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^^  Every  Bit^s  Good'' 

If  Made  With 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

A  Hot  Weaiher  Food  and  Drink  for  Children  and  Grownups 

Quickly  made,  with  a  cup  ol  boiling  water,  a  small  quaniity  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef, 
salt  and  pepper  and  you  have  a  delicious  bee£  brotli  ready  lo  serve,  that  is  appetizing  and 
strengthening.  It  keeps  the  digestion  normal  and  helps  digest  other  food  and  get  the  full 
nourishment  out  of  it  without  the  aid  of  Drugs ;  particularly  grateful  after  bathing  or  any  violent 
exercise,  or  on  chilly  days  and  nights,  or  whenever  a  warming  drink  that  will  tone,  stimulate,  and 
sustain  is  deared.  Take  a  jar  with  you  on  your  vacation.  It  may  prevent  an  illness.  Ask  for 
Armour's  beef  broth  (hot  or  cold)  at  the  golf  club,  boatliousc,  cafe,  or  restaurant 

A  Connecticut  School-Teacher  Says;  "  I  know  of  nothing  which  more  quickly  braces  me  up 
and  makes  me  feel  as  if  something  was  still  worth  while  than  lu  brew  one  of  those  magic  cupluls 
of  Armour's  beef  tea,  and  fatigue  and  nerves  disappear.  Better  than  all  bromides  and  other 
sedatives  Is  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  and  many  a  convalescent  have  I  urged  to  speedy  recovery 
by  a  gift  of  a  neat  white  jar  bearing  that  well-known  label." 

CULINARY  WRINKLES  tells  how  to  use  it.  A  copy  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  2-cenl  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

Armour  ^  Companjr,  CKicaJ^o 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  four 
of  Great  countries  of  the  world  most  sufficient 
History,  yxxiio  theuiselves,  and  seemingly  far- 
thest removed  from  the  interaction  of  world- 
movements,  were  the  United  States,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  Our  own  country  in  due 
time  has  grown  to  maturity  and  taken  its  great 
place  in  the  recognition  and  regard  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  China  has  come  to  be  a  country 
of  intense  concern  to  all  the  leading  nations. 
Korea  has  ceased  to  be  a  "  Hermit  Kingdom  " 
through  conditions  which  have  made  it  an  inter- 
national bone  of  contention  ;  and  Japan  has 
stepped  forth  from  a  place  of  exclusiveness  ami 
timidity  into  the  rank  of  great  powers, — a 
mighty  conqueror,  henceforth  the  dominant  and 
guiding  influence  in  the  destinies  of  Asia,  and 
most  potent  of  factors  in  the  blending  of  old- 
world  and  new-world  civilizations  that  must 
surely  modify  American  and  European  life  as  well 
as  the  life  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Orient. 
It  was  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing  as  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  passed  from  the  editorial 
rooms  to  the  printing-presses  to  feel  some  assur- 
ance that  the  end  of  the  colossal  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  was  near  at  hand.  To  be  sure, 
a  truce  had  not  been  declared,  and  a  great  land 
engagement  between  the  forces  of  General  Oyama 
and  General  Linevich,  already  begun,  seemed 
destined  to  be  carried  to  a  finish  with  frightful 
loss  of  life.  Yet  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
clearly  in  sight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
our  own  government  at  Washington,  with  the 
moral  influence  and  good-will  of  Germany  and 
other  European  powers,  had  taken  steps  to  secure 
a  limiting  of  the  theater  of  hostilities.  Other- 
wise, the  territory  of  China  (apart  from  Man- 
churia) would  surely  have  l)€en  invaded  by  both 
belligerents,  with  the  danger  of  protracting  hos- 
tilities, bringing  other  nations  into  the  conflict, 
and  most  smvly  dismembering  China  amid  the 
clashing  of  a  number  of  anxious  and  grasping 
powers.      A  fearful  danger  was  averted. 


,  ,  This  was  a  great  service  for  our  c:ov- 
'injffuenc9  and  emmeut  to  have  rendered  at  the 
Concern,  opening  of  the  war,  and  it  is  not  less 
gratifying  to  Americans  that  the  initial  steps 
toward  a  basis  for  bringing  the  war  to  an  end 
were  taken  by  th6  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  re- 
public. The  past  month  has  been  one  of  far- 
reaching  events  upon  the  plane  of  great  history, 
and  we  may  well  turn  these  editorial  pages  away 
from  home  topics  and  give  them  more  fully  than 
usual  to  the  things  of  the  world  beyond  our 
gates.  Aft^  all,  it  has  come  to  pass  for  us 
Americans  that  we  no  longer  count  as  alien  to 
our  interest  those  things  that  deeply  affect  other 
nations  or  that  change  the  relationships  of  one 
people  toward  another.  When  this  magazine, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  began  its  monthly  issues, 
it  gave  what  in  the  United  States  was  an  un- 
wonted and  novel  attention  to  foreign  questions. 
In  those  days,  only  a  limited  public  was  on  the 
one  hand  familiar  with  such  matters,  or  was  on 
the  other  hand  eager  to  know  about  them.  A 
marvelous  change  has  come  about  in  the  range 
of  American  information  and  opinion.  We 
have  now  a  great  American  public  caring  about 
the  concerns  of  mankind  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  Morocco,  and  from  Tibet  to  Vene- 
zuela. It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Review 
to  march  steadily  with  this  widening  of  Amer- 
ican horizons.  Not  only  have  our  people  become 
better  informed  and  more  deeply  interested,  but 
our  government  and  our  diplomacy  have  changed 
in  such  regards  until  at  length  Washington  has 
become  a  center  of  activity  and  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations. 


_^   ^         Emperors  and  kincs  make  war  :  it  is 

Theodore  i  *  i  i 

Roosevelt,     reserved  for  presidents  to  make  peace. 
Peacemaker,   r^^^  ^^^^  historic  event  of  the  month 

of  June,  of  which  Americans  can  be  justly  proud, 
was  the  peace  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  Russia  and  Japan,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  warring  nations.      The  com- 
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A. -From  the  Hain  Deafer  (Clevelnnd). 


bination  of  decieion'  am]  tact  wliicli  is  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  highest  diplomacy  was  perhaps 
never  so  finely  shown  aa  in  tlie  President's  re- 
markable note  to  both  Hiisaia  and  Japan,  which 
was  read  to  the  Czar  by  Ambassador  Meyer  in 
person,  od  June  7,  and  presented  to  the  Mikado, 
in  Tokio.  at  the  same  time.  Calling  attention  to 
the  clause  of  the  Hague  convention  which  pro- 
vides that  a  Bug;;estion  of  intermediation  shall 
never  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  by  disput-- 
ing  powers,  our  ambassadors  at  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  capitals  presented  the  following  note  : 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  in 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  rawM  endeavor  to  see  it 
It  is  not  possible  to  brinK  to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lam- 
entable conflict  now  being  waged.  With  Iwth  Russia 
and  Japan  the  Unit«il  Stalen  hati  inherit«d  ties  of 
frieudsliip  and  good-will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  each,  and  it  feels  that  theproRressofthe 
world  is  set  back  by  the  war  l)etween  these  two  great 
nations.  The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Kussian 
and  Japanese  Kovernments.  not  only  for  their  own 
gakes,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
to  open  direct  negotiations  for  peace  with  each  other. 
The  President  sugitests  that  these  peace  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  and  exchisively  between  the  bel- 
ligerents;  in  other  words,  that  there  be  a  meeting  of 
Kussian  and  Japanese  iilenlpotentiariea  or  delegates 
without  any  Intermediary,  in  order  tosee  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  these  representatives  of  the  two  powers  to 


agree  Ui  terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  asks 
that  the  (Japanese)  (RuEwian)  Government  do  now  agree 
to  such  meeting,  and  is  now  asking  the  (Russian)  (.Jap- 
anese) Government  likewise  to  agree.  While  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  feel  that  any  intermediary  should  be 
called  in  in  respect  to  peace  negotiations  themselves,  be 
is  entirely  willing  to  do  what  he  properly  can  if  the  two 
powers  concerned  feel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in 
arranging  the  preliminaries  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting.  But  even  if  these  preliminaries  can  lie  ar- 
ranged directly  between  the'  two  powers,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  President  will  be  glad,  as  his  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  will  pray  may  result  in  peace. 

Russia  ^'■'^■^''■l''"'  lioosevelfs  idea  was  that 
BndJapo"  l>oth  countries  could,  without  sacri- 
fnipond.  filing  their  justifiable  national  pride, 
appoint  representatives  to  consider  whether  [leace 
might  not  be  arranged  without  either  nation  fii-at 
proposing  terms  of  peace  ;  that  these  represent- 
atives might  meet  at  some  neutral  point,  with- 
out the  intervention  or  cooperation  of  any  third 
power.  In  brief,  he  said  to  KiiBsia  and  Japan, 
■■Intervention  is  not  necessary,  but  if  1  can  do 
anything  to  make  it  possible  that  you  meet  and 
decide  these  matters  youi-aelves,  1  will  b;;  more 
than  glad  to  do  so,"  and  the  civilized  world, 
including  the  press  of  both  belligerent  powers, 
applauded.     After  considerable  interchange  of 
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opinions  and  views,  and  much  diplomatic  fen- 
cing, Russia's  assent  to  the  peace  suggestion 
was  delivered  orally  to  the  President  by  Count 
Cassini.  The  text  of  Russia's  reply  was  re- 
ceived later  by  the  President  and  communicated 
to  Minister  Takahira  direct.  The  paragraph 
which  caused  some  discussion,  and  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  Japan,  read  as  follows  : 

As  for  an  eventual  meeting  of  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese plenipotentiaries  charged  with  ascertaining  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  the  two  powers  to  elaborate 
conditions  of  peace,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
have  no  objection  in  principle  to  such  an  attempt  if 
the  Japanese  Government  expressed  a  desire  therefor. 

The  government  at  Tokio  has  been  ready  for 
peace  for  months,  but  some  doubt  has  been  felt 
in  Japan  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Russia's  desire, 
and  Japan,  which  realizes  that  the  diplomatic 
battle  she  is  now  entering  upon  is  of  greater 
importance  to  her  future  than  the  actual  fight- 
ing in  the  far  East,  hesitated  to  commit  herself 
to  a  position  which  might  afford  Russia  an  ex- 
cuse for  backing  down.  On  June  15,  the  text  of 
the  Japanese  reply  was  made  public.     It  follows  : 

The  Imperial  Government  have  given  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  embo<lied 
in  the  note  handed  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
by  the  United  States  minister  on  the  9th  inst.,  very 
serious  consideration,  to  which,  because  of  its  soiirce 
and  its  import,  it  is  justly  entitled.  Desiring,  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Japan, 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  with  Russia,  on  terms  and 
conditions  that  will  fully  guarantee  its  stability,  the 
Imperial  Government  will,  in  response  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President,  appoint  plenipotentiaries  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  found  to  be  mutually  agree- 
able and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
concluding  terms  of  peace  directly  and  exclusively  be- 
tween the  two  belligerent  powers.    ■ 

In  the  peace  negotiations  much  credit  must  be 
given,  of  course,  to  Count  Cassini  and  Minister 
Takahira,  and  to  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  who  were  in  constant 
touch  with  the  President,  assuring  him  of  the 
hearty  support  of  their  governments.  The  Kai- 
ser is  known  to  have  lent  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port to  President  Roosevelt's  project.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  question  of  indemnity  would 
be  the  point  of  issue.  Russia,  however,  having 
virtually  admitted  the  principle  of  indemnity,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  diplomatic  pressure 
by  neutral  nations  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Japan  to  make  her  demands  moderate. 

.  The   next  stage  of  tlic   proceedings 

Washington    was    the    settlement   upon    place    of 

Conference."  j^geting.     Russia  desired  Paris,  but 

Japan  objected,  since  it  is  the  capital  of  Russia's 
ally.     Japan  wished  to  settle  upon  Chefu,  but 


Russia  objected,  since  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  a  pro  -  Japanese  atmosphere.  President 
Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  favored  some 
point  in  Manchuria,  but,  later,  is  known  to  have 
regarded  The  Hague  or  Geneva  as  desirable 
places.  Japan,  however,  positively  refused  to 
consider  any  point  in  Europe,  and  Russia  would 
not  consent  to  any  place  in  the  far  East.  Wash- 
ington was  therefore  finally  chosen,  and  the  de- 
cision has  already  gone  into  history  in  the  news- 
paper dispatches  all  over  the  world  referring  to 
the  coming  •'  AYashington  conference."  Russia's* 
intention  to  limit  the  powers  of  her  representa- 
tive to  those  of  receiving  Japan's  terms  had 
been  objected  to  by  the  Tokio  government, 
which  insisted  that  the  Russian  envoy  should 
be  plenipotentiary,  clothed  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate,  subject,  of  course,  in  the  most  vital 
matters,  to  the  general  government  at  home. 
And  Japan's  wishes  prevailed.  The  choice  of 
representatives  then  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, the  indications  being  that  there  would 
be  three  commissioners  on  each  side  ;  and  it 
was  definitely  announced  on  June  17  that  M. 
Nelidov,  at  present  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  a  statesman  of  long  experience,  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Czar,  and  that  Marquis  Ito,  one 
of  her  leading  statesmen  and  a  man  of  well-tried 
ability,  would  probably  represent  Japan.  Both 
governments  settled  upon  August  as  the  date 
of  meeting.  In  case  the  weather  conditions 
in  Washington  (which  is  a  very  hot  city  in 
summer)  are  such  at  that  time  to  make  it  oppres- 
sive for  the  distinguished  foreigners.  President 
Roosevelt  had  suggested  that  the  sessions  be 
adjourned  to  some  cooler  northern  point. 

^^   ^      ,      The  conviction  which  has  taken  pos- 

The  American  •  -  i  .  -      i 

Idea  of  session  of  SO  large  a  portion  of  the 
Neutrality,  civilized  world  that  in  matters  of  in- 
ternational politics  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  absolutely  and  consistently  virtuous  was 
further  strengthened  immediately  after  the 
sweeping  Japanese  naval  victory  by  the  action 
of  our  government  in  compelling  the  internment 
at  Manila  of  the  three  vessels  of  Admiral  En- 
quist's  squadron.  On  June  3,  the  0%,  liurora^ 
and  Jtmchug,  in  a  terribly  battered  condition, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Manila,  having  escaped 
from  Togo's  pursuit.  The  Russian  commander 
at  once  requested  from  Governor-General  Wright 
and  Rear-Admiral  Train,  in  command  of  the 
American  squadron  at  Manila,  permission  to  re- 
main and  repair.  After  consultation  with  the 
President,  Secretary  Taft  telegraphed  to  Gov- 
ernor-General Wright  that  '*  time  cannot  be 
given  for  the  repair  of  the  injuries  received  in 
battle.     Therefore,    the    vessels   cannot   be    re- 
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paired  unless  interned  until  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities."  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  President 
and  his  adviaere  that,  while  repair  of  damages 
to  warships  by  accident  or  stresB  of  the  elements 
can  be  permitted  according  to  the  laws  of  strict 
neutrality  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  practical  refitting  of  ships  of  war  which 
have  received  their  injuries  in  battle  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  duties  of  a  neutral.  This 
introduces  a  new  principle  into  considerations 
of  neutrality,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mild,  perfunctory  protests  from  Russian  jour- 
nals, its  justness  and  correctness  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  world  at  large.  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  instructions  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Russian  admiral,  who  gave  his  parole, 
the  three  Russian  vessels  have  been  completely 
disarmed,  and  will  remain  interned  at  Manila 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Tlie  strictly  just 
and  impartial  attitude  of  the  "United  States  in 
this  matter  has  retained  for  ua  the  good-will  of 
both  contesting  nations. 

By  the  most  methodical  and   busi- 

aaiM'aitt    neasdike  of  revolutions,  a  new-  nation 

from  aaitden.  gnte^yj  the  international  family  last 

month.     After  nearly  a  century  of  union  with 


Sweden,  Norway  has  become  a  separate  as  well 
as  an  independent  state.  The  immediate  cause 
of  disruption  was  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to 
grant  a  separate  consular  service  to  Norway. 
The  real  reason  is  found  in  the  facts  of  radically 
opposite  national  temperaments  and  different 
economic  and  commercial  interests.  On  May  28, 
King  Oscar  vetoed  the  Norwegian  Storthing's 
bill  providing  for  separate  Norwegian  consu- 
lates. The  entire  Norwegian  cabinet  thereupon 
resigned  in  a  body,  but  the  King  refused  to 
receive  their  resignations.  Regarding  this  aa 
an  unconstitutional  act,  the  Norwegian  ministry 
declared  that  the  King  had  forfeited  hia  posi- 
tion, and,  on  June  7,  the  Storthing  declared 
the  union  dissolved  and  King  Oscar  dethroned 
as  king  of  Norway  by  passing  this  resolution  : 

Wixerean,  All  the  members  d(  the  council  of  state 
have  laid  down  their  offices ;  Whereas,  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  declared  himself  unable  to  eiilablish  a  new 
goveroment  (or  the  country ;  and  BTwrcns,  The  con- 
stitutional regal  power  thus  becomes  inoperative,  tha 
Storthing  authorizes  the  members  of  the  council  of 
Ktate  who  retired  to-day  to  exercise  nnCil  Further  uotice 
iLS  the  Norwegian  government  the  power  appertaining 
to  the  King  in  accordance  with  Norway's  constitution 
and  existing  laws,  with  those  changes  which  are  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  the  union  with  Sweden  under 
one  Icing  is  dissolved  in  couse- 
guenceof  theKiughaving  ceased 
to  act  aa  Norwegian  king. 


!— From  the  World  <New  York). 


j  from  the  Stor- 
thing, under  the  guidance  of 
Chriatian  Michelsen,  premier 
of  the  cabinet  and  <h  facta 
head  of  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  union  is  re- 
ferred to  as  ■'  tlie  course  of 
developments  which  liavo 
proved  more  powerful  than 
the  desire  and  will  of  indi- 
viduals," was  sent  to  King 
Ost^ar.  It  was  a  temperate, 
i-espectful,  and  dignified  ad- 
dress, calling  attention  \«  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  niia- 
uniloratandiug  lietween  the 
two  nations,  ami  declaring 
that  the  union  had  hi'i'ome  a 
danger  to  the  feeling  \<i  soli- 
darity between  the  Norwe- 
gian and  Swedish  jjeuples. 
The  address  emphasized  the 
good  feeling  toward  the 
Swedish  people  and  King 
"scar's  family  bv  request- 
ing (lis  majesty  to  select  a 
prince  of  his  own  house  as 
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not  of  sufficient  importance  to  jugtify  tliis,  even 
were  combined  Europe  to  permit  it  Moreover. 
tlie  very  powerful  fewediBli  socialiBt  party, 
whicli  is  very  strong  id  tlie  arm\  aB  well  as 
almost  all  the  labor  unions  of  Sweden,  have 
announced,  in  letters  addiesseJ  to  Norwegian 
socialistic  bodies,  that  Swedish  bocialists  will 
refuse  to  march  against  their  brethren  in  Nor- 
way. The  actual  separation  was  consummated 
by  the  lowerinfT  of  the  union  flag  from  the 
tower  of  the  government  fort  in  Christiania, 
where  it  had  floated  since  18U.  The  Nor- 
wegian tricolor  was  then  hoisted  in  its  place. 
The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
unanimous  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Norway's  move, 
the  chief  objection  alleged  being  fear  of  Rnasian 
aggression.  St.  Petereburg,  it  is  known,  baa 
long  duBired  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  Norway  alone  would,  of  course,  be  unable 
to  resist  Muscovite  aggression.  As  yet,  no 
foreign  power  has  recognized  Norway  as  an 
indcjiendent  nation,  and  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  Stockholm  that,  with  Sweden  object- 
ing, no  foreign  power  is  likely  to  extend  such 
recognition.  This,  it  is  helieved,  will  eventually 
force  Norway  into  negotiations  which  will  prob- 


IVntll  Jane  7,  ruler  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  He  reaumed 
hia  duties  as  roonapch  late  In  Mny,  after  several  oiontha' 
regency  by  the  Crown  Prince  Gustav.l 

king  of  Norway,  of  course  relinquishing  his 
right  of  succession  to  tlii;  throne  of  Sweden. 
In  reply.  King  Oscar  declared  that  his  veto  of  the 
consular  bill  was  within  his  constitutional  rights, 
and  declined  to  abdicate  the  Norwegian  throne, 
because,  as  he  asserted,  Sweden's  consent  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  The  official 
action  of  t^weden  will  be  taken  by  the  Riksdag, 
which  begins  its  regular  session  July  !, 


While 


government     and     the 


ally  by  King  Oscar,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  forcible  means  will  be  used  to 
keep  Norway  in  the  union  against  hei-  will. 
Indeed,  many  of  Sweden's  leaders  have  publicly 
announced  that  Sweden's  stake  in  the  matter  is 
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Dr.  Frldjiif  Nanse 


ably  result  in  separate  iniU^piTulftiicc.  i-oiisum 
mated,  however,  after  a  maniii-r  miu'tt  agrnealile 
to  Sweden's  pride.  In  tlie  event  of  it  heing 
found  difficult  to  find  a  Scandinavian  prince 
willing  and  able  to  accept  the  tlironeof  tlie  new 
nation,  the  chances  for  a  Norwegian  republic 
are  exceedingly  bright  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  this  intensely  democratic  peoph^  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  early  establishment 
of  such  a  form  of  government.  Discussion  of 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  a  Scandinavian 
union  of  Norway,  Dentnack.  and  Sweden  is 
again  being  revived  in  the  press  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  entire  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, with  comments  from  both  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  standpoints,  is  presented  in  a 
special  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
(li.i).  The  controversy  had  already  been  thur- 
ougbly  covered  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
London  7'mei,  by  tbe  famous  Norwegians, 
Bjurnstjerne  Hjornsen  and  Fridjof  Nansen,  and 
■    ^edish  exjilorer.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin, 


T  M«ittr  '°  ''''^  ''^''''  "^  ''''^  events  of  May 
o/tiit'     27  to  June  :i  in  far-Kastern  waters. 

sitmtiw.  j,jjg  world  I'an  see  how  vain  was  all 
its  prophecy  and  speculation  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  lUissiun  and  Japanese  ailmirals. 
These'events  have  ])roveu  tliat  the  only  r 


not  excepting  Admiral  Ito/.h 
who  really  knew  the  place  a 
Japanese  and  Itussinn  ship. 
Ko/Jiestvenski  was  going, 
most  needed  to  know  thes 


renski  himself — 
po«-er  of  ever> 


Togo.  It  is  tlie  common  knowledge  of  the 
world  now  how  the  liussian  commander  deter- 
mined upon  his  bold  stroke.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  tliat  Aihniral  Ro7.hestvenski  bad  any  ad- 
equate knowledge  of  the  exact  strength  of  his 
opponent's  fleet,  its  readiness  for  action,  and  its 
commander's  knowledge  of  liis  own  whereabouts. 
Otherwise,  he  most  certainty  would  have  at- 
tempted to  get  to  Vladivostok  by  an  indirect 
route,  instead  of  dashing  through  tlic  Korean 
Straits.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  the  supreme 
efiort  of  the  Japanese  navy  would  be  to  guard 
the  channel  across  wliich  communication  was 
being  held  with  her  armies  on  the  mainland. 
He  must  have  known.     Probably  his  dash  by 
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tJie  Taa  Islands  was  made 
with  a  full  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  Admiral  Togo 
hy  surprise,  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  just  because  it  was 
likely  to  be  Japan's  best- 
guarded  point,  therefore  he 
would  ni>t  be  expected  to 
pass  that  way. 

.    ,    .      , ,  It  is    impossible 

Branebui      tO   Withhold  a 

unfonunau.  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy and  not  a  little  admi- 
ration from   this  man  who, 
though    id    the    poorest    of 
health  and   under  the  most 
trying    physical    conditions, 
carried  the  fortunes  of  Rus- 
sia in  liis  own  bands  for  half 
a   year.    an<l    fJuaOy  staked 
those  fortunes  on  a  gallant, 
if  almost  hopeless,  dash  for 
victory.     The  butt  and  gibe 
of  tbe   world's  ridicule  and 
contempt,  this  sailor,  heroic 
in  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, even  if  he  was  an  inter- 
national peril,  with  a  large 
proportion  of    his    crews    mere  landsmen   wlio 
had  never  seen    service    on  the    water  before, 
with  mutiny  rampant,  his  sbips  foul  with  weeds 
and   short  of  coal  ami   provisions,  —  this   man 
steamed  bravely  into  the  Japanese  trap,  made 
a   gallant    fight,    ami    suffered    almost    mortal 
wounds  in  the  service  of  his  country.     Admiral 
Rozliestvenski  did  all  tlmt  it  was   possible  for 
man    to  do  with   the  means  at  his   command. 
Grievously  wounded,  in  a  Japanese  naval  hi 
pital.  frankly  admitting  the  superiority  and  gen 
erosity  of  his  captors,  he  is  one  more  victim  o:' 
the  utterly  incompetent  ami  corrupt  Russian  an 
tocracy,  which  is  again  branded  with  failure  by 
tlie  only  test  it  lias  boasted  it  could  stand  in  its 
claim  to  be  a  civilized  power, — military  prow- 
ess.    The  autocracy  has  despised  and  oppressed 
Russia's  artists,  hiT  writers,   her  painters,  and 
her  musicians,  even  wlien  the  rest  of  the  world 
honored  them.     It  has  claimed  preeminence  by 
its  warlike  might  aUme.  and  now,  when  brought 
to  the  supremo  test  by  a  nation  which  the  world 
has  known  only  as  artistic,  and  not  for  its  sol- 
diers, the  Russian  autocracy  has  made  a  miser- 
able, contemptible  failure.     Russia's  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  not  belied  their  historic  reputation 
for  bravery.      It  is  the  system  that  has  failed, 
not  the  men. 


Baitiaof  ^"  ^''^  Korean  Straits,  lying  about 
iheataof  midway  between  the  main  Japanese 
Japan.  jgianf)  (,n()  j}ie  end  of  the  Korean  pen- 
insula, is  the  heavily  fortified,  rocky  island  of 
Tsu,  This  is  really  two  islands,  divided  by  a 
very  narrow  passage.  When  the  fog  lifted  be- 
tween 5  and  6  on  the  morning  of  May  27,  the 
Russian  fleet,  in  two  columns,  was  discovered 
near  Quelpart  Island  by  Togo's  scouts,  steaming 
northeast  into  the  Korean  Strait,  headed,  appar- 
ently, for  Tsushima  (Tsu  Tslan.l).  The  news 
was  sent  to  the  Japanese  admiral's  flagship  by 
wireless  telegraphy,  Togo's  plans,  it  is  now 
eviilent.  had  been,  from  the  first,  clear  and  sim- 
ple. His  hitiierto  mysterious  base  was  Masampo, 
Korea,  and  there,  with  his  fleet  close  in  hand, 
he  watched  the  Korean  Straits,  while  his  fine 
scouting  and  information  service  kept  him  in- 
formed of  every  move  of  the  Russians,  As  soon 
as  the  news  reached  the  Mihisn  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  really  coming  on.  the  Japanese  fleet 
prepared  for  action  and  took  position  in  the 
center  of  the  Korean  Strait,  prubaUy  just  north 
of  Tsu  Island,  waiting  to  see  which  channel  the 
Russians  would  take.  About  noontime,  the 
Jajvanese  scouts  telegraphi'd  that  the  Russians 
were  coming  up  the  eastern  channel  (some  thirty 
miles  wide),   between  Japan  proper  and  Tsu- 
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^     .       The   details   of 


etato  that  the  Japaaese  ad- 
miral, Kataoka,  with  a  light 
cruiser  squadron,  first  at- 
tacked Admiral  KozLest- 
venaki,  and  that  then  Ad- 
miral Kainimura,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cruiBera,  having 
let  the  Russians  pass,  swung 
upon  them  from  the  south. 
At  the  same  time,  Admirals 
Dewa  and  Uriu  broke  in 
upon  thejn  from  Iki  Islands, 
on  the  north,  and  the  bat- 
tleship squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Togo 
himself,  pressed  the  dis- 
THB  voTAOE  OF  THB  B*tTic  nMT  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  comfited  Ruasians  from  the 

west.  The  broad  lines  of 
shima.  Admiral  Togo  at  once  deployed  his  Togo's  strategy  in  the  battle,  however,  con- 
fleet  serosa  the  northern  mouth  of  thia  channel,  aiated  of  throwing  a  heavy  division  acrosa 
from  Teuahima  to  Ikishima  (see  map),  and  waited.  the  Ruaaian's  line  of  advance  aa  they  canie  on. 
The  Russians  advanced  into 
action  in  three  columns, 
their  eight  battleships,  un- 
der the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski  himself,  on  the  side 
toward  Japan,  and  their  six 
cruisers  on  tlie  left.  Be- 
hind theni  came  the  coaat- 
defenae  ship  and  doatroy- 
ers.  with  tho  tranaports  and 
colliers  in  the  center,— 
thirty -two  vessels  in  all. 
From  Admiral  Togo's  flag- 
ship, the  Jlik-iis'i,  could  be 
seen  the  signal,  in  almost 
the  aarriu  words  aa  Nelson's 
famous  signal  flown  juat 
one  liundri'd  yeui-a  before  : 
■■The  d«-stiny  of  our  Em- 
pire dt'|H'nds  ujion  this  ac- 
tion. Vou  are  expected  to 
do  your  lUiuiist."  Uwasa 
few  minutes  past  2  in  the 
aftcnioun  wh^n  Kozhest- 
venski'a  flagship,  the  A'i,i<iz 
S„r.,r:r.  tit  the  head  of  tll(^ 
Hussiati  line,  fired  the  firat 
ahot.  The  M.k-fs;  replied, 
and  soon  the  fighting  be- 
came general  along  a  line 

of  fifty  miles.  tfu:  ki>iii;.\  sth.uts,  sn.iwi.Mi  wiikhk  thk  (i[tE.(T  savai.  battle  was  mniiiT. 
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while  with  his  destroyer  division  and  support- 
ing vessels,  on  the  west,  he  gradually  crowded  the 
Russiana  toward  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  battle 
was  really  won  in  an  hour,  he  reports.  As  the 
fighting  continued,  the  Japanese  slowly  enveloped 
the  Russians  on  the  north,  west,  and  south. 
These  maneuvers  increased  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Russian  position,  already  badly  liandicapped 
by  Admiral  Rozhestvenskis  poor  battle  forma- 
tion. The  Japanese  ahipa  were  painted  a  light 
green  and  gi'ay.  and  were  scarcely  visible,  while 
most  of  the  Russian  vessels,  with  their  yellow 
and  black  coating,  were  excellent  marks  for  To- 
go's men,  long  and  carefully  trained  at  shooting 
in  a  rougli  sea.  Wind,  sun,  and  weather  were 
'  against  the  Russians.  In  rough  water,  the  badly 
trained  gunners  had  to  fire  against  the  wind, 
with  the  sun  in  tlieir  eyes,  while  the  Japanese 
bad  the  sun  at  their  hacks,  and  fired  "down 
wind."  One  after  another,  each  Russian  vessel 
was  singled  out  in  turn  and  on  it  was  concen- 
trated the  terrific  fire  of  almost  the  entire  Jap- 
anese fleet.  In  two  hours  the  Russians  bad  be- 
.come  completely  disorganized.  During  Saturday 
(May  27),  the  splendid  battleships  Sissoi  Vdiki 
and  Borodino  were  sunk,  the  latter  receiving  her 
death-wound  in  the  evening  from  the  torpedo-boat 
flotilla.  During  the  night  that  followed,  the 
Japanese  continued  their  torpedo  attacks,  flniah- 
ing  up  the  work  of  the  battleship  gunnery  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  sinking  the  Kninz  Suoarnv,  the 
Alexander  III.,  and  the  Oalyabya.  On  Sunday, 
the  28th,  the  battleahipa  Nicholas  I.  and  Orel 
were  captured,  as  wei-e  also  the  Adviiral  Seniavin 
and  the  Admiral  Apraxine,  coast-defense  vessels. 
The  armored  cruisers  Admiral  Xakhimon  and 
Vladimir  Moniimakh  were  badly  crippled  by  gun- 
fire on  Saturday  and  sunk  (near  Tsushima)  by 
torpedoes  on  Sunday.  The  battleship  Xavarin, 
the  toast-defense  ship  Admiral  Oushakov,  the 
armored  cruiser  Dmitri  Donskoi.  and  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Svietlaiia  were  sunk  by  torpedoes 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  or  the  morning  of  the 
28th.     The  Japanese  pursuit  never  rested. 

One  by  one,  the  Russian  vessels  were 

Runian      sunk  or  Captured.     The  Baltic  fleet 

wmk.      never  really  recovered  from  the  first 

crushing   blow    to    its   adjuiral's   fiagship.     All 

'    the  rest  was  headlong  flight,  relentless  pursuit. 

and.  finally,  utter routand  destruction.    Admiral 

Rozhestvenski  transferred   his    command  from 

the    Suvarav    to    the    Borodino,    where    he    was 

wounded.     Then    he    was    taken    aboard     the 

Biedovy,  a   destroyer,  which  was    captured    by 

the  Japanese  near  the  Korean  coast,  the  Russian 

admiral  being  found  wounded  and  bleedmtj;  in 

her  hold.     Admiral  Voelkersahm,  in  command 


dlncH 


of  the  Russian  battleship  squadron,  was  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fi^ht  in  the  conning 
tower  of  his  flagship,  the  Osli/abi/a.  Admiral 
Nebogatov,  with  five  ships,  made  a  dash  to  the 
north,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  Japanese  on 
Sunday  morninK  off  the  Liancourt  Islands, 
nearly  two  lmndi-ed  miles  north  of  Tsushima. 
One  of  his  vessels,  tho  Iziiiuitid.  escaped,  but  ran 
on  a  reef  on  Mondiiy  night,  and  her  commandi'r, 
Ferzen,  landed  his  crew  and  blew  up  the  cruiser. 
The  other  four  sbijis  under  Nebogatov  (the  bat- 
tleships Xidi'iliis  I.  and  Orel  and  the  coast- 
def.-nse  vessels  Ad,„ir<il  Aiw.xin'-  and  Ailmir.d 
Seiiiin-iii)  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  uniler 
Uriu  and  the  youn^'cn-  Togo.  Admiral  Eni|uisl, 
in  charge  of  the  hi'avy  cruiser  division,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  Manila,  where  he  arrived 
on  June  3  with  his  three  cruisers,  the  O^y,  the 
Aurora,  and   the   Jemfl,>,-j.      The   cruiser   A/max 
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and  three  destroyers  reached  Vladivostok  in 
safety.  Another  Russian  di'Stroyer  drifted  into 
Shanghai  harbor  on  Juno  4.  For  tliree  days 
the  wreck  of  Russian  vcasels  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  Russian  sailors  were  washed  up  on 
tlie  sliorea  of  Japan,  The  aggregate  number  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  Rozhestvenski'e  fleet  was 
18,000.  Of  these,  but,  1,000  escaped.  Fourteen 
thousand  went  down  with  their  ships,  and  3,000, 
including  two  admirals  ( Rozhestvenaki  and  Ne- 
bogatov),  were  taken  prisoners. 

"  They  sailed  for  the  land  of  pyg- 
°Sa"ai'  mies  and  they  found  a  race  of  men." 
iossBs.  ipjjjg  jg  j]|g  jjujy  explflnatioH,  With 
weak,  badly  equipped  ships,  inferior  explosives, 
cavalry  lieutenants  on  the  decks  in  place  of 
naval  ofBcere.  no  system  of  communication  and 
no  information  service  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
Russian  annada  went  into  battle  with  tlie  Czar's 
commission  signaled  from  Rozhestvenski's  flag- 
ship :  "We  must  have,  riot  only  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Vladivostok,  but  must  sink  part  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  on  the  way."  They  believed 
they  could  destroy  Admiral  Togo.  The  Rus- 
sian gunners  maintained  a  much  higher  rate 
of  fire  tlian  the  Japanese,  but  the  projectiles 
nearly  always  flew  high  or  buried  themselves  in 
the  sea,  showing  lack  of  experience  in  rough- 
water  firing.  The  Japanese  fleet  suffered  very 
slightly.  Three  of  Togo's  torpedo  boats  were 
sunk  and  about  eight  hundred  lives  lost,  accord- 
ing to  -Vdmiral  Togo's  report.  The  battleship 
A.mlii  was  the  most  frequently  hit,  but  the 
Mikas'L,  Togo's  flagship,  lost  the  most, — (>3  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Additional  losses  to  the 
Japanese  navy,  now  made  known  for  the  first 
time,  since  there  is  no  further  reason  for  secrecy, 
are  :  the  battleship  Yiinhima,  sunk  by  a  mine 
before  Port  Arthur,  May  li>.  1004;  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  T'lkusugn,  sunk  December,  1904  ; 
tlie  torpedo-b'jat  destroyers  Akntsuki  and  IJiiyu- 
tori,  sunk  in  May  and  Septemlier.  1904,  respec- 
tivi'ly  ;  and  the  gunboats  Osliiimi  and  Alayo, 
sunk  in  May  and  November,  1904. — all  before 
Port  Arthur.  Ry  this  battle,  the  Island  Einpire 
attains  the  rank  of  sixth  naval  power,  and  Russia 
becomes  seventh.  Despite  her  losses  in  battle, 
Japan,  l:>y  capture  from  Kuaaia,  has  increased 
her  war  tnnnage  from  'J'iO.OOO  to  2.-j0,00I).  It  is 
reported  that  several  of  the  Russian  Port  Arthur 
fliwt  have  been  raised  liy  tlio  Japanese  and  re- 
fitted for  service.  Besides,  there  are  the  Russian 
ships  intiM'ned  in  Chinese  ports  and  at  Manila, 
Th.'se  Japan  will  no  doubt  claim  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  vcskcIs. 
both  Russian  and  Japanese,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  : 


JAPAN. 

Craw. 

Battlesblpn : 

FOBO 

377 

Aiuma 

Mi 

Proteclcd  cruiners ; 

g^:::;::::;;::;:::;:::;;:- 

Is 

39) 

m 

pjj^j 

Akashl 

&dA::::;::::::::::::::::;::: 

309 

j.^^  It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  were 
TerrWe  Completely  outclassed,  outweighed, 
To'peno.  outgeneraled,  and  outfought.  While 
the  consummate  strategy  of  Admiral  Togo  is 
admitted,  and  tlie  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
gunnery  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  the  features  of 
the  battle  which  are  causing  most  speculatinn  in 
naval  and  military  circles  are  the  relative  parts 
played  by  battleship  and  torpedo  boat  as  bearing 
on  the  old  disputed  question  of  the  rehitive 
merits  of  these  craft.  "When  the  Russians  were 
wearied  and  worn  by  the  terrific  gunnerv  of  the 
Japanese  battleships  on    Saturday,    at    night  a 
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Vice-Admiral  Kataoka.      Rear-Admlral  Shlmomnra.  Rear-Admiral  Urlo. 


swarm  of  torpedo  craft,  held  in  reserve  in  the 
rocky  coves  of  Tsushima,  came  out,  in  the  moon- 
light, into  smooth  water  and  attacked  the  crip- 
pled Russians  like  a  swarm  of  hornets.  "\Vith 
their  fresh  crews,  they  were  able  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  work  of  the  lieavier 
warships.  It  is  also  admitted  by  the  Japanese 
navy  department  that  submarines  were  actually 
used  during  the  battle.  The  question  of  the 
value  of  these  small  war  vessels  has  diMled 
naval  exports  for  years.  Certainly,  the  advance 
ment  into  general  favor  of  the  torpedo  and  the 
submarine  has  been  remarkable.  The  Russo 
Japanese  war  has  demonstrated  that  the  ton 
tempt  felt  for  these  little  craft  after  our  wai  with 
Spain  is  utterly  unwarranted.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  the  torpedj  was 
regarded  with  awe  by  laymen  ami  greatly  feared 
by  naval  men  the  world  over.  In  relation  to 
war  craft  of  other  types,  and  in  the  public  mind, 
it  held  a  position  similar  to  that  now  occupied 
by  the  submarine.  Its  potentialities  were  be- 
lieved to  be  tremendous. 

_  ^  J  While  the  Oregon  was  making  her  fa- 
(B  Oat  mat  inous  trip  around  the  Horn,  the  nation 
with  Sw/«.  j„,id  its  breath  for  fear  of  her  destruc- 
tion or  capture  by  two  Spanish  torpedo  boats  of 
the  destroyer  type  known  to  be  somewhere  upon 
the  Atlantic.  Such  a  catastrophe  might  have 
come  to  pass  had  the  destroyers  been  in  the 
hands  of  enterprising,  fearless,  and  expert  men. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  fate  of  the  Pluiun  and  the 
Terror,  the  Spanish  destroyers,  the  fear  that  they 
inspired  was  ludicrous.  They  were  disposed  of 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, by  the  little  GloiicestcT,  inferior  in  guns,  but 
manned  as  a  war  vessel  should  be  manned  and 
BUperbly  handled.  The  battles  of  Manila  and 
Santiago  demonstrated  nothing  save  that  marks- 
manship and  the  maneuvering  of  vessels  are  es- 


sentials in  naval  warfare.  Torpedo  boats  were 
hardly  a  factor  in  the  fighting  ;  and  in  regard 
to  theiu  nothing  was  demonstrated  save  that 
they  are  useless  in  incompetent  hands.  But 
from  tlie  day  of  Santiago,  public  opinion,  in  this 
country,  at  least,  belittled  torjjedo  boats  and  dis- 
regarded them  as  a  factor  of  danger.  The 
youn^tr  ofBtcrs  of  the  navy,  almost  to  a  man, 
are  firm  1  clie\ers  in  torpedo  boats  as  a  compo- 
nent 1  art  of  our  sea  power,  and  but  few  of  tlie 
ol  ler  offi<eis  are  opposed  to  tliem.  But  naval 
officers  joung  and  old  alike,  fear  public  opinion 
in  the  matter  They  know  that  public  opinion 
IS  likely  to  r  in  to  extremes,  and  that  if  the  pub- 
lic again  ^  ts  an  exaggerateil  idea  of  the  im- 
portance an  1  capabilities  of  the  torpedo  boat  it 
will  a^ain  I  ring  pressure  to  bear  in  the  Senate 
when  the  Na\y  Department  asks  for  additional 
battleships,  saying  :  '■  What  is  the  use  of  spend- 
ing $.i,yn(l.(Hl(l  on  a  battleship  wiien  a  fleet  of 
torpedo  boats — any  one  of  them  a  match  for  any 
battleship  afloat — can  be  built  for  the  same 
amount?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  more 
battleships,  and  more,  many  more,  torpedo 
boats.  Both  are  essential,  and  neither  can  take 
the  place  of  the  other.  We  never  think  of  put- 
ting only  heavy  artillery  in  the  field  because  it 
is  possible  for  one  shell  to  put  an  entire  company 
of  infaQlrv  out  of  action,  nor  do  we  dream  of 
confining  our  army  to  regiments  of  infantry 
because  one  man  may,  on  occasions,  possibly 
be  able  to  shoot  down  all  the  men  at  an  en- 
emy's field  gun. 

When  present  building  programmes 
Torptdo  are  completed,  we  shall  be  the  second 
StatDtHi.  power  in  battleships,— England,  50  ; 
United  States,  25  ;  Germany,  '22  ;  France.  IT. 
Second,  also,  in  coaat-defense  ships, — Germany. 
13;  United  States.  11;  France,  9.  In  first- 
class  cruisers,  we  will  rank  third, — England,  45  ; 
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France,  16  ;  United  States,  15.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  our  position  in  relation  to 
the  other  great  powers  as  regards  torpedo  boats, 
destroyers,  and  submarines.  What  craft  we 
have  in  these  classes,  however,  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  of  any  other  nation. 
Our  slowest  can  do  28  knots,  as  against  Eng- 
land's 25,  Germany's  19,  and  Russia's  16,  while 
our  speediest  can  do  30  knots,  as  against  Eng- 
land's, Germany's,  and  Japan's  31,  and  France's 
and  Russia's  35.  In  gun  power,  our  boats  are 
superior,  having  two  r2-pounders  and  two  6- 
pounders,  as  against  England's  and  France's 
one  12 -pounder  and  two  6  •  pounders.  Ours 
have  but  two  torpedo  tubes  to  England's,  Rus- 
sia's, and  Italy's  two  and  three.  Our  comple- 
ment is  64  for  all  boats,  compared  with  Russia's 
lowest,  13,  and  England's  gri?atest,  72.  Our 
destroyer  with  the  smallest  coal  capacity  carries 
115  tons,  while  France's  lowest  is  33  tons,  and 
Russia's,  15  tons.  Our  boat  with  largest  coal 
capacity  carries  232  tons,  against  England's  130 
and  Germany's  100.  So  that  our  destroyers  are 
equal,  on  paper,  to  the  best  of  other  nations  in 
almost  every  respect  save  speed,  and  surpass 
them  in  gun  power,  coal  capacity,  and  steaming 
radius.  France  was  the  first  to  add  submarine 
torpedo  boats  to  her  navy,  having  launched  her 
first  craft  of  this  type  in  1885.  Our  first  was 
launched  in  1896.  England  did  not  adopt  the 
submarine  until  1902,  but  she  now  counts  39  of 
these  craft,  against  our  8  and  Frances  48. 
Japan  is  supposed  to  have  13  submarines  of 
American  build,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  arc 
to  be  credited  with  the  destruction  of  several  of 
the  Russian  ships  reported  sunk  by  mines.  In 
the  total  count  for  torpedo  boats  of  all  classes 
we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  seven  leading 
naval  powers.  This  table  (compiled  chiefly  from 
the  Naval  Annual  for  1905,  modified  in  certain 
instances  by  later  statistical  data)  shows  the 
relative  position  of  the  principal  maritime 
nations  with  regard  to  torpedo  boats  (first, 
second,  third,  anil  fourth  classes),  torpedo-boat 
tiestrovers,  and  submarines. 


Torpedo- 
boat 
destroyers. 

Torpedo 

boat.s : 

1st,  2d. 

;W,and4th 

classes. 

Submarines. 

Total. 

France 

England 

Italy 

50 

142 

15 

61 

:U1 
IVW 
U:J 

119 
1(12 

73 
29 

4H 
3 

•  ■  •  • 

(Supposed) 
18 

8 

491 
IHl 

Russia 

(iermany 

Japan 

« Before 
the  war) 

21)2 

1(« 
(He  fore 
t  he  war) 

United  States. 

«il 

"The  Virtue  '^^^^    Japanese    admiral's   report   of 

of  the       his   victory,    beginning   with    these 

Emperor."    ^qj,^q^   "That  we  gained   a  success 

beyond  our  expectations  is  due  to  the  brilliant 
virtue  of  your  Majesty  and  to  the  protection  of 
the  spirits  of  your  imperial  ancestors,  and. not 
to  the  action  of  any  human  being,'"  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  comment  in  the  press  of  the 
Western  world.  The  attitude  of  the  mind  which, 
could  write  that  sentence  is  inscrutable  to  us 
of  the  Occident.  But,  after  all,  may  it  not  be 
literally  true  and  justified  ?  The  present  ruler 
of  Japan  is  certainly  a  man  of  most  remarkable 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  and,  beyond  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  history.  His  entire 
reign  is  a  reflection  of  his  great  virtues.  Any 
autocrat  who  in  the  short  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years  could  have  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  to 
completely  transform  his  people,  yield  up  his 
special  prerogatives  in  favor  of  the  general  good, 
and  lift  the  nation  over  which  he  rules  into  the 
full  light  and  benefits  of  modern  progress,  as 
the  Mikado  has  done  so  modestly,  so  wisely,  and 
so  thoroughly,  has  certainly  virtues  which  make, 
not  only  for  victories  in  war,  but  for  more  far- 
reaching  victories  in  peace.  After  all.  Admiral 
Togo  is  correct.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wisdom  and  gracious  patriotism  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Mutsuhito  in  surrounding  himself 
with  such  progressive  spirits,  and  in  advancing 
his  country  as  he  has  done,  not  only  would 
military  victories  have  been  impossible,  but  such 
remarkable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  could 
not  have  been  recorded. 

Effect  of  -'^^^i^^^  "logo's  victory,  which  he 
Togo's  has  formally  designated  as  the  battle 
Victory.      ^£  ^|j^  ^^^  ^|.  jg^pg^jj^  ^jj^g  gQ  complete 

as  to  stun  not  onlv  Russia  but  the  rest  of 
Europe.  A  Russian  defeat  had  been  looked  for, 
but  practical  annihilation  came  as  a  surprise. 
Naval  and  military  experts  are  calling  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Sea  of  Japan  one  of  the  greatest — if 
not  the  greatest — of  naval  battles  in  history. 
p]ven  Russia's  French  allies  are  comparing  it 
with  Howard  and  Drake's  victorv  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  This  comparison  is 
really  justified,  since  just  as  England's  fate  hung 
in  the  balance  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  so 
the  destiny  of  Japan  hung  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest  in  the  Korean  Straits.  The  immetliate 
effect  on  the  great  powers  of  the  world  had 
been  to  make  them  all  increasingly  bold  in  their 
efforts  hxjking  toward  peace.  The  d(»struction 
of  Admiral  Hozhestvenski's  ships  renders  secure, 
not  onlv  Marshal  Ovama's  communications,  but 
has  left  Russia  practically  without  a  navy  of 
any  kind  and  has  advanced  Japan  to  a  position 
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where  slie  becomes  a  world-power  of  the  first 
rank.  Such,  in  the  words  of  the  Lislok,  of  St, 
Tftersburg,  ia  the  "  inevitable  result,  because 
education,  good  government,  and  freedom  ate 
always  victorious  over  ignorance,  misrule,  and 
despotism."  Comment  on  the  significance  of 
.Admiral  Togo's  victory  and  the  general  triuin- 
pliant  advance  of  Japan's  armies  will  be  found 
in  several  "  Leading  .\rticles"  ia  this  number. 
What  effect  will  Russia's  temporary  but  real 
efTacement  as  a  great  power  have  upon  the  deli- 
cate and  complicated  balance  of  international 
jiiiliticB?  Certain  highly  significant  and  even 
epoch-making  restilta  are  already  visible  in  some 
widely  separated  quarters  of  the  glolje. 

J  It  had  been  generally  believed  tliat 

UnMim  Field  Marshal  Oyama  was  holding 
Sarnandia?  j^jg  hand  Until  the  naval  battle  had 
been  fought  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  any  rate, 
aa  soon  as  the  echoes  of  Togo's  puns  had  died 
away  reports  of  renewed  action  on  a  vast  si'ale 
in  Manchuria  became  insistent.  It  had  I'eeu 
pHnerally  believed,  also,  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  that  an  annistice  would  be  con- 
cluded as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  been  passed  l>etween  the  two  belligerents, 
but,  although  the  Ja|)anese  note  in  reply  to  Rus- 
sia's expressed  willingness  to  consider  pencit 
was  received  in  Washington  on  June  l.>.  only 
reports  of  increased  activity  came  rroiii  the  bel- 


ligerents in  the  field  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
month.  For  a  few  days  before  this  writing, 
(June  20),  the  veil  of  secrecy  had  been  dropped 
over  ^fanchurian  battlefields,  something  which 
has  invariably  happened  before  the  diaclosure 
of  far  reaching  eventa.  The  Japanese  bad  made 
a  largo  enveloping  circle,  and,  it  was  reported, 
had  practically  surrounded  General  Linevich. 
While  repoitB  of  the  complete  isolation  of  Vla- 
divostok were  premature,  the  accomplishment 
of  this  fact  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  daily 
probability.  The  condition  of  General  Line- 
vich's  troops  was  reported  aa  very  bad.  The 
aged  commander  had  had  aerioua  differences 
with  General  Kuropatkin,  and  had  demanded 
his  recall.  It  was  also  reported  that  upon  Che 
reception  of  the  news  of  a  probable  peace  the 
Kuasian  commander  and  all  his  generals  liad 
signed  a  protest  to  the  Czar,  declaring  for  war. 
and  announcing  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

,!«(*«  ffifj-  ^*  '^  coming  to  be  recognized  by  the 
tianRrformi  Western  world  that  a  state  of  prac- 
tical  anarchy  exists  in  Russia.  Im- 
mediately Iwfore  the  victory  of  Admiral  Togo  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  reac- 
tionaries had  once  more  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  even  after  the  newa  cf  the  terrible  naval 
<lcfeat  the  Czar's  ukase  conferring  almost  dic- 
tatorial powers  upon  General  Tre[)ov.  who  has 
been  in  command  of  St,  I'etersburg  since  the 
massacre  of  last  January,  indicated  that  the 
tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  bureaucracy  had 
again  triucnphed.  This  glorilied  policeman  has 
l>eeu  made  assistant  minister  of  the  interior,  chief 
of  police,  and  commander  of  the  gendarmerie, 
with  almost  unlimited  power.  In  short.  General 
Ti-epov,  who  represents  ail  the  abuses  of  power 
that  are  crushing  the  Russian  people,  has  been 
intrusted  with  imperial  authority  to  cuntinue 
these  abuses.  (M  the  other  hand,  reports  are 
constant  and  insistent  that  the  t'zar  really  in- 
tends  summoning  a  national  assembly  of  some 
kind,  to  be  composed  of  two  houses,  one  of  them 
elective.  Early  in  June,  it  was  even  asserted 
that  the  programme  of  reforma  proposed  by 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Ilulygin  and  Minister 
of  .\griculture  Yermolov  (adopted  in  principle 
last  March)  included  the  institution  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  with  legislative  powers  but 
no  right  to  discuss  the  budget.  Important  re- 
forms are  instituted  in  I'-laud.  Finland,  the 
ISaltic  provinces,  and  the  t'nucasus,  and  the 
press  censorehip  is  complelely  abolished,  .'^uch 
is  the  report.  The  Czar  is  of  one  mind  one  liay. 
and  tlio  Opposite  the  next,  and  it  is  iiii|ios.-;ilj|e 
for  the  outside  world    to  be  sure   of    the   ai'tual 
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state  of  affairs  witli  regard  to  these  mucli-die- 
cuBsed  reforms.  Meanwhile,  the  agrarian  dis- 
orders were  gradually  extending  throughout  the 
country.  The  peasants  everywhere  feel  Lliat  the 
day  of  "  black  jmigtnent,"  of  '■  division  of  land," 
for  which  they  have  longed  for  generations,  is  at 
hand.  They  starve  and  suffer,  while  the  govern- 
ment carries  on  its  work  of  pacification  in  tlie 
old  ways,— by  the  wlioleaale  arrest  of  leaders, 
by  the  indiscriminate  flogging  of  men  and 
wom^'n,  and  by  the  indescribable  outrages  of 
Cossacks.  Several  zeiiiatvo  congresses  liad  Iteen 
held,  oue  of  them,  at  Moscow,  bold  enough 
to  address  the  Czar  with  a  warning.  The  riot- 
ing and  assassination  also  continued. — the  gov- 
ernor of  Baku  and  the  governor  of  Ufa  were 
assassinated  late  in  iMay.  There  is  uncertainty 
among  the  Czar's  own  advisers,  and  late  re- 
ports announced  tlie  resignation  of  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  high  admiral  and  uncle  of  the  Czar.'and 
Admiral  Avollan,  minister  of  marine.  The  Rus- 
sian revolution  proper  has  not  yet  bepun.  Tlic 
discussive  period  has  endcii  ;  tlie  period  of  ac. 
tion  is  about  to  be  entered  upon. 

f   ^  ^       What  looked  like  an  extremely  dan- 

Germani/.'aHa  gerous  situation  in  European  politics 

*»«K.o.      ^^^g^  j^g|.  jjjjjjjjjj  „^gj.   ^,j^  demand 

made  by  Germany  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  question 
of  the  future  of  that  country  be  submitted  to 
an  international  conference.  It  will  he  remem- 
bered that  by  an  agreement  made  some  time 
ago  between  France  and  England  the  latter,  in 
return  for  the  relinquishment  of  France's  claims 
against  England  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  recognized  the  overlordship  of  the  repub- 
lic in  Morocco.  Since  Algeria,  France's  prov- 
ince, adjoins  Morocco,  French  interests  were 
recognized  as  being  paramount  in  the  latter 
country,  and  it  was  agreed  that  France  should 
undertake  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  intro- 
ducing certain  much-needed  refonns  into  the 
Moorish  Sultan's  dominions.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  France  should  maintain  the  -open  door" 
in  Morocco:  Italy  and  Spain  subsequently  recog- 
nized this  arrangement  between  France  and 
England,  hut  Germany,  since  she  is  not  a  Medi- 
terranean power,  was  not  consulted.  German 
commercial  interests  are  not  K''eal  in  Morocco, 
but  Kaiser  Wilhebii,  during  his  recent  rather 
dramatic  visit  to  Tangier,  declared  that  he  in- 
tended to  treat  the  Sultan  as  an  absolutely  in- 
dependent sovereign,  and  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  (ierman  trade  in  the  country.  This,  of 
course,  was  taken  as  a  formal  notice  that  Ger- 
many would  not  recognize  the  si)ecial  pusition 
of  France  in  Morocco.     The  Sultan's  reji'ction 
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Bed  French  reforms  and  his  ap- 
i  Kaiser's  proposal  for  an  inter- 
Tcnce.  together  with  the  failure  of 
ission  to  Fez,  left  but  two  courses 
[lulilic.  Shu  must  either  yield  or 
[ormally  oppose  (Jerniany  and  refuse  the  inter- 
natiiinal  conference.  Of  course,  France  desired 
neither  of  these  alternatives.  Her  ally,  liussia, 
is  temporarily  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  cordial  understanding  with  England 
(amounting,  it  is  now  chiiined  in  France,  to  a 
secret  alliance)  the  republic  would  probably  have 
been  forced  to  completely  back  down  or  resort  to 
war.  As  it  was.  M.  Delcasse,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  forced  to  resign,  his  portfolio  beinjj 
assumed  by  M.  Rouvier,  the  ]irinie  minister. 
England's  firm  attitude  in  supporting  Fmnce  in 
this  matter  has,  in  effect,  checkmated  the  Kaiser's 
diplomacy.  For  a  few  days  diplomatic  relations 
between  tlie  republic  and  her  eastern  neighbor 
were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  press  of 
lioth  coontries  was  hinting  at  actual  hostilities. 
With  all  the  Mediterranean  powers,  including 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  approving 
of  her  position,  however,  France  has  little  to 
fear  from  an  international  conference  in  the 
matter  of  Morocco.  Late  reports  indicate  that 
she  will  consent  to  such  a  conference. 

Of    more    than  ordinary  interest  in 

King  Alfamo     ,  ,  ,      •       i       •  . 

of  Spain  Sdii  the  way  of  royal  junketings  has 
visiting,  been  the  recent  tour  through  Franco 
and  England  of  the  youngest  king  of  Europe, 
jiis  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain.  The 
young  monarch,  although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  has  for  the  past  tlireo  years  been  actual 
ruler  of  his  country.  He  is  a  manly,  progressive 
monarch,  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  and 
the  taste  of  his  quality  whicli  the  world  has  bo  far 
received  justifies  the  belief  that  he  combines 
so;iie  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  Spanish 
race,  and  that  perhaps  fate  wili  enable  him  to 
initiate  the  economic  and  political  regeneration 
of  his  people.  The  civilized  world  rejoices 
in  his  escape  from  a  horrible  death  by  the 
bomb  of  an  anarchist,  in  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  in  Paris,  on  June  I.  It  was 
generally  believed  tljat  the  Spanish  King's  visit 
to  London  had  for  its  principal  object  a  meeting 
between  him  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Patricia 
of  Connaught,     The  engagement  of  the  young 


people,  as  we  noted  last  month,  is  still  claimed 
by  certain  Spanish  and  English  newspapers. 
At  any  rate,  the  young  king  was  received  with 
great  ovations  in  both  Paris  and  London. 
American  and  English  friends  of  the  Spanish 
people  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  council  of 
state  in  Madrid,  after  long  consideration  of  the 
edict  against  bull-fighting  on  Sunday,  issued 
some  months  ago,  has  authorized  the  resump- 
tion of  this  sport  on  Sunday  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  art.  They  will  also  regret  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  Spanish  labor  situation,  owing 
principally  to  the  increasing  emigration,  which 
seriously  afEects  the  future  of  the  country,  in 
view  of  the  vast  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  the 
kingdom  which  now  lacks  tillers.  This  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  laborer  to 
subsist.  Spanish  labor  conditic^ns  in  one  way 
liave  been  bettered  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  number  of  labor  unions  having  increased 
fjom  69  to  ;J73,  with  a  present  membership  of 
57,000.  There  are  many  hopeful  signs,  how- 
ever, not  the  least  among  these  being  the 
frugality  of  the  [leople,  resulting  in  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury.  There  are  many  indications  that 
after  a  century  of  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and 
general  commercial  prostration  the  Spanish 
people  are  awakening  to  possibilities  of  national 
greatness.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  government  of  Madrid  will  act  in  strict 
accord  with  France  in  the  Morocco  affair. 

incnaaeii  Following  upon  a  long  period  of  bit- 
Austria-  tcr  discuBsion,  the  A  us  tro- Hungarian 
Hangarg.  ^j.[^^^  appears  to  be  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  action.  The  appointment,  on  June 
18,  by  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  of  King 
of  Hungary,  of  General  Baron  Geza  Fejervary 
as  i»remier  of  Hungary  indicates  that  the  policy 
of  compromise  and  conciliation  represented  by 
Premier  Tisza  has  come  to  an  end.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  military  strong-man,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  majority  party,  wliile,  as  yet, 
strictly  constitutional,  has  aroused  great  bitter- 
ness among  the  Hungarians,  who  have  no  con- 
fidence in  his  personality,  and  who  regard  his 
appointment  as  the  first  act  of  the  Emperor- 
King  toward  an  open  absolutism  and  a  military 
dictatorship.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  Hungarian 
Diet  presented  an  address  to  the  King  urging 
parliamentary  reform,  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, reform  in  taxation,  economic  independ- 
ence, and  the  authorization  of  the  use  of  the 
Hungarian  language  in  the  army.  The  appoint- 
Tncnt  of  Baron  Fejervary  is  the  answer  from 
Vienna.  Tlie  programme  of  the  new  leader,  as 
known  iit  present,  indicates  that  he  regards  his 
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leadership  as  only  administrative  and  transitory. 
He  promises  in  no  way  to  provoke  the  nation,  he 
asks  no  budget,  and  he  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
cruit or  collect  taxes.  All  he  will  undertake  to  do, 
he  declares,  is  by  proclamation  to  ask  the  people 
to  pay  their  taxes,  and  appeal  to  the  young  men 
to  render  voluntary  military  service.  So  far, 
his  leadersliip  will  be  constitutional.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  attempt  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  programme,  the  cabinet  would  at  once 
become  unconstitutional.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Hungarian  people  to  oppose  passive  resist- 
ance to  this  programme,  and  thus  bring  about 
its  failure.  If  the  Fejervary  cabinet  keeps  its 
promises,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  present 
Hungarian  political  situation.  But  Hungary  ex- 
pects the  cabinet  to  violate  its  promises.  And 
then  ?  —  perhaps  a  repetition  of  the  stirring 
events  of  1848. 

^  ,    ^,      ^  In  the  sliiftinc:  of  diplomatic  repre- 

Colombia  and  .        c»  r  i 

the  Panama  sentatives  in  two  of  the  most  trouble- 
^**'*  some  countries  of  South  America 
there  may  be  more  than  ordinary  significance. 
Mr.  Russell  returns  from  Bogota  to  Cardcas, 
where  he  is  understood  formerly  to  have  been 
persona  grata ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  our 
government  may  cherish  the  hope  that  he  may 
do  something  toward  readjusting  our  relations 
with  Venezuela.  He  is  succeeded  at  Bogotd  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  lately  our  minister  to  Panama. 
With  the  establishment  of  more  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Colombia  there  is  opened  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  activity 
j,nd  skill.  It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
Reyes,  as  the  special  representative  of  Colombia, 
presented  to  Mr.  Hay,  toward  the  end  of  1903, 
a  statement  of  his  country's  grievances  on  ac- 
count of  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  republic  of  Panama.  Mr.  Hay,  in  his 
reply  of  January  5,  1904,  while  denying  that 
the  complaints  against  the  United  States  were 
well  founded,  tendered  the  good  offices  of  this 
government  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  between  Colom- 
bia and  the  republic  of  Panama.  Among  the 
objects  to  be  attained  he  particularly  mentioned 
the  delimitation  of  boundaries  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  pecuniary  liabilities.  Both  these 
questions  yet  remain  open,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  finally  adjusted.  The  United 
States  has  in  them  an  important  interest,  both 
as  the  guarantor  of  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  Panama  and  as  the  representative  of 
American  creditors  whose  claims  against  Co- 
lombia, antedating  the  independence  of  Panama, 
remain  undetermined  and  unsatisfied.  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  when  minister  to  Siam,  became  famous 


as  an  adjuster  of  difficult  claims,  and  he  now 
enters  upon  his  fourth  important  diplomatic 
position  among  the  Latin-Americans.  In  this 
number  our  readers  will  find  a  highly  instructive 
article  from  his  pen  on  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Mr.  Barrett  will  doubtless  find  at  Bogotd  an 
opportunity  to  be  of  great  practical  service  in 
adjusting  relations  between  the  republics  of 
Colombia  and  Panama,  as  well  as  in  improving 
those  between  his  own  country  and  Colombia. 
It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the  Colombians 
will  see  clearly  that  the  nominal  loss  of  Panama 
is  as  nothing  to  them  compared  with  the  sub- 
stantial advantage  of  having  their  two  coast 
lines  connected  by  a  ship  canal  which  will  be  as 
fully  theirs  as  ours  for  all  practical  purposes. 


The 


Last  month  witnessed  the  end  of  a 
Vindication  of  painful  incident  in  the  diplomatic 
Mr.  Loomia.  i^jgtory  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
reference  was  made  on  page  653  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Review.  This  incident  involved 
the  honor  of  the  country  in  the  person  of  one 
who  had  represented  it  in  Venezuela, — a  region 
where  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  there  should 
be  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  upright  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States.  The  country  had 
been  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Loomis  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  shocked  to  have  it  charged  that  he, 
while  minister  to  Venezuela,  had  been  engaged 
in  transactions  in  connection  with  asphalt  and 
other  American  interests  that  were  not  only  un- 
becoming in  an  official  representative,  but  other- 
wise culpable.  The  charges  were  conveyed  to 
the  State  Department  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Loomis  as  our  minister 
at  Caracas  ;  and  this  gentleman  had  come  to 
Washington  and  used  every  endeavor  to  make 
good  the  accusations.  The  President  asked  Sec- 
retary Taft  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry.  The 
result  has  been  a  complete  vindication  of  Mr. 
Loomis,  Secretary  Taft's  report  having  been 
made  public  by  the  President  on  June  20.  Mr. 
Bowen's  dismissal  from  the  government  service 
accompanied  the  full  establishment  of  Mr. 
Loomis'  innocence  of  wrongdoing.  If  it  had 
been  merely  an  issue  between  two  men,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  important ;  but  there  was  in- 
volved the  honor  and  good  faith  of  American 
diplomacy  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  we  should  maintain 
our  high  reputation.  Every  leading  newspaper 
in  South  America  gave  full  space  to  all  the  gos- 
sip and  rumor  that  could  be  telegraphed  from 
Washington  regarding  this  Bowen-Loomis  affair, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  wrong  im- 
pressions that  have  been  given. 
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,  .  The  reference  made  by  Secretary 
t^H:Vete.'L  Taft,  in  his'  speech  as  temporary 
Ian  Trouble,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
State  convention,  to  the  international  contro- 
versy growing  out  of  the  alleged  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  an  American  asphalt  company 
in  Venezuela  has  again  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country.  The  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  there  have  been  many  vague  and  con- 
tradictory reports  afloat.  In  August  last,  the 
president  of  the  General  Asphalt  Company,  of 
which  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company, 
whose  property  has  been  taken,  is  a  subsidiary 
concern,  made  a  report  to  the  stockholders,  in 
which  the  case  of  the  company,  as  it  stood  at 
that  time,  was  set  forth.  Not  long  afterward, 
statements  of  a  different  purport,  not  traceable 
to  any  definite  source,  began  to  appear  in  the 
public  prints,  while  during  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  a  constant  supply,  proceeding,  it 
is  understood,  from  a  Venezuelan  press  bureau 
which  has  been  in  active  operation  in  Washing- 
ton. These  statements  were  obviously  designed 
to  produce  the  impression  that  the  case  had 
"been  dealt  with  by  the  authortties  at  Washing- 
ton in  a  hasty  and  impatient  spirit,  and  with  a 
strong  desire  to  use  the  '*l)ig  stick."  To  those 
who  have  followed  the  developments  of  the  con- 
troversy step  by  step,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
After  the  case  was  fully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  course, — unusual  in  diplo- 
matic affairs, — was  taken  of  referring  it  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  ;  and  still  later,  after  the 
Attorney- General  had  made  his  report,  the 
matter  came  into  the  hands  of  Secretary  Taft 
AS  temporary  supervisor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  case  has  therefore  been  the  subject 
of  the  utmost  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  government ;  and  if,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Judge  Taft's .  speech,  the  position 
of  this  government  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  has  undergone  no  change,  it 
must  be  because  the  essential  facts  on  which  it 
has  acted  have  not  been  shaken. 

^    It  appears  that  the  titles  of  the  New 

History  of      ^      V     «       t>  i  f^ 

the  Asphalt   York    &    Bermudez    Company    run 

Dispute.       ^^^^     ^^     ^jj^     yg^j.     J  3^3^    ^jjgj^     ^YiQ 

Venezuelan  Government,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress,  granted  to  Horatio  R.  Hamilton, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right 
for  twenty-five  years  to  exploit  the  asphalt  and 
-other  natural  products  of  the  State  of  Bermudez. 
This  concession  Hamilton,  in  1885,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  assigned 
to .  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company,  a  cor- 


poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Subsequently,  in  1888,  the  company  ae* 
cured,  under  the  laws  of  Venezuela,  a  definitive 
mining  title  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Bermudez 
Lake,  a  deposit  of  asphalt  in  the  State  <5tf  .Ber- 
mudez, and  a  fee-simple  title  to  over  tirelve 
square  miles  of  land  surrounding  the  lake,  ^he 
first  appreciable  shipment  of  asphalt  by  the  com- 
pany was  made  in  1891.  For  several  years  the 
shipments  were  small  ;  but  in  1897  the  output, 
as  the  result  of  expenditures  which  the  company 
had  made,  was  greatly  increased.  ^.^Prioif  to  the 
time  when  asphalt  began  to  be  mined  in  paying 
quantities,  the  company  appears  to  have  hagi^no 
trouble  with  the  Venezuelan  Government.  But 
since  that  point  was  reached,  and  especially  since 
the  advent  of  President  Castro,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly involved  in  litigation,  back  of  \^hich  the 
Venezuelan  Government  has  intone  form  or 
another  always  stood,  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing the  company  of  the  lake,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Upon  the  merits  of  all  the  phases  of 
this  litigation  we  do  not  assume  to  express  an 
opinion  ;  we  merely  state  the  undisputed  facts 
on  unimpeachable  authority.  On  several  occa- 
sions, moreover,  the  company's  attorneys  have 
been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  molested;  the' 
courts  concerned  with  the  litigation  have  been 
set  up  and  torn  down  ;  and  executive  decrees, 
as  well  as  "judicial"  processes,  have  been  em. 
ployed  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  property 
it  held.  The  company  has  from  time  to  time 
received  diplomatic  support  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  Bermudez  Lake  till  near 
the  end  of  July  last,  when,  by  an  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding, taken  by  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  its  own  name  and  behalf,  a  ''depositary,"  or 
receiver,  was  appointed  for  the  property  by  the 
newly  constituted  Federal  and  Cassation  Court. 
The  depositary  is  a  person  who  was  once  the 
company's  managing  director  at  Caracas,  but 
who  afterward  disagreed  with  the  company  and 
became  associated  with  its  competitors. 

^^  The  only   ground   assigned   for  the 

Venezuelan  appointment  of  a  depositary  was  the 
^****'  alleged  failure  of  the  company  to 
canalize  or  dredge  a  certain  stream,  in  the  non- 
canalization  of  which  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, after  due  notice  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  work,  had  for  upward  of  twenty  years  ac- 
quiesced without  complaint.  Meanwhile,  the 
asphalt  mined  by  the  depositary  with  the  use  of 
the  company's  capital  and  plant  is  delivered  to 
the  company's  rivals  in  business,  so  that  the 
company  is  obliged  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  the  product  of  what  is  in  law  still  its  own 
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property.  The  price  at  whicii,  according  to  the 
depositary's  reports  to  the  court,  thd  crude  as- 
phalt is  sold  represents  practically  the  actual 
cost  of  mining  and  insurance.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  leave  a  fine  margin  of  profit  for  those, 
whoever  they  may  be,  in  Venezuela  and  tlie 
United  States,  who  divide  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  refined  product.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  had 
some  difficulty  in  regarding  this  receivership  as 
a  strictly  "judicial"  proceeding,  the  tact  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  remarkable.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  not  accustomed  to 
receiverships  which,  instead  of  managing  tbu 
property  in  the  interest  of  the  legal  owner  and 
his  creditors,  seek  to  destroy  their  business 
and  security,  while  promoting  interests  which 
are  disguised  or  concealed.  The  statement  has 
often  been  made  that  tlie  property  was  seized 
because  of  the  company's  complicity  in  the 
Matos  revolution  in  1902.  This  statement  is 
destitute  of  foundation.  A  suit  for  damages 
appears  to  have  been  brought  against  the  com- 
pany on  the  ground  of  alleged  complicity  in  the 
revolution  ;  but  this  was  some  time  after  the 
seizure  of  the  company's  property,  and  had  with 
it  no  connection  whatever.  It  was  no  douht 
upon  the  strength  of  the  undisputed  facts  in  the 
case  that  Secretary  Taft  declared  that  this  gov- 
ernment was  endeavoring  ■•  to  rescue  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  from  what  is  said  to 
be  an  unjust  confiscation  by  the  sovereign  uniler 
color   of  judicial   sanction  \,"  that,   arbitration 


Justice  Morgan  J.  < 

E  EQUITABLE  1. 


having  been  refused  by  Venezuela,  the  matter 
would  be  submitted  to  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  President  was 
meanwhile  exercising  "all  the  forbearance  that 
is  due  to  a  weaker  nation." 

PsMna  Because  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
missioners, in  buying  certain  sup- 
plies necessary  in  construction  work, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  cheapest  markets, 
some  of  the  ultra- protectionists  have  construed 
the  commission's  action  as  a  ■'  blow  at  American 
industries."  The  fact  is  that  the  commission, 
in  the  absence  of  any  restriction  by  Congress, 
has  taken  the  wise  and  provident  course  of 
seeking  and  obtaining,  fur  this  great  govern- 
ment work,  the  most  advantageous  prices  and 
terms.  If  steel  rails  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  sold  at  a  profit  to  foreigners  for  %'lfi 
a  ton,  the  commission  has  seen  no  reason  for 
paying  home  manufacturers  *2.s  a  ton.  If  Con- 
gress wished  to  have  the  Covei-nmeiit  pay 
American  stei'l  manufactnrei-s  tiio  additional 
J8  on  every  ton  of  steel  rails  tliat  it  has  to  buy, 
it  was  entirely  within  its  power  to  enact  the 
necessary  laws.  Congress,  indeed,  was  asked 
to  declare  a  policy  in  this  very  niHlter  of  the 
purchase  of  canal  supplies,  but  it  declined  to  do 
so.  It  appears  that  comparatively  small  pur- 
chases will  be  required  between  now  and  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  the  commission 
will  doubtless  be  guided  by  the  conditions  in 
each  individual  case  as  it  arises. 
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.  ,-_  The  difficulties  in  tlie  affairs  o(  tho 
Heads  tht  great  insurance  company  known  as 
fqaitabi:  ^^^  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
have  now  passed  to  the  stage  where  they  need 
not,  in  a  practical  sense,  worry  the  policy-hold- 
«rs.  There  will  come  a  time  in  the  near  future 
when  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  obtain  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  Equitable'a  troubles  as  a 
completed  episode  ;  and  wc  shall  then  hope  (o 
secure  for  our  readers  a  reliable  statement  and 
review  of  the  nialter  at  some  length.  It  is  enough 
now  to  say  that  the  company  entered  upon  a  new 
era  in  its  history  when,  on  June  10,  the  reins  of 
authority  were  assumed  by  tho  Hon.  Paid  Mor- 
ton, who  has  retired  from  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet. 
Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  a  vast  range 
of  power  to  improve  in  every  way  the  carrying 


tion  had  not  become  fully  known  as  these  pages 
were  closed  for  the  press.  Mr.  Morton,  as  the 
new  president  of  the  board,  has  meanwhile  en^ 
tered  upon  a  sweeping  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  able  public  accountants,  into  every  phase 
of  the  company's  business  methods  as  of  the 
date  of  Juno  10. 


on  of  the  company's  affairs.  The  resignations 
of  the  president  and  all  the  leading  officers  were 
place*!  in  his  hands  upon  his  assuiiiptiuu  of  his 
new  duties.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
to  take  up  the  drastic  criticisms  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  contained  in  tlie  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  headed  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick.  of  Pittsburg  ;  nor  can  we 
now  discuss  the  report  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the 
New  York  State  Cuiivmissioner  ot  Insurance. 
ior  the  reason  that  the  results  of  his  investiga- 


FortKe  ^*  ''"'^  ^™"  ""  '^'''*"^'"1  question  what 
Poiicn-  should  become  of  the  proprietary 
*o/rfBri.  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1 00.000.  The  existence  of  this  controlling  com- 
[lany  liad  always  made  the  Equitable  different  in 
form  fj'om  the  hirge  insurance  companies  which 
are  carried  on  upon  the  full  mutual  plan.  The 
Equitable  had  1  een  established  by  the  late 
Henry  Hyde,  wdio  kept  till  his  death  a  control- 
ling number  of  shares  of  stcwk  in  the  company, 
and  whose  contml  had  i»assed  to  his  son,  Mr. 
James  Hazeu  Hyde,  who  became  actively  aaso- 
eiat.ed  with  the  business  as  vice-president.  The 
most  liitter  phases  of  the  controversy  had  arisen 
over  the  demand  oi  Mr.  Alexander,  the  presi- 
dent, and  i.ther  officers  ihat  the  cotiipanv  should 
be  dissulvcd,  in  order  that  the  policy-holder 
might  I'c  put  ill  authority  on  the  mutual  plan. 


MAYOR  JOHN  WEAVER.  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  different  result,  however.  Las  now  been 
reached,  which  may  prove  for  tiie  time  being 
ft  fairly  satisfactory  t-oni promise.  Mr.  Hyde's 
controlling  interest  id  tlie  company,  consisting 
of  shares  of  stock  Laving  a  nominal  value  of 
somewhat  more  than  «.'iO,000,  lias  beon  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Rvan,  of  New  York, 
for  fJ,5(}0,000.  Mr.  Ryan  is  prominent  as  one 
of  the  so-called  "  magnates  "'  of  tlie  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  systein  ;  ami  he.  with  his  Ijusi- 
ness  associates,  is  ftl>out  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  underground  railroad  sys- 
tem to  operate  in  alliance  with  the  surface  linos, 
Mr.  Ryan's  purchase  of  the  Equitable  stock  was 
at  once  followed  by  bis  turjiing  it  over  in  trust 
to  three  dislinguiahed  gentlemen. — namely.  ex- 


President  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J.  0  Brlcn, 
of  the  New  York  bench,  and  Mr.  George  West 
inghouse,  of  Pittsl'Urg.^this  committee  being 
authorized  to  vote  the  shares  in  the  election  of 
a.  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Equi- 
table Society.  It  was  stipulated  that  sucli  trus- 
tees should  be  elected  from  the  policy-holders, 
and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ]>eople  whose  lives  are  insured  in 
the  society  and  whose  interests  are  the  only 
really  substantial  ones  to  he  considered.  It  is 
not  quite  umlerslood  what  benefit  Mr.  Ryan 
experts  to  derive  from  this  purchase,  in  view  of 
the  seeming  completeness  with  which  he  has  di- 
vested himself  of  the  advantages  of  control. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  to  which,  as  we  have 
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said,  it  will  be  desirable  to  revert 
future  with  a  more  thoroughgoing 


j^^  Philadelphia  has  reformed.  It  ia  the 
atooiatioB  In  swiftest  and  most  thorough  muni- 
phiiadtiphia.  (.jpj^i  revolution  known  in  American 
civic  aunals.  Without  an  election  and  without 
primaries,  without  warning  and  without  prepara- 
tion, the  great  deep  o£  small  houBeholders,— 
which  ia  Philadelphia, — moved  from  below. 
"When  the  work  was  over,  Mayor  "Weaver,  who 
led  the  revolution,  had  not  only  clianged  the 
heads  of  the  two  executive  departments,  with 
ten  thousand  employees,  but  he  was  in  full  con- 
trol of  City  CouBcils  ;  he  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  city  Republican  party  organization  ; 
he  had  forced  the  city  Republican  committee  to 
withdraw  the  local  ticket  already  nominated  and 
await  the  clioice  of  another  ticket  by  the  reform 
leaders ;  he  had  begun  criminal  prosecution, 
stopped  work  on  contracts  for  filtration  plants, 
boulevards,  and  highways  amounting  to  some 
twelve  million  dollars,  beginning  a  searching 
investigation  by  a  board  of  expert  engineers, 
and  had  defeated  two  grabs,  one  a  contract  for 
seventy-five  years  in  gas  and  the  other  a  street- 
car grab  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  ot  streets, 
sought  by  the  two  local  public-serwice  corpora- 
tions, the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
and  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
Both  had  been  successfully  passed  before  this 
revolution  broke,  and  both  were  recalled,  on  the 
demand  of  the  mayor,  by  the  same  councils 
that  had  passed  them, 

»!.  o^  .1  The  coherent  homogeneous  vote  of 
aftkiLiKBi  the  myriads  of  small  homes  which 
make  up  Philadelphia  has  made  this 
sweeping  victory  possible  against  great  odds. 
The  party  majority  in  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia is  the  strongest  in  tho  country.  The 
city  machine  is  as  well  organized  as  Tammany 
Hall.  It  holds  city.  State,  and  federal  patron- 
age. For  ten  years  it  has  witiiout  challenge 
chosen  the  executive  ofEcers  at  Ilarrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  and  held  the  Legislature  and  Coun- 
cils. The  city  ring,  in  a  decade  ot  unchecked 
rule,  has  issued  $40,000,000  of  city  bonds  ;  let 
on  the  filtration  plant  alone  $13,000,000  of 
contracts  ;  as  much  more  on  various  public  im- 
provements, and  had  pending  work  authorized, 
but  not  let,  costing  about  *30,000,000.  The 
criminal  investigation  already  made  indicates 
that  on  the  filtration-plant  contracts  alone  the 
margin  of  loose  profit  is  from  28  to  'id  per  cent. 
In  this  period  the  city  gas  works  have  been 
leased  for  a  term  ending  in  1927,  on  provisions 
which  yield  $2,000,000  a  year,  twice  the  expected 


profit,  to  the  lessee,  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company.  The  other  pub  lie -service  cor- 
poration, the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, has  had  a  free  gift  of  a  subway  and  over 
two  hundred  miles  ot  street  without  payment 
and  without  limitation.  The  combination,  un- 
der an  antiquated  law  which  threw  no  safe- 
guards about  tlie  ballot  of  a  venal  vote  con- 
trolled by  machine  office-holders,  of  the  great 


(The  Repobllcsn  ei-Boss  of  PhtladelphU.) 

corporations,  railroad  and  public-service,  and  of 
a  corrupt  combination  ot  contractors  and  poli- 
ticians, seemed  omnipotent.  By  the  adroit  use 
of  State  and  city  appropriations  for  private 
charities  and  educational  institutions,  the  re- 
spectable were  placated.  The  leadei-s  of  this 
organization  were  also  wise  enough  to  meet  re- 
forms non-political  half-way.  The  last  State 
legislature  passed  excellent  sanitary  legislation, 
reorgan  zd  ns  ntlns  the  city  schools  of 
Philad  Ipl  a  pass  1  fii  ent  child-labor  laws, 
and  at  any  p  nt  p  d  ,Statc  legislation. 
Caret  lly  s  pa  at  (,1  It  ^^  management  and 
electe  1  ffi  s  th  1  ad  s  of  the  machine  chose 
judic  al  and  dat  s  us  lly  unexceptionable,  and 
elected  as  governor  of  the  State  and  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  men  honest,  dull,  highly  respected, 
without  stain,  but  pliant. 


a 
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In  April,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  was 
"/flflMwi™  concerned,    aelt-government    seemed 

to  have  disappeared.  Ita  charter 
was  amended,  in  the  teeth  of  universal  protest, 
so  as  to  rob  future  mayors  of  all  powers.  Sena- 
tor Boiea  Penrose  and  Insurance  Commissioner 
Israel  W.  Durham  made  all  nominations,  State 
and  city.  Tlie  former  awaits  investigation. 
Durham  lias  been  shown  to  be  a  silent  and  se- 
cret partner  in  a  contracting  firm  holding  %\^,- 
660,000  of  contracts,  under  city  ordinances  he 
passed,  let  by  officers  he  chose,  and  yielding 
some  HO  per  cent,  profit.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia,  the  corporation  pays  the  machine 
and  the  machine  aids  the  corporation.  It  is 
like  this  in  other  States,  but  preeminently  in 
that  founded  by  Penn.  After  a  long  series  of 
like  gifts  and  franchises,  councils  voted  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  streets,  passed  a  costly  boulevard  system, 
and  in  return  tor  $25,000,000  intended  for  more 
contracts  proposed  to  lease  the  city  gas  works 
for  seventy'five  years,  postponing  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

This  ran  the  pliant  fingers  of  the  ma- 
9iii-i.nitt    chine  into  the  pockets  of  every  house- 

Agltatlon.     JjqUqp    ^Jjq    1,^,)    g^    g^g    ^j]}    jq    p^y^ 

some  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  num- 
ber. Suddenly  this  great  mass  moved  from 
within.  The  pulpit  of  small  churches  knew  it 
before  the  press,  the  little  division  leaders  before 
the  ward  managers,  and  they  before  the  chiefs 
of  the  organization.  In  a  week,  the  city  seethed. 
Children  of  councilmen  came  crying  from  the 
public  schools.  No  one  would  play  with  them. 
Callous,  thick-skinned  politicians  found  their 
mail,  their  telephones,  and  their  daily  tours  one 
hot  rain  of  protest  from  theirold  neighbors. 
Division  leaders  reported  defection  by  the  ava- 
lanche. The  small  householder,  the  narrow 
burgher,  comfortable,  contented,  owning  his 
house,  careless  over  ideals,  education,  corrup- 
tion, and  venal  voter,  was  aflame  over  a  big- 
ger gas  bill.  It  is  the  old  story  of  ship  money 
and  stamp  taxes.  No  vote  was  necessary.  No 
primary  was  needed.  The  leaders  of  a  political 
machine  arc  ignorant  of  mucli,  but  they  know 
the  voice  of  the  voter  in  the  land.  John  "Weaver, 
the  mayor,  chosen  by  tho  machine,  and  its  life- 
long friend  and  supporter,  had  been  a  fair  case 
lawyer  and  district  attorney.  Honest,  narrow, 
clean-lived,  of  a  legal  mind,  restive  at  the  way 
he  was  treated  as  a  mere  figurehead,  he  recog- 
nized the  civic  revolution  because  ho  was  him- 
self of  the  class  that  had  risen.  He  had,  more- 
over, in  his  day  won  his  division  and  was  a  ward 


Backed  by  the  vast  maas  of  volera, 
onS'af*  he  worked  the  revolution  already 
'^"'"-  outlined.  Tliere  never  was  a  better 
proof  that  the  city  citizen  can  be  trusted  to  act 
when  misgovernment  is  put  in  terms  of  hie  own 
personal  experience.  When  it  is  in  the  terms  of 
the  experience  of  tho  expert,  the  publicist,  the 
reformer,  or  the  well-to-do,  he  is  unmoved.  When 
he  sees,  he  acts.  He  loves  material  content.  His 
ideals  are  low.  He  is  ignorant.  But  once  let 
him  see,  either  by  wise  law  or  through  injudi- 
cious spoliation,  that  evil  is  afoot  and  he  smites 
without  delay  and  without  remedy.  This  sud- 
den, swift  revolution  has  awakened  the  State. 
The  machine  Quay  left  has  had  to  put  on  its 
ticket  for  justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  John 
Stewart,  reformer  and  independent.  The  com- 
ing year  will  see  a  struggle  for  the  Republican 
State  organization,  with  the  Philadelphia  organi- 
zation on  the  side  of  reform.  Pennsylvania  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  popular  movement  whose 
basis  is  no  passing  spasm,  but  the  gathered  pro- 

Ciiica  t      ^'^'  '^""'^^  Dalrymple,   manager   of 

am/         the  municipally  owned  street- railway 

oiaigou,.     [-jjgg  ^f  Glasgow,  who  visited  Chicago 

last  month'at  the  invitation  of  Mayor  Duunp, 

pointed  out  important  differences  between  trafTic 

conditionsin  thetwo 

cities.     In  Glasgow, 

the  popu- 


sted 


■ithii 


short  distances  of 
the  city's  center, 
thus  making  feasi- 
ble the  system  of 
graded  fares.  In 
Chicago,  on  tho  oth- 
er hand,  long  rides, 
with  transfer  privi- 
leges, for  a  five-cent 
fare  are  demanded. 
While  it  appears 
that  Glasgow  gives 
short  rides  for  one 
and  two  cents  and 
carries  so  many  i>as- 
sengers  at  these  low  ratesthat  the  business  is  con- 
ducted at  a  profit,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  such  a 
system  could  be  made  to  pay  in  Chicago,  where 
there  is  far  leas  demand  for  short  rides.  In 
most  American  cities,  the  traffic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  in  Chicago.  Another  suggestion 
from  Glasgow's  experience  that  had  an  element 
of  novelty  even  to  the  advocates  of  municipal 
operation  related  to  the  powers  of  the  manager, 
which  are  quite  as  autocratic  as  is  usually  the 
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case,  in  private  ownersiiip.  The  manager  is 
made  responsible  for  the  euccsBsful  running  of 
the  road,  and  is  given  unlimited  authority  in 
the  selection  and  dismissal  of  all  classes  of  em- 


CA/CBiro'i 


Political  interference  is  unknown  in 
igow,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tenure  of  em- 
ployment is  never  assured.  How  can  the  ordi- 
nary civil-service  regulations  of  a  city  like  Chi- 
cago be  adapted  to  a  street-railway  service  ?  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  is  now  confronting 
Mayor  Dunne  and  the  party  in  Chicago  which 
favors  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  Adams 
Street  system. 

Late  in  May,  the  Chicago  teamsters' 
strike,  the  most  serious  labor  disturb- 
*""  ance  that  has  occurred  in  the  first 
half  of  1905,  seemed  on  the  eve  of  settlement, 
but  the  refusal  of  the  express  companies  to  take 
back  their  drivers  who  had  struck  in  violation 
of  contract  prolonged  the  struggle.  The  lumber 
companies  discharged  all  drivers  who  refused  to 
make  deliveries  to  boycotted  firms  and  corpora- 
tions, and  this  action  threatened  at  one  time  to 
involve  the  building  trades  in  the  contest,  but 
tappily  the  unions  in  tliose  trades  voted  to 
carry  out  their  contracts  and  to  take  no  part 
in  the  strike.  Another  month  passed  with  little 
change  in  the  general  situation.  Great  incon- 
venience was  caused  to  business  houses  and  in- 


dividuals, and  in  some  cases  serious  loss.  In  the 
meantime,  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Dunne's  investi- 
gating committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor, 
were  balked  by  the  refusal  of  the  union  leaders 
to  give  testimony  unless  al!  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  open  to  the  public, — a  course  that 
was  deemed  impracticable.  As  it  turned  out, 
however,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  vir- 
tually accomplished  through  the  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  grand  jury.  This  resulted  in  dis- 
closures of  great  importance  in  regard  to  charges 
of  blackmail,  bribery,  and  "  graft  "  made  against 
labor  leaders  and  involving  certain  employers. 
The  thorough  investigation  made  by  the  grand 
jury  is  likely  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
Chicago's  industrial  life. 

_  Announcement  of  the  intention  on  the 

in  part  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States 

Africa.  ^^  celebrate  with  many  ceremonies, 
next  autumn,  the  two -hundred -and -fiftieth  anni-  ■ 
versary  of  Jewish  settlement  in  this  country 
comes  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  of  the  Zion- 
ist special  committee  declining  to  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  Great  Britain's  Uganda  colony 
offer.  The  British  Government,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, about  two  years  ago  offered  the  Zion- 
ist Congress  an  elevated  tract  of  land  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  in  East 
Africa,  for  Jewish  colonization,  the  Jews  to  have 
an  autonomous  government  under  British  suze- 
rainty. This  project  was  supported  by  many  in- 
fluential Hebrews,  including  the  author,  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  The  Zionist  Congress  sent  a 
committee  to  Uganda  to  investigate  the  terri- 
tory. This  committee  returned  in  March  last, 
and  it  was  said  that  while  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  impressed  by  the  healthiness  of 
the  country  they  apparently  were  not  sanguine 
regarding  the  agricultural  prospects.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Major  Gibbons, 
an  eminent  explorer,  now  reports.  It  has  no 
doubt  acted  wisely  in  declining  with  thanks  the 
offer  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  to  which  they  object. 
They  admit  these.  But  it  is  perfectly  wild, 
without  markets  or  any  kind  of  civilization.  It 
is  a  region  for  which  everything  is  still  to  be 
done.  It  takes  much  time  and  men  made  of 
stern  stuff  to  plant  order,  system,  and  civiliza- 
tion in  such  a  tangled  wilderness.  Unfortunate 
Hebrews  deserve  a  better  chance.  The  United 
States  of  America  is,  after  ail,  the  real  Zion  of 
the  Hebrew. 
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(From  May  W  to  June  SO,  1905.) 


POLITICS  AND  GvOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

May  23. — The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  closes  its  hearings  on  the  railroad- 
rate  question Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  dis- 
misses from  office  the  directors  of  public  safety  and  of 
public  works. 

May  24. — Ohio  Republicans  in  State  convention  are 

addressed  by  Secretary  Taf  t,  as  temporary  chairman 

The  officials  dismissed  by  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  restored  to  office  by  an  injunction. 

May  25. — Ohio  Republicans  renominate  Gov.  Myron 

T.  Herrick Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  secures 

the  reinstatement  of  his  ejected  appointees Charles 

G.  Magoon  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  zone. 

May  26. — A  mass-meeting  of  citizens  in  Pliiladelphia 
approves  the  course  of  Mayor  Weaver  in  his  fight 
against  the  machine. 

May  27. — In  the  Philadelphia  gas-lease  fight,  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  formally  with- 
draws its  proposition  for  the  seventy-five-year  lease. . . . 
Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  mayor's  term  of  office  to  four  years  and  the  bill 
transferring  the  power  to  grant  franchises  from  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

May  29. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms 
the  validity  of  the  special  franchise-tax  law  of  New 

York Mayor  Weaver's  victory  over  the  Philadelphia 

ring  is  declared  complete. 

May  80. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  fixes  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor  in 
the  canal  zone. 

May  31. — President  Roosevelt  electg^Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Maryland,  to  succeed  Paul  Alorton  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  on  July  1  (see  page  35) Injunction 

proceedings  against  the  new  officials  appointed  by  Mayor 
Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  are  withdrawn. 

June  1. — The  taking  of  the  State  census  is  begun  in 
New  York The  Philadelphia  City  Councils  unani- 
mously recall  the  gas-lease  ordinance  from  Mayor 
Weaver  and  ratify  his  appointment  of  new  directors  of 
public  safety  and  of  public  works. . .  .The  president  of 
the  last  Arkansas  Senate  is  arrested  for  alleged  bribery. 

June  2. — Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  asks  for 
and  obtains  the  resignations  of  several  city  officials  and 
fills  their  places  with  citizens  who  are  in  accord  with 

his  reform  policy Judge  Grosscup,   of  the  United 

States  Circuit  Court,  refuses  to  continue  the  temporary 
injunction  preventing  the  municipal  authorities  of  Chi- 
cago from  ousting  the  transit  companies  from  streets 
where  their  franchises  have  expired. 

June  3. — Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
bills  designed  to  abolish  the  Raines  law  hotels. 

June  6.— Mayor  Weaver  begins  an  inquiry  into  the 
handling  of  Philadelphia  city  funds  on  deposit. 

June  7.— The  federal  grand  jury  at  Chicago  is  in- 
structed to  continue  its  investigation  of  the  beef  trust. 

June  8. — The  Attorney-General  decides  that  the  eight- 


hour  law  applies  to  mechanics  and  laborers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  but  not  to  the  railroad  or  office  force. 

June  10. — Mayor  Weaver  removes  two  "organiza- 
tion" magistrates  in  Philadelphia  and  appoints  a  non- 
partisan board  to  advise  him  in  matters  pertaining  to 
municipal  business  affairs. 

June  15. — The  connection  of  "Boss"  Durham,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  contracts  involving  1521,000,000  is 
shown  in  court. 

June  16.— President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order  calling 
for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
department  business  at  Washington. 

June  19. — The  Philadelphia  Republican  city  com- 
mittee advocates  a  substitute  ticket  in  the  coming  elec-. 
tions. 

June  20. — President  Roosevelt  directs  the  dismissal 
of  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  minister  to  Venezuela,  for  cir- 
culating unfounded  charges  against  Francis  B.  Loomis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

POLITICS   AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  22. — An  attempt  by  the  opposition  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  force  a  reply  to  a  motion  of  the" 
Liberal  leader  causes  great  disorder  and  forces  the 
Speaker  to  suspend  the  session. 

May  23. — President  Castro  decrees  amnesty  to  all 
Venezuelan  exiles,  and  to  political  prisoners  not  above 

the  grade  of  colonel The  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke 

Sergius  is  executed  at  Moscow. 

May  24.— The  treasurer  of  New  Zealand  announces 
a  surplus  of  $8,805,000  for  the  past  financial  year. . . . 
Russian  Liberals  establish  national  headquarters  at 
Moscow. 

May  25. — A  manifesto  of  the  people  of  Wales  is  is- 
sued by  the  Welsh  national  committee  on  education. 

May  27. — King  Oscar  resumes  the  government  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  vetoes  the  Norwegian  bill  for  a 
separate  consular  service,  and  refuses  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  Norwegian  minister. 

June  3. — Gen.  Cipriano  Castro  is  reelected  president 
of  Venezuela  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

June  4. — The  Czar  of  Russia  appoints  General  Trepov 
assistant  minister  of  the  interior,  with  almost  unlimit-ed 
power  to  suppress  popular  demonstrations. 

June  5. — The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow  is  for- 
bidden. 

June  6. — Despite  police  orders,  the  Russian  Zemstvo 

Congress  is  held  in  Moscow M.  Delcass6,  the  French 

minister  of  foreign  affairs,  resigns  office  ;  Premier  Rou- 
vier  assumes  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  addition  to 
his  own Emperor  William  of  Germany  raises  Chan- 
cellor von  Billow  to  the  rank  of  prince. 

June  13. — Premier  Delyannis,  of  Greece,  is  assassi- 
nated by  a  gambler  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

June  15. — The  Czar  accepts  the  resignation  of  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  of  Russia. 

June  20. — The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
Hfky  SQ.— The  Hague  tribunal,  in  the  dispute  be- 
VKoea  Japan  and  Great  Britaio,  France,  and  Germany 
with  regard  to  the  house  tan  levied  in  Japan  on  the 
foreign  con  cession!*,  decides  in  favor  o(  tlie  European 
governments. 

May  24.— Japan  accepts  the  decision  of  the  Hague 
court  with  reference  to  the  house  tHX. 

-Hay27.— The  Russian  CouuciloC  the  Empire  approves 
the  recommendations  ot  the  passport  commission,  in- 
clnding  recognition  of  foreign  passports,  thu^  meeting 
discrimination  against  American 


(Prepiifei;of  Greace.l 

Jews.. /. The  Cretao- Chamber  passes  a  resolution  again 
appealing  toHhe  powers  to  asBeot  to  Crete's  union  with 

May  38.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  inaugu- 
raten  the  Iat«matlonal  Conference  of  Agriculture  at 

June  I. — It  is  reported  from  Tangier  tht|t  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  haa  reJ<BCt«d  the  scheme  of  reforms  proposed 
by  Prance. 

June  a.— Servia'  demands  ot  Turkey  reparation  for 
the  seiiure  of  papers  at  the  Monastir  consulate. 

June  4.— The  Moroccan  foreign  minister  asks  the 
powers  for  an  International  conference  on  suggested 
reforms. 

Junes. — President  Roosevelt  decides  that  the  three 
Russian  cTUiserj  at  Manila  cannot  remain  to  repair 
iojurles  received  in  battle,  but  must  depart  or  be  in- 
terned uotll  the  end  of  the  war — Venezuela  and 
Colombia  resume  diplomatic  relations. 

JnDe6. — The  Canadian  memltersof  the  International 
'Waterways  Commission  accept  the   American    view. 


excluding  the  St.  John  River  from  Investigation The 

King  of  Spain  is  the  guest  of  the  King  of  England. 

June  7. — Norway,  through  the  Storthing,  declares 
itself  separated  from  Sweden  ;  King  Oscar  protests 
against  the  action  ;  there  is  uo  disturbance  in  either 
country. 

June  8.— Germany  proposes  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  Moroccan  question. 

June  9. —King  Oscar  declines  to  nominate  a  king  fur 

June  10.— President  Roosevelt's  note  urging  Russia 
and  Japan  individually  to  take  measures  for  peace  is 

accepted  by  both  nations The  union  flag  is  lowered 

throughout  Norway  and  (lie  Norse  tricolor  substituted 

The    Russian   rear-admiral,   Enquist,   notifies  the 

American  authorities  at  Manila  that  his  damaged  cruis- 
ers will  be  interned  until  the  end  ot  the  war  and  the 

officers  and  meu  give  parole Great  Britain  recalls  her 

battleships  from  the  far  East,  owing  to  the  change  in 

June  11. — Sweden  declines  to  recognize  the  secession 
o(  Norway  from  the  union. 

June  13.— Russia's  formal  reply  to  President  Roose- 
velt's note  urging  peace  negotiations  is  received  at 
Washington. 

June  15. — President  Roosevelt  officially  informs 
Japan  and  Russia  that  "W  ash  in  gton  has  been  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  at  the  request  of 
their  respective  representatives. 

June  16. — The  Japanese  minister  at  Washington 
makes  public  the  text  of  Japan's  reply  to  President 
Roosevelt's  note  in  regard  to  peace  negotiations. 

June  17. — The  French  premier  and  the  German  em- 
bassador at  Paris  confer  on  the  Moroccan  situation. 

June  19. — It  is  announced  that  France  and  Germany 
have  reached  an  understanding  ou  the  subject  of  Mo- 
rocco  The  Norwegian   Storthing  adopts  a  reply  to 

King  Oscar's  letter  upholding  the  act  of  secession 

The  Postmasler-General  of  the  United  States  signs 
postal  treaties  with  Panama  and  Australia. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

May  37-38.- Admiral  Togo  completely  defeats  the 
Russian  fleet  under  Rozhestzenski  in  tlie  Korean  Straits, 
destroying  or  capturing  all  the  Russian  battleships ; 
four  of  the  Russian  cruisers  escotpe,  three  to  the  Philip- 
plnea  and  one  to  Vladivostok  :  Admirals  Rozhestvenski 
and  Nebogatov  are  taken  prisoners.  Admiral  Voelker- 
sam  is  killed,  and  Admiral  Enquist  escapes;  14,000 
RuMians  go  down  with  their  siilps,  3,000  are  taken  pris- 
oners, and  1,000  escape ;  the  Japanese  loss  is  three  tor- 
pedo boats  and  about  800  men. 

June  3. — The  Russian  protected  cruisers  Olcg,  Au- 
rora,  and  Jenichu[r  arrive  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
In  a  damaged  condition. 

June  18.— Field  Marshal  Oyama  reports  the  occupii- 
tioo  of  several  villages  in  Manchuria,  the  most  severe 
engagement  being  at  Liao-Yang  Wo-Peng,  west  of  the 
Liao  River,  where  5,000  Russians  under  General  Mist- 
chenko,  with  20  guns,  are  driven  north  in  confusion, 
suffering  heavy  losses. 

June  20. — The  Japanese  under  Oyama  begin  an  en- 
veloping movement  in  Manchuria:  a  movement  upon 
Vladivostok  is  under  way  ;  Linevich  reports  his  ability 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  33.— The  Southern  Industrial  Parliament  opeua 
iU  sessions  in  WashiDgtoQ,  D.  C....Misa  Geoi^iana 
Bishop,  the  American  woman  golF  champion,  beats  all 
records  at  Cromer,  England,  llnishing  the  first  nine 
holes  in  3tt, 

May  34, —  The  Curoegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
makes  its  first  award The  Chicago  lumber  compa- 
nies become  involved  in  the  teamsters'  strike The 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  uppoints  a  committee 
to  consider  the  proposed  catheilral  in  Waahington. 

May  36.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  new  draw- 
bridge over  the  Hackensaek  River,  near  New  York 
City,  is  blown  up  irith  dynamite. 

May  29. — The  American  schooner  yacht  Atlantic, 
owned  by  Wilson  Marshall  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Charles 
Barr,  wins  the  Internationa!  yacht  race  from  Sandy- 
Hook  ti^  the  Lizard  Light  for  the  Kaiser's  Cup  in  13 
days  and4  hours,  breaking  tlie  Atlantic  record- 
May  31.— The  International  Arbitration  Conference 
opens  its  sessions  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.-..The  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  dedicattd....  An 
anarchist  throws  a  bomb  at  the  carriage  in  which  King 
Alfonso  and  President  Loubet  are  i-eturning  from  the 
opera,  in  Faria.    The  occupants  escape  injury. 


June  1.— The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  is  opened. 

June  3, — The  report  of  the  Frick  investigating  com- 
mittee on  the  affairs  of  tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  in  presented  and  rated  down  by  the  directors  ; 
Mr.  Fnck  and  several  other  directors  resign  after  this 
action A  bomb  is  exploded  in  the  palace  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general at  Barcelona,  Spain,  causing  serious 
damage. 

June  8.— The  Pennsylvauia  Railroad  runs  a  train 
from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago,  44i8  miles,  in  440  minutes 

A  British  submarine  torpedo  boat  islost  while  being 

tested  off  Plymouth ;  14  officers  and  men  are  drowned. 

June  9.— Paul  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  Elquitahle  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety under  a  I'eorganization,  and  Vice-President  James 
H.  Hyde  sells  a  majority  of  his  stock  to  a  syDdicat«  of 
policy-holders. 

June  10. — Ex-President  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  and  George  Westinghouse  accept  appointment 
as  trustees  of  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Equitable  Society  and  the  principal  executive  officers 
resign  ;  absolute  power  is  conferred  on  Chairman  Mor- 
ton  The  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  lustitute 

of  Technology  votes  to  accept  the  termsof  alliance  with 
Harvard  University- 
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June  11. — The  PenQsylvaaia  Railroad  begiiiHa  regu- 
lar eigbt«en-hour  iscbedule  between  New  York  auil 
Chicago. 

June  12. — A  Lake  Shore  Railroad  inapection  train 
mnn  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  KM  miies,  in  170  miDUt«3 
Moat  Pel^,  Martinique,  is  again  in  eruption. 

June  14.— The  annual  reunion  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans is  held  at  t/>uiHville.  Ky. 

June  17. -Twenty- 
three  men  are  killed  by 
a  collUioD  on  the  Weal- 
em  Maryland  Railroad 
at  Raneen,  S8  miles  from 
Baltimore. ...Rioting 
again  becomes  neriou 9  in 
connection  with  the  Chi- 
cago teamsters'  strike. 

June  18.  — Fi™  hun- 
dred lives  are  lost  in  an 
exploaion  at  the  Ivan 
Colliery,  at  Khartsisk 
The  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  rail- 
roads begin  the  running 

of  elghteen-hotir  trains  the  latk  willtah  zieoler. 
between  New  York  and  or  new  yohk. 

Chicago.  (Oenerons  patron  of  arctfc  ei- 

Jnne  10.  — Chairman  ploratlan.— See  page  43.) 

Paul   Morton,  of  the 

Equitable  Life  AHSurance  Society,  orders  expert  ac- 
conntanta  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 

OBITUARY. 

HaySL—Jndge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  American  consul 

at  Bordeaoz,   ST Ex-Justice    Daniel    Huck,   of  the 

Miunesota  Supreme  Court,  76 William  E.  Cra- 
mer, edttor-ln-chlef  of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  WIs- 
coiutn,  8fi. 

May  48.— Mra.  Mary  A.  Livermorc,  a  well-known  au- 
thor, lecturer,  and  woman  Rutfragist,  S3(seepageB4) 

Richard  P.  White,  one  of  Philadelphia's  foremost  law- 
yew,  W.... Brig. -Gen.  Alfred  P.  Smith,  retired — Paul 
Dubois,  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Pariu,  TO. 

May  94.^Wllliam  Ziegler,  capitalist  and  promoter  of 

arctic  explorations,  fti Charles  Henry  Webb  ("John 

Paul"),  tba  anthor,  Tl. 

May  aa.-JDBtlce  Charles  H.  Van  Brunt,  of  the  New 
York  Sapnine  Court,  Appellate  Division,  69. ...Baron 
AlphoiiMd»RothBchild,  head  of  the  French  branch  of 
Uw  RoUuohlld  banking  house,  18. 

Mftytt.— Capt.  F.  Not^n  Uoddard,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Aut^Policy  Society,  44. 

iUy  aOt— Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  MacDonnell,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  73.. ..Don  Fi'ancisco  Sllvela,  former  pre- 
mier of  Spain. 

MayM— Sefior  Garcia  Merou,  the  Argentine  min- 


ister to  Germany A.  Okolicsanyi,  the  Austrian  min- 

istCT  to  The  Netherlands. 

May  SI. — Ex-CoDgressman  John  Murray  Mitchell,  of 
New  York,  47 Ex-Mayor  Michael  D.  Nolan,  ot  Al- 

June  1.— Henry   Charles   Richards,    M.P.,  a  well- 
known  English  advocate  of  old-age  pensiontt,  M. 

June  S. — J.  Montgomery  Sears,  the  heaviest  taxpayer 
of  Boston,  50. 

June  3.— Gen.  Henry   Van   Ness  Boynton,  a  well- 
known  Washington  correspondent,  70 The  Rev.  Dr. 

Thomas  Kichey,  dean  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  74. 

June  4.- Dr.  John  Willfara  Streeter,  author  of  "The 
Fat  of  the  Land,"  64. 

June  7. — George  W.  Elkins,  a  Pennsylvania  street- 
car magnate  and  oil  operator,  77 Beriah  Wilkins, 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Washington  Pimt  and  former- 
ly a  Representative  In  Congress  from  Ohio,  U). 

June  8.^  Ex- 
Congressman 
Henry  F.  Naphen, 
ot  Massachusetts 
"58. 

June  11.  — Ex- 
Congressman 
George  E.  Seney, 
o(  Ohio. ...Presi- 
dent Ralph  H. 
Plumb,  of  the 
Buflalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  57. 

June  ]3.— Col. 
William  Colville, 
who  led  the  fam- 
ous charge  ot  the 
First  Minnesota 
Regiment  at  the 
Itattle   of  Gettys- 

June  13.-Theo- 
doreP.  Delyannis, 
premier  of  Greece, 
79 Archduke 

tria,  T2 Barnn 

Nathaniel    de       (The  veteran  editor  ot  the  Emning 
Rothschitd,  of  the  H'iKoiwfii.  active  In  b\»  protEssion 

Austrian    braucli  at  the  age  ot  eighty-eight.) 

of  the  drm. 

June  14.— Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Absalom  Baird.  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  81. 

June  16.— Sir  John  Archibald  Willox,  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  Liverpool  Ccuritr,  63. 

June  17.— Gen.  M.iximo  Gomez,  of  Cuba.  83 Brig.- 

Gen.  Arthur  L.  Waguer,  General  Staff,  U.S.A..  53. 

June  18.— William  Charles  Harris,  an  authority  on 
fish  and  tisbing,  75. 
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I  SWEUIN  (to  the  powera) ;    "Don't  rei'i«nl: 

From  the  Chrunlcle  IChlcftgo).  From  the  Lrailer  ICleveland). 
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From  tbe  HtralA  (Boaton). 


OR  TBI  AHHmRBAKr  OF  WATKBUIO,  JCNK  IB.  1901. 

.  <W1]1  thcuicleottrulitlonal  enmity  of  FrenchmsnftLd 

From  tbe  IVfbune  <Chlc&go>.  '  From  tbe  riuTufrer  (Philadelphia). 
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a  (Philadelphia). 


n  tbe  PreM  tPhilsdelphIa). 


"These  scnles  don't  Beem  lobeJoBtso.  I  know  verj'  "ttle 
•baut  such  thinifs,  bat  It  HeemB  to  me  a  little  regulation 
mlaht  do  them  good,"  -From  the  Hcrahl  (Boston). 


-From  tbe  Seiai  (Baltimore). 


■"roni  the  OimstiCuClon  (Atlaola). 


THE  LATE  MRS.  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 

Urs.  Mot;  A.  LlTermore,  the  distinguished  lecturer  and  woman  suffragist,  who  died  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  on  May  76, 

at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  first  came  iuto  pubiic  notice  during  the  Civil  War,  when  her  services  on  the  Sani- 
tary CommiHslOQ  nod  her  appeantuce  as  a  public  spealier  in  aid  of  ttie  cauHe  represents  by  that  organixation 
attained  national  prominence.  Mrs.  Livermore  had  already  been  active  for  suine  years  in  the  temperance 
movement  and  in  religious  journalism.  After  the  close  of  the  war  she  devot*d  herself  to  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  her  marked  ability  an  a  public  xpeaker  gained  her  noMble  success  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Mrs.  I.ivermore  was  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  her  death  has  been  universally 
mourned  as  the  loss  of  a  most  attractive  peraoualitf  ■ 


A  BONAPARTE  AT  THE   HEAD  OF  THE 

AMERICAN   NAVY. 


IT  is  a  common  error  of  the  newspapers,  in 
mentioning  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

commenting   on   his   famous   name  and   the 

Gallic  quality  of  his  wit,  the  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and   the  abundance  of  his  gestures, — to 
speak  of  his  French  ancestry.     Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  French 
blood    in   Charles   J.    Bonaparte's   veins.     His 
grandfather,   Jerome   Bonaparte,   who  married 
and  deserted  Elizabeth  Patterson  before  he  be- 
came King  of  Westphalia,  was  a  Corsican  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  while  the  Pattersons  were  Scotch- 
Irish.    The  new  Secretary's  mother  was  a  Down 
East  Yankee,  a  woman  of  great  force  of  charac- 
ter.   During  the  Civil  War  she  was  aggressively 
for  the  Union,  in  the  midst  of  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, and  her  influence  was  doubtless  more 
effective  in  molding  this  rigid  moralist's  char- 
acter and  guiding  his  political  preferences  than 
the  quarter-strain  of  foreign  kings  in  his  blood. 
Bonaparte  first  met  Roosevelt  in  1 889,  when 
the  latter  went  to  Baltimore  to  investigate  some 
violations  of  the  civil-service  law.     Not  unnat- 
urally, a  friendship  sprang  up,  for  there  is  much 
that  is  alike  in  the  two  men.     Bonaparte  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  as  is  Roosevelt.     Each  is 
the  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  who  began 
life  with  a  suflBcient  supply  of  worldly  goods  to 
enable  him  to  choose  his  career  with  no  thought 
save  for  the  fun  of  it  and  the  good  that  he  might 
do.     Both  are  reformers  born,  both  took  up  en- 
thusiastically the  business  of  guarding  the  civil 
service,  and  Bonaparte  has  been  connected  with 
that  cause  hardly  less  prominently  than  Roose- 
velt himself.     The  grandnepliew  of  Napoleon  is 
a  firm  believer  in  a  strong  central  government, 
federal  supremacy  being  as  dear  to  him  as  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.     Neither  is 
a  specialist ;  each  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  and  the  men  are  alike  in  the  keen  joy 
that  each  finds  in   political   strife.     There  are 
points   of   difference,  of   course,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  entrance  of    Bonaparte  into  the 
cabinet  means  an  increase  of  Rooseveltism  in 
the  administration. 

Since  that  first  meeting,  Bonaparte  has  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  President,  and  his  ad- 
miration has  not  lessened  in  recent  years.  Here 
is  his  comment  on  the  charge  that  Roosevelt  is 
unsafe : 

It  is  a  doubtful  compliment  to  call  a  watchdog 


"safe;"  for  some  people  it  were  well  to  have  him 
"  unsafe,"  and  the  more  unsafe  the  better.  If  thieves 
and  tramps  feel  secure  with  him  unchained,  his  owner 
may  do  wisely  to  obtain  in  his  place  an  animal  less 
discreet  and  less  amiable. 

There  is  something  chivalric  in  his  whole- 
souled  support,  for  the  new  Secretary  is  much 
more  of  a  Mugwump  than  his  chief.  He  left  his 
party  to  support  Cleveland  in  1884,  and  he  has 
left  it  several  times  in  municipal  elections.  He 
opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  was  not  divinely 
appointed  to  colonize  or  Christianize  heathen 
nations.  His  opposition,  however,  was  upon 
grounds  of  expediency  alone,  and  if  the  anti- 
imperialists  scented  an  ally  in  him  they  were 
undeceived  by  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
President's  Panama  policy. 

A    REFORMER    IN    POLITICS. 

But  it  is  in  his  own  city  and  State  that  Bona- 
parte has  won  his  reputation  as  a  political  fac- 
tor. First  of  all,  and  by  nature,  he  is  a  re- 
former. He  does  not  look  at  life  through  the 
fabled  spectacles  that  disclose  only  evil,  but  his 
gaze  naturally  falls  on  the  abuse  yet  to  be  cor- 
rected rather  than  on  the  good  already  achieved. 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  he  said  once,  speak- 
ing of  the  public  schools,  ''  that  because  I  speak 
only  of  their  defects  I  am  blind  to  their  merits. 
I  say  nothing  of  these  because,  for  my  present 
purpose,  they  need  no  mention."  Usually,  for 
his  present  purpose,  the  merits  of  things  need 
no  mention. 

Within  a  year  after  leaving  Harvard  Law 
School,  Bonaparte  was  attracting  attention  as 
counsel  for  certain  defeated  candidates  in  a  con- 
tested-election case.  That  was  in  1875,  and  he 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  his 
first  test  of  strength  with  Senator  Gorman's  po- 
litical machine. 

'<  I  want  to  get,  in  every  precinct,"  said  a  Bal- 
timore supervisor  of  elections  under  this  rSgime^ 
*'  the  weakest  and  stupidest  Republican  it  con- 
tains and  put  him  at  the  window  with  the  two 
brightest  and  sharpest  Democrats  I  can  pick 
out, — that's  the  sort  of  a  supervisor  I  am." 

Naturally,  Mr.  Bonaparte's  clients  had  been 
counted  out,  and,  quite  as  naturally,  the  judges 
to  whom  he  made  his  appeal,  being  the  very 
legislators  who  had  profited  by  the  frauds,  gave 
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the  other  reformers,  went  down  to 
defeat  in  election  after  election, 
but  with  every  election  the  facts 
were  proved,  aud  before  a  grow- 
ing public,  if  not  before  the  courts, 
the  criminab  were  convicted.  One 
year  the  Bepublicans  gained  con- 
trol of  a  branch  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Bonaparte,  as  counsel  for  an 
investigating  committee  of  that 
branch,  spread  out  to  the  gaze  of 
all  men  a  picture  of  the  graft  in- 
festing the  municipal  government. 
He  helped  organize  the  Maryland 
Civil  Service  Reform  AssociatioD, 
and  interested  it  in  a  branch  of 
tlie  work.  He  was  prominent  aa 
an  organizer  of  the  Baltimore  Re- 
form League,  and  that  body  be- 
came a  prime  factor  in  the  cleans- 
ing movement.  Severn  Teackle 
"Wallis,  John  K.  Cowen,  and  Bona- 
parte became  an  oratorical  trio 
that  stumped  the  city  and  State 
for  reform  year  after  year,  always 
with  brilliancy,  always  with  enthu- 
siasm, always  with  failure. 


Tn  1S95,  however,  the  times  were 
ripe  for  a  revolution  in  Maryland. 
An  independent  press  had  devel- 
oped. The  people  were  ready  to 
respond  to  the  goading  of  twenty 
years.  An  impassioned  campaign 
was  waged  by  the  reformers,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  Bonaparte  was  - 
unexpectedly  made  a  supervisor  of 
elections  in  Baltimore  City.  The 
board  of  supervisors  consisted  of 
two  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can. Gross  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  had  aroused  a 
tremendous  popular  outcry,  and 
the  people  instinctively  turned  to 
Bonaparte  as  the  one  man  able  to 
cope  with  tlie  situation.  The  Dem- 
ocratic governor  was  reluctant  to 
name  him,  but  at  a  great  pub- 
lic meeting  thousands  o(  citizens 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  demanded 
the  appointment.  Then  the  gov- 
ernor complied.  He  probably 
him  no  relief.  But  he  proved  the  perpetration  thought,  as  a  less  exalted  official  remarked,  that 
of  the  frauds,  and  twenty  yi-ars  later  they  re-  two  could  outvote  one  and  it  would  make  little 
turned  to  plague  their  inventors.  difference  anyhow. 

Th^t  became  Bonaparte's  method.     He,  with  Bonaparto  showed  them  the  difference.     The 
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election  officials  had  all  been  appointed,  and 
there  was  little  routine  work  to  do,  but  he 
"made  things  hum "  for  the  three  weeks  he  was 
in  office.  His  first  action  was  to  move  that  the 
meetings  of  the  board  be  opened  to  newspaper 
men.  Two  promptly  outvoted  one,  but  Bona- 
parte mentioned  the  fact  and  a  howl  went  up 
from  the  press.  He  recommended  the  dismissal 
of  certain  crooked  election  officials.  Two  out- 
voted one,  but  Bonaparte  showed,  through  the 
papers,  how  sadly  immoral  were  the  appoint- 
ments. He  startled  his  colleagues  by  proposing 
the  dismissal  of  the  board's  own  counsel,  a  tool 
of  the  ring.  Two  voted  to  retain  the  counsel, 
but  Bonaparte's  resolution  laid  bare  the  corrupt 
partisanship  of  the  majority  members.  Then, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  election,  after  the 
Democratic  members  had  issued  their  perfunc- 
tory "  instructions  "  to  the  election  officials,  Bona- 
parte issued  some  instructions  of  his  own.  He 
explained  the  law,  he  promised  to  watch  for  vio- 
lations of  it,  and  he  supplied  a  vision  of  prison 
gates  to  intending  offenders. 

Exactly  how  much  of  a  restraining  influence 
Bonaparte's  presence  on  the  board  exerted  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  there,  and  the  implications 
of  his  instructions,  held  back  many  a  weaker 
brother  who  fain  would  have  suited  the  law  to 
his  own  desires,  but  didn't  dare.  At  any  rate, 
the  election  was  held,  and  the  reform  ticket  was 
elected  triumphantly  in  both  city  and  State. 

Baltimore's  foremost  republican. 

In  that  twenty  years'  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  ring,  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the  three  men 
most  influential  for  good — and  among  Repub- 
licans the  most  influential  of  all.  Yet  his  in- 
fluence, for  the  most  part,  was  an  indirect  one. 
There  are  Republicans  of  the  Roosevelt  type  in 
Maryland  who  have  done  much  good  missionary 
work  with  party  managers,  to  the  end  that  cred- 
itable nominees  were  secured  on  the  party  tick- 
ets. Bonaparte  has  no  genius  for  practical  politics, 
and  he  hates  a  spoilsman,  in  his  own  party  as  in 
the  other.  He  has  flayed  erring  Democrats  in 
many  a  campaign,  but  the  most  contemptuous 
words  he  ever  uttered  publicly  were  reserved 
for  certain  members  of  his  own  party  who,  after 
their  advent  to  power  in  1 896,  attempted  to  thwart 
some  reform  legislation.  This  has  not  endeared 
him  to  the  organization  leaders  or  conserved  his 
influence  with  them.  But  in  another  and  peculiar 
way  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
guide  votes  to  the  Republican  column.  Maryland, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  Democratic.  It  is 
the  boast  of  that  party  that  it  contains  75  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  State. 


The  Republican  party  has  always  had  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  being  the  ''nigger"  party.  It 
has  suffered  under  the  accusation  of  having  no 
capable  leaders.  Democrats  have  hesitated  to 
vote  for  it  on  this  account,  even  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  a  vicious  political  gang.  But  Demo- 
cratic votes  are  necessary,  and  herein  is  where 
Bonaparte  has  been  a  tower  of  strength.  In  him 
the  Republicans  have  a  man  as  well  known  out- 
side the  State  as  in  it,  a  man  of  statesman-like 
caliber,  a  man  whose  Republicanism  is  a  matter 
of  ideas  and  not  of  offices.  In  culture,  in  family 
position,  in  everything,  he  stands  fully  in  the 
class  with  the  best  the  Democratic  party  can 
show.  In  giving  the  party  status  with  thinking 
men,  and  in  recommending  it  to  voters  of  the 
opposite  party,  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  been  more 
valuable  than  any  other  one  Republican. 

AN    effective    campaign    SPEAKER. 

He  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  his  party  as 
a  campaign  orator.  He  is  an  effective  public 
speaker,  and  it  is  possible  that  Roosevelt  had 
this  in  mind  in  inviting  him  into  his  official 
family  circle.  Those  "  French  "  mannerisms  of 
Bonaparte's  lend  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  his 
speech,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  individual- 
ity of  his  personal  appearance.  Why  his  body 
sways  from  the  hips  up  like  rocking  gear,  or 
why  his  big  round  head  wobbles  from  side  to 
side  like  that  of  a  child  whose  neck  is  yet  too 
weak  to  bear  its  burden,  does  not  appear,  but 
they  do,  and  his  almond-shaped  eyes  are  ever 
conspiring  with  his  rosy  cheeks  to  produce  that 
facial  contortion  which  is  known  in  Baltimore 
as  the  ''Bonaparte  smile."  He  coins  many  epi- 
grams, knows  the  worth  of  an  illustration,  and 
has  a  positive  genius  for  unearthing  happy  quo- 
tations, as  witness  his  speech  of  a  few  days  ago, 
when,  arguing  against  the  proposed  disfranchis- 
ing act  for  Maryland,  which  contains  a  "grand- 
father's clause,"  he  resurrected  from  Voltaire 
the  appropriate  phrase  that  '•  a  good  citizen 
needs  no  grandfather."  And,  above  all,  he  has 
an  unusual  power  of  acute,  direct,  forceful 
speech.  "  Honest  men  may  honestly  differ,"  he 
said  once,  "as  to  protection  and  free  trade,  as 
to  federal  supremacy  and  State  rights,  as  to 
gold  currency  and  silver  currency  and  paper 
currency,  but  honest  men  all  think  alike  as  to  a 
free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  If  any  man  helps 
in,  or  winks  at,  or  covers  over  any  kind  of  cheat- 
ing at  the  polls,  that  man  is  not  a  misinformed 
or  misguided  fellow-citizen,  to  be  argued  with 
and  shown  his  error.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  and 
should  be  called  a  scoundrel  and  dealt  with  as 
a  scoundrel  by  every  honest  man."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this,  and  it 
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was  pertinent  doctrine  in  Maryland  at  the  time 
it  was  spoken.  Bonaparte's  power  of  speech 
has  won  him  many  triumphs,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  tremendous,  if  temporary,  enthusi- 
asm of  the  small  politicians  of  his  own  party, 
who  love  him  not  at  other  times.  When  this 
aristocrat,  this  grandson  of  a  king  and  pattern 
of  exclusiveness,  mounts  the  stage  and  pours 
"  hot  shot  "  into  their  common  enemy,  the  rag- 
and-tag  element  among  the  Republicans  does  not 
attempt  to  contain  itself. 

**  Wasn't  Bonaparte  great  ?  "  said  one  heeler 
to  another  one  night  when  that  gentleman  had 
taken  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  for  himself 
before  introducing  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  out  of  a  full  heart. 
"  If  he  wasn't  for  civil  service,  I'd  vote  for  that 
man  for  anything." 

AS    LANDLORD,    LAWYER,    AND    CITIZEN. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  is  one  of  the  largest  property- 
owners  in  Maryland,  and  has  probably  got  the 
business  of  landlordism  systematized  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other.  He  is  a  large  taxpayer, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  usually  been  opposed  to 
the  party  in  power  has  not  tended  to  diminish 
the  size  of  his  assessments.  A  firm  of  political 
real  estate  men  once  offered  to  secure  marked 
reductions  in  his  tax  bills  for  33  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year's  savings.  The  interview  was  short, 
and  they  never  approached  him  a  second  time. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  envied  for  the 
extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  by  many  a  man 
with  a  better  practice  tlian  himself.  He  has  had 
many  good  cases  in  his  regular  practice,  the  lat- 
est being  that  of  the  Catholic  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  Waggaman  failure,  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  one  which  it  has  often  both- 
ered his  friends  to  explain,  that  he  has  not  a 
practice  commensurate  with  his  learning  and 
talents.  One  reason  for  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
variety  of  his  interests.  Not  only  is  he  no  spe- 
cialist in  any  branch  of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself 
can  hardly  be  called  his  chief  occupation,  so  great 
are  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his  pub- 
lic and  charitable  connections  and  his  private 
estate.  Doubtless,  also,  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  investments,  he  has  escaped  much  legal 
practice  which  otherwise  might  have  come  his 
way.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  wealthy  man,  but  all 
of  his  money  is  invested  in  real  estate  or  in  mort- 
gages. He  has  not  a  cent,  practically,  in  stocks 
or  bonds.  He  has  no  interest  in  any  corpora- 
tion or  trust.  A  man  of  his  ability,  with  money 
in  such  concerns,  would  naturally  be  called  upon 
to  represent  them  as  their  legal  adviser.  But 
Mr.  Bonaparte  is  free  from  such  alliances. 


Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  Catholic  in  religion, — the 
kind  of  Catholic  who  ^has  habitually  voted  with 
the  party  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  faith  in  his  community  were  op- 
posed. Personally,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  mys- 
tery. He  has  no  intimates.  He  does  not  take 
his  pleasures  in  the  ways  of  ordinary  men.  He 
is  a  most  charming  host  in  his  beautiful  house 
in  Baltimore  County,  but  even  those  who  know 
him  best  confess  that  they  do  not  know  him. 
There  is  a  reserve  about  him  which,  after  all, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  in  the  grandchild  of 
such  a  union  as  that  of  Betsy  Patterson  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  the  son  of  parents  whose 
political  views  made  them  suspected  of  their 
neighbors  during  the  Civil  War,  whose  early 
political  affiliations  were  with,  a  political  party 
composed  largely  of  members  openly  hostile  to 
his  religious  faith,  in  a  man  who  might  have  in- 
herited a  throne. 

AN    IDEALIST    OF    REAL    INFLUENCE. 

No  mere  catalogue  of  his  achievements  can 
indicate  the  place  Mr.  Bonaparte  holds  in  Mary- 
land politics  or  the  influence  he  exerts.  Thirty 
years'  straight  thinking  and  right  living  in  po- 
litical affairs  have  bred  an  unfailing  confidence 
in  him  so  far  as  the  primary  political  virtues 
are  concerned.  He  has  become  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  with  inclinations  toward  decent 
civic  conduct.  They  never  have  any  doubt  as 
to  where  he  will  stand  on  any  question  of  public 
morality.  They  know  he  cannot  be  misled  by 
sophistries  or  seduced  by  the  most  subtle  of 
bribes.  In  Bonaparte's  long  fight  for  reform  in 
Maryland  he  has  marched  side  by  side  with 
many  volunteers.  Some  have  had  their  ardor 
cooled  by  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  friends, 
some  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
pocketbooks.  Others  have  capitulated  to  the 
enemy  upon  the  gift  of  an  oflBce.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  reached  a  point  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  cause  of  reform  and  the  cor- 
poration which  he  served,  and  he  cast  his  fate 
with  the  corporation.  But  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  Bonaparte.  No  one  has  ever  looked  to 
find  him  in  the  future  different  from  what  be 
lias  been  in  the  past.  Whether  as  a  reformer 
ferreting  out  graft,  as  a  lawyer  maintaining 
high  ethical  standards  among  the  members  of 
his  profession,  as  a  philanthropist  lending  his 
aid  to  charitable  endeavor,  or  as  a  publicist 
sounding  the  alarm  in  some  question  of  grave 
concern,  he  has  always  maintained  high  ideals, 
without  cant  and  without  despair.  Such  a 
spirit  will  he  carry  with  him  into  the  Navy 
Department. 


JOHN    PAUL  JONES  AND   OUR   FIRST  TRIUMPHS 
ON   THE   SEA. 


BY    CHARLES    HENRY    LINCOLN. 
(Editor  oE  the  "Cnlendnr  of  John  Paul  Joaes  Manuscript!!  in  the  Library  of  CoDgress.") 


OF  all  the  men  who  have  aerved  the  United 
States  in  lier  time  of  need,  possibly  none 
is  more  prominent  at  tliis  time  than  John  Paul 
Jones.  Born  in  Scotland,  on  July  «,  1747,  he 
began  liis  life  upon  the 
water  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Til  is  seaman's 
life  he  continued  with 
slight  interruptions  un- 
til his  death,  ia  1792. 
The  first  twenty  years 
were  devoted  to  service 
in  commercial  vessels, 
an  excellent  training  for 
later  work,  and  from 
1775  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  in 
the  United  States  navy, 
although  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Bonhojiime 
Richard  and  the  Serapis 
terminated  his  active 
service.  The  nest  few 
years  were  devoted  to 
supervising  the  con- 
struction of  the  America 
and  the  prosecution  of 
liis  claims  in  Europe 
for  prize  money  won 
during  the  Revolution. 
In  1 788,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service,  from 
which  he  retired,  bro- 
ken in  health,  after  a 
brilliant  campaign 
against  the  Turks.  He 
died  in  Paris,  on  July 
18,  1792.  This  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  lite 
of  the  man  whose  relations  to  the  United  States 
we  are  about  to  consider. 

The  charge  is  made  that  republics  are  un- 
grateful. In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  ex. 
amples  snch  as  those  of  Robert  Morris,  the  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution,  Greene  and  Schuyler, 
eminent  among  America's  early  gunerals,  and 
many  less  prominent  soldiers  are  mentioned. 
Josticfl,  it  is  said,  is  rarely  measured  to  the  de- 
Krriog.     Preble's  success  against  the  Barbary 


(Copied  from  the  celebrated  Gnttenbarg  engraving.) 


powers  in  180.^-1804  was  followed  by  his  super- 
sedure  in  command  of  the  American  navy  in  the 
the  Mediterranean.     After  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  naval  hero 
of  the  Revolution,  is  be- 
ing   brought    to    "the 
country  of  liis  fond  elec- 
tion "    Does  this  recog- 
nition   of   his    service 
typify,  or  is  it,  rather, 
in    opposition     to,    the 
earlier  attitudes  taken 
by  tlie  United  States? 
Jones    was    not    the 
founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.     This  claim, 
to   be  sure,   has   been 
made   for  him  by  cer- 
tain of  his  biographers, 
but  let  us  be  just  rather 
than  generous.     Omit- 
ting   consideration    of 
Colonial    vessels,    Con- 
gri'ss,    on    October    5, 
177.1,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  apian 
for  intercepting  British 
ships.     On  the  I3tb,  a 
committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  fit  out  armed  ves- 
sels, and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month  this  na- 
val committee  reported. 
Two  additional  vessels 
were  then  ordered,  and 
before  Jones    received 
as  first  lieutenant  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  oversee  the  building  of 
thirteen  frigates.     It  is  said  that  a  marine  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  Congress  on  June  14, 
1775.  and    that  on  the  24th  this  coiiimittee  di- 
rected   its    ciiairman  to  summon  Jones  for  ad- 
vice on  naval   matters,   but  no  mention  of  this 
appointment  or  action  is  given  in  the  manuscript 
or  printed  journals  of  Congress.     Robert  Mor- 
ris,  the   so-called  chairman  of  this  committee, 
was  not  in  Congress  at  this  time.     According  to 
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John  Adams,  Congress,  four  months  later,  was 
figliting  over  the  appointment  of  aqy  such  com- 
mittee as  this.  Certainly,  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  being  its  first  great  captain,  Jones 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  American  navy. 

HIS    RECORD    IN    THE    EARLIEST    SEA    FIGHTS. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  services  of  Jones  to 
the  navy.  Here  is  a  different  story.  His  first 
efforts  were  made  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred^ 
Capt.  Dudley  Saltonstall.  In  January,  1776, 
this  vessel  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  no  less 
a  person  than  Esek  Hopkins,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Continental  navy,  on  board.  The  squad- 
ron, of  which  the  Alfred  was  flagship,  and  which 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  Colonial  navy,  got  to 
sea  on  February  17.  This  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Alfred^  the  CoIumhuSj  the  Andrea- Don'a, 
the  Cabotj  the  Providence^  the  Hornet,  the  Wasp^ 
and  the  Fli/y — tlie  first  named  being  the  recon- 
verted Black  Prince^  of  twenty-four  guns.  On 
the  night  of  the  18tli,  the  Hornet  and  the  Fly 
separated  from  the  squadron  in  a  gale.  A  short 
time  after,  Hopkins  captured  New  Providence, 
and  on  April  Q  occurred  the  engagement  with 
the  Glasgoiv,  the  first  prominent  naval  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  According  to  Jones'  memoran- 
dum of  this  battle,  the  Alfred  cleared  for  action 
at  2  A.M.,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Glasgow  sig- 
naled for  assistance.  Hopkins  was  unwilling  to 
continue  the  action  and  tlie  Glasgow  escaped. 
Evidently  Jones  was  not  satisfied  in  regard  to 
this  engagement,  for,  in  a  letter  of  May  19  to 
Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
urged  a  general  inquiry  into  the  ability  of  the 
oflBcers  of  the  navy,  although  he  had  earlier 
stated  that  Hopkins  was  generally  respected. 

UNJUST    ACTION    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    CONGRESS. 

Following  this  engagement,  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Providence,  a  position 
which  he  accepted  to  free  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  late  commander,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  Alfred  as  her  captain.  It  was 
when  in  command  of  the  Providence  that  Con- 
gress did  Jones  the  first  noteworthy  injustice, 
and  the  treatment  was  particularly  disagreeable 
to  that  officer  because  of  the  favoritism  shown. 
As  has  been  seen,  Jones  was  on  the  Alfred  in 
January,  1776,  and  did  good  service  on  that 
vessel.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Prov- 
idence on  May  10,  he  maintained  discipline  on 
board  that  ship,  made  several  cruises,  and  in 
October  was  able  to  report  to  Robert  Morris 
a  list  of  sixteen  prizes  taken,  sent  into  port,  or 
destroyed,  in  addition  to  doing  satisfactory 
work  as  a  convoy.  On  October  10,  Congress 
established  the  rank  of  the  captains  in  the  navy, 


placing  Jones  No.  18,  a  sufficient  comment  on 
which  is  the  memorandum  in  the  hand  of  that 
officer  on  the  list  sent  him.  It  runs  thus : 
''Whereby  No.  18  is  superseded  by  13  men, 
altho'  their  superior  Merits  and  Abilities  are  at 
best  presumptive,  and  not  one  of  them  was  in 
service  the  7th  day  of  December,  1775,  when 
No.  18  was  appointed  Senior  Lieut,  of  the 
navy."  Is  it  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  ask 
whether  this  action  of  Congress  was  an  impetus 
to  further  service  ? 

Jones'  next  command  was  the  Alfred^  as  men- 
tioned. In  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  from  early 
November  until  the  middle  of  December,  with 
a  short-handed  crew  and  a  somewhat  refractory 
companion  in  the  Providence^  whose  commander, 
Jones  reported,  disobeyed  orders  and  "overset 
the  expedition,"  the  Alfred  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners  and  seven  vessels,  one 
of  which,  the  Mellish,  was  loaded  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  valuable  stores  very  useful  to 
the  Continental  army  under  Washington  during 
the  winter  of  1776-1777. 

What  was  the  reward  for  this  exertion  ?  By 
a  letter  from  Commander-in-chief  Hopkins,  of 
January  14,  Jones  was  informed  that  he  was  su- 
perseded in  command  of  the  Alfred  by  Capt. 
Elisha  Hinman.  Indignant  Jones  was,  and  his 
indignation  was  justifiable,  but  in  his  letter  to 
the  Marine  Committee,  of  January  21,  1777, 
wherein  he  criticises  the  appointment  of  Hin- 
man, he  declares  he  will  not  make  'Hlifficulties 
about  trifles"  where  the  good  of  the  navy  is 
concerned.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Jones  was,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  ''  in  the  high- 
est degree  tenacious  of  rank  and  seniority,"  and 
that  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  "most 
enterprising  and  active  service.*  This  letter 
from  Jones  was  answered  very  cordially  by  the 
Marine  Committee,  which  body,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  Morris,  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  captain's  ability  much  earlier  than 
it  could  induce  Congress  to  recognize  his  worth. 
Morris  proposed  that  Jones  proceed  on  a  pri- 
vate expedition  against  Florida  or  the  Canadian 
coasts  ;  but  as  Hopkins  would  not  assist  him, 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing. 

THE    ''ranger's"    successful    CRUISE. 

After  repeated  search  for  action,  Jones  ob- 
tained, in  June,  1777,  the  command  of  the  Ran- 
ger^ and  in  November  sailed  on  the  first  of  his 
famous  European  cruises.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  aiding  the  Marine  Committee  by  sugges- 
tions regarding  naval  construction,  naval  strat- 
egy, and  regulations  to  be  observed  aboard 
ships  in  service,  which  would  have  demonstrated 
his  knowledge  had  nothing  else  done  so,  and 
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which  Morris  had  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  of 
great  service  to  the  committee. 

The  success  which  attended  Jones'  cruise  on 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  has  served  to  draw  the 
attention  of  many  from  the  operations  of  the 
Ranger.  We,  indeed,  can  spend  but  few  words 
upon  them.  The  Ranger  reached  Prance  ou  De- 
cember 2,  1777,  sailed  on  her  famous  cruise  on 
April  10,  177S,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was 
again  in  port,  having  arouaed  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable apprehension  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
she  had  captured  a  20-gun  sit ip, ^England  had 
lost  many  a  larger  vessel  than  the  Drake  before 
this, — it  was  the  efirontery  of  an  American  cap- 
tain, in  drawing  from  one  of  her  home  ports  and 
defeating  a  British  warship,  that  aroused  the 
people.  When  had  a  hostile  vessel  invaded  the 
Irish  Sea  before  this  ?  How  long  had  it  been 
since  an  enemy  had  set  ioot  on  British  soil  ? 
Lookouts  were  established,  forte  were  erected, 
troops  were  demanded,  and  the  populace  of  Eng- 
land were  frightened  as  they  had  not  been  for 
several  generations.  Th9  British  pTesa  shows 
this  sentiment,  and  English  vessels  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  on  the  frightened  coasts 
until  unmistakable  proof  of  their  nationality  was 
furnished.  Six  vessels  captured  and  a  large 
amount  of  prize  money  were  the  legitimate  re- 
sults of  this  expedition,  but,  as  Jones  says  in  his 
letter  of  May  27  to  the  American  Commissioners 
at  Paris  describing  the  whole  sequence  of  events, 
'■  I  know  not  where  to  find  to-morrow's  dinner 
for  the  great  number  of  tnouths  that  depend  on 
me  for  food  ...  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if 
I  have  deserved  all  this  ?  " 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  that  Jones 
paid  ofl  the  crews  of  the  Alfred  and  the  Ranger, 
and,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, was  never  reimbursed  for  these  payments. 
In  a  letter  of  June  3,  1778,  Jones  states  that  he 
was  at  that  time  £1,500  "in  advance"  in  his 
accounts  with  the  United  States,  had  never  re- 
ceived wages,  and,  indeed,  considereil  it  eighteen 
months  since  Congress  bad  thought  of  him. 

THE    "BONHOVKE    KICHARD"    AND    HKR   TRIUMPHS. 

It  was  over  a  year  before  the  next  opportunity 
came  to  Jones.  The  Ranger  had  returned  to 
Prance  in  May,  1778.  Not  until  August  14, 
1779,  did  the  Bonhomme  Richard  leave  the  Road 
of  Groa  on  the  cruise  that  made  her  captain  the 
unquestioned  head  of  the  American  naval  cap- 
tains of  his  day.*  The  story  of  this  cniise  has 
been  told  until  every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with 

■  Capt.  NlchalM  Blddle,  the  onl j  rival  of  Jonee.  had  been 
killed  In  tha  ezploslaa  of  the  KandAlph,  at  the  time  ol  her 
'       1)  Uw  romtouUi,  March  T,  17TS. 


it.  An  adequate  idea  of  the  disappointments 
and  difBcutties  under  which  Jones  labored  be- 
fore be  obtained  this  old  weather-beaten  vessel 
and  a  fair  sized  crew  will  never  be  obtained 
until  the  correspondence  of  that  captain  with 
the  Prench  Court,  the  United  States  Marine 
Committee,  and  the  American  CommissionerB 
at  Paris  has  been  read  and  digested.  At  best 
her  crew  lacked  harmony,  as.  indeed,  did  the 
officers;    the  ship  lacked  proper 


armament,  and  any  spirit  of  confidence  in  their 
cruise  came  to  the  men  from  the  character  of 
their  captain  more  than  from  any  or  all  other 
sources. 

Neither  is  there  room  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  character  of  Peter 
Landais.  It  seems  undoubted  that  with  Elijah 
Hall,  or  any  of  a  dozen  officers  who  might  be 
named,  not  only  the  Serapis  could  have  been 
captured  more  easily,  but  well-nigh  the  whole 
group  of  merchantmen  under  her  convoy  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  The  opinion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
that  statesman's  letter  to  Landais,  dated  March 
12,  1780  :  "I  think  you,  then,  so  imprudent,  so 
litigious  and  quarrelsome  a  man,  even  with  your 
best  friends,  that  [>eace  and  good  order  .  .  . 
are,  where  you  preside,  impossible  ...  If, 
therefore,  I  had  twenty  ships  of  war  in  my  dia- 
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position,  I  should  not  give  one  of  them  to  Cap- 
tain Landais."  Franklin  was  a  good  judge. 
The  writer  finds  no  reason  to  dispute  his  ruling. 
A  testimony  to  the  valor  of  Jones  and  his  crew 
may,  however,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Captain 
Pearson,  of  the  Serapis, — a  ship  in  good  condi- 
tion,— was  knighted  for  his  gallant  defense. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  victor  in  this 
battle  ? 

JONES    HONORED    BY    FRANCE. 

The  fright  produced  in  England  by  this  ad- 
venture had  had  no  parallel  for  years.  United 
with  the  excitement  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
Drake^  it  terrified  the  coast  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  unknown  squadron  sighted  was 
thought  to  be  Jones  with  a  new  fleet  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  some  port  or  tlie  defeat  and  capture 
of  some  British  ship.  France  saw  in  America 
a  power  not  lacking  in  ability  on  sea  as  well  as 
land,  and  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations 
was  strengthened.  The  King  of  France  present- 
ed  Jones  with  a  sword,  he  was  granted  the  Cross 
of  Military  Merit,  and  was  offered  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  French  navy.  The  first  two 
honors  were  accepted,  but  Jones  refused  to  leave 
the  American  flag.  In  America  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused,  and  Congress,  after  some 
delay,  recognized  the  merit  of  the  great  com- 
mander. For  over  a  year  bickerings  as  to  the 
command  of  the  Alluuice  continued,  and  Jones 
was  unable  to  secure  any  adequate  vessel  until 
1781.  In  February  of  that  year,  Congress  called 
upon  him  to  answer  a  list  of  forty-seven  ques- 
tions regarding  his  conduct  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  not  until  February  27  was  a  reso- 
lution appreciating  his  bravery  in  the  contest 
with  the  iSerajtis  passed.  In  this  resolution  Con- 
gress declared  its  willingness  that  Jones  should 
receive  the  honors  conferred  upon  liim  by  the 
French  king, — a  strange  method,  indeed,  to  wait 
for  France  to  act  before  doing  anything  on  its 
own  initiative.  On  April  14,  1781,  Congress 
thanked  Jones  for  his  services,  and,  finally,  in 
June,  resolutions  for  the  construction  of  the 
ship -of -war  America  and  the  appointment  of 
Jones  to  her  command  were  passed.  As  John 
Adams  wrote  him,  *'  The  command  of  the  Amer- 
ica could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  be- 
stowed." 

NEGLECTED    BY    HIS    OWN    GOVERNMENT. 

Jones  was  destined  never  to  command  this 
vessel  in  active  service,  although  overseeing  her 
construction  most  carefully.  In  1782,  PVance 
lost  a  fine  ship,  Le  Maynijique,  in  Boston  Harbor, 


and  Congress,  on  September  3,  resolved  that  the 
America  be  given  the  French  king  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  vessel  lost.  In  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
Jones  ceased  his  service  under  the  American 
flag  after  his  great  work  on  the  coast  of  Britain 
had  been  performed.  What  reward  other  than 
this  nominal  one  has  his  country  conferred  upon 
him?  In  October,  1787,  Congress  voted  Jones 
a  gold  medal,  to  be  obtained  in  Europe,  but  to 
the  day  of  his  deatli,  in  1792,  his  accounts  with 
the  United  States  were  never  settled.  He  was 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  French  navy.  He  served 
gallantly  as  rear-admiral  for  Russia  in  her  war 
with  the  Turks,  but  he  obtained  no  settlement 
of  his  just  dues  from  the  country  he  served 
most.  For  years  his  heirs  secured  nothing,  and 
not  until  1848  was  approximate  justice  done. 
In  1834,  indeed,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Jackson,  providing 
that  a  warship  should  be  built  and  named  for 
the  great  commander^  This  ship  was  not  built 
at  the  time,  and  not  until  1862  was  Jones'  name 
on  any  United  States  vessel.  In  that  year  a 
small  steamer  of  six  guns  was  so  named.  She 
was  sold  in  1867,  and  again,  until  1898,  Jones 
was  not  represented  in  our  navy.  During  that 
year  the  construction  of  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer Paul  Jones  was  begun,  and  she  remains 
at  this  date  in  the  service. 

HONORS    LONG    DEFERRED. 

Buried  with  great  honor  in  Paris  in  1792,  fifty 
years  passed  before  the  movement  for  the  re- 
interment of  the  bones  of  our  first  great  sea- 
fighter  in  American  soil  was  begun.  But  the 
movement  of  1845  came  to  naught.  A  further 
period  of  sixty  years  passed  before  the  honor 
of  a  burial  in  the  land  he  served  so  faithfully 
was  given  to  Jones.  This  delay  was  due  to  no 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can captain.  Years  passed  before  the  location 
of  his  tomb  in  Paris  was  known.  Meanwhile, 
biographers  and  historians  gave  him  high  place 
in  their  writings.  Novelists  used  his  personality 
to  lend  additional  interest  to  their  tales.  With 
the  discovery  of  his  burial-place  came  the  effec- 
tual sentiment  for  paying  additional  honor  to 
America's  great  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
American  ambassador  to  France,  whose  tireless 
efforts  had  made  possible  the  realization  of  the 
nation's  wish,  the  movement  for  the  reinterment 
of  Jones'  body  in  his  own  land  became  irresisti- 
ble. Awakened  and  encouraged  by  her  leaders, 
America  does  herself  honor  in  honoring  her 
first  great  naval  commander,  John  Paul  Jones. 


FOR   THE   CONQUEST   OF  THE    POLE. 


KV  P.    T.    M'CJRATH. 


THERE  is  a  straoge  fascination  ahoiit  tlio 
Arctic  regicms.  Year  aftnr  yuar,  coiitiiry 
after  century,  the  etrugglo  between  man  antl  na- 
ture is  continued  there.  One  country  or  anoth- 
er keeps  up  the  fight,  and  slowly  but  surely  tlie 
standards  are  pusiied  forward,  each  leader  out- 
Stripping  hia  predecessors  ;  and  the  daring,  reso- 
lute miade  of  many  lands  are  attracted  to  this 
weird  region  of  endless  ice,  wherein  is  enshrined 
the  one  great  prize  that  now  remains  to  reward 
the  venturesome  pioneer  of  geographical  discov- 
ery. Meanwhile,  the  world  waits  with  anxious 
interest  for  the  news  their  ships  bring  homo,  as 
all  too  often  it  is  a  tale  of  tragedy  and  death 
which  comes  from  the  frozen  waste.  During 
the  past  century  4,000  human  lives,  200  ships, 
and  (1100,000,000  have  been  lost  in  fruitless  ef- 
fort* to  reach  the  North  I'ole,  and  tliere  may  be 
disaster  yet  to  chronicle  before  the  conquest  is 
achieved,  if,  indeed,  it  over  is.  This  season  there 
will  be  four  expeditions  operating  within  the 
Arctic  Circle, — Fiaia's  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
in  Fntnz-JoBef  Laud,  Amundsen's  in  Boothia 
I^nd,  and  Feazy'e  in  Greenland. 


Fialft  and  I'eary  are  hoth  Americans,  and 
American  intorost  in  the  subject  is  naturally 
keenest  over  the  men  striving  to  plant  "  Old 
Clory  "  at  the  apex  of  the  globe  ;  which  interest 
is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  both  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  regaining  for  the  United  States 
the  distinction  of  "  farthest  North,"  even  if  they 
fail  in  their  larger  aim.  Lockwood,  of  Greely'a 
expedition,  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  83° 
24'  north  in  1882,  a  record  not  broken  until 
1895,  when  Nanaen  reached  86°  14'  with  the 
Norwegian  colors.  Cagni,  of  Abruzzi's  party, 
made  bis  way  to  86°  33'  in  1900,  and  Italy's 
banner  now  floats  nearest  the  Pole,  Peary  ad- 
vancing hie  flag  to  84°  17' two  years  later.  The 
United  States  seems  destined  to  gain  wliatever 
laurels  are  to  bo  obtained  from  the  present  sea- 
son's work,  and  possibly  the  honor  of  again  lead- 
ing in  the  van  of  poleward  progress. 


Fiaia's  expedition  is  really  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Baldwin  in  1901-1902.  This  had  as 
its  chief  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  previously  of  tha 
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United  States  Signal  Service,  a  member  of 
Peary'B  expedition  of  1893-1894,  of  Wellnian's 
in  1898-1899,  and  chosen  as  one  of  Andree's 
ill-fated  balloon  party  in  1900,  but  left  behind 
because  the  car  would  not  contain  four.  Its 
financial  backer  was  the  late  "William  Ziegler,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  millionaire  manufacturer  ani- 
mated with  the  patriotic  desire  to  have  the  star 
spangled  banner  the  first  to  fly  at  the  Pole  wl  o 
set  asido  one  million  dollars  for  this  purpose 
The  expedition  was  the  best  equipped  tliat  ever 
entered  the  Arctic  Circle.  Three  ships  were  se 
cured  for  it,  and  practically  unlimited  supplits  — 
concentrated  foods,  canned  meats,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  cereals,  coffee  carried  in  the  form  of 
lozenges,  emergency  i-ations  such  as  armies  have 
adopted,  and  even  fifty  tons  of  prepared  dog 
food,  these  to  be  uded  on  the  great  march  north, 
when  every  pound  in  weight  and  every  inch  in 
space  would  count.  The  scientific  equipment 
was  complete.  It  included  small  balloons  with 
releasing  devices  for  depositing  records  when 
the  ground  was  reached  ;  buoys  with  records  to 
be  submerged  and  whirled  south  by  the  currents  ; 
electric  searchliglits  tor  signaling  ;  wireless-tele- 
graph apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  other  accesso- 
ries of  the  moat  modern  type,  besides  the  stand- 
ard   scientific    instruments    for    meteorological, 


astronomical,  geodetic,  and  other  work  i 
bly  carried  on  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  expeditionary  steamer  was  the  Esquimavx, 
the  largest  of  the  Newfoundland  seal  ships,  re- 
fitted and  renamed  the  America,  with  two  Nor- 
wegian whalers,  the  Frilhinf  and  the  Belgica,  as 
auxibaries  the  former  as  consort  to  the  America, 
carrymg  extra  coal  and  stores  ;  the  latter  going 
to  East  Greenland  where  she  made  a  depot  of 
supplies  lu  case  the  explorers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  return  that  way  over  the  ice-floe.  The 
Iniencn  an  1  the  i'  tl  i  •/ \e(t  Tromso,  Norway, 
inJuly  I'lOl  for  tranz  Josef  Land,  which  Bald- 
win regarded  as  the  best  starting-point  for  a 
polar  venture.  At  Archangel  they  got  320  Si- 
berian dogs  and  15  ponies,  with  6  expert  Rus- 
sian drivers,  thence  proceeding  to  Alger  Island, 
in  latitude  80°  24'  north,  longituiie  55°  52' east, 
where  he  established  his  winter  quarters.  Tlie 
/ViWiiVi/ unloaded  her  stores  and  proceeded  south, 
leaving  the  America  harbored,  with  the  dogs  and 
equipment  ashore,  portable  houses  erected,  and 
the  detail  of  duties  being  carried  out.  The  per- 
sonnel comprised  42  souls, — 17  Americans,  6 
Russians,  and  19  sbipmen,  mostly  Norwegians. 
Ganie  was  plentiful,  and  several  tons  of  bear 
and  walrus  meat  were  accumulated,  the  former 
for  the  men  and  the  latter  for  the  dogs.     With 
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(EHklmoe  eaKagnl  building  snow-liouses  In  the  foregniu: 

this  base  beyond  the  eiglitictli  pnrallel,  ISaldwin 
intended  to  pusti  forward  witli  bis  sliip.  or  ovor 
the  icR,  exploring  the  adjai^fnt  rpftiim  tor  un- 
charted land  maaaes  wliioh  would  snpply  eta- 
tionaiy  points  insuring  hitn  a^^.tinst  t)ie  disad- 
Tantages  of  an  advance  across  tlio  aliiliiu^i  ice, 
and  from  the  farthest  north  of  tJiese  he  would, 
the  next  spring,  make  his  dash  across  the  cryst*! 
fields  for  the  Pole.  In  thie  he  would  empluy 
about  twenty-iivo  men  aa  a  vanguard  and  re- 
servo,  the  flying  column  pushing  rapiiily  ahead, 
and  the  transport  train  following  with  the  heav- 
ier auppliea.  Numerically,  the  party  would  be 
strong  enougli  to  overcoirio  otlierwise  aerious 
obstacles,  while  the  quantity  of  supplies  tn  bo 
carried  by  320  doga  and  I  .i  ponios  would  put 
the  poaaibility  of  disaster  almost  out  of  the  i]ue8- 
tion.  A  team  of  six  or  i-iglit  dogs  should  drag 
a  sledge  with  1,200  pounds'  weight  aO  miles  a 
day  if  the  going  was  good. 

With  this  elaborate  programme,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Duke  of  AbruKzi,  with  a  much 
smaller  party,  attained  a  northing  of  S(i°  '.'•'■'>'. 
Baldwin  confidently  anticipated  making  tlic 
Pole.  And,  as  in  that  segment  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle he  might  find  himsolf,  in  returning,  ohligc^d 
by  ice  and  currents  to  head  for  tho  (ireenland 
coaet,  which  reaches  to  «:{"  27',  or  IfO  miles 
nearer  the  Pole  than  his  base,  ho  planned  that 


VeBRBl  Burrouiidod  by  n  three-foot  wall  of  snow.) 

if  he  should  be  aworvod  westward  by  the  tides, 
it  wouhl  lie  easier  to  reach  that  shore.  There 
ho  would  find  musk-oxen  to  eko  out  his  supplies, 
and  journey  down  the  east  coast  to  where  the 
depot  was  made  by  the  Jkl-jlni  for  him. 

But,  as  often  happens  iti  polar  work,  Bald- 
win's hopi^s  wero  blastod,  dissensions  rent  liie 
party  asunder,  his  dogs  perished  by  the  score, 
and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  get  north  he  and 
his  whole  party  returned  to  Tromso  in  August, 
li)02,  while  the  Fiilbluf,  which  had  sailed  for 
Alger  Island  a  month  previoua  with  additional 
outfits  iind  for  news  of  liini,  had  to  retreat  ow- 
ing to  the  unbroken  ice-pack. 

Mr.  Ziegler  replaced  Baldwin  with  Anthony 
Fiftla.  of  Brooklyn,  who  sailed  from  Tromso 
on  June  2:i.  1  !Ki:!,  in  the  .'l/nci-iV-it,  accompanied 
by  ten  Americans,  and  intended  to  practically 
follow  out  Baldwin's  plans.  The  Frllhi-f  made 
two  attempts  in  l!n)4  to  communicate  with  lier; 
but  faileti  to  break  thi"t)ugh  the  ici^-pack,  and 
this  season  the  Titth  Sorn,  another  powerful 
Newfoundlaml  sealer,  has  been  diapati-hed,  in 
companv  with  her.  on  a  like  endeavor,  the  Term 
Xnni  going  to  Alger  Island,  and  the  Friihf.</to 
Kast  Greenland,  so  that  the  expedition  may  have 
a  chance  of  rescue  if  at  either  point,  Kiala's 
party  incUided  thirty-five,  all  told,  of  whom 
twelve   are  AmericaDS,  and  it  is  probable  one 
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portion  will   be   found   standing  by  the  ship, 
wherever  the  remainder  may  be  located. 

A  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  FROM  FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  doubtless  fired  by  the 
achievement  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  has  se- 
cured the  Belgica^  and  proceeds  north  from  Franz- 
Josef  Land  this  summer  ;  also,  he  has  obtained 
the  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  de  Gerlache, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition of  1897-1899  in  the  same  ship.  The 
duke  will  attempt  a  northern  passage  by  a  new 
channel,  though  this  is  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, owing  to  the  force  with  which  the  ice-pack 
is  driven  south  by  the  strong  currents.  It  was 
owing  to  this  cause  that  the  Eira^  of  Leigh 
Smith's  expedition,  was  sunk  off  Cape  Flora, 
and  that  the  Stella  Polare,  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's 
vessel,  was  also  pierced  by  the  ice-pack.  The 
Behjica  is  provisioned  for  a  two-years'  sojourn, 
as  she  may  be  caught  in  the  floe.  Her  person- 
nel includes  a  Norwegian  crew  and  a  party  of 
French  scientists,  and,  witli  favorable  conditions, 
it  is  hoped  to  reach  a  higher  northing  than  the 
Italian  prince  attained.  The  estimated  distance 
from  the  Franz-Josef  group  to  the  Pole  is  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and,  with  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  journey  could  be  accomplished  in  sev- 
enty-five days. 

THE    MAGNETIC    POLE    AND    THE    NORTHWEST 

PASSAGE. 

A  strange  expedition  is  that  of  Raold  Amund- 
sen and  six  other  Norwegians,  which  started  for 
Boothia  Land,  Arctic  America,  directly  north 
of  the  extreme  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay, 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  to  seek  the  magnetic 
pole,  in  a  small  but  stanch  whaling  sloop,  the 
Gpni,  fitted  with  a  gasoline  engine,  capable  of 
driving  her  at  a  speed  of  five  knots,  as  an  auxil- 
iary. Amundsen  had  already  gained  some  ex- 
perience as  an  explorer,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  south  polar  expedition  of  1897- 
1899,  and  deliberately  chose  the  djon  because 
the  waterways  he  would  have  to  navigate  were 
narrow  and  shoal  for  the  most  part,  and  there- 
fore necessitated  a  handy  craft,  which,  in  turn, 
called  for  a  small  crew.  His  intention  was  to 
operate  in  the  region  where  for  centuries  men 
thought  the  northwest  passage,  and  while  the 
locating  of  the  magnetic  pole  was  his  prime  ob- 
ject, he  intended  to  push  for  the  geographical 
pole,  and  also  for  an  outlet  via  Bering  Strait. 
The  latest  news  from  this  expedition  was  a  sealed 
record  attached  to  the  cenotaph  on  Beechy  Is- 
land, where  Franklin  wintered  with  the  Erebus 
and  the  Terror  in  1845,  which  was  found  by  the 
Canadian  expedition,  in  the  steamer  Neptune j  on 


August  15,  1904.  It  states  that  Amundsen's 
ship  had  been  there  on  August  26,  1903,  and 
was  going  through  Peel  Strait  on  its  way  west. 
Amundsen  planned  to  spend  three  winters  amid 
the  ice,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that  he  may 
make  the  northwest  passage  and  come  out  next 
summer  by  way  of  Bering  Strait. 


PEARY    AND    THE    "  ROOSEVELT. 


»> 


Last,  but  not  least,  comes  Peary,  with  his  new 
ship,  the  Roosevelt,  essaying  another  venture  from 
the  Greenland  zone.  There  is  not  in  Arctic  his- 
tory any  more  striking  figure  than  that  of  Peary, 
the  embodiment  of  the  resolute,  masterly  Ameri- 
can spirit  now  revolutionizing  the  world.  He 
has  spent  over  a  decade  ^yarring  with  the  forces 
of  nature  in  that  desolate  solitude,  and  a  pe- 
culiar touch  of  brightness  is  added  to  the  other- 
wise gloomy  picture  by  the  fact  that  his  cour- 
ageous and  devoted  wife  has  braved  its  loneliness 
with  him,  enduring  the  terrible  winters  there, 
and  seeing  their  baby  girl  draw  its  first  breath 
in  their  far- northern  home.  Peary  has  made 
Greenland  his  theater  of  operations  ;  explora- 
tion there  has,  by  common  consent,  been  left  to 
him  alone.  Almost  every  summer  since  1891 
has  seen  him  invade  the  frozen  wastes  on  new 
discoveries  bent.  Eight  long  winters,  too,  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  the  sun  for  six  months  each 
time,  has  he  labored  in  the  land  of  the  ice. 

He  is  forty-eight  years  old,  and  has  given  his 
]>rime  to  this  work.  He  has  spent  his  own  pri- 
vate means,  and  his  wife  has  given  hers  ;  and 
they  have  both  taken  to  the  lecture  platform  to 
raise  funds  to  help  him  on,  while  once  he  had  to 
exhibit  his  ship,  in  Atlantic  seaports  to  obtain 
enough  money  to  complete  her  stores.  The 
LTnitod  States  Navy  Department,  in  which  he  is 
a  civil  engineer,  now  ranking  as  commander,  has 
grant(*d  him  the  leave  of  absence  necessary  to 
pursue  his  researches  ;  but  he  has  enjoyed  no 
financial  aid  from  the  Government.  He  has  had 
to  plan  his  expeditions,  finance  them,  and  then 
carry  them  out.  Latterly,  however,  some  wealthy 
friends  have  undertaken  the  fiscal  part,  thus  re- 
lieving him  of  one  of  the  greatest  worries  that 
must  vex  an  enthusiastic  soul. 

For  Peary  is  an  enthusiast,  though  his  enthu- 
siasm is  tempered  with  sagacity  and  prudence. 
He  feels  that  he  can  win,  and  is  undismayed  by 
obstacles.  He  has  lived  among  the  Eskimos, 
adapted  himself  to  their  primitive  conditions, 
subsisted  on  walrus  blubber  and  other  "deli- 
cacies," and  faced  every  discomfort  the  civilized 
being  finds  associated  with  his  human  antithesis. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst, — Peary  has  endured  rigor- 
ous hardships,  physical  torture,  and  serious  dis- 
ablement.    His  whole  Arctic  career  has  been  a 
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long  record  of  gallant  battles  against  distressing 
misfortune.  After  a  flying  trip  to  Greenland, 
in  1888,  to  test  his  theories,  he  took  hia  first  ex- 
pedition north  in  1891,  and  the  steamer's  wheel- 
chain  snapping  as  she  struck  the  ice,  the  end 
broke  his  leg.  He  was  landed  on  a  stretcher, 
camped  in  a  tent,  supervised  the  building  of  a 
house,  allowed  the  leg  to  knit  during  the  winter, 
and  the  next  spring,  with  only  one  companion, 
and  witliout  accident,  made  a  1,300-miie  journey 
over  the  ice-cap  that  covers  Greenland,  reaching 
its  farthest  coast -line,  the  first  white  man  to 
viuw  its  northern  extremity.  In  1893,  he  took 
up  a  larger  expedition  to  follow  the  same  route 
and  continue  on  toward  the  Pole.  That  autumn 
the  Peary  baby  was  born  in  their  hut,  on  tlie 
west  Greenland  shore.  The  ensuing  spring  the 
northward  march  was  begun,  but  frightful 
storms  beset  them  from  the  start,  and  they  had 
to  retreat,  after  struggling  against  the  weather 
for  two  weeks.  Somii  of  tlie  party  were  frosted 
and  others  dispirited,  returning  by  the  relief 
ship  that  summer  ;  hut  Peary,  Lee,  and  llenson 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt.  This  they 
did  early  in  1895,  and  succeeded  in  the  journey 
across  the  ico-cap  ;  but  from  lack  of  food  conid 
go  no  farther,  for  starvation  had  them  at  death's 
door.  They  escaped  by  eating  their  dogs  ;  out 
of  forty  with  which  they  left  they  brought  back 
only  one. 

In  18'JG,  Peary  tried  to  carry  to  New  York 
the  great  meteorite  at  Cape  York,  the  largest  in 
the  world;  but  his  ship  was  forced  away  from 
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,8t  by  ice  and  storm.  He  tried 
nd  this  time  succeeded.  In 
189S,  he  began  a  new  siege 
of  the  Pole,  and  in  a  long  and 
toilsome  march,  was  caught 
by  11,  blizzard  and  held  help- 
less for  two  days  and  nights. 
The  little  group  killed  a  dog 
and  ate  it ;  liut  Peary's  feet 
had  become  frosted,  and  Dr. 
Dodrick,  then  of  his  force, 
had  to  amputate  seven  toes. 
To  do  this  even  roughly  they 
were  forced  to  shelterinGree- 
ly's  deserted  station.  Fort 
Conger,  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  there  the  invalid  lay 
helpless  for  six  weeks.  Then 
he  had  to  be  dragged  south 
for  250  miles  on  a  sledge, 
with  the  temperature  50°  be- 
low zero,  to  his  ship,  the 
Windward,  for  the  operation 
to  h%  perfected,  as  the  sur- 
geon had  no  proper  instru- 
ments north.  This  involved 
another   six   weeks'   illness, 
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and  spoiled  an  advanc«  toward  tiie  Polo  in  1 899. 
But  in  1900  Peary  was  well  enoiigli  to  start 
again,  and  tliia  time  journeyed  to  the  very  north- 
emmost  tip  of  Greenland,  in  83°  27',  whence  he 
ventured  on  the  floe  and  headed  for  the  Pole. 
He  reached  83°  50',  where  the  ice  was  found 
too  open  for  safety,  bo  he  had  to  fall  back  again. 
He  utilized  the  revnrse  to  lidimit  the  whole 
northern  coast-line  of  Greenland.  In  1901,  an 
advance  over  the  same  route  being  ueeless,  he 
Btarted  for  Cape  Hi'cla,  the  farthest  point  in 
Grinnell  Land,  west  of  (irccnland,  and  took  liis 
departure  therefrom.  But  the  fates  were  still 
unpropitious.  The  season  was  an  unusually  open 
one,  and  he  had  once  more  to  retire  baffled. 

In  1902,  he,  Honson,  and  eight  or  ten  Eski- 
mos tried  this  trip  again.  Ho  had  sixty  dogs 
for  his  sledges,  and  eighty  tons  of  walrus  meat 
for  the  canines,  besides  ample  stores  of  food  for 
the  humans.  The  party  hurried  forward,  send- 
ing l>ack  the  Eskimos  one  after  another  as  tlio 
stores  were  exhausted,  until  Peary  and  Henson 
— the  wbite — and  the  black  American  were  left 
to  make  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  alone. 
In  that  journey  Peary  and  Henson  inade  their 
way  as  Car  as  84°  17'  north  latitude,  northwest  of 
Cape  Hecla,.the  farthest  point  of  Grinnell  Land, 
beyond  which  an  advance  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible, and  the  idea  of  further  progress  had 
to  be  reluctantly  abandoned.  Peary  planned  to 
be  60  days  on  this  journey,  40  in  advancing  and 
20  in  returning  ;  but  it  occupied  only  29  in  all. 
Peary  then  made  his  way  south  to  Cape  Sabine, 
where  a  reliei  ship  met  him    in    Au<;ust   and 


conveyed  him  back  to  New 
York. 

His  present  expedition, 
which  will  be  his  seventh,  is 
being  made  in  a  large  and 
powerful  steamer^the  lioose- 
velt —  specially  constructed 
■for  him  the  past  winter  at 
Bucksport,  Maine.  In  her 
he  expects,  if  favored  with 
an  open  season,  to  reach  a 
point  near  the  Polar  Ocean 
itself,  or  400  miles  farther 
north  than  he  usually  gets 
by  vessel.  Four  pole-seeking 
vessels  have  already  reached 
that  vicinity,  though  none  of 
them  was  in  any  way  as  well 
fitted  for  the  task  as  the 
Roosevelt.  On  her  be  will 
transport  north  a  tribe  of 
Eskimos,  among  whom  he  has 
HiP.  worked  for  twelve  years,  and 

with  the  picked  men  of  the 
tribe,  each  driving  a  dog  team,  he  proposes,  next 
February,  to  make  a  dash  for  the  Pole,  dropping 
team  after  team  to  return  as  its  stores  are  ex- 
hausted, and  meeting  these  again  on  his  back- 
ward journey  as  they  come  toward  him  with  re- 
newed supplies  of  provisions.  A  feature  of  the 
present  expedition  is  that  he  has  the  ship  fitted 
with  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy,  and  hopes 
to  be  ablo  to  communicate  with  New  York  by 
its  agency,  an  innovation  which,  if  successful, 
will  enable  the  world  to  loarn  of  his  movements 
from  day  to  day. 

That  Peary  stands  a  splendid  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  new  record  is  admitted  by  all  stndents  of 
polar  research,  for  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
tlie  aid  of  the  Eskimos,  the  best  dog-drivers  and 
the  finest  travelers  on  the  frozen  Polar  Ocean. 
However,  Fiala's  exjiedition  may  have  accom- 
plished some  substantial  work  the  past  two  years, 
and  pot  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any  predecessor ; 
but  if  not,  Peary  will  probably  be  able  to  report 
"  farthest  North  ''  wlien  he  returns,  in  a  year  or 
two.  He  lias  leave  of  absence  for  three  years,  and 
should  he  not  be  ablo  to  get-as  far  up  toward  the 
polar  basin  this  season  as  he  hopes,  he  will  wait 
where  he  reaches  for  another  twelve  months,  and 
then  try  again,  iiy  attaining  the  northing  he 
hopes  for,  he  will  be  spared  the  long  journey  of 
400  miles  along  the  coast  he  has  previously  had 
to  make  to  reach  the  uttermost  point  of  land, 
and  thence  dash  across  the  floe,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  every  mile  nearer  the  Pole  he  gets  his  ship 
the  shorter  will  be  the  journey  on  foot  which  be 
must  make  to  achieve  a  new  record. 


ARGENTINA:  THE  WONDERLAND   OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 
(Formerly  American  minister  to  ArgentiDs  anil  (o  Pimama,  now  minister  to  Colombia.) 

AT  tliiB  time,  when  there  is  so  much  discus- 
sion of  South  American  countries  and 
affairs,  it  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  take  a 
passing  glance  at  the  great  republic  of  Argen- 
tina. I  say  "  great "  advisedly  and  in  no  sense 
of  flattery  or  exaggeration.  It  deserves  this 
description  in  many  respects. 

Argentina  is  so  far  away  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  and  so  apart  from  the  regulation 
routes  of  North  American  travel  that  only  a  min- 
imum percentage  of  our  people  realize  that  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  western  hemisphere 
there  is  a  nation  of  such  size,  resources,  possi- 
bilities, and  progress  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  world.  I  would 
that  it  were  in  my  power  to  divert  a  small  part 
ot  our  travelers  for  pleasure  and  observation 
from  Europe  and  Asia  to  South  America,  and 
particularly  to  Argentina,  Chile,  and  southern 
Brazil,  A  diversion  of  study  and  investigation 
of  this  kind  would  exert  a  mighty  inSuence  in 
educating  the  North  American  people  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  we  should  devote  more 
time  and  energy  to  making  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  our  Latin  neighbors.  It  would  demon- 
strate how  ignorant  many  of  us  are  of  what  Latin 
America  can  do  and  is  doing  under  favorable 
conditions  of  temperate  climate  and  national 
wealth.  It  might  teach  some  critics  of  Spanish 
America  to  remove  the  "beams"  from  their  own 
eyes  before  they  point  out  the  "  motes  "  in  those 
of  their  southern  neighbors. 

The  marvelous  material,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  development  of  North  Amer-  ^ 
ica  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  a  goodly  proportion 
of  its  citizens  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  going 
on  beyond  its  borders.  They  often  rant  about 
European  interest  in  South  America  and  Euro- 
pean effort  to  surpass  us  in  the  competition  for 
South  American  trade  and  friendship  without 
remembering  that  European  nations,  merchants, 
and  travelers  know  far  more  about  South  Amer- 
ica than  we  do  and  expend  treble  our  effort  to 
build  np  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  comity. 
abqkntika'b  vast  comu&rce. 


A  sammarized  statement  of  some  facts  about 
Argentina  confirm  these  premises  and  conclu- 


sions. The  Argentine  Republic,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  ia  to-day  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  countries.  Its  foreign 
commerce  for  1904  reached  the  immense  total 
of  $451,463,000  in  gold.  This  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Latin  nation,  not  excepting 
•  Mexico  and  Brazil.  It  exceeded  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan,  of  whose  marvelous  progress 
we  now  hear  so  much,  and  it  went  far  beyond 
that  of  China,  concerning  which  there  is  general 
discussion.  In  other  words.  Argentina,  with 
only  5,000,000  people,  showed  a  buying  and  sell- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  Japan  with  40,000,000 
people,  and  China  with  400,000,000  !  "  My  com- 
parison is  no  reflection  on  these  latter  countries, 
and  I  have  always  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  importance  ot  our  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  far  Bast,  but  these  should  not 
overshadow  or  hide  what  we  have  at  stake  in 
South  America. 

That  Argentina  is  moving  ahead  with  prover- 
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bial  leaps  and  bounds  is  proved  by  the  fact  tbat 
her  foreign  commerce,  the  beat  thermometer  of 
a  country's  prosperity,  increased  i;90,000,000  in 
1904  over  the  total  for  1903,  which  was  $380,- 
000,000.     Estiniating  her  population,  as  before 


(Argentine 


le  I'liitca  StaU'i 


stated,  at  5,000,000,  she  has  in  the  present  total 
of  1451,463,000  the  remarkable  average  of  nearly 
t90  per  head,  or  a  far  greater  average  than  the 
United  States  or  any  of  tho  priuci|ial  European 
countries.  If  tliia  lusty  young  giant  of  South 
America  keeps  progressing  at  thia  rate,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  estimate  her  trade  and  wealth 
when  she  has  a  population  of  '2  .".,000,000.  Un- 
fortunately for  tl:e  United  States,  our  trade  ex- 
change with  -Argentina  ranks  fourth  among  for- 
eign countries,  or  after  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Franco. 


This  sad  story  is  told  in  these  figures  ;  Total 
exports  and  imports  exchanged  with  Great 
^Britain,  i;100,9e2,000  ;  with  Germany,  $54,- 
448,000  ;  with  France,  $47,705,000;  with  Die 
United  States.  $34,0S7,000.  It  might  be  said 
that  there  is  an  clement  of  satisfaction  in  these 
retnrns,  in  that  Argentina  bought  twenty-four 


million  dollars'  worth  from  us,  while  we  pur- 
chased only  ten  million  dollars'  worth  from  her, 
but  that  is  a  selfish  view. 

If  the  United  States  would  negotiate  a  new 
commercial  treaty  with  Argentina,  giving  her 
some  advantages  that  could  not  seriously  in- 
jure our  home  industries,  she  would  not  only 
sell  far  more  to  us,  but  buy  from  us  in  still 
greater  proportion.  We  cannot  expect  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  and  hope  to 
find  it  still  laying  more  eggs  in  our  big  basket 
of  foreign  trade,  upon  which  we  depend  so 
much  to  provide  markets  for  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  products.  Argen- 
tina sincerely  asks  us  to  practice  the  golden 
rule,  which  works  both  ways  !  The  present  rule 
is  not  golden,  at  least  for  her  in  custom-bouse 
figures,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  North 
American  agricultui'al  implements  and  other 
machinery  have  been  powerful  agencies  for  the 
development  of  her  rich  lands  and  resources. 

nER   OHEAT   AREA    AND    TEUfERATE   CLIMATB. 

The  immense  area  of  Argentina  can  be  easily 
appreciated  by  remembering  that  if  a  line  were 
drawn  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  just  west  of  the  first  tier  of  States  on 
the  Pacific  side 
of    the    Missis- 
sippi, Argentina 
would  equal  all 
the  country  to 
the  east  thereof. 
It  covers,  ap- 
proximately, 
1,200,000  aq. 
miles,  of  whioh 
a  larger  propor- 
tion is  adapted 
to  the  homes  of 
aprogreaaive 
race    than    the 
corresponding 
territory  in  the 
United     States. 
A  most  impor- 
tant fact,    how- 
ever,   that    too 
often    is    unap- 
preciated in  the 
orthern   hemi- 
phere,  where 
le  south  and 
South   America 
are  usually  syn- 
onymous with  heat,  is  that  Argentina  ia  located 
almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly a  "white  man's"  country  in  the  usual 
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ftcceptance  of  that  term.  It  readies  from  22° 
south  {like  Cuba,  north  of  the  Equator)  to  55° 
south  (like  Montreal,  north),  and  lias  every  vari- 
ety of  climate  known  to  the  United  States  with- 
out such  Budden  or  radical  changes.  It  extends 
from  55°  west  to  70°  west.  TJio  greatest  length 
is  nearly  2,000  miles, — equal  to  the  distance  from 

"^Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  its  greatest  width  is 

—about  900  miles,  but  it  narrows  or  tapers 
down  in  the  Patagonian  end  in  contrast  to  its 
broad  reach  in  the  north,  between  Brazil  and 
Chile. 

THE   OLD    AND    NEW    PATAGONIA.  -^  '-^i 

This  reference  to  Patagonia  leads  me  to  em- 
phasize the  (act  that  the  Patagonia  of  my  hoy- 
hood  school  days  is  not  the  Patagonia  of  to-day. 
Then  it  was  a  terra  inco'jniOi,  a  synonym'  for 
everything  that  is  remote,  wild,  and  impossible 
of  access.  Now  it  is  divided  into  territories 
like  those  of  certain  |iortions  of  the  United 
States,  railways  are  making  it  accessible,  cattle 
are  grazing  over  its  pampas,  settlers  are  popu- 


(TheArgeDtlDe  metropolis  Is  a  Kreatrallwajrcuiiter.) 

lating  its  valleys,  and  miners  are  hunting  for 
the  riches  of  its  mountains.  There  are  yet  large 
sections  of  Patagonia  that  arc  practically  a 
wilderness,  and  much  of  it  is  arid  and  forbid- 
ding, but  its  gradual  development  is  not  unlike 
that  which  has  characterized  Colorado,  Now 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  When  irrigation  is  ap- 
plied on  an  extensive  scale  to  Patagonia,  and  the 
iron  trail  conquers  its  plains  and  uplands,  it 
may  become  as  populous  and  rich  as  many  of 
onr  States  of  the  Qreat  Divide. 


Argentina  boasts  of  splendid  railway  facili- 
ties. It  has  now  nearly  20,000  miles  of  trunk 
lines.  Numerous  new  roads,  branch  routes,  and 
feeders  arc  being  constructed  or  planned.  It  is 
possible  to  reach  almost  every  portion  of  its 
wide  area  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  great  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  rolling 
slock  is  built  in  North  American  style,  ('ajia- 
cious  and  comfoilable  coaches  and  sleeping-cars 
carry  passengers  to  all  points.  The  stations  in 
the  big  cities  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
similar  towns  of  the  United  States. 

The  transcontinental  trains  that  convey  travel- 
ers across  the  broad  pampas  and  climb  the  An- 
des to  connect  with  the  road  on  the  Chilean  side 
ai-u  solid  and  vcstibuled,  with  tip-to-dato  dining- 
cai-s.  Tlie  tourist  or  Imsinoss  man  can  now  go 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Santiago 
in  Chile  and  Valparaiso,  on  the  Pacific,  in  seventy- 
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two  Lours.  There  is  a  break  in  surmounting  the 
summit  at  15,000  feet  elevfttion,  between  rail- 
heads, but  that  is  crossed  in  a  tew  hours  either 
in  a  coach  or  on  horsel>ack.  The  scenery  is  so 
grand  and  impressive  that  any  discomforts  are 
entirely  forgotten.  In  a  few  years  a  tunnel  will 
be  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 

^^rnment  through  the  Cordillera,  and  then  the 
globe-trotter  can  step  into  his  palace-car  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  not  leave  it  until  he  reaches 
Santiago,  the  gay  and  interesting  capital  of  pro- 
gressive Chile. 

The  building  of  this  network  of  railways  over 
Argentina  has  had  two  excellent  effects, — one, 

X  to  make  successful  revolutions  almost  impossible. 


as  the  government  can  send  troops  without  de- 
^lay  to  any  point ;  and  the  other,  to  provide  ship- 
ping facilities  for  the  products  of  every  section. 
Electric  lines  have  been  constructed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  these  are  being  extended  into 
the  country  districts.  The  major  portion  of  Ar- 
gentina is  one  vast  plain,  wliich  renders  railway 
construction  easy  and  economical.  It  is  also 
drained  by  the  great  River  Plate  system,  with 
its  navigable  rivers  reaching  far  into  the  interior 
and  furnishing  additional  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. 

KSTANCIA    L1FK    IN    ARGENTINA. 

This  fair  land  of  the  south  has  a  remarkable 
development  of  country  lite  that  surprises  Amer- 
icana,    A  considerable  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  area  of  the  republic  is  cut  up 
into  immense  estancias,  or  ranches,  owned  mostly 
by  wealthy  Argentines,  who  reside  in  Buenos 
Ayres  during  the  winter  and  upon  the  farms  in 
^  summer.     Some  of  these  estancias  include  within 
^their  limits  300  square  miles,  while  those  of  20 
^and  40  square  miles  are  common.    The  stranger 
at  first  stands  aghast  when  his  host,  a  wealthy 
eslanciero,  calmly  tells  liim  that  he  has  grazing 
^ipon   his  broad  pampas   60,000   sheep,    40,000 
^cattle,    and    10,000    horses  I     Again,   when  the 
hospitable  owner  takes  him  for  a  little  morning 
gallop  to  one  corner  of  his  farm,  and  he  finds 
that  to  reach  that  corner  he  must  ride  hard  for 
five  or  six  hours  from  the  house,  which  is  usually 
located  at  the  center  of  the  estancia,  he  begins 
to  realize  what  farming  means  in  Argentina. 
The  hospitality  dispensed  at  these  estancias 
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TUB  ES1ANCIA,  Oft  HACIENDA,  1>1 

makes  life  on  tliein  fasdnating  tu  the  visitor,  pality  in  the  Uniteii  Ktat<?s  that  has  as  good  an 

ITje  house  is  usually  roomy,  cool,  and  comforta-  "mveragL'  as  Huenos  Ayrt's  in  theso  respects.    The 

ble,  and  situated  in  a  pictiirfsqiie  apot  where  city  government  inipi-esses  the  visitor  as  most 

trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  abouaiJ.     Aa  Argentine  efficient,  and  the  police  force  seems  well  trained, 

men  do  not  biilieve  in  race  suicide,  and  as  their  \  I  saw  less  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  confusion 

families  usually  contain  several  beautiful  daugh-  on  the  streets  of  this  great  capital  than  I  have 

ters,  there  is  always  abundant  social  enjoyment  frequently  noticed  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 

tor  the  male  guests.     There  are  also  handsome  St.  Louis. 

sons,  who  carefully  entertain  any  visitors  of  the  I   must  pause  here  to  commend  the  press  of 

fairer  sex,     A  man  could  travel  overland  horse-  Buenos  Ayres.    The  principal  newspapers  would 

back  for  a  thousand  miles  in  Argentina  and  -be  acfcdittoour  leading  cities,  and  are  far  ahead 
never  get  beyond  the  pale  of  these  attractive 
homes  of  the  pampas. 

THE    METHOPOLIS   OF   SOU 


Having  taken  a  trip  into  the  interior,  let  us  now 
have  a  passing  view  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  is 
a  city  of  1,000,000  people,  nearly  2,000  miles 
-south  of  the  Equator  and  5,000  miles  south  of 
-Kew  York,  that  is  growing  faster  than  any  city 
-of  the  United  States  except  New  York  and  t'hi- 
-  cago,  and  can  compare  favorably  with  the  EurO' 
pean  capitals  in  genera!  appearance.  It  is  often 
called  the  Paris  of  South  America,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  all  other  South  American 
cities  in  its  size,  prosperity,  activity,  and  attract- 
iveneae. 

It  )ias  magnificent  public  buildings,  imposing 
boBineas  structures,  palatial  clubs,  stately  resi- 
deuces,  spacious  hotels,  elegant  opera- houses  and 
theaters,  broad  boulevards,  beautiful  parks,  ex- 
cellent schools,  libraries,  and  museuuis,  and  hand- 
some chnrcbee.  It  can  pride  itself  on  its  elec- 
tric street-CAF  system,  its  well  lighted  and  paved 
streets,  its  telephone  and  electric-light  facilities. 
and  its  v&ter  and  sewerage  works.  These,  in- 
•sideed,  are  not  perfect,  but  I  know  of  no  munic-i- 
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^n  I'Oth  cnterprieo  ami  appearamrt!  of  the  aver- 
^age  Kurypean  journals.      L<i  J'lons-i,  J.n  Xucion, 
,aud  Fil  IHario  are  great  ilailioB  of  largo  circula- 
tion ami  powerful  political  influence.    The  home 
'  ot  J.'i    /VtH.w  is  the  most  coiiipli-te  ami  costly 
-  newspaper  Ijuiltiing  in  tlie  worM,  used  exdusive- 
-ly  l.y  tlip  paper.    It  cost  *:i,000,ll(IO.    The  Sliiml- 
iird  ami  the  IferiM  0.K  printed  in  English,  and 
ably  voice  English  interests,      (\<ras  y  CimUis 
and  (.Uii.iliit'ho-  are  clever  illustrated  weeklies. 


1  am  often  asked  about  the  cliaractoristics  of 
the  people  of  Argentina.  Although  it  might  be 
assumed  that  I  would  speak  with  favorable  con- 
eiderution  because  of  my  experience  there  as 
American  minister,  I  want  to  say  in  all  candor 
that  I  believe  Argentina  ia  becoming  the  home 


of  a  new,  forceful,  energetic, 
and  ambitiousrace.  Inother 
words,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  blending  of  the  original 
Spanish  blood  with  that  of 
the  otlier  Latin  races,  like 
^he  Italians  and  the  French, 
together  with  an  intermin- 
gling of  English,  Irish,  and 
, German  strains,  in  a  won- 
derful climate  and  in  a  new 
country,  was  evolving  a  peo- 
ple with  the  best  character- 
istics of  all  these.  The  men 
average  large  of  physique, 
quick  of  action,  and  clever 
of  mind,  llie  women  are 
graceful,  bright,  and  pos- 
sessed of  aremarkablefinoBBB 
of  manner  and  spirit,  and 
they  hold  into  maturity  their 
early  beauty  like  tlie  women 
of  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  In  these  descriptions 
I  refer  to  tbehighergrades; 
the  so-called  lower  classes 
are  uniformly  healthy  and 
vigorous,  with  average  men- 
tality. 

The  statistics  of  1903 
^  allowed  1,000,000  foreign- 
ers in  Argentina  in  a  total 
of  5,000,000.  Of  these  500,- 
000  were  Italians,  200,000 
Spaniards,  100,000  French, 
25,000  English,  18,000  Ger- 
mans, 15,000  Swiss,  13,000 
Austrians,  and  the  remain- 
der of  many  nationalities. 
The  number  of  Americans 
did  not  exceed  1,500,  althcmgh  many  are  com- 
ing now  to  go  into  cattle-raising  and  farming 
in  the  country  or  into  all  kinds  of  business 
in  Buenos  Ayros.  English  influence  is  very 
strong,  especially  in  financial  circles,  with  the 
Germans  almost  equally  active.  The  Spanish 
language  is  spoken  everywhere,  but  English  is 
being  heard  more  and  more.  These  cosmo- 
politan characteristics  make  the  social  life  of 
liuenoB  Ayres  particularly  interesting.  Each 
nationality  has  its  own  club,  except  that,  of 
course,  the  Americans  join  with  the  English,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  when  they  are  away 
from  their  home  countries.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  5,000,000  seems  small,  but  that  is  due  to 
the  former  isolation  of  Argentina.  The  growth 
ot  immigration  in  the  future  will  be  large  if  the 
government  enacts  favorable  laws. 


ARGENTINA:    THE  IVONDERLAND  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARTICLES    EXPORTED    AND    IMPOKTED. 

Correspondents  in  the  United  States  were 
always  asking  me  what  are  the  main  products 
or  sources  of  wealth  o(  Argentina.  Her  ciiief 
exports  are  wheat,  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  corn 
(or  maize),  hides  and  skins,  woo],  live  stock,  lin- 
seed, hay,  quebracho  wood  (for  dyes  and  tan- 
ning), flour,  bran,  tallow,  bones,  sugar,  jerked 
beef,  and  butter.  The  value  of  these  in  1904 
was  nearly  $190,000,000. 

The  principal  imports  include  all  kinds  of 
European  and  American  manufactured  products, 
as  manufacturing  is  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  de- 
velopment. Among  these  are  every  variety  of 
cloth  goods,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  together  with 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  iron  and 
steel,  metals,  glass  and  stoneware,  paper,  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  oils  and  paints,  leather,  tobacco 
and  liquors,  furniture  and  wooden  manufactures, 
tinned  food  products,  etc.,  amounting  in  value 
last  year  to  nearly  $265,000,000,  of  which  the 
share  of  the  United  States  is  only  $25,000,000. 
Mines  and  mining  in  the  Andes  are  also  now  at* 
trading  much  capital,  and  promise  well  for  the 

fntUre.  the   -WAT.I.  STUECT"  ok   BUENOS  A 

GOVERNUENT   AND    STATE8MANSU1P.  (On  the  four  (■(.rneraare  four  bani 

ia  greater  than  that  of  any  [< 

The  government  of  Argentina  is  not  unlike 
ours.  The  constitution  is  modeled  on  that  of  dent  is  elected  for  six  years,  and  is  not  eligible 
the  United  States,  with  some  changes  that  are  for  successive  reelection.  That  high  position  is 
decided  improvements.    For  instance,  the  Presi-      now  held  by  Dr.   Quintana,  one  of  the  ablest 

lawyers  in  Latin  America. 
He  is  a  personal  argument 
against  the  Osier  theory,  be- 
ing nearly  seventy  years  of 
ape,  but  aa  vigorous  in  mind 
and  boily  as  many  of  his 
youDgerassociates.  He  was 
preceded  by  General  Roca, 
whose  strong  administration 
did  much  for  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  repub- 
lic. Two  ex-presidents  are 
stili  living, — Gen.  Bartolo- 
mu  Mitre,  the  ■■(Jrand  Old 
Man "  of  Argentina,  and 
Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  who 
ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  and  orators  of 
South  America.  He  recent- 
ly visited  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies,  elected 
practically  on  the  same  plan 
asSeniitors  and  Repreaenta- 
ATENiDA  DB  MAvo.  tivcs  in  tlie  United  States. 

nhe  prlndpsl  avGnneand  boulevard  In  thebnelnesa  section  oC  Bnenos  Ajtce).)  Argt'ntina    lias    fourteen 
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states,  or  provinces,  and  ten  territories.  The 
members  of  the  president's  cabinet  are  not  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  cannot  vote,  but  they  can 
appear  on  the  floor  and  present  tbeir  policies  and 
measures.  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  capita!  district,  like 
Washington,  but  it  has  full  representation  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  therefore  ] 
distinct  advantage  over  the  North  Am 
capital  in  advancing  and  protecting  its  own  in- 
terests. Congress  regularly  meets  from  ^tay  to 
September,  or  during  the  winter  months,  the 
seasons  being  reversed  south  of  the  Equator. 

Although  Argentina  has  recently  been  under- 
going alegal  "state  of  siege."'  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Quintana  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  in  oirder  to  check  sporadic  ef- 
forts at  revolution,  public  sentiment  and  all  tbe 
influence  of  the  recent  great  financial  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  nation  is  against  such  up- 
risings and  methods.  There  has  been  no  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  Argentina  for  some  fifteen 
years.  There  may  come  others, — in  fact,  I  dare 
not  prophesy  on  this  point,  remembering  that  a 
few  months  after  I  visited  Paraguay,  and  just 
before  I  was  transferred  to  Panama,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  there  despite  the  assurances  of 
everybody  I  met  that  the  day  of  such  troubles 
was  forever  over, — but  Argentina  certainly  de- 
serves permanent  tranquillity. 

HOW   TO   GO   TO    ARGENTINA. 

Few  North  Americans  know  how  to  reach 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  almost  to  the  shame  of 
our  vaunted  enterprise  that  there   is  no  first- 
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class  passenger  and  fast  express  line  of  steamers 
running  between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina. In  contrast  to  this,  there  are  six  or  seven 
companies  with  big,  fast  vessels  plying  between 
i  Ayres  and  tbe  principal  European  ports. 
Tbe  average  traveler  finds 
it  not  only  necessary  but 
far  more  comfortable  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Ayres  via  Southampton, 
Cherbourg  or  Marseilles,  or 
Genoa,  than  direct  to  Bu- 
enos Ayres  on  slow-going, 
uncomfortable  freight  and 
cattle  ships.  There  is  one 
fair  monthly  passenger  line 
from  New  York  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, but  the  latter  port  is 
its  terminus.  Connections 
can,  however,  be  made  there 
with  the  European  lines  en 
route  to  and  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  I  would  advise  the 
average  traveler  to  go  via 
Southampton  or  Cher- 
bourg. The  port  and 
docks  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  one  lands,  are  among 
Uhe    finest    in    the    world. 
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Excellent   hotels   proviilu    tor   tlie    cotiifurl    of 
visitors. 

In  conclusion,  I  wisli  to  e]iitonii/,i>  smiii'  of 
tlio  foregoing  facts  to  be  ri'meintiei'i-il  hy  the 
passing  reader  :  Argentina  is  as  lar^'^  trn  half  of 
the  United  Slates  proper,  and  covers  1,211(1,000 
square  miles  ;  it  has  a  (crowinjj:  population  of 
only  5,000,000,  but  an  aiinujil  foreign  trado  of 
4450,000,000,  or  $90  per  iioail  :  it  is  loral-cd  in 
the  south  temperate  zonis  and  is  a  ■■  wldti!  irian's 
country;"  it  is  a  great  flf;rii.'ultiiral  land,  and 


its  products  ar<!  similiiv  to  tlmse  of  tlio  Tnited 
States:  it  possrsi^i's  extraordinary  iiiiniiig  possi- 
liiliti.-sin  th.^  Amii'M  :  it  liasa  si'alward,  indented 
with  many  iiarbors  on  tli.^  Atlantic,  of  fifteen 
liuiidrfd  mill's,  and  is  driiiniid  by  the  extenaivo 
navifj;al)l(!  liivor  Plato  sysli'in  ;  it  is  gridironcil 
with  iiiJ-lo-date  railroads  :  il.s  govcrnnient  and 
constitution  an'  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
Statfs.  liiic'Uos  Ayri'f.  tho  capital,  lias  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
henntiCul  and  prosperous  fitii-'S  in  tlie  world. 


HOW   NIAGARA    IS   "HARNESSED." 

TUE  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  NOW  IN  PROGRESS  ON  THE 
CANADIAN  SIDE. 

BY  TRUMAN  A.    DE  WEESE. 

THE  air  is  tremulous  with  explotiiiig  dyiia-  is  fjiei-ciTifc  and  siilitting  the  thick  armor  of  stone 
mite  and  the  ground  about  Niagara  Falls  with  which  Nature  sought  to  protect  the  Niag- 
pulsates  with  a  network  of  tunnels,  conduits,  ara  region.  Deep  into  the  latere  of  limestoDe 
and  electric  cables.     The  hand  of  the  engineer      and  shale  the  engineer  is  sinking  his  cavernous 

shafts,  and  under  the 
river  he  is  boring  great 
tunnels  to  carry  away 
the  waters  of  the  upper 
Niagara.  The  thunder 
of  bursting  bombs  and 
the  sound  of  the  rapid- 
fire  rock-drill  tell  day 
and  night  of  the  work 
of  the  engineering  ar- 

The  bridal  couples 
that  coine  here  now 
must  put  cotton  in  their 
ears.  Niagara  Falls  is 
the  Mecca  of  engineers 
andelectricians.  Here 
unique  engineering 
problenis  arc  being 
solved  in  a  brilliant  and 
daring  way.  The  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  great 
cataract  itself  is  being 
overshadowed  by  the 
stupendous  hydro-elec- 
tric engineering  proj- 
ects which  excite  popu- 
lar amazement  and 
curiosity. 

"  Where  are  the 
wheels  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
pilgrim  from  Kansas  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  Ni- 
agara cataract  for  the 
first  time.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  his  State, 
he  did  not  permit  the 
bewildering  roar  or  the 
blindingmistof  the  tor- 
rent of  rushing  waters 
to  deter  him  from  try- 

^ _^  __  ^     _     „,„.,„  ing  to  trace  the  outlines 

of   the   mammoth  pad- 
■*■  die -wheels    that    were 

{Scale,  approximately,  2  inchcH  to  I  mile.>  supposed  tO  be  turning 
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the  shafts  of  great  factories,  lighting  the  streets 
and  homes  of  cities,  and  propelling  the  cars  of 
great  urban  and  interurlian  traction  systems. 

The  traveler  from  Kansas  was  not  alone  in 
liis  quest  for  "the  wheels."  Many  who  visit 
the  falls  are  siirprised  to  find  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  cararact  is  not  marred  by  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  paddle-wheels  protrud- 
ing here  and  there  in  the  splashing  waters. 

The  resources  of  vivid  and  imaginative  de- 
scriptive writers  have  been  taxed  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  power  that  is 
"  going  to  waste  "  in  the  waters  that  are  plung- 
ing over  the  precipice  into  the  great  gorge  of 
the  Niagara  Eiver.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cataract  itself  has  not  been  "  harnessed."  It  is 
estimated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  flow 
over  the  precipice  every  hour.  If  it  is  possible 
to  form  some  definite  mental  conception  of  this 
immense  volnme  of  water  tumbling  over  a  preci- 
pice 161  feet  high  after  acquiring  the  momen- 
tum given  it  by  a  descent  of  70  feet  in  going 
22  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  difficulty  of  accu- 
rately measuring  the  "  horse-power  "  developed 
by  its  terrific  impact  will  be  readily  appreciated. 
It  ia  possible,  however,  for  the  genius  of  man  to 
BO  divert  the  waters  of  Niagara  Kiver  into  other 
channels  as  to  make  the  precipice  as  dry  as  a 
country  creek  in  July. 

The  talk  aboat  the  possible  destruction  of  the 
falls  recalls  the  story  about  the  fright  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  when  he  heard  that  they  had  re- 
ceded from  Lewiston  7  miles  in  75,000  years, 
and  that  they  are  now  receding  at  the  rate  of  1 
toot  every  year.   The  news  that  the  cataract  had 


receded  7  miles  in  75,000  years  broke  in  upon 
his  inventive  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
a  clear  sky.  If  the  falls  were  receding  at  this 
rate,  why  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  the  great 
engineering  project  for  "harnessing"  them? 
He  could  not  sleep  until  he  had  communicated 
this  discovery  to  the  Eastern  capitalists  who 
were  furnishing  the  money  to  install  the  first 
great  power  plant  on  the  Niagara  River.  The 
hard-headed  men  of  finance,  however,  were  not 
alarmed  by  the  possible  i-ecession  of  the  precipice, 
especially  when  they  learned  that  the  power 
plants  were  to  be  located  a  mile  above  it ; 
and  as  it  would  take  over  5,000  years  for  the 
falls  to  roach  these  power-houses,  they  were  will 
ing  to  leave  the  question  of  the  soundness  of 
their  securities  to  futui-e  generations. 

Two  great  canals  are  now  drawing  water  from 
Niagara  River  above  the  falls  on  the  American 
side,  and  three  will  soon  be  drawing  water  from 
the  river  on  the  Canadian  aide.  It  is  the  instal- 
lation of  these  great  Canadian  power  plants,  with 
their  mammoth  tail  races  for  disposing  of  the 
'■dead"  water  and  their  tunnels  for  carrying 
water  to  their  great  turbines,  that  has  developed 
engineering  problems  unique  and  fascinating  and 
construction  work  that  ia  hazardous  and  spec- 
tacular. To  meet  the  engineering  requirements 
presented  by  the  necessity  for  locating  these 
three  plants  along  the  shore  edge  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  one  company  had  to  "unwater"  a 
considerable  area  of  Niagara  River  at  Tempest 
Point,  where  it  has  great  depth  and  velocity  ;  and 
having  done  this,  it  was.obliged  to  dig  "  the  big- 
gest tunnel  in  the  world  "  through  the  solid  rock, 
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under  the  river,  to  a  poiDt  directly  behind  the 
great  curtain  of  water  that  pluDges  over  the  cen- 
ter of  "  Horseshoe  "  Falls.  In  all  probability, 
the  workmen  who  blew  open  the  mouth  of  this 
tunnel  were  the  first  human  beings  to  see  the 
cataract  from  this  point. 

Another  company  has  sunk  its  wheel-pit  in 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  about  half  a  mile  above 
Horseshoe  Falls,  and  will  take  its  water  througli 
a  short  canal,  discharging  it  in  the  lower  river 
through  a.  tunnel  2,000  feet  in  length.  Now, 
how  was  a  third  Canadian  company  to  tap  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  find  room  for  its  intake 
canal,  its  tail  race,  or  tunnel,  its  wheel-pit,  and 
its  power-house '{  The  resourceful  engineer  was, 
apparently,  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  said  ; 
"We  will  go  farther  up  the  river  than  any  of 
them  for  our  water,  and  it  will,  therefore,  take 
longer  for  the  receding  falls  to  reach  us.  And 
we  will  build  our  power  plant  below  the  falls, 
instead  of  along  the  upper  river."  Accordingly, 
he  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  water  will  be 
brought  from  Dufferin  Islands,  more  than  a 
mile  above  the  falls,  through  the  largest  steel 
conduit  in  the  world,  which  is  laid  underground, 
and  runs  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  river, 
skirting  the  other  power  plants,  to  the  great 
power-house  in  the  caiion  below  the  falls. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  survey  the 
hydro- electric  power  installations  anil  note  the 
different  methods  adopted  for  taking  the  water 
from  the  river  and  for  carrying  it  to  the  lower 
river  after  it  has  passed  through  the  turbine 
wheels.    On  the  American  side,  the  earliest  power 


development,  inaugurated  before  long-distance 
electric  transmission  was  known,  is  that  of  the 
Niagara  Palls  Hydraulic  Power  &  Manufactur- 
ing Companv  which  takes  water  from  a  canal 
d  g  1     m  th      pp  tl       igh  the  center  of 

th  y  f  N  g  a  l-all  t  tl  cliff  just  below 
th  fi  t  t  I  1 1  b  dg  the  power  plant 
addt  gthwt     power  being  lo- 

ated    t  th     p    nt      TI        tl        American  com- 

I    ny   t!     fi    t  t      1 1       th    1      r  discoveries  in 

I     t        t  a  1  e    "harnessing" 

f  N  ga  a  p  a  1  g  I  known  as  the  Ni- 
aga  a  Fall  P  w  C  pa  j  takes  its  water 
th       g)  h     t  lit       mile  above  the 

falls,  and  discharges  the  '-dead  "  water  through 
a  tunnel  that  runs  under  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  a  point  near  the  water's  edge  in  the 
lower  river  directly  below  the  first  steel  bridge. 
The  Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 
which  is  allied  with  the  American  company, 
taps  the  river  in  Qnsen  Victoria  Park,  taking 
its  water  through  a  short  canal  and  discharging 
it  below  the  falls  through  a  2,000-foot  tunnel. 
The  Toronto  &  Niagara  Power  Company,  with 
its  power  plant  built  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near 
Tempest  Point,  takes  water  through  great  stone 
forebays  in  the  river  and  sends  it  to  the  lower 
river  through  a  tunnel  under  Niagara  River 
which  empties  directly  behind  the  "V"  in  Horse- 
shoe Fails.  The  Ontario  Power.  Company  is 
building  its  power-house  in  the  canon  near  the 
lower  river  level,  and  carries  the  water  to  run 
its  turbine  wheels  from  Dufferin  Islands  in  an 
underground  steel  pipe, discharging  the  tail  water 
through  draft  tubes  directly  into  the  river. 

With  this  mental  picture  of  the  general  en- 
gineering features  of  the  five  great  power  de- 
velopments definitely  formed,  you  are  ready  to 
follow  the  engineers  into  such  details  of  con- 
struction as  may  appeal  to  individual  taste, 
curiosity,  or  technical  knowledge.  Let  us  de- 
scend, for  instance,  into  the  tunnel  that  is  to 
carry  tail  water  from  the  powerhouse  of  the 
Toronto  Company  under  Niagara  River,  dash- 
ing it  against  the  curtain  that  plunges  with 
torrential  fury  over  the  Horseshoe  precipice. 
Here  is  a  subterranean  "  thriller "  that  will 
easily  satisfy  the  visitor  who  is  hunting  for 
new  sensations.  All  other  experiences  that  are 
used  to  allure  and  captivate  the  pilgrims  to  this 
wonderful  region  will  dim  into  tame  and  com- 
monplace affairs  compared  to  tliis  excursion 
through  the  great  hole  that  American  engineer- 
ing genius  has  shot  through  the  solid  rock 
under  Niagara  River  to  the  center  of  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  The  company  did  not  undertake 
this  great  engineering  project  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  to  the  falls.     But  having  made  the  tun- 
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nel  large  for  inepection  pur- 
poses, BO  that  it  might  be  ex- 
amined at  any  point  at  any 
time,  the  company  wisely  de- 
cided to  hang  a  "visitors' 
gallery  "  from  its  roof. 

Through  this  tunnel  and 
under  the  visitorB'  gallery 
one  might  easily  drive  a 
coach-and-four.  In  fact,  two 
lines  of  railways  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  tunnel  have 
been  maintained  during  con- 
struction for  transporting  the 
rock  and  earth  excavated  by 
workmen.  Clad  in  rubber 
coat  and  boots,  the  future 
visitor  to  the  falls  may  wend 
his  way  along  this  gallery, 
158  feet  below  the  river  bed, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
where  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
of  water  as  it  plunges  over 
the  Horseshoe  precipice  and 
the  clouds  of  blinding  spray 
that  are  swept  into  it  by  furi- 
ous storms  of  wind  give  a  ter- 
rifying aspect  to  a  wondrous 
spectacle,  the  like  of  which  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
cnrtain  of  water  is  about  60  feet  from  the  face  of 
the  rock  at  this  point,  but  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  with  the  spray  that  is  hurled  about  in 
almost  cyclonic  fury.  This  tunnel  is  1,935  feet 
in  length,  and  joins  two  branch  tail  races  at  a 
point  about  165  feet  from  the  wheel-pit  of  the 
power  plant.  Before  work  on  the  main  tunnel 
was  begun  a  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  river  bank 
opposite  the  crest'  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  and 
from  this  a  tunnel  was  dug  to  a  point  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  main  tunnel.  No  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  the  digging  of  this  tunnel 
until  the  workmen  were  within  about  1  5  feet  of 
the  face  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  when  the  water 
began  to  pour  in  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  work. 

After  a  losing  fight  against  the  water  for 
several  days,  the  engineer  decided  to  explode  a 
large  quantity  of  dynamite  close  to  the  wall 
between  the  tunnel  and  the  face  of  the  falls. 
This,  together  with  the  dynamite  in  eighteen 
holes  that  were  drilled  in  the  wall,  was  ex- 
ploded after  the  tunnel  had  been  flooded.  The 
explosion  made  an  opening  into  the  face  of  the 
clifF,  bat  so  near  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  that  it 
was  impossible  to  work  at  the  opposing  wall 
from  the  inside.  The  engineer  thereupon  called 
for  volunteers  to  crawl  along  the  ledge  of  rock 
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■a  River  to  a  point  ISO  feet  below  surface,  dlrect- 
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Is.     The  largest  tunnel  in  the  world.    A  visitors' 
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t  roor  when  the  works  are  completed.    Men  who 

dug  this  tunnel  were  the  first  han 
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behind  the  falls  to  the  opening  which  had  been 
made.  Several  men,  roped  together,  made  this 
perilous  trip,  and,  finally,  placed  large  quantities 
of  dynamite  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  blowing  it  away  sufBciently  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  out  and  to  permit  a  continuance  of 
the  work. 

In  the  design  of  this  tunnel  the  engineers 
have  made  ingenious  provision  for  the  wearing 
away,  or  recession,  of  the  falls.  The  lining  for 
the  first  300  feet  from  the  outlet  will  be  put  in 
rings  6  feet  long,  so  that  as  the  falls  recede, 
and  the  tunnel  shortens  by  the  breaking  away 
of  the  surrounding  rock,  the  lining  will  break 
away  in  clean  sections  and  leave  a  smooth  sur- 
face at  the  new  end  of  the  tunnel.  Through 
the  main  tunnel  and  tht;  branch  tunnels,  at  a. 
velocity  of  26  feet  per  second,  will  rush  the 
water  from  the  upper  river  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  eleven  turbine  wheels  of  the  power 
plant,  generating  a  total  of  125,000  electric 
horse -power. 

The  construction  work  for  this  power  devel- 
opment afiorded  striking  examples  of  the  mas- 
tery of  man  oyer  Nature.  The  engineering  plans 
were  bold  in  conception  and  daring  in  execution. 
In  order  to  clear  a  place  for  the  wheel-pit  and 
for  a  great  gathering  dam,  it  was  necessary  to 
unwater  a  space  in  the  bed  of  Niagara  River 
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covering  about  twelve  acres.  To  do  this  the 
engiDeers  built  a  crib-work  coffer-dam  within 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  o(  construction. 
This  dam  was  about  2,ir)5  feet  in  ieogth  and 
about  "iO  to  4G  feet  wide.  Some  idea  of  the  en- 
gineering difficulties  encountered  in  the  building 
of  this  dam  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  many  places  was  as 
great  as  24  feet,  while  it  was  thought  that  the 
average  depth  of  water  was  about  7  feet.  The 
dam  was  made  to  conform  with  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  means  of  soundings  made  with  an  iron 
rod.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  where  it  was 
at  right  angles  to  the  current  of  deep  water, 
which  was  flowing  at  a  high  velocity.  A  plat- 
form was  suspended  out  for  16  feet  from  the 
end  of  each  crib,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the 
current  a  fender  of  heavy  timbers,  held  in  posi- 
tion by  three  steel  cables  fastened  at  points 
higher  up  the  river,  projected  out  beyond  the 
laBt  crib. 

In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  hazardous  nature 
of  this  work,  there  was  but  one  life  lost  in  the 
building  of  the  dam.  About  2,000  feet  above 
the  crest  of  the  falls  an  immense  hole  was  sunk 
into  the  solid  rock  for  a  wheel-pit.  The  bottom 
of  this  wheel-pit,  upon  which  the  turbines  rest, 
is  150  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  it  two 
branch  tail  races  connect  with  the  main  tail  race 
of  the  tunnel  which  runs  out  to  Horseshoe  Falls. 
A  large  "gathering  dam,"  made  of  concrete  and 
capped  with  cut  granite,  extends  into  the  river 
750  feet  from  the  line  of  the  |»ower-house.  This 
dam,  which  varies  in  height  from  10  to  23  feet. 
is  intended  to  divert  toward  the  power-house  an 
amount  of  the  river's  flow  sufficient  for  the  de- 
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veiopment  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant. 
The  power  station  is  located  practically  on  the 
original  shore  line  and  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
generator  room  will  contain  eleven  generators  of 
12,500  horse-power  each.  The  transmission  lines 
from  this  power  plant  to  Toronto  will  be  carried 
on  two  lines  of  steel  towers,  each  line  carrying 
two  circuits,  and  each  will  be  46  feet  high. 
These  steel  towers  will  also  carry  the  trolley 
wires  for  electric  cars,  which  will  run  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  Toronto  via  Hamilton,  a  distance 
of  88  miles,  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour. 
For  this  purpose  the  company  owns  a  right  of 
way  80  feet  wide  for  the  entire  distance. 

It  also  owns  and  operates  other  lines  of  elec- 
tric railway,  and  will  furnish  electric  light  for 
the  city  of  Toronto.  It  is  the  only  company 
backed  entirely  by  Canadian  capital,  although 
some  of  the  stock  is  held  by  members  of  the 
British  royal  family.  The  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  power  development,  which  pre- 
sented some  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  known 
to  engineering,  is  Mr.  Beverly  R.  Value,  an 
American  of  ability  and  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  agreement  with  the  commissionera 
of  Victoria  Park  calls  for  a  power-house  of  mass- 
ive and  dignified  architecture,  the  general  style 
of  which  is  the  Italian  renaissance,  and  in  its 
structure  and  surroundings  it  is  to  conform  to 
plans  that  are  intended  to  add  to  the  picturesque 
attractiveness  of  the  park. 

A   short  distance   beyond   this  development, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  yards  farther  away  from 
the  shore  of  the  river,  runs  the  mammoth  steel 
conduit  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  which 
is  to  carry  water  from  the  river,  at  Dufierin  Is- 
lands, to  the  power-house  that 
is  being  built  in  the  gorge 
below  Horseshoe  Falls. 

The  car  in  which  you  ride 
along  tlie  edge  of  Victoria 
Park  must  worm  its  way 
through  a  maze  of  wriggling 
"  clam'sheil "  and  '■  orange- 
peel"  buckets  and  whizzing 
aerial  tramways  that  are  en- 
gaged in  scooping  up  tons  of 
earth  and  brokt-n  rock  and 
dumping  it  into  trains  of  trol- 
ley box-cars.  As  you  peer 
out  of  the  window  you  are 
momentarily  irapresBed  with 
the  fear  that  one  of  the  huge 
steel  ''clam-shell "buckets,  in 
its  next  dizzy  sweep  through 
the  air,  may  scrape  your  vehi- 
cle from  its  tracks  into  one 
of  the  seemingly  bottomless 
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pita  that  Btare  at  you  on  either 
aide.  Thia  Titanic  digging 
machinery,  with  its  giant 
cranes  and  monster  shovels, 
its  crunching,  creaking 
chains,  and  the  rapid  rattle 
of  steam  drilla  boring  holes 
into  the  rock,  is  a  spectacle 
of  engineering  activity  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  see 
in  the  famoua  Culebra  cut  in 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
great  trench  that  has  been 
excavated  is  being  laid,  sec- 
tion by  section,  the  steel  pipe 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
largest  pipe  in  the  world  used 
for  conveying  water.  When 
this  power  development  is 
completed  there  will  be  three 
of  these  steel  pipes  buried 
along  the  river  bank  through 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  each 
18  feet  in  diameter  and  a  lit- 
tle over  6,000  feet  long.  pow 

The  plans  for  this  great 
project  provide  for  1 8  generating  units  and  for  the 
development  of  190,000  electric  horse-power.  Ni- 
agara River  descends  more  than  "200  feet  between 
the  upper  line  of  breakers  opposite  DuiTerin  Is- 
lands and  the  foot  of  Horseshoe  li^'alls.  Laying  this 
great  steel  pipe  from  an  intake  at  these  islands 
for  more  than  a  mile  down  stream,  and  dropping 
it  to  the  generating  station  at  the  water  level  in 
the  ca&on  opposite  Goat  Island,  adds  nearly  55 
feet  to  the  head  of  water  available  from  the 
cataract  alone.  Located  in  the  canon  below  the 
falls  near  the  river  level,  the  power-house  will 
require  neither  vertical  generators  at  the  tops  of 
the  sliafts  nor  a  long  tunnel  to  carry  off  the  tail 
water.  Electric  energy  developed  in  the  power- 
house near  the  base  of  the  cataract  passes  up 
through  cables  and  conduits  in  the  cliff  to  a 
transformer-house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  for  dis- 
tribution and  transmission. 

The  plan  of  utilizing  hydraulic  power  in  this 
development  differs  radically  from  that  followed 
in  the  other  power  stations,  in  that  the  turbines 
are  horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  and  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  main  generators,  this 
constituting  the  only  machinery  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  station. 

The  laying  of  the  main  conduit,  which  is 
made  of  steel  plates  one-half  inch  in  thickness, 
in  the  great  trench  excavated  for  that  purpose 
liaa  faruished  an  interesting  spectacle  for  the 
thoasaDdB  of  visitors  to  the  Niagara  region.  In 
order  to  prevent  erosion,  this  pi[>e  was  thor- 


oughly cleaned  by  sand-blasting  and    covered 
with  three  coats  of  paint  inside  and  out. 

Power  cables  are  carried  by  tile  ducts  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete  sides  of  the  tunnels,  and 
broken  at  intervals  fur  the  insertion  of  steel 
clamps  to  prevent  sliding  of  the  cables.  These 
power  cables  are  to  be  paper-insulated,  lead- 
covered,  and  protected  with  layora  of  jute  and 

It  is  not  known  outside  of  the  directorate  juat 
what  uses  are  to  be  made  of  the  power  that  will 
lie  developed  by  this  great  corporation,  com- 
monly known  as  '-the  Albright  Company,"  but 
it  is  officially  announced  that  t)0,000  of  its  horse- 
power was  sold  before  the  construction  work 
began.  However,  rumor  constantly  connects 
this  development  with  the  electrification  of  cer- 
tain steam  railway  lines,  including  branches  of 
the  New  York  (,'entral.  The  color  of  probabil- 
ity is  given  to  these  rumors  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  "William  C.  Urown,  the  new 
operating  genius  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the  Vanderbilt  properties, 
is  marked  by  electrification  plans  that  are  about 
to  be  projected  upon  a  scale  liithcrto  unknown 
in  American  railway  management. 

Almost  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  the 
power  development  at  Niagara  arc  the  manufac- 
turing industries  which  utilize  the  power,  and 
which  stretch  along  the  river  for  several  miles. 
Thes.;  include  the  mauntauture  of  carlwnindum, 
aluminum,    carbide,     graphite,    caustic    potash. 
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muriatic  acid,  emery  wheels,  railway  supplies,  pa- 
per, hook-and-eye  fasteners,  and  shredded  wheat. 

The  power  development  which  is  to  make 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  the  power  centers  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  already  made  Niagara 
Falls  the  most  interesting  spot  in  all  the  world 
for  electricians  and  engineers,  is  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  electric-power  transmis- 
sion. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  "for  the 
development  of  hydraulic  power  "  originally  de- 
vised by  Thomas  Evershed,  a  public  engineer, 
employed  by  New  York  State  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  carried  forward  to  its  present  development 
on  the  American  side  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1889. 
Actively  identified  with  the  promotion  and 
financing  of  this  great  enterprise  were  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :  William  B.  Rankine,  now 
treasurer  and  second  vice-president ;  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Hamilton 
McK.  Twombly,  Edward  A.  Wickes,  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  Darius  Ogden  Mills,  Charles  F.  Clark, 
Edward  D.  Adams,  Charles  Lanier,  A.  J.  Forbes- 
Leith,  Walter  Howe,  John  Crosby  Brown,  Fred- 
erick W.  Whitridge,  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
George  S.  Bowdoin,  Joseph  Larocque,  Charles 
A.  Sweet,  of  Buffalo,  and  John  Jacob  Astor, 
most  of  whom  have  served  as  officers  and  direct- 
ors of  the  construction  company. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Buffalo,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis V.  Greene  said  that  the  present  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  electric  power  is  about 
250  miles,  and  that  within  ten  years  this  limit 
will  be  extended  to  500  miles.  Electric  power 
developed  at  Niagara  is  now  being  carried 
40  miles. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  power 
development  upon  the  great  cataract  over  which 
the  waters  of  Niagara  liiver  have  leaped  for 
countless  centuries  ?  Is  it  true  that  children 
already  born  may  yet  walk  dry-shod  across  the 
bed  of  the  river  from  the  mainland  of  the  New 
York  State  Reservation  to  Goat  Island  ?  The 
engineers  are  not  agreed  upon  this  question. 
How  can  one  expect  a  layman  to  venture  an 
opinion  ? 

Popular  interest  in  the  question  is  revived  by 
the  discussion  of  certain  measures  before  the 
last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
called  for  new  power  franchises  and  for  a  further 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  River.  One 
of  these  asked  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  giving 
its  promoters  the  right  to  send  water  from  a 
point  above  the  falls  through  a  canal  to  Lock- 
port.  Under  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  the 
measure  was  modified  so  as  to  limit  tlie  amount 
of  water  to  be  diverted  in  this  way  to  400,000 
horsepower.     This  measure,  known  as  the  Leg- 


gett  bill,  was  characterized  by  the  press  as  a 
"  grab  bill,"  and  was  killed.  Another  measure, 
known  as  the  Cassidy  bill,  which  was  taken  up 
after  the  death  of  the  Leggett  bill,  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  "transmission-line  bill,"  but  in  reality 
conferred  broad  powers  of  private  and  public 
land  condemnation,  and  placed  no  restriction 
upon  the  amount  of  water  which  might  be  di- 
verted from  the  river  for  power  purposes. 

Neither  house  passed  the  Leggett  bill,  but 
the  Cassidy  substitute  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  afterward  killed  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  was  a  better  record  than  that  of 
the  Legislature  of  1904,  in  which  "the  Niagara 
power  grab  "  had  to  be  blocked  by  a  veto  from 
the  Governor. 

Government  engineers  have  estimated  the 
normal  discharge  of  Niagara  River  into  Lake 
Ontario  at  222,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
total  abstraction  of  water  by  the  five  power 
plants  in  operation  and  in  process  of  construc- 
tion is  placed  at  about  48,800  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Add  to  this  the  diversion  caused  by 
the  Welland  Canal,  running  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  power  development  along 
this  channel ;  that  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal, 
running  from  Lake  Micliigan  to  the  Des  Plaines 
River  ;  that  of  the  new  barge  canal,  which  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  and  the  possible  diversion 
by  the  canal  that  is  to  be  built  under  the  so- 
called  "  Love  charter  "  from  La  Salle  to  Devil's 
Hole,  in  the  gorge  below  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and 
we  have,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  en- 
gineers, a  total  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  above  the  falls  of  about  67,400 
cubic  feet  per  second.  And  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  great  power  development  on  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal,  on  the  Illinois  and  Des  Plaines 
rivers,  and  on  the  Kankakee  River,  in  Indiana, 
all  of  which  will  draw  water  away  from  Lake 
Michigan,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  beyond 

human  estimate. 

« 

The  real  danger  to  the  falls  will  come  from 
the  granting  of  additional  power  franchises  in 
the  future.  If  such  grants  should  get  through 
the  State  Legislature  in  defiance  of  public  senti- 
ment upon  this  question,  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  would  receive  the  official  sanction  of  the 
executive.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
entire  country,  regarding  a  further  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River  for  power  pur- 
poses, for  while  the  present  diversion  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  cataract  itself, 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  new  power  proj- 
ects that  will  further  diminish  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  over  the  precipice. 


WHY  NORWAY  HAS  SEPARATED  FROM  SWEDEN. 


BY  A  DANISH  OBSERVER. 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  appear,  has  studied  the  question  of  Norwegian- 
Swedish  relations  for  years.  He  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  yet  without  special  prejudice,  on 
the  subject.  The  comments  from  Norwegian  and  Swedish  standpoints  which  follow  the  article  are  by  eminent 
American  representatives  of  the  nations  immediately  concerned.  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  well-known  Norwegian 
scholar  and  historical  authority.  He  is  an  ex-United  States  minister  to  Denmark,  and  is  at  present  editor  of 
AmerikOy  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Norwegian  journals  published  outside  of  Norway.  Dr.  Enander  is  an 
authority  on  Swedish  history  and  general  Scandinavian  politics.  He  is  editor  of  the  Hemlandetj  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Swedes  of  our  great  Northwest] 


THE  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  former  as  a 
nation  apart,  makes  no  change  in  the  internal 
governmental  machinery  of  either  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  union  of  1814,  while 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  the  same,  each 
country  had  its  own  government,  constitution, 
and  code  of  laws. 

The  question  in  dispute,— namely,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  separate  consular  service  for  Norway, 
— would  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  peaceful  charac- 
ter,  and  not  of  such  importance  that  it  could  not 
be  settled  by  negotiations.  It  must  appear  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  made  the  political 
waves  run  so  high  in  the  two  so  closely  related 
countries,  up  to  the  present  united  under  one  king. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  certain  political  and 
historical  phases  of  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  nations  in  order  to  understand  the  trouble. 
The  outward. unity  was  to  a  great  extent  only 
apparent,  and  did  not  altogether  correspond  to 
the  internal  relations.  The^istory  of  the  two 
countries  has  been  entirely  different.  They  have 
never  had  the  same  government  or  been  depend- 
encies one  of  the  other,  and  their  national  char- 
acteristics are  very  unlike.  Protection  is  the 
economic  doctrine  of  Sweden,  while  Norway's 
interests  demand  free  trade.  The  Swedish  con- 
stitution grants  the  crown  and  the  higher  classes 
considerable  influence  with  the  government, 
while  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  monarchy 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  two  countries  had  the  same  king, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  origin 
of  their  discord  is  to  be  found  in  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  govern  the  home-rule  ques- 
tion in  Irelajid.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  has 
always  been,  in  reality,  as  free  and  sovereign  a 
state  as  any  in  the  world,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  it  was  bound  to  permit  questions 
concerning  both  countries  to  be  debated  jointly 
in  the  so-called  "combined  council  of  state." 

When,  in  1814,  Denmark  was  forced  by  the 


allied  powers  to  cede  Norway  (with  which  coun- 
try it  had  been  united  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred yeai-s)  to  Sweden,  the  whole  Norwegian 
nation  arose  in  protest.  The  Norwegians  elect- 
ed their  own  king  and  adopted  a  very  liberal 
constitution.  A  short  war  with  Sweden  was 
the  result.  Bernadotte,  Napoleon's  former  mar- 
shal, who  had  been  made  heir-apparent  to  the 
Swedish  throne  and  now  ruled  in  the  name  of 
the  old  and  sick  king,  found  it  advisable  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ^Rrishes  of  Norway.  He  acknowledged 
her  new  constitution,  was  made  king  of  Norway, 
which  formed,  with  Sweden,  a  union  defined  in 
the  Act  of  1815.  This  act  says,  in  its  introduc- 
tion, that  "  the  union  is  not  a  result  of  warfare, 
but  of  free  conviction,  and  shall  be  maintained 
by  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  nations  in  protection -of  their  mutual 
thrones." 

Paragraph  1  of  this  act  stated  that  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  is  a  free,  independent,  indivis- 
ible, and  inalienable  state,  united  with  Sweden 
under  one  king.  Paragraph  5  established  a 
<<  combined  council  of  state "  for  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  union.  These  para- 
graphs gave  a  full  definition  of  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,— a  monarchy  and  a  defensive  alli- 
ance "  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  throne." 

This  peculiar  form  of  union  has  not  proved 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  nations  in 
their  mutual  ]celations.  The  incongruity  o;f  their 
views  is  too  great.  It  was  difficult  for  Sweden 
to  realize  that  Norway  was  not  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Norwegians,  on  their  side,  have 
kept  watch  over  their  rights  with  irritation  and 
jealousy,  while  their  radical  parties  have  at  times 
promoted  an  agitation  that  in  a  nation  more  po- 
liticallv  mature  would  have  carried  them  far  be- 
yond  their  mark. 

A    QUESTION   OF   INDSFENDENGE   FOR   NORWAY. 

It  was  the  question  of  Norway's  right  to 
manage   its   own   foreign   affairs   that  was   es- 
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pecially  the  bone  of  contention.  Sweden  con- 
sidered the  common  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  one  of  the  most  important  guaranties  for 
the  preservation  of  the  union  and  the  integrity 
of  the  countries,  and  pointed  to  the  danger  from 
their  powerful  eastern  neighbor,  for  whom  a 
harbor  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  much- 
coveted  prize.  Especially  now,  since  Russia  is 
excluded  from  the  sea  in  the  far  East,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  she  will  with  so  much  the  greater  zeal 
turn  her  eyes  toward  the  ice-free  harbors  of  Nor- 
way's northwest  coast.  Russian  engineers  have 
already  constructed  roads  across  Finland,  close  to 
the  Swedish- Norwegian  boundaries,  and  in  Swe- 
den it  was  urged  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  show- 
ing any  tendencies  toward  separation  or  for 
loosening  the  ties  which  have  given  strength  to 
the  two  nations  in  their  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  The  Norwegian  Liberals,  who  have 
been  the  leading  men  of  the  country  almost  un- 
interruptedly for  the  past  twenty  years,  assert 
with  equal  strength  that  only  when  the  complete 
equality  of  the  two  countries  is  acknowledged 
and  respected  is  a  really  helpful  union  possible, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

But  if  Norway,  as  stated,  is  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign state,  and  as  such,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  has  the  right  to  direct  its  own  affairs, 
internal  as  well  as  foreign,  and  to  send  and  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  consuls,  how  could  it  be 
explained  that  during  the  almost  one  hundred 
years  in  which  the  two  countries  had  been  united 
Norway  has  been  excluded  from  exercising  this 
right  ?  The  constitution  of  Norway,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Sweden,  states  expressly  that 
the  king  of  Norway  has  such  rights. 

The  situation  can  be  explained  partially  thus  : 
According  to  the  old  political  ideas,  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  was  a  personal  right  of 
the  sovereign,  which  he  exercised  through  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomats  were 
also  considered  to  be  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  monarch,  and  are  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  considered.  After  the  separation  from 
Denmark,  Norway  could,  without  any  danger, 
place  the  administration  of  her  foreign  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  her  king.  Even  if  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  was  at 
least  the  same  for  both  countries.  But  when, 
in  1885,  Sweden  made  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  responsible  to  the  Swedish  parliament, 
Norway  felt  it  a  serious  slight  to  be  deprived  of 
every  influence  worth  mentioning  in  her  foreign 
politics,  and  to  see  the  administration  of  these 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  who  was  not 
responsible  to  the  Norwegian  parliament,  and 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  special 
knowledge  of  Norway's  particular  interests.   Fre- 


quent negotiations  to  settle  this  question  have 
taken  place,  but  the  realization  of  Norway's 
wishes  have  always  been  frustrated  by  resistance 
from  the  Swedish  side.  The  concessions  which 
Sweden  was  willing  to  make  were  not  acceptable 
to  Norway.  Finally,  the  negotiations  relating 
to  a  special  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
were  dropped,  and  only  the  question  of  separate 
consular  service,  as  the  more  practicable,  taken  up. 

AN    ECONOMIC    REASON. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  Norway's 
commerce  and  shipping,  the  question  became 
very  pressing,  and  it  was  clear  that  all  parties  in 
Norway  were  of  the  same  opinion,  especially  as 
Sweden  had  adopted  a  policy  of  protection, 
while  Norway  adhered  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  Besides,  the  shipping  of  Norway  was 
about  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and,  while  Norway  had  but  little  influence  in  the 
administration  of  the  consular  service,  she  had 
to  defray  about  half  the  expense.  Furthermore, 
the  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  her  own 
consuls,  or  commercial  and  maritime  representa- 
tives, seemed  to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of 
the  matters  on  which  Sweden  claims  to  have  the 
right  of  influence  as  relating  to  the  union. 

In  1891,  the  question  assumed  a  practical 
aspect.  In  that  year,  Norway  established  the 
so-called  **  Consulate  Committee "  to  examine 
the  question,  and  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  commercial  necessity  for  Norway  to 
have  her  own  consuls.  The  government,  as  well 
as  the  parliament,  prepared  complete  plans  for 
the  realization  of  such  an  arrangement.  Violent 
quarrels  with  Sweden  were  the  result,  and  the 
excitement  in  the  *' combined  council  of  state," 
as  well  as  in  the  two  parliaments,  was  very 
great.  In  Norway,  one  cabinet  succeeded  an- 
other, but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. In  1898,  the  question  was  taken  up 
again,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sweden,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  seven  Norwegian  and  seven 
Swedish  members  was  formed  to  discuss  all  the 
differences  pertaining  to  the  union.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  this  committee  could  not  agree,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  not  even 
agreeing  among  themselves.  The  negotiations 
were  for  a  time  eclipsed  by  other  questions, 
until  they  were  reopened  in  1901,  again  on  the 
initiative  of  Sweden,  but  this  time  only  the  con- 
sular-service question  was  discussed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  the  King  appointed  a  new  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of  the 
famous  author,  and  Consul-General  Christopher- 
sen,  from  Norway,  and  Baron  Bildt,  ambassador 
at  London,  and  Consul  -  General  Am^n,  from 
Sweden,  who  should  consider  how  separate  con- 
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sulates  for  each  of  the  united  kingdoms  would 
work  with  the  retention  of  the  common  diplo- 
matic service,  and  how  the  home  administration 
of  the  consulates  and  the  relation  of  the  consu- 
lates to  the  legations  could  be  settled. 

SWEDEN    OFFERS    CONCESSIONS. 

As  early  as  July  of  the  same  year  (1902),  the 
committee  issued  a  unanimous  report  favoring 
the  realization  of  Norway's  wishes.  On  this 
basis,  the  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments were  continued,  and  in  the  so-called  March 
Communique  the  following  points  were  agreed 
upon  :  (1)  That  separate  consulates  should  be 
established  for  the  two  countries,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  country's  consuls  are  subject  only  to 
that  home  authority  which  each  country  estab- 
lishes ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  separate  consuls 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  diplo- 
mats should  be  arranged  by  parallel  laws  in 
both  parliaments,  and  they  shojald  not  be  changed 
or  canceled  without  the  consent  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  agreement  received  the  sanction  of 
the  King  in  a  combined  Swedish  -  Norwegian 
council  of  state  in  December,  1903. 

The  realization  of  Norway's  wishes  seemed 
now  to  be  quite  near.  A  new  and  strong  cabi- 
net, under  the  leadership  of  the  highly  respect- 
ed jurist  and  professor  of  law,  Dr.  Hagerup, 
held  the  reins  of  government.  This  cabinet 
immediately  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
parallel  laws,  and  worked  so  rapidly  that  in  May, 
1904,  the  outline  was  sent  to  Stockholm  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Swedish  Government. 

Sweden^s  answer  was  long  in  coming,  and, 
furthermore,  the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  who  was  considered  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Norwegian  claims,  was  forced 
to  resign.  The  Swedish  premier,  Mr.  Bostrom, 
himself  conducted  the  affair.  Finally,  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  the  reply  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment was  received.  To  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  it  did  not  contain  an  outline  of  parallel 
laws,  but  drew  up  a  new  line  of  *'  principles  " 
for  the  settlement  of  the  relation  of  the  separate 
consulates  to  the  diplomats  and  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  which  would  give  him  consider- 
able authority  and  power  to  appoint,  supervise, 
and  remove  these  Norwegian  public  officials. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  these  points,  or  for  an  estimate  of  the 
scruples  of  the  Swedish  Government  which  led 
to  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  was  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of 
the  negotiations  relating  to  separate  consular 
services  that  these  should  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  static  quo  of  other  foreign  affairs.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Swedish 


minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  whom  finally  falls 
the  political  responsibility,  claimed  that  he  had 
the  right  to  demand  a  clear  definition  of  the 
sphere  of  authority  of  these  separate  consuls, 
and  to  demand  absolute  guaranties  that  they 
would  not  encroach  upon  his  sphere,  thus  mak- 
ing him  responsible  without  giving  him  any  con- 
trolling power. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Sweden's  reply 
caused  great  indignation  throughout  Norway, 
where  they  were  considered  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  sovereign  rights.  The 
Norwegians  declared  that  the  action  of  the 
Swedish  Government  was  of  such  a  character 
that  '^  parliamentary  language  did  not  contain 
words  to  describe  it."  What  made  the  Nor- 
wegians especially  indignant  was  Sweden's  de- 
mand that  the  word  ^'  Norway  "  in  the  King's 
title  as  '•  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  "  should 
be  placed  after  the  word  ''  Sweden  "  in  the  ex- 
equaturs of  the  new  Norwegian  consuls,  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  never  before  used  in  Nor- 
wegian documents. 

After  numerous  verbal  negotiations  between 
the  governments  in  Stockholm  and  Christiania, 
which  led  to  no  agreement,  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment, in  June,  1904,  prepared  a  so-called 
"promemoria,"  endeavoring,  in  this  document, 
with  great  force  to  prove  that  the  ''principles" 
expressed  in  the  Swedish  reply  were  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  but  also 
in  certain  directions  a  step  backward.  Further- 
more, it  was  set  forth  that  these  principles  were 
absolutely  at  variance  with  the  agreement  of 
December,  1903,  which  the  sanction  of  the  King 
had  made  constitutionally  binding,  and  in  which 
it  was  definitely  declared  that  Norway  should 
have  its  own  consular  service,  subject  to  special 
Norwegian  authority  only,  without  any  control 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or  the  am- 
bassadors. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  negotiations.  The 
crown  prince,  Gustav,  who  acted  as  regent,  at- 
tempted to  renew  them  on  a  broader  basis,  em- 
bracing all  the  differences  pertaining  to  the 
union,  but  the  Norwegian  cabinet,  believing 
that  under  the  present  political  conditions  such 
negotiations  would  be  as  futile  as  those  of  1844, 
1867,  and  1898,  refused  to  reopen  them. 

Sweden's  case  set  forth. 

The  many  weighty  political  reasons  for  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  which  Norway  was 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  see,  would  possi- 
bly have  prompted  Sweden  to  make  important 
concessions  during  such  negotiations  rather  than 
risk  the  breaking  of  the  union.  It  should  also 
be   said   in    Sweden's   favor   that,   seeing  the 
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union  in  danger,  she  did  much  to  calm  the  ex- 
citement in  Norway,  and  even  sacrificed  her 
premier,  Bostrom,  although  very  important  po- 
litical questions  made  his  presence  in  the  cabinet 
highly  desirable.  Unfortunately,  the  moment 
when  a  yielding  disposition  might  have  been  of 
benefit  had  passed.  A  new  cabinet,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  advocate  Michelsen,  had  in 
the  meantime  come  into  power  in  Norway,  with 
the  political  programme  of  carrying  through  the 
wishes  of  Norway  without  the  collaboration  of 
Sweden.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  parlia- 
ment passed  a  Norwegian  consular-service  law 
according  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  agree- 
ment of  December,  1903. 

King  Oscar  was  now  placed  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position.  He  foresaw  that  by  sanction- 
ing this  law  he  would  meet  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  the  Swedish  parliament  and  cabinet, 
and  in  Norway  the  result  would  be  that  he  could 
not  find  a  single  man  willing  to  form  a  cabinet 
that  would  make  his  veto  constitutionally  valid 
by  its  approval,  and  thereby  make  itself  (the 
cabinet)  responsible  to  the  parliament  and  the 
whole  Norwegian  people.  Undoubtedly  moved 
by  the  highest  and  noblest  motives,  he  chose, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  veto  the  Norwe- 
gian law.  This  step  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Norwegian  cabinet,  a . 
resignation  which  the  King  refused  to  accept, 
declaring  that  he  knew  he  could  not  form  an- 
other government. 

The  Norwegian  parliament  then  declared  that 


the  King,  by  admitting  that  he  was  unable  to 
rule  the  country  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  cabinet  and  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  par- 
liament, had  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  rights, 
and  had  therefore  ceased  to  rule  as  king  of 
Norway.  The  King  of  Sweden  and  his  govern- 
ment answered  by  a  firm  protest  against  the 
constitutional  legality  of  the  Norwegian  parlia- 
ment's action.  Sweden  refused  to  recognize  the 
secession,  and  so  long  as  Sweden  withholds  this 
recognition  the  foreign  powers  will  certainly 
withhold  theirs. 

The  political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  during  a  period  of  ninety  years  had 
led  to  ever-increasing  discord,  were  thus  sev- 
ered. Norway  displayed  the  greatest  dignity 
and  tact  in  this  revolution,  and  showed  a  strong 
feeling  of  responsibility.  Even  if  Sweden  does 
not  resort  to  force  of  arms,  Norway  will  meet 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind  so  long 
as  it  is  unrecognized  by  the  powers  and  ex- 
cluded from  arguing  its  case  in  the  council  of 
the  world's  states. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  Norway's  pres- 
ent isolation  decidedly  weakens  Scandinavian 
foreign  politics,  and  might,  in  a  crisis,  lead 
to  dire  results  for  both  countries.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  another  form  of  federal 
collaboration  may  be  found, — possibly  also  in- 
cluding the  third  Scandinavian  nation,  Den- 
mark,— ^more  likely  to  promote  the  happiness,  in 
peace  or  war,  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  VIEWPOINT,— A  COMMENT. 


"  A  DANISH  OBSERVER'S"  article  is,  in  the 
-^J^  main,  an  able  and  impartial  presentation 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  case.  The  writer 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  history  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den since  the  two  countries  became  united  in 
1814,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I 
heartily  indorse  most  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
There  is,  however,  one  statement  in  his  article 
that  does  not  correspond  with  the  historic  facts, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  defining  the  position  and  rights  of  Nor- 
way in  her  troubles  with  her  neighbor. 

*<A  Danish  Observer"  says:  "When  Den- 
mark, in  1814,  was  forced  by  the  allied  powers 
to  cede  Norway  (with  which  country  it  had  been 
united  for  more  than  four  hundred  years)  to 
Sweden,  the  whole  Norwegian  nation  arose  and 
protested."  What  I  object  to  in  this  statement 
are  the  words  "to  Sweden."     That  the  powers, 


— Russia,  England,  and  Prussia, — intended  to  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Kiel,  January  14, 1814, 
it  was  distinctly  provided  that  "  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  throne  and  the  kingdom  of 
Norway,  forever  renounces  all  his  rights  and 
claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway  in  favor  of 
the  King  of  Sweden."  According  to  this  treaty, 
Norway  was  not  ceded  to  Sweden  any  more  than 
Sweden  was  ceded  to  Norway.  The  King  of 
Denmark  renounced  his  claims  on  Norway,  not 
to  the  Swedish  nation,  but  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, and  so  Sweden,  or  the  Swedish  state,  did 
not  obtain  any  sovereignty  over  Norway.  This 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  such  eminent  Swedish  authorities  as 
Herman  Ludvig  Rydin  and  Hans  Forsell. 

The  fact  that  Norway  owes  no  allegiance  to 
Sweden  is  also  plainly  set  forth  in  the  first  para- 
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graph  of  the  constitution  of  Norway,  which 
reads  :  "  Norway  is  a  free,  independent,  indi- 
visible, and  inalienable  kingdom,  united  with 
Sweden  under  one  king."  This  was  adopted  by 
the  assembly  at  Eidsvold,  May  17,  1814,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  act  of  union  with  Sweden,  Novem- 
ber 4  of  the  same  year.  Even  among  highly 
educated  people,  however,  it  is  a  common  opin- 
ion that  Norway  is  in  some  way  a  dependency 
of  Sweden,  while  the  fact  is  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  documents  bearing  on  the  subject, 
Norway  is  no  more  subject  to  Sweden  than  Swe- 
den is  to  Norway.  Imagine  how  you  would  of- 
fend a  Swede  if  you  intimated  to  him  that  his 
country  belonged  to  Norway.  Since  1884,  Nor- 
way has  enjoyed  a  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  do  England  and  France.  The 
cabinet,  or  council  of  state,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  of  the  Storthing.  The  Stor- 
thing unanimously  passed  the  law  creating  a 
separate  consular  system.  The  King  refusing 
his  approval,  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  as  the 
King  could  find  no  one  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
and  was  incompetent,  under  the  law,  to  govern 
without  a  ministry,  he  in  fact  deposed  himself. 
He  made  it  necessary  for  the  Storthing  to  find 
some  one  else  to  perform  the  functions  of 
government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
will  be  a  blessing  to  both  countries  concerned. 
So  long  as  Norway  and  Sweden  are  united 
under  one  king,  there  will  be  friction.  The  one 
nation  will  be  jealous  of  the  other.  Sweden,  as 
the  larger  country,  will  at  times  like  to  make 


some  exhibition  of  her  power  and  authority, 
and  Norway,  as  the  smaller  country,  will  be 
jealous,  and  will  imagine  she  is  trodden  upon 
even  when  she  is  not.  The  long  union  betwieen 
Denmark  and  Norway  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  and  bickerings,  but  since  the  two  be- 
came separated  they  have  been  the  best  of 
friends.  Let  Norway  and  Sweden  dissolve 
partnership,  and  there  will  be  no  better  friends 
in  all  Europe  than  these  two  nations.  No  al- 
liance on  paper  will  be  needed.  In  time  of 
peril,  either  one  would  rush  to  arms  in  defense 
of  the  other.  Two  farmers  may  live  side  by 
side  for  a  lifetime  without  having  any  trouble, 
but  if  they  were  partners  and  each  had  some 
claim  on  the  other's  property,  misunderstandings 
could  scarcely  fail  to  arise.  What  is  true  of  two 
farmers  applies  with  no  less  force  to  two  nations. 
A  separate  Norway  and  Sweden  can  be  of  mutual 
help  ;  bound  together  under  one  king,  they  would 
be  fated  to  disagree  for  all  time.  The  Nor- 
wegians are,  by  their  experience,  intelligence, 
and  education,  abundantly  able  to  govern  their 
own  country  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

England  and  America  owe  much  to  old  Nor- 
way and  to  the  Viking  spirit  for  the  free  insti- 
tutions they  enjoy,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  part  of  this 
debt  by  recognizing  promptly  the  birth  of  Nor- 
way as  a  separate  and  independent  nation,  either 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy  or, — still  better, — 
as  a  new  republic. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 

Madison,  Wis. 


A  SWEDISH  VIEW  OF  THE  "REVOLUTION." 


KING  OSCAR  of  Sweden  and  Norway  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  when 
the  Norwegian  crisis  came.  The  Swedes  have 
not  refused  the  Norwegians  their  own  consuls. 
They  have,  however,  always  insisted  that  the 
question  of  separate  consuls  for  Norway  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
suls' diplomatic  responsibility  that  both  these 
questions  ought  to  be  solved  at  the  same  time. 
Sweden  was  not  willing  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  independent  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  consented  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  the  union  might  be  either  a  Swede  or 
a  Norwegian.  This  proposition  was  not  accepted. 
Nothing  but  absolute  independence  would  sat- 
isfy the  Norwegian  radicals.     I  fear  that  they 


have  made  a  mistake  by  their  revolution,  which 
I  sincerely  regret.  No  telegraphic  message, 
letter,  or  newspaper  has  arrived  from  Sweden 
indicating  what  action  the  Swedish  <*  Riksdag " 
(Congress)  will  take  when  it  convenes  on  July 
1.  [This  was  written  on  June  19.]  Opinions 
will  be  divided.  The  feeling  between  the  two 
nations  seems  to  be  better  than  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
possible  that  King  Oscar,  for  whom  the  Nor- 
wegians as  well  as  the  Swedes  have  the  greatest 
regard,  will  permit  one  of  his  sons  to  accept  the 
Norwegian  crown,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
Riksdag  recognizes  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Norway,  outside  of  the  union. 

CHICAGO,  ni.  John  A.  Enandeb. 


THE   FREIGHT   RATES  THAT  WERE   MADE   BY 

THE   RAILROADS. 


BY  W.   D.  TAYLOR. 
(Professor  of  Railway  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


THE  popular  support  now  given  the  inove- 
ment  to  place  the  making  or  control  of 
railway  freight  rates  in  the  hands  of  State  and 
national  political  commissions  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  theory  than  that  the 
public  has  been  brought  to  believe  that  the  rail- 
way corporations  are  engaged  in  a  combined 
effort  to  increase  the  rates  throughout  the 
country. 

The  principal  object  sought  in  this  paper  is 
to  show  that  the  history  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  all  tends  to  prove  that  such 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  roads  would,  in  the 
main,  be  against  their  own  interest. 

It  attempts,  incidentally,  to  show  also  :  (1) 
that  present  rates  are  reasonable  ;  (2)  that  the 
unrivaled  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  coun- 
try is  due  primarily  to  cheap  transportation  ; 
and  (3)  that  in  any  authority  given  a  political 
commission  over  railway  rates  the  utmost  care 
is  necessary  lest  there  be  endangered  that  elas- 
ticity in  rate-making  which  has  been  the  first 
essential  in  the  plan  upon  which  our  transporta- 
tion system  has  developed. 

The  early  railways,  as  well  as  the  early  legis- 
latures that  granted  their  charters,  were  all  at 
sea  as  to  what  rates  should  be  charged  for 
freight  transportation.  The  Petersburg  Rail- 
road, in  Virginia,  was  prohibited  in  its  charter 
from  charging  more  than  12^  cents  per  ton-mile. 
The  Central  Railroad,  in  Michigan,  in  1838, 
operated  by  the  State,  charged  12^  cents  per 
ton-mile  on  flour.  But  in  the  same  year  the 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  carried  flour  at  4  cents  per 
ton-mile  and  light  goods  at  6  cents.  In  the 
early  operation  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
Railway,  the  freight  charge  per  ton-mile  was 
between  8  and  9  cents.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  the  freight 
charge  was  6  cents  per  ton-mile,  and  about  the 
same  on  the  State  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia.  In  1840,  the  flour  rate  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia  was  $1.55  a  barrel,  or  a 
little  less  than  4  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Flour,  coal,  tobacco,  and  cotton  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  freight  traffic,  and  these  were 
carried  by  rail  for  only  short  distances.  Rates 
were  so  high  that  many  articles  now  carried 


everywhere  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  move- 
ment. Live  stock  was  driven  on  foot.  Whiskey 
(there  was  relatively  heavy  traffic  in  this  article) 
was  carried  on  the  common  roads. 

The  result  of  such  rates  was  that  freight  did 
not  move.  For  years  the  early  lines  in  the 
trunk  -  line  territory,  which  now  measure  the 
freight  carried  in  their  cars  in  millions  of  tons, 
earned  more  from  their  light  passenger  traffic 
than  from  freight.  These  lines  now  operate 
their  passenger  service  as  a  side  issue,  to  comply 
with  their  obligations  as  common  carriers  and 
to  stimulate  freight  traffic. 

These  early  lines  were  justified  in  charging 
high  rates.  The  cost  of  operation  was  high. 
On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  1831,  it  took  a  train 
of  eight  cars  to  haul  200  barrels  of  flour,  and 
the  entire  loaded  train  weighed  28  tons, — about 
the  weight  of  an  ordinary  present-day  passenger 
coach. 

The  distinguished  civil  engineer,  Charles  El- 
let,  Jr.,  writing  in  the  Mechanics^  Magazine  (New 
York),  in  April,  1844,  said  that  eight  or  ten  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  had  worn  out  the 
common  half-inch  flat  bar  rail  by  carrying  150,- 
000  net  tons  of  freight  over  their  lines.  The 
Camden  &  Amboy  wore  out  its  40-pound  "edge 
rail"  with  400,000  net  tons  of  traffic.  In  nine 
years  the  rails  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
line  had  to  be  entirely  replaced  four  times. 
From  1825  to  1842,  the  net  traffic  on  the  Stock- 
ton  &  Darlington,  which  had  been  carried  in 
light  cars  at  speeds  of  six  miles  an  hour,  summed 
up  6,500,000  tons.  Besides  a  great  amount  of 
patching,  the  rail  of  the  track  had  then  been  en- 
tirely renewed  six  times.  The  London  &  Bir- 
mmgham  started  in  constructing  its  line  with 
50-pound  iron  rail,  which  was  worn  out  before 
the  road  was  completed.  Ellet,  in  the  article 
referred  to,  figured  that  the  cost  of  rail-wear 
alone  per  ton-mile  of  net  freight  on  the  Reading 
road  was  4.75  mills. 

Now,  rail-wear  is  only  one  of  the  fifty-three 
items  of  railway  operating  expenses  outlined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  the 
present  time,  with  our  rail  made  of  steel  instead 
of  iron,  rail-wear  generally  amounts  to  about 
1.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  operating  ex- 
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penses.  We  can  gain  some  insight  into  the 
economies  brought  about  in  railway  operation 
when  we  note  from  the  table  on  page  72,  that 
at  the  present  time  the  average  railway  receipt 
per  ton-mile  at  which  heavy  freight  is  carried 
by  all  our  roads  from  the  great  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  less  than 
was  the  actual  cost  of  this  single  item  of  rail- 
wear  in  1844.  On  many  lines,  indeed,  the 
heavier  articles  of  .freight  are  carried  at  rates 
very  much  below  what  this  single  item  of  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  at  that  time. 

The  regular  rate  on  corn  from  Omaha  to  New 
York  in  December,  1904,  was  3.G  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  On  February  7,  1905,  in  competition 
with  the  Gulf  lines  for  this  traffic,  this  rate  was 
cut  by  the  Eastern  lines  to  1.85  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  However,  this  last  is  certainly  not  a  re- 
numerative  rate  under  present  conditions  of 
railway  traffic. 

But  at  least  two  railway  lines  in  the  United 
States,  which  together  handle  a  freight  traffic 
each  year  of  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
tons,  have  become  immensely  prosperous  by 
hauling  all  their  freight,  high  grade  and  low 
class,  under  average  freight  receipts  for  the 
eight  years  ending  June  30,  1904,  of  consider- 
ably less  than  this  single  cost  of  rail-wear  in 
1844.  The  average  charge  per  ton-mile  of  all 
freight  for  eight  years  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railroad  has  been  4.54  mills,  and  4.04  mills 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

In  many  other  lines  of  business  the  capitalists 
in  control  have  pocketed  the  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts produced  by  economies  in  operation  and 
manufacture.  But  in  the  railway  business 
freight  rates  have  been  so  administered  that  the 
public,  rather  than  the  capitalists,  has  reaped 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  marvelous  econ- 
omies that  have  been  developed  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  It  is  true  the  railways  have  not 
done  this  |n  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  but  the 
public  benefit  was  none  the  less  for  that. 

FALLING    BATES    INGBBASB    THE    TRAFFIC    AND 

THE    EARNINGS. 

The  beginning  of  our  modern  transportation 
system  does  not  run  so  far  back  in  our  history 
as  it  is  oftentimes  placed.  It  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  year  1851,  when,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral was  relieved  of  the  arbitrary  tolls  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  its  traffic  to  prevent  its 
competition  with  the  Erie  Canal. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  severe  to  say  that  the 
modem  transportation  system  began  to  develop 
as  soon  as  the  State  ceased  to  interfere  with 
railway  rates  and  allowed  the  rates,  the  traffic, 


and  the  country  to  grow  up  together.  In  1851, 
passenger  and  freight  business  were  nearly  equal. 
The  total  railway  earnings  were  $19,000,000 
from  the  one  and  $20,000,000  from  the  other. 
By  1867,  at  least,  the  freight  business  was  70 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1852,  the  total  ton- 
nage hauled  on  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie  roads  was  767,000  tons.  In  five  years  this 
was  increased  to  260  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 
The  rates  continued  to  fall  because  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  roads  was  in  excess  of  the  freight 
offering. 

As  the  rates  fell  off  both  the  traffic  and  the  earn- 
ings increased.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  relation  that  developed  on  the  New  York 
Central  between  rates,  tonnage,  and  earnings  : 


Year. 

Charge  per 
ton-mile 
(cents) . 

Tons  of 

freight  carried 

(thousands). 

Gross  earnings 
from  freight 
(thousands). 

1860... 

2.07 
1.86 
0.88 

1,366 
10,533 

• 

S4.944 

1870 

14.327 

1880 

22.200 

Thus,  the  roads  learned  that  heavy  tonnage 
at  low  rates  was  more  profitable  than  light  ton- 
nage at  high  rates. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  there  has  been  no 
system  in  the  making  of  railroad  freight  rates. 
But  there  is  a  law  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed that  every  traffic  man  from  Maine  to 
San  Francisco  knows  must  be  observed, — rates 
must  move  the  freight,  and,  if  possible,  must 
move  it  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  decline  in  freight  rates  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War  is  shown  graphically 
in  the  diagram  on  page  72  ;  also,  the  rates  on 
certain  special  roads  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  and  the  earn- 
ings continued  to  increase  with  the  falling 
freight  rates  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  the  whole  United  States  the  earnings 
per  ton-mile  in  1880  were  $1.29  cents  ;  the 
freight  carried,  350,000,000  tons  (estimated), 
and  the  gross  earnings  from  freight,  $468,000,- 
000.  In  1890,  these  figures  were,  respectively, 
0.93  cents,  701,000,000  tons,  and  $740,000,000. 
In  1900,  these  figures  were  0.75  cents,  1,071,- 
000,000  tons,  and  $1,052,000,000. 

The  history  of  railway  development  has  been 
the  same  in  one  particular,  that  whenever  a 
pioneer  railway  was  built  into  a  community 
freight  rates  became  lower.  The  last  of  the 
pioneer  roads,  the  Great  Northern,  was  com- 
pleted in  1893,  just  before  the  Chicago  "World's 
Fair  began  the  celebration  of  the  four -hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  completion  of  this  great  work  was  signalized 
by  no  other  celebration  than  by  an  immediate 
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OUB   CHEAF   LONO'UAUL   FBEiaHTS. 

The  following  were  cited  as  typical  long-dia- 
tauce  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  1903  in  an  address  before  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  President 
H.  W.  Blackwell : 


and  Bubstantial  reduction  in  transcontinental 
freight  rates. 

Hut  the  decline  in  rates  could  not  continue 
always.  The  average  rate  of  decline  from  1880 
to  1899  continued  to  1924  would  bring  freight 
rates  down  to  zero.  The  decline  was  checked 
in  1899  by  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  wages  and  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  all  the  material  used  in  railway  opera- 
tion. The  records  show  that  the  decline  was 
checked,  but  who  shall  say  the  decline  is  per- 
manently slopped  ? 

The  cost  per  ton-mile  ia  too  uncertain  a  unit 
to  base  exact  calculations  upon.  Although  the 
average  price  per  ton-mile  increased  5.4  per  cent, 
from  1899  to  1903,  all  of  this  increase  could  be 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
ot  high- class  freight  since  1S99.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bacon,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Law  t'onvention,  held 
at  St,  Louis  in- 1 904,  testified  recently  before  the 
joint  committee  on  railroads  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  that  the  ton-mile  receipt  might 
change  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  without  any 
change  whatever  in  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  recently 
declared  before  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  that  he  believed  that  if  the  rail- 
roads were  given  fair  treatment,  in  twenty  years 
the  average  freight  rate  would  reach  a  half -cent 
per  ton-mile. 


Chicago  to  Portland,  Maine,— Brain*.. . 

CliicaEO  to  New  York.— grain* 

Branifon  to  St.  John,  N.B.,— grain*.... 
SprinB  Hill,  N,  »..  to  MoDtreal,— coalf. 
Lake  and  rail  ratea- 

Chlcaao  ti>  Montreal.— grain* 

Brandon  to  St.  John,  n!  B.,— eroin*.. . . 
Chlraea  1o  Montreal,— grain  t. 

Duluth  to  Cleveland,- Iron  ore* 

Chicago  lo  New  York.— eraln  I 

Chicago  to  Montreal,— grain* 

Daluti  to  Quebec,— grain* 

Montreal  to  Ant weni,— grain  perquar.. 
Antwerp  to  Montrral.— steel  rails  penon 
Montreal  U>  Liverpool,- grain  per  qnar. 


It  is  difGcult  to  compare  the  freight  rates 
obtaining  in  the  United  States  with  those  in 
other  countries  on  account  of  the  difiereace  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  freight  is  moved, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  trafBc  statistics 
are  kept  difierently  in  Europe  from  what  they 
are  in  America,  but  the  statistician,  Mulhall, 
said  just  before  his  death  that  the  average 
freight  rate  (reduced  to  cents  per  ton-mile)  in 
the  various  countries  were  : 

United  Kingdom.   XJf)    Italy SS)    BaB»i%..VIM 

Prance 2S0   OermaDT....   1.U   BeUctum  l.W 

HolUnd IJW    Unlt«dSUtes  Ojn 


These  rates  are  quite  different  from  those 
shown  in  the  last  edition  (1899)  of  Mulhall,  but 
that  edition  and  the  above  statement  both  agree 
in  showing  that  the  United  States  has  by  far 
the  cheapest  rates  in  the  world.  This  statement 
should  be  qualified,  however,  by  noting  that  the 
distinctive  feature  of  American  freight  traffic  is 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  shipped  over 
long  distances  and  in  car  or  train  load  lots.  On 
such  traffic  American  rates  are  so  much  lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  that  these 
heavy  tonnage  rates  bring  down  the  average 
tonnage  rate  to  a  very  low  figure.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  the  ahort-liaul  rates  on  goods  in  small 
lots  in  this  country  are  generally  as  great  or 
greater  than  those  obtaining  even  in  England. 

■  Per  lOD  poandB.  t  Per  ton.  t  Via  Canada  Pactflc.  I  na 
Erie  Canal,  per  100  ponnds. 

I  "Tronuctlons  of  tlie  Amertoan  Sooletr  ot  OItII  Bngl- 
ncere,"  Vol.  UV_  Part  B.  pace  m. 
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However,  it  is  the  long-haul  freight  in  heavy 
lots  which  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  country. 

CHEAP   TRANSPORTATION    AS    AN    ELEMENT    IN 
NATIONAL    PROSPERITY. 

Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  just  how  pros- 
perous our  country  is.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Harvey, 
in  the  February  World's  Work^  estimates  the 
present  (1905)  total  wealth  of  several  countries 
in  billions  of  dollars  as  follows  :  Spain,  12  ;  It- 
aly, 18  ;  Austro-Hungary,  oO  ;  Russia,  35  ;  Ger- 
many, 48  ;  France,  50  ;  United  Kingdom,  55  ; 
United  States,  110.  The  per  capita  wealth  in 
the  United  States  was  $850  in  1880,  $1,039  in 
1890,  $1,236  in  1900,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  $1,325  in  1905.  In  1850,  the  wealth 
per  capita  was  $308.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  great 
influx  of  penniless  people  from  southern  Europe, 
the  mere  increase  in  the  average  individual  wealth 
from  1880  to  1900  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  total  amount  each  individual  possessed  in 
1850. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  "■  Annual  Review 
of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  " 
for  September,  1904,  show  that  from  1880  to 
1903  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  increased  437  per  cent. ;  the  consumption 
of  coal,  364  per  cent.  ;  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, 107  per  cent.  ;  and  the  export  of  domestic 
manufactures,  340  per  cent.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures increased  85  per  cent,  from  1888  to 
900.  In  all  of  these  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
been  very  much  greater  than  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  Russia,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Germany, 
which  has  increased  more  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  increase  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
manufactures  has  been  about  double  and  of  the 
export  of  domestic  manufactures  about  five 
times  that  of  any  of  the  countries  named. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  those  who  are  calling 
for  radical  governmental  control  over  transpor- 
tation charges  have  stopped  to  inquire  what  has 
been  the  chief  agency  in  making  it  possible  to 
relate  this  wonderful  tale  of  prosperity  and 
progress. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  last  fall,  the  distinguished  en- 
gineer, Mr.  B.  P.  North,  analyzed  the  causes  of 
our  great  growth  in  wealth.  He  showed  that  it 
is  not  due  so  much  to  fertile  soil,  cheap  land, 
and  natural  resources  as  to  cheap  transportation. 
His  conclusion  is : 

In  one  great  souroe  of  national  wealth,— namely,  cost 
of  transportation,— which  is  not  a  natural  product,  the 
United  States  has  an  undisputed  advantage  over  all 


other  countries.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  a  low  freight  rate 
allow  more  to  be  divided  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, but  it  has  a  more  potent  effect  in  inviting  the 
production  of  commodities  which  with  higher  freight 
charges  could  not  reach  consumers.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  railroad  freight  rates  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  the  low 
cost  of  assembling  and  distributing  our  commodities 
has  had  an  important  influence  on  their  production  and 
consumption. 

In  1903,  the  average  amount  paid  for  freight 
movement  l)y  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  was  $16.72.  Had  the  rate  paid  been  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1880  and  the  same  freight 
movement  iiiade,  the  freight  charge  per  capita 
would  have  been  $27.40.  If  the  freight  rate  of 
1880  had  remained  stationary,  as  it  has  practi- 
cally done  in  England,  and  the  country  had  made 
the  same  freight  movement  that  has  been  made 
since  then,  there  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
transportation  companies  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  paid  since  that  date  18.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  increase  in  wealth  since  that  date.  If  the 
same  freight  movement  from  1880  to  1904  had 
been  made,  and  the  freight  rates  had  been  as 
high  as  in  England  in  1895,  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total  growth  in  wealth  would  have  been  con- 
sumed in  additional  freight  rates. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  freiglit  rates  of  the  country  have 
been  adjusted  in  the  past  in  very  nearly  the 
best  way  possible  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country's  commerce. 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  truth  in  the 
assertion  quoted  by  Prof.  Hugo  R.  Meyer  in  his 
recent  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

American  railway  rates  are  the  result  of  arbitration 
and  warfare;  they  have  been  heated  and  forged  and 
welded  and  pounded  and  hammered  into  their  present 
shape,  and  they  are  about  as  nearly  right  as  practical 
people  can  make  them. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR  A     COMPETENT    RATE-REVIEWING 
COMMISSION     JUSTIFIABLE. 

Besides  the  5.4  per  cent,  average  increase  in 
the  freight  rates  of  the  whole  country,  there  are 
certain  large  roads  operating  from  the  great  in- 
terior of  the  country  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on 
which  rates  have  been  increased  in  very  much 
higher  ratio.  Without  any  very  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  traffic,  the  average  rate 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was  increased  24  per 
cent,  from  1899  to  1904.  On  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  the  character  of  the  traffic  has  not  materi- 
ally changed,  but  the  average  freight  rate  was 
increased  by  nearly  33  per  cent,  between  1900 
and  1903.  Perhaps  these  increased  freight 
rates  are  justifiable,  but  the  average  man  would 
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be  more  ready  to  accept  them  if  their  fairness 
were  passed  upon  by  a  competent,  impartial 
commission. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    AGAINST    LOCALITIES. 

'  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  rates  which 
have  been  so  beneficial  on  the  whole  have 
been  equitably  adjusted  all  around.  President 
Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven  road,  has  said  that 
there  have  been  great  abuses  in  railroad-made 
freight  rates,  and  has  intimated  that  govern- 
mental authority  is  needed  in  the  matter.  The 
clamor  for  rate  regulation  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  desire  to  correct  the  comparatively  few 
flagrant  cases  of  wrong-doing  arising  from  re- 
bates to  favored  shippers,  private  car  lines,  and 
private  industrial  railroads.  Coupled  with  the 
fear  of  a  general  rise  in  freight  rates,  there  is  in 
many  communities  a  lively  sense  of  injury  from 
rates  which  are  regularly  discriminating. 

The  average  freight  rate  in  New  England  is 
76  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  in  the 
territory  immediately  west  and  southwest.  The 
character  of  the  traffic  warrants  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  rate  in  this  territory  ;  but  since 
there  is  less  railway  competition  in  Now  England 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  New 
Englanders  would  be  better  pleased  if  the  justice 
of  the  rates  charged  them  could  be  passed  upon 
by  a  disinterested  body. 

In  Governor  La  Follette's  State,  uncontro- 
verted  evidence  was  produced  before  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature,  in  1903,  showing  that  the 
charge  on  a  30-ton  car  of  coal,  both  hard  and 
soft,  on  two  lines  of  road  operated  by  the  same 
company,  was  from  $13  to  $15  more  from  Mil- 
waukee across  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  La 
Crosse  than  for  practically  the  same  distance 
from  Chicago  across  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Sa- 
vanna. The  territories  mentioned  in  the  two 
cases  are  contiguous.  In  both  cases  the  coal  is 
shipped  from  a  Lake  Michigan  port  to  a  Missis- 
sippi River  point.  More  recent  testimony  before 
the  same  body  tended  to  show  that  on  lines  oper- 
ated by  the  same  companies  freight  rates  on  live 
stock  and  grain  for  the  same  distances  are  23  and 
28  per  cent,  higher,  respectively,  in  southern 
Wisconsin  in  territory  tributary  to  Milwaukee 
than  in  the  contiguous  territory  in  northern  Illi- 
nois tributary  to  Chicago.  Of  course,  traffic  men 
can  advance  good  reasons  from  their  point  of 
view  why  such  conditions  should  exist,  but  it  is 
certain  that  these  reasons  are  not  always  satis- 
factory to  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  and  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  they  would  always  satisfy 
a  properly  constituted  impartial  authority. 

In  an  argument  before  the  same  body,  the 
general  solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 


St.  Paul  road  presented  a  table  showing  his  es- 
timate of  the  cost  per  ton-mile  on  the  principal 
commodities  of  freight  carried  in  Wisconsin. 
The  lowest  rate  shown  on  this  list  on  any  article 
in  which  the  average  citizen  of  the  State  is  in- 
terested was  6.7  mills  per  ton-mile  on  lumber, 
cement,  brick,  lime,  and  iron.  This  lowest  sin- 
gle rate  available  to  the  average  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin on  any  one  commodity  in  which  he  is 
interested  is  a  rate  48  and  66  per  cent,  higher, 
respectively,  than  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
have  done  a  most  lucrative  business  for  eight 
years. 

THE    POWER    OF    THE    LARGE    SHIPPER.' 

The  railways  themselves  oftentimes  need 
higher  authorities  than  their  traffic  managers  to 
uphold  their  rates  when  they  are  attacked  by 
large  shippers.  Mr.  Midgley's  able  exposition 
of  the  private-car-line  evil  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  the  large  shipper  either 
dictates  or  controls  the  rate  under  which  his 
goods  are  shipped.  The  average  traffic  man  is 
polite  but  perfectly  independent  in  dealing  with 
the  small  shipper.  He  is  extremely  conciliatory 
to  the  frequent  shipper  of  goods  or  produce  in 
car-load  lots.  But  he  is  on  his  knees  to  the  ship- 
per who  sends  his  goods  in  regular  train-loads. 

A  traffic  official  in  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility recently  illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
railway-traffic  men  were  forced  by  large  shippers 
to  manipulate  rates  in  their  interest  as  follow 


At  '<  A  "  and  '*  B  "  there  were  industrial  plants, 
with  a  common  market  at  *'  C."  The  output  of 
the  plant  at  ''A"  was  large,  and  there  were 
several  routes  to  ''  C."  The  output  of  the  plant 
at  ''  B  "  was  small,  and  there  was  practically 
only  one  route  to  *'  C." 

When  the  goods  from  "  B  '*  began  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  goods  from  "  A  "  the  traffic 
men  of  the  line  <'  A,  B,  C  "  were  called  on  to 
make  the  rates  from  *<  B  "  to  *•  C  "  the  same  as 
from  "A"  to  "C,"  else  that  line  would  lose  its 
proportion  of  the  traffic  from  *»  A  "  to  "  C."  The 
proportion  of  this  traffic  the  line  "  A,  B,  C  "  was 
receiving  at  *'  A  "  was  of  very  much  more  value 
than  the  traffic  from  *<  B  "  to  "  C."  What  could 
a  struggling  road  do  but  make  the  change  in 
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the  freight  rates  that  forced  the  plant  at  '<  B  " 
out  of  business  ?  And  it  was  clearly  against 
the  interest  of  the  railway  from  "  B  "  to  "  C  " 
to  have  the  plant  at  *'  B  "  suspend. 

In  many  such  instances  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  railway  corporations  to  have  the  rate- 
making  power  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  if 
it  could  only  be  assumed  that  the  commission 
would  be  competent  and  impartial. 

LENGTH  OP  HAUL  ALONE  SHOULD  NOT  DETERMINE 

RATES. 

A  politically  constituted  commission  endowed 
with  federal  authority  would  probably  be  forced 
ultimately,  as  contended  by  Professor  Meyer,  by 
the  rivalry  of  local  competition,  to  base  rates  it 
would  authorize  principally  on  geographical  con- 
ditions. The  length  of  haul  would  govern  rates 
on  each  article.  But  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try has  thriven  because  the  railways  have  largely 
ignored  distance  in  making  their  rates, — because 
they  have  broken  down  geographical  limitations. 
For  example,  three-dollar  shoes  made  in  Boston 
are  sold  at  the  same  price  all  over  the  Union. 
The  time  may  come,  when  the  country  is  devel- 
oped, with  its  industries  settled  down  in  definite 
lines,  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  freight 
rates  on  each  article  based  on  distance.  But 
that  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  yet  even 
in  England,  and  it  is  certainly  a  long  way  off  in 
this  expanding  country. 

Mr.  Hugh  Munro  Ross,  in  his  recent  work  on 
British  railways  (Edward  Arnold  :  London, 
1904),  page  186,  says: 

The  theory  of  equal  mileage  rates  Ylqs  over  and  over 
again  been  examined  and  found  wanting  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  and  royal  commissions  as  unfair 
to  the  railways  and*  bad  for  the  public  interest. 

COMMISSIONERS    SHOULD    HAVE    TECHNICAL 

TRAINING. 

For  many  a  year  to  come  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  can  best 
be  served  if  the  practice  of  the  railways  is  not 
interfered  with  of  introducing  experimental  rates 
which  are  abolished  when  found  ill-advised  or 
unprofitable.  It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  a  federal 
commission  endowed  with  direct  authority  over 
interstate  freight  rates  is  to  permit  the  necessary 
latitude  for  experimental  rates  unless  the  com- 
mission is  made  non-political,  and  is  composed 
largely  of  members  who  have  had  technical  train- 
ing in  rate-making.  It  is  useless  to  urge  that 
the  measures  proposed  at  the  present  time  do 
not  include  granting  direct  rate-making  powers 
to  the  commission. 

If  the  commission  is  to  be  given  power  to  re- 
dress what  is  wrong  in  rate-making,  it  is  at  least 


possible  that  any  rate  may  soon  be  attacked  and 
the  commission  called  upon  to  name  the  rate  that 
shall  hold.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance both  to  the  public  and  to  the  railways 
that  the  commission  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  are  trained  in  the  business  they  have 
in  hand. 

For  the  railways  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  all 
this  agitation  is  that  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
on  this  subject,  and  those  best  fitted  to  advise, 
are  all  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  commission  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  Midgley,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age  J  quoted  the  clauses  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  of  1887  that  provided  that, — 

Not  more  than  three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 

No  person  in  the  employ  of  or  holding  any  official 
relation  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds  thereof,  or 
who  is  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested  therein, 
shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  such  office. 

In  commenting  sarcastically  upon  these  pro- 
visions, he  said  : 

If  a  medical  or  legal  commission  were  to  be  created, 
men  learned  in  those  professions  would  be  selected,  and 
the  unfitness  of  other  parties  would  be  conceded  ;  but 
the  opposite  rule  has  almost  invariably  been  pursued 
when  the  question  of  a  commission  to  regulate  rail- 
roads has  been  under  consideration. 

In  his  Boston  Transcript  article,  after  ex- 
pounding his  plan  of  establishing  a  special  rail- 
road court,  President  Hadley  said  : 

With  such  a  court  to  exercise  the  judicial  functions 
now  assumed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  character  of  that  commission  would  naturally  be 
changed.  It  should  consist,  not  of  lawyers,  but  of  rail- 
road experts,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
furnishing  technical  assistance  to  the  new  court  in  de- 
termining obscure  and  complex  matters  of  fact. 

The  need  of  some  expert  authority  which  shall  rep- 
resent the  court,  as  distinct  from  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  becomes  very  great.  Such  a  technical 
commission  should,  I  think,  include  three  men  who 
were  trained  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  railroad 
service,  one  in  the  operating  department,  and  one  in  the 
financial  department.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  or 
even  desirable,  to  include  a  representative  of  the  ship- 
pers or  a  representative  of  the  legal  department  of  rail- 
roads. The  presence  of  such  men  on  the  commission 
would  simply  obscure  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended, — ^the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  needed  by 
the  court  as  a  basis  for  its  decision. 

But  from  the  railway  point  of  view  the  most 
encouraging  recent  development  in  the  agitation 
of  the  rate-making  question  was  the  speech  of 
President  Roosevelt  before  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  said  : 
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The  proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  conditioned 
upon  the  securing  of  proper  legislation  which  will  en- 
able the^  representatives  of  the  public  to  see  to  it  that 
any  unjust  or  oppressive  discriminating  rates  are  al- 
tered so  as  to  be  a  just  and  fair  rate,  and  are  altered 
immediately.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you 
give  that  power  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  occasion- 
ally abused.  There  must  be  a  certain  trust  placed  in 
the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  those  who 
are  to  enforce  the  law.    If  it  ever  falls  to  my  lot  (and  I 


think  it  will)  to  nominate  a  board  to  carry  out  such  a 
law,  I  shall  nominate  men,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  on 
whose  ability,  courage,  and  integrity  I  can  count, — ^men 
who  will  not  be  swayed  by  any  influence  whatever,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  social,  political,  or  any  other,  to  show 
improper  favoritism  for  the  railroads,  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  railroad  is  unjustly  attacked,  no  mat- 
ter if  that  attack  has  behind  it  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
of  99  per  cent,  of  the  people,  will  stand  up  against  that 
attack. 


THE   LA   FOLLETTE   RAILROAD   LAW   IN 

WISCONSIN. 

BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS. 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


WHEN  the  record  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture of  1905  is  summed  up  it  will  show 
a  series  of  enactments  remarkable  in  their 
union  of  progressivism  and  conservatism.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  law  regulating  railway 
charges  and  services.  Tlie  Legislature  and  the 
governor,  as  is  well  known,  were  elected  on  this 
issue,  after  a  campaign  national  in  the  interest 
aroused.  This  campaign,  with  its  split  in  the 
Republican  party  and  its  new  alignment  of  vot- 
ers, was  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  extending 
through  the  past  ten  years  and  marked  during 
preceding  legislative  sessions  by  an  anti-pass 
law,  a  law  taxing  railway  companies  on  the  full 
value  of  their  property,  and  a  primary-election 
law.  The  part  enacted  by  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette  in  this  movement  was  portrayed  in  the 
Review  op  Reviews  for  March  last.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  article  is  to  analyze  the 
railway  law  just  passed,  to  point  out  its  signifi- 
cant features,  and  to  indicate  both  its  likeness 
and  unlikeness  to  similar  laws  in  other  States, 
and  the  reasons  advanced  therefor. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  four  '<  Granger " 
States,  which  in  the  early  seventies  revolution- 
ized the  policies  of  the  State  governments  toward 
railways.  The  '* Potter"  law  of  1874  was  simi- 
lar to  laws  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  1871  in  Illinois.  These  laws 
created  State  railway  commissions,  with  power 
to  fix  maximum  rates.  Coming,  as  they  did,  in 
the  midst  of  an  industrial  panic  and  depression, 
and  being  admittedly  crude  and  novel,  the  rail- 
way companies  were  able,  in  1876,  to  secure  their 
repeal  in  all  of  the  Granger  States  except  Illinois. 
The  agitation,  however,  was  renewed,  and,  follow- 
ing the  year  when  the  interstate-commerce  law 
was  enacted,  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
returned  to  the  policy  of  1874-76.     A  similar 


bill,  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in 
1889  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Taylor,  afterward  Pa- 
cific Railway  commissioner  and  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  came  near  adoption, 
but  was  "defeated.  It  came  up  again  in  legisla- 
tive sessions  during  the  nineties,  but  was  again 
defeated.  It  was  then  held  in  abeyance  by  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette  and  his  supporters  until  the 
anti-pass,  taxation,  and  primary-election  laws 
could  be  disposed  of.  Finally,  in  the  session  of 
1903,  following  the  governor's  message  on  the 
subject,  a  bill  was  again  introduced,  but  after  a 
heated  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature, 
including  a  second  and  special  message  from  the 
governor,  it  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.  The 
record  of  that  Legislature  and  of  the  governor 
became  the  issue  of  1904,  and  there  has  perhaps 
never  been  an  act  of  State  legislation  so  eagerly 
studied  by  all  the  people,  with  such  masses  of 
statistics,  and  such  detailed  comparisons  with 
other  States,  as  the  revised  and  amended  law  of 
1905,  which  came  out  of  the  proposed  law  of 
1903.  That  bill  was  modeled  after  the  law  of 
Iowa,  but  the  law  of  1905  profits  by  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  States,  and  by  many  decisions  of 
the  State  and  federal  courts.  Compared  with 
other  laws,  it  is  less  sweeping  and  radical  at 
some  points,  but  more  strongly  bulwarked  at 
others. 

AN    APPOINTIVE   COMMISSION. 

This  is  seen  in  the  importance  attached  to 
the  provisions  for  selecting  the  three  State  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  in  the  grant  of  large 
powers,  with  wide  discretion  in  the  use  of  those 
powers.  Both  of  these  features  are  a  reversal 
of  the  tendency  shown  in  other  States.  The 
salary  of  each  commissioner  is  fixed  at  $5,000,  a 
sum  more  than  double  that  of  the  Iowa  commis- 
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sioners  and  40  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
Illinois  commissioners.  The  secretary  receives 
$2,500,  while  those  of  adjoining  States  are  paid 
$1,500  and  $1,800.  The  terms  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  six  years,  one  to  be  appointed  each 
alternate  year.  Of  course,  the  object  in  view  is 
to  keep  the  commission  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  railways,  and  to  avoid  such  an  out- 
come as  that  in  Iowa,  for  example,  where  the 
commission  is  notoriously  reputed,  throughout 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  to  be  composed  of  three  men 
nominated,  respectively,  by  the  three  great  rail- 
way systems  of  that  State.  The  contest  on  this 
point  turned  mainly  on  the  method  of  selection, 
whether  by  popular  election  or  by  governor's 
appointment.  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the 
railways  contended  for  election,  while  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislative  majority  were  for 
appointment ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  nine  States  which  have  changed 
from  appointive  to  elective  commissions,  leaving 
only  six  of  the  States  that  regulate  rates  with 
appointive  commissions,  against  sixteen  with 
elective  commissions.  More  especially  is  this 
reversal  of  the  trend  in  other  States  noteworthy 
since  Wisconsin,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette,  has  just  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive primary-election  law  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preventing  the  corporations  from  con- 
trolling party  conventions  and  elective  officers. 

Insistence  on  an  appointive  commission  by 
those  who  had  so  recently  reformed  the  prima- 
ries was  alleged  by  the  railway  spokesmen  as  a 
gross  inconsistency.  They  argued  against  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  exec- 
utive, and  were  willing  to  risk  the  election  of 
radical  commissioners  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  looking  to  the  courts  for  protec- 
tion, and  expecting  such  commissioners  to  dis- 
credit themselves  and  the  law  and  to  provoke  a 
reaction,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Potter  law 
in  1876,  rather  than  see  the  first  commission 
appointed  by  the  present  governor.  It  is  felt 
on  all  sides  that  the  character  of  these  first  ap- 
pointments will,  more  than  anything  else,  decide 
the  fate  of  the  new  law,  and  it  is  expected  that 
each  biennial  election  of  a  governor  preceding 
the  biennial  appointment  of  a  commissioner  will 
keep  the  voters  awake  on  the  railway  question. 
The  nature  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  com- 
mission .also  indicates  that  selection  by  appoint- 
ment rather  than  by  election  will  more  likely 
secure  men  of  the  qualifications  required, 

THS   BOABS   STILL   FBBK   TO    MAKE    SPECIAL   RATES. 

These  duties  and  powers  are  stated  in  the 
broadest  tenns,  with  very  little  that  is  manda- 
tory and  Tery:  much  that  is  discretionary.     In 


the  first  place,  a  break  again  is  made  away  from 
the  trend  in  other  States,  in  that  the  commis- 
sion is  not  required  to  fix  a  classification  of 
goods  or  a  schedule  of  all  rates  to  be  charged, 
but  is  authorized  to  review  any  or  all  rates  made 
by  the  roads,  and  then,  after  a  full  hearing,  to 
substitute  a  reasonable  rate.  The  commission 
does  not  lay  down  any  rule  for  arriving  at  a 
tariff,  but  takes  into  account  every  element  that 
has  a  bearing  or  influence  on,  the  rate.  The  law 
in  this  respect  is  less  radical  than  other  recent 
legislation,  for  in  twelve  years  the  number  of 
States  in  which  the  commission  7nust  make  com- 
plete schedules  of  freight  rates  for  each  railroad 
has  increased  from  seven  to  thirteen,  while  the 
number  in  which  the  commission  may  make 
specific  rates  has  decreased  from  eight  to  seven. 
This,  too,  is  a  change  from  the  tenor  of  the 
bills  hitherto  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature. Perhaps  no  part  of  the  proposed  law 
aroused  more  discussion  throughout  the  State 
than  the  one  that  led  to  this  feature  of  the 
adopted  law.  It  was  on  this  point  that  many 
of  the  manufacturers  and  other  shippers  were 
aroused  and  were  led  to  join  with  the  roads  in 
opposition  to  any  legislation  whatever.  It  was 
contended  that  a  State  commission  could  not 
take  into  account  competitive  and  market  con- 
ditions, because  it  could  establish  a  schedule 
only  upon  a  rigid  mileage  basis, — a  ''distance 
tariff,"  so  called.  This  would  interfere  with 
many  industries  and  localities  which  had  been 
built  up  through  *' special,"  or  ''commodity"  or 
"group,"  rates,  in  which  distance  was  ignored 
in  order  to  place  competitors  on  an  equality  in 
the  great  markets.  There  were  also  "  transit " 
rates,  "  concentration  "  rates,  "  local  "  rates,  and 
"  terminal  "  rates, — altogether,  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  peculiar  rates  not  amenable  to  the  me- 
chanical classification  and  inelastic  schedules 
which  a  public  body  was  assumed  to  be  bound 
by.  The  governor  had  recommended  that  the 
commission  be  given  power  to  make  commodity 
rates,  and  to  vary  them  with  the  requirements 
of  any  situation,  "assigning  upon  their  records 
their  reasons  for  any  special  exception  made." 
In  the  final  outcome,  the  law  definitely  states 
that  "  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  concentration,  commodity,  transit,  and 
other  special  contract  rates,  but  all  such  rates 
shall  be  open  to  all  shippers  for  a  like  kind  of 
traffic  under  similar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, .  .  .  provided  all  such  rates  shall  be  un- 
der the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  com- 
mission." Thus,  by  leaving  the  initiative  to  the 
roads,  they  are  free,  as  before,  to  adapt  their 
rates  to  industrial  conditions,  but  the  commis- 
sion is  at  hand  to  check  their  acts  if  they  are 
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unjustly  discriminatory.  The  roads  can  even 
make  non-compensatory  rates  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate business  and  increase  other  forms  of  traffic 
if  they  see  fit  to  do  so, — an  act  which,  if  ordered 
by  a  State  commission,  would  be  overruled  by 
the  courts. 

One  feature  of  the  law  which,  however,  is  the 
same  as  that  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty  States  that 
regulate  rates  is  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
fix  an  absolute  rater  rather  than  to  declare  what 
shall  be  a  maximum  rate.  It  thus  is  made  un- 
lawful as  much  for  the  company  to  charge  less 
than  the  commission  rate  as  to  charge  more  than 
that  rate.  This  naturally  follows  from  the  in- 
tention to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between 
shippers  and  communities, — an  object  equally 
important  with  that  of  preventing  excessive 
charges. 

RATES    MUST    BE    PROVED    UNREASONABLE    BEFORE 

ACTION    IS    TAKEN. 

The  theory  of  the  new  law  seems  to  be  that 
the  railroads  have  their  experts  with  years  of 
experience  in  making  rates  and  handling  traffic  ; 
but  that  no  body  of  men,  however  expert,  can 
be  trusted  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  to  use 
their  uncontrolled  power,  upon  which  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  depends,  in  a  man- 
ner fair  and  reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
body  of  men  selected  by  the  State  can  have  the 
expert  qualifications  and  the  detailed  informa- 
tion that  come  from  daily  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems. On  this  account,  the  rates  made  by  the 
railroads  are  in  effect  held  to  be,  prima  facie^ 
reasonable  and  lawful.  This  is  a  radical  dis- 
tinction from  the  laws  in  those  States  which  re- 
quire the  commission  to  fix  a  complete  schedule 
of  rates,  the  evident  assumption  there  being  that 
the  road's  rates  are,  prima  facie^  unlawful  and 
unreasonable. 

These  rates  in  Wisconsin,  however,  may  be 
challenged,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the 
complainant  to  show  that  they  are  unreasonable. 
The  railroad  commission  is  the  board  of  review 
to  investigate  the  complaint,  with  all  the  powers 
over  witnesses,  books,  and  testimony  intrusted  to 
a  court  of  record.  It  gives  the  railroad  company 
and  the  complainant  ten  days'  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing ;  upon  which,  if  it  find  proof  that  the  rate  is 
**  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory,"  it 
fixes  a  reasonable  rate,  and  its  order  takes  effect 
of  its  own  force  in  twenty  days  after  service  on 
the  railway  officer.  Thenceforth,  the  legal  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission now  in  turn  become,  prima  facie,  lawful 
and  reasonable,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  railway  company  if  it  goes  into  court  and 
asks  tbat  they  be  overruled.     Upon  the  several 


steps  involved  in  these  provisions  the  contest  in 
the  Senate  committee,  where  the  principal  strug- 
gle occurred,  was  prolonged  and  intense,  and  it 
is  most  remarkable  that,  starting  with  opposing 
views,  that  committee  reported  a  bill  unanimously 
which  then  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  first  step  in  the  controversy  related  to  the 
source  of  complaint  against  the  rates  or  regula- 
tions of  the  roads.  The  companies  contended 
that  only  shippers  were  affected,  and  that  they 
only  should  be  entitled  to  enter  complaint.  But 
it  was  shown  that  public  interests  were  involved, 
and  that  localities  might  be  injuriously  affected. 
Consequently,  the  law  entertains  complaints  "  of 
any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  or 
of  any  mercantile,  agricultural,  or  manufactur- 
ing society,  or  of  any  body  politic  or  municipal 
organization."  A  railroad  itself  is  permitted  to 
make  complaint  against  another  railroad,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission from  raising  the  rates  of  a  road  that  is 
resorting  to  a  destructive  rate  war. 

THE  COMMISSION  ITSELF  MAY  TAKE  THE   INITIATIVE. 

Next,  the  railroads,  continuing  the  idea  that 
the  commission  should  be  a  quasi- judicial  body, 
held  that,  conceding  that  it  might  decide  on  com- 
plaints, it  should  not  itself  initiate  investigations. 
But  the  committee  decided  that  the  commission 
should  be  actually,  what  the  courts  have  sup- 
ported legally,  an  arm  of  the  Legislature,  and 
gave  it  power,  "upon  its  own  motion,"  to  inves- 
tigate any  rate  or  charge.  It  thus  becomes  the 
organ,  as  stated  by  the  governor,  "  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  who  bear  in 
the  aggregate  the  principal  burden  of  the  freight 
rates,"  but  who  "could  not  appear  before  the 
commission  to  make  complaint,"  nor  "  state  their 
complaint  or  allege  the  measure  of  the  wrong 
imposed  upon  them."  The  procedure,  when  ini- 
tiation is  by  the  commission,  is  the  same  as  when 
a  complaint  is  made. 

THE    RAILROADS    AND    THE    COURTS. 

After  the  commission  has  made  its  order  to 
substitute  a  rate  or  to  change  a  regulation,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  status  of  the  interested 
parties  before  the  courts.  The  railroads  asked 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
that  such  appeal  should  operate  to  stay  the  or- 
der fixing  the  rate  until  a  judicial  decision  was 
reached.  They  conceded  that  where  the  findings 
of  the  commission  are  sustained  by  the  court 
the  rate  should  take  effect  as  of  the  date  fixed 
by  the  commission's  order,  and  that  the  carriers 
should  make  repayment  of  all  freight  rates  in 
excess  thereof,  with  interest  at  the  legal  rate ; 
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yet  when  the  roads  attempted  to  draw  up  a  plan 
by  which  these  repayments  could  be  made,  it 
was  found  wholly  impracticable.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  always  have  the  remedy  of  injunction 
anyhow.  But  the  committee  finally  decided 
against  the  right  of  appeal,  and  provided  that 
the  railroad  or  other  party  in  interest  might 
commence  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  against 
the  commission  as  defendant  to  vacate  its  order, 
on  the  ground  that  any  rate  or  classification 
made  is  unlawful,  or  that  any  regulation  or  prac- 
tice prescribed  is  unreasonable.  It  might  then 
be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Provision  is  made  for  speedy  trial. 

The  grounds  for  this  procedure  were  constitu- 
tional in  character.  If  an  appeal  were  taken, 
the  court  would  open  the  case  de  novo,  would  re- 
view the  proceedings  of  the  commission  and  pass 
upon  its  reasons,  while  the  railroad's  rates  would 
continue  to  he,  prima  facie,  lawful,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  would  rest  upon  the  commission.  But 
by  the  procedure  adopted  the  commission's  rates 
are,  prima  facie,  lawful,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  railroad,  and  the  court  passes  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  rate  itself  exactly  as  it  would 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute.  The 
commission  retains  its  rights  as  a  legislative  arm, 
and  the  court  acts  in  its  strictly  judicial  capacity 
of  determining,  under  the  constitution,  whether 
the  commission  has  exceeded  its  powers  in  estab- 
lishing a  rate  that  is  unreasonable, — that  is,  un- 
lawful. Incidental  to  this  reasoning,  but  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  personnel  of  the 
commission,  the  latter  is  given  a  greater  dignity 
than  would  be  the  case  where  an  attorney  enters 
exceptions  and  simply  gives  notice  of  appeal 
when  the  commission's  rate  or  regulation  is  ad- 
verse. Of  course,  the  road  has  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning for  a  writ  of  injunction,  but  in  that  case 
it  also  must  niake  out  a  prima  facie  cause,  and 
the  law  provides  that  the  temporary  injunction, 
suspending  or  staying  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  issued  ex  parte,  but  only  upon 
notice  to  the  commission  and  hearing. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  procedure 
has  been  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  if  evidence 
is  introduced  by  the  railroad  before  the  court 
different  or  additional  to  that  offered  before  the 
commission  the  court  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  evidence  to  the  commission  and  shall  allow 
fifteen  days  for  the  commission  to  amend  or  re- 
scind its  order.  If  the  commission  rescinds,  the 
action  is  dismissed ;    if  it  amends,   then   the 


amended  order  takes  the  place  of  the  original 
order,  as  though  made  by  the  commission  in  the 
first  instance.  Otherwise,  judgment  is  rendered 
on  the  original  order.  This  unique  provision  is 
designed  to  induce  the  railroad  to  submit  its  entire 
case  in  the  first  instance  to  the  commission,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  road  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  commission,  and  thereby  bringing  dis- 
credit on  it  through  repeated  reversals  of  its 
decisions  by  the  courts.  This  suggestion  arose 
fijDm  knowledge  of  the  treatment  suffered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  by 
commissions  in  other  States. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    ENACTMENT. 

There  are  miscellaneous  features  of  the  law 
which  can  only  be  mentioned.  It,  of  course, 
prohibits  rebates  and  discrimination,  provides 
for  inquiry  into  violations,  for  prosecutions  and 
penalties,  thus  giving  the  commission  power  to 
enforce  its  orders.  It  covers  passenger  service 
as  well  as  freight  service.  It  includes  express 
companies,  private-car  companies,  refrigerator 
lines,  sleeping-car  companies,  and  interurban 
electric  lines.  It  controls  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions, switching  charges,  and  so  on,  that  in  any 
manner  affect  the  charge  for  transportation.  It 
requires  reasonably  adequate  service  and  facili- 
ties. It  gives  the  commission  power  to  require 
accounts,  and  especially  ''  copies  of  all  contracts 
which  relate  to  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property,  or  any  service  in  connection  therewith, 
made  or  entered  into  by  it  with  any  other  rail- 
road company,  car  company,  equipment  com- 
pany, express  or  transportation  company,  or  any 
shipper  or  shippers,  or  other  person  or  persons 
doing  business  with  it."  It  requires  to  be  filed 
with  the  commission  a  verified  list  of  all  passes, 
tickets,  or  mileage  books  issued  free  or  for  less 
than  the  full  established  rates  in  cash,  together 
with  the  names  of  recipients  and  the  amounts 
received  and  the  reasons  for  issuing  them. 
The  commission  may  employ  experts  and  fix 
their  compensation,  and  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  construction  and  the  value  of 
physical  properties,  as  well  as  various  details  re- 
garding indebtedness,  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  accidents.  These  and  the  other  provisions 
described  place  the  commission  in  the  possession 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  all  facts  pertaining  to 
the  Wisconsin  business  of  the  roads,  with  both 
the  weapon  of  publicity  and  the  reserve  power 
of  compulsion. 
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BY  HOWARD  S.   KNOWLTON. 


IN  the  February  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  there  appeared  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Edward  Dana  Durand  upon  street- 
railway  fares  in  the  United  States,  based  largely 
upon  the  late  Bulletin  3  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  From  the  statistics  given  in 
this  bulletin  the  author  attempted  to  show  that 
a  reasonable  profit  could  be  derived  from  the 
street-railway  business  in  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country  if  the  present  five-cent  fare  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  something  lower, — pre- 
sumably, six  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents,  or, 
possibly,  a  straight  four-cent  fare.  He  further 
contended  that  a  still  lower  fare  would  be  just 
in  some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present 
time,  pointing  out  the  probability  that,  in  most 
great  cities,  the  future  growth  of  traffic  will 
make  further  reductions  in  fare  possible  from 
time  to  time. 

The  importance  of  the  street  railway  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life  in  the  populous  centers 
of  the  United  States  was  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Durand.  He  emphasized  most  forcibly  the  im- 
provement in  transportation  facilities  which  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  electric  motive 
power  has  brought  about,  admitting  that  the 
average  passenger  gets  a  longer  ride  to-day  for 
his  money  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago  ;  that 
the  service  is  accompanied  by  higher  speed  and 
greater  comfort ;  that  the  overcrowding  of  our 
great  cities  has  been  lessened  enormously,  and, 
finally,  that  the  street-railway  service  is  indeed 
worth  more  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  although 
he  questioned  whether  we  do  not  have  to  pay  more 
than  it  fairly  costs.  It  would  seem  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  look  into  this  matter  of  fares  still 
more  closely,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  transportation  engineer  whether 
or  not  the  present  charges  are  too  high. 

Any  discussion  of  the  rates  charged  by  pub- 
lic-service corporations  is  pretty  sure  to  resolve 
itself  sooner  or  later  into  the  old  question, 
"  What  is  a  reasonable  return  upon  an  invest- 
ment of  this  character  ?  "  Manifestly,  this  is  a 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  In  Mr.  Durand's 
article,  5  per  cent,  is  considered  adequate,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  little  or  no  risk  in  the 
street-railway  business  of  a  great  city.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Granted  the  economic  truth 
that  the  rate   of   return   upon   an   investment 


should  be  directly  proportional  to  the  risk,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  risk  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  street-railway  business,  when 
one  considers  the  harm  which  adverse  franchise 
legislation  is  capable  of  doing  to  the  symmetrical 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  broad-minded 
transportation  scheme  in  a  given  community. 

The  tendency  of  legislative  bodies  to  demand 
heavier  and  heavier  compensation  for  franchise 
rights  of  even  very  limited  life  is  familiar  to 
every  student  of  street-railway  affairs.  Even 
supposing  that  we  should  determine  6  per  cent., 
for  instance,  to  represent  a  just  return  upon  the 
street-railway  investment  of  a  particular  city, 
we  have  in  no  sense  solved  the  problem  for  other 
cities,  for  the  reason  that  no  two  cities  in  this 
country  are  identical  in  topography,  distribution 
of  population,  commercial  and  social  conditions. 
Herein  lies  the  danger  of  applying  average  fig- 
ures to  the  specific  problems  of  a  particular  city 
as  a  basis  for  legislation.  Accurate  comparisons 
are  out  of  the  question  between  cities  of  the 
peninsula  type,  for  instance,  having  a  compara- 
tively small  track  mileage  and  a  great  traffic 
density  upon  that  mileage,  and  cities  built  upon 
the  radiating  plan,  having  a  greater  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  population  served  and  smaller 
gross  receipts  per  capita.  The  analysis  of  traf- 
fic problems  in  New  York  bears  little  relation 
to  the  dissection  of  transportation  facilities  and 
possibilities  in  Boston.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion has  an  enormous  influence  upon  street-rail- 
way profits,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  differ- 
ences in  city  plans  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
earnings  of  transportation  companies  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  theory  of  properly  con- 
ducted transportation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  while  average  figures  are  in- 
teresting, and  in  many  cases  useful  in  establish- 
ing general  conclusions,  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  important  questions  of  detail 
until  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  the 
special  problem  in  hand  are  considered. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  street-railway  investment 
of  a  large  city,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
ruling  of  Judge  Seaman  in  the  Milwaukee  four- 
cent  fare  litigation  of  1898.  The  substance  of 
this  ruling  was  that  the  best  legal  precedents 
forbade  the  imposition  of  such  burdens  that  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  upon  tbQ  inyestment 
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could  not  be  secured.  In  the  case  of  limited- 
time  franchises,  losses  of  investment  are  pos- 
sible and  indeed  probable  at  the  expiration  of 
the  franchise  period,  and  such  losses,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  contingencies  possible  to  fore- 
see, should  be  provided  for  by  annual  charges 
upon  the  earnings,  upon  the  theory  that — what- 
ever happens — the  investor  must  be  guaranteed 
the  return  of  his  original  investment  intact  be- 
fore it  is  proper  to  declare  annual  returns  upon 
that  investment.  Therefore,  the  element  of  de- 
preciation must  be  taken  into  account  before 
it  can  be  determined  that  the  apparent  earn- 
ings derived  from  an  operating  enterprise  are 
excessive,  and  there  is  much  force  also  to  the 
consideration  which  must  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  amortizing  losses  from  expiring  fran- 
chises. A  return  of  6  per  cent,  upon  loans  upon 
real  estate,  mortgages,  and  similar  securities  is 
a  common  rate,  and  surely  a  better  rate  must 
be  afforded  for  the  risks  of  investment  than 
can  be  accepted  on  securities  of  the  class  in 
which  there  is  no  risk. 

CAN   A   FOUR-CENT    FARE    BE    MADE    TO    PAY  ? 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Durand  to  state  that  he 
included  an  allowance  for  depreciation  in  esti- 
mating the  total  annual  cost  of  street  railway 
service  in  a  city  of  over  500,000  inhabitants, 
with  the  idea  of  determining  a  reasonable  fare. 
The  allowance  which  he  made,  however,  will  be 
considered  further  on  with  respect  to  its  ade- 
quacy in  the  face  of  present-day  conditions  of 
operation.  Meanwhile  let  us  turn  to  the  census 
figures  themselves  and  see  what  a  five-cent  faro 
means  in  comparison  with  a  four-cent  and  a 
three-cent  fare  applied  to  the  street  railways  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Table  1 0,  page 
11,  of  the  Bulletin  gives  the  income  account  of 
the  companies  reporting  in  1902,  beginning  with 
gross  earnings  from  operation  of  |247,553,999. 
Assuming  these  earnings  reduced  lo  a  five,  four, 
and  three-cent  basis,  the  table  becomes  : 


Cents. 


Gross  earnings  from  operation 

Operating  expenses 

Net  earnings  from  operation 

Income  from  other  sources 

Gross  income  lees  oj>erating  expenses 

Taxes d6 

Interest , 77 

Rent 61 

Miscellaneous OB 

Deductions  from  income.     1 .57 

Net  income 

Dividends > 

Surplus 


Cents. 

Cents. 

6.00 
2.88 

4.00 
2.88 

2.12 
.06 

1.12 
.06 

2.18 
1.67 

1.18 
1.57 

.61 
.32 

-.39 

.29 

300 

2.88 

.12 
.06 

.18 


1.57 


-1.39 


It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  figures  that 
neither  a  four-cent  fare  nor  a  three-cent  fare  ap- 
plied on  the  electric  railways  of  this  country 
would  be  adequate  to  support  the  business  on  a 
dividend  basis.  Neither  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges.  No 
allowance  except  that  available  from  the  surplus 
appears  in  these  figures  to  cover  depreciation 
charges  and  other  sinking  funds.  The  claim 
that  lowered  fares  would  result  in  correspond- 
ingly greater  earnings  is  not  supported  by  Mr. 
Durand,  who  states  that  in  all  probability  five- 
sixths  of  the  present  patronage  of  the  street 
railways  is  so  near  compulsory  in  character  that 
it  would  not  be  affected  by  a  change  of  fares, 
while  that  traffic  which  may  be  attributed  to 
pleasure  or  convenience  is  so  comparatively 
small  that  to  double  or  treble  it  would  increase 
the  total  business  by  only  a  fraction.  Recent 
experience  in  Cleveland  shows  clearly  the  use- 
lessness  of  claiming  greatly  increased  business 
resulting  from  lowered  fares.  Tests  made  by 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company  in 
January  and  February,  1905,  showed  an  actual 
stimulation  of  traffic  of  but  1  per  cent,  during 
the  three-cent-zone  test,  and  but  1.38  per  cent, 
during  the  four-cent  test.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  loss  in  gross  earnings  of  about  $764 
per  day  with  the  three-cent  fare  in  effect  thir- 
teen hours  per  day,  while  the  decrease  in  earn- 
ings during  the  four-cent  test  averaged  about 
$1,375  per  day.  Applying  these  results  to  the 
whole  system,  the  three-cent  fare  would  cause 
the  company  a  loss  of  over  $1,000,000  per  year 
if  it  were  in  effect  twenty-four  hours  per  day. 
In  these  tests  the  Cleveland  company  endeavored 
to  get  at  the  facts,  with  no  intention  to  prove  or 
disprove  contentions  that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  actual  results  of  lowered  fares.  While  the 
tests  were  not  entirely  conclusive,  they  clearly 
showed  the  disastrous  results  of  both  three  and 
four-cent  fares  in  so  far  as  the  gross  receipts 
were  concerned. 

LONGEST    RIDES    FOR    FIVE    CENTS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

The  census  figures  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
clearly  show  that,  on  the  average,  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger  an  indefinite  distance  is 
less  in  a  great  city  than  in  a  small  town.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age ride  is  probably  far  in  excess  in  the  case  of 
the  former  of  the  distance  traversed  in  the  small 
town.  The  distance  which  one  may  ride  for  a 
single  fare  of  five  cents  is  many  times  greater 
in  the  former  instance.  Even  the  moderate- 
sized  city  offers  a  remarkably  cheap  transporta- 
tion rate  per  mile.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the 
grounds  that  exist  for  complaint  in  the  matter 
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of  urban  fares  when  for  a  single  nickel  one  can 
ride  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  transferring  with  lib- 
eral frequency  at  intersection  points. 

Mr.  Durand's  statement  that  there  has  been 
no  lowering  of  fares  in  most  of  our  great  urban 
communities  for  several  decades  is  true  so  far 
as  the  flat  rate  of  five  cents  is  concerned,  but  in 
reality  there  have  been  many  instances  of  the 
equivalent  of  lowering  fares.  The  transfer  priv- 
ilege has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  this,  combined  with  the  addition  of 
many  miles  of  new  trackage,  gives  the  public  so 
much  more  for  the  same  money  than  it  enjoyed 
in  the  early  90's  or  previously  that  the  result  is 
much  the  same  as  though  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cific cutting  in  rates  on  the  part  of  operating 
companies.  In  1902,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  passengers  carried  rode  upon  free  trans- 
fers, as  compared  with  a  very  small  number  in 
1890.  The  transfer  passengers  form  a  still  great- 
er proportion  of  the  total  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  carried  almost  49,000,000  passen- 
gers on  free  transfers,  the  revenue  passengers 
being  about  201,000,000.  Over  19.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  traffic  was  equaled  by  the  transfer 
business.  Last  year  the  same  company  carried 
139,000,000  transfer  passengers,  and  the  reve- 
nue passengers  totaled  about  241,000,000.  The 
percentage  had  risen  to  36.5.  In  St.  Louis,  in 
1902,  the  transfers  were  over  27.5  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  and  in  Baltimore,  during  the  same 
year,  the  percentage  was  about  22.  All  this 
means  that  five  cents  will  buy  more  transporta- 
tion as  the  transfer  facilities  and  extensions  in- 
crease, which  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
that  rates  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been 
lowered.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  American  nickel  buys  the  cheap- 
est transportation  in  the  world  ;  that  in  few 
large  American  cities  is  the  average  passenger 
ride  less  than  three  miles,  or  the  maximum  pos- 
sible less  than  ten  ;  whereas,  in  British  cities  a 
three-mile  ride  almost  universally  costs  six  cents. 

THE  SHORT  LIFE  OF  APPARATUS. 

Granted  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger 
in  a  large  city  is  less  as  far  as  the  operating  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  five-cent  fare  is  too  high.  The  true  in- 
vestment must  be  considered  with  regard  to  a 
reasonable  return  in  dividends  ;  the  amount  of 
service  and  its  quality  must  be  accounted  for ; 
and,  finally,  the  cost  of  operation,  including 
fixed  charges,  must  be  realized.  These  are  diffi- 
cult quantities  to  determine,  in  some  particu- 
lars. 


The  depreciation  problem  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  factor  in  the  case.  Unfortunately,  little 
data  of  scientific  value  is  as  yet  in  the  posses- 
sion of  street-railway  companies  in  regard  to  the 
proper  allowance  which  should  annually  be  made 
to  cover  that  deterioration  in  their  physical 
property  which  cannot  be  made  good  in  the 
regular  course  of  maintenance. 

It  is  evident,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that 
no  matter  how  constantly  a  piece  of  rolling  stock, 
for  example,  may  be  repaired  and  placed  in 
first-class  operating  condition,  there  is  certain 
to  come  a  time  when  it  is  cast  aside  or  sold,  as 
unfit  for  further  use.  This  may  be  due  either 
to  the  wearing  out  caused  by  usage,  or  to  the  out- 
growing of  the  capacity  of  the  equipment,  as 
Mr.  Durand  well  expresses  it.  The  equipment 
is  ever  threatened  with  new  and  improved  forms 
which  may  supersede  it  before  it  has  reached 
half  its  theoretical  age.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
writer  to  agree  with  Mr.  Durand's  statement 
that  a  very  moderate  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  property  would  represent  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  depreciation  due  to  future  progress 
in  urban  transportation.  For,  within  the  past 
decade  and  long  since  the  trolley  car  came  to 
its  own,  the  development  of  the  roadbed,  track, 
power  stations,  and  rolling  stock  has  undergone 
some  remarkable  changes.  To-day,  six  thousand 
dollars  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
double-truck  car  equipped  and  ready  for  service, 
against  half  that  sum  in  1897,  or  thereabouts. 
Four-motor  equipments  of  greater  power,  longer 
and  heavier  cars,  increases  in  power-station  ca- 
pacity, and  improvements  in  the  permanent  way 
have  in  many  instances  superseded  the  lighter 
equipment  of  but  a  few  years  ago. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  building  of 
subways  and  elevated  roads  by  street  railways, 
or  their  equipment  with  the  so-called  "  multiple 
unit "  cars,  driven  by  motors  far  exceeding  in 
power  per  ton  of  car  weight  the  equipment  of 
limited  express  trains  on  steam  railways  and 
battleships  on  the  sea,  have  introduced  expenses 
literally  undreamed  of  in  the  early  days  of  elec- 
tric traction.  In  our  greater  cities,  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  so  complex  that  no  single 
type  of  equipment  is  adequate  to  handle  it. 
Desirable  as  it  is  that  equipment  shall  be  liter- 
ally worked  to  death  in  meeting  the  tremendous 
demands  of  rapid  transit  in  American  cities  of 
the  first  rank,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the 
further  advance  of  the  electrical  engineer  and  the 
street-railway  manager  is  not  to  be  expected. 
All  this  means  that  the  apparatus  now  in  ser- 
vice is  certain  to  be  short-lived,  and  that  the  al- 
lowance made  for  depreciation  cannot  be  made 
low  with  safety. 
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A    FAIR    ALLOWANCE    FOR    DEPRECIATION. 

• 

In  the  light  of  present  electric  railway  experi- 
ence, it  is  very  diflScult  to  see  how  Mr.  Durand's 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  simple  depreciation  or 
3  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment is  adequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  to- 
day. Several  years  ago,  Philip  Dawson,  an  Eng- 
lish electric-railway  engineer  of  distinguished 
reputation,  published  an  exhaustive  book  enti- 
tled *' Electric  Railways  and  Tramways,"  based 
largely  upon  a  visit  to  this  country  covering 
many  months,  in  which  he  personally  studied 
the  American  street-railway  situation  in  great 
detail.  The  allowances  for  depreciation  which 
he  published  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
were  as  follows,  omitting  several  minor  items  : 

Per  cent. 

Building 1-2 

Turbines 7-9 

Boilers 8-10 

Engines  (slow  speed) 4-6 

Generating  units  (direct  coupled) 4-8 

Transformers 5-  6 

Batteries 9-11 

Rotary  converters 8-10 

Bonding 6-10 

Overhead  system 3-8 

Cars 4-  6 

Shop  equipment 12-15 

Motors 5-  8 

Track  work 7-13 

Manifestly,  it  is  a  hard  problem  to  select  a 
percentage  from  this  or  any  other  reliable  table 
of  the  sort  which  shall  be  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  component  parts'  life.  From  8  to  10  per 
cent,  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  which 
could  reasonably  be  allowed.  Three  per  cent, 
seems  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  any  event, 
as  the  money  would  almost  certainly  be  used  to 
extinguish  the  depreciation  charges  long  before 
even  simple  interest  began  to  mount  up  notice- 
ably. The  conditions  of  street-railway  opera- 
tion do  not,  as  a  rule,  favor  such  retention  of 
funds. 

THE  COST  OF  A  MODERN  TROLLEY  SYSTEMS. 

The  determination  of  the  true  investment  per 
mile  of  track  in  a  street  railway  system  doing 
business  in  a  great  city  is  also  a  difficult  matter. 
Mr.  Durand  concludes  that  the  present  electric 
surface  railways  of  our  large  cities — five  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  or  over — including 
even  the  small  amount  of  elevated,  cable,  and 
underground  trolley  track  owned  by  railways 
which  operate  chiefly  on  the  surface  with  over- 
head trolley,  could  be  completely  reproduced  in 
their  present  style  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
160,000  per  mile  of  track.  He  bases  these  con- 
clusions upon  his  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bion  J. 


Arnold's  ''Report  on  the  Chicago  Transporta- 
tion Problem,"  presented  to  the  government  of 
that  municipality  in  1902.  The  writer  cannot 
so  interpret  Mr.  Arnold's  figures.  According 
to  them,  it  seems  that  ''the  cost  of  a  new,  reor- 
ganized, and  combined  street-railway  system, 
exclusive  of  subways,  with  everything  first  class 
throughout,  if  constructed  new,  would  be  |69,- 
800,000  for  745.81  miles  of  track," — an  average 
of  $93,700  per  mile.  This  estimate  is  made  up 
by  Mr.  Arnold  as  follows  : 

745.81  miles  of  single  track $30,370,587.97 

Overhead  trolley  and  feeders . .  2,935,207.87 

Power  plant  and  sub-stations,  including  ma- 
chinery for  operating  2,000  cars  at  50  kw.  per 
car,— i)ower-house,  100,000  kw. ;  sub-stations, 
200,000  kw.  (power-house,  $110  per  kw. ;  sub- 
stations, $40  per  kw.) 19,000,000.00 

2,000  double-truck  cars  at  $6,000 12,000,000.00 

250  snow-plows,  sweepers,  etc ,..  1,000,000.00 

Wagons,  tools,  and  other  equipment 160,204.16 

Power-house  site,  centrally  located 750,000.00 

15  sub-station  sites,  at  $5,000 75,000.00 

Car-shop  site 100,000.00 

20  car-house  sites 400,000.00 

Office  sites,  centrally  located 300,000.00 

Car  shops,  buildings,  and  machinery 300,000.00 

20  car-houses,  at  $100,000 2,000,000.00 

Office  building,  furniture,  and  fixtures 400,000.00 

Total $69,800,000.00 

Or  per  mile 98,700.00 

While  these  figures  apply,  of  course,  to  Chi- 
cago conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  wherein  it 
would  be  safe  to  figure  much  lower  in  estimat- 
ing the  investment  cost  of  a  complete  modern 
overhead  trolley  system  of  anything  like  the 
same  magnitude  elsewhere.  And  this  is  because 
the  allowances  for  the  items  in  detail  fall  close 
to  the  line  of  present  conditions  of  expenditure 
in  the  practice  of  street  railroading.  In  the 
case  of  a  smaller  system,  the  cost  per  mile  would 
tend  to  increase. 

IS    THE    FIVE-CENT    FARE    TOO    HIGH  ? 

We  have  briefly  considered  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  service  sold  on  the  larger  street  rail- 
ways, the  element  of  depreciation  as  a  factor  in 
fixed  charges,  the  reasonableness  of  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  a  represent- 
ative system  per  mile  of  track.  It  remains  to 
discuss  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Durand's  ar- 
ticle, in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  five 
cents  is  too  high  a  fare  under  the  conditions  of 
operation  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  I  venture 
to  quote  this  paragraph  in  full,  as  it  seems  to 
contain  the  crux  of  Mr.  Durand's  analysis  : 

It  has  been  estimated  that  160,000  per  mile  of  track 
would  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the 
average  surface  railway  in  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
inhabitants.  A  return  of  5  per  cent,  on  this  investment 
should  be  adequate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
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almost  no  risk  in  the  street-railway  business  of  a  great 
city.  A  further  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  yearly  on  the 
investment  should  be  ample  to  cover  depreciation  in  all 
its  forms.  Interest  and  depreciation  would  thus  amount 
to  $6,000  per  year  for  each  mile  of  track.  The  number 
of  fare  passengers  carried  by  surface  lines  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  averages  about  450,000  annually  per  mile, 
so  that  1>^  cents  per  passenger  would  suffice  for  interest 
and  depreciation  charges.  Adding  to  this  amount  the 
3  cents  required  for  operating  expenses  and  payments 
to  the  public  treasury,  we  have  4^  cents  as  a  reasonable 
fare  under  average  conditions.  If,  instead  of  5  per  cent., 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  be  fixed  at  3  per  cent., — 
at  which  rate,  by  compounding,  a  fund  would  be  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  to  replace  the  entire  plant  in  about 
twenty  years, — a  quarter  of  a  cent  could  be  taken  off 
the  fare.  It  is  practically  certain,  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  which  would  follow  a  lessening  of  the 
charge  for  transportation,  that  the  rate  of  six  tickets 


for  twenty-five  cents  would,  in  most  large  cities,  return 
a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  actually  invested.  In  those 
cities  which,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, now  demand  from  the  street-railways  consider- 
able payments  for  franchise  privileges  in  addition  to 
ordinary  taxes,  the  abandonment  of  such  requirements 
in  favor  of  lower  fares,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
now  generally  approved,  would  render  a  straight  four- 
cent  fare  reasonable.  A  still  lower  charge  would  be 
just  in  some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present  time ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  most  great  cities,  fu- 
ture growth  of  traffic  will  make  further  reductions  in 
fare  possible  from  time  to  time. 

Assuming  that  450,000  passengers  per  mile  of 
track  represents  the  traffic  per  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  what  happens  to  the  five-cent  fare 
under  the  following  six  sets  of  conditions  as 
tabulated  : 


Investment 
per  mile. 

/—Per  cent.-^ 
Interest.  Dep'c^t'n. 

Interest  and  de- 
preciation, cents 
per  passenger. 

Balance  for  oper- 
ating exi>en8e8 
and  taxes,  cents 

Possible  fare  re- 
duction, operating 
expenses  plus 
taxes  —  3  cents. 

Operating  ratio 
(taxes,  .8  cent.) 

1.... 193,700 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 

29 
2.5 
2.6 
2.1 
1.9 
1.6 

2.1 
2.6 
2.6 
2.9 
3.1 
3.4 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.1 
.4 

d09( 

2....  98,700 

44 

8....  80.000 

44 

4....  80,000 

62 

6....  80.000 

66 

6....  80,000 

02 

Case  1  .in  this  table  shows  conclusively  that  if 
we  are  correct  in  assuming  $93,700  per  mile  as 
the  investment,  6  per  cent,  as  a  fair  dividend,  8 
per  cent,  as  an  equitable  depreciation  charge, 
and  taxes  as  .3  cent,  the  operating  ratio  must 
be  only  36  per  cent,  in  order  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses with  a  five-cent  fare.  Insurance  has  char- 
itably been  included  under  taxes.  Under  these 
conditions  the  traffic  must  exceed  450,000  pas- 
sengers per  mile,  as  36  per  cent,  is  far  below 
the  operating  ratio  feasible,  or  even  possible,  on 
a  properly  conducted  street-railway  system.  In 
case  2,  assuming  6  per  cent,  depreciation,  the 
operating  ratio  becomes  44  per  cent., — still  below 
the  average  met  in  good  practice.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration,  case  3  assumes  an  investment  of 
$80,000  per  mile,  with  8  per  cent,  depreciation. 
Still  the  operating  ratio  remains  at  44  per  cent., 
and  thus  far  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
possible  margin  for  fare  reduction,  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Durand's  allowance  of  3  cents  as  the  sum 
of  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  and  our  revised 
figures  as  to  investment,  interest,  and  deprecia- 
tion. Cutting  down  the  depreciation  to  6  per 
cent,  in  case  4,  the  operating  ratio  becomes  52 
per  cent.,  which  is  reasonable  in  some  cities  and 
inadequate  in  others.  Finally,  if  we  accept  $60,- 
000  as  a  proper  investment  per  mile  for  the  sake 
of  the  resulting  figures,  case  5,  we  find  that  if 
we  neglect  the  setting  aside  of  any  sinking 
funds  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds,  or  provide 


for  unusual  accidents,  strikes,  etc.,  a  tenth  of  a 
cent  can  be  cut  from  the  five-cent  fare  with  an 
operating  ratio  of  56  per  cent.,  enabling  the 
wholesale  buyer  of  transportation  to  purchase 
20.4  rides  for  one  dollar  ;  while  in  case  6,  the 
allowance  of  6  per  cent,  depreciation  means  an 
operating  ratio  of  62  per  cent,  and  21.7  fares 
per  dollar.  The  difficulty  of  applying  such  ratios 
widely  is  easily  apparent  from  the  single  case  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  whose 
operating  ratio  closely  approximates  70  per  cent. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  pecul- 
iar conditions  of  operation  which  exist  in  dif- 
ferent cities  to  become  convinced  that  the  hap- 
hazardism  of  averages  is  an  unsafe  basis  of 
fare  reduction.  Lowering  of  fares  on  urban 
systems  cannot  be  undertaken  under  present- 
day  conditions  without  gross  injustice  to  both 
the  public  and  the  street  railways.  To  the 
street  railways  the  pinch  would  come  in  un- 
reasonably low  returns  upon  the  investment, 
while  the  public  would  be  forced  to  endure  in- 
ferior service  because  the  companies  could  not 
afford  to  continue  their  business  on  the  present 
liberal  scale.  The  writer  believes  that  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  fares  from  those  at  present 
in  force  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  rates,  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  people, — at  least,  those  living 
in  the  great  cities, — prefer  good  service  at  five 
cents  to  poor  accommodations  at  any  lower  rate. 
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THE  NEW   MORTGAGE  TAX   IN   NEW  YORK. 


BY  EDWIN  R.   A.   SELIGMAN. 
(McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.) 


ON  June  3,  1905,  a  mortgage- tax  law  was 
enacted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1905.  This  tax  has 
aroused  widespread  interest.  It  may  best  be 
discussed  under  four  heads:  (I)  What  is  the 
mortgage  tax  ?  (2)  Why  was  it  imposed  ?  (3) 
What  will  be  its  probable  effects  ?  (4)  What 
are  its  relations  to  the  problem  of  tax  reform 
in  New  York  and  throughout  tlie  country  ? 

In  New  York,  as  in  most  of  the  American 
States,  mortgages  have  always  been  taxable  as  a 
constituent  element  in  a  man's  property.  Under 
the  general  property  tax,  individuals  are  assess- 
able upon  their  entire  property,  personal  as  well 
as  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  at- 
tempt to  assess  personal  property  has  become 
more  and  more  unsuccessful,  until  in  the  larger 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  practi- 
cally no  attempt  is  made  to  assess  mortgages. 
In  some  States,  mortgages  are  now  specifically 
exempt  by  law.  In  other  States,  more  or  less 
strenuous  but  equally  unavailing  attempts  are 
made  to  reach  mortgages.  Under  the  '<  hit-and- 
miss  "  method  of  most  of  the  American  common- 
wealths, mortgages  are  sometimes  assessed  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  specific  attention  of  the 
assessor,  but  otherwise  escape. 

The  new  law  frees  mortgages  from  taxation 
under  the  general  property  tax  at  the  local  rate, 
which  is  changed  from  year  to  year  and  varies 
in  the  different  counties  in  New  York  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  $1,000.  In  place  of  this  an  annual 
specific  tax  at  the  rate  of  -J-  of  1  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  all  new  mortgages  after  July  1, 
1905,  with  the  exception  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages issued  by  the  State  or  local  divisions, 
mortgages  issued  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  (which  consists  of 
a  few  million  dollars  remaining  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1836),  mort- 
gages of  corporations  or  associations  organized 
exclusively  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  mortgages  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000  executed  by  the  members  of  local  build- 
ing, loan,  and  saving  associations.  The  tax  is 
computed  from  the  date  of  recording  to  the  fol- 
lowing July  1  or  prior  due  date  of  mortgage, 
and  is  payable  at  the  recording  office  when  the 
mortgage  is  offered  for  record  ;  a  receipt  for 
the  tax  most  be  indorsed  upon  the  mortgage 


and  recorded  therewith.  Thereafter  the  tax  is 
payable  annually  at  the  same  recording  office 
until  the  mortgage  is  satisfied.  If  there  is  any 
understanding  or  agreement  by  which  the  mort- 
gagor is  bound  to  pay  the  tax,  the  mortgage  is 
rendered  void.  This  provision,  which  does  not 
apply  to  corporate  mortgages,  is  unfortunate  in 
that  it  is  apt  to  put  the  lender  at  the  mercy  of 
an  unscrupulous  borrower. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  this  :  That 
whereas  the  old  tax  was  honored  in  the  breach 
rather  than  in  the  observance,  the  new  tax  is  so 
carefully  framed,  and  the  provisions  for  collec- 
tion and  administration  are  so  elaborate,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tax  actually  will 
be  paid.  Some  doubt  is  expressed,  however,  as 
to  whether  the  tax  can  be  collected  from  non- 
resident holders  of  New  York  mortgages.  The 
law  attempts  to  give  the  debt  a  situs  for  taxa- 
tion in  New  York.  It  does  not  do  this  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Oregon  law,  which  was  upheld, 
nor  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
which  was  successfully  resisted  by  non-resident 
holders  of  the  bonds  of  a  Pennsylvania  corpo- 
ration. 

A    NEW    SOURCE    OF    REVENUE    FOR    THE    STATE. 

The  second  question  now  arises, — why  was  the 
tax  imposed  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  further  on,  has  been,  for  the  past  few 
years,  to  separate  the  sources  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  or  at  all  events  to  restrict  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax  to  local  prop- 
erty and  to  obtain  State  revenue  from  other 
sources.  Under  this  scheme,  the  State  revenues 
were  secured  from  the  inheritance  tax,  from 
corporation  taxes,  and  from  a  part  of  the  liquor- 
license  tax.  The  expenditures  of  the  State  have, 
however,  been  increasing  faster  than  the  reve- 
nue from  these  sources,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  State  revenue  by  new 
taxes.  Thus,  a  year  or  two  ago  a  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  trust  companies  and  savings-banks, 
and  this  year  upon  stock-exchange  transactions. 
Even  these,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  a  new  source  of  revenue 
was  sought  in  the  mortgage  tax.  As  mortgages 
were,  however,  sometimes  assessed  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  local  "  up- State  "  divisions  were 
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loath  to  abandon  entirely  that  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  mortgage  tax  are  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  State  and  the  local 
divisions.  The  country  districts  calculate  that 
half  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  -J^  of  1 
per  cent,  will  be  greater  than  the  proceeds  of 
the  old  tax  as  a  part  of  the  general  property 
tax  at  the  threefold  or  fivefold  higher  rate  ;  for 
the  new  tax  will  be  collected,  while  the  old  tax 
was  collected  only  in  very  small  part. 

HUNDREDS    OF    MILLIONS    IN    MORTGAGES. 

Thirdly,  what  will  be  the  probable  result  of 
the  tax  ?  That  is,  what  will  be  the  revenue  from 
the  tax,  and  who  will  bear  the  burden  ?  So  far 
as  the  revenue  is  concerned,  nothing  but  vague 
calculation  can  be  made.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tax  applies  only  to  new  mort- 
gages, although  there  is  a  provision  whereby  the 
owners  of  old  mortgages  can  take  advantage  of 
the  law  if  they  so  choose.  What  the  actually 
existing  amount  of  mortgages  in  New  York  State 
now  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  with 
accuracy.  In  all  probability  there  are  between 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  of  mortgages.  From  this  amount,  how- 
ever, must  be  deducted  the  railway  and  other 
corporation  mortgages,  as  well  as  other  mort- 
gages of  long  standing.  The  value  of  new  mort- 
gages that  are  recorded  in  New  York  varies 
from  year  to  year.  In  1904,  mortgages  to  the 
value  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
were  recorded  in  Greater  New  York,  and  as  it 
is  commonly  estimated  that  the  New  York  City 
mortgages  comprise  considerably  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  amount  in  the  State,  this 
would  mean  somewhat  over  six  hundred  millions 
for  the  entire  State.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  1905,  the  value  of  mortgages  re- 
corded in  New  York  City  was  considerably 
greater,  owing  to  the  real-estate  boom  in  the 
Bronx  and  elsewhere.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  ordinary  new  mortgages  during  the  next  few 
years  is  therefore  between  six  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole 
State.  This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  any  new 
bond  issues  by  important  corporations  owning 
real  estate  in  New  York.  On  this  basis,  the  total 
yield  of  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  1  per  cent, 
would  be  between  one  and  one-half  and  two 
millions  of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  between 
four  and  one-half  and  six  millions  of  dollars  the 
second  year,  increasing  annually  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  in  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
when  the  revenue  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  revenue  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State  would  be  in  every 


case  one-half  the  total  revenue.  The  first  year, 
the  revenue  to  the  State  will  be  less  than  one 
million  dollars, — a  rather  insignificant  sum  when 
compared  with  the  total  State  expenditure,  and 
far  less  than  is  secured  from  the  corporation 
tax,  the  transfer  tax,  or  the  liquor-license  tax. 
If,  however,  the  law  stands  the  test  of  litigation 
and  remains  in  force  for  five  years,  the  proceeds 
will  be  so  large  that  the  mortgage  tax  will  as- 
sume a  place  as  the  most  important  revenue- 
producing  tax  in  the  State. 

WILL    THE    INTEREST    RATE    BE    RAISED  ? 

The  other  point  is  one  of  considerably  greater 
interest.  Who  will  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  ? 
Here  there  are  two  sharply  defined  opinions. 
The  ordinary  man  thinks  that  a  tax  on  property 
must  be  borne  by  the  property-owner,  and  that 
therefore  a  tax  on  mortgages  must  be  borne  by 
the  man  who  owns  the  mortgage, — that  is,  by 
the  capitalist  who  lends  the  money  to  the  owner 
of  the  real  estate.  The  advocates  of  the  other 
view,  however,  claim  that  this  is  a  very  naive 
opinion.  As  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
economic  principle,  and  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  well  know,  a  special 
tax  on  mortgages,  they  think,  is  borne  by  the 
borrower,  and  not  by  the  lender.  If  all  prop- 
erty were  taxed  with  mathematical  equality,  as 
is  the  theory  of  the  general  property  tax,  there 
could  be  no  shifting  of  the  tax,  because  there 
would  be  no  other  property  in  which  the  lender 
could  invest  and  thus  escape  taxation.  But 
there  can  be  no  such  present  equality  in  practice, 
and  especially  under  existing  conditions  of  taxa- 
tion in  America  there  is  not  even  an  approach 
to  the  equal  taxation  of  all  property -owners. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which 
a  capitalist  can  invest  his  money  without  being 
taxed.  The  consequence  is  that  the  lenders 
will  refuse  to  invest  their  money  in  mortgages 
unless  the  tax  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  Thus, 
we  see  these  two  opposite  opinions, — one  that 
the  tax  will  be  borne  by  the  lender,  the  other 
that  the  tax  must  be  borne  by  the  borrower. 

As  between  these  two  theories,  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Where  the  mortgage 
tax  is  newly  imposed  as  a  special  and  exclusive 
tax,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  second  opinion  is 
correct, — «'.e.,  that  the  tax  is  borne  by  the  bor- 
rower. But  in  the  case  of  the  new  mortgage 
tax  in  New  York  there  are  some  important  and 
interesting  countervailing  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  while  it  is  true  that  mortgages  have 
been  almost  entirely  exempt  in  New  York  City, 
they  have  sometimes  been  assessed  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  There  has  always  been  the  risk 
that  the  assessor  would  hit  upon  that  particular 
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mortgage,  and  up-country  lenders  have  always 
insisted  upon  being  insured  against  this  possible 
risk.  Competent  authorities  have  estimated  this 
insurance  premium  at  about  ^  of  1  per  cent., — 
that  is,  the  interest  rate  on  country  mortgages 
has  been  about  ^  oi  \  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
corresponding  property  elsewhere.  Under  the 
new  law,  this  insurance  premium  against  risk 
will  disappear ;  but  its  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
tas^  so  that,  to  the  extent  that  this  element  is 
concerned,  the  interest  rate  is  not  likely  to  rise 
much.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  argu- 
ment of  insurance  premium  does  not  apply  to 
the  cities,  where  the  great  mass  of  mortgages 
are  recorded,  there  would  be  no  rise  at  all  in  the 
interest  rate. 

NO  APPBEGIABLK  INCREASE  LIKELY. 

But  now  comes  a  second  consideration.  Every 
year,  large  fortunes  are  left  ii>  trust  by  people 
who  die.  Under  the  law,  these  trust  estates  can 
be  invested  only  in  government  bonds,  certain 
prime  railway  securities,  and  mortgages  on  real 
estate.  It  is  notorious  that  the  great  mass  of 
personal  property  that  is  actually  reached  in 
our  large  cities  consists  of  such  trust  estates. 
As  the  income  from  government  bonds  is  very 
small,  and  as  corporate  bonds  in  general  are  sub- 
ject to  the  local  property  tax  at  the  ordinary 
high  local  rate,  it  is  probable  that  mortgages 
bearing  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  interest  will  be- 
come a  favorite  investment  with  trust  estates, 
inasmuch  as  even  if  they  were  to  pay  the  new 
tax  there  would  still  be  a  substantial  surplus. 
The  increasing  supply  of  capital  loanable  on 
mortgages  in  this  way  would  in  itself  tend  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  or  at  all  events  to 
prevent  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax  from  being 
added  to  the  rate  of  interest.  If,  therefore,  we 
consider  both  these  points, — i.e.,  the  elimination 
of  the  insurance  premium  in  country  mortgages 
and  the  increased  supply  of  loanable  capital  for- 
city  mortgages, — we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
under  actual  conditions  in  New  York  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  rate  of  interest  due  to  the  tax.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  doubt  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  lenders  to  add  the  tax  to  the  rate  of  interest. 

Most  of  the  mortgages  in  New  York  are  taken 
out  by  builders  of  tenements  and  flats.  It  might 
seem  that  the  usury  law  in  New  York,  which 
restricts  the  rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent.,  would 
prevent  the  borrowers  from  paying  more  than 
6  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  from  procuring 
loans  at  all.  This  difficulty,  however,  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  the  incorporation  of  building' 
companies,  for  the  usury  laws,  as  another  ab- 
surd result  of  modern  development,  are  relaxed 


in  favor  of  corporations.  If  the  lenders  should 
be  able  to  add  the  tax  to  the  interest  rate,  the 
result  would  be  to  check  to  that  extent  build- 
ing operations  and  to  increase  rents,  which  would 
have  as  a  consequence  a  still  further  congestion 
in  housing  conditions.  But  even  at  the  worst, 
an  increased  rate  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  would  not 
make  a  very  decided  difference,  and  if  the  above 
analysis  has  any  validity  at  all,  the  chances  are 
that  the  fears  of  the  real-estate  interests  are 
largely  unfounded,  and  that  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  mortgages 
were  entirely  exempt  the  rate  of  interest  would 
then  fall  by  the  amount  of  the  discontinued  tax, 
so  that  a  complete  exemption  of  mortgages 
would  in  the  long  run  somewhat  lower  rents 
for  the  tenement  dwellers.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  practical  results  of  the  new  tax  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  difficult  to  see  an  additional  hard- 
ship upon  any  existing  class. 

BOUND   BASIS   OF   TAX    REFORM. 

We  come  finally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
mortgage  tax  in  relation  to  the  whole  problem 
of  tax  reform.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  theory 
of  the  New  York  reform  methods  is  in  many 
respects  sound.  The  use  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  is  un- 
desirable for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
where  the  State  rate  is  based  upon  local  valua- 
tions there  is  always  a  mad  race  in  each  county 
to  keep  the  valuations  down  to  the  lowest  figures, 
in  order  to  diminish  to  that  extent  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  tax.  This  has  led  to  all  manner 
of  unseemly  disputes  and  bickerings  between 
the  counties,  and  to  glaring  inequalities  which 
have  been  only  very  inadequately  remedied  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  By  abolishing 
the  general  property  tax  for  State  purposes,  all 
these  disputes  at  once  disappear,  and  each  local- 
ity is  then  free  to  fix  its  valuation  of  property 
at  any  proportion  of  true  value  that  it  chooses. 
For  as  long  as  only  a  local  tax  must  be  raised, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  a  high 
rate  with  a  low  valuation  or  a  low  rate  with  a 
high  valuation.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
the  long-continued  effort  to  procure  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  at  full  value  in  the  city  of 
New  York  resulted,  in  1 903,  in  raising  the  valu- 
ations to  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  true  value. 

The  second  point  is,  that  as  long  as  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  is  used  both  for  State  and  for 
local  purposes  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  tax.  Yet 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  general  property 
tax  is  everywhere  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
successful  in  the  United  States,  as  an  inevitable 
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result  of  economic  changes,  and  that  in  our  large 
industrial  centers  it  has  become  a  complete  farce. 
Wherever  any  attempts  are  made  by  more  in- 
quisitorial methods, — as,  for  instance,  by  the 
listing  system  or  the  ferret  system, — to  enforce 
taxation  of  personal  property,  the  only  result  is 
to  increase  perjury  instead  of  increasing  revenue. 
The  crying  need,  therefore,  of  modern  American 
-conditions  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition 
of  the  personal-property  tax  and  its  replacement 
by  something  more  equable  and  more  suited  to 
modern  economic  life. 

A     DEFECT     OP     THE     NEW     SYSTEM, J^ACK     OF 

ELASTICITY. 

This,  then,  was  the  theory  of  the  New  York 
separation  of  State  and  local  revenues,  —  the 
relegation  of  the  property  tax  to  the  localities, 
with  a  prospect  of  gradually  changing  the  local 
method,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dependence 
by  the  State  on  the  so-called  indirect  taxes, — an 
unhappily  chosen  phrase  of  Governor  Odell.  In 
the  working  out  of  this  scheme,  however,  one 
serious  mistake  was  made.  The  older  system, 
vicious  as  it  was,  possessed  this  great  advan- 
tage,— it  was  elastic  and  self  -  regulative.  If 
the  State  needed  more  revenue,  it  simply  in- 
creased the  rate  on  the  general  property.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  however,  specific  or  per- 
centage taxes  were  introduced  in  the  place  of 
the  old  apportioned  tax, — that  is,  a  rate  of  so 
much  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  inheritances  and 
corporations,  and  a  specific  rate  on  excises,  etc., 
and  this  rate  remained  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  There  was  hence  a  fundamental  lack  of 
elasticity.  In  England,  this  elasticity  is  pro- 
vided by  the  income  tax,  the  rate  of  which 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Under  the  old  New 
York  system,  the  elasticity  was  provided  by  the 
property  tax.  Under  the  new  system,  there  is 
no  elasticity,  and  as  the  State  expenditures  in- 
crease it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
search  out  new  sources  of  State  revenue.  Under 
actual  political  conditions,  this  means  that  the 
Legislature,  dominated  by  the  rural  representa- 
tives, will  select  taxes  that  fall  primarily  on  the 
cities,  and  we  may  hence  expect  that  the  con- 
troversies of  the  past  year  or  two  in  connection 
with  the  tax  on  trust  companies,  on  stock  sales, 
and  on  mortgages  will  grow  in  intensity  and  im- 
portance as  new  taxes  are  selected  from  year 
to  year. 


This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and 
will,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 
Every  modern  system  of  taxation  must  possess 
the  element  of  elasticity.  There  is  one  scheme 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  New  York  Tax 
Reform  Association  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
which  has  been  put  into  partial  operation  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  would  bring  about  this 
result.  This  is  a  method  of  apportioning  the 
State  tax  and  granting  local  option  in  determin- 
ing the  subjects  of  local  taxation.  It  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  the  necessary  revenues  may 
be  derived  by  making  each  locality  contribute 
to  the  State  revenues  in  proportion  to  its 
own  expenditures.  The  scheme  possesses  four 
advantages.  First,  it  would  provide  elasticity, 
as  did  the  old  system  ;  second,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  down  State  expenditures,  because  each 
locality  would  be  interested  in  the  control  of 
State  finance,— i-an  interest  which  is  now  fast 
being  lost ;  third,  it  would  tend  to  keep  down 
local  expenditures  ;  and,  fourth,  it  would  enable 
each  locality  to  raise  its  revenues  in  any  way 
that  seemed  best  to  it,  and  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  conflicts  between  country  and  city.  If  the 
rural  districts  desired  to  maintain  the  personal- 
property  tax,  they  could  do  so  ;  if  the  large  cities 
desired  to  substitute  something  else,  they  would 
be  equally  free  to  follow  their  bent. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  •  that 
while  the  new  mortgage  tax  is  by  no  means  so 
harmful  a  piece  of  legislation  as  is  represented 
by  some,  and  while  it  is  probably  destined  to 
become  the  most  important  source  of  revenue 
in  the  State,  from  the  broad  point  of  view  it 
nevertheless  represents  a  tendency  which  has 
in  some  respects  gone  to  undue  lengths.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  controversies  aroused 
by  the  mortgage  and  stock -sales  tax  in  New 
York  may  lead  the  legislators  to  reconsider 
their  opinion.  The  chief  sources  of  present 
State  revenue — the  corporation  tax,  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  liquor  license — have  prob- 
ably come  to  stay.  Would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  additional  rev- 
enues of  the  future  upon  a  method  which  is  at 
once  more  elastic  and  more  promising  of  ulti- 
mate reform  ?  The  situation  in  New  York  is 
all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  conditions  which  will  soon  confront  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  as  they  evolve  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  communities. 


SOME   FRENCH    BOOKS  THAT  AMERICAN 

WOMEN    OUGHT  TO    READ. 

BY  STEPHANE  JOUSSELIN. 
(Member  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  and  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine.) 


BY  far  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  recent  tour  in  the  United  States 
is  the  excellent  education  and  the  admirable  in- 
telligence of  the  American  woman.  I  was  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  her  knowledge  of  and 
lier  interest  in  the  literature  of  France.  1  know 
of  no  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Russia,  where  the  women  so  gener- 
ally speak  the  French  language,  and  where  the 
study  of  our  literature  is  so  closely  followed  as 
it  is  m  America.  I  must  say  here  that  I  con- 
sider the  education  of  the  American  woman  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  given  in  France.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  young  girls, 
who,  more  often  than  not,  are  extremely  well- 
read. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  man 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  business,  traveling  to 
his  oflBce  early  in  the  morning  and  not  returning 
until  late  at  night,  and  having,  in  addition,  the 
attraction  of  his  clubs,  the  American  woman  is 
left  a  great  deal  to  her  own  devices.  She  has  a 
large  amount  of '  time  to  dispose  of  as  she  wills. 
This  time  she  occupies  largely  in  reading  and  in 
keeping  au  courant  with  the  events  of  the  day. 
This  fact  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  prodigious 
success  of  American  magazines  and  reviews,  a 
success  which  is  certainly  well  deserved.  It  is 
the  American  woman  who  buys  and  reads  the 
periodical  literature  in  the  United  States,  and 
determines  its  tone. 

THE    INTEREST    IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

The  American  woman  is  deeply  interested  in 
French  literature.  The  number  of  women  in  the 
United  States  who  speak  French  fluently  is  con- 
siderable, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful 
hours  spent  in  many  charming  American  homes 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  discussing  art 
and  literature.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which 
I  cannot  explain, — that  is,  the  extraordinary  se- 
lection of  French  books  which,  as  a  rule,  I  find 
lying  around  in  American  libraries. 

Many  times,  in  positive  amazement,  I  have 
asked  my  amiable  hostess  how  she  came  to  pos- 
sess those  copies  of  some  of  the  most  disgusting 
novels  published  during  the  year,  the  titles  of 
which  I  do  not  care  to  mention  for  fear  of  ad- 
vertising them  further.     The  reply  was  always 


to  the  effect  that  the  volume  had  been  purchased 
at  a  well-known  bookseller's  as  one  of  the  latest 
Parisian  novelties,  the  lady  adding  that  her  na- 
ture had  more  than  revolted  at  its  broad,  un- 
healthy tone.  This  acknowledgment  was  always 
followed  by  the  request  "  Do  tell  us  what  French 
books  we  ought  to  read  and  what  ones  we  can 
give  to  our  daughters." 

It  is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  embarrassing 
task  to  answer  such  a  question,  for  there  is  no 
more  delicate  undertaking  than  that  of  counselor 
in  sucli  matters.  I,  therefore,  usually  tried  to 
escape  responsibility  by  suggesting  a  few  of  the 
classic  novels  which  every  one  in  France  knows 
by  heart.  Alas  !  I  was  generally  met  with  the 
statement  :  '*  Oh,  we  read  that  long  ago.  The 
book  has  been  translated  into  English,  and,  be- 
sides, we  read  it  in  the  original  text.  What  we 
really  want  is  a  list  of  new  books,  moral  ones  ; 
for,  surely,  all  the  actual  literary  productions  of 
France  cannot  be  like  this  example." 

THE    EROTIC    TENDENCY    IN    FRENCH. 

Of  course,  all  our  French  writers  to-day  are 
not  indecent  ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  most 
of  our  modern  writers,  unlike  those  of  England 
and  America,  liave  almost  entirely  abandoned 
the  sentimental  novel,  to  devote  themselves  to 
illegitimate  love  in  all  its  phases.  I  might  add, 
that  a  large  number,  also,  make  a  far  too  real- 
istic and  too  attractive  picture  of  vice  ;  that  the 
'^naturaliste^^  school  has  been  a  little  too  prom- 
inent of  late  years,  and,  finally,  that  certain 
French  writers  have  manifested  an  unhealthy 
talent  for  depicting  and  exaggerating  the  hid- 
den side  of  Parisian  life.  But,  happily  for  our 
moral  and  for  our  literary  excellence,  these 
writers  are  in  the  small  minority.  We  have  a 
brilliant  circle  of  authors  who  hold  it  their  duty 
to  defend  our  literary  prestige,  and  who  are 
proving  worthy  of  their  task. 

Why  is  it  that  the  very  books  a  French  woman 
would  not  admit  to  her  home  must  be  the  ones 
that  find  their  way  across  the  ocean  into  the 
homes  of  American  women,  who,  half  the  time, 
do  not  understand  them,  but  upon  whom  they 
leave  a  most  deplorable  impression  of  our  French 
literature  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
planation.    Here  is  the  only  possible  one  :  as  a. 
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rule,  the  publishers  bring  out  a  larger  edition 
of  their  immoral  novels,  and  evidently  they  pre- 
fer such  to  form  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
call  ^^  literature  d^ exportation y 

AUTHORS    OF   GOOD    FRENCH    NOVELS. 

But  to  answer  the  questions  of  my  American 
friends  who  are  anxious  to  read  good  French 
novels.  Need  I  recall,  even  briefly,  the  names 
already  so  well  known  in  America — Paul  Bour- 
get,  Anatole  France,  Pierre  Loti,  Ren^  Bazin, 
Paul  Hervieu,  Marcel  Prevost,  and  others  ?  These 
are  the  worthy  successors  of  Maupassant,  Gon- 
court,  Zola,  and  Daudet,  although  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  their  works  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  and  unsophisticated. 
A  judicious  selection  can  easily  be  made.  For 
example,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  Zola's  books, 
such  as  ''Le  R^ve,"  ''La  Faute  de  I'Abb^  Mou- 
ret,"  "Une  Page  d'Amour,"  give  us  a  delight- 
ful impression  of  the  charm  and  poetry  of  tlie 
author's  genius,  whereas  ''  Nana,"  "  La  B6te 
Humaine,"  ''  L'Assommoir,"  and  others,  not- 
withstanding the  real  talent  they  display,  can 
only  sicken  a  delicate  mind  by  their  too-evident 
search  for  degrading  realism.  Is  there  any 
more  charming  book  than  "Lett res  de  Mon 
Moulin,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet?  I  looked  for 
them  in  vain  in  America.  No  one  knew  them. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  for  they  are  each  one  a 
veritable  jewel  in  its  way,  and  far  superior  to 
''  Sapho,"  the  presentation  of  which  on  the  stage 
recently  caused  such  a  tempest  of  indignation 
in  New  York. 

While  speaking  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  his  son,  Leon  Daudet,  who 
has  so  richly  inherited  from  the  paternal  genius. 
Although  still  young,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Goncourt  Academy,  and  his  triumphs  are  in- 
numerable. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  name 
of  Daudet  brought  with  it  literary  gifts.  The 
brother  of  Alphonse,  Ernest,  is  a  remarkable  his- 
torian and  a  charming  novelist ;  while  Madame 
Daudet,  the  widow  of  Alphonse,  has  published  a 
book  of  "  Souvenirs,"  the  inspiration  of  which 
proves  an  undeniable  literary  temperament. 
Everything,  indeed,  written  by  a  Daudet  is  worth 
knowing. 

George  Sand  is,  to  my  mind,  not  so  well 
known  in  America  as  her  great  genius  merits. 
Even  in  this  great  Paris,  where  every  one  and 
everything  is  so  quickly  forgotten,  her  books 
are  still  extremely  popular.  *'  La  Petite  Fa- 
dette,"  "  Claudie,"  ''  Fran9ois  le  Champi,"  "  Con- 
suelo,"  and  '<  La  Mare  au  Diable"  are  master- 
pieces which  should  be  in  every  library,  and 
which  old  and  young  alike  can  read. 


But,  my  questioners  will  say,  none  of  these  are 
exactly  novelties.  Very  true.  But  what  is  really 
beautiful  remains  eternally  beautiful,  and,  in 
order  to  speak  of  modern  authors,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  those,  unfortunately,  very  much 
inferior  to  George  Sand.  While  I  still  speak 
of  past  works,  however,  let  me  not  forget  one 
whose  success  has  not  diminished  by  lapse  of 
time.  I  refer  to  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvester  Bon- 
nard,"  by  Anatole  France,  a  delicious  story  full 
of  tenderness,  charm,  and  emotion. 

I  want  to  mention  Andr^  Theuriet,  a  true  ro- 
mancer, whose  novels  are  full  of  poetry  and  senti- 
ment, and  can  be  left  unhesitatingly  in  any  hands. 
Gustave  Drog  has  amused  us,  and  can  amuse 
any  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  read 
his  ''  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B^b6 "  or  *'  Mme. 
Femme  G^nante,"  but  he  is  especially  captivating 
in  a  delicious  volume  entitled  "Tristesses  et 
Sourires."  This  last  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series 
of  observations  so  cleverly  and  daiutily  penned 
that  it  can  be  reread  many  times. 

Victor  Cherbuliez  and  L6on  de  Tinseau  can 
be  recommended  without  hesitation,  as  can  also 
Edouard  Rod,  who  becomes  more  and  more  em- 
inent as  a  psychological  analyst.  And  Huys- 
manns,  what  an  admirable  writer  he  has  become 
within  the  past  few  years  !  His  "  Cath^drale  "  is 
a  treasure  of  learning  and  beauty. 

FRENCH    WOMAN    WRITERS. 

I  must  not  forget  to  remind  American  women 
that  our  women  of  France  have  not  remained 
outside  the  literary  movement.  Among  the 
French  writers  of  the  gentler  sex,  I  would  first 
mention  Jean  de  la  Br6t^,  whose  book  entitled 
"  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure  "  is  a  dainty  master- 
piece which  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  But  especially  would  I  speak  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Madame  Bentzon,  who  has  written  two 
books  of  notes  and  observations,  "  Femmes 
d'Am^rique  "  and  "  Les  Am^ricaines  chez  Elles." 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  American  women 
say  that  these  volumes  show  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  not  only  a  clear  insight  into  the  feminine 
nature,  but  also  a  particular  discernment  into 
the  special  complexities  of  American  feminine 
nature. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  say  once  more  how 
deeply  I  admire  America's  young  women  who, 
in  the  never-ceasing  desire  to  improve  their  minds, 
cultivate  their  literary  tastes  and  capacities  to 
such  a  high  degree.  What  an  example  for  our 
young  French  women,  whom  I  would  like  to  see 
take  more  interest  in  the  literatures  of  England 
and  America  and  appreciate  both  as  they  deserve. 
French  women  need  just  such  a  stimulus. 
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WHAT  TOGO'S   VICTORY    MEANS  TO  US. 


ANALYZING  the  victory  of  Admiral  Togo 
iD  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Mr.  Park 
BeDJamin  (writing  in  the  Itiilepemtenl)  finds  a 
number  of  leesons  for  ua  of  the  United  States  in 


the  actual  battle  and  the  conditions  which  made 
it  possible.  In  the  first  place,  he  refers  to  Japan's 
well-known  rule  that  her  ships  shall  fight  as  near 
as  possible  to  her  own  coast.  Pointing  out  the 
advantage  to  the  Japanese  ships  to  be  near  tbeir 
home  porta,  and  the  disadvantage  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  have  to  Bail  around  tbe  world,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin appliea  the  lesBon  to  the  American  navy 
in  these  words : 

Oueof  the  strongest  parts  of  ournav;  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  aootber  is  the  Pacific.  Hostile  fleets,  to  attuck 
tut,  must  croea  them.  Clearly,  it  is  bett«r  to  do  our  sea 
Bghting  at  home — as  Togo  did.  Tbat  sIho  makes  (or  a 
mailer  navy,  since  two  fleetH,  one  to  go  off  on  eicur- 
*ionB  and  tbe  other  to  defeud  Mie  coast,  will  not  be 


He  analyzes  the  Russian  losses,  and  revises 
the  estimate  of  Japan's  position  among  naval 
nations.  Russia  failed,  ho  points  out,  because 
she  regarded  a  great  navy  as  being  made  up  of 
many  ships,  forgetting  that  it  must  also  be  made 
up  of  good  aailora.  The  replacing  of  ships 
alone  can  never  insure  an  efficient  navy,  he  says, 

A  battleship  can  be  built  in  forty  months,  but  ft 
takes  seventy-two  months  to  render  a  man,  otherwise 
qimlifled,  lit  for  tbe  lowest  naval  rank,  and  nearly 
twenty  years  to  educate  a  competent  naval  commander. 
Tbese  are  the  iierioUs  required,  observe,  when  the  raw 
material  comes  from  a  stock  bred  lo  the  sea,  and  when 
training  Is  coniliicted  under  the  traditions  and  disci- 
pline of  the  iiaturnl  sailor  race».  To  these  the  Russians 
do  not  beloug.  nor  have  they  ever  followed  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  sea  dl.tcipline  anil  traditions.  .  .  .  It  is  a  new 
navy  of  men  tbat  Russia  will  bave  to  raise  up ;  not 
merely  a  uavy  of  ships. 

Continuing  the  analysis,  and  dilating  upon 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  torpedo 
boats  and  submarines  in  the  action,  he  says  : 

Again  hiui  been  proved  the  vulnerability  of  the  hage 
battleship.  Again  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most 
complicated  aggregation  of  mechanism  that  the  hu- 
man mind  has  ever  produced  can  certainly  be  sent  to 
the  bottom  by  a  few  score  pounds  of  explosive  detonated 
against  lier  under- wal«r  hull.  Another  fact  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  heavy  superstructures  of  the  battleshipB 
did  not  prevent  wholesale  slaughter  of  their  crews  and 
prompt  destructlou  of  ammunition  hoists  and  other 
vital  mechanisms.  Tbe  men  who  escaped  from  the 
Borodino  liken  her  decks  to  shambles,  and  yet  here 
was  a  veHsel  in  which  the  crew  were  mainly  disposed  in 
no  leas  than  eight  separate  armored  turrets.  Conceive 
the  [rightful  slaught«i-  which  would  occur  in  such  ves- 
sels as  our  KeaTKUTge  or  Kentuckif.  where  moat  of  the 
crew  IS  massed  in  a  single  huge,  weakly  protected  com- 
partment. .  .  .  And.  Anally,  this  great  action  was  won, 
not  by  a  huge  fleet  of  battleships,  but  by  four,  supple- 
mented by  eight  armored  cruisers.  No  stronger  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  In  favor  of  the  contention  that 
what  we  need  is  not  a  vast  battleship  force  capable  o( 
overwhelniing  that  of  any  foreign  nation  by  merenum- 
bers,  but  an  adequate  fieet,  far  smaller,  but  of  the  high' 
est  possible  efficiency  in  both  material  and  men. 

He  cuuiplimenta  the  Japanese  ufK)n  their  pre- 
paredness for  war  and  the  astuteness  of  their 
strategy.  Tbe  personnel  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
lie  declares,  has  much  to  do  with  the  daah  and 
vigor  of  tbe  Japanese  attack.  Togo's  victory 
was  won  by  his  men,  he  reminds  as. 
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The  average  age  of  the  Japanese  commanding  offi- 
cers is  between  forty  and  forty -four  years.  All  the 
Japanese  rear-admirals  are  less  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
Togo  himself  is  forty-eight.  [This  is  an  error.  Admi- 
ral Togo  was  born  in  1851.  He  is  therefore  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year. — Editor.]  The  men  who  handled  the  smaller 
vessels  and  torpedo  boats  are  much  younger.  Our  navy 
is  officered  by  old  men, — too  old  to  be  of  any  use  in  war. 
Our  youngest  rear-admiral  is  older  than  Togo.  The 
average  age  of  our  captains  is  thirteen  years  beyond 
that  of  the  Japanese  captains.  Our  youngest  captain, 
if  in  the  Japanese  navy,  would  long  since  have  been 
superannuated.  All  of  our  captains  are  fifty-five  years 
and  over.  We  are  not  properly  educating  the  younger 
men,  because  we  are  giving  to  these  old  men  the  experi- 
ence in  command.  The  first  thing  that  we  should  do 
in  the  event  of  war  would  be  to  relieve  them  and  put 
the  young  men  in  their  places.  In  the  great  fieet  which 
we  have  already  collected  a  battleship  is  commanded 
by  a  captain  over  sixty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  less 
than  a  year  to  serve  before  he  is  retired  by  law.  His 
past  service  record  has  been  excellent,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  further  educating  him  ?  While  in  most  profes- 
sions a  man  at  sixty -one  is  far  from  being  worn  out, 
this  is  not  true  of  the  naval  career,  and  less  true  than 
ever  now,  when  the  strain  upon  physical  endurance  is 
greater  than  ever. 

The  remedy  for  this  lack  in  our  navy  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  suggests  is  a  rather  drastic  one, 


that  is  t-o  remove  at  once  from  the  active  list  of  the  navy 
every  officer  of  command  rank  who  is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  promote  their  juniors  to  their  places.  Even 
then  the  admirals  and  captains  will  have  had  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  service.  There  is  no  les- 
son of  the  recent  great  battle  which  is  plainer  than  this. 
If  the  next  war  must  find  us  with  incompetent  men  in 
the  navy,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  lower  grades  than  among  the  commanders, 
who  directly  hold  in  their  keeping  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  nation. 

His  last  point  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
Japanese  upon  secrecy  as  to  their  naval  plans. 
Their  success  in  preventing  any  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Togo's  fleet  getting  abroad 
has  been  wonderful  and  a  great  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  was  probably  no  information  more  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  press  of  the  entire  world ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  to  any  one  able  to  give  it  a  price  would 
have  been  paid  which  might  well  seem  a  fortune  in  it- 
self. Yet  out  of  the  thousands  of  Japanese  who  could 
have  said  where  that  fieet  was,  out  of  the  unknown 
number  who  must  have  been  tempted  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  possible  reward,  not  one  told,  Japan  can 
well  be  proud  of  her  victory,  but  she  can  be  even  prouder 
of  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  her  people. 


COUNT  OKUMA  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  JAPAN'S  GREATNESS. 


THREE  reasons  are  given  by  Count  Okuma, 
in  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Jiji  Shimpo,  of  Tokio,  for  the  achievements  of 
Japan  in  her  path  of  progress,  and  particularly 
in  her  present  war  with  Russia.  Count  Okuma, 
of  course,  always  uses  the  term  ''  Nippon,"  which 
is  the  name  the  Japanese  themselves  have  for 
their  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  Nip- 
pon is  the  country  of  the  gods  ;  secondly,  she 
has  had  a  particularly  favorable  geographical 
position  and  peculiarly  advantageous  character- 
istics in  her  people  ;  in  the  third  place,  she  has 
reaped  great  advantages  from  the  centuries  she 
spent  under  the  feudal  regime. 

Ever  since  the  gods  established  the  eight 
states  [the  original  provinces  of  the  island  em- 
pire] and  sent  down  into  them  a  race  of  men, — 
that  is,  for  three  thousand  years, — Nippon  has 
never  forgotten  that  she  is  the  land  of  the 
^ods.  This  dominant  conviction,  holding  sway, 
as  it  does,  over  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
Nippon,  together  with  that  other  conviction  that 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  is  as  eternal  as  heaven 
:and  earth,  have  brought  forth  a  nation  and  a  na- 
tional consciousness  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  ''The  history  of 
Nippon  is  innocent  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason." 
It  is  true  that  history  accuses  a  number  of  Sho- 


guns  of  treason,  but  they  were  only  guilty  of 
abusing  the  generous  confidence  of  their  sov- 
ereigns, and  by  no  means  could  they  be  charged 
with  the  crime  of  treason  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  in  the  criminal  code  of  modern  Nippon  there 
is  no  form  of  punishment  provided  for  treason.  Of 
what  other  civilized  state  can  this  be  said  f  Moreover, 
the  person  of  his  majesty  and  the  functions  of  his  gov- 
ernment have  a  sacredness  about  them  such  as  in  other 
civilized  states  i3  ascribed  to  the  holy  rites  of  religion  ; 
and  the  people  of  Nippon  look  upon  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign  prince  and  state  as  something  quite  as  sacred 
as  those  to  any  of  the  gods  of  heaven.  Our  religious 
attitude  was  voiced  many  years  ago  by  Sugawara 
Michizane  in  the  couplet :  **If  only  your  heart  be  true, 
even  though  you  pray  not  the  gods  will  hear.'' 

Geography  has  been  partial  to  Nippon.  "  The 
waters  which  have  separated  us  from  the  conti- 
nent have  also  protected  us  from  the  avarice 
and  struggles  of  continental  states  during  the 
Dark  Ages." 

Because  the  early  ambitions  of  conquerors  found  it 
difficult  to  invade  us  in  their  primitive  vessels,  we  have 
been  saved  from  many  a  vortex  in  political  struggle 
and  storm,  in  which  so  many  of  the  states  of  ancient 
China  found  their  grave. 

Equatorial  currents,  tides,  and  even  monsoons, 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  present 
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Nippon.  Out  of  the  fusion  of  divere  races  and 
the  ages  of  planning  and  evolution  has  come  the 
present  state. 

Throush  the  intermingliDg  of  many  alieu  stockx  of 
men,  the  people  of  Nippon  have  been  able  to  take  bravery 
from  the  make-np  of  the  Tatar  of  the  north,  and  to 
extract  from  the  Malay  of  the  south  charact«rl»tic)i 
which  have  helped  tis  in  colonizing  and  absorbing  the 
literature  and  flne  arts  of  China.  .  .  .  Eclecticism  in 
religion,  and  the  bioad-mindednes.t  with  which  the 
modern  Nippon  is  welcoming  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  tmtha  that  are  in  Buddhism,  in  Cnnfucianism.and 
in  Christianity,  ia  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  ethical  and 
philosophical  horizon,  which  has  been  widened  by  the 
mingling  of  many  peoples.  Almve  all  have  we  been 
bleesed  with  the  moat  precious  gift  of  the  gods,  simpli- 
city,—simplicity  in  taste,  in  thought,  and  in  life. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  tlie 
people   of    Nippon   is   that   which    emphasizes 


loyalty,  courage,  politeness,  and  the  sense  of 
honor.  It  is  called  busktdo,  the  way  of  the 
Samurai.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  speak  of 
this  bushido  as  though  it  were  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Samurai.  The  ideals  soon  pene- 
trated to  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  people. 
Through  many  centuries  of  Nippon  feudalism,  the 
fostering  of  this  spirit  of  loyalty,  courage,  courtesy, 
and  love  of  righteousness  has  gone  on,  until  they  have 
become,  not  only  the  peculiar  character! stjcs  ot  the 
Sumurai  class,  but  of  ail  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large.  With  the  decline  of  the  Samurai  vt  saw  come 
into  flower  a  number  of  men  famed  for  their  disin- 
terestedness,  their  unquestioned  courage,  and  their 
sense  of  honor.  These  men  sprang  from  every  class  of 
Hociety,  and  so  it  is  to  our  feudal  days,  so  unlike  those 
of  Continental  Europe  in  many  cardinal  respects,  that 
we  owe  in  large  measure  the  flowering  ot  the  Nippon 
of  to-day. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  OF  EUROPE. 


APROPOS  of  the  Morocco  situation,  the  new 
Norwegian  magazine,  Vor  Tid,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  first  in  the  language  in  this  country, 
has  an  editorial  under  the  above  title.     It  says : 

Hia  name  ia  Wilhelm,  and  he  is  German  Emperor. 
Most  o(  the  European  states  generally  have  more  or  less 
o(  a  quarrel  on  their  hands,  sometimes  among  them- 
xelves,  sometimes  with  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Wilhelm  sits  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  keeps 
watfh.  If  any  of  the  powers  get  into  a  Agfat  and  others 
want  to  "mil  in,"  Wllbelm  lifts  hia  police  club  and 
Bays,  "Eeepawayl" 

Summarizing  the  "  burning "  political  ques- 
tions now  agitating  Europe,  the  Vor  Tid  con- 
tinues : 

Enrope  haa  time  and  again  been  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  Turkish  question.  The  Turkish  question  is 
really  only  a  question  of  Constantinople.  Constanti- 
nople Is  the  gat«  to  the  Orient,  to  Asia.  Russia  would 
give  Siberia  if  she  could  get  Constantinople.  If  she 
could  get  Constantinople,  she  would  take  Asia.  And 
for  that  reason  England  can  never  let  Russia  take 
Constantinople.  It  would  be  her  death-blow.  The 
Suez  Canal  and  India  would  soon  be  tost.  And  so  both 
England  and  Rnssla  have  been  flirting  with  or  threat- 
ening the  Turkish  Sultan,  according  to  circumatances. 
But  Wilhelm  the  Emperor  baa  made  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  and  taken  a  hand,  and  at  present  he  is  the 
Sultan's  "best  friend"  and  haa  greater  influence  In 
Constantinople  than  either  Russia  or  England. 

When  England  was  at  war  with  the  Boers  in 
Africa,  "the  whole  German  people  sympathized 
with  the  Boers,  and  the  feeling  toward  England 
was  very  bitter.  It  was  the  same  in  Russia.  But 
Wilhelm  lifted  his  police  club :  Hands  off  I 
and  the  poor  Boers  got  no  help."  When  the  war 
betwew  Ruvaia  imd  Japan  became  inevitable. 


Russia  had  cause  to  tear  for  her  western  border. 
There  was  the  turbulent  Poland,  the  restless 
Finland  ;  they  might  use  their  opportunity  to 
seek  help  from  some  of  the  powers  and  involve 
Russia  in  complications  in  Europe,  but  "Mr. 


Wilhelm  promisea  to  keap  good  watch  at  the 
border  line,  and  so  Russia  feels  safe  there." 

France  (eels  quite  an  inclination  for  North  Africa, 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  add  Morocco  to  her 
possessions  there,  and  had  diplomatically  arrived  at  an 
understanding  with  England,  who  would  likely  ^t  couv- 
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pensatioQ  somewhere  else,  for  England  is  accUHtomed 
to  be  paid,  not  only  when  she  doee  something,  bnt  also 
wbea  she  does  nothing.  France  had  also,  by  her  oblig- 
ing conduct  toward  the  UniWd  States  in  the  Perdicaria 
affair,  gained  the  good-will  of  tbis  country,  and  pro- 
fessed to  regard  this  good-will  almost  aa  a  recognition 
by  this  country  ot  her  supremacy  in  Morocco.  But  just 
as  France  Bmillngly  and  quietly  is  spreading  her  wings 
over  Morocco  to  take  possessioa  Mr,  Wilhelm  embarks 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  pays  a  visit  to  Morocco.  He 
remained  only  a  couple  of  days,  but  It  was  enough.  He 
declares,  ih  an  address  right  there  on  the  apot,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  French  supremacy  in 
Morocco,  and  that  France  shall   have    no  privileges 


there  which  Germany  does  not  enjoy  as  well,  and  this 
virtually  guarantees  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Morocco.  Thie  came  almost  like  lightning  from  a 
clear  Hky.  France  is,  of  course,  terribly  chagrined, 
but  does  not  dare  to  complain  too  loudly,  and  England 
pretends  to  be  a  little  offended,  but  does  not  take  it  all 
very  seriously. 

Mr.  Wilbelm,  concludes  T'or  Tz<l,  has  also 
"tried  his  police  authority  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  it  is  a  little  different  over  here, 
for  here  is  aootber  chief  of  police,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  Wilhelm  will  not  dare  to  meas- 
ure clubs." 


ALFONSO  XIII.  OF  SPAIN  AND   HIS  INHERITANCE. 


THE  tour  through  France  and  England  of 
the  youngest  king  iti  Europe  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  sympathetic  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  entire  world.     There  is  a  good  deal 


(From  a  photograph  taken  dorloK  his  recent  virit  to  Paris.! 

of  the  halo  of  romance  about  Alfonso  XIII. — 
the  fatherless  child  born  a  king,  hia  frail  life 
holding  together  the  loyalty  of  a  disturbed  and 
dietracted  country,  and  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment resting  upon  a  woman.  No  child  could 
have  been  more  longed  for,  and  it  was  pathetic,  in- 


deed, that  his  young  father  did  not  live  to  see  his 
son.  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria  Christina  of  Aus- 
tria bad  two  daughters,  but  the  King  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eiglit,  some  six  months  before 
his  boy  was  born  on  May  17,  1886.  Fortunately, 
the  widowed  queen  was  a  woman  of  stroQg  char- 
acter, and  she  guarded  the  kingdom  for  her  son 
with  rare  tact  and  discretion  during  the  long  years 
of  minority.  She  was  determined  to  call  him 
Alfonso  after  his  father,  and  though  the  super- 
stitious Spaniards  objected  to  the  number  XIII., 
the  queen  had  her  way,  and,  further,  defied 
superstition  by  asking  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  be  his 
godfather.  The  first  letter  the  young  king  ever 
wrote  was  to  the  Pope  to  thank  his  godfather 
for  a  present  on  his  first  communion.  The  little 
fellow  wrote  seven  copies  before  he  made  one 
tidy  enough  to  send.  Speaking  of  the  young 
king's  boyhood,  the  London  Graphic  says  : 

Little  Alfonso  gixw  up  amid  the  greatest  affection. 
The  queen  never  left  him,  his  siaters  were  his  slaves, 
and  wherever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  people  went 
into  ecstasies.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  a  baby  when 
he  first  took  part  in  state  ceremonies,  but  hU  dignity 
exceededhisyears,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  toddle 
the  juvenile  sovereign  was  most  particular  abont  being 
salutedaccordlng  tobisrank.  Atfirst  hewasa  very  del- 
icate child,  en  he  was  kept  in  the  open  air,  had  more 
play  than  lessons,  and  spent  much  time  by  the  sea  at 
San  Sebastian.  There  he  played  soldiers  with  such  en- 
joyment that  a  boy  regiment  was  formed  of  mites  of  hia 
own  age,  duly  uniformed  and  drill^,  whom  he  reviewed 
with  much  ceremony.  In  fact,  thit  young  king  has  al- 
ways had  strong  military  tast«B,  and  Is  exceptionally 
well  trained  in  army  tactics.  Aa  he  grew  Into  boyhood 
his  lessons  were  rather  heavy  for  so  young  a  child,  but 
be  worked  well  under  an  English  governess,  and  at  ten 
years  bad  a  military  governor  and  a  regular  house- 
hold of  his  own.  Very  wisely,  however,  the  queen  in- 
sisted on  a  large  share  of  outdoor  pursuits  in  his  educa- 
tion, so  the  young  king  learned  to  ride,  row,  and  fence 
with  much  enjoyment.  From  the  time  he  could  Arst  sit 
a  small  pony,  young  Alfonso  has  been  devot«d  to  riding, 
and  a  new  horse  hi  match  his  growth  wsa  hie  mother's 
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favorite  present.  The  King  is  a  steady,  intelligent 
worker,  with  much  aptitnde  for  languages,— he  speaks 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  besides  being  a 
fair  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,— and  he  has  been  most 
carefully  trained  in  statesmanship.  Like  his  mother, 
he  is  a  good  musician.  According  to  Spanish  custom, 
the  King  came  of  age  when  sixteen,  three  years  ago,  and 
then  solemnly  assumed  the  government. 

Alfonso's  Strong  Character. 

In  a  character  sketch  of  King  Alfonso  (in  the 
Fortnightly  Review)^  Mr.  L.  Higgin  tells  this  story : 

While  still  a  child  in  the  nursery,  his  governess  re- 
buked him  for  putting  his  knife  in  his  mouth.  '^  Gen- 
tlemen never  eat  like  that,"  she  said. 

**  But  I  am  a  king,''  remarked  the  child. 

'*  Kings  still  less  put  knives  in  their  mouths,"  said 
the  governess. 

"This  king  does  !"  was  the  reply. 

He  is  still  a  youth  of  decision  and  unconven- 
tionality. 

He  is  extremely  fond  of  motoring,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  accomplished  chauffeur.  When  remonstrated  with 
on  not  keeping  up  the  traditional  state  of  a  Spanish 
king,  he  replied  :  "I  mean  to  be  a  modern  king,  and  go 
everywhere  and  do  everything  that  other  kings  do."  He 
also  expressed  to  some  of  his  advisers  who  had  spoken 
of  the  advisability  of  his  making  an  early  marriage  his 
determination  on  this  subject.  "Of  one  thing  you  may 
be  quite  certain,  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a  photograph  ! 
I  must  see  my  future  wife  and  choose  her  myself." 

As  a  result  of  his  severe  but  wise  training, 
continues  Mr.  Higgin,  the  young  monarch  is  per- 
haps singularly  well  informed  on  general  subjects, 
and  not  only  in  the  history  and  literature  of  his 
own  country,  but  in  that  of  other  countries. 
He  speaks  equally  well  German,  English,  and 
French,  and  has  shown  himself  a  graceful  and 
good  impromptu  speaker  in  his  own  language. 

Military  exercises  have  always  had  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  the  young  king.  When  still  a  child,  his 
delight  was  to  play  at  soldiers  with  the  children  of  the 
Guard,  and  this  led  later  on  to  the  "  Boys'  Regiment," 
as  it  was  called,  composed  of  lads  of  about  his  own  age, 
children,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were 
drilled  and  taught  military  evolutions  along  with  him, 
and  whom  he  eventually  commanded,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  instructors.  About  three  months  of 
each  year  were  spent  by  the  royal  family  at  Santander, 
and  here,  the  close  routine  of  study  being  relaxed,  the 
King  passed  his  time  very  much  on  the  water,  learning 
the  management  of  ships,  and  becoming,  not  only  a  good 
sailor,  but  well  acquainted  with  navigation  and  naval 
gunnery. 

Alfonso,  although  only  a  boy,  got  rid  of  his 
unpopular  tory  minister,  Sefior  Maura,  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative  to  which  Edward 
VII.  may  some  day  resort  if  Mr.  Balfour  contin- 
ues much  longer  to  set  at  defiance  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

The  King  objected  to  the  nomination  of  a  certain 
general  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  expressed  his  desire 


that  General  Polavieja  should  be  appointed,  a  man  who 
is  an  excellent  soldier  and  well  known  for  honesty  and 
straightforwardness,  since,  it  is  said,  ^*  he  remains  a 
poor  man  though  he  has  occupied  high  posts."  Maura 
insisted  on  the  ministerial  candidate,  and  the  King,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  simply  refused  to  sign  the  de- 
cree. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  resignation  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry. 

The  King  is  very  sympathetic,  very  fond  of 
travel,  full  of  interest  in  all  things,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  England. 

In  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his  people  Alfonso 
XIII.,  like  his  father,  takes  a  warm  interest.  In  the 
recent  disastrous  accident  to  the  new  reservoir  of  the 
water-supply  at  Madrid,  he  was  on  the  scene  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  it,  and  his  remark  to  those  who  greeted  him 
on  his  arrival  was  characteristic.  A  number  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  already  reached  the  ground  rushed  to  meet 
his  carriage,  giving  loud  cries  of  "  Viva  al  Rey  ; "  "  Nada, 
nada  de  vivas,"  he  said—**  no  vivas ;  to  work,  to  succor 
the  victims."  Stores  of  all  that  could  be  useful  to  the 
wounded  were  instantly  sent  from  the  Palace,  and  the 
King,  later,  visited  in  the  hospitals  the  wounded  who 
had  been  rescued  alive  from  the  ruins. 

Has  the  Qualities  of  Greatness. 

A  sympathetic  sketch  of  King  Alfonso,  "  who  is 
now  surprising  Europe  by  his  maturity  of  thought 
and  high  ideals,"  appears  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  con- 
tributed by  G.  Desdevises  de  Dezert.  This  writer 
points  out  how  Spain  had  fallen  from  her  high 
estate  after  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.,  and  how 
the  disasters  continued  under  the  regency  of 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  present 
king.  The  young  monarch  has  shown  that  he 
possesses  more  than  one  quality  of  greatness. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  first  military  king  that 
Spain  has  had  since  Philip  V. 

The  Young  King's  Prospects  and  Relations 

with  France. 

The  same  well-known  political  and  economic 
writer  contributes  to  another  number  of  the 
Revue  Bleue  an  analysis  of  Spain's  foreign  policy 
for  the  past  hundred  years,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  France 
and  Great  Britain.  He  points  out,  as  a  strange 
political  fact,  the  cordiality  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  as  compared  with  the 
usually  strained  relations  between  Spain  and 
her  neighbor  republic.  Just  why  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen  should  be  friends,  and  Spaniards 
and  Frenchmen  all  but  enemies,  this  French 
writer  regards  as  unfortunate,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  the  outcome  of  geographical  situations 
and  history.  <<  It  was  England,"  he  points  out, 
''which  broke  the  naval  power  of  Spain  at  Tra- 
falgar ;  it  was  England  which  incited  and  aided 
the  breaking  away  from  Spanish  rule  of  the  en- 
tire new  world  ;  England  opposed  the  admission 
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of  Spain  as  a  great  power  to  the  Congress  of  while  she  knows  France  for  the  country  of  the 

Vienna,  in    1815;  England  pretended  to  fight  impious  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  of  Renan,  and  the 

Spain's  battles  in  her  war  for  independence,  but  classic  land  of  free  thought.     "  The  Englishman 

really  it  was  in  the  interest  of  England.     Even  is  always  trying  to  make  himself  out  better  than 

in  1898,  when  France  tried  to  help  poor  Spain,  he  is,    while  the   Frenchman   would   have  you 

it  was  England  which  applauded  every  Ameri-  think  he  is  the  very  devil,— and  he  is  much 

can  victory  as  though  it  liad  been  a  British  tri-  better  than  he  makes  himself  out  to  be."    More- 

umph."     Despite  all  these  undoubted  facts,  says  over,  England  is  to  Spain  the  "type  of  the  con- 

this  writer,  Spain  has  always  shown  the  greatest  servative  nation,  respecting  her  rulers,  her  laws, 

of  good  feeling  toward  England,  and  has  always  and  her  customs  ;  while  France  has  revolutions 

looked  with  suspicion  upon  France.     The  Span^  without  number,  and  a  complete  change  of  gov- 

Sards  have  treated  England  with  special  consid-  ernment  every  few  years."     This  writer  goes  on 

eration,  and  one  of  their  best-known  adages  is,  to  point  out  how  France  has  been  of  real  help 

"  Con  todos  guerra,  y  paz  con  Inglaterra  " — "  War  to    Spain,   and   how  the   younger  generation  of 

everywhere,   but   peace    with    England."     This  Spaniards  is  beginning  to  realize  this.     France 

writer  finds  something  sympathetic  between  the  is  the  isthmus  which  connects  Spain  with  the 

sang-froid  of  the  English  and  the  hauteur  of  the  rest    of    Europe.     France  has  conferred  many 

Caatilians.     He  says  that  Spain  misunderstands  l>enefit8  upon  her  neighbor.     France,  he  hopes, 

both  England  and  France,  to  the  advantage  of  will  contribute  still  further  to  the  development 

the  former  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  advancement  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of 

She  knows  England  for  a  Protestant  country,  the  progressive  young  king  who  now  governs 

but  believes  her  to  be  eiclusively   Protestant,  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AS  FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 

AN    article   which    is    characterized  by    Mr.      portnnity.    His  policy  will  live  lor  posterity  as  a  clas- 
Stead,   in  the  London    Review  of  Reviews,       bIcsI  inatance  ot  a  statesman  who  kept  his  head  when 

as  "  one  of  the  moat  ingenious  of  the  year  "  is      ^^^^  ""J  ?""  "If  ^"'i^^f^.  *", ^"^^S  f '  ^^,9  *«"!'«* 
1-  -  1   J         1     Ti  1-  -     1    Ti  1--        II      '        >''  nlinBell  in  spite  of  the  nuicule  and  iDvective  of  as- 

the  essay  entitled  "A  Political  iiabius  Maxl-  aailants  from  both  sides,  and  who  gradually  restored 
muB,"  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  contributed  confldenca  and  won  back  the  (sith  of  his  party, 
to  the  June  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Says  Mr.  Stead  :  "An 
abler  and  more  gallant  at- 
tempt to  glorify  an  English 
ruler  for  the  very  things 
which  have  discredited  him 
most  has  not  been  published 
since  Mr.  Froude  found  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  invincible  pa- 
tience with  which  he  per- 
sisted in  his  matrimonial 
experiences." 

Taking  as  his  text  the 
declaration  made  by  the 
Spectator,  October  3,  1903, 
after  the  Sheffield  speech, 
that  "Whatever  else  may 
happen,  Mr.  Balfour's  day 
as  a  great  British  statesman 
is  over,"  Mr.  Ward  says  t 

The  events  which  the  Spec-  eloboatbd  a»d  roMiLizEo  ;  thb  moETOLOCOS  BU.rouRn. 

tator  regarded  aa  the  occasion  of      it  u  a  matter  of  queaUon  whether  tha  collarbone  which  Is  repreBenled  between  the 
the  downfall  of  a  grmt  states-  two  sboaldere  reallr  belongR  to  this  creature  or  whether  It  la  a  portion  of  wme 

mna  have  proved  to  be  bis  op-  gtber  otssdIsh),— from  the  Wtttmttuttr  (laiettt  (Ijondon). 
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THE    HIGHER    CRITICS    AND    FISCAL    REFORMERS. 

The  soul  of  Mr.  Ward's  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  the  brilliant  conception  of  the  fiscal  reformers 
as  the  "higher  critics"  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Balfour's  position  is  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  who,  when  confronted  by  the  speculative 
theories  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  refuses  either 
to  indorse  all  the  vagaries  of  the  enthusiastic 
scholars  or  to  ban  them  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement. 

The  wise  ruler  will  not  silence  the  Lil>erals.  He 
knows  that  it  is  they  who  have  hold  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  true  developments  in  theology  are  to 
be  effected.  He  will  have  noue  of  the  dogmatism  of  the 
obscurantists.  To  treat  speculation  as  heresy  is  as  bad 
as  to  treat  it  as  newly  won  dogma.  Change  can  only 
be  safely  made  by  very  gradual  steps,  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  completely  ascertained.  It  is  only  thus  that 
its  dislocating  effect  can  be  avoided.  Yet  the  nature  of 
these  very  steps  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  only 
by  the  freest  discussion.  Provisionally,  the  dogmas  of 
free  trade  must  be  largely  disregarded  in  the  discussion, 
as  theological  dogma  is  disregarded  by  the  biblical 
critic.  That  such  dogma  exists  and  is  sound,  he  does 
not  doubt.  A  return  to  pre-Cobdenite  protection  would, 
indeed,  be  to  attack  an  irreformable  decision  in  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy.  But  to  condemn  measures  as  pro- 
tectionist, in  the  sense  in  which  protection  is  disastrous, 
before  their  nature  and  consequences  have  been  fully 
sifted  is  obscurantism  and  not  orthodoxy. 
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Mr.  Ward  rapidly  draws  a  vivid  pictur  j  of 
the  confusion  and  dismay  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain as  the  fiscal  Wellhausen  caused  among  the 
true  believers  in  the  orthodox  fold.  Of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  impatient  plungefulness  Mr.  Ward 
speaks  with  chastened  severity.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, he  says, 

aroused  i>arty  feeling,  and  gave  the  signal  for  strife, 
not  only  before  his  colleagues  had  agreed  that  the  war 
was  wise  or  practical,  but  before  he  himself  had  seen 
how  it  could  be  carried  on.  In  this  trying  position  Mr. 
Balfour  showed  virtues  truly  Roman.  He  did  not  de- 
spair of  the  Republic.  And  he  saw  that  the  only^ope 
lay  in  a  Fabian  policy  of  delay.  Tantalizing  and  ir- 
ritating though  it  inevitably  was,  ineffective  neces- 
sarily before  the  public  eye,  he  persevered  in  it.  The 
world  held  it  impossible  that  the  cabinet  could  survive 
the  removal  of  its  strongest  members.  The  loss  of  pres- 
tige attaching  to  great  names  was  appalling.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Balfour  faced  the  situation  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  death  of  the  party,  and  carried  his  policy 
through.  Probably  no  other  man  living  except  Mr. 
Balfour  oonld  have  effected  even  the  partial  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  party. 

HOW   HE    WOBSJCD    THE    MIBACLE. 

This  great  Fabian  thaumaturgist  worked  the 
apparently  incredible   roirftcle   by  his  unique 


combination  of  qualities,  which  Mr.  Ward  ana- 
lyzes with  skill  and  sympathy. 

His  aloofness  and  imperturbability,  in  the  first 
place,  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  an  acute 
and  highly  critical  intellect,  undistracted  by  any  dis- 
turbing force,  either  from  the  undue  influence  of  others 
or  from  unregulated  impulses  in  himself. 

His  power  of  attracting  personal  devotion  is  like 
Pitt's,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  his  success. 

He  is  marked  by  great  tenacity  in  friendships,  al- 
liances, undertakings.  He  knows  well  the  value  of 
small  things,  as  answering  letters  or  a  kind  word,  and 
measures  out  such  gifts  with  care  and  judgment. 

The  complications  caused  by  unnecessary  initiative 
Mr.  Balfour  instinctively  avoids,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a 
certain  constitutional  indolence. 

His  perception  of  public  opinion  is  as  accurate  as  is 
possible  concomitantly  with  a  certain  deficiency  in  emo- 
tional sympathy. 

Drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  he  v.ill  fight  with  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  his  normal  imper- 
turbability. 

The  net  result  is  great  insight,  tenacity,  and  persist- 
ence, and  the  strengti.  arising  from  these  qualities. 
The  main  aim  is  never  lost  sight  of.  He  acts  on  the 
motto,  "More  haste,  less  speed." 

A  touch  of  pessimism  runs  through  his  thought  and 
work,  yet  not  the  profound  pessimism  which  leads  to 
inaction.  Rather  his  pessimism  goes  with  a  certain 
philosophic  contentment, — for  he  looks,  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  for  no  great  results,  and  is  therefore  not 
easily  disappointed. 

''AH  that,"  says  Mr.  Stead,  ''is  true  enough 
and  very  well  said.  But  what  of  Mr.  Ward's 
essay  as  a  whole  ?  Never  was  there  a  more 
subtle,  sophistical,  attempt  made  to  prove  that 
our  King  Arthur  actually  underwent  an  apo- 
theosis when  he  forsook  his  Table  Round  in 
order  to  sit  himself  as  an  '  accomplished  whist- 
player  '  at  the  card- table  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
But  irresistible  are  the  attractions  of  paradox, 
and  the  formula  *  I  believe  because  it  is  impos- 
fiible '  has  naturally  great  attractions  for  contro- 
versialists of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  school.'* 


"  Most  Lauerhed  at  and  Most  Loved. 


ff 


Mr.  Balfour  is  addressed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  an  open  letter  by  "  Alciphron."  The  writer 
says  that  Plato,  who  dreamed  of  a  day  when 
philosophers  were  kings,  would  surely  have 
hailed  a  philosopher  as  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  credited  with  a  Platonic  fondness  for 
verbal  dialectic,  and  an  extraordinary  adroit- 
ness and  resource  in  its  use,  which  reminds  the 
writer  of  what  Jowett  said  when  asked  whether 
logic  was  a  science  or  an  art — "  It  is  neither  ; 
it  is  a  dodge."     The  writer  proceeds  : 

This  astuteness,  this  immensely  clever  handling  of 
an  immensely  difficult  situation,  your  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  deny  you.  If  you  have  carried  water  on  both 
shoulders,  you  have  at  least  carried  it,  not  spilled  it  on 
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the  ground.  Your  aBsailants  ehould  have  tAken  warn- 
ing from  your  profuse  coDfessioDB  ot  ignorance  and 
your  smiling  good-nature.  They  had  heard  you  profess 
N)  often  Id  the  House  ot  Commons,  "  I  am  but  a  child 

in  these  matters,"  and  should  have  had  in  mind,  as  pos- 
sibly you  had,  the  prophecy,  "A  little  child  shall  lead 

You  offer  to-day,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  great  paradox  of 
being  the  public  man  of  England  most  laughed  at,  and 
at  the  same  tinie  most  loved.  ...  So  there  has  broken 
through  your  philosophy  a  great  kindliness,  vrith  a  high 
distinction,  a  wide  humanity,  a  lettered  sanity  and  ease, 
which  have  endeared  you  to  the  men  of  your  day  in  both 
parties.  If  fall  you  must,  you  will  leave  office  behind, 
but  will  always  bear  your  friends  with  you. 

An  Unconstitutional  Premier 

"  Mr.  Balfourand  the  Constitution  "  is  tlie  title 
of  a  suggestive  study  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  in 
the  Independent  Review,  Mr,  Spender  admits 
that  the  premier's  retention  of  office  in  spite  of 
indications  that  he  no  longer  retains  public  con- 


fidence is  legal,  but  denies  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional.    By  deft  citations  he  maintains  : 

The  true  doctrine  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  Pro- 
fessor Dicey,  and  Sir  William  Anson,  that  a  ministry 
should  retire  or  diawlve  Parliament  "  when  it  is  shown 
to  have  losL  the  confidenre  of  the  House  or  the  conutrj'," 
—one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  things.  Mr.  Balfour's 
claim  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  should  be  the  sole  judge. 

Mr.  Spender  protests  against  this  inversion  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine,  but  frankly  admits 
that  the  remedies  are  not  easy  to  apply.    He  says  : 

The  suggestion  that  the  King  should  revive  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolving  Parliament  of  his  own  initiative 
is  not  one  that  a  Liberal  can  entertain.  The  principle 
that  the  King  acts  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  needs 
to  be  guarded  against  all  encroachment.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Septennial  Act  should  be  repealed,  and 
thelegat  duration  of  Parliament  reduced  to  five,  or  even 
four,  years. 


HAS  ENGLAND  FAILED  IN  EGYPT? 


A  DETAILED  analysis  of  the  balance  si 
of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  is  i 
tributed  to  Lit  Revue  by  Jehnn  d'lvray.     ' 


P'rench  writer  admits  that  the  British  occupa- 
tion baa  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  although,  of  course,  he  contends  that 
France  has  been  ill.used  in  the  entire  afiair. 
lie  condemns  the  English,  however,  for  intro- 
ducing alcoholic  liquors  into  Egypt,  and  criti- 
cises the  occupation  in  other  minor  points.  In  gen- 
eral, he  says  that  in  the  matter  of  material  wealth 
and  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  physical  wants, 
Egypt  has  gained  much  from  the  English  occu- 
pation ;  but,  while  her  system  of  colonization  is 
excellent  from  the  material  viewpoint,  England, 
"  I  believe,  has  failed  deplorably  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint.  The  English  have  cre- 
ated new  wants  in  Egypt,  and,  it  is  ti'ue,  have 
provided  the  means  in  many  cases  to  satisfy 
these  wants."  To  aid  a  people  in  paying  their 
debts  is  good,  "  but  to  teach  them  and  help  them 
not  to  contract  other  debts  would  be  much  bet- 
ter." The  best  work  which  the  British  have  ac- 
complished in  Egypt  is  to  be  found  in  the  mili- 
tary reforms,  in  finance,  and  in  the  irrigation 
works.  Far  otherwise,  however,  are  the  British 
efforts  at  judicial  refonii.  The  writer  protests 
against  the  introduction  of  Englishmen  into  judi- 
cial tribunals  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives. 
The  British  justices,  he  says,  not  only  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  bat  many  ot 
them  know  very  little  about  law.  In  the  BcboolB, 
the  French  language  has  been  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  English,  and  the  native  justices  are 
required   to  study  English,  as  it  is  easier  for 
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them  to  learn  something  of  that  language  than  it 
is  for  the  British  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
theirs.  The  result  is,  the  new  native  justices 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  studying  in  Prance, 
and  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  training  in 
their  own  country.  Thus,  the  judicial  condition 
of  the  country  has  returned  to  the  deplorable 
ignorance  complained  of  twenty  years  ago. 

BRITISH    INFLUENCE   DISASTROUS   TO   EDUCATION. 

While  Britain  has  been  happy  in  the  reforms 
she  has  brought  about  in  the  domains  of  agri- 
culture and  finance,  her  influence  in  the  domain 
of  education  has  been  disastrous.  Nearly  all 
the  French  professors  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
have  been  replaced  by  Englishmen,  and  even  in 
the  provinces,  native  teachers  who  have  passed 
some  time  in  England,  or  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  English,  are  chosen.     The  curriculum  of 


studies  has  been  lowered,  and  all  the  pupils  are 
adepts  at  football  and  tennis.  The  school  of 
medicine  has  recently  had  to  close  its  doors 
owing  to  lack  of  pupils,  with  the  result  that  in 
1904  only  twenty  native  doctors,  against  eighty 
foreigners,  applied  for  permission  to  practise 
their  art  in  Egypt.  In  every  domain,  the  Brit- 
ish fill  the  best  posts,  and  the  doors  are  closed 
to  the  natives.  ^-The  Egyptian  is  kept  in  a 
veritable  state  of  servitude.  He  is  taught  noth- 
ing which  could  awaken  in  him  ideas  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Alcoholism  has  spread  like  a 
train  of  fire.  The  British  have  introduced  their 
bars.  Whiskey  is  sovereign  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  as  in  India  brandy  takes  the  place  of  bread. *' 
As  with  Malta  and  India,  and  all  the  conquests 
of  Albion,  Egypt  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  little  concern  is  shown  for  the 
condition  of  the  worker  or  producer. 


"THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE  AMERICANS." 


IN  several  articles  in  one  issue  of  the  South 
China  Weekly  Post,  a  British  journal  of 
Hongkong,  the  American  administration  of  the 
Philippines  is  taken  to  task  severely.  The  con- 
demnation is,  chiefly,  not  on  the  score  of  undue 
severity  or  of  corruption,  but  of  insufficient 
firmness,  of  too  great  consideration  for  the  na- 
tive Filipinos,  who,  the  editor  of  the  South  China 
Weekly  Post  insists,  are  an  inferior  race  and 
must  always  remain  so,  no  matter  how  well 
educated.  In  speaking  of  the  Samar  revolt,  the 
writer  deplores  the  mildness  of  American  meth- 
ods.    He  says  on  this  point : 

Unfortanately,  the  American  Government  has 
adopted  the  impossible  and  quixotic  theory  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  Filipinos ;  and,  until  it  learns  wisdom 
io  the  hard  school  of  experience,  the  white  planter  or 
merchant  is  almost  an  impossibility.  .  .  .  The  pity  of  it 
all  is  that  the  American  Government  has  been  sincerely 
anxious  to  rule  the  natives  for  their  own  good,  that  it 
has  neither  exploited  the  islands  unfairly  nor  willingly 
oppressed  any  man.  Its  failure  has  been  dne  to  inex- 
perience. It  is  the  failure  of  the  amateur,  of  the  man 
totally  unversed  in  ruling  subject  races,  of  he  who  tries 
to  govern  mankind  by  formulae.  When  the  United 
States  realizes  that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  then 
it  will  cease  to  be  troubled  by  such  revolts  as  that  in 
Samar,  but  it  will  find  the  lesson  difficult  to  learn. 

In  another  article,  entitled  "America's  Re- 
fractory Child, — A  Contrast,"  a  comparison  of 
our  methods  in  the  Philippines  is  made  with 
Great  Britain's  policy  in  her  Asiatic  colonies. 
The  Briton,  we  are  reminded,  has  learned  in  the 
bitter  school  of  experience  how  to  rule  subject 
nations.     "  Phrases  and  formulas  have  no  part 


in  framing  his  policy, — it  is  guided  by  stern, 
concrete  facts." 

The  American,  however,  has  but  lately  embarked  on 
the  dangerous  path  of  colonial  government,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  prove  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  three 
hundred  years  of  experience  to  guide  her,  is,  none  the 
less,  both  ethically  and  practically  wrong.  The  Philip- 
pines have  cost  the  people  of  the  States  an  immense 
sum,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  yet  the 
federal  government  declines  to  countenance  any  policy 
which  aims  at  treating  the  islands  as  an  asset  of  the 
republic.  The  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipinos,  it  pro- 
claims. Any  attempt  to  treat  them  a^  an  American 
possession,  in  the  British  sense  of  the  term,  is  decried 
as  an  infraction  of  various  formulas  regarding  the  rights 
of  man ;  although  the  obvious  injustice  of  using  the 
national  funds  for  the  benefit  of  an  alien  race,  despite 
the  opposition  of  a  large  tax-paying  minority,  is  con- 
veniently overlooked.  Had  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
Philippine  experiment  been  borne  by  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  With  the  theory,  the  world  might  well  have 
applauded ;  but  as  the  matter  stands  the  opposition 
may  very  plausibly  claim  that  the  government  is  vio- 
lating those  very  ideals  of  liberty  which  it  professes  to 
regard  so  highly.  The  American  has  come  to  the  far 
East  with  no  previous  experience  of  dealing  with  sub- 
ject races.  Despite  the  evidence  of  history,  even  of  his 
own  senses,  he  has  declined  to  recognize  the  Filipino  as 
an  inferior.  The  native  is,  in  the  words  of  the  late  gov- 
ernor, *'the  little  brown  brother.^'  Disregarding  con- 
crete facts,  ignoring  natural  laws,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  shut  its  eyes  to  the  pianifold  weaknesses  of 
the  native.  It  has  drawn  no  distinction  between  white 
and  brown ;  it  has  denied  the  very  existence  of  the 
eternal  barrier  of  color.  The  Filipino  is  not  regarded 
as  a  being  altogether  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution, 
but  merely  as  an  equal  who  has  been  debarred  from  the 
privileges  of  education.    Officially,  all  the  little  brown 
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brother  needs  is  schoolbooks.  Cram  him  with  educar 
tion  learned  by  rote,  and,  theoretically,  he  will  become 
equal  to  the  European,  to  the  product  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  civilization.  Once  educated,  he  will — still 
theoretically — be  able  to  govern  himself. 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  American  edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines,  according  to  the  South 
China  Post. 

This  idea,  it  is  admitted,  has  been  carried  out 
with  righteous  consistency. 

It  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  Britisher  in  the  Philip- 
pines when  he  first  sees  an  educated  white  man  frater- 
nizing with  a  semi-savage ;  when  he  finds  that  native 
judges  may  try  Europeans  ;  that  all  the  best  official  bil- 
lets go  to  the  colored  man  ;  that  natives  can  be  elected 
governors  of  provinces  by  a  native  electorate  ;  that  the 
towns  are  ruled,  and  a  soi-disniit  justice  administered, 
by  native  presidents,  who  are  far  removed  from  all 
white  8up«rvision.  In  Africa,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Cape  Agulhas,  there  is  not  a  single  colored  official,  not 
even  a  colored  clerk,  save  in  Cape  Colony,  and  there 
only  in  the  most  subordinate  positions.  But  the  Amer- 
ican believes  he  knows,  intuitively,  more  than  the 
Briton  has  learned  since  the  day  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
theories  and  platitudes  form  the  essential  basis  of  true 
liberty. 

Dire  have  been  tlie  consequences  of  this  policy, 
we  are  told. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  marvelous 
natural  resources  of  the  islands.  The  government  has 
set  its  face  against  any  exploitation ;  and,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  influx  of  white  men  and  capital,  which 
would  lead  to  an  increased  prosperity  for  both  Euro- 
pean and  Filipino,  it  has  successfully  endeavored  to 
keep  out  would-be  planters  and  merchants.  Heavy  im- 
port duties  and  the  total  prohibition  of  alien  labor  bid 
fair  to  bring  the  islands  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  despite 
their  wonderful  possibilities.  Under  the  new  rdgimCy 
the  native  has  lost  all  sense  of  proportion.  He  imagines 
himself  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  is  so  fully  oc- 
cupied with  political  vaporing  and  seditious  schemes 
that  he  is  losing  the  habitude  of  honest  labor.  Conse- 
quently, Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  being  prohibited, 
every  form  of  industry  is  languishing. 

In  consequence,  says  tliis  British  editor, 

the  Americans  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Government ;  and,  very  naturally,  view 
the  preference  given  to  the  native  as  an  outrage.  Even 
the  chartered  company,  the  most  unpopular  and  in- 
efficient government  permitted  under  the  Union  Jack, 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  so  much  hostile  criticism 
from  its  own  subjects  as  the  Philippines  Commission 
to-day. 

The  end  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  : 

The  more  the  Filipino  is  given,  the  more  he  will  de- 
mand ;  and  before  long  a  point  will  be  reached  when 
even  the  present  nerveless  administration  will  cease  to 
make  concessions.  Then,  being  a  pampered  and  un- 
reliable individual,  the  Filipino  will  endeavor  to  take 
what  he  desires  by  force.  The  large  numbers  of  native 
troops  and  constabulary,  some  twenty  thousand  in  all, 


will  furnish  many  recruits,  armed  and  trained,  to  the 
new  insurgent  party,  and  a  sanguinary  war  will  result. 
Ultimately,  the  insurrection  will  be  crushed ;  and  by 
that  time  the  federal  government  will  probably  have 
learned  that  the  ruling  of  native  races  requires  some- 
thing beyond  mere  copy-book  platitudes  for  guidance. 
The  army  will  be  in  control ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
direction  of  affairs  will  again  be  taken  out  of  its  hands. 
In  the  past,  the  American  officer  proved  himself  a  capa- 
ble administrator,  clean-handed  and  just ;  and  prob- 
ably when  he  is  reinstated  he  will  not  belie  his  past 
reputation. 

These  views  find  an  echo  in  the  earnest  words 
of  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  writes  us 
from  Hongkong.  Because  we  print  here  a  por- 
tion of  his  letter,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  Review  indorses  the  following  para- 
graphs from  this  communication,  whose  author 
wishes  to  be  known  as  '^  An  American  Drummer 
in  the  Orient  "  : 

The  Philippines  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  natural  resources.  The 
natives  have  been  there  for  centuries,  but  have  done 
nothing  toward  their  country's  development.  And 
they  never  will.  Why  they  should  have  this  beautiful 
country  to  waste  is  beyond  understanding.  The  life  of 
the  United  States  is  its  commerce.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  production  of  manufactured  goods,  ten 
or  twenty  years  will  see  an  end  to  the  increased  demand. 
And  then  what  will  happen  ?  Factories  must  be  closed, 
laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  capital  must 
lie  idle.    What  is  the  remedy  ?    The  Philippines. 

The  East,  China  especially,  is  slowly  awakening, 
and  in  twenty  years  will  have  reached  a  point  when 
her  demand  for  goods  will  be  enormous.  The  Philip- 
pines are  geographically  the  distributing  point  for  the 
Orient.  Then,  let  our  country  awake  to  the  possibil- 
ities before  it,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  do  every- 
thing possible  to  build  up  the  Philippines  and  trade 
with  the  Orient.  Establish  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Put  Americans  in  charge  of  all  departments 
of  the  government.  Make  it  possible  for  American 
planters  and  investors  to  find  safety  there.  Allow  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor,  so  the  resources  can  be 
developed. 

And  just  let  me  say  a  word  about  Chinese  labor. 
I  remember  seeing  in  the  different  papers  of  the  United 
States  articles  condemning  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  taking  Chinese  coolies  to  Africa  to  work 
in  the  mines.  The  question  of  humanity  was  played 
upon  strongly,  and  virtual  slavery,  etc.  Now,  let  me 
say  that  whatever  you  do  to  a  Chinese  coolie,  you  can- 
not make  his  lot  worse  than  it  is  in  China.  Any  change 
to  any  clime  is  a  benefit  to  him.  Why,  the  men  who 
had  charge  of  sending  the  coolies  to  Africa  received  a 
bonus  from  the  mine-owners  in  Africa,  and  also  took 
pay  from  the  coolies  for  a  chance  to  go.  The  applica- 
tions were  far  in  excess  of  the  demands.  How  our  law- 
makers can  sit  in  Washington  and  say  that  it  woulci 
be  detrimental  to  the  Philippines  to  bring  in  Chinese 
labor  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  will  be  the  means 
of  salvation.  Every  labor  union  in  the  United  States 
having  the  interests  of  its  members  at  heart  shonld 
pass  a  resolution  of  The  Philippines  for  the  Amer- 
icans, first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  KOREANS  VERSUS  THE  KOREAN 

GOVERNMENT. 


THE  vital  question  in  the  Korean  policy  of 
Japan  is  how  to  deal  with  the  Korean  peo- 
ple, not  how  to  cope  with  the  Seoul  government, 
says  Saburo  Shimada,  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
House  of  Peers,  in  the  Taiyo^  of  Tokio. 

The  Korean  Emperor  and  the  court  cliques  sur- 
rounding him  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own 
selfish  interests,  with  little  apprehension  as  to  the  fate 
of  their  country.  Such  a  ruler  and  such  courtiers  are 
not  difficult  to  control,  if  Japan's  strong  hand  puts  an 
end  to  their  almost  unceasing  plottings  and  intrigues. 

The  real  question  is,  How  can  Japan  rule 
and  guide  the  ten  million  souls  wliich  constitute 
the  Korean  nation  ?  Many  who  have  business 
interests  in  the  peninsula,  and  those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  political  affairs  at  Seoul,  often  arrive 
at  the  sweeping  conclusion  tliat  the  Koreans  are 
shiftless,  lazy,  jealous,  fickle,  and  utterly  devoid 
of  conscience.  Mr.  Sliimada  asserts  that  the 
Koreans  are  not  vicious  by  nature,  but  have  been 
made  such  as  they  are  at  present  througli  the  in- 
fluence of  political  and  social  environment:  As- 
suming that  the  present  Korean  nation  is  noth- 
ing but  a  degenerated  form  of  a  once  sturdy  and 
vigorous  people,  Mr.  Shimada  holds  out  a  prom- 
ise of  its  regeneration. 

The  despairing  view  that  the  Koreans  are  not  sus- 


ceptible to  uplifting  influences  is  generally  voiced  by 
politicians  and  business  men.  Educators  and  religious 
workers,  on  the  contrary,  are  hopeful  of  tharegenera- 
tion  of  the  Koreans.  Between  these  widelyTdifferent 
opinions,  where  are  we  to  find  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Shimada  believes  that  under  a  sound 
rulership  and  a  trustworthy  government  the 
Koreans  can  be  made  reliable  and  industrious. 
As  an  example  of  tlie  possibility  of  improv- 
ing the  Korean  nation  he  mentions  Christian 
churches  which  are  now  being  established  in  a 
considerable  number.  It  has  been  considered 
imprudent  to  save  money  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, because  the  exacting  oflBcial  might  come 
at  any  moment  to  deprive  people  of  the  re- 
ward of  their  toil.  But  where  the  gospel  of 
Christ  h«as  been  preached  there  have  come  into 
existence  a  number  of  churches  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious. 
Thus,  Christianity  is  teaching  the  Koreans  the 
value  of  industry  and  money  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  Unfortunately,  such  civil- 
izing agencies  have  been  neglected  by  the  Jap- 
anese. Politically.  Japan  has  done  much  for 
Korea,  but  political  influence  is  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  does  not  reach  deep  into  the  minds 
of  the  people. 


IS  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  REALLY  AROUSED? 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  entire  peasant 
agrarian  movement  in  Russia  appears  in 
tlie  Russkiya  Vyedomosti^  by  Dr.  Maksimovich,  a 
condensation  of  which  is  made  by  the  monthly, 
ObrazovaniS.  We  summarize  the  version  of  the 
latter. 

The  general  features  of  the  agrarian  disorders 
have  been  practically  the  same  all  over  the  conn- 
try,  we  are  informed. 

The  peasants  usually  Informed  the  landlord  in  ad- 
vance as  to  their  proposed  visit  to  his  estate.  In  some 
cases  a  committee  of  peasants  came  and  inspected  the 
place  and  then  announced  that  the  peasants  would  come 
on  a  certain  day.  At  the  appointed  time  a  stack  of 
straw  was  set  on  fire,  a  bonfire  built,  or  merely  a  large 
bundle  of  straw  tied  to  a  long  pole  and  ignited,  and  at 
this  signal  a  crowd  of  peasants  gathered  with  their 
wagons.  In  some  cases  there  were  from  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  of  the  latter.  In  one  case  (at  Romanov- 
ka)  the  signal  was  given  by  sounding  the  fire  alarm. 
The  assembled  peasants  advanced  on  the  estate,  dis- 
charged guns  at  their  approach,  broke  the  locks  of  the 
granaries,  loaded  the  grain  on  their  wagons,  and  de- 
parted.   The  presence  of  the  estate-owner,  or  of  the 


manager,  did  not  at  all  embarrass  them.  They  per- 
mitted him  to  witness  the  proceedings,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  him  off  the  place,  yet  they  offered  no 
explanations  to  him.  They  pillaged  mainly  the  grain 
stores ;  other  farm  products  were  taken  by  tliein  only 
in  rare  instances.  Hence,  they  seldom  disturbed  any  of 
the  other  farm  buildings.  In  Prilyepy,  the  peasants 
carried  off  the  grains,  but  did  not  molest  the  sugar 
refinery  ;  in  Petrovsk,  they  did  likewise  without  disturb- 
ing the  whiskey  distillery.  They  made  no  attempt,  as 
a  rule,  to  enter  the  dwellings.  They  demanded  no 
money,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  No  violence  was 
attempted,  although  in  Vitich  the  local  constable  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound.  As  a  rule,  the  peasants  behaved 
with  moderation.  The  same  attitude  was  observed  to- 
ward the  government  liquor  stores.  The  peasants  came 
there  at  night,  previous  to  the  descent  on  some  estate, 
and  demanded  that  the  store  be  opened.  After  drink- 
ing whiskey,  at  times  in  great  quantities,  they  paid  for 
it  and  departed.  No  violence  was  attempted  against 
schools  and  hospitals,  so  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
estate-owners  sought  refuge  in  schoolhouses.  The  pil- 
lage was  participated  in  by  entire  villages— men,  women, 
and  youths.  Among  those  arrested  for  robbery  and 
confined  in  the  prison  at  Syevsk  there  is  a  blind  beggar. 
His  fellow- villagers  had  supplied  him  with  a  horse  and 
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wagon  Hiid  helped  him  to  lond  it  wilh  grain.  In  aonie 
cases  only  a  part  of  the  peasants  In  the  village  engaged 
in  the  pillAtdng  of  Horne  estate,  but  later  the  remaining 
peasantu,  t«mpted  by  the  example  of  their  fellow-vil- 
lagers, made  a  similar  descent  on  some  other  estate. 
There  was  no  systematic  apportionment  of  eatateti 
among  the  different  villages,  the  pillaging  being  done 
b;  peasants  of  various  villages,  who  at,  times  came  from 
distant  places.  It  Is  stated  that  single  peasants  were 
compelled  to  join  these  pillaging  expeditions  under 
threat  of  violence,  yet  it  is  ilifBcult  to  dewrmiue  whether 
this  was  really  so. 

As  stated  abov<;,  tlio  peasants  ondeiivored,  on 
tlie  whole,  not  to  exceed  certain  limits,  though 
tliey  wore  not  always  successful  in  this.  At 
times,  under  the  stress  of  excitement,  or  under 
the  influence  of  liqaor,  moderation  was  thrown 
to  the  winds  and  riot  ran  its  course  unchecked. 
In  Glamazdiu,  the  peasants  not  only  pillaged 
the  granaries,  but  set  fire  to  the  dwellings,  out- 
buildings, and  distillery.  T!ie  same  fate  over- 
took the  distillery  at  Khinel,  and  the  sugar 
refinery  at  Mikhailovsk.  Tlie  riot  at  Khinel 
assumed  a  terrifying  character.  The  mob,  mad 
with  drink,  destroyed  everything  in  their  reach. 
The  effect  of  tliese  disorders  on  the  estate-own- 
era  may  be  easily  imagined.  No  one  dreamed 
of  resistance.  With  the  arrival  of  larger  bodies 
of  troops  the  disorders  ceased,  but  many  dis- 


quieting rumors  still  persist.  The  peasants  are 
said  to  have  openly  declared  that  they  would 
not  permit  any  spring  operations  on  estate  lands, 
and  it  is  also  stated  that  they  are  trying  to 
secure  money  in  advance  on  work  to  be  per- 
formed later  in  the  season,  boasting,  meanwhile, 
that  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  do  tliat 

The  causes  of  the  disordei-s,  both  general  and 
local,  are  quite  complex,  and  are  difficult  to  de- 
termine in  all  cases.  One  of  them,  indirectly,  is 
the  war.  Tlie  mobiliKation  in  the  district  of 
Dmitriev  caused  marked  discontent  among  the 
peasants.  Moreover,  there  are  many  wounded 
there  returned  from  the  far  East,  who  are  in  a 
miserable  condition  and  desperate  over  their 
fate.  Finally,  sometliing  should  be  attributed 
to  the  belief  prevailing  among  the  peasantry 
that  but  few  soldiers  now  i-emain  in  European 
Russia,  for  "they  are  ail  in  the  far  East." 

Why  Thosa  Movements  Fall. 

One  of  the  questions  that  must  have  occurred 
to  every  one  who  has  given  any  thought  to  these 
peasant  movements  is  why  we  do  not  see  more 
far-reaching  consequences  from  them.  Mr. 
Wolf  Dolim,  writing  in  the  Hi^fe  (Berlin),  points 
out   that   the  occurrences   in   one   place    have 
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ceased  being  news  before   reaching  the   next 
one. 

This  became  strikingly  manifest  during  the  disor- 
ders in  Gomel.  The  property  where  I  was  stationed 
at  that  time  is  situated  about  one  hundred  kilometers 
from  the  town,  a  steamer  running  daily  up  the  river, 
and  the  steamboat  office  is  thirty  kilometers  from  the 
estate.  Yet  the  news  about  the  massacre  reached  us 
first  after  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  care  any  more  about  it  after  such  a  long  time? 
People  shake  their  heads,  comment  and  criticise,  but 
for  prompt  action  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  moment 
is  gone.  The  impulse  dies  before  it  has  been  awakened. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  memory  the  fact  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  in  Russia  is  scattered 
over  the  waste  plains  in  little  villages  protected  by  the 
popes  (priests).  If  there  is  revolution  in  Paris,  it  is 
revolution  in  France.  Not  so  in  Russia.  The  cries  of 
flogged  and  massacred  people  in  the  cities  are  not  heard 
on  the  immense  plains. 

The  Russian  peasant,  the  writer  declares,  is 
pious,  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the  Czar.  When 
the  fall  coines  and  the  harvest  has  been  gathered 
in,  the  functionaries  of  the  government  arrive 
and  rob  him  of  the  toilsome  profit  of  his  work. 
During  the  winter  he  suffers,  consequently,  great 
need.  Yet  the  peasant  is  patient  and  hungers 
through  the  winter  with  his  cattle.  In  the  spring, 
weakened  by  the  long  fasting,  it  often  happens 
that  the  cattle  fall  to  the  ground  and  die  on 
green  meadow.  The  peasant  suffers  thus  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  anything  else,  and  be- 
cause  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  see  the  connec- 
tion. 

And  how  can  he  ?  In  this  century  of  public-school 
education  anybody  would  realize  that  the  government 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  Russian  peasant  thinks 
diflferent.  No,  he  says,  the  Czar  and  the  government  are 
not  guilty.  Guilty  are  the  tax  officers,  because  they 
steal ;  guilty  are  the  judges,  because  they  are  bril^ed  ; 


guilty  are,  above  all,  the  landlords,  because  they  have 
much  land,  much  corn,  and  many  horses.  If  we  only 
had  more  land,  it  would  be  different ;  but  why  do  we 
not  possess  more  land  ?  The  country  is  great,  but  it  is 
divided  since  many  years.  Our  children  mustgo  to  the 
factories  or  emigrate  to  Siberia  or  the  West.  Land  is 
too  small,  harvest  is  too  small,  and  if  I  did  not  work  in 
the  woo<ls  during  the  winter  I  could  not  support  my 
family.  And  why  is  this?  Did  not  Czar  Alexander 
give  us  land,  and  did  he  not  take  it  from  the  landlords? 
Why  does  not  Czar  Nicholas  do  the  same?  Whence 
does  the  landlord  get  the  land  ?  Land  belongs  actually 
to  man,  and  not  to  landlords.  Does  my  field  belong  to 
me  ?  No,  it  is  county  property.  But  why  does  the 
landlord  own  his  land  ? 

Thus  reasons  the  Russian  peasant.  When  he 
is  hungry,  or  when  the  military  commission 
levies  all  men  able  to  work  and  nobody  is  left 
to  cultivate  the  land,  he  does  not  raise  the  cry 
of  the  intelligent  laborers  for  a  constitution,  but 
calls  for — bread.  The  peasant  goes  now  to  the 
property  of  the  landlord  and  demands  corn.  If 
it  liappens  to  be  no  holyday  and  the  peasant  is 
sober,  he  is  satisfied  if  he  gets  it  and  returns 
home.  Furtliermore,  much  will  depend  on  how 
the  new  military  commission  will  go  to  work. 
If  they  only  take  a  few  out  of  every  village,  the 
writer  claims,  everything  will  remain  quiet.  If 
they  take  many,  the  peasant  will  say,  and  we 
hear  it  already.  If  the  government  takes  our 
men,  we  will  take  corn  from  the  landlords,  for 
how  shall  our  wives  and  our  children  live  ? 

Here  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  great  Russian  problem. 
So  long  as  the  government  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
peasantry,  it  can  without  conscience  continue  the  foul 
play  of  promises*^f  improvements.  This  is  the  truth, 
and  it  is  serious  fo^raany  that  are  ready  to  sacrifice  life 
and  liberty  for  Iheir  country.  On  the  waste  plains 
sleeps  the  future  of  Russia,— but  where  is  the  man  to 
awaken  it  ? 


AN    ENGLISH    DISCUSSION   OF   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 


IN  view  of  the  recent  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
one  of  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
of  New  York,  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  begun  in  the  pages  of  the 
Grand  Magazine  (London)  on  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  life  insurance.  In  the  June  number 
of  that  periodical,  Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling 
maintains  that  the  civilized  world  has  agreed 
that  life  assurance  is  wise,  as  is  proved  by  the 
vast  amount  of  life-assurance  business  done, 
£33,000,000  ($165,000,000),  or  nearly  £650,000 
($3,250,00())  a  week,  having  been  paid  in  1902 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  for  premiums. 

The  population  was  42,000,000,  and  the  premium- 
paying  part  of  the  population  may  be  regarded  as  per- 


sons aged  fifteen  and  older, — namely,  28,000,000  persons, 
who  among  them  paid  the  £33,000,000.  This  means,  ap- 
proximately, a  yearly  and  voluntary  payment  of  £1  3s. 
6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  this  country,  aged  fif- 
teen and  over,  as  practical  proof  that  in  their  opinion 
life  assurance  is  wise.  In  this  country  alone,  there  is 
accumulated  evidence,  to  the  value  of  £289,600,000,  of 
the  truth  that  life  assurance  is  wise.  And  in  addition 
to  the  facts  just  stated,  we  have  all  the  friendly  societies 
doing  life  assurance,  and  sickness  assurance,  whose  ac- 
cumulated funds  are  approximately  £40,000,000. 

Now  if  life  assurance  is  wise,  why  is  it  wise  ? 
Primarily,  because  it  is  prudent.  *'  It  enables  a 
man  to  rid  himself  of  some  injurious  effects  of 
an  adverse  chance  that  is  always  present  while 
he  lives, — the  chance  of  death  coming  to  him 
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unexpectedly."  The  insinuations  that  life  as- 
surance is  but  a  form  of  gambling  Mr.  Schooling 
indignantly  and,  most  people  will  think,  success- 
fully repudiates. 

The  man  who  assures  his  life  ceases  to  be  engaged 
in  a  gamble  with  death,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  money, 
and  he  takes  upon  himself  a  contract  that  involves  a 
certain  yearly  payment,  for  a  certain  amount  to  be  paid 
whenever  he  may  die.  The  nature  of  this  contract  con- 
stitutes the  radical  difference  between  life  assurance 
and  betting.  For  in  life  assurance  you  replace  a  chance 
by  a  certainty,  and  in  betting  you  continue  to  take  the 
risk  of  a  chance. 

A  certain  small  minority,  he  admits,  whose 
death  would  entail  no  hardship  on  any  other 
person,  may  without  much  harm  continue  tak- 
ing the  chances  of  betting,  and  let  the  book- 
makers and  not  the  life  assurance  company  have 
the  profits.  But,  as  Mr.  Schooling  says,  there 
are  very  few  persons  so  situated. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Schooling's  article  that 
the  great  English  companies  have  been  sub- 
jected to  criticisms  very  similar  to  those  which 
the  ''big  three"  of  New  York  have  been  called 
upon  to  answer. 

As  to  the  "palatial  oflBces"  of  life  assurance 
companies  supposed  to  have  been  paid  for  out 
of  lapsed  policies,  Mr.  Schooling  says  : 

These  are  usually  the  growth  of  years  of  successful 
and  wide-spreading  business,  and  inside  inspection  of 
them  will  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  a  very  hive  of 
industry,  directly  promoting  the  thrift  and  prudence  of 
the  nation,  and  in  no  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  vast 
business  that  has  to  be  got  through  daily.  These  build- 
ings, palatial  or  otherwise,  are  simply  adapted  to  the 
most  efficient  performance  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  in  them. 

Insurance  Declared  Unwise. 

Mr.  Bellot's  view  is  that  insurance  is  but  a 
form  of  gambling,  and  that  if  gambling  is  un- 
wise, so  must  life  assurance  be  unwise  also. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  assured  puts  down  his  money 


with  the  certainty  of  repayment  sooner  or  later,  either 
to  himself,  if  it  is  au  endowment  policy,  or  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, if  it  is  a  life  policy,  whereas  the  gambler 
runs  the  risk  of  losing,  not  only  the  increase  he  expects 
to  gain,  but  the  sum  wagered  as  well,  insurance  and 
gambling  are  not  on  all-fours.  But,  subject  to  this  dis- 
tinction, the  practice  of  life  assurance  is  as  much  gam- 
bling as  backing  a  horse  on  a  race-course  or  bulling  or 
bearing  shares  in  a  bucketshop. 

Even  Mr.  Bellot,  however,  concedes  that, 
''apart  from  the  morality  of  the  question,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  tliat  life  assur- 
ance is  economically  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  individual,  but  to  the  community  at  large." 
But,  he  asks,  is  the  benefit  conferred  com- 
mensurate with  the  outlay,  and  are  the  com- 
panies' profits  legitimate  in  the  sense  that  the 
sliareholders  receive  no  more  than  a  fair 
market  return  for  the  use  of  tlieir  money  ? 
Profits  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  original 
capital  he  considers  excessive  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  the  large  number  of  well-known  com- 
panies he  instances  whose  profits  do  not  exceed, 
often  very  greatly  exceed,  that  sum,  one  (Sun 
Life)  even  reaching  95  per  cent.  !  His  remedy 
is  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  of  interest, 
which  he  does  not  propose  to  impose  on  present 
companies,  though  he  thinks  that  by  a  system 
of  graduated  taxation  it  might  in  course  of  time 
be  brought  about. 

Or  the  state  might  extend  and  expand  its  present  re- 
stricted post-office  system  of  life  assurance,  or,  bett^ 
still,  take  over  bodily  the  whole  business  of  life  assur- 
ance in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  which  connection  it  is  strange  that  he  does 
not  mention  the  long-tried  experiment  of  state 
life  insuiance  in  New  Zealand.  His  objections 
are  not  to  life  assurance  in  itself,  however,  but 
merely  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  often  conducted. 
It  is  not  free  from  the  spirit  of  gambling ; 
profits  to  shareholders  are  excessive,  and  require 
state  limitation. 


JEWISH    IMMIGRANTS   DESIRED    IN    ENGLAND. 


IN  connection  with  the  aliens  bill  before  Par- 
liament, the  British  reviews  are  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  an  open-door  immigration 
policy.  In  the  Fortnightly  for  June,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Landa,  who  writes  from  close  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jews  of  Whitechapel,  London, 
states  "The  Case  for  the  Alien."  He  shows 
that  the  Polish  Jewish  immigrant  is,  physically 
and  morally,  a  better  man  than  the  London 
East  Ender.  Of -one  lot  of  Russian  reservists 
who  arrived  in  January  w«  are  told  :  "  They  are 


well-developed,  well-fed,  big-chested  men,  with 
legs  like  molded  pillars."  Major-General  Moody 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of 
men,  taken  as  a  whole.  Their  health  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  there  has  been  only  one  case  of  ill- 
ness in  the  shelter  in  six  years. 

The  Jewish  mothers  are  better  mothers  than 
English  mothers.  They  feed  their  children  from 
the  breast,  and  not  from  the  bottle.  Jewish 
children  at  twelve  years  of  age  weigh  seven 
pounds  more  than  English  children  of  the  same 
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class,  and  stand  two  inches  higher.    Whitechapel 
is  the  best- vaccinated  district  in  London. 

TBE   JEWS   MORE   MORAL  TBAM  THE   BRITONS. 

Their  death  rate  is  low,  and  they  are  so  moral 
and  sober  that  they  have  converted  East  End 
liells  into  respectable  homes.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Davies,  the  rector  of  Spitalfields,  told  the  Alien 
Commission : 

The  Jew  baa  wiped  ont  whola  areas  of  vice  and  In- 
famy. Where  once  we  had  honses  in  streets  like  flower 
and  Dean  streets,  and  various  streeto  of  that  kind,  now 
dwellings  like  the  Rothschild  Buildings  stand.  I  sup- 
poM  It  was  as  near  a  hell  upon  eartli  as  it  was  poeslble 
to  make  a  place,  and  all  thathas been  wlpedout.  There 
are  streets,  too,  where  they  have  Rooe  luto  houses  of  Ill- 
fame,  notoriously  bad  bouses,  and  tbey  have  token  one 
room  and  lived  there.  They  have  been  foHulted  and 
peneouted,  but  they  have  held  their  grouDd.  They 
have  never  quarreled.  Then  they  have  taken  a  second 
room,  or  wnne  other  Jewish  family  has  taken  a  second 
room,  until  gradually  they  have  got  the  whole  house, 
and  so  pnrifled  the  whole  street  by  excluding  the  ob- 
jectionable people  who  lived  there.  It  Is  a  most  marvel- 
ous thing,  but  they  have  done  IL— {Miuut«a  of  Evidence, 
Cd.  1,742,  answer  9,768.) 

THEIR    ZEAL    rOB    EDUCATION. 

The  Jewish  passion  for  education  is  notorions. 
Dut  it  is  not  generally  known  how  much  more 
regularly  they  attend  school  than  do  the  Gentiles. 

The  average  school  attendance  in  the  country  Is  8B 
percenL  ;  inWhltechapel,  It  isabontOft,— Ittaneverless 
than  that  in  a  group  of  schools  in  the  heart  of  Whlle- 
cbapel  of  which  I  am  a  manager,— while  the  Leylands 
Jewish  school  at  Leeds  some  years  ago  won  a  prlie  of  a 
piano  for  the  best  attendance  In  the  kingdom  for  a  year 
with  the  wonderful  figure  of  99.47  per  cent.  The  school- 
master, Mr.  J.  Watson,  a  non-Jew,  claims  a  world's 
record  in  attendance  for  this  school ;  for  aeveq  years  It 
baa  not  been  under  98  per  cent  There  are  nearly  one 
thousand  children  in  the  school,  and  In  a  letter  dated 
January  IS  Inst  Mr.  Watson  writes  to  me :  "  I  am  proud 
of  my  scholars,  most  of  whom  will  make  cltlsens  whom 
any  nation  may  be  delighted  to  possess."  The  same 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  their  Jewish  scholars  was  paid 
by  every  East  End  schoolmaster — all  non-Jews — who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Alien  Commisaion. 

BAD   RECORD   OF   AMERICANS   IN    LONDON. 

The  criminal  alien  is  more  often  an  American 
than  a  Jew.  The  Americans,  who  are  only  6 
per  cent,  of  the  alien  population,  contribute  23^ 
of  the  alien  criminality.  The  RueHians  and 
Poles,  who  are  33  per  cent,  of  the  alien  popula. 
tlon,  only  contribute  IT  per  cent,  of  the  crime. 
As  for  the  accusation  that  they  add  to  Loudon's 
pauperism  and  increase  the  poor  rate,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Whitechapel  is  the  most 
Jewish  alien  district  in  the  country.  It  is  al- 
most the  only  district  where  the  number  of  out- 
door paupers  has  been  reduced  to  almost  noth- 


ing, while  the  increase  of  indoor  paupers  is  only 
29  per  cent,  in  thirty-three  years,  as  against  89.5 
per  cent,  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  Clearly, 
if  this  be  so,  the  more  Jewish  aliens  England 
can  import  the  lower  will  be  the  poor  rate. 

THE   JEWS   CREATE   NEW    INDUSTRIES. 

But  it  is  urged  that  these  Jewish  aliens  black- 
leg, undersell,  and  oust  the  British  workingman. 
To  this  Mr.  Landa  replies  that  they  have  created 
work  for  the  workingman.  He  quotes  from  the 
commission's  report  as  follows  : 

The  development  oC  the  three-main  industries— tai- 
loring, cabin etmaking,  and  ahoemaking— In  which  the 
alien  engage  has  undoubtedly  been  beneQcial  in  various 
ways ;  It  has  Increased  the  demand  tor,  and  the  manu- 
facture, not  only  of  goods  made  la  this  country  (which 
were  formerly  imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  mal*- 
rials  used  lu  them,  thus  Indirectly  giving  employment 
to  native  workers. 

Wages  have  gone  up  instead  of  going  down 
after  the  Jews  came.     He  says  ; 

During  his  electioncampalgn  in  North  Leeds  In  July, 
1902,  Mr.  Rowland  Barran,  M.P.,  a  member  of  what  Is 
probably  the  largest  Srin  of  ready-made  clothiers  In  the 
world,  stated  that  the  Jews  had  enabled  England  to 
maintain  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  clothing  trade 
of  the  world.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  huge  fac- 
tories have  been  erected  in  Leeds,  and  It  is  computed 
that  fully  twenty  thousand  non-Jewish  workers  are  en- 
gaged there  in  an  industry  which  the  city  owes  almost 
entirely  to  the  allena 

It  was  the  Jews  who  introduced  the  ladies' 
tailoring  industry  into  England.  Now  twenty 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  this  business 
in  England,  doing  work  that  formerly  was  sent 
abroad.  So  it  is  in  tlie  cigarette  and  waterproof 
industry.  The  only  '■industry  "  that  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  the  coming  of  the  Jews  is 
the  trade  in  drink  and  the  keeping  of  houses  of 
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GLASGOW  AND  BOSTON:   A  STREET-RAILWAY  COMPARISON. 


ONE  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of 
street-railway  municipalization  in  the  world 
is  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  city  not  only 
owns,  but  operates,  the  tramway  lines.  Because 
Glasgow's  experiment  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  municipal  ownership  that  could  be 
selected,  it  is  chosen  by  Mr.  Hayes  Bobbins 
(writing  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology) 
for  comparison  with  the  experience  of  Boston, 
where  in  place  of  ownership  of  the  transporta- 
tion lines  by  the  city  there  is  an  eflficient  system 
of  public  control. 

Probably  the  public  is  as  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  fares  as  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  street-railway  problem,  and  American  read- 
ers will  be  especially  interested  in  the  data  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bobbins  under  this  head.  Any 
comparison  of  fares  involves,  of  course,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  service  furnished  in 
the  respective  cases.  As  between  Glasgow  and 
Boston,  there  is  really  less  difference  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  Glasgow  has  a  graduated 
scale  of  fares,  ranging  from  1  cent  for  a  little 
over  half  a  mile  to  8  cents  for  9  miles.  A  five- 
cent  fare  carries  a  passenger  5.8  miles  in  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Bobbins  concludes  that  **the  confu- 
sions and  complications  of  such  a  system,  for 
the  varying  distances  traveled,  would  prohibit 
it  from  meeting  the  demand  for  the  utmost 
possible  expedition  on  our  large  American  city 
transit  systems.  Even  more  serious  is  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  penalty  it  imposes  upon  the 
wide  distribution  of  traffic,  and  hence  upon  the 
building  up  of  workingmen's  homes  in  the  sub- 
urbs." Mr.  Bobbins  makes  this  latter  point 
clear  by  means  of  a  detailed  comparison,  as 
follows  : 

In  Boston,  the  uniform  fare  is  5  cents,  and  by  means 
of  the  free-transfer  privilege  it  is  possible,  for  this  sum, 
to  ride  from  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other,  fully  20 
miles.    Wage-earners  and  clerks  employed  in  the  busi- 


ness districts  can  live  8  to  9  miles  out  and  ride  to  and 
from  their  homes  for  5  cents,  while  the  Glasgow  "sub- 
urbanite," to  travel  equal  distances,  if  the  lines  extend- 
ed that  far,  would  have  to  pay  7  and  8  cents,  respectively. 
A  journey  of  15  or  16  miles  out  from  central  points  in 
Boston,  by  connection  with  outlying  suburban  lines, 
may  be  taken  for  10  cents,  and  20  to  25  miles  for  15 
cents.  The  same  distances,  under  the  Glasgow  rates, 
would  cost  13,  14,  18,  and  22  cents,  respectively. 

The  short-ride  and  congested-district  character  of 
the  Glasgow  service  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  average  amount  received  per 
passenger,  based  on  the  returns  of  annual  earnings,  is 
a  little  less  than  2  cents.  In  Boston,  counting  the  free- 
transfer  passengers,  it  is  about  3X  cents.  But  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  sliding  scale  on  Glasgow  traffic  ?  Sim- 
ply that  the  great  bulk  of  the  travel  consists  of  short 
rides  within  the  city  limits.  Thlrty-slx  per  cent,  of  the 
passengers  pay  one-cent  fares, — that  is,  ride  only  half  a 
mile ;  56  per  cent,  pay  the  two-cent  fare,  covering  2.33 
miles ;  only  8  per  cent,  pay  fares  of  3  cents  and  upward  ; 
in  other  words,  only  8  per  cent,  make  journeys  of  more 
than  3.5  miles. 

To  be  even  more  explicit:  The  most  distant  sub- 
urban point  to  which  the  Glasgow  tramways  extend  is 
Paisley,  6.95  miles.  To  get  there  costs  6  cents,  or  7  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  next  farthest  point  is  Clyde- 
bank, 6.39  miles ;  fare,  6  cents.  Three  other  suburbs 
are  between  4  and  5  miles,  and  one  about  8>^.  From 
Park  Street  station,  Boston,  a  passenger  may  ride  9.53 
miles  to  Arlington  Heights  for  5  cents ;  9.83  miles  to 
Charles  River  Bridge  ;  8.23  miles  to  Arlington  Center  ; 
8  miles  to  Waverley ;  7.9  miles  to  the  Melrose  line ;  7.36 
miles  to  Milton ;  7.3  miles  to  Neponset ;  6.82  miles  to 
Woodlawn  ;  and  6.04  miles  to  Lake  Street ;  and  the  uni- 
form fare  for  any  one  of  these  journeys,  or  for  any  two 
of  them  in  combination,  through  free  transfer^  is  5 
cents. 

To  show  that  the  Glasgow  system  is  not  doing 
what  it  should  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
population  in  the  crowded  portions  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Bobbins  cites  the  results  of  a  recent  inves- 
tigation, which  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  Glasgow  were 
living  in  single  rooms,  as  compared  with  about 
1^  per  cent,  in  Boston. 


A  WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  ART  COLLECTORS. 


ACABLEGBAM  which  appeared  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced the  seizure,  by  the  police  of  Paris,  of 
numerous  **  faked  "  pictures  in  the  sale-rooms  of 
the  H6tel  Drouot.  The  seized  paintings,  it  was 
said,  bore  the  forged  signatures  of  Boudin,  Co- 
rot,  Courbet,  Harpignies,  and  Jongkind.  Amer- 
ican picture-buyers,  reading  the  announcement, 
must  have  been  amazed  by  the  revelation  that 
it  made  of  the  utter  lack  of  protection  against 


fraud  in  these  Parisian  sale-rooms.  Apparently, 
the  American  connoisseur  is  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  official  "experts"  who  control  the  picture 
sales.  This  shady  side  of  the  Parisian  picture 
trade,  which  seems  to  be  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  subject  of  an  unsigned  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Review  for  June. 
The  writer  of  this  article  maintains  that  these 
fraudulent  practices  in  picture-selling  have  never 
been  so  barefaced  as  during  the  last  few  years. 
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IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    ''EXPERT. 


»j 


The  auctioneers  are  admittedly  ignorant  men. 
There  are  no  necessary  qualifications  for  this 
calling  except  a  sum  of  money  large  enougli 
to  purchase  a  post.  "  A  Paris  auctioneer  need 
have  no  artistic  knowledge."  He  may,  of  course, 
acquire  knowledge  after  a  few  years'  practice, 
but  in  the  meantime  *'  fakes  "  are  passing  tli rough 
his  hands  and  being  sold  as  genuine.  He  is  as- 
sisted, it  is  true,  by  an  expert,  and  as  to  this 
functionary  the  writer  of  the  North  American 
article  remarks  : 

The  expert  in  a  Paris  picture  sale  has  no  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Yet  he  it  is  who  presides  over  the 
sale,  who  draws  up  the  catalogue  in  any  manner  he 
thinks  fit,  and  who  packs  the  sale-room  with  his  friends 
and  accomplices,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  agreed  as 
to  the  opportune  moment  of  putting  up  this  or  that 
work  of  art.  The  interests  of  the  venders,  and  these  are 
often  widows  or  minors,  are  entirely  in  his  hands,  and, 
if  he  is  so  disposed,  he  can  sacrifice  them  without  fear 
of  anything  worse  than  reproach.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  sale  at  the  Hdtel  Drouot,  a  certain  expert,  who, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  also  a  de^er,  placed  a  value 
of  150  francs  upon  a  picture.  One  of  the  spectators, 
recognizing  that  the  canvas  was  a  good  one  and  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  placed  upon  it,  bid  again  and 
again.  The  expert  was  also  very  anxious  to  have  the 
picture, — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  bid  up  to  the  sum 
of  1,200  francs  before  securing  it.  No  sooner  had  the 
picture  been  knocked  down  to  him  at  this  price  than  a 
well-known  Parisian  art  critic  rose  and  reproached  the 
expert  with  offering  1,200  francs  for  a  work  which  he 
had  valued  at  only  150  francs.  It  more  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  ^'expert"  is  distinguished 
for  his  crass  ignorance. 

SPURIOUS    PAINTINGS    FOR    THE    AMERICAN  MARKET. 

This  writer  declares  that  in  the  Montmartre 
and  Montparnasse  quarters  there  are  many 
"  manufactories  "  in  which  artists  are  employed 
on  salaries  copying  the  canvases  of  the  great 
masters.  These  copies,  duly  stamped  as  au- 
thentic, are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold 
*'  for  their  weight  in  gold  "  to  American  million- 
aires. The  forger  no  longer  waits  for  an  artist's 
death  before  realizing  on  his  masterpieces.  Not 
long  since,  a  consignment  of  twenty-nine  paint- 
ings, all  copies  of  works  by  three  living  artists, 
was  seized  at  one  of  the  ports  just  before  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  pictures  of  the  1880  school 
were  all  the  rage,  thousands  of  copies  of  canvases  by 
Corot,  Diaz,  Duprd,  Daubigny,  Theodore  Rousseau, 
Troyon,  and  others  were  sent  in  that  way  to  America. 
Dealers  had  in  their  employment  a  small  army  of  imita- 
tors of  those  great  painters.  These  pa«tic7i€ur8  worked, 
some,  near  Fontaiuebleau ;  others,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cernay,  every  week  bringing  in  their  work,  signed, 
of  course,  with  famous  names.    All  the  canvases  by 


pupils  of  Corot,  Diaz,  and  the  others — men  who  had 
worked  more  or  less  in  the  style  of  their  masters — 
which  could  be  found  were  collected  and  re-signed. 
How  is  it  that  nowadays  so  few  pictures  by  Villers  and 
Mazon  can  be  found?  The  many  works  which  those 
excellent  painters  produced  have  not  been  destroyed. 
No ;  they  have  not  been  thrown  away  as  worthless  be- 
cause of  the  greater  renown  of  Millet  and  Corot ;  they 
are  hanging  at  this  very  moment  in  the  galleries  of 
great  collectors,  but  baptized  with  other  names  than 
those  of  the  men  who  painted  them  ! 

Here  is  another  instance  of  what  used  to  be  done 
about  the  year  1880.  A  certain  dealer  in  Paris  bought 
one  picture  by  each  of  the  following  painters :  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Diaz,  and  Theodore  Rousseau.  Engaging, 
a  clever  copyist  at  a  sala.  '  of  one  thousand  francs  a 
month,  and  providing  him  with  a  house  and  garden  in 
the  country,  he  set  him  to  work  to  copy  each  picture 
twenty-five  times,  slightly  varying  the  subject  in  each 
case.  The  hundred  copies  were  produced  in  ten  months, 
during  which  time,  according  to  agreement,  the  painter 
saw  no  one  save  his  servant.  All  these  copies  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold  as  originals  from 
the  collections  of  this  or  that  well-known  Parisian. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  is  done  nowadays  in  the 
case  of  eighteenth-century  pictures.  As  in  1880,  huge 
fortunes  are  being  made  by  dealers  who  ten  years  ago 
were  unknown  in  the  picture  trade.  In  forging  old 
pictures,  generally  portraits,  not  only  the  copyist,  but 
the  painter-restorer,  plays  a  part.  The  way  in  which 
the  latter  proceeds  about  his  work  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows. 

A  dealer  collects  together  a  number  of  pictures  by 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  old  masters  whose  works 
are  not  in  vogue, — if  possible,  pictures  by  a  painter  who 
worked  somewhat  in  the  style  of  this  or  that  famous 
artist ;  and  from  these,  by  means  of  skillful  retouching, 
the  painter-restorer  produces  works  which  are  signed 
Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Raphael,  Boucher,  or 
Watteau.  Placed  in  the  shops  of  dealers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  honest,  these  canvases  find  a  ready  market 
among  wealthy  collectors,  who  almost  invariably  trust 
another  person's  opinion  in  preference  to  their  own.  In 
the  case  of  portraits  and  pictures  containing  figures, 
such  as  those  by  Largilli^re,  which,  like  Nattier's 
works,  are  just  now  rising  in  value,  a  similar  method 
is  adopted,  only  care  is  taken  to  select  pictures  the  light 
parts  of  which  are  uninjured  and  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  style  of  the  master  whose  work  is  to  be  imitated. 
With  the  assistance  of  good  engravings,  the  drawing  is 
slightly  altered ;  half-tones  and  shadows  are  added ; 
and,  by  means  of  glazes,  the  necessary  piquancy  and 
effect  are  produced.  Naturally,  canvases  of  the  cor- 
rect period,  and  genuine  old  stretchers— or  panels,  in 
the  case  of  painters  who  usually  painted  on  wood- 
are  selected.  Thus,  a  worthless  portrait  of,  say,  an  old 
woman  is  turned  into  a  picture  of  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
damsel,  which,  under  the  name  of  either  Nattier  or 
Largillifere,  will  "embellish"  the  gallery  of  some  trans- 
atlantic connoisseur. 

The  patina  and  cracks  of  old  pictures  require  very 
skillful  imitating.  Some  picture-forgers  use  saffron, 
bister,  licorice,  or  black  coffee,  which  have  now  re^ 
placed  bacon  rind,  so  much  used  in  former  years.  When 
this  has  been  applied  and  is  quite  dry,  the  picture  is 
varnished.  Sometimes  thick  oil  is  added  to  the  varnish, 
or  it  is  colored  with  bitumen,  yellow  lac,  and  red  ocher, 
which  give  almost  exactly  the  tone  of  old  varnish. 
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Lest  some  of  his  readers  sliould  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  perils  to 
which  the  American  collector  is  exposed,  this 
writer  states  that  many  of  his  facts  have  been 


obtained  from  a  well-known  French  collector 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  detected  the 
numerous  tricks  to  which  these  unscrupulous 
tradesmen  resort. 


COLLEGE    ATHLETICS   AND    "SUMMER    BALL." 


THE  amateur  code  of  college  ball-players  is 
a  subject  of  heated  discussion  during  the 
summer  months.  For  this  reason  the  treatment 
of  "summer  ball"  by  Ilenry  Beach  Needham  in 
the  July  number  of  Mci'lure's  is  especially  time- 
ly. By  summer  ball  is  meant  baseball  played  by 
collegians  on  teams  of  a  semi-professional  char- 
acter which  are  organized  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment for  the  guests  at  summer  resorts.^  It  is 
said  tliat  these  ''  sunmier  nines  "  had  their  origin 
at  the  White  Mountain  resorts  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  those  days,  college  players  gave 
their  services  on  the  diamond  in  exchange  for 
entertainment  at  the  fashionable  hotels.  At  the 
season's  end  it  was  customary  to  make  up  a  purse 
by  popular  subscription  for  the  players.  Such 
conduct  was  not  at  first  deemed  incompatible 
with  proper  amateur  standards.  The  players 
-did  not  forfeit  their  eligibility  to  a  college  team. 
In  1898,  however,  when  the  Conference  on  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  met  at  Providence,  there 
was  a  vigorous  pronouncement  against  the  sum- 
mer nines.  All  students  receiving  any  emolu- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nection with  such  nines  were  debarred  from 
college  athletics. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigid  prohibition,  apply- 
ing to  all  the  leading  colleges  of  the  East,  the 
rule  has  been  repeatedly  evaded,  if  not  openly 
violated.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  Mr.  Need- 
ham  shows,  to  obtain  legal  proof  of  this  form  of 
offense.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  seldom  ac- 
cepted by  the  judicial  athletic  committees.  As 
the  players  will  not  furnish  evidence  against 
themselves  (regarding  the  rule  as  a  hardship), 
the  committees  are  compelled  to  rely  largely  on 
the  managers  of  the  teams,  who  "  lie  manfully," 
Mr.  Needham  says,  when  asked  for  evidence. 
'*  Thus,  in  summer  ball  there  is  more  lying  and 
subterfuge  tlian  in  any  other  evil  connected 
with  intercollegiate  athletics." 

Practically  all  of  the  colleges  which  have  adopted 
the  Providence  rules  require  athletes  to  sign  an  eligi- 
bility certificate.  The  collegians  step  up  and  sign  with- 
out hesitation,  but  with  a  mental  reservation,  for  many 
of  them,  including  men  of  all  colleges,  are  ineligible. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  West  have 
adopted  a  rule  under  which  the  burden  of  proof 


does  not  rest  with  the  athletic  committee,  as  it 
does  in  the  East.  ''Common  report  "may  be 
accepted  as  a  "basis  for  action."  If  this  rule 
were  enforced  in  the  East,  declares  Mr.  Need- 
ham, a  majority  of  the  college  baseball-players 
would  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in 
athletics. 

FACULTY    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Not  the  undergraduates  themselves,  but  the 
college  faculties,  according  to  Mr.  Needham,  are 
responsible  at  most  institutions  for  the  evils  of 
athletics. 

The  college  faculties  are  responsible,  because  they 
have  usurped  respcmsibility  to  themselves.  Several  years 
ago,  college  athletics  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
undergraduates.  Professionalism  crept  in,  and  condi- 
ti()n.s  in  some  respects,  were  worse  than  they  are  to-day. 
Instead  of  delivering  this  ultimatum  to  the  student 
body.  Purify  your  athletics  or  intercollegiate  contests 
will  be  abolished,  the  faculties  of  the  colleges,  one  after 
another,  proceeded  to  take  control  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  committee  on  ath- 
letics is  a  good  illustration.  Half  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  professors,  and  the  student  body  has 
but  two  representatives.  For  some  time  there  were  no 
undergraduates  on  the  committee.  **  Undergraduates 
seemed  reluctant  to  serve  on  the  committee,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  the  chairman.  ^^They  do  not  care  to  be 
informers  against  their  fellow-students." 

The  average  college  professor,  it  is  asserted, 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  on 
athletic  matters.  Furthermore,  many  professors 
appear  lacking  in  backbone  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  problems  in  college  athletics.  That 
is  why  athletes  rejoice  in  so  many  special  privi- 
leges which  are  denied  the  ordinary  student. 
But  here  and  there,  on  college  athletic  com- 
mittees, appears  a  man  with  abundance  of  back- 
bone. Mr.  Needham  admits  as  much  when  he 
says  : 

It  takes  an  uncompromising  fighter  like  Professor 
Hollis,  of  Harvard,  to  stand  up  before  an  athletic  mass- 
meeting  and  enunciate  this  wholesome  doctrine :  **The 
athlete  who,  when  indispensable  to  his  team,  suffers 
himself  to  fall  behind  in  his  studies  and  is  put  on  pro- 
bation—that man  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  man  who 
breaks  training."  There  is  a  growing  undergraduate 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  principle,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  appri>aching  regeneration  in  athletics. 
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RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 


THE  three  South  Pole  expeditions  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  German  monthly  Umschau 
(Frankfort-on-Main),  by  Dr.  F.  Lampe.  The  re- 
sults from  the  international  work  in  the  arctic 
regions,  the  writer  says,  cannot  yet  be  fully 
elaborated,  but  they  have  bo  far  considerably  in- 
creased our  geographical  knowledge  of  those 
parts  of  the  earth. 

There  was  a  difference  between  the  Englisli 
and  the  G«rman  expeditious,  which  we  find  set 


forth  in  the  names  of  the  ships.  The  German 
■hip,  the  Gauss,  carried  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
man  of  science  to  the  antarctic  regions,  while 
the  English  vessel.  Discovery,  waa  intended  for 
new  explorations.  The  best-known  part  of  Vic- 
toria Land  was  chosen  for  this  latter  purpose, 
— that  is,  the  place  where  Captain  Ross,  and 
sixty  years  later  the  Norwegian,  Borchgrewink, 
had  abeady  penetrated  farther  south  than  any 
former  explorer.  The  learned  savants  on  the 
Oavu,  on  the  cdntrary,  selected  the  territory  of 


the  South  Pole,  where  there  was  an  unexplored 
place  on  the  map  extending  for  about  forty  de- 
grees of  longitude.  There  they  expected  to  find 
a  stream  that  would  convey  them  near  to  the 
Pole  and  bring  them  to  the  Weddell  Sea,  but  on 
the  other  side.  Instead,  however,  they  discov- 
ered a  hitherto  unknown  land,  and  undertook 
there  close  examinations  the  full  value  of  which 
will  1)0  sefn  in  the  future. 

The  crew  of  the  Discovery  were  at  first  greatly 
favored  by  ice  and  weather,  and  they  soon  espied 

ing  it  after  King  Ed- 
ward   of    England. 
Later,  they  were  entire- 
ly   surrounded    by    ice 
and    compelled    to    re- 
main there  over  winter. 
Great    stress    was    laid 
upon  sleighing  expedi- 
tions,    which     brought 
the  English  expedition 
nearer    the    Pole    than 
any   former    explorers. 
The  winter  camp  of  the 
I'i.scoi:ery  was  laid  near 
Mount    Erebus,    where 
Borchgrewink  had 
passed  the  winter,  and 
from  there    Captain 
Scott    and    Lieutenant 
Shakletonundertook.in 
November,     1903    and 
1904,    their    admirable 
journeys     toward     the 
south.     The  provender 
for  the  dogs  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the 
animals    became    sick. 
One  of  tl)e    leaders,- 
Shakleton,  also  fell  sick. 
The  resulis  attained  by 
the    two    men    are    so 
much    more   deserving 
of  credit.     The  lieu- 
tenants, Armitage   and  Skelton,   proceeded   on 
a   second    sleigh    tour,  penetrating  westwardly 
into  Victoria  Land,  and  ascended  the  ice-fields 
there  up  to  an  altitude  of  six   thousand    feet. 
In    the    meantime,  a   relief  ship,   the    Morning, 
under  Captain  Colback,  had  started  out  in  search 
of  the  Discovery.     It  succeeded  in  approaching 
the    latter    vessel    at  a  distance    of  eight  kilo- 
meters, in   rescuing  the  sick  among  the  crew, 
and  in  supplying  the  winter  camp  with   men, 
coal,  and  provisions.     The    Pwcoverv  w%5  still 
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held  fast  by  the  ice,  and  had  to  remain  over  win- 
ter once  more.  We  see  here  again  a  contrast  with 
the  German  expedition,  which  after  wintering 
was  conducted  out  into  the  open  sea  by  the  drift 
ice,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  find  another 
haven  for  winter  camp,  failed  to  do  so.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Gauss  was  in  perfect  health  and  provisions  still 
plentiful,  the  expedition  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn home  by  order  of  the  Berlin  government. 
Samples  of  the  provisions  were  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  exposition,  in  order  to  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  these  German  products. 

Returning  to  the  English  expedition,  we  find 
Captain  Scott  and  Lieutenant  Skelton,  during 
the  second  winter,  on  another  two-month  sleigh 
journey  into  Victoria  Land.  The  journey  brought 
many  good  results  in  geographical  knowledge, 
particularly  magnetic  plienomena.  The  mag- 
netic South  Pole  was  found  to  be  more  to  the 
southwest  than  Ross  had  believed.  There  were 
also  some  geological  discoveries  of  petrified 
vegetables.  The  Swedish  expedition  found  such 
fossils,  too,  which  proves  that  there  formerly 
existed  a  much  milder  climate  in  those  regions. 
It  also  indicates  an  ancient  connection  with  the 
Australian  continent. 

On  January,  1904,  two  relief  ships  arrived. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  Morning  alone  would 
not  be  able  to  rescue  the  crew  and  the  cargo  of 
the  Discovery^  whose  liberation  from  the  ice  was 


hardly  expected.  In  the  month  of  February 
the  vessels  nevertheless  got  out  of  the  ice,  and 
they  succeeded  also  in  coaling.  A  violent  storm 
then  separated  the  three  ships  Discovery^  Morn- 
ing,  and  Terranova,  so  that  they  did  not  meet 
again  until  their  arrival  at  New  Zealand.  The 
Antarctic^  the  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  crew, 
which  later  were  rescued  by  an  Argentine  gun- 
boat. The  results  of  this  expedition  prove  also 
of  great  value,  and  the  scientific  material  is 
abundant. 

A  glance  at  the  sketch  of  the  land  around  the 
South  Pole  shows  that  the  antarctic  regions 
have  been  explored  since  1774.  As  to  the  re- 
cent discoveries,  the  German  expedition  has 
proved  that  the  so-called  island  of  Termination, 
seen  in  1 840,  and  later  sought  for  by  the  Challenger 
expedition,  never  really  existed,  but  that  the 
coast  about  ten  degrees  southward  extends  from 
east  to  west.  The  weather  conditions  indicated 
that  behind  this  coast  there  is  a  great  continent 
extending  toward  the  south.  Geographical  re- 
sults from  the  Swedish  expedition  also  make 
plain  that  what  have  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  separated  territories,  such  as  Louis  Philippe 
Island  and  Graham  Land,  really  constitute  a 
single  peninsula  from  a  continent  probably  ex- 
tending from  the  south.  We  can  therefore  say 
that  antarctic  territories  are  more  compact  than 
heretofore  believed. 


A  PREHISTORIC  MONSTER:     THE  DIPLODOCUS. 


THE  story  of  the  discovery  and  restoration 
of  the  Diplodocus  Carnegii^  the  reptile  of 
the  order  Dinosauria  which  was  unearthed  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Wyoming  and  now  has  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  Carnegie  Museum,  at  Pittsburg, 
is  related  in  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  Review 
for  June  by  Director  W.  J.  Holland,  of  the 
museum.  This  monster  was  secured  for  the 
Pittsburg  institution  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  belongs  to  the  sub- 
order of  Sauropods,  which  were  vegetable  feed- 
ers, as  is  shown  by  their  teeth.  They  were 
quadrupeds, — terrestrial  in  their  habits,  but  ca- 
pable of  movement  in  water.  Professor  Hol- 
land thinks  that  they  probably  haunted  the 
shores  of  the  shallow  lagoons  and  estuaries  of 
the  small  continent  which,  in  the  Jurassic  time, 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  now 
defined  and  was  one  of  the  nuclei  out  of  which 
the  continent  of  North  America  was  built.  This 
small  continent  had  a  tropical  climate,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  quarry  from 


which  the  remains  of  the  diplodocus  were  taken 
there  were  also  found  portions  of  the  fossil 
stems  of  palm  trees  and  other  tropical  plants. 
Professor  Holland  describes  these  sauropods  as 
"condensing  machines. '' 

They  apparently  came  into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  vegetable  food  and  converting  it  into  nitrogenous 
matter.  They  were  then,  in  turn,  consumed  by  their 
carnlvoroas  relatives.  They  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  carnivores  which  cattle  hold  at  the  present  day  to 
man.  They  were  the  agents  for  converting  grass  into 
meat.  No  other  use  for  sauropods  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  at  that  time  suggests  itself  to  the  writer.  That 
their  dead  bodies  were  preyed  upon  by  carnivorous 
dinosaurs  is  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  marks  of 
teeth  upon  their  bones,  and  by  finding  the  broken  teeth 
of  carnivorous  dinosaurs  mingled  with  the  skeletons  of 
the  herbivora. 

Carnivorous  dinosaurs  are  believed  to  have 
been  numerous  in  those  times.  They  were  not 
nearly  so  large  in  size  as  the  sauropods,  but  had 
terrible  fangs  and  jaws,  and  great  feet,  and  were 
armed  with  remarkable  talons.     Professor  Hoi- 
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land  describes  them  as  "veritable  dragons,  far 
more  terrible  than  the  one  which  taxed  the 
valor  of  St.  George."  The  dinosaurs  readied 
their  highest  development  at  the  end  of  the 
Jurassic  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cre- 
taceous. Then  they  slowly  began  to  disappear. 
The  whole  order  is  extinct,  and  the  only  reptile 
of  to-day  which  in  sonie  parts  of  its  anatomy 
shows  some  resemblance  to  the  dinosaur  is  the 
little  lizard  found  in  New  Zealand.     The  skele- 


ton in  the  t'arnegie  Museum  was  restored  from 
material  furnished  by  four  specimens  discovered 
in  Wyoming  at  different  times  during  the  years 
1899-1903.  The  skull  is  a  reproduction  based 
upon  the  original  skull,  first  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  and  a  second  skull  obtained  by  the 
Carnegie  Museum  in  1902.  A  few  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  a  few  of  the  chevrons  of 
the  tail,  have  been  supplied  by  reproductions  of 
materials  belonging  to  other  collections. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 


OtJB  neglected  trade  interests  in  American 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  are  brought 
to  our  notice,  from  time  to  time,  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles, which  apparently  fail  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  Such  articles  seem  to  be 
needed  to  remind  us  that  south  of  the  United 
States  there  exists  an  American  population  of 
60,000,000  Bonis,  inhabiting  an  area  greater  by 
1,500,000  sqaare  miles  than  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  com- 
bined. This  and  many  other  striking  facts  con- 
cerning Latin  America,  so  called,  are  tersely 
stated  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  June  Arena 
by  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Noa.     Taken  in  connec- 


tion with  Minister  Barrett's  account  of  Argen- 
tine progress,  in  this  number  of  the  Review  or 
Reviews,  Professor  Noa's  article  throws  new 
light  on  trade  conditions  in  the  southern  half  of 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by 
our  own  Bureau  of  Statistics  (the  figures  for 
1902),  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  the  entire  world  was,  in  round  numbers, 
(1,198,000,000,  against  $728,000,000  for  the  far 
East, — namely,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America 
is  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
that  of  the  far  East  is  less  than  one-third.     The 
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opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly 
make  that  trade  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 
Pursuing  his  analysis  of  the  figures  given  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Professor 
Noa  shows  that  the  total  exports  of  Latin  America 
for  1902  were,  in  round  numbers,  $713,384,000, 
of  which  $286,792,000,  or  only  about  one-third, 
came  to  the  United  States.  The  imports  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $484,660,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  contributed  only  $1 14,636,000, 
or  less  than  one-tliird.  Taking  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  leading  Latin- American  countries.  Pro- 
fessor Noa  begins  with  Mexico  and  sliows  that 
76  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  that  country  for 
1902  came  to  the  United  States,  while  of  her 
imports  the  United  States  contributed  63  per 
cent.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory showing,  although  Professor  Noa  holds  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  even  here,  con- 
sidering that  Mexico  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  United  States,  with  which  it  has  close  rail- 
road connections. 

OUR    BEOGABLY    SHABE    OF    THE     LATIN- AMERICAN 

TBADE. 

Cuba  sends  80  per  cent,  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  receives  from  tliis  country  44 
per  cent,  of  her  imports,  the  United  States  being 
the  best  market  for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco. 
Cuba  and  Mexico  are  the  only  Latin- American 
republics  which  have  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  their  general  trade.  Brazil,  for 
example,  sends  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  her  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  receives 
from  this  country  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  her 
imports.  The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of  Brazil,  but 
of  the  grand  total  of  $173,205,000  only  about  5 
per  cent,  reaches  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Of  Argentina's  imports,  amounting  to  nearly 
$100,000,000,  the  United  States  supplies  less 
than  13  per  cent.,  and  yet,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  Minister  Barrett's  article,  on  page  49,  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive,  prosperous,  and  enlight- 
ened countries  of  Latin  America.  It  has  been 
frequently  shown  that  American  manufactures 
require  for  their  fuller  development  all  the  raw 
hides  and  wool  that  Argentina  can  supply,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  Argentines  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have,  in  exchange  for  their  hides 
and  wool,  such  manufactured  products  as  Amer- 
ica can  supply,  if  only  they  were  offered  to  them 
on  as  advantageous  terms  as  those  of  European 
competitors.  In  Chile,  the  proportions  of  Amer- 
ican trade  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Argentina.     Chile*s  foreign  trade  is,  of  course. 


only  a  fraction  of  that  of  her  wealthier  neighbor. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  republic  of 
Uruguay. 

The  trade  of  the  Central  American  republics 
is  destined  to  become  highly  valued  and  coveted 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
At  the  present  time,  42  per  cent,  of  their  total 
exports  reach  the  United  States,  and  this  coun- 
try sends  to  them  43  per  cent,  of  their  total  im- 
ports. As  regards  the  balance  of  Latin  America, 
considerably  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  total  ex- 
port trade  reaches  the  United  States,  while  about 
one-fifth  of  its  imports  is  supplied  by  this  country. 

UNJUST    DBPBECIATION    OF    OUR    SOUTHERN 

NEIGHBORS. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Europe  and  not  the 
United  States  is  in  almost  absolute  control  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Americans  are  too  thor- 
oughly absorbed  in  the  conflict  now  going  on 
in  the  far  East,  to  the  neglect  of  their  interests 
in  Central  and  South  America,  the  control  of 
whose  commerce,  as  Professor  Noa  points  out, 
would  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  United 
States  than  that  of  the  far  East.  Another  reason 
lies  in  a  certain  racial  incapacity  on  our  part  to 
estimate  properly  the  strength  of  Latin- American 
peoples. 

Anglo-American  conceit  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
that,  in  spit-e  of  adverse  circumstances,  a  noble  civiliza- 
tion is  steadily  and  silently  developing  in  the  portion  of 
the  western  hemisphere  originally  colonized  by  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese.  Tliero  exists  among 
Americans  a  wholly  unwarranted  distrust  as  to  the 
general  honesty  and  sense  of  fair  play  of  their  Latin- 
American  brethren.  The  latter  are  keenly,  and  even 
absurdly,  sensitive  in  matters  of  honor.  Their  methods 
are  often  lax,  but  they  will  beggar  themselves  to  the 
point  of  starvation  in  order  ultimately  to  pay  every 
cent  of  their  honest  debts.  It  is  quite  true  that  their 
environment  and  centuries  of  evil  training  and  condi- 
tions render  too  many  Latin- Americans  unpunctual  in 
keeping  appointments,  extravagant  and  lavish  in  their 
tastes,  easy-going  in  their  ways,  and  dilatory  about  the 
repayment  of  their  obligations.  Such  habits  are  the 
cause  of  endless  friction  in  business  dealings  with  their 
English-speaking  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  whose 
brusque  manners  and  direct  ways  make  them  impatient 
with  the  Latin- American  temperament.  As  an  inevi- 
table result  of  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  for  want 
of  ordinary  tact,  valuable  trade  is  lost  because  Ameri. 
can  exporting  and  commission  houses  are  simply  too 
careless  and  indifferent  to  exert  themselves  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  it,  and,  accordingly,  their  com- 
petitors in  Europe  profit  enormously  by  such  colossal 
blunders. 

American  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  gen- 
erally send  down  to  such  a  metropolis  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  has  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  representatives, 
drummers,  and  traders  who  have  no  proper  training, 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  or  have  a 
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very  superficial,  smattering  knowledge  of  it,  are  lack- 
ing;^n  tact  and  courtesy,  and  receive  such  a  small,  piti- 
ful salary  that  they  can  scarcely  eke  out  a  respect- 
able living.  When  they  endeavor  to  catch  some  of  the 
profitable  trade  constantly  flowing  into  European 
cofifers,  they  find  themselves  tied  down  by  rigid  instruc- 
tions to  do  no  business  except  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 
The  British,  French,  or  German  representative,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  a  sharp  and  expert  judge  of  human 
nature,  conforms  to  the  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  stationed,  extends  to  a  reputable  firm  in  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Valparaiso  a  year's  credit,  if  necessary,  and 
brings  to  the  home  establishment  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  Germany  a  rushing  and  extremely  profitable 
business  with  Latin  America.  In  addition  to  having 
carte  blanche  to  conduct  affairs  in  whatever  manner 
he  thinks  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  his  firm, 
he  receives  a  large  salary,  not  only  that  he  may  prop- 


erly advertise  his  wares,  but  live  in  a  style  befitting 
his  position. 

Another  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica pointed  out  by  Professor  Noa  is  our  unscien- 
tific customs  tariff.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  protectionists  as  well  as  by  tariff  reformers 
that  Germany  and  France,  protective  countries, 
like  the  United  States,  liave  so  arranged  their 
tariffs  that  the  duties  fall  upon  finished  products, 
wliile  raw  materials,  such  as  wool  and  hides,  are 
admitted  free  of  duty, — the  very  reverse  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  This  is  why  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  liberal  reciprocity  with  the  Latin- 
American  republics  is  daily  gaining  strength. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  congress  of  Russian  zemstvos,  held  in 
Moscow,  early  in  May,  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  (in  the  (Jontejuporary  Review) 
as  the  first  Russian  parliament.     He  says  : 

On  Friday  morning,  May  5,  the  most  important,  im- 
posing, and  infiuential  of  all  the  revolutionary  conven- 
ticles, the  Zemsky  Congress,  was  opened  in  Moscow  by 
Count  Heyden,  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Economic 
Society.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Russian 
parliament,  elected  and  authorized  by  a  large  section  of 
the  people,  to  discuss  bills  and  enact  fundamental  laws 
to  which  nothing  but  the  imperial  sanction  is  lacking. 
But  they  are  likely  to  l)e  obeyed  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  perhaps  more  generally  than  the  average  statute 
framed  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

This  first  of  Russian  parliaments  was  presided 
over  by  Count  Heyden,  of  whom  Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

An  elderly,  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman,  who 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet 
glove,  Count  Heyden  was  an  ideal  chairman.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  in  any  parliamentary  land, 
not  excepting  England,  a  firmer,  readier,  more  afifable, 
or  impartial  president  could  be  found.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  skill  with  which  this  Speaker,  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  Nonconformist  minister,  econo- 
mized the  time  of  the  congress,  it  would  probably  still 
be  sitting. 

The  readiest  debater  at  the  congress  was  Mr. 
Kokoshkin,  a  new  man,  young,  hardworking, 
and  zealous  for  the  people's  cause.  Secretary  of 
the  Moscow  Provincial  Board,  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
programme  and  organized  the  assembly  ;  and  it 
fell  to  him  to  defend,  explain,  or  modify  the 
various  bills  discussed.  "  This  he  did  with  ad- 
mirable terseness,  logical  force,  and  remarkable 
knowledge  of  details,"  speaking  on  one  occasion 
for  three  hours  on  end. 

He  advocated  as  the  best  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment two  chambers,  of  which  the  lower  would  be 


filled  by  deputies  returned  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  while  the  upper  would  consist  of  delegates 
sent  by  the  zemstvos, — as  soon  as  they  are  reformed  on 
democratic  lines, — in  the  rural  districts,  by  the  munici- 
palities in  the  towns,  and  by  national  bodies  like  the 
future  Polish  and  the  present  Finnish  diets  in  the  au- 
tonomous provinces. 

The  most  inspiriting  speaker  in  the  congress, 
according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  was  Nikolai  Nikolaye- 
vich  Lvov,  a  nobleman  still  young,  very  earnest, 
modest  and  altruistic. 

His  eloquence  was  not  based  upon  rhetoric, — 
its  source  was  warm  fellow-feeling  for  his  peo- 
ple, its  aim  truth  and  justice  ;  and  his  appeal  to 
the  workers  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did  pro- 
duced an  immediate  and  a  powerful  effect.  En- 
thusiasm was  then  revealed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  assembly,  and  men  felt  impatient  that  they 
could  not  proceed  from  words  to  helpful  deeds. 
N.  N.  Lvov,  the  member  for  Saratov,  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Russia,  and  his  well-merited 
reputation  for  high-souled  patriotism  imparted 
weight  to  his  words.  Dr.  Dillon  speaks  most 
enthusiastically  of  Petrunkevich,  the  well-known 
economist.     He  says  : 

But  if  one  could  conceive  a  social  worker  in  whom 
were  blended  in  one  harmonious  personality  the  most 
sympathetic  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  result  would  offer  a 
tolerable  resemblance  to  the  impression  one  has  of  I.  I. 
Petrunkevich  after  a  seven  hours'  sitting  or  a  ten 
years'  acquaintance.  If  I  were  asked  to  put  into  the 
fewest  words  the  e.ssential  tendency  of  Petrunkevich's 
political  teachings  and  strivings,  I  should  define  it  &s 
the  quickening  of  politics  with  morality. 

One  and  all,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  these  are  public 
men  of  whom  Russia,  and  indeed  any  other  coun- 
try, might  well  be  proud.  Yet  one  and  all  they 
are  misdemeanants,  if  not  criminals,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  autocracy. 
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SOME  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE  FAR-EASTERN  WAR. 


THE  German  reviews  are  devoting  consid- 
erable space  to  the  tactical  and  strateg- 
ical lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  In  the 
Militdrische  WochenhJatt  (Berlin),  an  anonymous 
German  staff  officer  points  out  the  exaggeration 
of  the  terrible  nature  of  modern  warfare,  com- 
paring the  losses  in  the  battles  in  Manchuria 
with  those  of  other  wars.  Even  military  ex- 
perts, he  says,  believe  that  the  losses  in  modern 
battles  will  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  war 
will  soon  make  itself  impossible.  In  other 
words,  "the  technical  perfection  of  modern  ar- 
mies will  establish  the  eternal  peace."  While 
admitting  the  severity  of  the  losses  in  the  bat- 
tles in  Manchuria,  particularly  in  that  at  Muk- 
den, this  writer  denies  that  the  figures  of  these 
losses  are  to  any  noteworthy  degree  greater  than 
those  of  former  wars.  From  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  14th  of  March,  he  points  out,  the 
Russian  losses  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  were  : 
killed,  26,500  ;  sick  and  wounded,  63,500  ; 
prisoners,  40,000  ;  total,  about  130,000.  [These 
figures  are  based  on  the  latest  obtainable  re- 
])oits,  and  are  probably  correct.]  In  case  the 
Russians  had  engaged  the  whole  strength  of 
their  army,  says  this  writer,  the  losses  w^ould  be 
somewhat  more  than  33J  per  cent.,  but  if  we  re- 
duce the  effective  strength  to  300,000  comba- 
tants, the  losses  would  be  about  43  per  cent. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  entire  losses  of  ar- 
mies defeated  in  former  battles,  we  find  something  like 
this,  the  figures  including  prisoners  taken  :  Zorndorf — 
Russians,  50  per  cent.  ;  Renensdorf— Prussians,  48  per 
cent. ;  Waterloo — French,  42.9  per  cent.  ;  KOniggratz — 
Austrians,  20.6  per  cent. ;  Gravelott€ — French,  41.1  per 
cent.  ;  Sedan — French,  42.2  per  cent.  ;  Mukden— Rus- 
sians, 43  per  cent.  We  are  not  able  to  intelligently  dis- 
cuss the  Japanese  losses,  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed as  to  their  strength.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  moral  impression  during  a  battle  of  more  than 
two  weeks  could  by  no  means  be  so  tremendous  as  dur- 
ing the  engagements  referred  to,  where  these  losses 
were  incurred  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Yet  the 
effects  of  a  fortnight's  battle  must  be  terrible ;  nerves 
and  consciousness  lose  their  elasticity ;  man  becomes 
hardened  and  indifferent.  As  a  whole,  the  impression 
will  perhaps  lie  more  far-reaching  than  in  the  case  of 
shorter  engagements.  The  officer  will  suffer  more  in 
seeing  half-a-dozen  of  his  men  fall  one  day  after  an- 
other during  a  two  weeks'  engagement  than  when  he 
loses  half  of  them  in  an  assault. 

Defects  of  Russian  Strategry. 

An  analysis  of  Russian  strategy,  particularly 
the  tactics  of  the  land  battles  in  Manchuria,  is 
contributed  to  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  by  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick.  The  characteristic  Russian  tac- 
tics up  to  the  present,  says  Professor  Delbriick, 
h»ve  been  the  heavy  massing  of  troops.    On  the 


other  hand,  most  modern  battles  (a  fact  particu- 
larly shown  by  the  Boer  war)  had  depended  upon 
tlie  smaller  units,  taking  advantage  of  the  ground 
in  the  case  of  every  single  man.  With  the  Rus- 
sians, the  old  spirit  of  Suvarrov  and  the  bayonet 
attack  survive,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  liv- 
ing representatives  of  the  Russian  soldier.  Gen- 
eral Dragomirov,  never  tires  of  insisting  on  the 
precept,  "  Never  strike  with  spread  fingers,  but 
with  the  clinched  fist."  This,  he  says,  is  the 
only  reasonable  method  of  fighting  for  the  Rus- 
sian soldier.  General  Kuropatkin,  no  doubt,  lost 
his  first  two  battles  because  he  kept  his  troops 
too  closely  together,  and  because,  for  the  sake 
of  concentration,  he  posted  his  reserves  behind 
the  center  of  his  front  line  instead  of  disposing 
them  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  wings, 
which  is  the  rule  in  the  German  army.  Troops 
which  are  too  closely  massed  are  outflanked  and 
kept  under  fire  from  two  sides  by  surrounding 
movements,  and  this  is  possible  even  if  the  en- 
emy be  not  numerically  stronger.  During  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  these  tactics — those  of 
the  Germans — would  become  disastrous,  as  the 
most  closely  concentrated  line  would  break 
through  and  annihilate  the  weakened  front  of  the 
enemy.  The  defensive  power  of  modern  armies, 
however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overthrow  even  a  very  weak  front  by  a  greatly 
superior  force.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  out- 
flanking movement  in  modern  warfare.  By  it  we 
obtain  the  advantage  of  a  two-sided  attack,  with 
two  fronts  able  to  use  their  firearms  on  a  larger 
scale. 

All  this  depends  largely  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  people.  Modern  tactics  call  for  individ- 
uality, and  in  Russia  state  affairs  and  the  peo- 
ple are  made  dependent  upon  the  subjugation 
of  individuality  in  ecclesiasticism  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  Russian  soldier  can  have  no  more  independent 
thought  than  the  Huasian  citizen.  The  Russian  citi- 
zens are  not  independent  individuals,  but  races  of  many 
origins,  kept  together  by  means  of  power.  How  can 
these  Poles,  Finns,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Kalmucks, 
and  whatsoever  the  others  may  be,  be  brought  to  fight 
for  Russia  unless  under  strong  discipline  and  in  forcibly 
massed  bodies  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  made, 
at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  the  same  tactical  mistakes 
that  they  made  during  the  entire  first  year  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  surpass  even  the  Grer- 
mans  in  the  perfection  of  individual  discipline,  as  they 
connect  offensive  advance  by  strategy  and  spade-work, 
which  is  used  only  defensively  in  the  German  army. 

Professor  Delbriick's  conclusion  is,  "A  slavish 
people  will  succumb  on  the  battlefield  just  as 
they  must  do  in  the  competitionfl  of  peace." 
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THE  SIGNlFrCANCE  OF  GERMAN  EXPANSION. 


WHEN  Prussia  conquered  France,  in  1872, 
she  believed  that  her  conquest  of  the 
world  would  follow.  If  she  still  preserved  the 
old  national  air,  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  she 
added  to  it  the  triumphant  "  Deutschland  "Ober 
Alles" — "Germany  Over  All." 

Since  1872,  the  Germans  have  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  disputing  with  other  nations  the 
sovereignty  of  both  the  land  and  the  ocean  ;  and 
they  have  employed  in  this  work  an  activity  bor- 
dering on  the  prodigious.  They  have  become  an 
industrial  people, — tradesmen  and  navigators. 
They  have  spread  themselves  abroad,  both  among 
adjoining  nations  and  among  those  at  a  distance 
from  the  empire.  Oceans  and  continents  have 
seen  the  new  German  colors,  and  everywhere  a 
place  has  had  to  be  made  for  these  confident,  en- 
ergetic people.  They  are  now  engaged  in  trade, 
they  are  emigrating,  they  will  very  shortly  be 
known  as  colonists  in  various  sections  of  the 
world.  It  is  thus  that,  thanks  to  this  triple  ex- 
pansion—  colonization,  emigration,  and  com- 
merce— a  new  Germany,  a  Germany  beyond  the 
seas,  will  be  formed.  It  is  of  this  future  Ger- 
many that  a  French  writer,  M.  Gaston  Rouvier, 
writing  in  the  Monde  Moderne  (Paris),  wishes  to 
tell  us. 

The  Morocco  incident  furnishes  an  admirable 
instance  of  this,  says  M.  Rouvier.  The  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  Tangier  was  certainly 
significant. 

Every  one  knows  that  France,  with  the  consent  of 
the  other  European  powers  most  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter—England, Spain,  and  Italy— has  undertaken  in  Mo- 
rocco the  difficult  task  of  pacification  and  civilization. 
The  vicinity  of  that  country  to  the  French  protectorate 
of  Algeria,  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  se- 
curity and  tranquillity  of  the  French  possessions  in 
northern  Africa,  have  made  it  imperative  that  Morocco 
should  not  only  be  properly  governed,  but  that  no  other 
European  nation  should  secure  an  ascendency  of  power 
in  that  section  of  the  continent.  It  was  to  protect  these 
interests  that  M.  St.  R^n^  Tallandier,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Tangier,  was  sent  by  his  government  on  a  visit 
to  the  Saltan  at  Fez,  a  mission  that  ended  disastrously 
for  France.  Certain  members  of  the  Makhzen  (a  kind 
of  advisory  board  to  the  Sultan),  vacillating  between 
their  scruples,  their  fears,  and  their  personal  interests, 
refused  to  receive  from  French  hands  any  ofifer  tending 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  country. 

THE    kaiser's    visit    TO    TANGIER. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that,  without 
any  previous  indication  of  his  purpose,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  announced  his  visit  to  Tangier. 
As  proof  that  this  visit  was  not  the  caprice  of 
an  imperial  mind,  we  have  the  comments  pub- 
lished by  the  German  newspapers,  and — what 


is  even  of  greater  importance — the  statements 
made  by  Count  [now  Prince]  von  Biilow,  the 
German  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  pa- 
pers, which  for  some  time  had  been  reproaching 
the  Berlin  government  for  not  declaring  war 
against  Morocco,  were  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  the  visit.  The  Deutsche  Zeitung 
considered  **  the  moment  a  favorable  one  for 
taking  action."  The  entire  German  nation  was 
unanimous  in  applauding  the  initiative  of  their 
Emperor.  Count  von  Biilow  remarked  that  '*In 
Morocco,  as  in  China,  we  have  an  important  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  open  door, — that  is  to 
say,  equality  of  treatment  for  all  nations  en- 
gaged in  trade."  The  chancellor  spoke  only  of 
''economic  interests,"  and  we  will,  in  fact,  see 
what  place  these  interests  occupy  in  the  actual 
expansion  of  Germany.  The  arguments  of  Count 
von  Biilow  are  such  as  a  British  prime  minister 
might  have  offered.  German  imperialism  is  a 
mercantile  imperialism,  a  fact  that  explains  the 
Anglo-German  antagonism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  Morocco  there  are 
German  interests  which  do  honor  to  her  ability 
as  a  commercial  nation.  In  fifteen  years  her 
trade  with  Morocco  has  attained  the  large  sum 
of  J>8,000,000,  which  represents  14  per  cent,  of 
the  total  trade  of  Morocco,  6  per  cent,  of  its  im- 
ports, and  24  per  cent,  of  its  exports.  This 
business,  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous German  firms  at  Tangier,  Robat,  Casabianca, 
Mazagran,  Safi,  and  Mogador,  and  by  two  lines 
of  steamers,  is  developing  under  the  protection 
of  a  commercial  treaty  which  cannot  be  annulled 
without  the  consent  of  Germany. 

Germany's  '' weltpolitik." 

The  most  important  of  the  von  Biilow  remarks, 
however,  is  his  reference  to  the  Sultan — ^' For 
this  reason  we  must  at  once  enter  into  relations  with 
the  Sultan.'^  France,  after  her  understanding 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  after  her  solemn 
declaration  to  respect,  in  Morocco,  the  economic 
interests  of  all  the  powers,  had  some  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  negotiating  with  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  in  the  name  of  Europe  and  in  the 
name  of  civilization.  To  this,  however,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  opposed.  It  is  not  his  wish 
that  in  any  part  of  the  world  an  important  nego- 
tiation should  be  conducted  witho^  c  his  influ- 
ence being  felt  therein.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
visit  to  Tangier  is  of  political  importance. 

In  1897,  the  Emperor  thus  expressed  himself 
at  Cologne  :  "  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  em- 
pire by  our  great  ancestor,  other  tasks  have  been 
imposed  on  us.     It  behooves  us  to  protect  the 
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interests  of  Germans  now  settled  abroad.  Ger- 
man honor  must  be  maintained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  trident  has  fallen  into  our  hands.^^  Let 
us  see  what  are  the  facts  that  serve  as  pedestal 
for  this  theory. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  surrender  of  Metz  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  pronounced  these  words  :  "We  have 
just  conquered  on  military  ground  ;  it  is  for  us  now  to 
fight  and  conquer  on  industrial  ground."  For  this 
new  battle  the  country  was  equipped  by  nature.  It 
had  coal,  and  it  had  an  increasing  population.  In 
coal,  Germany  comes  next  after  England  and  the 
United  States ;  its  supply  is  four  times  that  of  French 
production.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  working  of 
the  German  pits  is  comparatively  easy,  and  a  notice- 
able difference  in  the  producing  value  is  apparent. 
This  first  advantage  is  multiplied  by  the  abundance  of 
manual  labor.  The  Germans  are  more  numerous  than 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  French,  by  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions (in  1876,  not  thirty  years  ago,  the  difference  was 
only  six  millions),  and  still  the  increase  goes  on.  But 
if  the  subsoil  of  Germany  is  rich  in  coal,  the  soil  itself 
is  little  more  than  middling  in  quality.  It  cannot  sup- 
port its  increasing  population.  It  produces  only  one- 
third  as  much  wheat  as  France.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  surplus  population  have  had  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  cities,  to  the  large  factories  that  have 
sprung  up  on  all  sides  since  the  war.  They  have  become 
workmen  ;  others,  going  farther,  have  emigrated. 

But  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  Germany 
into  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  producing 
sugar,  hardware,  machines,  fabrics,  alcohol,  etc., 
the  country  found  itself  confronted  by  the  im- 
portant question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  very 
goods  she  was  manufacturing  in  such  abun- 
dance. Her  anxietv  was  not  so  much  to  manu- 
facture  the  best  as  to  manufacture  the  quickest. 
It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  merchandise 
that  accumulated  in  her  warehouses  and  on  her 
docks.  It  is  thus  that  Germany,  now  become 
an  industrial  nation,  was  forced  to  look  beyond 
her  frontiers,  to  mingle  with  foreign  nations,  to 
transform  herself  anew,  to  become  a  nation  of 
traders.  In  this  evolution  she  was  aided  by  the 
merchant  marine  she  had  created,  by  her  mer- 
cantile spirit,  and  by  those  of  her  children  who 
had  gone  abroad. 

The  sudden  elevation  of  Germany  to  the  rank 
of  great  maritime  power  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious economic  phenomena  of  our  times.  The 
German  coasts  are  miserably  adapted  to  com- 
mercial purposes  ;  they  are  low,  dangerous,  and 
inhospitable,  and  they  are  cut  in  halves  by  the 
Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland.  And  yet,  following 
the  birth  of  unified  Germany,  the  industrial  im- 
provement was  followed  by  great  maritime 
achievements. 

In  thirty  years,  the  tonnage  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  has  increased  by  124  percent. 
This  "  commercial  fleet "  has  passed  from  642,000 
tons  to  1,700,000  tons.     Almost  three-fourths 


(70  per  cent.)  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
is  now  carried  on  by  sea.  In  October,  1899,  the 
Emperor,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
city  of  Hamburg,  proposed  this  toast : 

The  development  of  the  gigantic  entrepdt  of  com- 
merce, the  city  of  Hamburg,  is  evidence  of  what  the 
German  people  can  do  when  their  forces  are  united.  It 
proves,  too,  how  necessary  it  is  to  our  interests  abroad 
that  our  navy  should  increase  in  power.  If,  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  my  reign,  they  had  not  refused,  in 
spite  of  my  prayers,  my  urgings,  and  my  warnings,  to 
grant  the  necessary  credit  with  which  to  increase  our 
navy,  we  would  to-day  be  in  a  position  to  lend  an  en- 
tirely different  means  of  support  to  our  fiourishing  com- 
merce and  to  the  interests  that  we  have  across  the  seas. 

It  is  precisely  this  support  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  give,  by  his  recent  visit,  to  Ger- 
man interests  in  Morocco.  Thanks  to  her  colo- 
nists, Germany  to-day  has  interests  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  Her  example  is  proof 
enough  that  the  formation  of  colonies  does  not 
depend  on  the  mother  country.  Germany  pos- 
sessed an  immense  population  (the  majority 
poor),  and  she  had  no  colonies.  That  her  colo- 
nists were  satisfied  with  their  positions  abroad 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  emi- 
grants. From  1871  to  1878,  472,983  persons 
quitted  the  mother  country;  from  1879  to  1887, 
1,198,284  ;  from  1887  to  1896,  732,482,  making 
a  total  of  2,403,750  in  twenty-five  years.  Of 
this  number,  96  per  cent,  have  settled  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  tendency,  however, 
is  toward  the  Brazilian  republic.  Thus,  we  have 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  the  midst  of  another  nation.  In  1899, 
the  Reichstag  voted  a  law  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  direct  the  emigration  of  agricultur- 
ists to  southern  Brazil,  to  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Parand. 
The  motive  for  the  enactment  of  this  law  was 
plainly  disclosed  by  its  wording. 

There  [in  Brazil],  not  only  will  the  German  preserve 
bis  nationality,  but  he  will  find  ...  all  the  conditions 
favorable  to  a  prosperous  existence.  He  will,  more- 
over, become  a  consumer  of  the  products  of  German 
industry,  and,  consequently,  a  commercial  and  political 
interme<!iary  between  bis  new  country  and  his  mother 
country. 

In  this  respect,  official  efforts  are  being  strenu- 
ously seconded  by  the  Hamburg  Society  for  the 
Colonization  of  Southern  Brazil.  The  experi- 
ments made  have  proved  so  encouraging  to  the 
Germans  that  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
already  manifested  signs  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

OERHAX    COMMERCIAL    INVASION    OF    RUSSIA. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  German  expansion 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  German  invasion 
of  Russia,  where  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  immigrants  have  established  themselves  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Volhynia,  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Don  ;  of  Turkey,  where  German 
friendship  for  the  Sultan  has  secured,  each  year, 
some  advantage  for  the  empire  ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
through  which  the  German  line  connects  with 
the  great  railroad  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  of  Syria, 
where  the  harbor  of  Jaffa  is  a  German  port,  and 
where,  since  the  spectacular  visit  of  William  II., 
German  influence  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress ;  of  Argentina,  where  England  is  already 
supplanted  in  the  sale  of  iron  wire  and  bar  and 
flat  iron  ;  even  of  India,  and,  within  recent 
years,  of  China  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  last  named,  the  attitude  of  the  German  colo- 
nists has  raised  a  new  "Pacific  question."  Since  her 
awakening  to  commercial  conquest,  and  especially 
since  her  creation  of  the  two  most  powerful  instru- 
ments in  foreign  expansion, — a  navy  and  a  merchant 
marine, — Germany  has  also  directed  her  ambitions  to- 
ward certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Flanked 
on  the  east  by  Kiao-Chau,  on  the  Chinese  coast  of 
Shangtung,  the  German  colonies  of  tha  Pacific — Mar- 
shall, Brown,  and  Providence  islands  in  the  northeast ; 
Grerman  New  Guinea,  with  the  Caroline,  Falaos,  and 
Mariana  groups  to  the  north  ;  the  Solomon  and  Bis- 
marck archipelagoes  to  the  east ;  and  even  Samoa,  which, 
still  farther  to  the  east,  dominates  the  route  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, — all  form  a  kind  of 
arch  which  commands  the  great  ocean  road  to  Austra- 
lia. In  all  these  islands,  colonization  is  in  its  most  ac- 
tive condition  ;  thousands  of  plantations  are  being  ex- 
ploited, and  a  naval  base  has  been  established  in  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the 
absorption  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  is  a  dream  famil- 
iar to  the  German  colonial  party.  A  tendency  has  al- 
ready evinced  itself  in  these  German  colonies  to  protect 
by  prohibitive  measures  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional commerce.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Australians, 
who  until  recently  were  in  close  relations  with  the 
Marshall  Islands,  have  found  themselves  confronted  by 
strong  fiscal  barriers.  They  complain  especially  of  the 
heavy  duty  (doubled  in  the  winter  of  1904)  which  is 
laid  upon  all  Sydney  vessels  trading  between  that  port 
and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

THE    TEUTON    IN    THE    FAR    EAST    AND    IN    AFRICA. 

As  regards  German  expansion  in  China,  one 
fact  may  be  noticed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Asiatic  Society,  in  March,  the  president  of 
the  society.  Dr.  Vosberg  Rekow,  declared  that 
"  Germany  must  build  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  far  East."  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Morocco,  the  Ger- 
man policy  of  expansion  is  bent  upon  success. 
Even  in  other  directions  there  are  signs  of  this 
commercial  activity.  Recently,  a  German  mis- 
sion was  sent  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Menelek, 
with  whom  an  important  commercial  treaty  has 
since  been  arranged. 


The  industrial  power  of  Germany,  the  development 
of  her  foreign  trade,  the  importance  of  her  emigration, 
her  efforts  to  extend  her  influence  in  all  directions, — 
these  indicate  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  Germany. 
If  the  German  colonies  are  of  least  importance  in  this 
tremendous  undertaking,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible 
to  overlook  them  in  considering  the  expansion  of  the 
empire.  However  disappointing  were  her  initial  at- 
tempts at  establishing  a  foothold  in  Africa  in  1870-80, 
her  progress  four  years  later  was  certainly  an  achieve- 
ment. In  that  year  (1884)  she  extended  her  commercial 
supremacy  to  the  Kameruns,  to  Angra-Pequefla,  and 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  She  also  founded  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  the  Ostafrlkanische 
Oesellschaft.  In  twelve  months  she  had  selected  and 
marked  the  positions  she  intended  to  hold  in  Africa. 
In  1885,  the  Marshall  Islands  were  annexed  and  occu- 
pied. They  became  the  "point  of  departure "  for  new  an- 
nexations in  the  Solomon  and  Bismarck  archipelagoes, 
and  in  New  Guinea.  In  two  years  the  German  colonial 
empire  was  established.  The  acquisition,  in  1897,  of 
Kiao-Chau,  in  China,  and  of  the  Mariana,  Caroline,  and 
Palaos  islands  in  1899,  was  simply  an  extension  of  this 
colonial  ambition. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  German  col- 
onies is  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1886,  Dr.  Peters,  the  president  of  tlie  German 
Colonization  Society,  purchased  from  the  native 
chiefs  an  extent  of  territory  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  kilometers  square.  Two 
years  later,  Germany  secured  from  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  the  administration  and  all  the  commer- 
cial lights  of  the  districts  that  still  disputed  his 
authority,  from  Wanga  to  Rovouma.  Thus, 
seven  ports  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ger- 
many, Dares-Salem  and  Bagamayo  (the  latter  the 
headquarters  of  the  caravan  companies)  being 
the  most  important.  On  June  14,  1901,  an 
agreement  with  England  defined  the  German 
zone.  Tliis  now  forms  a  quadilateral  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousands-kilometers  square,  ex- 
tending from  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika  to 
tlie  sea.  Watered  by  the  Indian  monsoons,  this 
vast  extent  of  territory,  whicli  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  five  thousand 
meters,  produces  an  abundance  of  colonial  sta- 
ples,— cocoa,  mangoes,  bananas,  palms,  sago,  tapi- 
oca, rice,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  vanilla,  and 
elephant  tusks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  land  is  cultivable.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through  the  interior  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  and  at  Dar-es-Salem  a  floating 
dock  has  recently  been  completed.  In  all  these 
colonies,  as  in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  and 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Germans  have 
carried  with  them  their  indomitable  spirit,  and, 
with  true  industrial  energy,  are  working  zealous- 
ly in  promoting  the  commercial  world  suprem- 
acy of  their  empir** 
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Personal  Sketches. — The  July  magazines  are  no- 
table for  the  number  and  interest  of  their  portraitures 
of  eminent  living  Americans  and  foreigners.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  Robert  Mayhew's  article  in  Leslie's  on 
Henry  C.  Frick,  whose  report  last  month  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
belPs  character  study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  Mc- 
Clure's;  the  sketch  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Herbert  Welch,  in  Success; 
Mr.  George  Archibald  Clark's  article  in  the  same  maga- 
zine on  Luther  Burbank,  "the  high-priest  of  horticul- 
ture ; "  Mr.  Joseph  Dannenberg's  analysis  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  in  Tom 
WatsorVs  Magazine;  the  study  of  Admiral  Togo,  in 
the  World's  Work ;  the  brief  article  on  Mayor  Dunne, 
of  Chicago,  by  Richard  Fairchild,  in  Munsey's ;  the 
sketch  in  the  same  magazine  of  "The  Panama  Trium- 
virate," Messrs.  Shonts,  Magoon,  and  Wallace ;  the  pen 
picture  of  Commander  Eva  Booth,  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  by  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  Leslie's;  and  "Henry 
James  as  a  Lecturer,"  by  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar, 
in  the  Critic— In  the  Century  Magazine,  Madame 
Blanc  ("Th.  Bentzon")  writes  on  the  late  Princess 
Mathilde. 

The  Story  of  John  Paul  Jones. — John  Paul  Jones 
is  the  subject  of  two  articles  in  the  July  magazines,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  contribution  to  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  Each  of  these, — one  appearing  in  Mun- 
sey's  and  the  other  in  the  Metropolit<in  MagazinCy—is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  the  author  of 
a  popular  life  of  Jones.  In  his  Munsey's  article,  Mr. 
Brady  throws  new  light  on  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  assumption  of  the  name  Jones  by  the  youthful 
John  Paul.— In  the  July  number  of  Scribner's  appears 
a  full  account,  written  by  John  Kilby,  a  quarter-gunner 
on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard^  of  the  great  sea  fight  in 
which  that  ship  participated  under  Jones'  command. 
The  account  was  written  by  the  old  sailor  in  1810.  Kilby 
stood  by  Paul  Jones  when  Pierson  surrendered,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  incident  of  the 
sword.  The  whole  story  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

Historical  Notes.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  modern  history  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared is  Mr.  John  S.  Se wall's  story  of  the  Perry  expedi- 
tion to  Japan,  in  1853,  which  is  published  in  the  July 
Century.  Mr.  Sewall  was  the  captain's  clerk  on  the 
ship  Saratoga,—^'^  a  youngster  just  out  of  college,*'  as 
he  describes  himself,  "serving  Uncle  Sam  presumably 
out  of  patriotism,  but  mainly  in  quest  of  the  where- 
withal to  pay  off  college  debts.''  His  narrative  of  the 
reception  of  the  fleet  by  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous diplomatic  stages  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  foreigners,  is  perhaps  the  most  intimate  and 
realistic  record  of  those  important  events  that  has  been 
given  to  the  public— Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut's  sketch  of 
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"Gray,  of  Boston,  Discoverer  of  the  Columbia,"  in 
Leslie's,  is  a  striking  account  of  the  first  American  to 
voyage  around  the  world.  The  story  is  based  wholly 
upon  original  material,  and  many  of  the  facts  are  now 
set  forth  for  the  first  time. — Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
contributes  to  the  Cosm,opolitan  an  account  of  three 
of  the  great  sieges  of  history, — Saragossa,  Drogheda,  and 
Londonderry. — The  Fourth  of  July  is.  the  subject  of 
two  articles  in  the  July  magazines — "  The  Real  Fourth 
of  July,"  by  Paul  Leland  Haworth,  in  Harper's,  and 
"The  Fourth  of  July  a  Century  Ago,"  by  F.  W.  Crane, 
in  the  Metropolitan,  the  latter  article  describing  some 
of  the  features  of  the  celebration  in  New  York  City 
customary  in  the  iearly  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
— "  The  Outlook  in  History  "  is  the  subject  of  a  thought- 
ful paper  by  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  in  the  Atlanr 
tic  Monthly  for  July. 

Bits  of  Travel  and  Description. — Sonie  of  the 
interesting  scenery  about  San  Francisco  Bay  is  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  on  "  The  Land  of  Tamalpais,"  con- 
tributed to  the  July  Scrihner's  by  Benjamin  Brooks.— 
"Mexico,  Our  Neglected  Neighbor,"  is  the  subject  of  a 
remarkably  well  illustrated  article  by  Robert  Howard 
Russell  in  the  Metropolitan,  while  "  The  Land  of  the 
Half-Shut  Eye "  is  briefly  treated  by  Broughton  Bran- 
denburg in  Leslie's,  his  paper  being  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  pictures  of  modern  Mexico  in  tint. — Miss  Mar- 
tha Craig,  the  only  white  woman  who  has  explored 
Labrador,  writes  in  the  Cosmopolitan  of  "My  Summer 
Outings  in  Labrador."— In  the  same  magazine,  Edward 
John  Hart  describes  "The  Fishers  of  the  Dogger 
Bank." — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  writes  enter- 
tainingly in  the  Atlantic  of  "  Wordsworthshire,"— the 
famous  "Lake  Country"  of  England,  and  Ralph  D. 
Paine  describes  in  Outin^f  a  "  bank  holiday"  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath. — New  York  and  its  environs  in  summer 
are  pictured  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  readers  of  the 
July  magazines.  In  Harper's,  Mr.  James  B.  Connolly 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  harbor;  in  the 
Metropolitan,  Montgomery  Schuyler  writes  discrimi- 
natingly on  "  Architecture  in  Manhattan  ; "  "  New  York 
from  the  Flatiron "  is  described  by  Edgar  Saltus  in 
Munsey^s;  and  "The  Human  Need  of  Coney  Island"  is 
the  subject  of  a  readable  paper  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
in  the  Cosmopolitan, 

Art  Topics. — A  piece  of  serious  criticism  is  the  pa- 
per by  Albert  Kinross  in  the  July  Century  on  "The 
Secession  Movement  in  German  Art,"  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  such 
painters  as  Thoma,  von  Uhde,  Scheurenberg,  Klinger, 
Stuck,  Firle,  B5cklin,  Leibl,  Liebermann,  and  MenzeL 
— ^Annie  Nathan  Meyer  contributes  to  the  World's  Work 
a  hopeful  article  on  the  growing  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can art,  as  evidenced  in  modem  collections. — The  July 
Harpefs  contains  an  appreciative  article  by  Christian 
Brinton  on  the  work  of  the  American  painter,  J.  J, 
Shannon. 
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••  China,  the  Warlike."— A  new  phase  of  Chinese 
history  is  set  forth  and  analyzed  by  Captain  d'OUone,  a 
French  military  writer,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  To  the 
Occidental  world  in  general,  China  appears  as  a  hoary 
mummy,  existing  from  time  immemorial,  unprogres- 
sive,  immobile,  conservative,  buried  in  tradition  and 
prejudices, — a  nation  and  a  people  deep  in  slumber.  In 
reality,  however,  this  French  writer  maintains,  China 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is  in  perpetual  trans- 
formation, is  made  up  of  peoples  diverse  of  race,  of 
tongue,  and  of  customs,  held  together  only  by  force. 
Progressive,  warlike,  and  conquering, — this  is  the  China 
which  reveals  herself  to  historians.  He  quotes  from 
Cordier's  "Review  of  the  History  of  Religions"  to  the 
effect  that  "no  other  country  has  had  more  revolutions, 
or  submitted  to  more  frequent  overturnings  of  its  gov- 
ernment. China  has  had  experience  with  all  political 
systems,  from  socialism  to  tyranny  ;  she  has  known  all 
philosophical  doctrines,  and  her  manners  and  customs 
have  been  more  than  once  profoundly  changed."  This, 
however,  says  Captain  d'Ollone,  is  not  known  except  to 
historians.  He  goes  on  to  outline  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  from  the  year  ?22  B.C.,  at  which  date 
historic  accuracy  may  be  assumed.  Wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  and  violent  political 
upheavals  have  been  without  number.  In  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chinese  Empire,  he  declares,  resembles  in 
its  general  lines  the  history  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  He  points  out  that  China  has  gone  through  a 
feudal  development  just  in  the  same  manner  as  has  the 
Western  world, — with  one  important  difference.  While 
in  Europe  and  in  Japan  the  royal  monarch  triumphed 
over  the  feudal  lords, — the  Mikado  over  the  Sboguns, — 
in  China  the  emperor  became  merely  the  valet  of  the 
military  chieftains,  and  there  it  is  that  the  course  of 
Chinese  history  separates  from  that  of  Japan  and  the 
West.  China,  he  concludes,  is  not  a  country,  but  a 
world.  There  is  a  China, — not  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a  France  or  an  Italy,  but  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a 
Europe.  The  conquest  of  Caesar,  Charles  V.,  and  Na- 
poleon have  not  endured,  but  the  results  of  the  Chinese 
great  men  of  Hoang-ti)  of  Ou,  of  Koubilai,  and  of  Kang- 
si, — these,  it  might  be  said,  have  almo.st  become  perma- 
nent. "  China  is  one  to-day  ;  how  many  states  will  she 
form  to-morpow  ?** 

Will  the  "  Yellow  Peril  "  Ever  Come  ?— Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  finds  significant  and  impressive 
similarity  in  the  international  happenings  of  the  pres- 
ent year  with  those  of  the  year  1453.  In  Figaro  (Paris), 
he  compares  the  defeat  of  a  European  race  by  an  Ori- 
ental in  both  of  the  two  years, — the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  (1458),  and  of  Port  Arthur  by  the 
Japanese.  The  fall  of  Russia's  great  stronghold  in  the 
far  E2ast,  he  contends,  marks  the  close  of  one  era  and 
the  commencement  of  another.  And  yet,  he  reminds 
ns,  although,  after  the  Turks  had  taken  the  city  of 
Constantine,  for  many  years  Europe  dreaded  a  Turkish 
triumph  all  over  the  continent,  yet  this  never  came. 
Therefore,  he  bids  those  who  are  quaking  at  the  idea  of 
the  yellow  peril  to  take  heart.  For  three  centuries,  he 
continues,  our  forefathers  had  the  dark  peril  in  their 
mind's  eye,  but  it  was  never  actually  realized. 

What  the  Rise  of  Japan  Means. — The  chief  re- 
sult of  the  Biuso-Japanese  war,  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 


believes,  will  be  that  the  powers  of  Europe  will  cease 
political  aggression  in  the  Orient  and  will  be  content 
with  the  economic  and  industrial  exploitation  of  such 
regions  of  China  as  they  can  acquire  influence  in.  In  a 
long  analysis  of  the  economic  future  of  China,  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  points 
out  that  the  day  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  China 
by  European  powers  is  over.  The  rise  of  Japan  means 
the  racial  and  international  consciousness  of  Asiatic 
peoples. 

The  Guardianship  of  Weaker  Nations.— An 

editorial  under  this  title  appears  in  New  India,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  that  "the  parental  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  ridiculously  false  theory  in  politics.  It  is 
the  creation  of  cunning  despots,  designed  to  cover  the 
bideousness  and  immorality  of  all  irresponsible  admin- 
istrations." No  individual,  says  the  editor  of  New 
India,  can  be  intrusted  safely  with  the  interests  and 
guardianship  of  any  other  individual  not  related  to  him 
by  ties  of  blood.  Much  more  is  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  to  l)e  the  guardian  or  trustee  of  another.  Ap- 
plying this  philosophy  to  India  itself,  the  editor  says : 
"If  this  theory  l)e  so  utterly  untrue  and  absurd  even  in 
national  autocracies,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  in 
regard  to  alien  bureaucracies  like  that  which  governs 
India.  •  Individuals  are  far  more  likely  to  be  moved 
by  occasional  fits  of  large  humanity  than  nations  and 
communities.  An  individual  conqueror  may  adopt  a 
strange  people  as  his  own,  and  may  feel,  as  the  Mikado 
does,  that  his  own  self-realization,  as  both  individual 
and  king,  depends  upon  the  self-realization,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  of  his  subjects,  and  then  he 
may  truly  stand  in  the  position  of  a  father  to  them.'* 

Poland* s  Tragic  History.— A  clear  and  forceful 
restatement  of  the  tragic  history  of  Poland  during  the 
past  half-century  under  the  Russification  processes  is 
contributed  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  by  Victor  B^rrard 
in  a  series  of  discussions  under  the  general  title  "The 
Russian  Problem."  In  considering  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, M.  B^rrard  recalls  the  liberal  views  and  theories 
of  Czar  Alexander  I.  This  monarch,  he  reminds  us, 
realized  very  little  of  the  practical  consequences  of  his 
liberal  theories.  He  had  regarded  the  strip  of  annexed 
territories  along  Russia's  western  border,  Swedes, 
Finns,  Baltic  Germans,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  or  protection, — at  least  a  political  sepa- 
ration,— between  Catholic  or  Protestant  Christianity 
and  Russian  orthodoxy,  between  old  Europe  and  new 
Russia,  lietween  the  liberal  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  Muscovite  autocracy.  Far  from  attempting  to 
Russify  these  peoples  or  their  civilizations,  he  tried  his 
best  to  preserve  their  languages  and  national  religions, 
their  liberal  institutions  and  traditions.  In  Finland 
and  Poland,  he  affirmed  the  constitutional  rtgime 
already  existing.  He,  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias, 
became  constitutional  king  in  Poland  and  constitu- 
tional grand  duke  in  Finland.  He  little  realized  the 
change  of  policy  which  would  come  in  with  later 
emperors.  According  to  the  treaty  of  1815,  Poland  was 
given  a  parliamentary  assembly,  with  an  autonomous 
council  of  ministers ;  her  church  was  left  to  her,  her 
Catholic  clergy,  her  schools,  her  national  language, 
her  post-office,  her  customs,  and  even  her  army.  All 
these  public  functions  were  reserved  to  Poland.    The 
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kings  alone,  who  were  the  Czar%  and  their  two  repre- 
sentatives at  Warsaw,  the  viceroy  and  the  imperial 
commissioner, — these  alone  were  Russian.  But  Polish 
patriotism  demanded  an  independent  Poland,  and 
when  the  Czar  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I. 
the  policy  of  repression  and  Russification  began.  Grad- 
ually the  rights  and  privileges  were  taken  away  from 
the  Poles,  until,  after  the  revolt  of  1863,  all  the  ideas  of 
Alexander  I.  were  renounced  and  St.  Petersburg  began 
to  treat  Poland  and  Lithuania  as  conquered  territory, 
enforcing  the  same  government,  the  same  language, 
and  the  same  religion  as  obtained  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  One  Czar,  one  religion,  and  one  language  was 
the  motto,  and  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  have  suf- 
fered from  this  Russification  policy  even  until  to-day. 

Scandinavia   and    Russians   Defeats.— One   of 

the  best  known  of  the  Danish  reviews,  the  Dansk 
TldsBkrift  (Copenhagen),  has  an  editorial  article  on  the 
effects  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  upon  Europe,  par- 
ticularly upon  Scandinavia.  If  Russia  had  triumphed, 
says  the  Tidsskrifty  Sweden  would  have  regarded  the 
victory  with  considerable  anxiety, — an  anxiety  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
India.  Referring  to  the  idea  that  Russia's  defeat  will 
be  detrimental  to  Denmark,  the  writer  says:  "The 
idea  that  Denmark  could  ever  make  common  cause 
with  Russia  against  Germany  is  an  erroneous  one,  yet 
the  weakening  of  Russia  would  result  in  a  mor^  mod- 
erate development  of  the  German  navy,  and  therefore 
Denmark  would  have  less  cause  to  fear  her  powerful 
neighbor." 

**The  One  Capable  Russian  Minister/* — A  de- 
scription of  the  operation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road, by  Mr.  Julius  Price,  war  correspondent,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  will  be  good 
supplementary  reading  to  our  "Leading  Article"  on 
the  Russian  minister  of  railways.  Prince  Khilkoff,  in 
our  March  number.  One  could  not  help  being  deeply 
impressed,  says  Mr.  Price,  by  the  unflagging  zeal,  and 
one  might  almost  add  enthusiasm  were  not  such  a  word 
so  foreign  to  the  Russian  temperament,  of  the  railway 
officials  all  along  the  line.  It  was  a  remarkable  an- 
tithesis to  the  indifference  and  conceit  of  the  military 
authorities.  No  description  of  all  this  wonderful 
organization  would  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence, however  brief,  to  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
man  who  engineered  the  entire  formation  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  Under  the  high-sounding  cognomen 
of  Prince  Khilkoff,  which  is  his  title  by  right  of  heri- 
tage, and  "Imperial  Minister  of  Railways  and  Trans- 
portation," one  would  hardly  recognize  the  whilom 
"John  Mikale  "  who  many  years  ago  under  this  assumed 
name  emigrated  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  with- 
out a  penny  in  the  world  and  started  earning  his  living 
in  Philadelphia  as  attendant  of  a  bolt^making  machine 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  After  a  few  years  in  the  machine 
shop,  where  his  remarkable  talents  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  learning  much  of  the  practical  side  of 
engineering,  a  knowledge  which  was  to  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  later  on,  he  worked  his  way  up  by 
dint  of  indomitable  energy  successively  from  brakeman 
on  a  freight  train  to  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
break-down  on  the  line  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  his 
life.  His  remarkable  skill  in  averting  what  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  accident  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  one  of  the  passengers,  who  happened  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  minister  of  railways  of  one 
of  the  South  American  republics,  the  result  being  that 
the  3^oung  engineer  went  off  to  South  America  as  super- 
intendent of  a  new  railway  in  Venezuela,  and  ended 
eventually  by  becoming  the  manager  of  the  line.  This 
almost  continuous  run  of  luck  would  have  probably 
turned  the  brain  of  many  men,  but  John  Mikale  was 
not  of  that  sort.  To  return  to  his  native  land  and 
make  a  position  for  himself  among  his  own  countrymen 
had  always  been  his  ambition,  so  he  decided  at  last  to 
throw  up  his  fine  position  in  South  America,  and  re- 
turned to  Russia,  still  under  his  assumed  name, — 
though  by  this  time  he  was  probably  more  American 
than  Russian.  By  good  fortune,  as  it  again  turned  out, 
he  managed  to  get  an  insignificant  berth  in  a  small 
country  station,  and  here  he  might  have  vegetated  in- 
definitely had  not  his  wonderful  luck  again  helped  him. 
This  unimportant  little  place  on  the  line  had  always 
been  the  center  of  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  traffic, — 
no  one  could  exactly  explain  why.  He  asked  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  try  and  remedy  it,  succeeded 
instantly,  and  from  that  moment  became,  not  only  a 
marked,  but  also  a  made,  man  in  Russia,  where  such 
initiative  genius  is  rare.  From  this  moment  there  was 
no  looking  back  for  John  Mikale.  Having  once  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  superiors,  that  of  the  Em- 
peror followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  th«re 
to  the  staff.  The  general  managership  of  the  line  fol- 
lowed, and  was  succeeded  by  honors  and  appointments 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  of  men,  not  the 
least  being  the  restoration  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
title  and  estates  which  he  had  voluntarily  renounced 
when  as  a  mere  youth  he  had  emigrated  to  America. 

A  Russian  on  Russo-Polish  Relations. — One  of 

the  most  thoughtful  of  the  Russian  magazines,  Mir 
Bozhi,  contains  an  article  by  F.  Batiouschkov  upon  the 
subject  of  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  between 
Russians  and  Poles.  This  writer  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  will  he  a  rapprochement  between  the  two 
Slavonic  stocks.  He  does  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  many  reforms  granted  the  Poles — politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic — as  the  best  of  the  Polish 
leaders  do  not  advocate  separation.  With  the  Poles 
placated,  he  says,  Russia  would  have  an  ally  surer  and 
more  valuable  than  France. 

The  Best-Known  Australian  Cartoonist. — A 

character  sketch  of  Australians  best-known  cartoonist, 
Livingston  Hopkins  (Ijetter  known  as  "Hop"),  appears 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  AnHtralasia.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  lx>rn  in  Ohio,  and  educated  at  Toledo,  in 
that  State.  He  began  his  work  with  Scrihner^s  Maga- 
zinCy  when  it  was  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland.  In  1882,  he  went  to  Sydney,  and  soon  became 
the  best  known  of  Australian  caricaturists.  His  politi- 
cal cartoons  now  have  an  international  fame. 

Bankers  and  Possibilities  of  Psychic  Investi- 
firation.— In  an  elaborate  paper,  in  the  Annals  of 
Psychical  Science^  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Finch  insists  upon 
the  duty  of  recalling  the  dead,  if  they  can  be  recalled, 
in  order  to  instruct  the  living.  She  says :  "  If  spiritism 
can  prove  survival,  we  dare  not  allow  considerations  of 
danger  in  the  investigation  thereof  to  weigh  with  us,  to 
stay  our  quest.    At  no  matter  what  price,  we  must 
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push  forward ;  as  pioneers,  we  may  suffer  from  igno- 
rance and  inexperience,  but  others  will  reap  the  reward 
and  will  benefit  by  our  efforts.  Let  us  not  put  aside 
this  work — forego  our  efforts  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  departed — from  any  cowardly  fear  of  the 
moral  and  physical  dangers  we  may  be  incurring.  The 
development  of  what  is  called  mediumship  is  only  the 
development  in  ourselves  of  that  psychic  element  in 
nature  which  is  identical  with  the  eternal.  Medium- 
ship  is  by  no  means  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  a  privileged 
few  ;  it  is  a  faculty  more  or  less  latent  in  every  man  ; 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  faculty  is  bestowed 
on  one  individual  and  entirely  withheld  from  another. 
All  development  is  unsettling,  and  is  accompanie<i  by 
danger  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Life  is  one  con- 
tinuous example  of  this.  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  dangers  besetting  the  use  of  the  psychic  faculties. 
The  man  whose  will  is  weak,  who  cannot  control  his 
passions  and  his  impulses  in  ordinary  life,  cannot  hope 
to  escape  either  the  dangers  of  his  normal  existence  or 
the  dangers  of  the  spiritual  surroundings  he  may  create 
for  himself  when  he  begins  to  develop  his  latent  psy- 
chical faculties." 

Improvins:  Commercial  Museums. — Dr.  Tito 
G.  Roncoli,  after  visiting  the  commercial  museums  of 
Italy  and  those- at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  expresses,  in  the  Itdlin  Mo- 
dema  (Rome),  his  belief  that  all  except  the  one  at  Brus- 
sels are  founded  on  the  wrong  principle.  All  gather 
together  the  products  of  a  country  or  a  region  with  the 
idea  that  outsiders  or  foreigners  will  visit  it  and  get 
ideas  of  new  things  to  import  to  their  markets.  But, 
says  Dr.  Roncoli,  the  importer  has  behind  him  an  army 
of  retailers  and  consumers  whom  he  would  like  to  keep 
the  same  habits  of  consumption,  as  introducing  new 
products  means  much  work  and  little  profit,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  go  off  to  foreign  countries  to  seek  trouble 
for  himself.  It  would  be  more  sensible  to  plan  the 
museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  exporters,  who  are  the 
initiators  of  commerce,  seeking  new  outlets  and  new 
customers.  The  museums  should  gather  proclucts  im- 
ported into  other  countries  with  which  the  national 
products  might  compete.  Consular  representatives, 
commercial  attacTUs  of  embassies,  members  of  foreign 
exchanges,  and  firms  established  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  asked  to  send  samples  of  imported  pro<lucts, 
with  full  particulars  as  to  their  origin,  prices,  manner 
of  packing  and  sale,  principal  importing  houses,  and 
anything  else  that  would  be  useful  to  an  exporter  wish- 
ing to  compete  in  the  sale  of  similar  products.  With 
such  information,  exportation  could  be  begun  with 
every  show  of  meeting  its  competition  successfully. 

A   New   Departure   In    Aeronautics.  —  In   an 

article  on  "The  New  Tendencies  of  Aeronautics,"  in 
Natura  ed  Arte  (Milan),  Franco  Mazzini  says  that 
really,  in  principle,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  air- 
navigation  since  1884,  when  the  Tissandier  brothers, 
with  a  balloon  furnished  with  a  motor  of  a  little  more 
than  one  horse-power,  maneuvered  and  went  against 
the  wind,  while  Kennard  and  Krebs,  with  a  more 
powerful  motor,  succeeded  several  times  in  bringing 
their  balloon  back  to  the  starting-point.  The  declara- 
tion of  Herv6  Mangon,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  in  1884,  that,  with  the  Tissandier  type,  lines  of 
airships  could  be  established,  is  reechoed  after  the  per- 
formances of  Zeppelin,  Santos  Dumont,  Lebaudy,  and 


Baldwin,  but  the  lines  are  not  established.  This  is 
due,  he  thinks,  to  two  causes, — the  error  in  choice  of 
type  of  a^ro.stat  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  in- 
ventors in  making  known  or  getting  tested  any  differ- 
ent type.  The  error  in  choosing  the  single-balloon 
type  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mario  Schiavone  at  the  In- 
ternational Aeronautical  Congress,  in  Paris,  in  1900, 
when  he  declared  for  a  form  as  elongated  as  possible, 
and  in  which  there  should  be  coincidence  of  the  axes  ol? 
motion  and  of  resistance.  With  this  Signor  Mazzini 
concurs,  and  he  says  that  the  time  has  come  to  leave 
l)ehind  the  mono-a6rostatic  form  for  thebino-agrostatic 
or  the  multiple  type,  which,  aside  from  other  advan- 
tages, can  conform  to  the  law  just  stated.  A  complete 
discussion  and  investigation  of  this  should  precede  any 
further  airship-building,  he  thinks,  as  "empiricism 
should  cease  to  reign  in  a  field  which  should  above 
all  be  examined  exclusively  by  the  scientific  method." 
A  great  lack  is  the  absence  of  any  institution  for  the 
examination  of  the  many  projects  from  among  which 
might  spring  the  true  dirigible  type. 

Weekly  Rest  Day  in  Italy.— Some  months  ago, 
the  Italian  parliament  voted  down  a  bill  providing  for 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  for  employees,  supported  by  sev- 
eral associations  and  leagues  of  several  years'  standing. 
In  the  Riforma  Soclalc  (Turin-Rome),  E.  Loli-Piccolo- 
mini  discusses  the  reasons  for  this  defeat,  the  general 
principles  of  a  rest  day,  and  the  practical  conditions 
necessary  for  probability  of  success  for  future  legisla- 
tion. The  defeat  of  the  bill  offered  by  Deputies  Ca- 
brini,  Nofri,  and  Chiesa  he  ascribes  to  its  too  wholesale 
and  arbitrary  character,  overloaded,  as  it  became,  with 
impractical  amendments.  In  principle,  it  was  almost 
universally  approved.  The  writer  insists  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  work  or  not  must  be  respected. 
Though  for  various  practical  reasons  Sunday  rest  is 
preferable  to  the  fixing  of  any  other  one  day,  or  of  leav- 
ing the  choice  of  day  optional,  "the  state  should  be  en- 
tirely lay,  and  should  take  no  account  of  the  dogma  of 
any  religion,  because  all  should  be  free  to  exercise  their 
own  moral  action."  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  appli- 
cation to  the  varying  conditions  of  industries,  the  rail- 
roads and  newspapers  being  most  complex  in  their 
problems,  into  which  the  writer  goes  extensively. 

Interesting  Postal  Comparisons. — The  agitation 
for  the  reduction  of  postage  in  Italy  causes  A.  Semenza 
to  make  an  int4?resting  summary  of  postal  statistics  in 
the  various  countries  in  an  article  in  the  Riforma  So- 
ciale  (Turin- Rome).  Italy  at  present,  with  postage  at  20 
centesimi  (four  cents)  for  fifteen  grams,  has  the  dearest 
rate  in  Europe  for  letters,  and  only  France  and  Spain 
have  two-cent  local  post-cards,  as  she  does.  The  coun- 
tries having  a  letter  rate  exceeding  two  cents  of  our 
money  are  Holland,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Egypt,  German)',  Sweden-Norway,  Roumania, 
Spain,  France  (the  last,  three  cents),  and  Russia  (almost 
four  cents).  The  countries  having  less  than  a  two-cent 
rate  are  Japan,  Portugal,  and  Denmark.  The  weight 
allowed  runs  from  the  twelve  grams  of  Japan  to  the 
thirty  grams  of  Egypt  for  most  of  the  countries,  with 
England  allowing  113  grams,  and  Switzerland  and  Den- 
mark allowing  250  grams.  In  volume  of  postal  opera- 
tions, the  United  States  leads  with  3,732,031,938  letters, 
740,087,805  cards,  and  3,306,582,333  pieces  of  printed  mat- 
ter. England  and  Germany  follow  in  number  of  letters, 
and  Germany  exceeds  in  number  of  cards~l, 162,679,460, 
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this  owing  to  the  picture-card  craze,  doubtless.  France 
is  second  in  printed  matter,  with  about  one-third  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  Italy,  with  198,064,428 
letters,  ranks  below  Japan,  and  below  Russia  in  cards, 
having  77,454,468,  which  is  thirteen  million  more  than 
France.  In  number  of  post-offices,  the  United  States 
leads  with  77,275,  Germany  coming  second  with  46,268, 
and  England  third  with  22,642,  while  Russia,  with  two 
and  one-half  times  our  area,  has  only  12,450  offices. 

Is  the  Submarine  Invisible  ?— A  writer  in  the 
RevtLe  Sctenti/lque  (Ernest  Coustet)  argues  that  one  of 
the  chief  defects  of  the  submarine  vessel  in  war-time  is 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  made  absolutely  invisible. 
Recent  mechanical  inventions  in  the  French  navy,  how- 
ever, will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  this  de- 
sirable result.  Means  of  communication  is  also  a  very 
important  subject  in  discussing  submarines,  and  this 
writer  believes  that  both  observation  and  signaling  will 
have  to  be  more  highly  developed. 

Tlie  German  Failure  in  Poland. — M.  Givskov 
contributes  to  the  Contemporary  for  June  a  very  lucid 
and  instructive  account  of  the  total  failure  of  Prince 
Bismarck^s  scheme  for  Germanizing  Poland.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  nearly  $125,000,000,  to  buy 
up  Polish  estates  and  plant  them  with  Grerman  colonists. 
Polish  landlords  sold  their  estates  and  invested  the 
money  in  Polish  land  banks,  which  bought  other  estates 
and  planted  them  with  Polish  peasants.  As  the  net  re- 
sult, "the  Germans  have  only  acquired  8,772  estates 
from  the  Poles,  as  against  5,188  estates  bought  from 
Germans  by  Poles.  The  area  thus  lost  during  these 
years  by  the  Germans  amounts  to  32,200  hectares,  or 
about  104  English  square  miles,  and  the  loss  is  still  in- 
creasing, having  in  1902  amounted  to  more  than  7,000 
hectares,  or  about  24  square  miles."  The  operations 
have  resulted  in  planting  16,000  German  peasants  on  the 
land  by  the  government,  while  22,000  Polish  peasants 
have  been  planted  by  the  land  banks. 

Pletro  Vanni,  Versatile  Artist. — A  notable  re- 
cent addition  to  the  gallery  of  modern  art  in  the  Vati- 
can, "The  Funeral  of  Raphael,"  by  Pietro  Vanni,  is 
given  a  double-page  tinted  reproduction  in  Natura  ed 
Arte  (Milan),  where  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  artist,  who 
died  January  30,  last.  The  canvas  is  imposing  in  size, 
twenty-three  feet  by  twelve,  and  required  twelve  years* 
labor  by  the  artist.  It  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition 
of  Italian  art  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1902,  and  later  the 
artist  presented  it  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  who  exclaimed,  on 
seeing  it,  "  This  is  a  truly  royal  gift,"  and  wrote  a  warm 
letter  of  praise  to  Signor  Vanni,  while  conferring  upon 
him  the  knightship  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
Vanni  was  a  native  of  Viterbo,  where  he  was  bom  in  1847. 
From  1895  to  1900,  he  worked,  with  no  assistance,  in  dec- 
orating the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  of  his  native  city  with 


his  conception  of  "  The  Glory  of  the  Cross."  The  other 
frescoes  of  this  chapel  reveal  great  mastery  of  perspec- 
tive and  architectonic  problems.  In  Viterbo  is  also 
the  tomb  chapel  of  the  Vanni  family,  designed  and 
decorated  by  the  artist,  and  regarded  as  a  jewel  of 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  a  dwelling  which  in  its 
minutest  details  is  a  reproduction  of  a  gracious  house 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Also  in  Viterbo,  Vanni 
decorated  beautifully  the  Parri  chapel,  which  has  also 
a  splendid  bronze  angel  by  Giulio  Monteverde.  As 
proof  of  versatility,  Vanni  worked  from  1901  on  in 
etching,  and  at  the  recent  international  exhibit  at 
Rome  the  wreath  and  crape  attesting  his  death  draped 
Ave  splendid  etchings  and  a  water-color  of  scenes  in  the 
Vatican  gardens. 

The  Race  Question  in  South  Africa,, — There 
is  a  very  good  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
June  by  "An  Unprejudiced  Observer"  on  "Black  and 
White  in  South  Africa."  His  suggestions  are :  (1)  a 
law,  stringently  binding  on  black  and  white  alike,  the 
graver  offenses  against  which  must  be  punishable  by 
death,  forbidding  any  intermingling  of  black  and  white 
races  by  marriage  or  otherwise ;  (2)  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives, — a  law  to  remain  in  force 
for  fifty  years  and  then  be  reconsidered;  (3)  regular 
work  compulsory  for  every  able-bodied  male  native ;  (4) 
properly  qualified  and  educated  natives  to  administer 
local  affairs  jointly  with  white  men,  but  white  men 
to  vote  only  for  white  and  black  men  for  black. 
Answering  the  question  Where  shall  we  then  look  for 
labor  for  the  mines,  he  replies,  without  hesitation : 
"Not  until  the  native  is  educated  out  of  his  childish 
fear  of  the  dark  and  his  animal-like  terror  of  a  trap 
will  mine  work  ever  be  undertaken  willingly  as  an  oc- 
cupation." 

Oliver  Cromwell^s  Remains.— Bishop  Welldon 
discusses,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June,  the 
various  theories  concerning  the  fate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's remains,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  : 
"  All  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  and  compared, 
establishes  the  belief  that  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  privately  buried,  not  long  after  his  death,  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  that  his  body  was  taken  to  Tyburn, 
and  there  decapitated  and  buried ;  that  the  trunk  of 
his  body  remained,  where  it  was  buried,  beneath  the 
site  of  the  gallows  at  Tyburn ;  it  has  long  since  mol- 
dered  away,  or  has  been  removed  or  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  excavation,  and  it  is  now  irrecoverable ;  that 
his  head,  after  being  exposed  on  Westminster  Hall  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  disappeared ;  it  has  never 
been  seen  since,  and  it,  too,  is  now  irrecoverable."  He 
confesses  that  this  is  to  him  a  disappointment,  for 
when  at  Westminster  Abbey  he  dreamed  of  undoing,  if 
possible,  the  sacrilege  of  the  removal  of  CromwelPs 
body  by  replacing  it. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

SPECIAL  studies  of  American  coloaial  life,  bej^ii 
withio  the  past  few  years,  have  raade  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  period  in  our  history  (nr  moredefiuiie  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Banc:ruft  and  the  earlier  school  o(  his- 
torians. It  U  fortunate  thatbomeot  the  results  of  tbese 
recent  studies  are  getting  more  and  more  into  general 
circulation.  We  welcome  particularly  Mr.  George  Gary 
BgglestoD's  modest  little  story  of  seven l«eDth-ceutury 
life,  entitled  "Our  First  Ceiitury"(A.S.BarDeM&Co.). 
This  book  makes  good  useof  some  of  the  valuable  mate- 
rial presented  in  the  more  elaborate  works  of  the  an- 
tbor'a  brother,  the  late  EMward  Eggleston,  describing 
tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eni^lish  colonists,  and 
relating  their  experiences  in  grappling  with  new-world 
problems.  It  is  an  intimate  story  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
founders  of  our  national  institutions. 

Simultaueously  wUb  the  opening  ot  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Sxposltiou  there  appears  "A  History  of  the 
PtKific  Northwest,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Schater,  of  the 
Uoiverstty  of  Oregon  (Macmillan).  In  this  volume 
the  atirring  narrative  of  the  pioneer  settlements  in  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  is  totd  in  detail,  while  the  organiza- 
tion and  political  progress  of  the  three  State  govern- 
ments are  briefly  sketched.  The  author  lias  wisely 
selected  for  amplification  those  phases  ot  Northwests 
ern  history  which,  as  he  points  out,  are  ■'  not  mere 
replications  ot  what  hod  previously  taken  place  else- 
where,"— the  processes  by  which  the  wilderness  was 
subdued,  homes  multiplied,  commerce  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  ftud  a  great  civilization  developed 
in  a  portion  ot  our  continent  that  we  once  called  re- 
mote and  inaccessible. 

The  very  excellent  "Mediteval  and  Modern  History," 
by  Prof.  Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  which  has  been  a  staodard 
(or  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  revised  (Ginn),  and 
now  appears  so  thoroughly  uji-t^Mlate  as  to  include  an 
account  of  the  first  year  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
This  volume  consists  ot  an  abridgment  of  Professor 
Myers'  two  former  works,  "The  Middle  Ages"  and 
"The  Modern  Age."  New  illustrations,  plates,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  lists  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  work, 
which  makes  history  read  like  a  fascinating  romance. 

An  attractively  bound  historical  novelette,  by  Geu- 
aai  Murai,  the  Japanese  novelist,  reaches  us  from  the 
publiahing  house  of  Hochi  Shimbun  (Tokio).  It  is  en- 
titled "Akoya;  or,  The  Ordeal  by  Music."  Mr.  Mural 
Is  anthoT  of  the  novel  "Hana,"  which  was  noticed  in 
these  pages  some  months  ago.  Just  as  "Hana"  was 
intended  to  be  r  picture  of  life  among  the  better  classes 
o(  modem  Japanese,  so  "  Akoya"  is  a  representation 
of  feudal  days,  and  the  heroine  of  the  tale — a  woman 
thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  Samura!  spirit — is  held 
up  as  a  t^r  type  ot  the  woman  of  olden-day  Japan. 
liie  translation  is  by  Uukichl  Kawai,  and  the  lllustra- 
tfous  ore  characteristic  and  effective. 

WbeUier  or  not  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  has  really  laid 
baM  taj  aetuftUtlea  in  his  "Diplomatic  Mysteriei" 


(Lippincott),  he  has  certainly  written  a  graphic  and  in- 
tensely interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  ot 
diplomatic  intercourse.  In  this  volume,  among  other 
things,  he  gives  his  version  of  the  plot  that  ended  the 
lifeof  President 
Faure,  of  France ;  of 
the  methods  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  in 
spreading  his  net  of 
secret  agents  over  Eu- 
rope ;  of  the  fierce 
fight  between  France 
and  the  Vatican  ;  and 
of  the  real  origin  of 
(he  pre.'isiit  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Ja- 
pan. The  volume  Is 
appropriately   i  llus- 

A  fascinating  story 
VANCE  Thiojii-HON.  ot  " Parls  and  the  So- 

cial Revolution" 
(Small,  Maynard)  is  what  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  gives 
us  in  a  study  ot  the  revolutionary  elements  in  the 
various  clas.ies  ot  Parisian  society,  which  is  illustrated 
appropriately  and  cleverly  by  Vaughan  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  Sanborn's  attitude  is  set  forth  in  thequotation  from 
Walt  Whitman  which  he  places  on  the  back  of  bis 
title-page— ■' I  have  no  mockings  or  arguments.  I  wit- 
ness and  wait."  All  the  life  ot  recalcitrant  Paris,  with 
its  stirrings  and  strivings  and  protests,  with  the  pic- 
turesque abandon  and  volatile  earnestness  ot  the  French 
character  when  intent  on  demanding  achange  of  rii[rime, 
fairly  radiate  from  Mr.  Sanborn's  pages.  Tbe  revolu- 
tionist, even  the  anarchist  in  his  worst  form,  is,  afl*r 
all,  not  a  bad  sort  uf  fellow,  you  feel,  and  you  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  author  tor  the  clear,  vivid 
glimpse  at  the  national  character  and  life  which  he  has 
given  in  this  book.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  The 
chapters  cover  the  propaganda  of  anarchy,  of  socialism, 
the  revolutionary  traditions  ot  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
freaks,  the  fumistes,  the  cabarets,  of  Montmartre,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  literature,  music,  and  art. 
The  book  is  "  reverently  inscribed  to  the  proletariat  of 
America." 

A  very  useful  historical  volume  which  ought  to  have 
been  written  years  ago  is  Mr.  R,  Nisbet  Bain's  "  Scandi- 
navia," Issued  by  tbe  Cambridge  University  Press  in 
England,  and  imported  by  the  Macmilians.  It  is  one 
ot  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series "  edil«d  by  Dr.  G. 
W.  Prothero.  Mr.  Bain,  who  is  author  of  "Charles 
XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empii-e,"  has 
written  an  excellent  political  history  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  from  1513  to  1900,  His  text  proves 
his  fundamental  thesis  that  "the  political  history  of 
Scandinavia  is  the  history  of  the  frustration  of  a  great 
Baltic  empire."  His  volume  is  really  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tbe  rise  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  politi- 
cal emineuce,  and  their  influence  on  European  politics 
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generRlly.  ScaDdinavianliintory,  hepoiotitaut,  in  large- 
ly a  record  "ot  aurpaifing  individual  genius  which 
seems  atmoat  to  turn  aside,  or  at  leaat  suspend  for  & 
time,  the  operation  of  Datural  laws."  This  heroic  pro- 
cessof  empire-building  on  flimsy  foundations,  however, 
exhausted  the  vital  forces  ot  Scandinavia.  Mr.  Bain 
tells  ua  in  liis  preflice  that  he  lias  studied  Scandinavia's 
foreign  relations,  not  only  from  Soandiuavian  records, 
but  from  Polish  documents  and  from  the  Russian  his- 
torian Solovev'8  great  "  Istoriya  Rossii."  A  number  of 
excellent  historic  maps  complete  the  volume.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  Norway  and  Sweden  are  at  odds, 
this  history  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

A  pleasant  i I ttte  collection  of  "  Historical  Tales  "  (Lip- 
piacott)  has  been  compiled  by  Charles  Morris.  The.se 
are  stories  of  American  history  illustrating  "the  ro- 
mance of  reality,"  The  collection  begins  with  "Ponce 
deLeon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth"'  and  ends  with 
"  The  Home-Comlng  of  General  I^ee  and  His  Veterans." 
Tha  volume  is  illustrated. 

The  Duttons  have  broughtout  the  Grant  Duff  "Notes 
(rom  a  Diary."  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant 
Duff  had  a  most  interesting  and  varied  career,  and  his 
diary,  extending  from  1951  for  just  half  a  century  (to 
January,  1901),  fur- 
nishes some   remarka- 


temporary  history. 
Politics  and  adminis- 
tration are  omitted 
from  general  consider- 
ation, an  these  phases 
of  Sir  Mo uutstu art's 
life  have  already  been 
handle<l  in  books  and 

volumes  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  peri- 
od from  ISOetolBOl.  A 
man  who  has  been  fur 
many  years  secretary  o  ( 

state  for  India,  for  tha  oiiant  uvvv, 

British  colonies  in  gen- 
eral, and  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
has  Interesting  things  to  say  outside  of  politics.    Sir 
Mountstuart  is  now  in  his  seventy-flftli  year,  but  is  still 
traveling  and  writing  about  his  travels. 

An  Incisive  study  of  the  part  played  by  MIrabeau  in 
the  French  Revolution  has  beeu  written  by  Mr.  Charlrs 
F.  Warwick  and  published  by  bippincott.  Mr.  War- 
wick, who  has  been  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  is  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  that  city,  intends  this  volume  to 
be  one  of  several  presenting  some  of  the  legal  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  principal 
eveut-s  of  which  he  purposes  grouping  around  the  terri- 
ble three— MinibeHU,  Danton,  and  Robespierre. 

The  real  romance  ot  Victor  Hugo's  life  was  his  friend- 
ship and  closer  relation.s  with  Mme.  Juliett*  Drouet. 
existing  over  more  than  fifty  years.  Some  years  ago, 
Hugo's  letters  to  Juliette  were  published  In  France,  but 
her  love-letters  in  reply  have  just  been  issued  for  the 
first  time,  with  description  and  editing  by  Henry  Wel- 
lington Wack  (Putnams).  Mr,  Wack  has  written  quite 
a  readable  book  about  these  letters,  giving  a  sketch  of 
Hugo's  life  during  his  exile  in  Guernsey,  with  personal 
anecdotes  and  extracts  from  correspondence,  and  Fran- 
cois Coppte  has  written  an  introduction.  The  book  in 
illustrated. 


Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  has  written  another  book.  It 
is  a  life  of  James  Watt  (Doubleday,  Page),  and  Is  in  an 
entirely  different  vein  from  his  "  Empire  of  Business" 
or  "Gospel  of  Life." 
Mr,  Carnegie  has  writ- 
ten a  biography  which 
revealed  to  him  as  he 
wrote  it  "oneot  the  fin- 
est characters  thatever 
graced  the  earth." 

lu  his  series  "Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Great  Scientists," 
Elbert  Hubbard  has  is- 
sued paper-bound  mon- 
ographs of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Newton,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Herschel.  A 
good,  suggestive  por- 
ANDREw  CARNEOiE.  trait  accompanles  each 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Hosadi'.i  famous  book,  "The  Trial  of  Jesus." 
Giovanni  Rosadi,  a  Deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
and  a  famous  criminal  lawyer  and  advocate  in  the  court 
of  Tuscany,  condemns  the  trial  of  Jesus  as  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  judged  merely  by  the  standard  of  Roman 
law.  He  writes  with  a  flery,  burning  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  which  ImparUareligious  stimulation  to  his 
boob,  which  has  already  been  translated  into  a  number 
of  different  languages.  The  particular  signiflcance  of 
the  work  is  perhaps  due  to  the  two  facts  that  it  treats 
the  fiamous  trial  as  a  matter  of  history  and  gives  it  its 
proper  legal  standing,  and  also  that  it  portrays  the  per- 
sonality of  tha  man  Christ  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  a 
class  of  readers  usually  indifferent  to  religious  books. 
The  English  translation  has  been  edited  and  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Emile  Reich,  author  ot  "Success  Among  Na- 
tions," "The  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe,"  and 
other  works. 

.  EXPLORATIONS,  TRAVEL.  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
A  vivid  account  of  two  years  spent  among  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  South  Pole  is  given  by  Dr,  NordenskjHld 
in  his  stirring  volume,  "  Antarctica."  This  book,  writ- 
ten In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  J.  Gunnar 
Aodersson,  [a  Im- 
ported from  London 
by  the  MacmlllauB. 
Dr.  NordenskjOld 
tells  the  story  of  the 
whole  expedition, 
and  puts  the  part 
played  by  Sweden  in 
its  proper  setting. 
He  outlines  the  gen- 
eral scheme  deter- 
mined upon  at  the 
International  Geo- 
graphical Congress 
in  London,  In  1806, 
by  which  the  entire 
FrontlBplecB  (rednceil).  South  Polar  zone 

was  to  be  explored  ' 
by  means  of  international  collaboration  between  BofT' 
land,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  England  wan  given  the 
task  of  investigating  the  tracte  south  ot  the  Paoifle, 
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Oeraifin]' thatot  carrying  out  similar  wnrK  south  of  the 
Indian  Oc«aD,  while  Sweden  had  for  her  field  of  labor 
the  lands  and  seas  lying  to  the  south  of  South  America 
and  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Nor- 
denksjSld  expedition,  in  the  vessel  AntarcUc,  left  Eu- 
rope in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  spent  the  following 
Antarctic  winter  in  the  South  Polar  regions.  It  will  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  Germao  expedition  was  the 
only  one  to  succeed,  reaching  home  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  English  ex t)edition  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  ice,  and  wan  obliged  to  remain  for  a  year 
longer  tban  had  been  calculated  on.  Tixe  Antarctic  wbs 
caught  in  the  ice,  "nipped"  and  sunk,  and  it  took  two 
relief  parties  to  Qnully  rescue  Dr.  Nui-den^kjUld  and 
his  foUowem.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
with  many  of  the  scientific  notes,  much  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  other  scientific  results  were  saved,  and,  thanks 
to  the  financial  help  of  the  Swedish  Government,  the 
full  report  is  now  being  edited.  This  volume  is  Dr. 
NordenskjBld's  own  story  (prepared  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Andersson  and  Captain  l.araen,  of  the  .^nt- 
orctic).    It  is  very  fully  illiislrated. 

The  first  work  to  deal  in  an  adequate  descriptive  way 
withour  Arctic  possession  is  Mr.  J.  S.  McLain's  "Alaska 
and  the  Klondike"  (McClure,  Phillips).  Mr.  McLalu 
traveled  over  all  the  peninsula  as  a  member  of  theSena- 
torial  committee  of  1903,  visiting  the  American  and 
British  gold  fields,  the  island  districts,  Nome,  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  Yukon  country.  His  illustrated  account 
of  the  country,  with  its  history,  resources,  and  possi- 
bilities for  the  future,  is  a  pioneer  work,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  public  document. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  after  "Following  the  Sun-Flag" 
through  Manchuria  as  American  newspaper  correspond- 
ent with  General  Oku's  army,  returned,  never  having 
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seen  a  battle  or  gone  farther  than  the  field  of  Liao- 
Yang  several  weeks  after  the  conflict.  His  spoils  of 
war  after  seven  months,  he  declares  In  this  entertain- 
ing volume  (published  by  the  Scrlbners),  were  "post- 
mortem battlefields,  wounded  convalescents  in  hospi- 
tals, deserted  trenches,  a  few  graves,  and  one  Russian 
prisoner  in  a  red  shirt."  Mr.  Foi  praises  his  treatment 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  while  in  Japan,  hut  criti- 
cises those  authorities  tor  not  informing  the  newspaper 
men  at  once  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  front,  rather 
than  dallying  with  them  and  keeping  them  dangling 
for  months  in  Tokio  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  to  go  to  the  front.  There  are  some  bits  of  very 
fine  description  in  this  volume. 

A  handsome  work  on  Ireland,  with  illustrations  from 
paintings  made  especially  for  the  book,  lias  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frank  Mathew,  who  explains  and  de- 
scribes the  scenes  painted  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Walker, 
B.H.A.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Blacks,  of  Lon- 
don, and  imported  by  the  Mucmillans.  Books  about 
Ireland,  this  artist  and  author  believe,  are  too  much 
given  to  controversy  and  too  little  to  description.  Their 
endeavor  is  l«  deal  with  the  nature  of  Ireland,  and  with 
the  consequent  natures  of  Irislimeu.  The  text  upon 
which  they  embroider  their  discourse  is  the  old  legend 
that  Ireland  "was  separated  from  therestof  the  known 
world,  and,  in  some  way.  Is  always  to  be  distinguished 
as  another  world,"    The  very  handsome  illustrations 

"Shakespeare's  London,  "by  Henry  The  w  Stephenson 
(Holt),  includes,  besides  a  topographical  study  of  the 
city  as  it  was  seen  hy  Shakespeare,  some  very  enter- 
taining chapters  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  Good  use  is  made  of  the  descriptions  left  hy 
contemporary  writers. 

The  report  of  the  Bahama  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Baltimore  in  1903,  edited  by 
Prof.  Geoi^  B.  Shattuck  (Macmlllan),  contains  sixteen 
distinct  papers  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  all  prepared  by  specialists,  most  ol 
whom  were  present  on  the  expedition  and  directed  the 
work  of  their  respective  investigations.  As  the  editor 
of  this  publication  remarks  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
to  President  Oilman,  the  appearance  of  the  book  at  a 
time  when  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  seems  most  opportune.  All  the  illustrations  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  the  book  gives  a 
wonderfully  complete  picture  of  the  resources  and  the 
physical  features  of  the  Bahamas. 

A  journey  through  the  Jewish  centers  o(  the  old 
world,  originally  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  Council  of 
the  Holy  Land  Relief  Fund,  has  furnished  Mr.  Elkan 
Nathan  Adler  with  some  most  interesting  material,  de- 
Bcriptive  and  anecdotal,  which  he  has  put  in  running 
story  form  In  a  little  volume  entitled  "Jews  in  Many 
Lands"  (Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America).  Mr. 
Adler,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  searched  for  every 
historic  corner  in  Europe,  Asia,  aud  Africa  where  his 
coreligionists  might  be  found.  He  has  the  journalist's 
instinct,  and  knows  how  to  describe  what  he  has  seen. 

"The  Better  New  York,  Its  Sights  and  Insights,"  la  a 
useful  little  volume  Issued  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service,  with  illustrations,  tables,  and  plans. 
It  ought  to  be  useful  to  large  employers  of  labor,  and 
to  all  strangers  In  the  great  city,  indicating,  as  it  does, 
the  uplifting  forms  of  recreation  and  entertainment 
available. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND   EDUCATION. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross 

was  forced,  a  few  years  ago,   to  resign  the  chair  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  Stanford  University,  and 
that  he  has  since  occupied  a  similar  chair  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.     Recalling  that  incident,  the  socio- 
logical  heresy- hunters  will   doubtless  examine   with 
particular  care  the  new  book  by  Professor  Ross,   en- 
titled  "The  Foundations  of  Sociology"  (Macmillan). 
Yet  the  keenest  among  them  will  And  difficulty,  we 
Imagine,  in  singlingout  any  censurable  utterance.    The 
book  is  of  value  to  the  lay  reader  in  that  it  clarifies  not 
a  few  of  the  f(%gy  statements  and  dednitions  that  have 
been  associated  with  this  newly  developed  science  to  itjt 
popular  detraction.    Professor  Robs  is  a  clear  and  for- 
cible writer.    His  book  is  published  in  "  The  CitiEcn's 
Library,"  under  the  e<iitorBhip  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 
A  number  of  the  addresses  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  be- 
fore the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  in  New  York,  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  book  form,  under  the 
title  "The  Religion  of 
Dnty"  (McClure,  Pliil- 
lips).     Among    the 
speeches    o(    buraing, 
presen  I  -  day     i  nterest 
are  :   "  Changes  in  the 
Conception    of    God," 
"  The  Kthical  Attitude 
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"The  Consolation  of 
the  Religion  ot  Duty." 
and  "The  Essentinl 
Difference  Between  Clii' 
Ethical  Societies  and 
the  Churches." 

Miss  Kate  Stephens, 
f ormerl  y  occn  py  i  n  g  the 
chair  of  (ireek  In  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  gen- 
erally well  known  as  club  woman,  magazine  writer,  and 
newspaper  e< I i tor,  has  written  a  clever  book  of  essays, 
under  the  title  "Ameri- 
can Thumh-Prints" 
(Lippincott).     These  es- 
says   appeared    in    the 
Bookman  and  the  At- 
lantlc  Monthly,  and  cov- 
er subjects   ot  national 
life  calculated  to  show 
"the  metal  of  our  men 
and  women."    Tbe  essay 
on    tbe    New    England 
woman  is,  perhapa,  the 
most  incisive  of  the  col- 
lection. 

A  series  of  magazine 
articles  on  Rassla  and 
the  Russian    people   by 
KATE  STBp^E^s.  writers  of  different  na- 

tionalities, among  them 
being  Alfred  Rambaud,  Vla<limir  SImkovltch,  Peter 
Roberts,  and  J.  Novicow,  have  been  published  in  one 
Tolume  by  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  under  the  general  head 
"The  Case  of  Russia."  Most  ot  these  articles  appeared 
originally  lathe  Intematlonnl  Quarterly.  The  writers 
are  stadenta  of  the  Slavonic  race  and  its  home.  There 
is  a  good  deal  ot  psychological  Interest  In  the  esBayB, 
particularly  In  that  of  Mr.  Novicow. 

The  flrsl  volume  o(  the  "  Proceedings  ot  the  Amerioan 


Political  Science  Association"  has  just  come  from  the 
press.  This  association  was  established  less  than  two 
years  ago,  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific  stud^ 
of  politics,  public  law,  ndniinistratlon,  and  diplomacy. 
It  has  a  membership  of  more  than  two  hundred,  and 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  tbe 
American  Historical  Association  at  Chicago  last  De- 
cember. The  present  volume  ot  proceedings  contains 
papers  on  "Tbe  Beginnings  of  War,"  by  Theodore  S. 
Woolsey ;  on  "Colonial  Policy,  with  Reference  to  the 
Philippines,"  by  Bernard  Moses ;  on  "Colonial  Auton- 
omy," by  Paul  S.  Reinscb  ;  on  "The  Reorganization  ot 
Local  Government  in  Cuba,"  by  Leo  S.  Rowe;  on  "The 
Regulation  of  Railway  Rates,"  hy  Martin  A.  Knapp,  ot 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a  number  ot 
other  important  essays  and  dlscu-Hsions. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairtie's  book  on  "The  National  Ad- 
ministration ot  the  United  States  of  America"  (Mac- 
millan) is  perhaps  the  first  comprehensive  work  on  this 
subject  that  has  ever  been  published.  No  account  ot 
national  government  as  a  whole  has  been  attempted, 
but  simply  a  description  of  the  ailministratlve  system, 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  being  mentioned 
only  in  their  direct  relations  to  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. There  are  chapters  on  the  genera!  and  special 
administrative  hours  at  the  President,  of  tbe  Senate 
and  House,  ot  the  cabinet,  and  at  the  several  executive 
departments  and  detachol  bureaus.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  this  study  was  not  undertaken  long  ago. 

A  very  handy  and  valuable  legal  work  Is  Prof.  F. 
Meili's  "International  Civil  and  Commercial  Law," 
which  has  just  been  translated  and  edited  by  Arthur 
K.  Kubn  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Meili  is  professor  of  Inter- 
national private  law  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  and 
was  delegate  of  Switzerland  to  the  Hague  international 
conference.  He  treats  the  entire  subject  as  it  is  of 
international  law  as  founded  upon  thorough  legislation 
and  practice.  Mr.  Kuhn,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  has  not  only  translated  the  work,  hut  has 
stipplemented  it  with  additions  from  American  and 
English  law.  Very  useful  lists,  annotations,  and  bib- 
liographies complete  the  work. 

A  thoughtful  es.'<ay  on  "Tbe  Japanese  Spirit"  (James 
Pott  &  Co.)  has  been  written  hy  Okakura  Yoahlsabnro, 
and  to  this  volume  George  Meredith  has  written  an  In- 
troduction. The  volume  consists  of  reproductions  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Okakura  at  the  University  of 
I^ndon.  Tbe  essays  take  up  and  discuaa  most  of  the 
peculiarly  characteristic  national  traits  of  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Miss  Katharine  E.  Dopp's 
book  on  "  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Bdn- 
catlon"  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press)  has  passed  to 
a  tblrd  edition,  and  that  an  important  new  chapter  ta 
devoted  to  ways  of  procuricig  material  equipment  for 
Industrial  training  In  schools  and  to  suggestions  for 
using  such  equipment  so  as  to  enhance  the  value  ot 
colonial  history.  This  chapter  will  be  found  especially 
helpful  to  teachers  who  have  neither  the  equipment 
Itself  nor  a  sufficient  knowledge  ot  approved  methods 
ot  utilizing  It  In  their  school  work. 

"Imaginary  Obligations"  (Dodd,  Mead)  is  the  title 
of  Mr.  Frank  Moore  Colby's  "attempt  to  encroach  on 
the  zone  ot  moral  indifference."  He  has  written  on  the 
topics  In  this  volnme,  he  declares,  because  he  enjoys 
their  absurdity  ;  "but  incidentally  they  may  show  why 
BO  many  of  us  grow  old  rigidly  or  develop  an  alarming 
epiritnal  pomposity  In  our  middle  age." 
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BOOKS  07  NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

The  apirit  of  revolt  that  leads  men  and  women  in 
oar  great  cities  to  throw  off  the  shaekles  tliat  bnve 
bound  tbem  to  the  conventional  routine  of  city  life  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  joys  of  tiie  forest  and  the  farm 
la  voiced  in  "The  I-ife  Worth  Living,"  by  Thomas 
Diion,  Jr.  (Douhleday,  Page).  Thia  little  book  records 
the  author's  personal  experience.  It  tells  how  he 
learned,  after  years  o(  experimentation,  that  the  coun- 
try offera  the  ideal  environment  tor  the  home,  and  bow 
be  sought  and  found  his  own  hearthstone  and  rooftree 
on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  old  tidewater 
Virt^nia,  "  the  most  beautiful  and  least-known  spot  in 
our  continent."  Mr.  Dixon  sets  forth  the  attractions 
of  the  colonial  mansion  that  he  has  made  his  home,  and 
compares  it  with  the  "  nineteen-foot  alit  in  a  block  of 
scorched  mud  with  a  brown-atone  veneer"  which  served 
as  bis  abiding-place  in  New  York,  t«  the  manifest  dls- 
advantage  of  the  latter. 

All  persons  who  for  any  reason  have  made  a  special 
study  of  American  trees  and  wbrubs  have  liecome  deeply 
indebted  to  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  whose  monumen- 
tal work,  "The  Silva  of  North  America,"  has  long  been 
a  standard  authority  among  botaniata.  The  general 
reading  public  is  now  enabled  to  proAt  more  directly 
from  the  results  of  Professor  Sargent's  studies  through 
his  "  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin),  a  work  in  one  volume  containing  over 
eiglit  hundred  pages  and  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
illustrntions  from,  drawings  by  Charles  E.  Faxon.  In 
this  book,  Professor  Sargent  describes  American  trees 
and  their  uses  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  all  who  And 
any  inapiratiou  at  all  iu  outdoor  life.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent book  to  put  La  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  village  and  park  improvement,  while  owners  of  coun- 
try places  will  find  it  indeed  a  Vddc  mecum. 

Mr.  Louts  Harman  Feet's  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Cen- 
tral Park  "  (New  York  :  Manhattan  Press)  is  an  excel- 
lent manual  for  the  asaistance  of  the  New  York  tree- 
lover  whose  explorations  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
principal  park  of  hia  city.  The  rambler  in  Central 
Park  who  makes  diligent  use  of  thia  handbook  will 
soon  possess  himself  of  a  fund  of  information  regarding 
trees  and  shmba,  both  native  and  exotic,  which  he 
could  bardly  hope  to  attain  in  so  short  a  time  by  any 
other  method. 

At  last  a  book  has  appeared  wbicb  does  tor  the  wild 
fmlts  of  the  countryside  what  a  dozen  modern  fleld 
books  do  for  the  wild  flowers,— i.e.,  it  serves  as  a  key, 
or  guide,  for  the  identification  of  apocies.  "How  to 
Know  WlIdFruit8"(Macmillan)  is  thetitleof  this  work. 
The  author,  Mande  Gridley  Pel«rson,  has  tried  to  pro- 
vide a  convenient  system  by  which  plants  when  not  in 
flower  may  be  IdentiSed  by  means  of  fruit  and  leaf.  As 
in  the  cane  of  many  plants  this  flowerless  condition 
prevails  tot  a  great  part  of  tbe  year,  a  system  of  thia 
kind  baa  distinct  advantages. 

In  "Bird  Life  and  Bird  Ixire"  (Dutton)  we  have  a 
collection  of  papers  by  R.  Boaworth  Smith,  which  ap- 
peared originally  aa  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
logctber  with  several  bird  studies  which  were  pub- 
lished several  yeus  ago  in  other  periodicals.  Although 
written  In  England  uid  dealing  altogether  with  British 
birds,  Uieee  essaye  have  a  certain  charm  of  style  which 
■hoDld  Appeal  to  nature -lovers  the  world  over.  The 
MrdB  pArtlcnlarlj  tTeat«d  are  the  raven,  tbe  wild  duck, 
and  tbe  magpie. 


ART  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Asympathetic,  suggestive  analysisof  Japanese  paint- 
ing, under  the  title  "Impressions  of  Ukiyo-Ye,"  has 
been  written  by  Dora  Amaden  (Paul  Elder  &Co.).  This' 
study  treats  of  the  whole  school  of  Japanese  color- print 
artists,  and  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  half-tone 
reproductioa8offamou,i  paintings.  The  whole  is  printed 
on  Japanese  paper,  and  an  appendix  shows  facsimiles  of 
the  most  famous  aignatures  of  color-print  artists,  pre- 
sented in  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  collectors.  The 
art  ot  Ukiyo-Ye.  we  are  told  in  the  first  paragraph,  is 
"aapirltual  rendering  of  the  realism  and  naturalness 
of  the  daily  life,  intercourse  with  nature,  and  imagin- 
ings of  a  lively,  impressionable  race  in  the  full  tide  of  a 
passionate  craving  for  art." 

A  series  of  articles  which  appeared  originally  in  tbe 
Dial,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  have  been  revised 
and  elaborated,  and  published  (Holt)  as  studies  of 
"Dramatists  of  To-Day."  Mr,  Hale  presents  what  be 
calls  an  informal  discussion  of  the  significant  work  of 
Roatand,  Hanptmann,  Sudermann,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Phil- 
lips, and  Maeterlinck. 

An  English  version,  by  Grace  E.  Polk,  of  Suder- 
manu's  tour-act  drama,  "St.  John's  Fire,"  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  of  Minneapolis. 
This  strong  drama  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  English. 

A  collection  of  "Pictures  by  George  Frederick 
Watts,"  with  an  introduction  and  selections  by  Julia 
Ellsworth  Ford  and  Thomas  W.  Lament,  has  been  is- 
sued by  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.  This  ia  very  handaomeljr, 
illustrated,  with  full-page  half-tone  and  photogravure 
reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts' great  paintings,  eacb  one 
faced  by  some  appropriate  poetic  selection  from  proM 
or  poetry.  The  Introdnctioo  is  really  a  warm  tribute 
to  tbe  artist. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  TRADE  AND  BUSINESS. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Grerman  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  has  been  brought  out  in  English 
translation  in  elegant  typographical  form.  The  work 
has  been  edited  by  the  imperial  commissioner  and  the 
composition  and  printing  done  by  the  imperial  printing 
office  from  type  cast  from  designs  especially  made  for 
this  purpose.  Besides  being  a  catalogue  of  exhibits 
proper,  the  volume  contains  a  variety  of  articles  on 
trade,  industry,  and  economic  conditions  in  Germany, 
interspersed  with  statistical  and  historical  data.  We 
are  informed  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  this  very  artistic  catalogue  and  record-book  avail- 
able at  the  German  consulate-general's  office  in  New 
York.  These  will  be  distributed  gratis  (express  charges 
to  be  borne  by  the  recipient)  on  written  application. 

In  **  Modern  Advertising,"  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
and  Ralph  Holden,  recently  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co:  in  their  business  series,  the  authors  design  to 
give  the  general  reader  a  sane  and  sensible  exposition 
of  advertising  as  it  is  now  understood.  The  classifica- 
tion of  '* Modern  Advertising"  with  such  subjects  as 
The  American  Railway,  Banking,  Life  Insurance,  etc., 
in  this  business  series  itself  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  In  its  modern  sense,  advertising  is  said 
to  be  that  subtle  but  powerful  force  whereby  the  adver- 
tiser creates  a  demand  for  a  given  article  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people  or  arouses  the  demand  that  is 
already  there  in  latent  form.    In  the  chapter  on  the 


history  of  advertising,  a  brief  account  of  its  develop- 
ment during  the  last  half-century  is  given,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  many  spectacular  examples  of  success, 
like  P.  T.  Barnum,  Robert  -Bonner,  and  others.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  authors  that  the  annual  expenditure 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  and  billboard  advertising  is 
something  like  $600,000,000,  and  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able plans,  including  the  designing  of  attractive  and 
striking  copy  for  this  expenditure,  is  touched  upon  as 
an  important  department  of  modern  advertising.  The 
book  is  written  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  advertising  and  sales-manage- 
ment. In  the  chapter  on  the  advertising  agent,  the 
authors  rightfully  maintain  that  the  agent  has,  by 
making  the  initial  expenditures  of  the  manufacturers 
effective,  built  up  larger  businesses,  and  thereby  in- 
creased their  advertising  accounts  to  such  an  extent 
that  magazines  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  superior 
literary  productions,  and  that  in  a  sense,  therefore,  ad- 
vertising has  endowed  literature.  After  perusing  this 
work,  the  reader  may  not  be  fully  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  authors  that  "advertising  modifies  the  course  of  a 
people's  whole  thought,  gives  them  new  words  and 
phrases,  new  ideas,  new  fashions,  new  prejudices,  and 
new  customs,"  yet  he  will  certainly  have  removed  from 
his  mind  any  misapprehension  that  he  may  have  bad 
concerning  the  importance  and  dignity  of  advertising 
itself,  and  of  the  profession  of  the  modern  successful 
advertising  writer. 
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Here  is  what  some  constant 
users  say  about  Armour's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef: 

From  a  Massachusetts  lady: 
"/  have  kept  house  for  over 
forty  years,  and  in  the  homes  of 
my  three  married  daughters  as 
well  as  in  my  own  house  there 
is  always  a  supply  of  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef." 

An  Illinois  lady: 

"Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
eomes  the  nearest  to  being  the 
most  important  household  item  to 
me.  It  saves  much  time  and  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  foods;  it  is 
palatable,  healthful,  and  ready  to 
use.  To  be  served  as  a  separate 
course  at  dinner  or  in  gravies 
and  sauces,  or  as  a  whole  meal 
for  the  invalid,  and  makes  a  very 
refreshing  hot  drink  for  one  who 
is  tired.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
necessities  in  my  housekeeping  for 
the  past  fifteen  years" 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


With  the  coming  of  August  days, 
making'at  the  world's  diplomatic  center  shifts 
Portsmouth,  .^g^jf  ^^  ^Yie  quiet  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire.  For 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  commissioners  who 
are  to  try  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan  under  the  hospitality  of  tjhe 
United  States  Government  will  not  attempt  to 
do  their  work  in  the  summer  heat  of  Washing- 
ton, but  will  avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  and 
comparative  seclusion  afforded  by  the  United 
States  naval  station  at  Portsmouth,  which  occu- 
pies an  island  in  the  harbor,  and  which  boasts  a 
substantial  new  building  that  has  been  made 
ready  for  the  distinguished  plenipotentiaries. 
The  victorious  Japanese  will  be  represented  by 
their  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Baron  Komura, 
who  arrived  at  Seattle  on  July  20,  and  the  Jap- 
anese minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Takahira. 
The  Russian  Government  will  be  represented 
by  the  new  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington, 
Baron  Rosen,  and, — what  is  most  notable  of  all, 
— by  Russia's  ablest  and  foremost  public  man, 
€ount  Sergiiis  Witte. 
I 

^     ^  tM,.^    It  is  surmised  that  the  chief  impor- 

Count  WItte    ^  *a.i/!ij--         -n- 

the  Central  tance  01  the  final  decision  m  Russia 
'"'«""'••  to  send  M.  Witte  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  first  place,  he  is  known  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  war  and  as  being  in  favor  of  peace, 
while,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  asserted  that  he 
would  not  accept  this  responsibility  until  a  much 
more  complete  power  to  agree  upon  terms  had 
been  granted  than  the  Czar's  government  had 
intended  at  first  to  confer  upon  the  commission- 
■ers.  Thus,  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  expe- 
rience and  discernment  in  Europe  who  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  attempt  of  the  commission- 
ers to  agree  upon  terms  would  not  result  in  the 
making  of  peace,  but  that  the  war  would  go  on 
indefinitely.,  M.  Witte's  appointment  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  of  favorable  omen.  It  is 
■useless  to  guess  how  long  the  commissioners  may 


protract  their  negotiations.  Although  clothed 
with  great  powers,  they  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  refer  points  almost  constantly,  by  cipher  cable 
messages,  to  their  governments  at  home. 

The  things  they  are  called  upon  to 
of  Vast  decide  must  affect  in  a  far-reaching 
Moment.  y^Q^j,  not  Only  the  two  nations  now 
at  war,  but  most  of  the  other  important  powers, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  American.  Thus,  Ports- 
mouth will  be  a  Mecca  of  diplomats  and  journal- 
ists, although  the  sessions  of  the  commissioners 
will  be  anything  but  public  and  open.  It  took 
many  weeks  for  our  commissioners  and  those  of 
Spain,  in  session  at  Paris  in  1898—99,  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  under  which  Spain  withdrew 
from  CuVja  and  ceded  to  us  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  Ours  was  a  comparatively  small 
war,  and  its  only  specific  object  was  to  settle 
the  future  status  of  Cuba.  The  present  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia  is  of  vastly  greater 
consequence,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  men 
who  are  to  try  to  fix  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
peace  will  be  correspondingly  heavy.  What- 
ever form  of  agreement  may  be  made,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  interference  on  the' 
part  of  other  nations.  Russia  made  a  settlement 
with  Turkey  after  the  war  of  1877-78.  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  however,  interfered,  and  the 
Berlin  Congress  greatly  modified  the  terms  that 
Turkey  had  been  compelled  to  accept  from  the 
victor.  When  Japan  defeated  China,  in  1895, 
the  terms  of  peace  as  arranged  between  the  con- 
tending powers  were  upset  by  the  interference 
of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  terms  arranged  between  the  com- 
batants themselves  were  better  for  the  true  wel- 
fare of  those  concerned,  and  far  better  for  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world,  than  were  the 
modified  terms  brought  about  by  outside  med- 
dling. In  thjB  present  instance,  there  will  be  no 
attack  upon  the  general  principle  that  China 
must   be    saved    from  dismemberment ;  and,— ^ 
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-From  the  Ohfo  &alt  Journal  (Colnmbna). 


that  regard  haa  been  seen  in  the  tributes  paid 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay^  who 
was  regarded  as  typifying  in  his  own  person- 
ality and  methods  the  present  spirit  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  other  countries. 
For  many  years  Mr,  Hay  had  not  known  firm 
health,  and  his  public  services  during  the  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt  administrations  were  reu' 
dered  only  with  pain  and  difBculty,  through  rigid 
care  to  avoid  everything  that  wouM  produce  a 
break-down.  In  spite  of  such  constant  care, 
however,  Mr.  Hay's  health  had  been  declining 
for  many  months,  and  he  had  in  April  gone  to 
Europe  in  a  condition  that  showed  at  least  very 
serious  need  of  rest  and  medical  treatment.  He 
returned  in  June,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to 
Washington,  retired  to  hia  country  home  on 
Lake  Sunapee,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery  ;  but  there  was  a  sudden  collapse 
early  in  the  morning  of  July  1,  and  the  sad 
news  of  his  death  was  announced  in  the  papers 
of  tbe  same  day.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  lingered  on  in  the  condition  of  an 
invalid.  As  it  was,  he  passed  away  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  greatest  fame,  when  all  the  world 
took  note  and  felt  his  loss. 


_  The  tributes  of  respect  and  esteem 

at  1*4  Hiim  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  were 
of  state,  without  a  single  discordant  note  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  undoubtedly  more  wide- 
spread and  sincere  than  would  have  been  paid 
to  any  other  man  at  present  occupying  high 
position  in  the  diplomacy  or  foreign  offices  of 
any  nation  whatsoever.  We  publish  elsewhero 
in  this  number,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman,  a  personal  sketch  of  Mr.  Hay  which 
'  explains  very  well  why  he  was  thus  highly  re- 
garded at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, not  only  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life, 
but  also  in  his  conduct  of  public  and  inter- 
national affairs.  He  carried  fine  manners  as 
well  aa  high  principles  into  the  duties  of  bis 
great  office.  He  brought  to  bis  work  not  so 
much  a  profound  or  scholarly  mind  as  one 
highly  trained  and  widely  informed,  and,  above 
all,  a  mind  of  rare  cultivation  and  refinement. 
With  hia  coming  to  the  State  Department  thei-e 
disappeared  completely  and  forever  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  tradition  of  American  "shirt 
sleeves "  diplomacy.  With  our  enlarged  and 
more  complicated  international  position,  tbe 
business  of  our  Secretary  of  State  has  become 
a  far  more  delicate  thing  than  it  was  in  times 
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gone  by,  and  the  changed  conditions  will  re- 
quire altered  methods.  The  character  and  range 
of  this  expanded  international  business  of  ours 
is  well  shown  in  the  article  that  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore  writes  for  this  number  of  the  Review 
upon  Mr.  Hay's  career  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy.  It  would  be, 
in  our  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
Secretary  Hay  was  doing  his  work  in  a  manner 
that  separated  him  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  administration  in  which  he  belonged.  Un- 
questionably, President  McKinley  was  head  of 
the  executive  government  during  his  incum- 
bency ;  and  in  like  manner  it  is  true  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  been  in  all  respects  at  the 
head  of  his  own  administration  and  the  chief  mas- 
ter of  all  its  policies,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

If  Mr.  Hay  was  the  man  for  the 
Again  in  the  period  in  which  he  served  the  Gov- 
cabinet.  emment  as  Secretary  of  State,  it  is 
certainly  not  less  true  that  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
proved  himself  the  man  for  the  still  more  press- 
ing and  serious  emergencies  that  confronted 
the  War  Department  during  the  five  years  that 
he  spent  as  War  Secretary.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  brought  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  itself,  but  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Cuba  and  the  creation  of  its 
new  republic,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of 
government  and  administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  adjustment  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  the  one  ocean 
and  Porto  Rico  in  the  other.  When  Mr.  Root 
withdrew  from  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet, 
in  February,  1904,  it  was  because  he  had  ac- 
complished all  of  the  larger  tasks  which  he  had 
undertaken  ;  and  after  this  grc^at  work,  intense 
as  well  as  protracted,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  repose  as  well  as  to  the  emoluments  of  private 
life.  He  came  back  at  once  to  the  leadership  of 
the  New  York  bar,  and  to  a  practice  great  in  the 
range  of  its  bearing  upon  the  business  affairs  of 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  correspondingly 
lucrative.  But  when,  on  Mr.  Hay's  death,  the 
President  asked  Mr.  Root  to  return  to  the  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  prompt  accept- 
ance of  the  new  public  task. 

The  very  nature  of  the  problems  with 

of  the       which  Mr.  Root  had  to  deal  as  Secre- 

Situation,     ^^^y  Qf  ^Y&r  brought  him  in  constant 

relation  with  foreign  affairs,  while  his  eminence 
as  a  lawyer  and  his  wisdom  as  an  adviser  had 
made  him  all  along  so  close  in  the  confidence 
of  the  President  in  all  policy-making  situations 
that  he  takes  up  the  work  of  Secretary  of  State 
with  entire  familiarity,  and  with  easy  mastery. 


Mr.  Hay's  great  qualities  as  Secretary  of  State 
were  in  the  main  developed  after  several  years 
of  experience  in  a  position  which  he  held  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  during  the  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  government.  It  is  no  disparagement, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Hay  to  remark  that  Mr.  Root 
brings  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  more 
complete  qualifications  than  those  possessed  by 
any  other  man  at  the  moment  of  first  taking  up 
the  duties  of  that  particular  portfolio.  Mr.  Hay 
had  rounded  out  his  great  career,  and  his  work 
was  done.  He  was  only  sixty-seven,  but  for  a 
good  while  he  had  felt  himself  the  victim  of  de- 
clining years.  Mr.  Root  at  sixty  is  as  young- 
looking  a  man  as  the  entirely  new  picture 
of  him  published  herewith  would  indicate.  His 
mind  is  as  fresh  and  elastic  as  that  of  a  man 
half  his  age,  while  it  has  the  added  advantage 
that  comes  from  experience  and  maturity. 

It  is  wholly  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Polities  Mr.  Root's  appointment  has  had  any 
'"  '^'  intentional  political  bearing,  or  that 
it  necessarily  puts  him  in  the  line  of  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  Presidential  nom- 
inations somehow  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  from  any  man's  giving  them 
thought.  Meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Root  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at 
hand  the  man  who  has  all  along,  out  of  ofiBce  as 
well  as  in  it,  been  his  closest  adviser  in  public 
matters  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  secured  the 
services  in  public  affairs  of  great  moment  of  a 
man  whose  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good  are  as  great  as  are  his  talents  and  his 
discretion.  Mr.  Root  will  naturally  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  high  diplomatic  business 
going  forward  at  Portsmouth,  in  view  of  his 
past  management  of  the  American  part  of  the 
Chinese  expedition  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
troubles,  his  part  in  the  history  of  Philippine 
affairs,  and  his  interest  in  still  other  phases  of  the 
far-Eastern  situation  and  Pacific  Ocean  affairs. 

^^^  It  is  reported  that  there  will  in  the 
Paul  Jones  near  future  be  some  reorganization 
Ceremonies.   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Department,   and   that 

Mr.  Loomis,  First  Assistant  Secretary,  will  be 
promoted  to  some  diplomatic  position,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  made  before  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  charges  relating  to  Mr.  Loomis  as 
minister  to-  Venezuela.  It  is  rumored,  though 
not  absolutely  confirmed,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Gris- 
com.  United  States  minister  to  Japan,  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Loomis  at  Washington.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Loomis,  who  had  gone  abroad  for  a  vaca- 
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tion  trip,  had  taken  pait  in  the  formal  < 
■  niea  at  Paris  with  wliich  the  body  of  our  Rreat 
naval  hero,  Paul  Joni>s,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
had  been  placed  by  the  French  Government  in 
the  CQBtody  of  Admiral  RijrBbeo.  This  officer 
had  gone  with  a  squadron  of  war  vessels  and 
mach  pomp  to  bear  to  the  United  States  the 
leaden  casket  in  which  the  embalmed  body  had 
been  placed  bo  long  ago.  as  if  for  traosmission 


to  this  country  at  that  very  time.  Our  retiring 
ambassador.  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  and  .Assistant 
Secretary  Loomis  had  been  apjiointed  special 
nnvoys  for  this  ceremonial  occasion  in  France, 
While  abroad.  Mr.  Looniia  is  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  tlie  buainess  organization  of  mir  diplomatic 
service.  General  Porter  comes  home  with  great 
presti(ie,  and  he  well  deserves  praise  for  the  suc- 
cessful SL-arcli  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Jone" 
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.  ..    „      ^  Since  American   diplomacy  lias  he- 
for  Our  Far-  come  ao  much  respected,  and  its  per- 
iiga  Stmici.  gQdjjg]   Jb  gQ    favorably   received  in 
moat   foreign   lands,    it   is  quite   time  that  the 
service  should  receive  better  treatment  at  the 
bands  of  Congress  than  lias  been  accorded  it 
hitherto.     Tt  is  sot  in  keeping  with  tbe  dignity 
of    our    government    that    diplomatic    salaries 
should  be  so  small  that  the  important  ambassa- 
dorships are  tending,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  to 
bo  given  only  to  men  of  large  private  wealth. 
It    happens    that    Mr. 
"WhitelawReidhadthe 
experience  and   the 
qualities  which  would 
have  brought  him  sue- 
cess  as  ambassador  at 
London,  even  without 
private   means   at   his 
disposal.     But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Keid 
pays  Tnore    for    his 
■  house- rent   alone  than- 
the  entire  salary  of  Iiis 
office.      Tlie    situation 
would  be  greatly    im- 
proved if  our  govern- 
ment sliould  acquire  or 
build   suitable   bouses 
for  the  offices  and  resi- 
dences    of    American 
ambassadors  and  min- 
isters in  the  principal 
capitals  of  tiie  world. 
With    such     provision 
made,   and  some  rear- 
rangement of  salaries, 
Uncle  rtam  would  not 
have  to  ask  his  repre- 
sentatives   abroad     to 
pay  a  large  part  of  their 

bills    from    their   own  hob.  david  j 

pocketl'ooks.    Apropos  (The  American  mlnlntei 

of  Mr.  Keid's  going  to 

England,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  reception  he  has 
received  there  on  all  hands, — tlie  friendliness 
shown  beinff  in  part  personal,  but  chiefly  an  in- 
dication of  good-will  toward  the  country  Mr. 
Reid  represents,  in  like  manner,  the  opportu- 
nity afford(.'d  by  tije  ci-remonirs  in  France  to 
which  wc  liavo  alluded  brougbt  forth  most  agree- 
able tokens  of  friendliness  toward  this  country 
and  its  representatives  on  the  part  of  the  great 
French  republic.  In  ItuBsia,  where  there  lias 
been  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  prevalence  here  of 
sympathy  with  Japan  in  the  war,  and  also,  per- 


haps, on  account  of  the  attitude  ot  this  country 
toward  Russia's  Jewish  policy,  there  have  been 
many  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to  our  present 
ambassador,  Mr.  Meyer  ;  and  this  gentleman  has 
rendered  unquestioned  service  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

mil  ^Iiilo  speaking  of  our  diplomatic 
atTue  service,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
'"'■  again  the  fitness  of  the  appointment 
of -Dr.  David  J.  Hill  to  the  post  of  minister  at 
The  Hague,  from  which 
Mr.  Stanford  Newel  re- 
tires after  a  service  of 
many  years.  Dr.  Hill, 
who  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  our 
minister  to  Switzer- 
land, had  for  five  years 
previous  been  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Earlier  than 
that  he  had  by  much 
study  made  himself  an 
authority  in  interna- 
tional law  and  diplo- 
matic history,  and  had 
given  especial  atten- 
tion to  tbe  subject  of 
international  arbitra- 
tion. It  so  happened 
that  at  the  time  of  the 
preparations  for  the 
peace  conference  at 
The  Hague,  Secretary 
Hay  was  much  occu- 
pied with  other  affairs ; 
and  Dr.  Hill,  as  First 
Assistant  Secretary, 
liad  full  charge  of  the 
business  of  arranging 
iYMB  niu.  £^j,  j\jj)gj.i(.an    partici- 

to  The  Netherlands.)  pation   in  that   confer- 

ence. When  all  the 
facts  are  known,  it  will  appear  that  to  Dr. 
Hill  as  mucli  as  to  any  other  man  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
delegates  wore  inspired  to  turn  a  futile  disarma- 
ment conference  into  a  successful  arbitration 
congress.  There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  l)r.  Hill's  going  to  The  Hague,  where  he  will 
become  the  natural  leader  in  the  management  of 
the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration, 

^^j         It  was  a  ])art  of   Dr.  Hill's  plan,  in 

Mngnam      taking   the  quiet  but  dignified  post 

"'*'■        of  minister  to  Switzerland,  to  devote 

himself  to   the  carrying  on  of  his  studies  in 


diplomatic  hietory  and  to  the  writing  of  an 
el&berate  treatise  in  that  field.  The  first  vol- 
ume -of  Dr.  Hill's  great  work, — five  volumes 
more  are  to  fo]low,^ia  entitled  "The  Struggle 
(or  Ijniversal  Empire,"  and  it  deals  with  the 
early  and  medieval  period  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  emergence  of  nationalities,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  second  volume,  which 
is  to  follow  at  once,  will  be  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  European  territorial  sovereignty  ;  and 
these  two  volumes  together  will  be  regarded  by 
their  author  as  indicating  the  foundations  of 
diplomatic  history.  Four  more  volumes  will 
bring  the  narration  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  while  each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  the  six  will  form  a  continuous  work 
tinder  the  general  title  '•  A  History  of  Diplo- 


macy   in    the    International    Development    of 

Europe."  The  Hague  will  afford  favorable 
conditions  for  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Hill's 
great  work,  and  it  is  Iiighly  creditable  that  this 
American  scholar  and  diplomat  should  so  de- 
vote hia  spare  time.  Undertakings  like  this  of 
Dr.  Hill  are  in  line  with  tiie  great  traditions  of 
tlie  Motleys,  the  Frescotta,  the  Bancrofts,  and 
many  others. 

.  ,  .  The  peace  negotiations  kept  Presi- 
aomrnmmi  In  dent  Roosevelt  at  Washington  later 
suamtr  Dagi.  jj^^^j  j^^  usually  Stays  there  during 
the  summer  time,  and  he  returned  to  his  Oyster 
Bay  home  on  July  '29.  He  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  5,  with  the  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, to  attend  tbe  funeral  of  Secretary  Hav. 
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official  has  made  private  use  of  Euch  information 
must  bring  utter  and  final  condemnation  upou 
the  whole  career  of  Secretary  Wilson  ae  head  of 
that  department.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
more  absurd.  While  the  development  of  the 
statistical  bureau  and  its  special  application  to 
cotton-crop  reporting  are  interesting  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  department,  they  are  far  from 
being  its  principal  object.  Through  its  experi- 
ment stations,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  de- 
partment is  engaged  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture,  stock-raising,  and  kindred  industries. 
Secretary  Wilson  has  achieved  a  magnificent 
success  during  his  long  incumbency.  The  statis- 
tical bureau  might  well  enough  be  turned  over 
to  the  permanent  census  organization, — so  far  is 
it  from  bearing  a  vital  relation  to  the  chief  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  under  Mr.  Wilson's 
direction  for  the  progress  of  rural  industries. 

^^         The    Department   of    the    Interior, 
Hiiehcocii'a    under  Secretary  Hitchcock,  has  gone 
steadily    forward    in  improving  the 
r«.»  ...IF.  n...v.urvu-.r  admiuistratiori  of  such  bureaus  as  that  concerned 

with  the  Indians,  for  example  ;  and  it  has  justi- 
fied itself  in  its  endeavors  to  improve  the  methods 
of  administering  the  land  laws.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  be  noted  the  results  of  the  trial  of 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  who  was  charged 
with  the  improper  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
certain  violators  of  the  land  laws  in  obtaining 
possession  of  valuable  parts  of  the  public  do- 
main. Senator  Mitchell's  trial  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  which 
lasted  two  weeks,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
on  July  3.  The  Government  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  break  up  a  conspiracy  organized  by  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  Western  syndicate  which 
had  been  obtaining  through  fraudulent  processes, 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  immense  areas  of 
public  land,  often  forty  times  as  valuable  as  the 
sums  paid  by  them. 


(Secretary  of  tlie  Interior.) 

In  spite  of  unceasing  public  labors,  he  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  robust  health  and  vigor 
hardly  equaled  by  any  other  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try. Administrative  affairs  have  gone  forward 
smoothly  in  spite  of  some  changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  cabinet.  Secretary  Taft,  who  had 
started  for  San  Francisco  on  ins  way  to  the  Phil- 
ippines when  Secretary  Hay  died,  was  advised 
by  the  President  to  continue  his  journey  without 
interruption.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable party,  including  a  number  of  members  of 
Congress.  Mr,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  whose 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  we  spoke 
last  month,  has  already  been  giving  much  evi- 
dence of  great  ability  and  high  ideals  in  adminis- 
trative work.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  now  fairly 
taken  hold  of  the  business  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  hisquiet  but  thorough  methods 
will  doubtless  in  due  time  show  many  good  re- 
sults. The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
subjected  to  some  criticism  because  of  the  dis- 
covery that  an  official  in  the  statistical  and 
crop- re  porting  bureau  had  been  furnishing  ad- 
vance information  regarding  the  state  of  the 
cotton  ciop  to  certain  speculators  on  tlie  New 
.York  Cotton  Exchange. 

.  „  M  Some  of  the  newspaper  comments 
ferStcniars  would  scem  to  Convey  the  imp ressi On 

wiiien.  jjj^j  ^jjp  whole  business  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  to  collect  cotton  statis- 
tics ;  and    that   the   discovery    that   an  under- 


Seioior  "^^^  technical  charge  upon  which 
Mitchtii  Senator  Mitchell  was  found  guilty 
foirnrf  emit!/,  ^^g  jjj^j  ^^  accepting  fees  for  using 
his  influence  as  a  United  States  Senator  with 
the  executive  liepartments  at  Washington. 
There  is  a  special  law  against  such  conduct,  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  true  when  Senator  Mitchell 
obtained  favors  from  Land  Commissioner  Her- 
mann for  his  clients  that  he  was  acting  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
venerable  Mitchell  had  been  elected  five  times 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  knew  well  the 
responsibilities  of  his  great  office.  His  humili- 
ation is  not  his  alone,  but  that  of  his  State  in 
its  exposition  year,   and  that   of  the  country 
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'which  he  h&S  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury helped  to  govern.  His  fault  is  a  fault  of 
the  times  in  wliich  we  live.  It  is  a  fault  for 
which  we  must  as  a  nation  put,  on  sackcloth  and 
ashee,  with  searching  of  hearts  and  an  earnest 
determination  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  wretched 
greed  for  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor  and  of 
BcrupulouB  integrity. 

The  Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  as 
eonrimtntai  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  not 
Ot»a»m»M.  poBed  at  ali  before  the  public,  but  he 
has  administered  the  duties  of  liis  portfolio  with 
a  stern  and  unbending  sense  of  rectitude.  Our 
public  life  is  decidedly  the  better  for  his  having 
come  into  Mr,  McKinley's  cabinet  and  stayed 
faithfully  at  his  post  on  into  the  second  Roose- 
velt administration.  The  great  bureaus  which 
are  grouped  together  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,— together  with  the 
other  services  that  pertain  to  the  portfolio, — 
make  up  an  array  of  public  interests  so  vast  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  are  far  greater  than  the 
administrative  work  that  belongs  to  all  the  de' 
partments  of  some  of  the  smaller  countries.  A 
highly  instructive  volume,  and  one  that  many 
thousands  of  people  ought  to  read,  is  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  cov- 
ers descriptively  and  in  a  terse  and  accurate 
way  a  number  of  matters  of  public  concern.  The 
part  of  it  devoted  to  the  general  land  office  shows 
the  wide  range  of  the  administrative  work  that 
has  to  be  carried  on,  and  also  sets  forth  the 
efforts  made  to  protect  the  public  domain,  in 
the  process  of  disposing  of  it  under  the  land 
laws,  from  the  rascals  who  have  in  so  many  in- 
genious ways  tried  to  obtain  its  best  parcels  by 
fraudulent  and  criminal  methods.  Its  informa- 
tion about  forest  reserves  alone  would  make  the 
volume  welcome  to  many  people.  After  the 
affairs  of  the  land  office  comes  the  presentation 
of  Indian  affairs.  Next  comes  the  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  pension  office,  so  immense  in 


the  volume  of  money  that  it  involves,  and  so 
far-reaching  in  its  relation  to  millions  of  people. 
The  patent  office,  which  enters  so  importantly 
into  the  commercial  and  economic  life  of  the 
American  public,  belongs  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
department,  as  also  does  the  geological  survey, 
with  its  current  investigations  in  Alaska,  its 
reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country, 
its  marvelous  scientific  work  of  various  sorte, 
its  relation  to  the  new  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion service  in  the  arid  regions,  and  its  many 
other  activities.  The  work  carried  on  under  the 
Hon.  "William  T.  Harris  as  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation belongs  also  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  formerly  did  the  Census  Bureau,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
A  large  amount  of  administrative  work  relating 
to  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Porto  Rico  also 
comes  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock. So,  also,  belongs  to  liis  portfolio  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, including  the  great  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Yosemite.  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  others.  Be- 
sides all  these  large  bureaus  and  services,  there 
are  many  other  matters  belonging  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  including  educational 
institutions  and  the  custody  and  care  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  "Washington. 

.  "We  mention  all  these  things  to  re- 

Cortuptiwi  mind  our  readers  of  the  vast  concerns 
lutreaaiKg?  ^jj^j.  \^^y^  [q  ^g  safeguarded  in  a  de- 
partment of  which  people  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  hear  very  little,  as  a  rule,  and  know 
still  less.  In  some  of  these  great  bureaus,  nota- 
bly the  public-land  service,  the  Indian  service," 
and  the  pension  service,  there  have  in  times  past 
been  practised  upon  the  govcrnmimt  and  people 
of  the  United  States  great  and  widespread  frauds 
and  wrongs.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  believe 
that  recent  and  current  abuses  in  these  services 
are  greater  than  in  former  times.     They  are,  on 


Receivtng  an  Tndlan  Scmtlnlzlne  ^  great  itedeatrlan. 

delegatioD.  his  cotreapondence. 

CHABACTswsrio  posBS.— From  tliB  Post  (WaghlnKt*!!). 
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the  contrary,  far  less  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  Such  services  ramify  so  greatly,  and  cover 
so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  employing  so 
many  local  officers  and  agents,  that  the  highest 
principles  and  ablest  talents  at  the  center  of 
things  cannot  always  avail  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing at  the  outlying  points.  But  our  public 
administration  is  growing  more  business-like 
and  efficient  than  ever  before  ;  and,  while  con- 
stant vigilance  is  needed,  there  is  no  ground  for 
cynicism  or  for  deep  discouragement. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when 

tiotiaofa    public  officials  see  their  own  friends 

Lauiafi  Age.    ^^^  boyhood  Companions — who  have 

^'struck  it  rich"  in  trust-promotion  or  other 
private  enterprises — living  in  fine  houses  and 
entertaining  lavishly,  touring  in  automobiles, 
and  cruising  in  private  yachts.  Ours  is  a  demo- 
cratic country,  with  a  high  average  of  intelli- 
gence and  nothing  whatsoever  in  social  talent 
and  aptitude  to  separate  those  who  are  lavish  in 
expenditure  from  their  friends  of  small  income. 
Official  salaries  are  small  when  measured  by  the 
social  prominence  and  the  spending  needs  of 
men  in  public  life  and  official  place.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  hard  for 
many  of  these  officials,  whose  families  have  so- 
cial ambition,  to  live  the  lives  of  the  official 
class  in  Germany,  where  there  is  so  much  pres- 
tige in  the  mere  holding  of  public  office, — such 
positions  being  for  life, — that  most  of  the  officials 
are  perfectly  content  to  live  modestly  and  simply, 
to  work  with  zeal,  to  lead  an  intellectual  life,  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  people  situated  like  them- 
selves, and  to  await  with  certainty  the  old-age 
pensions  that  always  come  with  retirement  from 
public  positions  held  faithfully  and  honestly. 
We  cannot  make  our  social,  official,  and  economic 
life  over  upon  the  German  model,  or  upon  any 
other  pattern  ;  and  we  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  both  in  public  administration  and  in 
the  business  and  social  affairs  of  private  life, 
under  the  conditions  that  we  find  prevailing 
here  in  the  United  States. 

»c  «     ,^   ^,  It  is  good  for  us,  therefore,  on  every 

The  President' a  ^  ,  i        u     •      . 

Sound  Moral  account,    that  WO    should   just    now 
Leadership,    j^g^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^  government 

so  sturdy  and  incessant  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  sound  living  for  these  times  as  President 
Roosevelt  shows  himself  to  be.  His  example  to 
the  young  men  of  this  country  is  of  priceless 
worth.  He  is  often  called  a  man  of  luck  and  a 
man  of  destiny  ;  but  everything  in  the  world 
that  has  ever  come  to  him  he  has  squarely 
earned  by  the  hard  work  and  the  right  living 
which  hav5  made  him   fit   for  occasions  when 


they  have  presented  themselves.  He  was  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  in  having  a  modest  fortune 
left  to  him  by  his  father  ;  but  he  would  have 
made  his  way  just  the  same  without  that  early 
advantage.  The  possession  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  this  world's  goods  is  desirable,  and 
that  fact  is  recognized  by  most  people  of  healthy 
mind  and  sound  observation.  But  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  developing  in  such  a  way  that  here, 
henceforth,  as  in  Europe,  most  things  really 
worth  having  are  becoming  as  accessible  to 
people  of  moderate  means  as  to  the  very  rich. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the 
signs  that  point  toward  a  widespread  revival  of 
interest  in  the  old-fashioned  principles  of  hon- 
esty, whether  in  public  or  in  private  life.  The 
country  begins  to  show  an  increased  degree  of 
honor  and  deference  to  the  public  man  who  has 
served  a  long  time,  and  has  lived  on  his  salary 
and  not  grown  rich.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
business  world  the  man  who  has  not  made  haste 
to  be  rich  by  questionable  methods,  but  who  has 
carried  fine  principles  into  his  business  affairs, 
reaps  a  sure  and  certain  reward  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men.  And  since,  after  all,  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  integrity  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  business  life,  there  is  no  truth  what- 
soever in  the  notion  that  modern  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  except  by  practising  and  conniv- 
ing at  dishonest  methods. 


The 


The  further  revelations  in  the  affairs 
'* Equitable"  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company 
as  a  Moral,  j^^yg  "been  used  to  advantage  by  the 
newspapers  and  all  other  agencies  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  as  a  warning  and  a  moral* 
to  enforce  the  principles  of  business  integrity 
and  honor.  Apropos  of  this  insurance  situation, 
we  promised  our  readers  las,t  month  that  in  the 
near  future  we  would  undertake  to  publish  a 
fair  and  just  statement  of  the  facts  thus  far 
brought  to  light  in  the  Equitable  investigation 
and  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  insur- 
ance business  in  general.  This  article  will  ap- 
pear in  the  September  number  of  the  Review. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  merely  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  associate  trustees,  who  are  voting 
the  Equitable  stock  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holders, have  been  filling  vacancies  on  the  Equi- 
table board  with  men  of  good  repute  not  engaged 
in  the  carrying  on  of  Wall  Street  enterprises. 
The  question  of  bringing  criminal  actions  against 
men  guilty  of  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the 
policy-holders  of  the  Equitable  was  under  care- 
ful consideration  last  month  by  District  Attorney 
Jerome.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole  truth 
must  come  out,  and  also  that  the  Equitable  in 
the  end  would  be  run  for  its  policy-holders. 
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The  Equitable  disclosures  are  so  re- 
Oonditiona  lated  U>  Other  financial  affairs  that 
Fauorabie.    ^^^  ^^  ^- ^^^  ^.y^^y  Seemed  considerably 

to  disturb  business  at  the  financial  center  ;  but 
all  this  had  been  seemingly  discounted  last 
month,  and  the  money  markets  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  were  in  a  normal  state.  The 
reports  of  railway  earnings  were  very  favorable 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  every  part 
of  the  country  showing  an  increase  of  gross 
earnings,  to  an  average  extent  of  6  per  cent. 
Following  the  favorable  railroad  situation  and 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries came  the  Government's  general  crop  report, 
of  the  date  of  July  1,  which  was  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  there  had  been  reason  to  expect,  and 
which  had  its  reassuring  effect  upon  all  lines  of 
business.  This  year's  wheat  crop  will  have 
turned  out  probably  more  than  one  hundred 
million  bushels  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 
A  great  corn  crop  is  anticipated.  The  crop  of 
oats,  when  the  record  is  finally  made  up,  is  likely 
to  be  the  largest  but  one  in  the  country's  his- 
tory ;  the  barley  crop  will  probably  have  broken 
the  record,  and  the  potato  crop  will  also  be  the 
largest,  excepting  one,  that  the  country  has  ever 
produced.  The  prices  of  staple  products  have 
been  firm,  and  thus  the  farming  community 
may  well  look  forward  to  a  favorable  outcome 
of  their  efforts  for  the  year  1905. 

^,  „    .        Uncle    Sam   himself    seems    not    to 

The  Business   ,  .      ,  .      ,  . . 

Affairs  have  had  so  lucky  a  year,  if  one 
of  Uncle  Sam.  ^^^^^^  Considers  the  Treasury  re- 
ports, inasmuch  as  the  government  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  exceeded  its  revenues 
by  more  than  $24,000,000.  But  these  are  mere 
matters  of  adjustment  of  taxation  to  the  prob- 
able public  needs,  and  the  government  reserves 
are  always  ample  for  such  emergencies  as  a  def- 
icit like  the  present  one.  No  government  in 
the  world  can  as  easily  as  ours  command  all  the 
money  it  requires  for  its  legitimate  objects.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  need  a  large  outlay,  but  this 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  rather 
than  as  an  expense,  and  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  with  the  expectation  that 
in  the  long  run  the  income  from  the  canal  will 
pay  the  interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  paying  off  of  the  principal. 

T^  ^     .     tt  is  reported  that  with  the  War  De- 

The  Canal  i    .      -,         ^  i  •    j 

and  Its      partment  already  so  much  occupied 
Direction,     ^-^.j^  Philippine    affairs,   as    well   as 

military  matters,  the  oversight  of  the  Panama 
Canal  may  be  transferred,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, to  the  State  Department.  If  that  ar- 
rangement should  go  into  effect  it  would  bring 


.abput  a  spnoewliat  curious  result.  It  is  well 
known  that'  f  resident  Roosevelt,  in  reorganizing 
the  Panapia  Comrpission,  tried  to  secure  the 
servicQ8  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  chairman,  and 
ofiered  him  a  salary  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Root  de- 
clined to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government 
in  that  particular  capacity.  Now,  however,  he 
takes  office  as  Secretary  of  State  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000  ;  and  if  the  oversight  of  the  Panama 
Canal  be  transferred  to  his  department  his  re- 
lations to  the  canal  work  will  become  direct  and 
important,  so  that  all  canal  affairs  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  President  through  the  very  man 
the  President  most  desired  for  the  direction  of 
the  undertaking.  It  will,  of  course,  make  no 
difference  to  Mr.  Shonts  as  chairman,  or  to  the 
other  members  of  the  commission,  whether  the 
affairs  of  the  Isthmus  are  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  or  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  most  important  of  recent  inci- 

Chtef       dents  connected  with  the  canal  has 

Engineer,     y^^^^  ^y^^  retirement  of  Mr.  John  F. 

Wallace.  This  occurred  on  June  28.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace had  only  recently  returned  to  the  Isth- 
mus after  having  been  in  this  country  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  regarding  the 
reorganization  of  the  commission  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  canal.  His  wishes  had  been  deferred 
to,  and  the  official  importance  of  his  position 
had  been  enhanced  under  the  new  arrangement. 
There  came  to  him,  however,  just  at  this  time, 
a  strong  temptation  in  the  form  of  an  offer'^a 
large  salary  to  enter  the  Westinghouse  employ 
in  the  promotion  of  street  -  railroad  schemes. 
His  resignation  came  at  a  time  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  peculiarly  inopportune.  His 
desire  to  withdraw  in  the  near  future  was  met 
by  a  peremptory  instruction  to  resign  immedi- 
ately, and  there  was  visited  upon  him  a  scathing 
rebuke  from  Secretary  Taft,  couclied  in  lan- 
guage of  honest  indignation,  but  too  much  in 
the  tone  of  scolding  to  be  wholly  dignified.  It 
is  the  tradition  of  public  service  in  the  United 
States  that  men  retire  at  just  about  the  moment 
when  they  feel  like  doing  so.  There  are  so 
many  people  who  want  office  and  who  are  ever- 
lastingly seeking  it  that  not  very  many  incum- 
bents regard  themselves  as  indispensable,  or 
think  of  the  retention  of  office  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  duty.  Mr.  Wallace  went  into 
the  Panama  Canal  service  chiefly,  doubtless,  for 
the  great  fame  that  would  come  to  him  from 
being  the  chief  constructor  of  the  world's  great- 
est engineering  project.  Naturally,  all  of  us 
who  make  newspapers  and  periodicals  united  in 
one  grand  chorus  to  give  him  publicity  and 
fame,  and  forthwith  there  came  a  demand  for 


■HE  PANAMA  bANAb 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  at  Qardiner.  Maine.  Bfty-two  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  wu  asabtant  enKfneer  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  From  that  posEtion  he  went  Into  railroad  work.  He  was  contlDnonsly  employed  In  tbe  construo- 
tlea  of  Wealem  roads  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centary.  His  chief  dlstinctloD  In  his  profession  was  attained  while  be  waa 
chief  enslneer  of  the  Great  NortherD.  In  locating  the  western  extension  of  that  road  to  the  Paclfle  coast.  He  afterward 
went  to  the  Rock  Inland  system,  and  resigned  the  second  vice-presidency  of  that  line  t«  undertake  special  work  (or  the 
Government  In  connection  with  Philippine  railroad  construction. 


his  services  by  great  corporation  intereats,  at 
perhaps  five  times  tlie  salary  he  was  drawing 
when  Untile  Sam  hired  him  to  dig  the  canal. 
Hia  resignation  annoyod  Mr.  Taft  because  that 
worthy  official  was  about  starting  on  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  to  the  Philippines,  for  purposes 
of  public  duty,  and  had  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  Panama  situation  had  at  last, 
after  much  trouble,  been  so  arranged  as  to  run 
smoothly  for  a  good  while  to  come. 


ExH  Walla 


No  c 


,  however,  ■ 


proves 
indispensable  in  the  service  of  a  great 
atioim.  government  hke  ours,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  can  dig  the  canal  just  as  well 
as  Mr.  "Wallace  could,  even  though  it  might  well 
be  a  little  provoking  that  the  Government  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  start  in  with  a  man  who 
would  stay  long  enough  to  accomplish  something 
as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  at  the  public  expense.     Mr. 
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John  F.  Stevens,  an  excellent  engineer,  who 
was  to  have  gone  with  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  new 
railroads  there,  was  willing  to  be  diverted  to  the 
Panama  job,  and  thus  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Mr.  Wallace  has  been  filled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Stevens* 
abilities  and  career.  General  Hains  and  Mr. 
Harrod  went  promptly  to  the  Isthmus  to  obtain 
the  information  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  supposed 
to  possess  but  had  not  formulated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Government. 

There  was  the  more  urgency  for  this 
Canal  because  the  international  advisory 
Problems.  ][)Qa,rd  is  to  meet  next  month,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  larger  engineering  problems, 
such  as  the  question  of  locks  versus  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  so  on.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  advisory  board  may  be  ready  to  be 
laid  before  Congress  next  December.  Certain 
newspapers  have  confused  the  public  mind  by 
stating  that  canal  work  is  futile  until  such  ques- 
tions are  decided.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 
Preliminary  excavation  can  go  on  for  a  long 
period  without  disadvantage  while  the  question 
of  locks  or  no  locks  remains  in  suspense.  There 
has  been  much  talk  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isth- 
mus, but  in  reality  the  cases  have  been  few.  No 
one  need  fear,  in  this  country,  that  we  shall  fail 
in  the  present  effort  to  bring  about  a  fairly 
healthful  condition  at  the  Isthmus  through  sci- 
entific sanitary  methods. 

The  labor  problem  is  one  that  the 
Ubor  commission  is  working  upon,  and  it 
Question.  ^^  reported  last  month  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  test  the  relative  capacity  for 
work  of  Chinese,  Italians,  and  Japanese  by  im- 
porting on  a  500-day  contract  2,000  laborers  of 
each  of  these  nationalities,  this  number  being 
agreed  upon  as  constituting  one  convenient 
shipload  in  each  case.  For  these  laborers  the 
Government  will  provide  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  free  medical  attendance  and  hospitals. 
This  plan  can  be  tried  at  the  Isthmus,  because 
the  immigration  and  labor  laws  of  the  United 
States  do  not  apply  there,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiment  may  go  on  without 
[too  much  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  United  States  who,  as  representing  the 
cause  of  American  labor,  would  instinctively 
be  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Asiatics,  and 
also  to  the  contract  system.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  are 
peculiar  and  anomalous,  and  that  no  American 
labor  in  the  proper  sense  would  care  to  go  there, 
with  surroundings  of  life  and  work  so  much  more 


agreeable  here  at  home.  There  is  no  use  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  build 
the  canal  would  probably  be  to  employ  Chinese 
laborers  and  let  them  go  back  to  China  when 
the  work  is  done.  The  Civic  Federation  has,  ; 
in  its  so-called  "Welfare  Department,'*  a  happy 
thought  which  it  is  proceeding  to  carry  out , 
with  its  accustomed  energy,  and  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Government.  It  is  sending 
men  to  Panama  to  look  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  those 
minor  facilities  that  belong  to  the  decencies  and 
the  comforts  of  the  life  of  workingmen.  Pan- 
ama is  devoid  of  attractions  and  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  leisure  time,  and 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Civic  Federation 
will  be  of  much  benefit. 

Chinese      Apropos  of  the  Question  of  Chinese 

exclusion--- 

(1)  The  Higher  \&hoT  ou  the  Isthmus,  it  is  worth 
Class.  while  to  note  the  great  revival  of  the 
discussion  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from 
this  country.  A  situation  existed  which  had 
come  to  be  so  intolerable  to  the  educated  Chinese 
that  they  had  begun  to  find  a  way  very  effec- 
tively to  call  our  attention  to  the  barbarity  to 
which  we  have  been  subjecting  them.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  laborers  is  one  thing,  and  the 
visiting  of  indignities  upon  merchants,  scholars, 
students,  officials,  and  well  -  to  -  do  personages 
who  seek  to  come  here  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other,—  those  purposes  usually  being  for  our 
own  honor  and  profit, — is  a  very  different  thing. 
Yet  our  immigration  and  port  officials  have,  as 
a  rule,  so  construed  the  laws  as  to  subject  Ori- 
ental personages,  with  all  their  dignity  and  old- 
world  culture,  to  the  sort  of  treatment  that  be- 
longed in  the  worst  period  before  the  war  to  the 
administration  of  the  fugitive-slave  laws.  We 
have  paused  at  nothing  except  the  branding  of 
these  Chinese  gentlemen  with  red-hot  irons. 
Happily,  President  Roosevelt  had  ordered  this 
thing  stopped  with  a  peremptoriness  and  a  vigor 
that  will  have  a  good  deal  of  effect.  The  boy- 
cotting of  American  goods  in  China,  however, 
by  the  educated  classes  has  already  gone  very 
far.  Many  of  our  people  think  of  China  as  a 
land  of  ignorant  coolies  who  are  so  inferior  to 
ourselves  as  to  rise  scarcely  to  the  plane  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  fact  is  that  China  contains  af 
greater  number  of  educated  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Their 
culture  is  not  like  ours,  but  it  is  based  upon  long 
study  of  literature,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and 
it  has  been  transmitted  through  many  genera- 
tions. The  Chinese  have  not  well  learned  how 
to  act  together  ;  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
dared  to  treat  them  recklessly  and  unfairly. 
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EinSiliitri—  "^^^  exclusion  of  Common  Asiatic 
(S)  1*0  labor  from  this  country  hag  rested 
Labortra.  ypg^  ^  totally  different  principle. 
Such  laborers  did  not  come  here  to  remain,  or 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  body  politic. 
Their  injection  in  large  numbers  into  our  eco- 
nomic life  was  at  a  period  when  it  wrought  great 
disturbance  of  those  conditions  which  were 
making  for  the  well-being  of  the  families  of 
American  workmen,  who  had  a  right  to  seek  the 
maintenance  of  our  customary  American  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  is  now  aJi  open  question 
whether  or  not  conditions  have  not  so  greatly 
changed  that  it  would  not  be  to  our  advantage 
to  permit  some,  if  not  a  very  large  number,  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  come  here  to  do' the  hai'<i 
work  that  must  be  done  if  the  "Western  part  of 
this  country  is  to  go  forward  rapidly.  The 
country  as  a  whole  will  await  the  verdict  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States  upon  this  question.  I'ntil 
the  law  is  changed,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
strict  enforcement  of  the  .pro  vis  ions  against  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  Hut  there 
must  now  be  a  fair  and  open  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  the  past  reasons  for  such  ex- 
clusion continue  to  hold  good.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Portland,  Ore.,  considers  that 
the  times  have  changed,  and  that  -'the  Pacific 
coast  is  now  no  more  in  favor  of  exclusion  than 
the  middle  West,  tlie  East,  and  the  South." 
President  Wheelwright,   of  that  chanilier.   has  , 


me  cards  up  hie  sleeve.    Will  be  pUf  them  ? 
From  tbe  rimes  (MlnneapolU). 


written  an  important  statement  of  the  chamber's 
views  to  President  Roosevelt,  which  was  made 
public  on  July  I'l.  It  is  held  in  this  statement 
that 

Vast  areas  of  territory  ou  the  Pacific  coast  are  unde- 
veloped at  the  present  time,  and  will  t<o  remain  under 
present  labor  coutlitions,  whereas,  with  the  influx  of 
only  a  tithe  of  the  immigration  that  is  now  coming  in 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  lands  would  be  cleared  and  im- 
proved, public  highways  would  tie  built  in  regions  where 
there  is  an  entire  aljsence  of  good  roads,  and  railroad 
construction  would  talte  on  new  activity.  It  cannot 
be  fairly  claimed  that  the  Chinese  would  interfere  with 
the  American  laborer  in  this  work,  because  this  work 
is  not  now  performed  by  American  or  any  other  labor, 
save  in  the  most  liniit«d  way.  It  remains  practically 
undone,  and  the  doing  of  it  would  not  only  fail  to 
affect  injuriously  the  present  satisfactory  status  o(  tbe 
American  laborer,  but  would  open  wider  and  higher 
fields  for  his  activity  an  (I  improvement,  prepared  largely 
by  those  who,  urider  any  circumstances,  will  always 
hold  second  place  to  him. 

These  Portland  gentlemen  not  only 
Arguiafor  urge  the  need  of  Chinese  labor  to 
CMnesi  Labor,  (jgygiop  the  country,  but  also  plead 
that  tbe  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their 
growing  trade  with  China  through  the  hostile 
action  that  the  Chinese  are  now  threatening.  It 
is  held  that  we  have  not  been  fair  or  reason- 
able toward  China  in  our  treaty  relations.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  is  argued 
by  some  that  China  does  not  wish  to  encourage 
the  emigration  of  her  subjects  ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  Peking 
government  and  the  commercial  guilds,  which 
in  many  respects  are  more  truly  representative 
of  the  Chinese  people."  Finally,  speaking  for 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright advocates  a  new  treaty  with  ('hina  that 
shall  give  easy  entrance  here  to  the  superior 
classes  ot  Chinese,  and  that  shall,  further,  during 
the  next  ten  years  permit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  tu  such  an  extent  that  they  shall  not  in 
any  one  year  exceed  in  number  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  this  country.  Since, 
we  have  about  eighty  millions  of  people,  this 
Portland  suggestion  would  give  us  about  eighty 
thousand  Chinese  laborers  a  year,  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  in  the  aggregate  at  the  end  of 
tbe  ten-year  period,  not  allowing,  however,  for 
those  who  in  the  meantime  would  have  returned. 
It  is  possible  that  arguments  agains',  Chinese 
labor  in  the  United  States  may  stih  be  found  to 
hold  good  ;  but  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  on  its  pure 
merits  as  relating  to  existing  facts  and  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  discussed  calmly,  since  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
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Hon.  Joseph  L.  BristOW,  who  con- 
on  <Ae  Panama  ducted  the  investigation  of  the  postal 
Railroad,  frauds  when  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, was  made  a  special  Panama  Rail- 
road commissioner  when  he  left  the  Post-Office 
Department.  He  was  instructed  to  make  a  re- 
port upon  the  Panama  Kailroad  and  its  relation 
to  steamship  companies  and  to  the  services 
it  might  be  fairly  expected  to  render  to  the 
commercial  world.  Mr.  Bristow  has  made  a 
most  interesting  and  admirable  report,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President  by  Secre- 
tary Taft  with  high  praise.  To  start  with,  our 
readers  must  remember  that  the  United  States 
Government  acquired  the  Panama  Railroad  when 
it  bought  the  canal  zone,  and  that  our  govern- 
ment is  in  actual  ownership  and  operation  of 
this  line  connecting  the  ports  of  Colon  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific.  Here- 
tofore, this  little  single-track  line  of  47  miles 
has  served  exclusively  a  steamship  line  from 
New  York  to  Colon,  which  has  been  a  part  of 
its  own  property.  It  has  not  served  steamship 
lines  from  other  United  States  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  of  Mexico  side.  On  the  Pacific 
side,  it  has  maintained  an  exclusive  contract 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  sail- 
ing to  San  Francisco,  and  its  facilities  have  not 
been  open  to  other  steamship  companies  serv- 
ing other  Pacific  Ocean  ports.  Furthermore,  in 
former  years  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
was  really  run  in  the  interest  of  the  pool  of 
transcontinental  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  said  to  have  paid  that  company  a  large 
sum  of  money  every  month  for  the  privilege  of 
fixing  its  rates  so  that  it  might  not  be  a  disad- 
vantageous competitor. 


Some 


Mr.  Bristow's  recommendations  are 
Pointed  kieom^  luoi^  and  important.     Inasmuch   as 
Mendationa.   ^^^    United    States    Government   is 

building  the  canal  for  the  service  of  national 
and  international  traflSc  on  equal  terms  to  all 
comers,  he  holds  that  the  Government  must,  in 
consistency,  operate  the  railroad  upon  the  same 
principle.  He  advises,  therefore,  that  the  road 
be  promptly  double-tracked  and  improved,  that 
its  facilities  be  open  to  steamships  from  the 
Gulf  ports  and  elsewhere,  and  that  its  exclusive 
contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany be  at  once  abolished.  He  suggests  that  if 
this  Pacific  steamship  line  should  withdraw  its 
service,  the  Panama  Railroad  ought  to  operate, 
on  the  Pacific,  a  line  of  its  own  corresponding  to 
the  line  it  now  operates  on  the  Atlantic.  He 
further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee  is  almost  ready  to  be  opened,  running 


from  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Coatzacoal- 
cos,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  which  places  fine  harbors 
are  being  constructed,  with  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, and  with  the  best  facilities  for  handling 
freight  from  ship  to  cars  and  from  cars  to  ship. 
There  seems  to  be  good  sense  in  his  proposal 
that  instead  of  our  waiting  for  the  complex 
tion  oi  the  canal  we  should  at  once  begin  to 
make  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  Isthmus,, 
through  the  developmont  of  the  railroad,  for 
American  and  foreign  traflfic.  Mr.  Bristow's  tal- 
ent for  investigation, — so  well  demonstrated  i» 
his  unearthing  of  the  post-office  frauds, — has  thusv 
been  applied  a  second  time  to  the  advantage  of" 
the  Government. 

,  The  work  of  such  trained  adminis- 
Buaineas  trators  becomes  ever  more  needful 
Projects,  ^ff\\\^  ti^e  expansion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's functions  as  well  as  with  its  territorial^ 
growth  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  strip 
has,  perforce,  put  Uncle  Sam  into  the  business 
of  operating  an  important  railroad,  together 
with  an  ocean  steamship  line,  while  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  have  compelled  our  govern- 
ment to  lay  out,  finance,  and  promote  a  railroad 
system  in  that  far-away  archipelago.  These 
new  enterprises,  however,  will  remain  small 
affairs  when  compared  with  the  great  business 
Uncle  Sam  carries  on  in  his  transmission  of  the 
letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  immense  and  complex  is  the 
postal  service  that  no  man  understands  it  alto- 
gether. Thus,  it  is  remarked  at  Washington 
that  Mr.  Madden,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General, is  the  only  man  who  understands  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  carry- 
ing of  second-class  mail  matter, — that  is  to  say^ 
of  regularly  entered  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
But  Mr.  Madden  himself  confesses  that  there 
are  some  things  he  does  not  understand,  so  ob- 
scured by  technical  rulings  has  the  business 
become.  The  revision  of  the  postal  laws  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  that  lies 
before  Congress  for  the  early  future.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake- 
to  disparage  carelessly  the  vast  administrative 
machine  thai  Postmaster- General  Cortelyou  is 
learning  how  to  direct. 

A  Detail  of  ^  ^^^^^^  sidc-light  upou  the  problems 
Post-Office  of  the  postal  service  is  contained  in 
^'^''^'  some  correspondence  between  this 
office  and  the  Postmaster-General  last  month. 
A  subscriber  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  in 
Nome,  Alaska,  had  written  complaining  of  the 
failure  of  the  postal  service  to  bring  periodicals 
to  that  distant  quarter.     The  editor  forwarded 
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the  letter  to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  and  within  a  week 
received  from  him  an  accurate  account, — un- 
commonly interesting  as  it  is, — of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Government  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide the  scattered  settlements  in  Alaska  with 
mail  matter  from  the  United  States.  Omitting 
a  preliminary  sentence  or  two,  Mr.  Cortelyou's 
letter  reads  as  follows  : 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  during  the  open  season 
of  navigation  in  Alaskan  waters  the  department  un- 
dertakes to  receive  and  transport  any  weight  of  any 
class  of  matter  to  nearly  all  Alaskan  post-offices,  and 
the  same  is  true  also  during  the  winter  time  as  to  those 
post-offices  on  the  southern  coast  which  can  be  reached 
by  steamers  at  that  season.  But  during  the  winter 
the  difficulties  attending  transportation  to  interior 
Alaskan  offices  are  so  great  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  place  some  limitation  on  the  weight  of  mail  to  be 
<jarried.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  winter 
time  such  mails  must  be  carried  on  sleds  drawn  almost 
•exclusively  by  dogs,  or  by  reindeer  in  a  few  instances, 
.and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  goes 
-down  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  or  lower.  A  few  years 
^go,  when  the  department  first  undertook  to  send  mail 
to  Nome  and  other  western  Alaskan  points  in  the  win- 
ter, the  'Only  feasible  route  was  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  Skagway,  Alaska,  by  steamer,  thence  across  Cana- 
•dian  territory,  via  Dawson,  to  Eagle,  Alaska  (a  part  of 
which  was  by  dog-sled),  and  thence  from  Eagle,  near 
the  eastern  boundary  line,  to  Nome,  on  the  western 
•coast,  by  dog -sled.  The  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  very  considerable.  If  we  give  no  consider- 
ation to  the  cost  of  carrying  mail  by  railroad  from  New 
York  City  to  Seattle,  3,235  miles,  or  by  steamer  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway,  1,000  miles,  or  from  Skagway  to 
Eagle,  most  of  this  across  Canadian  territory,  about 
600  miles,  and  have  regard  only  to  that  part  of  the  haul 
which  is  entirely  on  Alaskan  soil  from  Eagle  to  Nome, 
1,163  miles,  all  of  which  must  be  covered  by  dogs,  with 
a  limit  of  about  400  pounds  per  trip,  we  find  that  the 
cost  is  $3  per  pound.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the 
revenue  which  the  department  receives  for  carrying 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  publishers  in  New 
York  to  subscribers  in  Nome,  a  distance  of  about  6,000 
miles,  is  one  cent  j)er  pound. 

However,  very  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
tthe  mail  facilities  for  western  Alaskan  points  since  the 
service  was  begun,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  soon  found 
that,  in  addition  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties,  this 
service  was  further  hampered  by  the  limited  amount  of 
mail  for  which  transportation  could  be  obtained  across 
the  Canadian  soil,  and  that  an  all- American  route  was 
desirable.  When  the  War  Department  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  determine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  military 
trail  from  Valdez,  on  the  southern  coast,  to  Eagle,  near 
the  eastern  boundary,  an  agent  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment accompanied  the  party,  and  shortly  after  their 
trip  was  completed  a  mail  route  was  established  be- 
tween those  points,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles,  which 
brought  some  relief  to  the  offices  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Alaska.  Later,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  this  department 
sent  its  agent  to  explore  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  more 
direct  route  from  the  Copper  River  country  to  Tanana, 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  mail  route  was  estab- 
fished  for  the  following  winter  from  Valdez  to  Tanana, 


620  miles.  This  service  was  somewhat  experimental, 
but  it  met  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  the  depart- 
ment— in  the  following  winter,  1904-05 — in  increasing 
the  trips  and  the  weight  of  mail  to  be  carried,  so  that 
during  that  winter,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to 
send,  in  addition  to  the  letter  mail,  a  limited  quantity 
of  newspaper  mail  for  Yukon  and  western  Alaskan 
points.  The  cost  of  carrying  mail  from  Valdez  to 
Nome  over  this  route  and  connecting  routes,  a  distance 
of  about  1,182  miles,  entirely  by  dog-sleds,  is  $4.07  a 
pound.  Contracts  have  already  been  arranged  for  next 
winter,  1905-06,  under  which  provision  has  been  made 
for  carrying  a  still  larger  quantity  of  mail,  which  will 
provide  for  carrying  an  increased  quantity  of  news- 
papers, and  probably  some  magazines. 

I  think  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  further  improve  the  mail  facilities  for 
all  Alaskan  post-offices  as  rapidly  as  the  unusual  con- 
ditions prevailing  there  shall  permit. 

A  Gift  f  ^^  many  phases,  the  great  business 
$10,000,000  of  educating  the  young  people  of  the 
for  Colleges.  United  States  in  this  summer- vaca- 
tion period  has  had  its  due  attention  by  rea- 
son of  conventions,  public  addresses,  large  gifts, 
and  the  like.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
single  announcement  of  recent  weeks  in  the 
sphere  of  educational  effort  has  been  the  gift  in 
one  lump  sum  of  $10,000,000  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  the  General  Education  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
While  no  conditions  whatsoever  are  attached 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  this  gift, — the  largest 
single  offering  ever  made  at  one  time  for  educa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  equal 
gift  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington, — it  was  understood  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  board,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  the  acceptance  of  this  gift, 
to  use  it  mainly  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion of  college  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
by  methods  to  be  systematized  and  put  into 
effect  in  the  early  future.  This  board  was  or- 
ganized some  three  years  ago,  and  obtained  a 
charter  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  began  its 
existence  then  with  a  gift  of  a  million  dollars 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  be  spent  for  promoting 
education  in  the  South.  The  work  of  the  board 
has  been  highly  useful,  its  first  president  having 
been  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  w^ho  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace* Butt  rick  has  from  the  beginning  been  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  has  main- 
tained an  office  which  now  contains  an  exten- 
sive and  accurate  collection  of  data  touching  the 
conditions  of  education  in  almost  every  portion 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  new  gift  enables 
the  board  to  extend  its  efforts  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  will  share 
with  Dr.  Buttrick,  on  the  plan  of  a  division  of 


MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 


territory,  the  responsilile  work  of  executing  the 
busineBB  of  this  great  trust  for  education.  Tlie 
board  will  endeavor  to  do  its  work  so  usefully 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others  may  some  time 
in  the  future  be  inclined  to  use  it  as  the  agency 
through  which  to  make  further  large  gifts  to 
the  cause  of  American  education. 


Composed  as  it  is  of  men 
of  ""    heart    the  welfare    of   thf 

EtHlei. 


having  at 


this  board  received  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift  with  great  satiBfaction  and  with  high  hope 
of  using  it  for  profoundly  useful  ends.  As  it 
now  stands,  thia  sum  of  flO, 000,000  belongs. 
not  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  to  the  cause  of 
American  education,     ThoBe  who  criticise  it  as 


in  some  manner  not  fit  to  be  received  for  such 
enda,  because  of  its  original  donor's  connection 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  are  not  to  be 
deprived  of  their  right  of  opinion,  yet  they  do 
not  stand  upon  tenable  ground.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money  should 
not  he  given  to  educBtion  through  the  General 
Education  Board  than  why  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  public  schools  through 
taxes  levied  against  Mr,  Rockefeller  personally 
or  against  the  wi<lcly  distributed  property  of 
the  corporations  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder. 
There  sliould  be  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
donor  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institutions 
that  receive  gifts  of  money  for  their  work.  The 
only  obligation  that  sensible  and  conscientious 
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men  can  feel  when  money  for  schools  or  fol* 
benevolent  work  is  placed  in  their  hands  is  the 
obligation  that  rests  upon  them  to  use  such 
money  well"  in  doing  the  work  for  which  they 
have  received  it.  Men  who  as  trustees  or  other 
officers  of  a  college  think  they  receive  a  favor 
when  they  take  money  for  the  education  of  young 
Americans  are  of  confused  mind,  and  in  some 
respects  unequal  to  their  responsibilities. 

In  our  opinion,  it  should  be  Mr. 
Wealth  and  Rockefeller's  purpose  to  distribute  far 
Kb  Right  Use.  gj-^ater  sums  than  he  has  yet  given 
for  purposes  of  general  use.  Whether  or  not 
the  business  methods  of  his  companies  have  been 
unfair,  it  is  the  wealth  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  fellow-citizens  all  over  the  country  that 
has,  through  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic 
conditions,  somehow  been  poured  into  his  private 
coffers.  Under  different  or  wiser  conditions,  no 
man  could  possibly  have  acquired  such  wealth 
as  that  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  now  possesses. 
The  best  thing  that  men  so  situated  can  do  is 
actively  to  promote  the  tendency, — a  natural 
and  healthful  tendency  in  a  country  of  equality 
such  as  our  country  is, — to  a  more  normal  dif- 
fusion of  benefits  and  a  wider  distribution  of 
prosperity.  Let  everybody,  therefore,  welcome 
great  gifts  such  as  this  one  to  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  hope  that  what  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  are  doing  to  distribute  their 
possessions  may  go  forward  in  the  hands  of  both 
of  them  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  that  many 
other  men  of  wealth  may  set  themselves  seriously 
to  like  tasks.  Let  them  try  to  distribute  a  good 
part  of  their  possessions,  while  also  helping  to 
bring  about  conditions  in  the  world  of  business 
and  in  the  realm  of  law  under  which  it  will  no 
longer  be  feasible  for  so  much  of  the  wealth 
created  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial community  to  be  diverted  to  the  private 
coffers  of  a  few. 


The 


Premier  Balfour  has  announced  that 
British  there  will  be  no  early  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Parliament,  and  intimates  that  the 
close  of  the  session  will  not  occur  before  Sep- 
tember 1.  This  postponement  of  the  govern- 
ment's fate  is  possible,  even  despite  the  constant 
losses  in  the  by-elections.  A  political  coup 
which  will  strengthen  the  present  government 
and  correspondingly  weaken  the  opposition  was 
attempted  early  in  July  by  the  presentation  in 
the  Commons  of  a  resolution  embodying  a 
government  scheme  to  redistribute  the  seats 
in  Parliament.  Such  a  redistribution  has  been 
needed  for  some  time,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  population.     The  scheme  proposed  does  not 


alter  the  total  membership  of  the  House  ma- 
terially, but  redistributes  the  representation  in 
such  a  manner  that  England  will  gain  1 7  seats, 
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shal    Lv/i-vA    xfcv^n/cxco,  iix    cb    it;ct;iit    epetJCii    ill    tuo 

House  of  Lords,  deliberately  expressed  his  opin- 
ion as  a  practical  soldier  that  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain  is  inadequate,  imperfectly 
trained,  and  totally  unfit  to  uphold  Great  Britain 
as  a  first-class  power,  has  made  our  transatlan- 
tic cousins  very  uneasy.  The  aliens  bill,  which 
is  a  government  measure,  will  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  policy  of  England  toward  immi- 
gration from  Continental  Europe.  England  has 
always  been  an  open  country,  and  she  owes  her 
preeminence  in  more  than  one  industry  to  the 
large  number  of  Flemings  and  Huguenots  who 
came  to  her  from  the  Continent  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Up  to  the  present,  an 
immigrant  arriving  on  English  shores  has  been 
subject  to  no  examination  and  asked  no  queS" 
tions.     The  rapid  increase  in  immigration,  par- 
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tieularly  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  who  crowd 
into  the  cities,  particularly  the  East  End  of 
London,  has  recently,  however,  so  complicated 
tirban  living  problems  of  England  that  eome 
immigration  restriction  has  become  necessary. 
Generally  speaking,  the  aliens  bill  is  patterned 
on  the  American  immigration  code.  New-comers 
who  cannot  prove  that  they  are  self-sustaining, 
mentally  capable,  and  that  tbey  have  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  will  be  deported  under 
much  the  same  conditions  as  they  would  bo  from 
the  United  States. 

Despite  rumoi-s  of  war  based  on  per- 
dtii,  aid  ilia  fectly  intelligible  mobilization  orders 
Kaiitr.  jasued  by  the  Swcdisli  and  Norwe- 
gian governments,  the  situation  in  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  has  cleared  considerably  during 
the  past  month,  and  it  is  now  as  certain  aa  any 
future  event  can  ever  be  that,  whatever  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  countries,  Norway 
will  not  be  compelled  by  Sweden  to  reenter  the 
union  on  its  old  terms.  King  Oscar  has  accepted 
the  loss  of  balf  his  realm  with  philosophic  resig- 
nation, and  has  declared,  in  words  of  dignity, 
that  '■  A  union  to  which  both  parties  do  not  give 
their  free  and  willing  consent  would  be  of  no 
real  advantage  to  either,"  Furthermore,  the 
dissolution  is  declared  complete  in  the  royal 
address  to  the  Riksdag,  which  assembled  in 
extraordinary  session,  on  June  2^.  to  deal  with 
the  crisis,  in  the  paragraph  which  says  : 

But  Sweden  is  averse  to  coercinfj  Norway  into  its 
maintenance,  which  could  only  be  done  by  force  of  arms 
and  by  a  fratricidal  wur,  Beniden,  in  those  conditlona 
tbe  union,  established  In  the  interests  of  peace  and  mu- 
tnal  support,  would  lose  its  very  ruison  d'etre,  Sweden 
would,  therefore,  rather  consent  to  its  dissolution  than 
have  to  force  Norway  to  remain  In  the  union  against 
her  will. 

The  ofler  of  the  Norwegian  crown  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  grandson  of  the  Danish 
King,  who  married  an  English  princess,  made 
early  in  July,  has  been  accepted  so  far  as  the 
Danish  ruling  family  is  concerned,  and  seems 
not  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  by  Sweden. 
The  international  significance  of  the  new  status 
in  Scandinavia  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  trip 
of  Kaiser  Wilheim  of  Germany  to  Sweden,  dur- 
ing which,  it  is  rumored,  the  possibility  of 
a  Swedish-German  alliance  was  discussed.  Tlie 
projected  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
Copenhagen  ia  thought,  in  some  quarters,  to 
indicate  that  the  Kaiser  is  endeavoring  to  de- 
tach Denmark  from  her  old  political  and  dynas- 
tic alliance  with  England  by  aiding  in  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Danish  prince  to  the  Norwegian 
throne,  the  Kaiser's  ulterior  motive,  according 


<Who  has  been  oflered  the  crown  of  Norwar.) 

to  the  political  prophets,  being  the  complete  cut- 
ting off  of  Russia  from  the  Baltic, 

cSan'ta  Similar  political  combinations  have 
In  spaiB  been  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the 
onrfWoHonrf.  Spanish  and  Dutch  cabinets,  although 
the  causes  in  the  case  of  Spain  were  chiefly  eco- 
nomic, while  those  in  Holland  were  ecclesiastical 
and  sociological.  In  two  yi-ars,  Spain  has  seen 
six  ministries,  all  Conservative,  and  differing 
only  in  minor  details  of  policy.  Now  the  Vil- 
laverde  cabinet,  which  has  been  in  power  only 
since  last  January,  is  discredited  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes.  Questions  of  tariff  and 
finance  and  a  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  Mo- 
roccan question  were  the  causes  of  Signor  Vil- 
laverde's  downfall.  King  Alfonso  summoned 
the  Tiibei-al  leader.  Gen.  Montero  Rios,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  cabinet  including  General 
Weyler  as  minister  of  war.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June  the  quadrennial  Dutch  elections  took 
place,  and  the  campaign  was  a  brisk  one  between 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  resulting  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  former,  who  had  coml;ined  with 
the  Anti- revolutionists.  The  latter  party  in- 
cludes CaK'iniata,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
very  diverse  elements.  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper, 
Calvinist   preacher,  head  of  the  State  Church, 
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posed  to  t!ie  coalition  majority,  it  being,  accord- 
ing to  their  idea,  both  unparliamentary  and  un- 
constitutional. If  the  Eraperor-King  peraiatB  in 
his  refusal  to  grant  the  Hungarian  demands  and 
orders  new  elections,  he  will  no  doubt  find  him- 
self in  a  worse  position  than  he  is  in  at  present. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lie  cannot  accept  the 
situation  frankly,  hard  as  it  ia,  in  the  way  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden  has  done.  Count  Apponyi's 
discussion  of  the  Hungarian  demands  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  (203)  shows  how  impossible  it 
is  to  ever  completely  reconcile  the  Austrian  and 
Magyar  conceptions  of  the  union.  The  differ- 
ence is  fundamental.  Austria,  like  Sweden,  has 
evolved  from  the  monarchic  idea  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  people  from  the  ruler.  Hungary's 
evolution  has  been  from  the  democratic  idea  of 
powers  conceded  to  the  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  trouble  began  when  the  people  of 
Hungary  elected  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  and 
their  lineal  descendants.  Kings  of  Hungary. 
The  Hapsburg  dynasty  has  always  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  strong,  centralized  Austrian  power. 
The  Hungarian  idea,  however,  will  become  clear 
to  Americana  if  they  can  imagine  Mexico  enact- 
ing a  law  making  the  PreHidenta  of  the  United 
.   I,         Slates,  in  succession.  Presidents  of  Mexico,  to 


("  Repress ti tine  so  nnpftrllamentarj',  unconstitntfi 
Btloa  which  will  be  Boon  ended  by  the  passive  resisUinte 
of  the  Magfars.") 

professor,  scholar,  and  editor,  steps  out,  charged 
with  a  do-nothing  policy.  Dr.  Kuyper  liaa  won 
praise  for  his  handling  of  the  great  strike  of 
1901,  for  holding  his  country  strictly  to  its 
neutrality  during  the  Boer  war,  and  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  free  university  at  Amster- 
dam. In  the  matter  of  tariffs  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Java  rebellion,  he  has  been  criticised. 
Mr.  de  Beaufort,  former  minister  of  foreign 
aSairs,  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  second 
chamber,  and  is  likely  to  become  premier. 


While  not  exactly  parallel  situations, 
Utiiitanet of  there  ia  sufiicient  similarity  in  the 
"""'"'"'  relations  of  Austria-Hungary  to  those 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  recently  terminated  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  political 
and  journalistic  circles  as  to  the  early  posaibility 
of  Hungary  breaking  away  from  Austria.  The 
tension  in  the  dual  monarchy,  while  relaxed 
somewhat,  ia  by  no  meana  ended.  Baron  Fe- 
jervary,  the  new  premier,  who  has  announced 
himself  as  only  a  temporary  official  to  finish 
routine  work  before  the  assembling  of  the  Buda- 
pest parliament  in  September,  has  been  rebuffed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  in  the  first  week 
of  July  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  It  is  a 
strange  situation.     The  Fejervary  cabinet  is  op- 


Francis  Jobbph:  " 
were  tt  much  better  rir 

Oscar:  "I/ook  ont  1 
getting  balk]'." 

From  Beiana  Zatul 


I  sore  I  thought,  Oscar,  that  yon 
■onrselt ;  your  borsv.  Hnnaarf ,  is 


idapestV. 
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exercise  in  Mexico  only  such  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Mexican  President  by  the  Mexican 
constitution.  The  Hungarians  believe  that  their 
policy  of  passive  resistance  will  win  in  the  end. 

_    -         After  more  than  three  months'  work, 

0/  the       the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 

Concordat,    p^gge^j^  amid  great  excitement,  a  bill 

for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  233.  The  measure  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  pass  the  Senate.  This  measure  is  a  some- 
what more  reasonable  one  than  that  brought  in 
by  M.  Combes,  and  which  resulted  in  his  resig- 
nation of  the  premiership.  It  provides  for  the 
continued  support  of  the  clergy  (Roman  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  Hebrew)  now  receiving  sub- 
sidies from  the  state,  but  allows  no  support 
for  their  successors,  so  that  gradually  the  sub- 
ventions will  disappear.  The  churches  and  other 
places  of  worship  are  to  belong  to  the  state,  but 
they  are  to  be  leased  to  congregations  consisting 
of  the  churches  or  denominations  now  worship- 
ing in  them.  This  will  bring  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  into  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
government  as  it  bears  to  the  government  of 
this  country.  In  France,  however,  the  govern- 
ment control  will  be  much  closer,  and  the  au- 
thorities will  have  the  right  to  suppress  any 
church  meetings  that  they  may  regard  as  prejudi- 
cial to  public  order.  This  is  a  practical  abroga- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  which  has  for  over  a  cen- 
tury limited  the  powers  of  the  Pope  in  France 
and  acted  as  a  powerful  influence  in  opposition 
to  the  Church.  This  measure  of  separation,  as 
constituted  at  present,  is  satisfactory  neither  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  reactionaries  nor  to  the 
Socialistic  freethinkers,  but  it  will  probably  sat- 
isfy the  majority  of  the  French  people,  who, 
while  not  opposed  to  the  Church,  are  in  favor 
of  its  separation  from  the  state. 

^^  „  .  More  than  one  evidence  has  come 
Temporal  during  the  present  summer  that  Pope 
Power.  piug  X.  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imbued  with  the  modern  spirt.  Not  only  has 
the  **  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican "  expressed  his 
desire  to  take  his  summer  rest  outside  of  Rome, 
in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  but  reports  from 
the  Italian  capital  on  reliable  authority  announce 
that  his  Holiness  has  issued  an  encyclical  per- 
mitting, and  even  advising,  (Catholic  voters  to 
take  part  in  future  parliamentary  elections,  and, 
still  more  remarkable,  has  indirectly  inquired  of 
the  Italian  Government  whether  it  is  inclined  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  offered  to  the 
Pope  by  the  Guarantee  Law  of  1871.  For 
thirty  years, — ever  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Italian  troops,  after  the  for- 


mal establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, — 
the  Vatican  has  adhered  to  the  irreconcilable 
position  of  Pius  IX.  This  pontiff,  in  his  famous 
encyclical  "wow  expedite'*''  forbade  the  Catholic 
voters  registered  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  be 
either  ''elected  or  electors,"  and,  as  a  further 
expression  of  Papal  refusal  to  recognize  the 
"usurping  government's  authority,"  he  indig- 
nantly refused  the  annual  appropriation  ($645,- 
000)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal  court. 
His  successor,  Leo  XIIL,  adhered  to  this  policy 
unswervingly.  Pius  X.,  however,  discerns  the 
signs  of  the  times.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  three  great  powers  in  Italy, — the  Church, 
the  monarchy,  and  socialism.  The  Vatican  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last,  which  is 
held  responsible  for  the  breaking  away  from  the 
Concordat  in  France,  is  a  more  dangerous  en- 
emy of  the  Church  than  the  monarchy.  The 
Quirinal  itself  fears  socialism,  which  is  so  strong 
in  the  Italy  of  to-day,  and  desires  the  Catholic 
voter  to  support  it.  At  the  last  general  elections, 
many  Catholics,  despite  the  Papal  prohibition, 
participated  in  the  elections.  This  encyclical 
simply  authorizes  what  is  already  a  fact.  In 
view  of  the  agreement  of  both  Vatican  and 
Quirinal,  therefore,  on  the  desirability  of  com- 
bating socialism,  it  seems  probable  that  not  only 
will  Catholic  citizens  hereafter  take  part  in  the 
national  and  local  elections,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  will,  in  the  end,  hand  over  to  the 
Pope  the  arrearages  (now  amounting  to  some 
$22,000,000)  in  the  annuity  which  was  voted  by 
the  Law  of  Guarantees  thirty  years  ago. 

Having  been  assured  that  her  special 
Germany,' and  interests  in  Morocco  would  be  safe- 
Morocco.  guarded,  and  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  discuss  the  Franco-English  and 
Franco-Spanish  compacts  of  last  year,  France 
consented,  early  in  July,  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference.  Germany,  on  her  part, 
announced  that  the  conference  is  not  direct- 
ed in  opposition  to  any  of  the  treaties  or  en- 
gagements of  France.  This  agreement  is  re- 
garded as  both  a  German  and  a  French  triumph, 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is 
viewed.  M.  Delcasse,  whose  resignation  was 
brought  about  because  of  his  attitude  on  this 
very  Moroccan  question,  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  interview  published  in  the  Gaulois,  strong- 
ly advised  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  and 
strengthen  their  agreement  with  England.  Ger- 
many, he  intimated,  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and,  since  Russia  has  been 
weakened,  an  alliance  of  France  with  Great 
Britain  would  insure,  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  but  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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^^^  The  story  of  the  mutinous  hattlesliip 
flBlHM*/fl  Prince  Potemiin  Tavriicliesky,  at  Oiles- 
■•p„umkt-<."  ^^  pgj^(ig  ]j];g  gjj^g  melodrama  of  the 
sea.  For  more  than  a  week  the  Poiemkin,  a  fine 
battleship  of  12,000  tons,  a  speed  of  !7^  knots, 
with  twelve  guns  and  a  crew  of  more  than  800 
men, — perhaps  the  finest  warship  remaining  to 
Russia, — lield  the  entire  Black  Sea  fleet  in  a  state 
of  terror  and  roamed  at  will  from  Russian  to 
Roumanian  and  Turkish  ports.  On  June  28, 
while  the  city  of  Odessa  was  in  a  state  of  open 
revolt,  with  the  troops  fighting  rioters  beliind 
barricades  in  the  streets,  the  Polfinkin  sailed  into 
the  harbor  flying  the  red  flag.  A  body  of  ma- 
rines with  field  guns  landed  and  placed  on  the 
dock  the  corpse  of  one  of  their  fellow-sailors  who, 
they  declared,  had  been  shot  by  the  captain  be- 
cause he  had  protested  against  the  quality  of 
food  served  to  the  crew.  Under  penalty  of 
bombarding  the  city,  the  sailors  demanded  that 
their  dead  comrade  should  have  the  honors  of  a 
military  funeral.  Tlie  revolutionists  on  shore 
joined  with  the  mutineers,  and  an  imposing  pub- 
lic funeral  was  actually  graiit(;d,  including  a 
procession.  As  there  were  no  warships  in  the 
harbor  and  the  troops  were  engaged  in  quelling 
the  riots,  the  authorities  were  unable  to  deal 
vrith  the  situation.  The  soldiers  fired  on  and 
killed  hundreds  of  the  mob,  who  were  revolting 
against  general  economic  conditions,  but  partic. 
ularly  against  the  mobilization.  In  retaliation, 
many  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and 


many  buildings,  including  government  struc- 
tures, were  burned.  The  loss  to  the  city  during 
the  riota  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Odessa 
is  Russia's  chief  seaport,  and  the  fourth  city, 
in  size,  in  tlie  empire,  with  &  population  of  half 
a  million.  It  is  the  center  of  the  grain  trade 
for  southern  Russia,  and  in  its  harbor  are  trad- 
ing ships  of  all  nations. 

Smead  of  ^^^'^  firing  a  few  shots,  because  of 
(/i»  an  attempt  by  the  authorities  to 
*"'""'■  seize  the  mutineers  on  shore,  the 
Pokmk.hi  left  the  docks,  but  remained  with  her 
guns  trained  on  the  city.  Admiral  Chouknin, 
commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  then  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  once  telegraphed  to  Admiral 
Krijger,  who  was  at  Sebastopol,  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Odessa  with  warships.  The  report  that 
the  PotemHii  liad  surrendered  was  followed  by 
the  announcement  that  the  crew  of  another  bat- 
tleship, the  GeoTgi  Pohyfiionnsflz,  had  joined  in 
the  mutiny,  declining  to  obey  Admiral  Kruger'B 
orders  to  proceed  to  Sebastopol.  Tlie  Russian 
commander,  finding  all  his  crews  mutinous,  de- 
cided to  dismantle  the  entire  fleet,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  actually  sent  ashore  and  the  ves- 
sels temporarily  put  out  of  commission.  Mean- 
while, the  Poiemkin  was  at  large,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Kustenji,  a  port  in  Roumiinia,  where 
she  coaled  and  revictualed.  The  entire  avail- 
able naval  force  of  the  Black  Sea  had  been  sent 
in  pursuit  of  her,   one  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
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following  the  mutinous  bat- 
tleship into  the  Roumaaian 
harbor.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  sink  her  without 
parley,  but  the  spirit  of  dis- 
afFection  among  the  entire 
naval  force  in  Russia's 
southern  waters  had  ren* 
dered  this  impossible. 
While  in  Eustenji,  the  au- 
thorities on  the  Potemkiii 
(reported  to  be  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  cominan<i  of 
one  Matuchenko,  appoint- 
ed by  the  revolutionists) 
handed  to  the  prefect  a 
proclamation  to  the  powers, 
declaring  war  on  all  Rus- 
sian vessels  refusing  to  join 
them,  and  announcing  that 
they  intended  to  respect  n 
shipping.     The  pi 


(Showing  tbe  points  touched  at  by  tlie  PoUmkin  In  her  "plrat«"  cmlne.) 


tral  territory  and 
lamation  further  declared 
The  decisive  struggle  against  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  begun. 
We  consider  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  di 
clare  that  we  guar- 
antee the  complete 
inviolability  of  for- 
eign ships  navigat- 
ing the  Black  Sea, 
as  well  as  the  ir 
violability  of  foi 
eign  ports."  No  ai 
tempt  was  made  to 
interfere  with  for- 
eign shipping, 
though  one  Italian 
collier  was  seized 
and  her  cargo  im- 
mediately appro- 
priated. 

.  The  Poiemkin,  then  left  Roumanian 
Kattiit-a  waters  and  sailed  into  the  Crimean 
*""'■  port  of  Theodoaia.  where  she  received 
more  supplies.  It  was  then  learned  that  a  tor- 
pedo boat  had  also  mutinied  with  her  and  was 
following  her  fortunes.  .Several  days  later,  the 
PoUmkin,  having  successfully  eluded  all  the  na- 
val force  that  Russia  could  muster  in  the  Dlack 
Sea,  again  returned  to  Kustenji.  There  sheaur- 
rendered  to  the  Roumanian  authorities  and  was 
by  them  handed  over  to  Admiral  Krflger  (not, 
however,  before  the  mutinous  crew  had  opened 
her  sea-cocks  and  sunk  Iter  in  shallow  water),  the 
seamen  delivering  themselves  over  to  the  Rou- 
manian Government  as  foreign  deserters.     Ac- 


cording to  reports  in  London  papers,  thirty  of 
the  crew  of  the  battleship  who  surrendered  to 
the  Russian  authorities  were  shot  as  muti- 
neers. Technically,  these  men  are  pirates,  but 
as  they  refrained  from  depredations  upon  any 
but  Russian  vessels  and  commerce,  and,  more- 
over, as  the  mutiny  has  spread  to  Reval,  Cron- 
stadt,  Libau,  and  Riga,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  a  secret  revolutionary  or- 
ganization, it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  not  waging  legitimate  warfare.  The  sec- 
ond vessel,  the  Georgi  PobyedonoseU,  soon  after- 
ward surrendered  to  the  authorities,  and,  so  far 
as  the  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  was  con- 
cerned, the  mutiny  was  over.  Russia's  power 
in  the  Black  Sea,  however,  is  utterly  destroyed, 
and,  while  something  like  quiet  has  been  re- 
stored in  Odessa,  the  situation  in  the  middle  of 
July  was  still  critical,  and  bloodshed,  pillage, 
and  plunder  had  not  ceased.  The  entire  dis- 
trict had  been  declared  under  martial  law. 
There  could  be  little  douljt  that  the  whole  agita- 
tion in  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports  was  or- 
ganized by  the  revolutionists,  as  were  also  the 
riots  among  the  reservists  at  Kiev  and  other 
points.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though,  af- 
ter all,  Russian  bayonets  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  autocracy  now  relies  upon  the  troops,  and 
the  troops  alone.  It  can  no  longer  trust  the 
slender  remnants  of  its  navy.  How  much  longer 
will  it  be  able  to  trust  the  troops  ?  The  navy 
has  practically  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
insurrectionary  chiefs  are  devoting  all  their  en- 
ergies to  seducing  the  army.  .\1I  this  while  the 
government  dallies  with  paper  reform  schemes, 
and  the  bureaucracy  calmly  proceeds  to  deny 
the  application  of  any  of  the  Czar's  promises  of 
reform.     Dr.  Dillon's    article    on    the  progress 
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of  the  revolution  (on  page  197)  is  &  graphic  pres- 
entation  of  the  Czar's  attitude  toward  his  Lib- 
eral BubjectB, — •'  the  tinsel  of  promise,  not  the 
gold  of  achievement." 

Riot  and  mutiny,  bloodshed  and  dis- 
tht%t'iiiatt  order,  have  become  so  much  the  order 
"""'""">''■  of  the  day  throughout  Russia  tjiat  the 
killing  of  three  thousand  people  in  L6dz  and  two 
thousand  in  Warsaw  by  the  Cossacka  has  come 
to  be  referred  to  in  official  reports  as  a  minor 
affair.  All  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  aru  aflame 
with  industrial  war,  which  may  at  any  moment 
become  political  revolt.  Rioters  have  been  figlit- 
ing  behind  barricades  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
and  L6dz,  and  meanwhile  the  mobilization  of 
troops  goes  on.  Again,  says  the  Sl<ivii,  the 
popular  St.  Petersburg  daily—"  again  the  tears 
of  our  wives  and  children  ;  again  mobilization, 
passive,  mechanical  obedience  to  orders  which 
are  not  understood  and  not  explained  ;  again 
fields  abandoned  just  before  the  harvests  ;  again 
fresh  burdens  for  the  impoverished, — and  so  our 
mute  discontent  grows  apace  I  "  The  jails  of 
Warsaw  and  Odessa  are  reported  to  be  filled  to 
the  bursting,  while  starving  peasants  roam  the 
fields  of  western  and  southern  Russia,  pillaging 


(HehasmadeaBsngnlDary  record  In  ' 


■eiiressin  g  d  teorder. " 


and  destroying.  The  majority  of  the  lauded 
proprietors  of  the  south  are  reported  to  be  vol-  ■ 
untarily  conceding  to  the  revolutionary  peasants 
one-third  of  their  harvests,  and  in  many  in- 
stances of  their  live  stock,  also.  Reports  of 
widespread  mutiny  in  the  army  are  frequent, 
and  an  examination  of  the  Russian  journals 
shows  tliat  the  murder  of  small  police  officials  is 
so  frequent  that  the  Associated  Tress  has  ceased 
to  record  them.  Early  in  July,  Count  Shuvalov, 
prefect  of  the  Moscow  police,  was  assassinated, 
and  several  days  later  a  large  quantity  of  dyna- 
mite was  discovered  near  the  palace  in  Moscott, 
in  which  the  Czar,  it  was  reported,  was  planning 
to  stay  during  his  visit. 

ne  Ciar     -^^  ^^^  presentation  of  the  delegation 

ann         of  Moscow  zemstvoists  to  the  Caar, 

"  '■    late  in  June,  Prince  Troubetskoi,  of 

Moscow  University,  denounced  the  bureaucracy, 

and  appealed  to  the  Czar  in  these  words : 

Cease  to  give  heed  to  their  intrigues ;  summon  the 
people's  elect;  listen  to  them;  therein  lies  our  only 
hope  of  escape  from  civil  war  aod  a  shameful  peace. 
You  alone  can  unite  Russia  attain. 

Instead  of  taking  offense  at  such  plain-spoken 
sentiments,  the  Emperor  replied,  in  a  strain 
which  shows  his  native  goodness  of  heart,  as 
follows  ; 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Russia  will  emerge 
strengthened  from  the  trials  she  is  undergoing,  and 
that  there  will  be  established  soon,  ns  formerly,  a  union 
between  the  Czar  and  all  Russia,  a  communion  between 
myself  and  the  men  of  RusBian  noil.  This  union  and 
communion  must  serve  as  a  basis  (or  the  order  of 
things — stand  for  the  original  principles  of  Russia.  I 
have  faith  in  your  sincere  desire  to  help  me  in  the  task. 
"  My  will,"  the  Czar  continued,  "  is  the  sovereign 
and  unalterable  will,  and  the  admission  of  elected 
representatives  to  works  of  state  will  be  regu- 
larly accomplished.  I  watch  every  day  and  de- 
vote myself  to  this  work." 

j.^^^  A  few  days  later,  however,  while  the 
BurtBucaes  zcmstvoists  were  rejoicing  over  the 
""""'  Emperor's  words,  the  minisfcr  of  the 
interior  issued  a  statement  denying  the  infer- 
ences of  several  of  the  journals  that  the  Czar 
had  ptomised  a  constitutional  assembly  like 
those  of  other  nations, 

whereas  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  Emperor's  words 
that  the  conditions  of  such  a  convocation  were  to  be 
based  on  an  order  of  things  responding  to  Russian  au- 
tocratic principles,  and  his  majesty's  words  contain  nb 
solutely  not  the  leant  ln<lication  of  the  possibility  of 
modifying  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
Newspapers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  any 
but  the  official  version,  and  from  drawing  from 
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it  any  unwarranted  deductions.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  regular  procedure  of  the  bureaucracy, 
which  admits  the  truth  of  his  majesty's  promiaes 
but  denies  their  application  in  any  special  case. 
Not  a  single  reform  mentioned  in  the  ukase  of 
December  25,  last,  has  as  yet  become  a  law.  The 
Committee  of  Ministers  has  decided,  according  to 
the  Official  Messenger,  that  the  rescript  of  March  3, 
declaring  the  Czar's  intention  to  convoke  repre- 
eentatives  of  the  nation,  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  unity,  which  remains,  as  now, 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  Czar's  will.  As  Dr. 
Dillon  points  out,  in  his  review  of  the  situation 
in  another  portion  of  this  Review,  the  bureau- 
cracy is  identical  with  the  autocracy,  and  it  is 
□ot  bent  on  suicide. 


Owing  to  an  alleged  plot  among  the 
HittmUuof  Liberal  leaders  to  depiose  the  Czar 
'**  '^"^•-  and  substitute  a  regency  for  the  little 
Czarevitch  by  four  grand  dukes,  the  long- looked- 
for  zemstvo  congress  of  all  Russia,  set  for  July 
19,  was  forbidden.  Even  the  reactionaries  are 
beginning  to  distrust  the  Emperor,  whom  they 
reproach  for  excessive  weakness  and  incompe- 
tence. They  demand  a  stronger  ruler,  who  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  reformers  in  check.  The 
congress  met,  however,  and  without  police  inter- 
ference. It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Czar  would 
go  to  Moscow  himself  to  open  the  congress  and 
proclaim  a  representative  assembly.  Yielding 
to  the  fears  of  the  reactionaries,  however,  at 
the  last  moment  Emperor  Nicholas  declined. 
The  congress  was  fairly  representative,  as  it 
contained  delegates,  not  only  from  the  zematvos 
themselves,  but  from  the  dumas,  or  municipal 
assemblies,  scattered  all  over  the  empire.  Count 
Heyden,  the  eminent  Liberal,  presided,  and  284 
elected  delegates  attended,  besides  more  than  50 
prominent  reformers  and  half-a-dozen  reporters. 
The  suggested  municipal  assembly  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Bulyghin  was  voted  unsatisfactory, 
and,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  the  discussion  of  a  constitution 
was  begun.  This  instrument,  the  correspondent 
declares  further,  is  based  on  the  British  con- 
stitution, with  occasional  suggestions  from  the 
French.     In  substance  it  is  as  follows ; 

It  leaves  the  Czar  in  command  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  right  of  veto  without  any  expressed  limitation  on 
the  prerogatives  of  a  eovereign.  It  proposes  the  for- 
mation of  a  cabinet  on  the  Britisb  model,  the  Czar 
summoning  a  kanzler,  or  prime  minister,  and  appoint- 
ing the  other  miniBters  accordiog  to  the  premier's  selec- 
tion. The  national  finances  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chambers,  nhoaememberH  will  have  the  right 
to  impeach  the  ministers.  The  legislature  is  to  fix  the 
TOCcesrioD  to  the  throne,  and  foreign  treaties  are  to  be 
controlled  by  the  chambers.    The  right  of  legislation 


rests  with  the  chambers  alone,  and  all  men  are  equally 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Special  paragraphs 
abolish  the  passport  system,  the  scrutiny  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  censorship.  The  budget  is  to  be  passed, 
first  in  the  uationni  assembly,  and  then  accepl«d  by  the 
zemski  sobor  before  it  is  presented  to  the  Czar.  The 
election  reBulHtions  provide  tor  8W  members,  repre- 
senting the  whole  empire,  withont  distinction  of  creed 
or  race.  There  will  l>e,  roughly,  one  representative  for 
each  iao,000  of  the  population. 


Tki  Japanm 


Despite  General  Linevich's  cheerful 
assurances  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he 
IS  ready  to  advance,  and  the  reported 
protests  of  his  generals  against  peace  negotia- 
tions e\en  such  a  chauvinistic  journal  as  the 
Rusttky  Iniahd  the  organ  of  the  Russian  army, 
has  admitted  that  there  is  little  hope  for  a 
Russian  victory.  While  Linevich  is  estimat- 
ed to  have  not  more  than  400,000  men  with 
him,  the  six  combined  Japanese  armies  under 
Marshal  Oyama  (those  of  Kuroki.  Oku,  Nodzu, 
Nogi,  Kawamura.  and  Hasegawa)  are  estimated 
to  number  at  least  550,000,  and  probably  more 
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than  600,000.  Many  reports  tiad  been  circu- 
lated in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  enveloping  movement  had  progressed 
sufficiently  to  isolate  and  cut  ofi  Vladivostok, 
but,  up  to  tlie  middle  of  July,  this  was  not  clear. 
Two  points,  however,  were  certain.  A  email 
force,  assisted  by  the  cmiaers  and  gunboats  of 
Admiral  Kataoka,  on  July  T  landed  on  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  at  the  chief  town  and 
fortified  post  of  Korsakovsk.  After  a  brief  en- 
counter, the  RuaaiauB  fled,  leaving  the  entire 
south  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. This  marks  the  first  entry  upon  Russian 
territory  proper.  On  July  17,  Ueneral  Linevich 
reported  that  the  Japanese  had  landed  troops 
on  the  shores  of  Olga  Bay,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Vladivostok,  thus  invading 
Russian  territory  on  the  mainland.  Saghalien 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren,  rugged  island, 
with  an  extremely  severe  climate.  It  is  some 
six  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to 
ninety  miles  wide,  and  is  really  part  of  the 
Japanese  chain  of  islands.  Up  to  the  midille  of 
the  past  century,  it  was  part  of  t!ie  island  em- 
pire, but  by  sharp  diplomacy  Russia  obtained  it 
in  return  for  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  It 
has  always  been  regarded,  however,  as  a  part  of 
Japan,  and,  for  sentimental  reasons  if  for  no 
other,  the  Mikado's  empire  has  felt  that  she 
must  have  Saghalien.  There  arc  s<inie  valuable 
mineral  deposits  on  tlie  island,  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  to  the  north  and  east,  teems  with  fish. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand, 
chiefly  criminals,  for  Saghalien  has  been  used 
as  a  penal  settlement  of  Russia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1900,  when  banishment  to  Siberia  for 
political  purposes  was  abandoned.  The  cession 
of  Saghalien  Island  has  always  been  emphatically 
insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace 


PnssiDENT  R008EVSI.T:  "Idon't  feel  qnlte certain  thkt 
1  cui  Beparate  those  fellowa  viltb  this  bnocli.''— BVom  the 
Bormum  Janki  (Budapest). 


and  so  all  the  others  must  ail 

on  the  part  of  Japan.  Its  actual  posseBsion  be- 
fore peace  negotiations  have  begun  will  undoubt- 
edly be  an  advant^e  to  Japan  in  her  negotiations. 

«;»/  let  wiiit  Although  an  agreement  for  an  ar- 
oiHuaiia  mistice  in  Manchuria  did  not  follow 
flrtrf  Piact.  imuied  lately  upon  the  decision  of  the 
belligerents  to  appoint  peace  commissioners, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  ad- 
vance had,  by  the  middle  of  July,  brought  Mar- 
shal Oyama's  armies  across  the  border  into 
Siberia  and  had  given  them  practical  possession 
of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  preparations  for  the 
coming  treaty  of  Washington  had,  nevertheless, 
gone  steadily  forward.  An  outline  of  the  ca- 
reers of  the  chief  negotiators  on  both  sides  is 
found  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  legal 
and  s(!cretarial  assistants  to  the  negotiators  rep- 
resent some  of  the  best  diplomatic  talent  of 
both  countries.  The  full  Russian  commission  is 
made  up  as  follows  :  The  two  chief  negotiators  ; 
then  Professor  de  Martens,  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  the  University  of  St,  Petersburg  ; 
Mr,  Shipov,  director  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment ;  Major-General  Ycrmolov,  military  alliichi 
at  London  ;  Mr.  Ssmoilov,  of  the  Russian  for- 
eign office ;  Mr.  Planqon.  formerly  Russian 
rharf/.^  (CKffaires  at  Peking  ;  and  Mr.  Naboukov, 
of  the  foreign  office.  Mr.  Pokotilov,  now  Rus- 
sian minister  to  China,  will  join  the  commission 
later.  Besides  the  chief  negotiators,  the  Jap- 
anese commission  includes  :  Colonel  Tachibana. 
the  newly  appointed  military  tilludii  at  Wash' 
ington  ;  Mr,  Adachi,  first  secretary  of  legation 
(unattached)  ;  Mr,  Sato,  of  the  foreign  oflice  ; 
Mr.  Yamaza,  director  of  the  Japanese  bureau  of 
political   afiairs  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Denison,  the 
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American  who  has  been  legal  adviser  to  the 
Japanese  foreign  office  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Just  before  sailing  for  this  country, 
Mr.  Witte  granted  an  interview  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Russia  is  not  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Mr.  Witte  said,  further,  that  he  feared  the  Jap- 
anese demands  would  be  too  severe  for  Russia's 
acceptance.  As  to  the  internal  condition* of  the 
empire,  this  statesman  denied  most  positively 
that  Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  as  a 
great  power.  In  spite  of  the  military  reverses 
she  has  sustained,  he  said,  the  empire  is  not 
obliged  to  accept  any  conditions  offered. 

Bnssia  has  little  resemblance  to  Western  countries. 
To  know  Russia,  to  understand  the  soul  of  the  Russian 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  have  been  born 
here  or  lived  many  years  in  Russia.  The  customs,  his- 
tory, and  mental  psychology  of  the  people  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  Western  nations,  and  Russia 
cannot  be  judged  by  Western  standards.  It  is  an  im- 
mense country,  composed  of  divers  elements  and  inter- 
ests, yet  the  Russian  people  are  like  a  great  family.  .  .  . 
We  are  passing  through  an  internal  crisis  which  has 
been  marked  by  many  grave  events,  and  which  may 
have  others  still  in  store ;  but  the  crisis  will  pass,  and 
in  a  few  years  Russia  will  again  take  her  place  as  a 
preponderant  power  in  the  European  concert. 


The  New 


After  uie  so-called  Labor  ministry 
Au'etralian  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Ministry.  ^^^  passed  its  much-discussed  meas- 
ure for  the  building  of  a  new  capital  city,  a  year 
or  so  ago,  Australian  politics  remained  unsettled 
and  full  of  change.  In  the  first  week  of  last 
month,  on  a  vote  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  the  Reid  free-trade  ministry  was  forced 
to  resign,  owing  principally  to  a  combination  of 
the  Labor  party  and  the  *' Deakinites,"  or  Mod- 
erate Protectionists.  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  a  man 
of  character  and  unusual  energy,  has  already 
been  premier  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  first 
cabinet,  ending  in  April,  1904,  was  succeeded  by 
a  complete  Labor  cabinet,  headed  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  Labor  leader.  The  Watson  ministry 
was  twice  defeated,  and  finally  gave  way  to  the 
Reid  administration.  Mr.  Deakin  is  prominent 
because  of  his  views  on  the  tariff,  irrigation,  and 
the  question  of  a  white  Australia,  and  also  be- 
cause of  his  arguments  for  an  Australian  navy. 
The  world  will  watch  the  new  cabinet  chiefly  in 
regard  to  its  course  regarding  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's fiscal  policy.  Labor  leader  Watson 
declares  that  the  Labor  party  will  remain  dis- 
tinct from  the  Protectionist  ranks,  and  will  sup- 
port Mr.  Deakin  on  a  definite  programme,  in- 
cluding a  white  Australia,  preferential  trade, 
the  tariff  commission's  report,  old-age  pensions, 
an  anti-trust  programme,  and  the  assumption  of 


the  state  debts  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  rev- 
enue of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past  finan- 
cial year  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  drought  and  conse- 
quent bad  harvests.  Australia's  sister  colony, 
New  Zealand,  however,  shows  great  prosperity, 
and  in  a  recent  state  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furly,  ex-goveynor- general,  there  are  some  in- 
teresting statistics  about  the  progress  of  New 
Zealand.  These  show  that  bank  deposits  are 
increasing,  that  industry  is  thriving,  and  that  in 
twelve  years  New  Zealand  has  paid  off  its  debts 
to  outside  investors. 


Russia's  waning  prestige  in  Asia  has 

Renascence  ...     i  ^     .i  ^    •       ^    i 

of  Arab      permitted    more    than    one   Oriental 
CioUization.  ^q^Iq  ^q  raise  its  head  and  reassert 

its  national  consciousness.  At  Constantinople, 
the  lessening  fear  of  the  Muscovite  has  suggested 
the  increased  oppression  of  the  tribes  subject  to 
Turkish  rule.  Unfortunately  for  the  Sultan, 
however,  just  as  he  has  added  to  the  weight  of 
his  hand  there  has  burst  out  a  long-smoldering 
Arab  revolution  which  has  already  cost  him 
several  of  the  important  towns  in  the  peninsula. 
The  Porte  believes  that  British  and  German  in- 
fluence is  behind  the  uprising.  A  recently  pub- 
lished address  of  the  Arab  National  party,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  real  racial  renascence  of  much 
significance  among  the  Arabs.  The  Turks  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  in  the  great  minority.  Their  government  is 
oppressive,  ineffective,  and  bloody.  They  are 
soon  to  be  cast  out  by  a  most  thorough  revolu- 
tion, this  address  says.  The  National  Arab  party 
announces  its  intention  of  separating  completely 
from  Turkey  and  founding  an  Arab  empire  com- 
posed of  all  the  countries  of  Asiatic  Arabs  in- 
closed within  natural  boundaries,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  even  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea 
of  Oman.  The  plan  contemplates  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  an  Arabian  Mussulman  which 
"shall  be  a  liberal,  progressive,  constitutional 
sultanate."  It  is  asserted  that '' to  accomplish 
this  magnificent  project  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  shed  any  blood."  What  can  the  Turks  in  the 
Arab  country,  who  number  only  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, do  in  the  face  of  twelve  millions  ?  This 
has  all  been  thought  out,  and  the  Arabian  people 
are  ready.  The  address  is  signed  by  "  The  Su- 
preme Committee  of  the  National  Arab  Party." 
A  number  of  economic  and  industrial  projects 
are  also  contemplated  by  this  party,  including 
the  reclamation  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  by 
means  of  irrigation,  making  these  ancient  lands 
a  second  route  to  India. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Ifmm  June  tl  tn  Juiv  ».  J**.) 


POLITICS  AND  OOVSRNUENT-AUBRICAN. 

JnneSa.— The  Pennsy I vama  Supreme  Court  penna- 
nentlf  enjoins  the  proposed  coDHolldatioD  of  Pittsburij^ 
Allegheny,  and  other  municipalities. 

June  38.— Gov.  George  R.  Carter,  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  resigns  office. 


(Special  commissioner  to  Teaeiaela.)- 

June  as. —PreHf  dent  Roosevelt  appoints  former  Sena- 
tor McComaa.  of  Maryland,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ot  the  District  of  Columbia. 

June  37.— Chief  Engineer  John  F.  Wallace,  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  resigns  hi^  position. 

June  38.— The  N'ew  York  State  Senate  adopts  the  re- 
port of  Its  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  trial  of  Jaattce 
Hooker,  of  theStat«  Supreme  Court,  and  adjourns  lo 
July  10. 

June  30.— John  F.  Stevens,  of  Chicago,  is  appointed 
chief  engioeer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  succeed  John 
F.  Wallac*',  resigned, ,.  .liidictment-i  are  found  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  against  twenty-one  county  ofBcials  and 
business  men,   on  charges  of  oSeriug  and  accepting 


July  I.— Five  cotporatious  and  serenteeu  individu- 
als engaged  in  tbe  meat-packing  industry  are  indicted 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte becomes  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  succeeding  Paul 

Morton Israel  W.  Durham,  the  former  Republican 

"boss"  of  Philadelphia,  resigns  tbe  office  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  insurance  commissioner. 

July  3.— President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proclamation 
on  the  death  of  Secretary  Hay.... Charles  E.  Magoou, 
governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Eone,  is  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Panama. 

Jul;  4.— It  is  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  caused  twelve  buniired  suita  to  be  begun 
against  railroad  companies  for  violation  of  the  law 

regarding  the  transportation  of  live  stock United 

States  Senator  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Or^on,  Is  found 
guilty  and  recommended  lo  leniency  in  the  land-fraud 
cases  before  tbe  federal  court. 

July  S. — Funeral  ceremonies  over  the  remains  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  are  held  at  Cleveland,  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  members  ot  the  cabinet  attending. 

July  T. — The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  declares  uncon- 
stitutional the  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  oil 
reflnery — President  Roosevelt  announces  the  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  StAt«  by  Ellhu  Root, 

of  New  York Tbe  case  of  Caleb  Powers,  four  times 

tried  for  the  murder  of  Governor  GSoebel,  of  Kentucky, 
la  transferred  to  the  federal  court. 

July  8.— The  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  cot- 
ton report  "leak"  is  made  public;  Assistant  Statis- 
tidau  Edwin  S.   Holmes  is  dismissed  from  the  ser- 

Jnly  10.— The  trial  of  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooket  by 
the  Sew  York  Iiegislature  is  begun. 

July  11.— William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Rlinols,  is  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  a  special  commissioner 
to  Venezuela. 

Jnly  16.— John  Hyde,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics ot  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
redgna  office. 

July  19 —Ellhu  Root,  of  New  York,  takes  the  oath  of 
office  OS  Secretary  of  State. 

POl<ITIC3  AND  OOVBRNUBNT— FOREIGN. 

June  31.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  is  opened  by  King 
Oscar,  who  sanctions  the  recommendation  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  negotiate  with  the  Norwegian 

Sorthiug  for  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  union 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  In  the  new  Hungarian 
cabinet  is  carried  both  in  tbe  upper  chamber  and  in  tbe 
Diet. 

June  22.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  decides  to  refer  the 
government's  proposals  ot  settlement  with  Norway  to 
a  special  committee  of  both  chambers — The  C«ar  of 
Russia  appoints  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  president  of  the 
Council  ot  National  Defense. 

June  83. — The  Russian  minister  of  tbe  interior  taBues 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


INew  pnwldent  of  the  Nnttonsl  Educational  Association.) 

a  ciroular  asaerting  that  the  Czar's  language  to  the 
zemstvo  delegates  is  incorrectly  interpreted — The 
new  Liberal  Spanish  ministry,  under  the  premiership 

of  Signor  Montero  Rios,  is  sworn  in The  town  of 

liidz,  in  Poland,  is  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  troops  kill  50 
persons  and  wound  200 Premier  Ramstedt,  of  Swe- 
den, tenders  his  resignation,  but  the  King  and  the  cabi- 
net request  its  withdrawal. 

Jane  34. — M.  Ralli  forms  a  new  cabinet  in  Greece. 

June  35.— The  French  Chamber  practically  finishes 
the  discussion  of  the  separation  litll. 

June  26,— The  British  House  of  Commons  reject*  a 
vote  of  censure  of  the  Balfour  ministry  on  the  army 

stores  scandal Theadvisersof  Prince Geoi^  of  Crete 

tender  their  resignation,  which  is  not  accepted. 

June  27.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  elects  committees 
to  consider  the  cabinet's  proposals  to  treat  with  Nor- 
way  The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a  ukase  investing  the 

governor-general  of  Warsaw  with  supreme  military 

June  28.— The  crew  of  the  Russian  battleship  Knias 
Potemkln,  of  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  mutlniesat  sea, 
killing  the  principal  officers,  seizing  the  ship,  and  put- 
ting  into  Odessa  harbor,  where  the  eutire  populace  is 

in  revolt The  Cuban  Houseot  Representatives  passes 

the  Rice  bill,  opening  the  Havana  market  to  Ameri- 
can products The  Australian  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament is  opened  at  Melbourne. 

June  39. — The  Russian  rebel  battleship  shells  the  city 
of  Odessa ;  the  water-front  is  gutted,  and  several  vessels 
are  burned ;  1,000  persons  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  In  street  fighting ;  sailors  at  Libau  mutiny,  at- 


tack the  government  stores,  and  fire  Into  officers'  qnar- 

July  2. — The  Rnssian  Black  Sea  squadron,  having 
failed  to  capture  or  sink  the  rebel  battleship  at  Odessa, 
returns  to  Sebastopol,  where  the  ships  are  disarmed, 
the  engines  ungeared,  and  the  crews  sent  ashore. 

July  3.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  333,  passes  the  bill  tor  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

July  4.— The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
rejects  the  motion  looking  to  the  separation  of  Austria 

and  Hungary Orders  for  the  mobilization  of  the 

Swedish  army  are  issued. 

July  5. — A  new  ministry,  headed  by  Alfred  Deakin, 
takes  office  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

July  8. — The  rebel  Russian  battleship  and  the  tor- 
pedo boat  surrender  to  the  Roumanian  authorities  at 
KuBtenji. 

July  10.— In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Roberts  declares  the  British  army  inadequate 
and  totally  unfit  for  war. 

July  It.— There  is  further  fighting  at  Warsaw  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  troops,  twenty  persons  being 

killed  or  wounded Major-Generat  Count  Shuvalov, 

prefect  of  police  at  Moscow,  Is  assassinated  while  re- 
ceiving petitions. 

July  13. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Premier 
Balfour  declares  himself  opposed  to  conscription  for 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

July  17.— Tramway  and  underground  railroad  lines 
in  Loudon  to  cost  ¥130,000,000  are  proposed  in  the  report 
of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 

July  18.— The  Hungarian  opposition  Issues  a  man!- 
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ttela  nrging  Ibe  people  to  refuse  to  obej  «lt  ordeM  at 
the  present  govenimeDt. 

July  19. — The  congress  of  Rnsslan  zemstvos  meets  at 
Moscow. 

INTSRNATIONAI<  RSLATIONB. 

Juneai.— Premier  Kotivier,  of  Frwice,  asks  Germany 

to  explain  her  intentions  regarding  Morocco Russia 

notifies  Germany  of  her  intention  to  mobilize  troops  in 

the  frontier  districts The  VeneEuelan  Government's 

arraogement  for  the  settlement  of  its  external  debt  is 
approved  by  Venezuelan  bondholders  in  London. 

June  2S. — President  Kooaevelt  directs  that  Chinamen 
of  the  exempt  classee  under  the  exclusion  laws  be 
treated  as  citizens  o(  most  favored  nations. 

June  26. — President  Roosevelt  receives  notice  from 
Russia  and  Japan  that  the  peace  pleDipotentiarles  will 
meet  at  Washington  within  the  first  ten  days  of  August 
(see  page  211). 

JnneST. — The  German  reply  to  the  French  note  on 
Morocco  Is  delivered  by  Prince  Badolin  to  Premier 
Roavler. 

June  90. — Ex- Ambassador  Porter  is  appointed  special 
United  States  commissioner  to  receWe  the  remains  of 

Paul  Jones  from  the  French  Government Sweden 

proclaims  the  harbors  of  Stockholm,  Karlskroua,  Goth- 
enbergi  and  Farosund  war  ports,  and  excludes  all 
foreign  warships- 
July  1. — The  Chinese  Government  orders  the  viceroys 
and  provincial  governors  to  put  an  end  to  anti-Ameri- 
can agitation. 

July  9. — The  Emperor  of  Japan  sends  his  peace  pleni- 
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potentiaries  a  farewell  greeting  urging  the  need  of  last- 
ing peace. 

July  8.— France  accepts  Gennany's  terms  and  will 
take  part  In  the  Moroccan  conference  to  be  held  at 
Tangier. 

July  9.— The  rebel  battleship  Is  turned  over  to  Rus- 
sia by  the  Roumanian  authorities. 

July  10.— The  United  States  navy  yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  is  selected  as  a  convenient  place  for  the 
meetings  ot  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  plenipotentiaries 
—  Russia  asks  Roumania  tor  the  HUrrender  ot  mU' 

tineers The  Franco-German  agreement  on  Morocco 

is  made  public. 

July  11. — France  sends  a  messenger  to  Morocco  to 
formally  notify  the  Sultan  of  her  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal for  a  conference. 

July  IS.— Count  Sergius  Witte  is  appointed  Rtustan 
peace  plenipotentiary  in  place  of  M.  Mnravier,  re- 
signed, the  other  plenipotentiaries  being  Ambassador 
Rosen,  tor  RossiOi  and  Baron  Komura  and  Minister 
Takahira,  for  Japan  —  Baron  Rosen,  the  new  Rtis- 
sian  ambassador,  presents  his  credentials  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

July  IS.^Iiord  Lansdowne  says  that  the  powers  will 
Insist  on  international  financial  control  in  Macedottio, 
notwithstanding  the  Sultan's  refusal  to  agree  to  the 

July  10.  ~A  Joint  committee  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
begins  work  on  a  bill  t«  settle  thedisputewithNorway. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

ixdorff  hands  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge 
the  captains  of  Russian  cruisers  to  ab- 
stain from  Kinking  neutral 
ship.1,  these  orders  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  British  warships.  The 
Ihiieper  <s  ordered  to  furnish 
a  report  on  the  Kinking  of  the 
St.  KiWa. 

June  34.— The  Dnieper  ar- 
rives at  Jibuti,  having  on  board 
the  crew  ot  the  St.Kilda.... 
Kews  arrives  that  the  Russian 
cruiser  TcrcH  sank  the  British 
steamer  Ikhnna  on  June  9,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 

of    Hongkong The   sunken 

Russian  cniixer  Bn  yan  is  float- 
e<l  at  Port  Arthur The  Jap- 
anese defeat  the  Russians 
northwest  o(  Xan-shan-chen- 
tse. 

June  37. — A  Singapore  tele- 
gram gives  details  regarding 
the  sinking  of  the  Ikhona  by 
the  Tcrck. 

June  80. —The  Russian  cmis- 
er  Terek,  reported  to  have 
sunk  British  and  Danish  steam- 
ships, is  Interned  at  Batavia, 
Java. 

Jnly  8.— A  Japanese  expe- 
dition takes  possession  of  the 
island  of  Saghallen,  used  bjr 
Russia  as  a  penal  settlement, 
after  a  slight  e: 
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Russian  commander  blows  up  the  coast-defense  guns 
and  burns  the  government  buildings  before  retiring. 

July  10. — The  Russians  burn  Korsakovsk,  the  capital 
of  Saghalien,  and  retreat  north. 

July  11. — Admiral  Kataoka  reports  that  Cape  No- 
toro,  on  Saghalien,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
after  a  short  bombardment. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES   OF   THE   MONTH. 

June  21. — The  new  eighteen-hour  train  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
wrecked  by  an  open  switch  and  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Mentor,  Ohio  ;  21  lives  are  lost,  and  many  are  injured. 

June  22. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Mazzini  is 
celebrated  throughout  Italy. 

June  28. — At  the  commencement  of  Yale  University, 
a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  John  U.  Rockefeller,  and  others 

aggregating  an  additional  $1,000,000,  are  announced 

The  Ryan  stock  trustees  of  the  Equitable  Society  name 
nine  new  directors. 

June  29.— The  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment begins  an  investigation  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  its 
own  officers. 

June  30.— John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $10,000,000  to  the 
General  Education  Board. 

July  1. — A  flood  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  causes  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000. 

July  2.  —  The  Philadelphia  police  raid  gambling- 
houses  and  disorderly  resorts,  arresting  about  two 
thousand  persons. 

July  3. — The  National  Educational  Association  be- 
gins its  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

July  4. — A  flood  visits  Pierre,  S.  D.,  depriving  half 
the  people  of  their  homes  and  doing  much  damage  in 

the  surrounding  country An  heroic  bronze  statue  of 

President  McKinley  is  unveiled  at  Chicago. 

July  5. — The  International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention opens  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  convention  of 
the  Epworth  League  at  Denver,  Colo. 

July  6. — The  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  are  for- 
mally received  by  United  States  officials  at  Paris. 

July  7. — President  Roosevelt  addresses  60,000  persons 
at  the  National  Educational  Association  convention  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

July  8. — The  United  States  squadron  bearing  the  re- 
mains of  John  Paul  Jones  sails  from  Cherbourg  for 
Annapolis. 

July  9. — The  International  Socialist  Congress  opens 
at  Constance,  but  adjourns  to  a  Swiss  town,  the  Baden 
government  having  forbidden  speeches  by  foreign  dele 
gates. 

July  11. — ^More  than  one  hundred  miners  are  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  the  pits  of  the  United  National  Col- 
liers Company,  at  Wattstown,  Wales. 

July  18. — The  temperature  rises  to  96  degrees  in  New 
York  City  ;  22  deaths  and  more  than  200  hundred  pros- 
trations result  from  the  heat. 

July  19. — More  than  75  deaths  from  the  heat  are  re- 
ported in  New  York  City. 


OBITUARY. 

June  21— John  R.  Bennett,  a  noted  New  York  patent 
lawyer,  54. 

June  22. — Ex-Gov.  Francis  R.  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  the 
last  of  the  war  governors,  90. . .  .Gen.  Charles  William 
Darling,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  75. 

June  23. — Rev.  Samuel  M.  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  dean  of  New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 86.... Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  professor  of  thek- 
ology  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  66. 

June  24. — Joseph  Miller,  inventor,  95. 

June  26.— George  E.  Macklin,  general  manager  of 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  42. 

June  27. — Graeme  Stewart,  a  leading  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, 52. 

June  28. — Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  81 Sur- 
geon-General Cunningham,  C.S.L.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  76. 

June  29. — Rear- Admiral  Louis  J.  Allen,  U.S.N,  (re- 
tired), 65.  ,^ 

June  30. — Gen.  Hugh  B.  Ewing,  formerly  minister  to 
Holland,  85. 

July  1.— John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  67  (see  pages  166-176). 

July  2. — Prof.  George  Edward  Day,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 72.... Prof.  Marcus  Willson,  author  of  popular 
text-books,  91. 

July  4. — Prof.  Jean  Jacques  Elis^e  R^clus,  the  well- 
known  French  geographer,  75. 

July  5. — Gen.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  Nebraska,  82. 

July  7. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Wilbur  F.  San- 
ders, of  Montana,  71. . .  .Prof.  Hermann  Nothnagel,  the 
well-known  clinical  authority  of  Vienna,  64. 

July  8.— Walter  Kittredge,  composer  of  "  Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground  "  and  other  war  songs,  71. . .  .T.^ 
Henry  Randall,  a  well-known  New  York  architect. 

July  9. — Arthur  Latham  Perry,  for  many  years  a. 
professor  in  Williams  College,  75. 

July  10.— Henry  M.  Mendell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.^ 
for  many  years  president  of  the  North  American  Sftn- 

gerbund,  66 All>ert  Edward  Lancaster,  literary  and 

dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  64. 

July  13.— Rev.  Charles  Pearson,  D.D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Northwestern  University,  60. . . . 
Theodore  C.  Weeks,  a  well-known  Boston  banker,  65- 
. . .  .Benjamin  Webb  Williams,  a  pioneer  in  conducting: 
lecturing  tours,  91. 

July  15.— Brig. -Gen.  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  West  Point  grad- 
uate, 83 Mrs.  Laura  Hyde  Stedman,  wife  of  Edmunci 

Clarence  Stedman,  70.... The  Marquis  Villaverde,  for- 
mer premier  of  Spain. 

July  16.— Gen.  W.  W.  Blackmar,  commander-in-chier 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  64. 

July  17. — Gen.  Francis  Effington  Pinto,  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82. . .  .Mrs..  Canine  Eliza- 
beth Monell,  a  granddaughter  of  John  Adams,  secoodl 
President  of  the  United  States,  90. 

July  18. — Joseph  E.  Bender,  chief  of  the  Indian  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  69. 

July  19.— Earl  Cowper,  formerly  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  71. 
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JOHN   HAY:   AN   AMERICAN    GENTLEMAN 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


PERHAPS  the  best  and  truest  thing  ithat  can 
be  said  of  John  Hay  the  man  is  that  every 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  really  close 
to  him  loved  him.  His  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  that  win,  without  conscious  effort,  the 
deep  and  abiding  affection  of  all  who  draw  near. 
John  Hay's  "sweetness  and  light,"  of  which 
Secretary  Taft  spoke  so  feelingly  and  fittingly 
the  day  after  the  death  of  the  great  Secretary  of 
State,  were  not  reserved  for  his  family,  nor  for 
his  equals  in  station,  but  were  shed  generously 
and  habitually  upon  all,  high  or  low,  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  basked  in  their  warm  rays  and 
felt  spiritually  refreshed  ;  most  of  the  notable 
Americans  of  the  last  fifteen  years  fell  under 
their  charm ;  scores  of  eminent  diplomatists 
have  been  lured  by  them  into  passing  forgetful - 
ness  of  professional  thrust  and  parry  and  have 
lingered  within  the  spell  of  delight.  But  so  it 
was  also  with  the  humblest.  Mr.  Hay's  official 
subordinates  loved  the  man  even  more  than  they 
respected  and  admired  the  superior.  His  house- 
hold servants  gave  him,  not  only  their  service, 
but  their  hearts.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  few 
men  are  heroes  to  their  valets,  but  John  Hay's 
skillful  Swedish  masseur^  after  years  of  attention 
to  the  high  and  mighty  of  this  and  other  na- 
tional capitals,  declared,  *'  Mr.  Hay  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  ever  knew."  Newspaper  men,  at 
Hay's  elbow  night  and  day,  in  hours  of  stress, 
of  trial,  of  disappointment,  of  the  most  delicate 
relations  and  situations,  of  triumph  and  suc- 
cess,— catching  all  the  moods  and  reactions  of  a 
highly  sensitive  nature  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  strenuous  career, — are  profound  in  their  ad- 
miration for  his  serenity,  his  dignity,  his  kindly 
helpfulness,  his  courtesy,  his  wit  and  humor. 
Often  they  were  conscious  that  they  tried  his 
patience  to  the  full,  but  the  '*  sweetness  and 
light "  never  failed.  Never  hero  -  worshipers, 
ever  inclined  to  cynicism,  these  newspaper  writ- 
ers at  Washington,  a  dozen  or  so  of  whom 
have  been  by  Hay's  side  almost  daily  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  felt  his  death  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  passing  away  of  a  great 
diplomatist  and  public  servant  ;  to  them  it  came 
as  a  personal  grief.  As  one  of  these  writers  for 
the  press  who  year  after  year  were  honored 
with  Mr.  Hay's  confidence,  it  is  in  my  heart  to 


say  :  He  was  like  father,  brother,  philosopher, 
guide,  and  friend  rolled  into  one. 

HOW    HE    WON    RECOGNITION. 

When  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  the  American  people 
did  not  know  him.  He  had  not  yet  made  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  national  consciousness.  He 
was  regarded  almost  with  suspicion  ;  there  was 
a  widespread  impression  that  the  new  Secretary 
was  simply  a  man  of  wealth  who  had  won  pre- 
ferment by  making  liberal  subscriptions  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  his  party  ;  that  he  had  been 
rewarded  beyond  his  deserts  by  President 
McKinley  with  the  English  ambassadorship ; 
that  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  James  he  had 
become  an  Anglomaniac,  an  aristocrat,  and  a 
lover  of  aristocracy  ;  that  he  was  exclusive,  un- 
American,  and  of  doubtful  fitness  for  so  great 
a  task.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  subse- 
quent events  it  seems  strange  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  .intelligent  persons  could  have 
entertained  this  view,  or  anything  like  it.  But 
they  did.  Mr.  Hay  had  a  public  to  win.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  went  about  doing 
it.  He  did  it,  not  with  any  posing  or  theatric- 
als, not  with  the  slightest  bid  for  popularity  by 
any  of  the  devices  so  well  known  to  cheaper 
men,  but  with  conscientious  work  at  his  desk. 
Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  American  people 
that  they  had  a  big  man  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. His  work  told.  Little  by  little  suspi- 
cions were  removed  and  faith  won.  The  public 
knew  little  of  the  man  himself, — ^he  never  had 
the  knack  of  attracting  the  popular  eye  to  his 
personality, — but  it  knew  of  his  achievements. 
By  the  time  President  McKinley  fell  at  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Hay  had  come  into  his  own.  He  had  found 
his  place.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  he  had  long  before  won  the  affec- 
tions of  all  who  really  knew  him.  He  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular,  most  trusted,  of 
American  public  men. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  in  conversation 
with  the  writer,  Mr.  McKinley  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  Secretary  of  State  which  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  the  records.  "To  my  mind,"  said  the 
President,  *<  John  Hay  is  the  fairest  flower  of 
our  civilization.  Cultured,  wealthy,  with  a  love 
of  travel,  of  leisure,  of  scholarly  pursuits,  with 
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money  enough  to  go  where  he  likes  and  do  what 
he  likes,  he  is  yet  patriotic  enough  to  give  his 
great  talents  to  his  country." 

HIS    DEVOTION    TO    DUTY. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  fell,  Mr.  Hay  had  no 
other  expectation  than  that  he  would  be  released 
from  official  cares.  He  wished  it  to  be  so.  He 
wanted  to  travel,  to  write.  He  had  some  liter- 
ary plans  whicli  recent  busy  years  had  never 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  carry  out.  Great 
was  his  surprise  when  the  new  President,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  national  capital  from  Buffalo,  drove 
straight  to  Mr.  Hay's  house  and  begged  the 
Secretary  to  retain  his  office.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
never  regretted  that  act.  More  than  once,  later, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  implore  Mr.  Hay  to  re- 
main at  his  post,  and  more  than  once  Mr.  Hay 
yielded.  It  is  well  known  at  Washington  that 
Mr.  Hay  ardently  wished  to  seek  rest  and  rec- 
reation in  travel  and  the  society  of  his  friends 
and  his  well-loved  books.  Had  he  done  so, — 
had  he  put  duty  behind  him  and  consulted  only 
"his  personal  inclination  and  comfort, — it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  be  alive  and  well 
to-day.  It  was  of  Jim  Bludso  that  Mr.  Hay 
himself  wrote  in  his  college  days  : 

**  And  Christ  ain't  a-going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men." 

Mr.  Hay  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  did  more  work  in  that  post  than 
any  other  man  had  ever  done, — made  more  of  it. 
Other  famous  Secretaries  were  famous  before 
they  took  the  office  ;  Mr.  Hay's  life-work  was 
there  ;  there  he  made  his  reputation.  He  had 
no  other  political  ambition.  He  had  never  cared 
for  politics  from  the  view-point  of  personal  par- 
ticipation. Even  the  Presidency  was  not  alluring 
to  him, — he  never  aspired  to  it.  If  McKinley 
had  died  eight  months  earlier,  Mr.  Hay  would 
have  become  President.  He  was  ever  mindful 
of  the  responsibility  which  the  fates  might  thrust 
upon  him.  Though  he  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  being  called  to  the  higher  office,  he  held  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  govern  himself  according  to  the 
decree  of  chance  and  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Hence,  he  was  careful  to  remain  nearly  always 
in  Washington  while  the  President  was  away  on 
trips.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  with  his  ideas 
of  duty,  to  make  a  foreign  voyage  till  the  coun- 
try should  secure  a  constitutional  Vice-President. 

RELATIONS    WITH    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT. 

Between  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hay  there  was  a  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship.    Each   was  sincerely  fond  of   the  other. 


though  their  characters  differed  so  widely.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  have  depended  more  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  Root  or  a  Taft  or  a  Knox  in  all 
matters  not  of  international  bearing,  but  no 
other  member  of  his  cabinet  enjoyed  more  of 
the  President's  personal  affection  than  Mr.  Hay. 
Each  was  the  complement  of  the  other,  each  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  his  friend.  Roose- 
velt's buoyant,  almost  boyish,  high  spirits  and 
rapid-fire  comment  upon  men  and  matters  and 
Hay's  quiet,  incisive,  dry  humor  and  facility  for 
making  pertinent  quotations  from  the  whole 
range  of  literature  and  anecdote  formed  a  com- 
bination which  gave  unalloyed  pleasure  to  both. 
It  was  President  Roosevelt's  habit  to  walk  to 
church  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in  Washington, 
and  on  his  way  home  to  stop  at  the  house  of 
Secretary  Hay,  on  Lafayette  Square,  just  oppo- 
site the  White  House,  for  a  chat  of  an  hour  or 
two.  He  rarely  went  to  the  houses  of  other 
cabinet  officers,  but  to  miss  the  Sunday  after- 
noon visit  with  John  Hay,  the  President  has 
confessed,  was  a  distinct  deprivation.  "  Mr. 
Hay  was  the  most  charming  man  and  delightful 
companion  I  have  ever  known,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, a  day  or  two  ago,  to  a  friend.  "  Those 
Sunday  talks  of  ours  nearly  always  ended  in  a 
discussion  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

HIS    EARLIER    CAREER. 

Mr.  Hay  had  the  rare  distinction  of  working 
side  by  side  with  three  of  our  great  Presidents. 
The  salient  facts  of  his  career  are  well  known. 
He  was  born  in  1838,  at  Salem,  Ind.  His  father 
was  a  physician  whose  ancestors  had  been  Scot- 
tish,— fighting  men  in  the  Revolution  and  set- 
tlers in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
John  Hay,  a  fourth  son,  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1858,  taking  high  rank  in 
English  composition,  having  already  attracted 
much  attention  with  his  poems  "Jim  Bludso," 
''  Little  Breeches,"  and  others.  For  three  years 
he  studied  law,  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  the  office 
of  an  uncle,  MWcoIm  Hay,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House  he 
took  Hay  with  him  as  one  of  his  secretaries. 
For  more  than  four  years  the  relations  between 
the  President  and  the  young  man  were  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  almost  those  of  father 
and  son.  For  some  months  Hay  served  in  the 
army  on  staff  duty,  and  won  the  title  of  col- 
onel, which  stuck  to  him  throughout  his  career. 
After  Lincoln's  death,  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  was  successively  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  For  five 
years  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.     In  1874  he  married  a  daughter 
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•of  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been 
•one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stanch  and  rugged  friends. 
For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Hayes  administration.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hay  built  a  fine  house  in  Washington  and 
reared  their  children  there.  Their  home  was  a 
social  center,  but  Mr.  Hay  did  not  reenter  the 
public  service  till  President  McKinley  made 
him  ambassador  to  England  in  1897.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  next  year,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

TRUSTED    BY    THREE    PRESIDENTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  Lin- 
•coln  left  its  impress  upon  his  young  associate. 
Mr.  Hay's  deep  but  silent  love  for  his  country 
iv^as  like  his  first  master's.  So  was  his  fondness 
for  anecdote,  for  jest,  for  quaint  sayings.  The 
right-hand  man  of  three  Presidents,  Mr.  Hay 
ivas  loyal  to  each  in  turn.  But  the  Liberator 
-was  his  first  love.  Once  I  made  bold  to  ask  Mr. 
Hay  for  his  estimate  of  the  three  chief  magis- 
trates he  had  known  so  intimately. 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  the  unwisdom  of 
personal  comparisons,"  he  replied,  meditatively. 
And  after  a  pause  he  added  : 

"  But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  man 
I  have  ever  known  or  shall  ever  know." 

Loyalty  was  an  essential,  almost  a  predomi- 
nant, quality  of  Mr.  Hay's  character.  Even 
with  his  most  intimate  friends  he  rarely  used 
the  first  personal  pronoun  in  speaking  of  his 
work.  It  was  almost  invariably  "  The  Presi- 
dent has  done  thus,"  or  *'The  President's  policy 
is  to  do  so-and-so."  Once  in  a  great  while,  dur- 
ing his  absence  or  illness,  some  action  might  be 
taken  by  the  President's  order  of  which,  at  heart, 
Mr.  Hay  did  not  approve.  But  one  could  never 
learn  of  his  disapproval  from  Mr.  Hay's  lips. 
With  right  hearty  loyalty  and  most  excellent 
dissimulation,  if  needs  be,  he  defended,  ex- 
plained, or  even  took  responsibility  upon  him- 
self. He  was  loyal  to  his  associates  and  subor- 
dinates, too.  If  one  did  a  good  piece  of  work, 
the  Secretary  praised  it.  If  one  blundered,  he 
kept  his  lips  closed  to  all  outsiders  ;  it  was  the 
department's  mistake,  not  the  individual's.  He 
was  too  kind  of  heart  to  be  a  first-class  executive. 
Rather  than  dismiss  an  incompetent  he  would 
invent  excuses  for  him,  and  when  worse  came  to 
worst  secure  him  a  transfer  to  some  other  post. 


<^A    MODEST    GREAT    MAN. 
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Mr.  Hay  was  as  modest  a  great  man  as  nature 
ever  made.  Because  of  his  instinctive  disin- 
clination to  speak  of  himself,  he  was  rarely 
reminiscent,  and  then  only  by  dint  of  thrusting 
his  own  personality  into  the  background. 


Mr.  Hay's  modesty  was  such  an  essential  part 
of  his  character  that  in  cabinet  meetings  he  never 
took  part  in  discussions  unless  international  af- 
fairs were  under  consideration.  The  same  quality 
led  him  to  shrink  from  appearance  as  a  speaker 
in  public.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  an  address  he  spent  weeks  of 
fretful,  nervous  apprehension  and  preparation, 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  he  were  well  out  of  it, 
yet  determined  to  go  through  with  it  and  to  do 
his  best.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  with  the 
confidence  and  poise  of  the  man  who  is  his  own 
master  ;  and  the  country  usually  had  a  new 
classic  to  add  to  its  political  and  biographical 
literature,  as  in  his  noteworthy  oration  on  Mc- 
Kinley, delivered  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
and  his  still  finer  review  of  the  Republican  party's 
first  half-century,  delivered  last  year. 

HIS    CONTEMPT    FOR    LIARS. 

Though  his  characteristic  mental  attitude  was 
that  of  placidity  and  serenity,  he  never  degen- 
erated to  the  level  of  the  cynic.  He  was  never 
the  man  who  concludes  that  nothing  matters — 
never  the  disciple  of  Talleyrand  who  took  to  his 
heart  the  maxim,  '<  Above  all,  no  zeal."  Mr. 
Hay's  modesty  would  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
parade  of  his  earnestness  or  sound  his  zeal  from 
the  housetops  ;  but  he  was  zealous  and  earnest 
as  to  all  vital  things,  just  the  same.  He  had  a 
fine  scorn  for  all  that  is  petty,  mean,  contempt- 
ible. He  detested  all  unnecessary  and  wanton 
falsehood.  For  the  sort  of  diplomacy  that  rests 
essentially  upon  tergiversation  he  had  a  most 
hearty  contempt.  One  of  his  sayings  is  famous 
in  the  diplomatic  world.  It  was  used  of  a  cer- 
tain titled  European,  not  now  a  member  of  the 
corps  at  Washington. 

"When  the  count  comes  to  talk  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Hay,  "I  do  not  use  my  wits  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  man  is  lying.  I  know 
he  is  lying.  What  I  try  to  find  out  is  why  he 
is  telling  that  particular  lie." 

MR.    HAY    AND    THE    SENATE. 

It  was  not  all  sweetness  with  Mr.  Hay.  He 
could  turn  sour  enough  when  his  sensibilities 
were  touched.  They  were  rarely  touched  through 
his  personal  relations  or  the  personal  equation 
in  any  form,  direct  or  indirect.  But  they  could 
be  quickly  roused  on  the  score  of  public  duty. 
He  despised  men  who  juggle  with  the  public 
interests  to  serve  their  own  petty  and  selfish 
political  purposes, — as,  for  instance.  Senators 
who  emasculate  and  burke  a  treaty,  designed  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  people,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  States,  or  even  of  certain  industries 
in  their  States,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
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their  political  status  at  home  and  improving 
their  prospects  for  reelection.  At  times,  his  de- 
nunciation of  such  men  was  fierce.  The  bitterest 
excoriation  of  well-known  Senators  by  name  I 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  mortal  man  came 
from  John  Hay's  tongue  when  with  righteous  in- 
dignation he  spoke  of  their  discreditable  thrusts 
at  the  life  of  a  most  meritorious  treaty.  Mr. 
Hay  did  not,  as  a  rule,  get  on  well  with  the 
Senate.  He  was  working  for  the  country  at 
large  ;  too  many  Senators  were  working  sim- 
ply for  themselves.  There  were  Senators  who 
were  determined  to  drive  him  into  private  life. 
They  could  not  have  succeeded  so  long  as  Mr. 
Hay  kept  his  health  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  still 
in  the  White  House. 

HIS    DAILY    PROGRAMME. 

Mr.  Hay  was  a  wide  reader.  Of  late  years 
he  spent  only  the  mornings  at  his  desk  in  the 
State  Department.  At  1  o'clock  he  walked 
across  the  park  to  his  home,  carrying  a  well- 
stuffed  portfolio  of  dispatches  and  memoranda. 
His  best  work  he  did  at  home,  in  the  after- 
noons. Before  dinner,  he  almost  invariably  took 
a  stroll  with  his  chum  of  a  lifetime,  Henry 
Adams,  the  historian,  whose  house  stands  next 
to  Mr.  Hay's,  the  two  being  so  alike  and  so  well 
blended,  like  the  natures  and  tastes  of  their 
owners,  that  they  appear  the  same  structure. 
On  these  walks  Mr.  Hay  invariably  wore  a  top 
hat  and  a  frock  coat.  He  was  punctilious  in  all 
matters  of  dress  and  deportment.  Returning 
from  his  walk,  which  till  recently  was  that  of  a 
man  in  robust  health,  with  the  swing  of  strength 
in  the  stride,  he  donned  evening  clothes  for 
dinner.  He  cared  little  for  society,  and  since 
the  death  of  his  elder  and  exceedingly  promis- 
ing son  Adelbert,  through  an  accident  at  New 
Haven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  eschewed  society  al- 
most entirely,  save  for  the  formal  functions  in- 
cident to  Mr.  Hay's  official  station.  Callers  at 
Mr.  Hay's  home  in  the  evenings  usually  found 
him  ensconced  in  a  snug  corner  of  his  library, 
book  in  hand.  He  read  much,  and  marveled 
somewhat  enviously  because  President  Roosevelt, 
with  more  work  to  do,  ten  times  as  many  peo- 
ple to  see,  and  much  more  time  spent  in  the  open 
air,  could  read  twice  as  much  as  he. 

Far  from  being  the  aristocrat  many  believed 
him,  Mr.  Hay  was  distinctively  democratic.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  Secretaries  of 
State.  It  was  easier  to  get  audience  with  him 
than  with  many  of  his  subordinates.  For- 
eigners visiting  the  American  capital  were  as- 
tonished at  the  simple  code  which  ruled  the 
oflBce  of  the  great  American  -diplomatist, — his 
open  dooi,  his  readiness  to  receive  and  listen. 


WAS   HE  PRO-BRITISH   AND   ANTI-RUSSIAN? 

It  has  long  been  suspected  of  Mr.  Hay  that 
he  was  pro- British  and  anti- Russian.  There  was 
ground  for  the  suspicion,  so  far  as  his  personal 
feelings  were  concerned.  He  had  faith  in  Eng- 
lish character,  English  justice,  English  institu- 
tions. He  sought  no  alliance,  but  he  did  seek 
a  closer  understanding,  a  drawing  together  of 
the  two  English-speaking  peoples  which  should 
make  war  between  them  an  utter  impossibility. 
Despite  criticism,  and  even  bitter  attacks,  he 
held  to  his  task  ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  work  done, —  to  see  Anglo-American 
friendship  so  firmly  knitted  that  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake  would  suffice  to  upset  it.  If 
Mr.  Hay  had  done  nothing  else,  this  one  achieve- 
ment would  redound  to  his  fame, — he  more  than 
any  other  one  man  swept  away  the  foolish  cult 
which  till  recently  made  it  necessary  for  an  am- 
bitious American  politician  to  proclaim  his  hos- 
tility to  England. 

As  for  Russia,  Mr.  Hay  doubted  Russian  good 
faith  in  international  relations  on  general  prin- 
ciples. Even  more  he  doubted  Russian  racial 
efficiency.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  outcome 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Indeed, 
he  foresaw  it  all  clearer  than  any  other  man 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  Officially, 
Mr.  Hay  maintained  a  correct  attitude  as  be- 
tween the  combatants  ;  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  direction  of  his  private  sympathies. 
They  oozed  out,  careful  as  he  was  of  the  pro- 
prieties. Perhaps  his  aptitude  for  quotation  as 
a  convenient  expression  of  opinion  at  delicate 
moments,  and  his  love  for  the  vivid  and  imagina- 
tive in  literature,  never  had  better  illustration 
than  on  the  occasion  of  the  firing  upon  the 
trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  by  Rozhestvenski's 
fleet.  I  asked  Mr.  Hay  what  he  thought  of  it. 
For  answer,  he  inquired  if  I  remembered  Kip- 
ling's lines  from  *^  The  Destroyers,"  and  himself 
quoted  them  : 

**  Panic  that  sheUs  the  drifting  spar- 
Loud  waste  with  none  to  check ; 
Mad  fear  that  rakes  a  scornful  star 
Or  sweeps  a  consort's  deck." 

The  answer  was  all-sufficient.  And  when  I 
looked  to  the  future,  and  inquired  what,  in  the 
Secretary's  opinion,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Hay*8  reply 
was  characteristic  : 

"  The  true  poet  is  also  a  prophet ;  and  Kipling 
is  a  true  poet." 

MR.    HAY    AS    AN    AUTHOR. 

The  critics  agree  that  if  John  Hay  had  kept 
to  the  paths  of  literature  he  would  have  made 
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fame  for  himself  with  his  pen.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  a  literary  genius ;  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  he  gave  promise  of  the  possession 
of  genius  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  best-known 
poems  of  the  Bret  Harte  order  were  composed 
while  he  was  still  at  college.  His  ^^Castilian 
Days,"  a  study  of  Spain,  took  higher  rank.  Of 
all  his  poems,  "  The  Stirrup  Cup,"  recently  re- 
printed throughout  the  world  with  added  pathos 
cm  account  of  the  death  of  the  writer,  was  the 
best.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Hay  was 
the  author  of  that  popular  and  in  some  respects 
striking  novel  of  American  life,  "The  Bread- 
winners," though  he  would  never  acknowledge 
it.  I  have  myself  quizzed  him  about  it,  and 
invariably  received  evasive  replies.  To  one 
friend  who  sent  him  a  note  pinning  the  author- 
ship upon  him  by  the  process  of  exclusion  Mr. 
Hay  replied,  characteristically  :  *<  Run  the  rascal 
down.  Let  no  guilty  man  escape."  And  Mr. 
Hay  underscored  the  concluding  sentence.  A 
labor  of  love  and  of  notably  good  workmanship 
was  Mr.  Hay's  collaboration  with  Mr.  Nicolay  in 
"  The  Life  of  Lincoln."  As  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Tribune^  Mr.  Hay  was  in  a  field  well 


adapted  to  his  skill,  and  Mr.  Greeley  once  said 
that  though  he  had  read  a  million  editorials,  one 
of  John  Hay's  was  the  best  he  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Hay  was  neither  ashamed  nor  proud  of 
his  literary  efforts.  He  judged  them  as  harshly 
as  any  critic  ;  but  he  knew  their  worth,  and 
their  promise,  too.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
the  feeling  that  if  opportunity  were  to  present 
itself, — ^the  leisure  and  the  inspiration, — he  could 
do  something  really  worth  while. 

In  John  Hay  "sweetness  and  light"  and 
strength  and  modesty  were  strangely  blended 
with  wit  and  humor  and  taste  and  dignity. 
There  were  moods,  too.  Of  late  years  he  suf- 
fered spells  of  spiritual  depression,  inexplicable, 
and  mastered  only  by  his  strong  will.  He  joked 
of  what  he  thought,  though  no  one  else  dis- 
covered, were  evidences  of  failing  powers.  And 
one  of  his  favorite  replies  to  friends  who  asked 
after  his  health  was,  **  I  am  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease."  After  the  inquirer  had  ex- 
pressed his  doubt  and  S3rmpathy  in  sufficient 
and  proper  solemnity,  Mr.  Hay  explained,  "And 
the  disease  is  old  age."  His  friends  smiled  at 
the  quip  then.     But  it  is  a  jest  no  more. 
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BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 
(Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Columbia  University ;  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.) 


NO  man  will  ever  make  a  great  diplomatist, 
any  more  than  a  great  scientist,  a  great 
soldier,  or  a  great  orator,  solely  by  reason  of 
training.  Self-possession,  quickness  and  depth 
of  understanding,  and  shrewd  and  balanced 
judgment,  are  qualities  that  cannot  be  created 
out  of  elements  which  are  by  nature  defective. 
Nevertheless,  education  and  experience  are  as 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional efficiency  in  the  man  of  large,  as  in  the 
man  of  small,  capacity. 

In  assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hay  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  all  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion,— technical,  political,  and  social.  His  close 
personal  association  with  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional administration  during  the  Civil  War  had 
given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how  public 
affairs  are  conducted,  together  with  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  breadth  of  view.  And 
it  is  not  strange  that,  with  a  mind  so  ardent  and 
acquisitive  as  his  and  an  imagination  so  active, 
his  intimate  acquantance  with  domestic  affairs 
should  have  inspired  him  with  a  desire  for  ser- 


vice abroad.  On  March  22,  1865,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris.  He 
resigned  the  post  in  the  spring  of  1867,  only  to 
be  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Vienna  ; 
and  in  June,  1869,  he  was  transferred  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1870.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  secretarial  duties,  he  was 
from  time  to  time  called  upon  to  act  as  chargi 
d'affaires  ad  interim,  thus  becoming  familiar  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  mission. 
From  1879  till  1881,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Evarts.  In  this 
position  he  had  little  opportunity  to  gain  dis- 
tinction, since  the  time  was  a  peculiarly  quiet 
and  uneventful  one  in  the  history  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  In  1881,  however,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  and  was  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  that  body. 

THE    LONDON    EMBASSY. 

When,  in  1897,  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley,  Mr.  Hay  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  London,  he  was  not  as  a  stranger 
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going  to  a  strange  land.  Not  only  his  frequent 
journeys  abroad,  but  also  his  fortunate  position 
in  the  social  life  of  "Washington,  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  many  of  England's  fore- 
most men  both  in  politics  and  in  letters.  Il  is 
not  strange  that  his  reception  as  ambassador 
was  cordial ;  and  he  constantly  increased  the 
circle  of  his  friends.  He  also  won  the  confidence 
of  his  government  at  home,  as  well  as  esteem 
abroad,  by  his  unfailing  tact  and  good  judgment 
on  all  occasions.  This  was  especially  the  case 
during  the  many  confidential  interchanges  of 
opinion  and  suggestion  that  came  from  all 
quarters  during  the  war  with  Spain.  At  Lon- 
don, as  one  of  the  few  great  centers  of  the  world's 
diplomatic  activity,  it  was  important  that  the 
American  ambassador  should  be  both  alert  and 
wise.  Mr.  Hay  was  both  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1898,  when  Judge  Day  resigned  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  in  order  to  go  to  Paris  as  head  of 
the  peace  commission.  President  McKinley,  with 
that  rare  discernment  which  so  often  character- 
ized his  acts,  called  him  to  the  vacant  post,  in 
which  he  was  soon  to  achieve  world-wide  renown. 

ISSUES    OF    THE    SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR. 

It  is  often  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  for- 
tunate for  his  fame,  that  Mr.  Hay  entered  the 
Department  of  State  just  as  the  United  States 
was  entering  on  its  career  as  a  ''  world  power.'* 
Such  statements,  as  they  are  commonly  made 
and  understood,  betray  a  want  of  information 
as  to  what  the  international  position  of  the 
United  States  has  been  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true  that  Mr.  Hay's  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  when 
there  were  impending  great  events,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  in  which  his  genius  was  to  shine 
forth  with  peculiar  splendor. 

As  the  first,  but  not  the  least,  of  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State  there  fell  to  Mr.  Hay  the 
delicate  task  of  restoring  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain,  and  of  adjusting  the  various  ques- 
tions with  other  powers  as  well  as  with  Spain 
that  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  new  conditions 
which  existed  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
For  the  most  part,  new  treaties  with  Spain  had 
to  be  made,  the  registration  of  Spanish  subjects 
in  the  territory  ceded  and  relinquished  by  Spain 
had  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  return  of  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  had  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a  practical 
question. 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE    CONVENTION. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation  with  these 
and  other  current  matters,  Mr.  Hay  almost  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  great  w^ork  of 


solving  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal  by  the 
United  States.  As  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  narrate,  public 
opinion  had  centered  upon  the  Nicaragua  route. 
Bv  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  April  19,  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  neither  contracting  party  should  ever 
acquire  or  maintain  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  canal  then  in  contemplation  by  way  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  nor  occupy,  colonize,  or  fortify  any 
part  of  Central  America,  but  that  they  should, 
on  the  contrary,  extend  their  joint  protection  to 
the  proposed  waterway  both  during  its  con- 
struction and  after  its  completion.  As  these 
stipulations  were  conceived  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  construction  and  protection  of  the  canal  by 
the  United  States  alone,  Mr.  Hay  sought  to  re- 
place them  with  a  new  treaty  ;  and  he  at  length 
signed  with  Lord  Pauncefote,  at  Washington, 
on  February  5,  1900,  a  convention  the  object  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  to  remove  any  objec- 
tion arising  out  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  "under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  without  impairing  the  "general  prin- 
ciple "  of  "  neutralization "  established  by  Ar- 
ticle VIII.  of  that  treaty. 

This  convention  was  duly  submitted  to  the 
Senate  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been  published 
than  it  became  the  subject  of  violent  attacks, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  impeach  Mr.  Hay's 
capacity.  He  was  assailed  as  a  blundering  ama- 
teur, incompetent  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  and  was  charged  with  be- 
ing too  friendly  to  England.  The  principal  points 
of  the  convention  at  which  criticism  was  aimed 
were  the  stipulation  that  the  canal  should  not 
be  fortified  and  the  provision  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  bring  the  convention  to  the 
notice  of  other  powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere 
to  it.  In  the  end  the  Senate  amended  the  con- 
vention by  striking  out  this  provision,  and  by 
inserting  clauses  by  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  was  expressly  superseded  and  the  United 
States  was  allowed  a  greater  freedom  with  regard 
to  defensive  measures. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hay  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  harsh  criticism  visited  upon 
him  on  this  occasion.  He  undoubtedly  believed 
the  original  convention  to  be  a  good  one  ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  incentive  whatever  to  public  ser- 
vice but  the  desire  for  honest  fame,  it  is  probable 
that  many  men  in  his  predicament  might  have 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  injury,  real  or  fancied,  to 
say  nothing  of  pride  or  petulance.  But  Mr.  Hay 
took  a  higher  view  of  his  duty  and  was  patient. 
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He  renewed  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
Government,  and  on  November  18,  1901,  signed 
with  Lord  Pauncefote  a  new  convention,  into 
which  the  Senate's  amendments  were  skillfully 
wrought,  and  which  promptly  received  the  ap- 
proval of  that  body.  It  is  not  always  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  one's  life  that  are  most  wide- 
ly appreciated  and  most  loudly  applauded.  Mr. 
Hay's  greatest  celebrity  to-day  rests,  no  doubt, 
upon  his  diplomacy  in  China,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  in  his  negotiations  with  regard  to  the 
canal,  his  character  as  a  public  man  underwent 
the  severest  test  to  which  it  was  ever  subjected. 

THE    BOXER    OUTBREAK    IN    CHINA. 

When  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State, 
the  situation  in  China  was  visibly  tending  to- 
ward the  critical  stage  which  was  soon  to  attract 
to  the  Celestial  Empire  the  interest  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  In  connection  with  the  killing, 
in  November,  1897,  of  two  German  missionaries 
in  the  province  of  Shantung,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment seized  Kiao-chau,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained of  that  place  and  of  a  stretch  of  inland 
territory  a  "  lease "  for  ninety-nine  years,  by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  China  was  practically 
excluded  and  reduced  to  a  nominal  remnant 
of  sovereignty.  Russia  promptly  obtained  a 
"  lease  "  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  ;  France, 
of  Kwang-chau  Bay  ;  Great  Britain,  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  and  Mirs  Bay  and  certain  territory  adjacent 
to  Hongkong.  It  looked  as  if  the  scramble  for 
the  final  partition  of  China  had  begun,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Chinese  thought  so.  Symp- 
toms of  native  unrest  steadily  grew,  and  soon 
the  society  of  Boxers  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  anti-foreign  movement  became  formidable. 
The  native  authorities  were  unable  to  suppress 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  often  were  sympa- 
thetic with  them.  A  state  of  practical  anarchy 
supervened.  The  attitude  of  the  government 
at  Peking  became  uncertain,  and  then  visibly 
hostile.  Peking  was  cut  off,  and  the  legations, 
to  which  many  foreigners  had  flocked,  were  be- 
sieged. An  international  relief  force  was  or- 
ganized, but  a  distressing  apprehension  was 
ever  present  that  the  next  hour  might  bring  the 
dreadful  news  of  the  fall  of  the  legations  and 
the  massacre  of  their  inmates. 

THE    "  OPEN-DOOR  "    POLICY. 

The  policy  which  the  United  States  was  to 
pursue  at  this  momentous  juncture  had  already 
been  foreshadowed.  On  September  6,  1899,  Mr. 
Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  inclosed  to  the  em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  for  its  con- 
fidential information,  copies  of  instructions  sent 
on  that  day  to  the  American  ambassadors  in 


London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  relation 
to  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia  should  each  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  an  *' open-door"  policy 
in  the  territories  held  by  it  in  China,  the  pur- 
port of  this  policy  being  that  the  Chinese  tariff 
should  continue  to  be  applied  to  all  persons  of 
every  nationality  within  the  so-called  leased 
territories  and  spheres  of  interest,  and  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity, without  any  discrimination,  for  persons 
of  all  nationalities.  On  March  20,  1900,  Mr. 
Hay  was  able  to  announce  that  all  the  powers 
had  accepted  the  American  proposals,  and  the 
first  great  step  in  the  development  of  his  policy 
was  accomplished.  Grave  perils,  however, 
awaited  it.  The  introduction  of  foreign  armed 
forces  into  China,  although  required  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  legations  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  opened  up  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  state  of  war,  with  its  attendant  dis- 
orders and  unknown  demands.  But,  even  if  a 
state  of  war  should  be  avoided,  claims  for  in- 
demnity would  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  if  the  legations  should  succumb,  the 
universal  and  overwhelming  popular  demand 
for  vengeance. 

OUR    ATTITUDE    IN    CHINA    DECLARED. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,. 
Mr.  Hay,  on  July  3,  1900,  in  the  midst  of  grav- 
est apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  legations, 
addressed  a  circular  telegram  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  va- 
rious European  countries  and  Japan,  with  an 
instruction  to  communicate  the  purport  of  it 
to  the  governments  to  which  they  were  re- 
spectively accredited.  In  this  telegram  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  was  defined,  as  far 
as  circumstances  permitted.  The  United  States, 
it  was  declared,  adhered  to  the  policy  initiated 
by  it  in  1857,  '^of  peace  with  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, of  furtherance  of  lawful  commerce,  and 
of  protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens by  all  means  guaranteed  under  extra- 
territorial treaty  rights  and  by  the  law  of 
nations."  If  wrong  was  done  to  American  citi- 
zens, it  was  proposed  "  to  hold  the  responsible^ 
authors  to  the  uttermost  accountability.'*  The 
condition  of  Peking  was  regarded  as  one  of  '*  vir- 
tual anarchy,"  whereby  power  and  responsi- 
bility were  practically  devolved  on  the  local 
authorities,  who,  so  long  as  they  were  not  in 
overt  collusion  with  rebellion  and  used  their 
power  to  protect  foreign  life  and  property, 
would  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Chinese 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  sought  *'  to 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship."     The  specific 
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insisted  upon  its  being  used  by  our  legations 
and  consulates  even  at  the  cost  of  some  legal 
and  practical  inconvenience. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Hay  once  declared,  in  a  speech  before  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  were  '*  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  Golden  Rule."  For  the  application  of  the 
latter  there  is  opportunity  in  the  diplomacy  of 
all  nations  ;  of  the  former,  the  United  States  is 
the  special  champion,  and  it  found  a  careful 
guardian  in  Mr.  Hay.  Its  exposition,  as  made 
in  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1901,  no  doubt  had  his  full  concur- 
rence. "The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  said  President 
Roosevelt,  *<  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  a  non- American 
power  at  the  expense  of  any  American  power  on 
American  soil ;  "  it  is  ''in  no  wise  intended  as 
hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  old  world  ;  "  it  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of 
any  American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows 
each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it  desires  ;  "  nor 
does  it  "  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment 
if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  any  non- American  power."  In  this 
sense  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  observed  in  1902 
and  1903,  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  joined  in  a  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports. 
The  most  explicit  pledges  were  given  to  the 
United  States  of  an  intention  to  respect  the 
American  policy  as  it  had  been  defined.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  forcibly  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  by  the  powers  of  the  particular  meas- 
ure of  redress  which  they  had  adopted  ;  but  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  were,  neverthe- 
less, actively  employed,  with  the  result  that  the 
blockade  was  lifted  and  the  adjustment  of  claims 
committed  to  tribunals  of  arbitration. 

EFFORTS    TO    PROMOTE    ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Hay  was  a  warm  and  consistent  advocate 
of  international  arbitration.  In  his  instructions 
to  the  American  delegates  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  he  declared  that  the  duty  of 
sovereign  states  to  promote  international  justice 
by  all  wise  and  effective  means  was  second  only 
to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  preserving  their 
own  existence.  On  at  least  nine  separate  occa- 
sions he  was  concerned  in  the  employment  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  as  the  means  of  securing 
a  just  result.  But  he  was  not  content  with  special 
applications  ;  he  sought  to  create  a  general  and 
obligatory  practice  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  his 


last  diplomatic  work  was  his  effort  to  bring  about* 
treaty  relations  under  which  arbitration  should 
in  certain  classes  of  cases  be  systematically  used. 
This  work  remains  to  be  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

TREATY-MAKING    UNDER    MR.  HAY. 

With  the  vast  growth  of  the  country  in  all' 
things,  there  is  an  inevitable  and  steady  increase^ 
in  the  business  of  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton. This*  increase  adds  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whose  de- 
partment Congress  has  seldom  been  generous. 
During  Mr.  Hay's  administratipn  of  its  affairs- 
at  least  fifty-eight  formal  international  agree- 
ments were  concluded  and  put  into  force,-  inost. 
of  them  in  the  form  of  treaties.  Of  extradition 
treaties  alone  not  less  than  fourteen  were  made. 
And  as  each  treaty,  or  agreement,  represents  the- 
result  of  a  negotiation  which,  perhaps,  was  long- 
and  intricate,  these  examples  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  vast  amount  of  current  business  for 
the  transaction  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State- 
must  be  responsible!,  most  of  it  performed  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  and  without  attracting  gen- 
eral attention.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the- 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be- 
strengthened  by  the  provision  of  a  force  and 
equipment  adequate  to  all  his  needs. 

HAY,    ROOSEVELT,    AND    PANAMA. 

This  sketch  of  Mr.  Hay's  -diplomatic  career 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  has  now  and  then  been  opined 
by  some  persons,  who  failed  to  approve  certain 
diplomatic  transactions,  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
coincidence  of  views  between  him  and  President 
Roosevelt  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  is- 
hardly  probable  that  any  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  ever  perfectly  agreed  on  all  ques- 
tions ;  but,  apart  from  such  minor  differences  of 
opinion  as  must  always  exist  between  men  of 
independent  thought  and  character,  there  is. 
every  reason  to  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Hay  worked  in  entire  harmony. 
Some  of  those  who  had  spoken  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Hay  wished  to  believe  that  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  President's  course  in  the 
recognition  of  the  republic  of  Panama,  but  of 
such  a  variance  not  the  slightest  evidence  has- 
ever  been  produced.  There  is  certainly  none 
in  his  able  correspondence  with  General  Reyes, 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  ("olombia  ;  and 
he  no  doubt  spoke  from  conviction  when  he  de- 
clared, in  his  address  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  that  the 
President,  in  his  conduct  of  the  Panama  affair, 
"  forged  as  perfect  a  bit  of  honest  statecraft  as 
tliis  generation  has  seen." 

/ 


CANADA'S   CANAL   SYSTEM. 


BY   M.    M.   WILNER. 


PROBABLY  no  one  ever  has  looked  thought- 
fully at  a  map  of  North  America  without 
noting  the  commercial  poBsibilities  oSered  by  the 
wonderful  chain  of  waterways  that  reach  fi'om 
the  Atlantic  coast  into  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. Aside  from  the  great  fall  at  Niagara, 
nature  has  interposed  only  half-a-dozen  rapids 
to  interfere  with  tlie  navigation  of  this  remark- 
able system.  Projects  for  ovorcominir  these  ob- 
stacles have  been  entertained  ever  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  white  men.  The 
first  canals  built  were  designed  to  accommodate 
only  batteaux,  which  were  flat  -  bottomed  and 
drew  less  than  one  foot  of  water.  Tlie  locks 
were  6  feet  wide  and  UO  feet  long,  with  2^  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills.  The  remains  of  one  of 
tlioae  canals  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Point  au  BuisBon.  In 
1804,  they  were  enlarged  to  trive  a  depth  of  4 
feet  of  water  in  the  locks.  They  tlien  admitted 
boats  of  3.'>  tons'  cargo,  which  was  their  capacity 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Military  necessities 
gave  an  impetus  to  canal-building  at  that  time, 
but  tlie  work  langnislied  after  the  return  of 
peace,  and  it  was  not  until  Canada  had  become 
a  self-ruling  province  that  the  enterprise  of  open- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  was  prosecuted  with  energy 
and  carried  to  completion. 

To-day  it  is  possible  for  a  vessel  drawing  not 
more  tlian  14  feet  of  wuter  to  steam  from  any 


ocean  port  in  the  world  direct  to  Duluth  or  Chi- 
cago. In  order  to  utilize  the  entire  2,384  miles 
of  this  water  route  it  has  been  necessary  to 
build  only  73J  miles  of  canal.  The  difference 
in  level  between  Lake  Superior  and  tide-water, 
which  is  GU2  feet,  is  overcome  by  48  locks,  hav- 
ing a  total  lift  of  551  feet.  Nearly  $90,000,000 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  these  canals,  and  about  $20,000,000 
more  in  their  maintenance. 

Few  people  who  have  not  traveled  upon  it 
realize  the  threat  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Its  mouth,  commercially  speaking,  is  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  between  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  that  being  the  channel  commonly  used 
by  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Europe.  It  is  826 
miles  from  this  strait  to  Quebec,  and  986  miles 
to  Montreal,  Montreal  is  therefore  nearly  as 
far  from  the  ocean  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Yet  it  is 
classed  as  an  ocean  port.  Not  only  is  it  accessi- 
ble to  any  ordinary  ocean  vessel,  but  the  tides  of 
the  Atlantic  come  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city.  This  long  channel  always  has  been  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  not  more  tlian  10  feet 
of  water.  Since  1888  the  slioals  between  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  have  been  dredged  to  a  minimiim 
depth  of  27^  feet,  making  a  submerged  canal 
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39J  miles  long,  wbich  may 
properly  be  considered  the 
first  section  of  the  Canadian 
canal  system. 

Just  above  Montreal  are 
tbe  famous 'Lacliine  rapiils, 
tlie  moat  turbulent  in  the 
river.  Here  begins  the  first 
of  the  canals  proper.  It  is 
called  the  Lachine.  It  cuts 
across  a  bend  in  tlic  river  for 
a  distance  of  8^  miles,  over- 
corningaiall  of  45  feet  with 
five  locks.  It  was  originally 
planned  by  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  in  1815  as  a  military 
work,  but  was  not  completed 
till  1825.  At  that  time  tbe 
deptb  of  water  in  the  locks 
-was  only  4^  feet.  It  liaa 
been  twice  enlarged  sinre 
then.  Two  of  the  locks  now 
have  l(i  feet  of  water  on  the 
sills,  and  the  others  14  feet, 
which  is  the  governingdepth 
of  tbe  entire  water  route  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Above  the  Lachine  rapids 
the  river  broadens  out  into 
what  is  called  Lake  St.  Louis. 
Sixteen  miles  farther  up  is  a 
succession  of  rapids  called 
tbe  Coteau.  the  Cedar,  and 
tbe  Cascade.  To  overcome 
tbese  tbe  lieauharnois  Canal 
was  built  in  184.>.-  ItransforlL* 
Boutb  bank  of  the  river,  and  1 
in  tlic  locks.  This  canal,  hi: 
way  to  the  march  nf  improvement.  In  1 89^,  the 
Canadian  governtufent  began  the  building  of  the 
Soulanges  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  since  its  completion,  seven  years  later,  the 
old  Beauhamois  has  been  practically  abandoned 
for  navigation  purposes,  though  it  is  still  main- 
tinned  as  a  ;>ower  oiinal.  The  Soulanges  is  tbe 
newest  and  embodies  the  latest  engineering 
ideas  of  any  of  the  Canadian  canals.  It  has 
been  called  the  best  modern  canal  in  the  world. 
It  has  cost  nearly  ^7,011(1,(100,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  $5(10,000  a  mile,  since  the  channel 
is  14  miles  long.  In  this  reach  there  are  only 
two  slight  curves.  The  fall  of  84  feet,  which  in 
the  old  Ueauharnois  required  nine  locks,  is  over- 
come in  the  Soulanges  by  four  locks,  each  hav- 
ing a  lift  of  2.1^  feet.  These  are  operatr^d  by 
electricity,  which  is  generated  by  the  power  de- 
veloped at  the  locifs  themselves.  The  same 
power  furnishes  electric  light,  which  makes  the 


s  il  feet  of  w 


channel  navigable  at  night.  The  canal  is  100 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  liU  on  the  snrfece, 
and  has  15  f.^et  of  water  on  the  lock  sills.  A 
fine  macadam  highwiiy  runs  along  its  bank. 
Highway  bridges  swing  from  the  shore,  did- 
pensing  with  piers  in  the  center  of  the  channel- 
One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  liy  the  en- 
gineers was  the  crossing  of  three  small  streams 
which  discharge  into  the  St.  Lawrence  along 
tbe  canal  route.  These  have  been  depressed^ 
and  are  carried  under  the  channel  through  sey- 
eral  10-foot  tubes. 

A  stretch  of  3:i  miles  of  open  wat<>r  through  >, 
Lake  St.  Francis  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Cornwall  Canal,  which  overcomes  the  Long 
Sault  rapids,  the  most  diflii'ult  of  any  in  the 
river  except  the  Lachine.  This  canal  was  origi- 
nally built,  in  1843,  to  accommotlato  boats  of 
i'-feet  draught.  It  has  been  practically  rebuilt 
since  18itO,  bringing  it  up  to  the  14-foot  sta-.id- 
nrd.  The  old  U-foot  locks  are  still  miiintaip,ed. 
however,  and  can  be  used  by  the  smaller  class 
of  vessels.     Tbe  sew  locks  are  2T0  feet  Ic.ng  and 
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45  feet  wide.     Six  of  them  are  required  in  a 
cliannel  II  miles  long. 

The  three  remaining  artificial  waterways  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  collectively  known  as  tbe 
Williamaljurg  canals,  though  there  are  several 
miles  of  river  channel  between  them  and  each 
has  its  individual  name.  The  first  of  tlieso  is 
the  Farran's  Point  Canal,  i  mile  long.  Here  a 
new  lock,  800  feet  long,  lias  been  built.  It  is 
capable  of  taking  an  entire  tow  at  a  time.  Ten 
miles  farther  up  the  stream  is  the  Rapide  Plat 
Canal,  3f  miles  long,  with  two  locks  of  the 
standard  type,  and  4  miles  fartber  on  is  the 
Galops  Canal,  with  one  guard  and  two  lift  locks, 
one  of  which  has  been  carried  out  to  a  h'ngth  of 
800  feet.  This  canal  is  in  two  sections — the 
Iroquois  and  the  Cardinal,  They  are  really  two 
separate  canals,  but  are  connected  by  an  em- 
^uikmnot  which  makes  a  channel  known  as  the 
iiiitctioii  Canai.  The  total  length  is  T^  miles. 
The  Cardinal  section  has  been  cut  tlirough  a 
high  blufi,  on  whicii  stands  the  village  of  Car- 
dinal. The  government  bought  a  part  of  tbe 
town  and  moved  it  out  of  the  way.  Tliis  cut  is 
68  feet  deep  at  its  highest  point,  and  is  "j,!)0() 


re  protected  by  masonry, 
most  interesting   points 


TBB  VAMOUS  ri 


RIVER,  PACT  THB  CHADDltHE  fl 

(A  OamiTLS  UW-foot  downhill  ride  oi 


feet  long.  Its  slopes  a 
making  it  one  of  the 
along  the  entire  route. 

The  whole  St.  Lawrence  system  has  43  miles 
of  artificial  channel  and  26  locks,  the  toUl 
distance  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  being  188 
miles.  There  is  one  cafial  along  tbe  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  tbe  Murray,  giving  a  passage 
5  miles  long  between  the  western  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  lake.  This  is  used,  how- 
ever, only  for  local  traffic. 

AROUND   NIAGARA    FALLS. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  the  Canadian  canals 
is  the  Welland,  though  it  is  really  of  less  im- 
portance to   Canada  than   those  along  the  St. 
Lawrence.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  freight  passing  up  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  third  greater  each  year  than  the 
quantity  going  through  tbe  Welland.    Moreover, 
two-thirds  of  the  vessels  that  use  tbe  Welland 
are  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  while  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  three-fourths  of  the  ves- 
sels are   Canadian.      The  Canadians,   however, 
had  connected  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  with 
a  canal  of  sufBcient  dimen- 
sions   to    accommodate    the 
lake    vessels    of    that    day, 
while  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
still  closed  to  every thingbut 
batteaux,  and  this  canal  had 
reached    the    14 -foot    depth 
twelve  years  before  ths  St. 
Lawrence  cliannels  bad  been 
opened   to  vessels    drawing 
more  than  9  fret.     The  Wel- 
land now  extends  in  a  nearly 
straiglit  line  from  Port  Dal- 
housie,  on   Lake  Ontario,  to 
Port  t'olbome,  oa  Lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  '^Ci^  miles.      In 
this  short  channel  there  are 
25  lift  locks  and  one  guard' 
lock.     The    total   fall    over- 
come   is    32G3    feet.     More 
than  half  the  entire  differ- 
ence   in    elevation    between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  is  encountered 
in   this  "Welland   peninsula. 
The  locks    are    still    of  tbe 
standaril    14-foot   depth,   to 
which  they  were  enlarged  in 
1887,  and  are  270  feet  long 
and  4j  feet  wide. 
)  THE  LOWER  OTTAW4  lu    addltlou  to  thc  main 

line  of  the  canal,  the  govern- 
rt.)  ment  maintaina  the  old  chan- 
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net  for  llj  iniks,  from  Port  DalhouBie  south- 
ward, with  a  depth  of  10^  feet.  At  Port  Robin- 
son a  junction  is  formed  witli  the  Chippewa  or 
Welland  River,  which  flows  eastward  into  the 
Niagara  just  above  tl]e  Canadian  rapids.  With 
only  two  locks.  overcoTning  a  fall  of  but  \i\  feet, 
a  navigable  channel,  M  feet  10  inches  deep,  is 
maintained  by  way  of  this  river  to  the  Niagara, 
but  it  is  little  used.  Another  O-foot  branch 
runs  to  Port  Maitland,  a  few  miles  up  the  lake 
from  Port  Coliiorne,  connecting  with  the  Grand 


River,  which  thus  becomes  the  principal  feeder 
for  the  main  canal. 

A    BIT    OF   NATIONAL    PRIDE. 

The  Welland  Canal  completes  the  water  route 
from  the  ocean  to  the  interior  lakes,  but  there 
is  one  other  important  link  in  t)ie  chain,  which 
was  built,  not  because  of  an  actual  necessity,  but 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  Canadians  to  have  a 
through  channel  from  Lake  Superior  in  their 
own  territory.     This  is  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
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Canal,  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron. The  canal  is  only  1  ^  jnileB  long,  and  con- 
BistB  practically  of  a  single  great  lock  900  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  20  feet  3  inches  of 
water  on  the  sill.  It  has  cost  more  than  |4,- 
000,000,  It  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  lock  on 
the  American  side,  but  ia  of  less  width,  and  the 
American  lock  takes  vessels  of  21  feet  draught. 
The  American  lock  ia  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  two  locks  pass  more  tonnage  each  year  than 
ftny  other  canal  in  tlie  world.  The  proportion 
of  the  Canadian  lock  is  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  each  season. 


the  northern  projection  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  ex- 
tends up  the  Trent  River  and  througli  a  succes- 
Biun  of  small  lakes  to  Lake  Balsam,  thence  to 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  down  the  Severn  River  to 
Georgian  Bay.  The  distance  ia  216  miles,  and 
the  only  gap  is  the  19  miles  between  Lake  Bal- 
sam and  Lake  Simcoe.  Tiiis  is  called  the  Trent 
navigation  system.  About  66  miles  of  it  are 
now  unnavigable.  Only  about  20  miles  of  actual 
canal  would  be  needed  to  open  the  whole  route. 
Work  now  under  way  will  make  a  continuous 
channel,  1 60  miles  long,  from  Heoly's  Falls,  43 


The  only  remaining  ship  canal  in  Canada  is  a 
stretch  about  half  a  mile  long,  at  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  connecting  St.  Peter's  Bay  with  the 
Bras  d'Or  lakes.  There  are  three  barge  systems, 
however,  which  deserve  some  attention.  One  of 
these  has  a  special  interest  for  Americans  be- 
cause it  forms  part  of  a  complete  waU^r  route, 
over  400  miles  long,  from  Montreal  or  Quebec 
to  New  York.  This  is  the  Richelieu  and  Lake 
Champlain  system.  It  extends  from  Sorel,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers,  to  tlie  international  boundary.  The 
distance  is  81  miles.  The  natural  channel  of  the 
Richelieu  River  is  used  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  There  are  a  datu  and  a  lock  at  St.  Ours. 
14  miles  south  of  Sorel,  and  20  miles  farther 
south  the  Chambly  Canal  begins,  running  for  1 2 
miles  along  the  river-bank.  There  are  nine  locks 
in  this  canal.  The  governing  depth  is  7  feet, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  present 
Cham  plain  Canal  from  Whitehall  to  Troy,  though 
the  Champlain  will  be  deepened  to  12  feet  in  a 
few  years. 

lows  the  Ottawa  River  from  its  mouth,  a  few 
miles  above  Montreal,  to  Ottawa,  119  miles. 
This  is  all- river  navigation  except  the  Ste.  Anne 
lock,  at  the  head  of  Montreal  Island,  and  the 
Carillon  &  Grenville  Canal,  7f  miles  long,  which 
contains  9-foot  locks.  At  Ottawa,  connection  is 
made  with  the  Rideau  Canal,  stretching  south- 
westward  12G  miles  to  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario.  About  half  of  this  waterway  is 
artificial,  the  Rideau  and  Cataraqui  rivers  fur- 
nishing the  remainder.  There  are  35  locks, 
hut  only  14  of  them  are  used  on  the  down  trip. 
The  governing  navigation  depth  is  4^  feet. 

SHORT-CDT   TO    LAKE   HUHON, 

There  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  natural  water- 
ways forming  almost  a  complete  connection  be- 
tween Georgian  Bay,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  which  is 


miles  above  Trenton,  to  Lake  Simcoe.  Only  the 
terminal  reaches  will  then  have  to  be  improved 
to  change  the  Trent  system  from  an  interior  to 
an  interlake  waterway,  which,  the  Canadians 
hope,  will  prove  a  strong  rival  to  the  Erie  Canal, 
The  distance  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Wei- 
land  Canal  is  over  500  miles,  so  there  will  bo  a 
saving  of  about  300  miles  by  the  new  channel. 
The  Trent  system  will  not  be  a  ship  canal,  as  has 
been  erroneously  represented  by  some  American 
newspapers.  The  governing  depth  of  water  in 
the  locks  is  only  6^  feet.  Moreover,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  are  such  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  a  ship  canal  ever  will  be  attempted 
by  this  route. 

The  Trent  system  has  become  famous  among 
engineers  for  the  lock  at  Peterborough,  about 
100  miles  northwest  of  Trenton.  This  lock, 
which  is  of  the  hydraulic  type,  makes  a  direct 
vortical  lift  of  G5  feet.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  on  the  continent,  anil  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Two  watertight  steel  boxes,  each 
holding  1,300  tons  of  water,  ascend  and  descend 
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tbree  great  guide 
towers,  100  feet  high,  built  ■ 
of  Bolid  masonry.  Whon 
one  chamber  is  up  the  other 
is  always  down.  A  boat  en- 
ters a  chamber;  the  gates  arc 
closed  ;  a  little  additional 
weightofwattT is  introduced 
into  tlie  other  chamber  and 
the  boat  rises  swiftly  and 
steadily  to  the  higher  level, 
the  operation  being  almost 
automatic.  Only  three  min- 
utes are  required  to  make  the 
lift,  and  the  entire  lockage 
is  accomplished  in  about 
twelve  minutes  The  lock 
will  accommodate  a  barije  of 
800  tons.  It  was  completed 
in  1903,  at  a  cost  of  $J00.. 

000.      A  similar  lock,  with  a  the  PETEBmmonoii  HrDRAuuc  wer  locc. 

lift  of  55  feet,  is  to  be  begun 
■  this  year  at  Kirkfield,  between  Lake  Balsam  and      tance    from  Georgian  Bay  to  >[ontreal  by  this 
Lake  Simcoe.  route  is  430   miles,  which  would   be  some  300 

There  is  another  possible  water  connection  bo-  miles  less  than  the  present  route  by  way  of  Lake 
tween  Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  Lawrence  which  Erie.  A  survey  and  favorable  report  were  made 
is  said  to  afford  a  practicable  route  for  a  ship  as  long  ago  as  1 850.  G.  Y.  Wiener,  a  Detroit  en- 
canal.  This  is  by  way  of  Lake  Nipisaing  and  gineer.  stated  before  the  United  States  Merchant 
the  MattAwa  and  Ottawa  rivers.     The  total  dis-      Marine  Commission  that  a  30-foot  canal  along 
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this  line  could  be  built  for  $80,000,000,  with 
only  40  miles  of  actual  canal  and  74  miles  of  im- 
proved river  navigation,  the  remainder  being 
natural  channel.  In  practice,  however,  it  would 
not  pay  to  send  costly  lake  or  ocean  vessels 
through  such  a  long  and  narrow  inland  waterway. 
Another  project  which  has  been  discussed  is 
to  build  a  ship  canal  from  Georgian  Bay  direct- 
ly to  Toronto.  The  distance  is  about  70  miles, 
which  is  nearly  the  length  of  the  course  now 
used  by  lake  vessels  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie  through  the  St.  Clair  River  and  lake  and  the 
Detroit  River.  The  work,  however,  would  be 
expensive,  and  the  commercial  results  doubtful. 

WELL    WORTH    DOING. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Canadian  canals  repre- 
sent a  very  creditable  degree  of  enterprise.  As 
commercial  competitors  with  other  trade  routes, 
they  claim-  their  share  of  commerce,  and  they 
must  always  have  a  healthful,  regulating  effect 
on  freight  rates.  They  transport  about  one  third 
more  through  freight  each  season  to  Montreal 
than  is  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  the 


present  Erie  Canal.  Montreal's  grain  receipts 
by  both  lake  and  rail  in  1904  were  about  one- 
fifth  those  of  Buffalo  by  lake  alone.  The  typi- 
cal boat  using  the  Welland  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  is  247  by  4*2.6  feet.  Such  a  boat 
can  carry  68,000  bushels  of  grain  or  3,000  tons 
of  iron  ore.  The  newest  lake  boats  run  as  high 
as  569  feet  in  length  and  56  feet  beam.  The 
trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  has  some  advantage 
over  the  return  voyage,  inasmuch  as  vessels 
have  to  use  only  tlie  Cornwall,  Soulanges,  and 
Lachine  canals.  The  rapids  opposite  the  other 
canals  can  bo  run  easily.  All  the  rapids  are  run 
by  passenger  steamers  built  especially  for  the 
purpose,  but  this  is  done  only  to  make  the  trip 
more  interesting  to  tourists.  A  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  route  is  the  high  insurance  charged 
on  vessels  traversing  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Through  voyages  from  the  ocean  to  the  upper 
lakes  have  not  generally  proved  profitable. 

But  while  the  expectations  of  visionary  people 
have  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  real- 
ized, the  Canadian  canals  amply  repay  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  them. 


ELECTRIC  TRACTION  ON   GERMAN  RIVERS 

AND  CANALS. 


AN  interesting  solution  of  the  river  and  canal 
traction  problem  has  been  attempted  on 
the  Feltow  Canal,  in  Germany.  The  question 
to  be  decided  was  that  of  some  rapid^  and  cheap 
means  of  traction.  Tugs  could  not  be  used,  as 
the  canal  is  too  narrow.  The  engineers,  there- 
"ore.  had  recourse  to  electric  traction  upon  the 
towing-path  ;  but  there  was  the  difTiculty,  how 
not  to  hamper  work  on  the  banks  in  any  way. 

This  canal,  which  traverses  an  industrial  re- 
gion, forms  a  kind  of  port  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  length.  Pinnaces  are  always  lying  along 
its  banks^  in  order  to  take  in  or  discharge  cargo, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  cable  serving  to  draw 
the  boats  should  always  pass  above  the  masts 
(about  four  meters  in  height)  of  the  pinnaces  or 
barges  arranged  along  the  oanks  of  the  canal  or 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  competitive  exhibition  was  organized,  in 
which  the  chief  German  electrical  firms  partici- 
pated. The  victory  was  carried  off  by  Siemens 
&  Schuckert  with  an  electric  locomotive  of  a 
special  type,  which  was  first  tested  for  a  period 
of  two  months.  A  small  genel*ating  station  was 
put  up,  and  supplied  continuous  current  of  550 
volts  to  the  motors  of  the  locomotive  by  means 


of  a  double-conductor  trolley  line.  The  engine 
weighs  6.5  tons,  including  two  8-horse-power 
motors  driving  the  axles,  of  which  there  are 
three,  by  means  of  double  gearing. 

The  two  live  axles  are  mounted  on  a  bogie. 
Immediately  behind  the  engine  driver's  cab, — 
which  is,  of  course,  in  front  of  the  vehicle  and 
entirely  closed  in  by  glass, — there  is  the  towing- 
winch,  which  is  not  rigidly  fixed  to  its  shaft, 
but  connected  therewith  by  means  of  a  friction 
coupling  which  commences  to  slide  at*  a  fixed 
strain.  On  leaving  the  winch  the  towing-cord 
passes  through  an  eye  made  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod  situated  upon  the  rear  axle  of  the  loco- 
motive. This  rod  is  adapted  to  pivot  on  its 
base,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  aid  of 
a  1 -horse-power  motor.  The  cord  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  vessel  to  be  towed.  To  enable 
the  machine  to  withstand  the  strain  put  upon  it 
by  the  towing-cord,  its  weight  is  not  symmetric- 
ally distributed. 

The  rail  on  the  land  side  carries  85  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  while  the  rail 
on  the  bank  side  carries  15  per  cent.  The  tow- 
ing tests  were  made  with  barges,  one  of  which 
measured  53  meters  in  length,   7.80  meters  in 
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wi'dtli,  an<l  liavinj;  a  ilraiight 
of  1 .70  meters  witli  a  load  of 
400  tons.  Tlio  second  was  48 
meters  in  length,  G..1O  nicters 
in  width,  witli  a  di'aught  of 
1.30  mi'ters  under  a  load  of 
320  tons  ;  this  tliird  was  4,) 
meters  in  length,  4. GO  tiietei's 
in  widtli,  witb  a  draught  of 
1.50  meters  under  a  load  of 
190  tons;  and,  finally,  the 
fourth  was  4 J  meters  in 
length,  4.:)0  meters  in  width, 
-  with  a  draught  of  140  meters 
under  a  load  of  154  tons. 
When  running  empty,  the 
locomotive  consumes  4,  "i  am- 
peres at  a  spfted  of  5  kilo- 
meters per  hour,  and  S..'i 
amperes  at  a  spci^d  of  10  kil- 
ometers. The  tension  is  al- 
ways 550  volts.  !□  some  of 
the    tests    the    towing  -  rope 

measured  78  meters  in  length,  Ki.BtTrnt:  u<)Trm  ubbd  on  the  ctiitow  ctNAL  * 

and  the  iron  rod  support- 
ing it  was  .^.90  meters  above  the  water.  First.  reiinired  per  each  ton-mile  of  load.  It  was 
one  of  th«  barges  was  towed,  and  then  groups  found  that  the  traetion  resistance  increased  about 
of  two,  three,  and  four  barges.  At  a  mean  15  per  cent,  when  the  barges  wore  near  the  bank 
speed  of  4,02  kilometers  per  hour  the  trac-  of  the  canal,  while  it  decreased  by  nearly  10 
tion  resistance  was  about  0.954  kilograms  per  per  cent.  <lireetly  two  boats  passed  or  crossed 
ton  load,  witli  a  consumption  of  0.014  kilowatts  each  other.  For  short  towing  lengths  the  re- 
per    ton  ;    in    this   case,    5.(i  .watts-hourB    were      sistance  increased  very  lapidly. 


WHAT  THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM,   AND   SWITZERLAND. 


MANY  of  tlie  most  highly  prized  of  otir 
nationa]  American  cliaracteriaticB  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Dutch  aacestors  of  our 
oldest  families.  No  more  clearly  is  this  shown 
than  in  the  independence  of  our  tlionght,  par- 
ticularly in  the  press.  The  Dutcli  press  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  its  independence  and  for 
the  estent  of  its  field.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  high -class  illustrated  monthly  ri'views  and 
popular  magazines  which  have  the  world  for 
their  field. 

The  sturdy  moral,  religious,  and  mental  quali- 
ties of  the  Dutch  people  are  shown  strikingly  by 
tlio  fact  that  the  premier  of  the  kingdom  up  to 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  Dr.  Kuyper,  head  of  the 
Conservative  Church  anil  editor  of  the  S/nm/iiard, 
a  great  daily,  which  is  counted  the  chief  of  the 
clerical  organs,  besides  being  a  fine  progressive 
journal.  The  first  editor,  head  of  a  great  church, 
and  prime  minister,— in  no  country  of  the  world 
except  Holland  would  this  be  possible. 

The   literary    and    mechanical    finish    of    the 


Dutch  monthlies  is  nnsurpassfd.  De  Gidn  (The 
Guide),  of  Amsterdam,  devotes  itself  to  literary 
and  descriptive  articles,  and  to  political  discus- 
sion of  a  very  advanced  tone.  Otize  Eeuw  (Our 
Century),  of  Haarlem,  is  more  conservative,  but 
fully  as  influential.  Khericr's  ( l-Jtsevier's  GeiUun- 
Ireerd  Maandnchrifl — Elscvier's  Illustrated  Month- 
ly), published  in  Amsterdam,  is  jierhaps  the  best 
illustrated  monthly  published  in  The  Nether- 
lands. In  make-up  it  resembles  the  Cevlury  or 
Hiirpir'.".  Jjf'in's  ih'giiaijn  (Amsterdam)  is  some- 
what chea|ier  in  form,  but  well  illustrated  and 
of  immense  circuhition.  De  TToUnmhche  Revae 
(Haarlem)  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  English  and  American  Review  of»Review8, 
It  has  original  features,  and  reviews  and  trans- 
lations. It  is  well  illustrated.  The  editor,  Frans 
Netscher,  is  a  well-known  writer,  belonging  to 
the  younger  school  of  Dutch  literary  men,  and 
a  follower  of  Zola. 

The  Dutch  have  an  influential  and  extensive 
weekly  press.     The  A  milcrdammer  (Weekblad  voor 
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(Editor  o[  the  H'lHanrtmhr  Jitim.M 


>r  of  the  Algemten  HamltteWod.) 


(Editor  o(  the  Slaiiddonl.) 


Nederland — "Weekly  for  The  Netherlands)  is  very 
advanced  politically,  and  &  finely  edited  review 
of  the  week.  It  is  generally  known  as  Dc  Gruene 
(The  Green),  on  account  of  ita  greeo  cover,  and 
is  exceedingly  popular  through  the  fine  cartoon 
work  of  Joh.  Braakensiek,  wliose  cartoons  are 
often  reproduced  in  this  Review.  De  Pi  ins 
(The  Prince),  of  Amsterdam,  is  another  popular 
and  progressive  weekly.  F.iijen  Haard  (Our  Own 
Hearth),  also  of  Amsterdam,  ia  old-fashioneii, 
but  solid,  while  Aarde  m  haer  Volko,  (the  Earth 
and  Its  Peoph's),  of  Amsterdam,  is  especially 
known  for  its  descriptions  of  different  countries. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  to  the  Dutch  what 
AutouT  du.  MoTtde  is  to  the  French. 

Daily  journalism  among  the  Dutch  is  digni- 
fied, progi-essive,  and  higlity  influential.  In  po 
litical  character,  the  principal  Duti-h  ucwspapers 
are  divided  between  the  two  great  parties, — the 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  The  two  groat  Lib- 
eral supporters  are  Jlct  A  hjemeen  IIanddshlad('V\\G 
(3eneral  Trade  Journal),  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Nteuwe  Rolterdamsche  Coiiranl  (New  Rotterdam 
Newspaper),  of  Rotterdam.  The  editor  of  the 
former  is  Charles  Boissevain,  a  well-known  po- 
litical and  economic  writer.  Tlie  Conservative, 
anti  -  revolutionary,  and  clerical  organ  is  Ve 
Slandaard  (Amsterdam),  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Kuy- 
per,  a  remarkably  clever  man  and  a  writer  of 
many  bi)okB.  Another  newspaper  which  sup- 
ports the  clericals  is  Ilrl  Xieuw.i  van  den  Dug 
(The  News  of  the  Day),  published  in  Amster- 
dam, perhajis  the  most  popular  journal  in  the 
country.  It  is  read  in  every  town  and  hamlet. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  forty  thousand,  wliich 
for  a  population  of  five  and  ono-half  millions 
is  a  good  deal. 


THE -PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  BELGIUM. 

Although  a  great  quantity  of  French  and  Ger- 
man printed  matter  is  reati  in  Belgium  and  all 
the  large  French  and  German  periodicals  (partic- 
ularly the  French)  are  largely  patronized,  the  Bel- 
gians have  an  extensive  periodical  literature  of 
their  own  in  the  French  and  Flemish  languages, 
and  some  in  the  Walloon  language.  There  are 
comparatively  few  Belgian  monthlies  or  week- 
lies, but  many  strong  and  influential  dailies. 

The  Belgian  daily  press  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  partisan.  Politics  enters  largely 
into  the  daily  life  qf  the  Belgians.  There  are 
three  great  parties, — Conservative,  Lil>eral,  and 
Socialist, — the  first  two  dividing  the  country. 
The  best-known  and  most  irlluential  journalB 
are,  of  course,  ]>ul)liHlied  in  linissds.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Conservative,  or  Catholic,  party  is  in 
power,  and  ita  principal  organs  are  the  Journal 
dc  ISraxflks,  the  organ  of  the  present  ministry, 
the  Patriole,  and  the  VinyUeme  Siede  (Twentieth 
Century).  Outside  of  the  capital,  the  best- 
known  Conservative  papers  are  the  Bien  Public 
(Public  Good),  of  Ghent,  a  purely  clerical  organ, 
and  the  Melropole,  of  Antwerp,  a  Catholic  com- 
mercial journal.  The  Liberal  party  in  tlie  capi- 
ital  numbers  among  its  supporters  the  veteran 
and  world-famous  Indipendance  lielge,  the  finite 
Beige,  and  the  Chrnniqite.  The Inde/iendance  £elge 
is  one  of  the  best-edited  and  most  influential 
daily  newapapera  of  Europe, -^indeed,  of  the 
world.  Ita  news  service  is  excellent,  and  its 
editorial  page  far-famed,  particularly  for  its 
opinions  on  international  topics.  The  editor  is, 
perhaps,  the  best-known  Belgian  joiirnaliat,  Ro- 
land de  Mares,  who,  though  an  opponent  of  the 
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party  in  power,  supports  tht  govern mi'tit." a  policy 
in  the  Congo.  Tho  Iniie/icnilaiice  liihjr  is  a  very 
old  journal,  and  formerly,  wlicn  Kranro  was  an 
empire,  it  had  conBiderahlo  inflnrince  among  the 
French  people  generally.  This  jimrnal  liaa  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  Continent. 


The  two  minor  partii 
Socialistic,  also  havn  th 
anil  tlie  Peuph,  ot 
Brussels.  All  tliese 
journals  aro  printed 
in  French,  which  ia 
the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  king- 


The 


1,  the  I'ri  ign^saive  and 
ir  organ.'!,  tho  Rvf^fme 


many  in- 
fluential and  popu- 
lar journiila  in  the 
KIcmish  language. 
Among  tliese,  tlie 
best-known  and 
longest  -  estahlished 
are  Jlf.t  Laatate 
Xifuwi  (The  Last 
News),  in  Brussels, 
and  Jlel  HnndchUad  (The  Huginess  Journal), 
puhliahcd  in  Antwerp. 

Among  the  reviews  and  weeklies  are  tlie  /iV- 
vut  Oinirah,  the  Revue  c/c  Iki.jiqiu:  and  the  two 
illuBtrateil  weeklies,  the  Tiil;ih]iie  Jil-i.sirr  and  tlie 
National  lUustTe.  Then  there  ia  the  important, 
influential  sheet,  the  Mouilt'ir  ■h»  Inienis  M,i(e- 
TttU  (Monitor  of  Material  Inlei'esls).  and  alsn 
the  authoritative  official  pul>li<-!ition  of  the  gov- 
emmeat,  the  iionitmr  /li'/;/i: 


(Editor  L'lniUiKt 


TllK  SWISS  PRESS. 

Thn  daily  press  of  Switzerland,  jiarticularly 
that  in  the'  (iemian  and  Krencli  languages,  is 
among  tlie  oldest  in  Eurojio.  The  Onlinart 
WocUnvilttifj.  founded  in  Basle  in  ifilO,  but 
which  suspended  publieation  one  year  later,  is 
claimed  to  have  been  tlie  first  newspaper  pub 
liahod  beyond  tlie  Alps.  Aijout  1C33,  iSnrich 
rei/eived  her  first  newspaper,  the  "WochcutJiche 
(Mluiiire  iiiid  Kstraor:li„rfe  /jHuii-j.  The  oldest 
newspaper  published  in  Switzerland  to-day  is  the 
/Curcliiffhe  Freitagszi:il aii<i,  in  Zuricli,  founded  in 
IGM:t.  This  journal  -was  piibliahed  by  a  family 
nameil  Biirliii  for  over  one  hundroi  and  eighty 
vears.  Tlrero  are  fourh'en  Swiss  dailies  existing 
to-dav  wliieh  were  founded  h<-tween  lir.S  and 
\V>'.).  The  Swiss  people,  while  tliey  i.atroniae 
largely  the  perimlii-al  press  i^f  Ijennauy.  France, 
and  Italy,  have  an  excellent  and  influential  daily 
press  of  their  own.  It  is  only  in  the  montblies 
and  weeklies  that  tbey  depend  on  other  European 
countries  for  their  reading.  At  present  there 
are.  in  round  numbers,  about  l.noo  journals,  584 
of  these  being  in  (ierman,  J2li  in  French,  HG  in 
Italian.  \>  in  English,  3  in  liomanish,  and  45  in 
variouH  other  languages.  The  oldest  are  pub- 
lished in  Hasle  and  Geneva.  Among  the  bfSt 
known  nf  the  Swiss  journals,  at  home  or  abroad, 
arc  :  Tii  Herman,  the  Bii-nl  of  Berne  ;  the  An- 
zi-ij.r  of  Basle  ;  the  Tnyhhtll.  tlie  I'osf.  and  the 
Xen.-  ■/jLcrh.-r  y.v.;i.nuj.  of  Zurieh  ;  the  Vi<hr!a>,4, 
of  Lucerne,  and  the  Oh-rhoi'l,  of  Tnterlaken.  In 
French,  the./(,urH«/  .le  O'fi'rr.  of  Oeneva.  and  the 
Uazelle  ile   Lausanne  and   the   SiiUae  Liberale,  of 
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Nciifchatol.  And  in  ItaliaD,  the  Dovere,  of  Bellin- 
aona,  aud  tlie  Gazzella  Ticinese,  of  Lugano.  TJiese 
dailies  are  of  tlie  same  general  typographical 
form,  and  contain  the  same  general  contents,  as 
tlie  German  and  French  dailies.  In  the  dailies 
of  the  smaller  towns  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of 
commercial  news  aKout  the  local  district.  The 
Bund,  of  Berne,  is  in  many  respects  tlie  most  in- 
fluential Swiss  daily.  Its  editor,  Dr.  M.  Biihler, 
ie'  a  well-known  Swiss  politii-ian.  The  National 
Zfitiimj,  of  Basle,  was  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
edited  by  a  well-known  Swiss  public  man,  Dr. 
£mile  Frey,  formerly  Swiss  minister  to  the 
United  States.  The  Zurcher  Tu^hhilt  is  also  a 
very  old  and  influential  Zurich  daily.  Other 
Swiss  papers  in  German  of  age  and  influence 
are  :  Aargauer  I'aghhitl,  of  Aarau  ;  ApjKvidkr 
Zeitunif,  of  Herisau  ;  tlie  Busier  Naehn'chien,  of 
Basle  ;  the  Lucemer  Tayllalt,  of  Lucerne  ;  the 
Jntelligetizblatt,  of  Berne  ;  the  SolblhurveT  Tag- 
hlatt  and  the  Obmaldner  Volks/reund,  of  Unterwal- 
den ;  the  Zuger  Volkshiatt,  of  Ziig,  and  the  Gull- 
hard  Post  and  the  Freie  lihatitr.  of  Glarus. 

The  Juuraal  de-  Geneve  is  the  most  influential 
journal  in  French.  Its  political  articles  are 
considered  particularly  strong,   and    at  present 


it  reflects  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss  federal 
council.  Other  well-known  French  dailies  are  : 
the  National  Suisse,  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  ;  the 
Jura  Bernois,  of  St.  Imicr  ;  the  Nouve/lisle  Van- 
dots,  of  Lausanne  ;  and  the  Liberti,  of  Fribourg. 
Papers  of  particular  interest  in  commercial  mat- 
ters are :  tlie  IitfeUiijevzhlatt,  of  Schaffhausen, 
add  tlic  llandels  Kurier,  of  Biel.  In  Samaden  is 
published  the  Foijl  d'Engiadinu,  in  the  Romanish 
language.  Among  the  weeklies,  the  ones  beat 
known  are  the  A  nrgauischea  Wochcnblatt,  of  Aaran, 
and  thi'  cartoon  journal,  Xeudspalttr,  of  Zurich. 
There  is  also  an  illustrated  descriptive  fort- 
nightly entitled  IJie  Schweiz.  The  best-knowa 
monthly  is  the   Bibliotheque   Universel/e  et  Mevue 

Thanks  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Switzerland,  no  government  censorship  exist- 
ing, there  is  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  refugee 
and  anarchist  organs  published  in  Switzerland 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  Jskra,  organ  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  (Democratic  Revolutionary) 
Labor  party,  is  jiublished  in  Geneva,  and  so  is 
the  Razsviet,  another  Russian  revolutionary  or- 
gan. In  Geneva,  also,  is  published  the  Italian 
anarchist  revolutionist  slieet,  the  Jiisvetjlio. 


ill  Diivtrt  and  the  Oazzctta  T\ct>ioK  are  prlnterl  in  lullan  ;  the  OaztlU  dt  iMVuanne.  the  NimvtUiele  Kouilofii.  the  SniaU' 
[Mni/c.  and  the  Jtmrnal  dt  Oen^  are  printed  la  French :  and  the  Bund,  tbe  ytbOgjialUr,  and  the  yeut  ZOrdier  ZtUmi^ 
■e  printed  In  OermaD.) 


THE  SOLAR  OBSERVATORY  ON   MOUNT  WILSON. 


BY  PAUL  P.    FOSTER. 


THE  Solar  Observatory  of  tin;  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution is  the  newest  and  loftiest  astrunoni- 
ival  obeervatory  in  the  United  StaUia.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Bummit  of  Mount  Wilson,  in  southern 
California,  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  which 
is  thirty  miles  away,  and  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  cities  of  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  observatory  has  been  established  for  the 
special  purpose  of  stadyiug  thftsunand  the  prob- 
lems of  stellar  evolution.  Its  instruments  will 
be  employed  in  making  daily  computations  of  the 
volume  of  solar  radiation,  ttf  determine  whether 
changes  are  taking  place  ijf  tlie  amount  of  heat 
which  the  earth  receivesf  from  the  sun  ;  while 
the  stars  and  nebuUe  wiu  he  constantly  observed 
by  the  most  highly  dfveloped  instruments  of 
modern  times.  Unde^  ttie  very  favorable  con- 
ditions existing  at  SMunt  "Wilson,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  new  and  ^nderfiil  instruments  jvhicli 
modern  astronomy  rf  developing,  it  is  expected 
that  great  advanCM^will  be  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lieavrfly  bodies, 

Tlie  importance  of  the  study  of  solar  condi- 
tions has  long  beA  recognized  by  astronomers. 
The  sun  is  the  sti^  nearest  the  earth,  the  next 


nearest  of  which  we  have  knowledge  being  300,- 
UOO  times  more  distant.  While  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  instruments  adapt- 
ed fur  solar  study,  the  unfavorable  conditions 
existing  at  all  the  older  observatories  have  sen- 
ously  interfered  with  the  study  of  tho  sun,  and 
only  one  of  the  twenty-two  great  refracting  tele- 
Bcopi's  has  been  regularly  employed  in  solar  work. 

After  long  and  careful  investigation  of  pqs- 
sible  sites,  it  w;is  found  that  almost  ideal  condi' 
tions  existed  at  Mount  Wilson,  Its  summit  is 
covered  with  trees,  thus  preventing  tiie  radia- 
tion from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  present  at 
other  elevated  observatories  ;  the  prevailing  &%- 
mospherc  is  clear  and  calm,  and  a  cloudy  or 
juormy  day  is  a  rarity.  These  considerations 
led  the  management  of  the  Carnegie  Institution' 
to  make  a  large  grant  of  funds  for  the  establish- 
m_ent  of  an  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson  for  the 
study  of  solar  conditions,  with  adequate  provi- 
sion for  its  maintenance  during  at  least  ten 
years,  the  usual  length  o'f  what  is  termed  "a 
sun-spot  period."  -  -■- 

Within  the  past  few  months  two  important 
telescopes  have  been  located  upon  Mount  Wil- 
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wiiinly  diffeicnt  in  their  conatniction  and  pur- 
pose. Tile  larger  is  the  Snow  telescope,  a  re- 
flector very  unlike  tlie  ordinary  refracting 
telescope  so  familiar  to  all.  This  remarkable 
instrument  consists  of  a  series  of  mirrors  ar- 
ranged on  a  succession  of  granite  pedestals  and 
housed  in  a  steel  framework,  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  canvas  walls.  Steel  guy 
ropes,  anchored  to  large  masses  of  concrete,  pre- 


son,  a  permanent  building  for  the  astronomers 
and  stafE  called  "  Tlio  Monastery "  lias  been 
erected,  and  the  complete  equiimient  of  a  mod- 
ern observatory  is  rapidly  being  instiilled. 

Ite  two  large  telescopes  now  employed  are 


vent  the  structure  fn>m  being  blown  over  in  the 
gales  of  winter.  Thu  coelostat  pier,  which  is 
the  end  containing  the  plane  mirrors,  stands  on 
a  slope  of  the  mountain,  its  focal  axis  being 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  plane 
mirrors  receive  the  sun's  rays  and  reflect  them 
the  entire  length  of  the  friimework  upon  two 
great  concave  mirrors,  eacV  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  of  different  focal  li'ngtljs.  which  focus 
the  rays  ujion  screens,  producinsr  images  of 
the  sun  seven  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 
In  studying  these  images  an  instrument  called 
the   spectroheliograph  is   employed,   by  which 
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the  Bun's  image  can  be  ex- 
amined in  a  selected  li^lit 
and  information  may  be 
gained  regarding  tlie  chem- 
ical composition  of  tlio  sun. 
A  five-footmirror is  already 
being  prepared,  and  will 
eventually  bo  mounted, 
when  the  oliservatory  will 
be  provided  with  tlie  lar- 
^geat  and  finest  reflector  in 
tlie  world  for  solar  obstrva- 
tious. 

The  otlier  important  in- 
strument now  in  active  use 
is  tite  Bruce  pbotographic 
telescope,  an  instrument  de- 
signed exclusively  fur  the 
purpose  of  photograpliing 
stars  and  ncbuls.  It  has  a 
short  focus  and  a  wide  field, 
and  by  its  means  remarka- 
ble photographs  of  the  vast 
star  clouds  of  the  Milky 
TiVay  have  been  obtained, 
which  picture  those  stupen- 
dous regions  on  a  rdativoly 
largo  scale  and  with  ex'|ui- 

site  definition.     The  Bruce      the  soi-tk  esu  of  the  snow  telkh<;«pe  hih-se,  hhowing  chv., 
telescope  was  completed  and 

erected  at  the  Yerki^a  OKscrvatory,  at  AVillianis  latituile  of  which  it  is  exijccted  to  rnach  i)ortions 
Bay.  Wis.,  in  1904.  an.l  bito  in  thiit  year  was  of  the  Jlilky  Way  uiiiittiiinahlo  from  the  lati- 
transferred  to  Mount   Wilson,   from   the   lower      tude  of  Wisconsiu.     The   more  transparent  at- 
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moaphero  of  Mount  Wilson  will  also  makfi  it 
possible  to  photograph  some  of  the  great  dif- 
fused nebulosities  which  are  obscured  by  the 
denser  air  at  iower  Icvols. 

"The  MoDa^ry,"  which  contains  the  offices 
and  quarters  of  the  staff  of  astronomers  and  assist- 
ants, is  an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  Mission  stylo 


To  transport  building  niateriala  and  equip- 
ment up  the  steep,  roadless  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain woB  no  easy  task.  It  is  a  fifteen-mile  trip 
to  I'asadcna,  the  neai'est  city,  nine  miles  of  this 
up  a  steep  and  narrow  trail  impassable  for  or- 
dinary teams.  The  lighter  materials  wore  car- 
ried on  mule-back,  and  the  heavier  portions  on 
a  truck,  facetiously  termed  the  "mountain  au- 
tomobile," which  was  designed  especially  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  constructed  of  four  automo- 
bile wheels,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
heavy  rubber  tires.  The  wheels  are  but  two 
feet  apart,  on  account  of  the  narrow  trail,  and 
the  bed  of  the  truck  hangs  within  six  inches  of 
the  ground.     The  truck  is  provided  with  steer- 


of  architecture  of  California  to  twentieth-century 
needs.  Each  member  of  the  staff  has  &  smait 
bedroom,  with  a  tiny  private  office  or  "cell"  ad- 
joininf;,  and  a  large,  attractive  room  whose  cen- 
tral feature  is  a  great  stone  fireplace  serves  as 
office,  lil>rary,  and  living-room.  "The  Monas- 
tery" commands  an  extended  view  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  and  the  cities  of  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  dis- 
tant background. 
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ing-gear  for  each  pair  of  wheels  ;  one  man  leads  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of  experienced  as- 
the  single  large  horse,  another  manipulates  the  tronomera  that  the  location  of  this  magnificently 
forward  steering  gear,  while  a  third,  walking  equipped  solar  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson, 
behind,  handles  the  tiller  wliich  stciTs  tlie  rear  where  the  pj-evailing  conditions  are  more  favor- 
wheels.  A  thousand  pounds  can  lie  hauled  at  able  than  at  any  other  known  site,  ia  certain  to 
a  load,  and  over  three  hiuidred  tons  of  ma-  yield  many  important  results,  and  to  add  great- 
terials  have  been  carried  up  the  mountain  in  ly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  luminary  upon 
this  unique  manner.  which  our  cartli  is  so  dependent. 


k  TIBW  or  PASADENA  ADD  U0%  AMOEt-ES  FBOH  MOUNT  WtI.aoil- 
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BY  P.   T.   M'GRATH. 


JUST  now  Labrador  is  the  Mecca  of  the  sci- 
entist and  the  tourist ;  for  several  astro- 
nomical expeditions  are  located  there  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  observe  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  occurs  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 30,  and  to  secure  all  the  scientific  data 
obtainable  of  this  stupendous  phenomenon, 
while  shiploads  of  amateur  astronomers  and 
sightseeing  tourists  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
coast, — the  former  to  devote  attention  to  the 
picturesque  rather  than  the  technical  details  of 
the  affair,  and  the  latter  to  enjoy  a  spectacle 
which  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  sublime 
that  nature  vouchsafes  to  man's  astonished  gaze. 

It  is  true  that  the  eclipse  will  also  be  visible 
in  sections  of  Europe  and  Africa,  but  for  the 
American  public  the  greatest  interest  will  center 
in  Labrador,  because  of  the  comparative  prox- 
imity of  the  peninsula,  the  concentration  of 
American  scientific  effort  there,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist-spectator  appendage  to  a 
purely  scientific  function,  there  probably  being 
more  non- professional  Americans  in  a  position 
to  witness  this  marvel  at  a  small  cost  and  with 
little  inconvenience  than  usually  happens,  par- 
ticularly as  a  most  interesting  country  is  being 
seen  besides. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  path  of  the 
eclipse  across  Labrador,  the  interior  of  which 
being  unsettled  and  the  conveyance  of  equip- 
ments there  impossible,  astronomers  have  been 
obliged  to  establish  themselves  on  the  seaboard, 
though  by  proceeding  up  the  heads  of  the  inlets 
the  liability  to  fog  or  mist  is  greatly  minimized. 
The  jshadowtrack  begins  at  sunrise  near  Lake 
Winnipeg,  traverses  Labrador  south  of  Hudson 
Bay — as  the  map  indicates — enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  north  of  Newfoundland,  and  crosses  the 
seas  to  Spain,  where  it  is  visible  about  noon, 
thence  striking  across*  the  Mediterranean  to  Al- 
geria and  Tunis,  and  extending  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  where  it  ends  at  sunset.  The  duration 
of  totality  in  Labrador  is  two  and  one-half  min- 
utes ;  in  Spain,  three  and  three-quarters  minutes ; 
and  in  Egypt,  two  and  three-fifths  minutes.  The 
width  of  the  belt  of  total  eclipse  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  167  miles,  the  width  of  the  penumbra 
(partial  eclipse)  4,000  miles,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  moon's  shadow  per  hour  4,200  miles.  Pas- 
sengers on  Atlantic  steamers  will,  according  to 
their  position,  see  the  eclipse  as  total  or  nearly 


total,  and  the  period  the  eclipse  will  be  in  prog- 
ress, from  the  time  the  shadow  begins  till  it 
ends,  will  be  about  two  and  one-half  hours.* 

THE    TRUE    SIGNIFIOANCE    OF    A    SOLAR    ECLIPSE. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  perhaps  the  most 
majestic  sight  in  nature,  and  one  that  if  seen 
can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  so  rarely  that  it 
occurs  under  circumstances  and  in  regions  favor- 
able to  its  minute  observation  by  experts  that 
when  the  conditions  promise  to  be  satisfactory 
astronomers  are  content  to  journey  to  even  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world  where  the  small 
round  black  surface  of  the  moon  creeps  across 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  arose  that  in 
1860  an  astronomical  party  proceeded  to  the 
then  virtually  unknown  and  unpeopled  coast  of 
Labrador  to  observe  a  solar  eclipse  under  con- 
ditions somewhat  similar  to  those  that  exist  now, 
having  to  be  transported  there  by  schooner,  and 
having  to  endure  hardships  which  are,  fortu- 
nately, not  to  be  feared  in  the  present  instance. 
The  last  total  eclipse  in  the  British  Isles  oc- 
curred as  long  ago  as  1724,  and  there  will  not 
be  another  till  1927. 

In  these  days  of  popular  astronomy  for  the 
million  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  describe 
at  length  what  a  solar  eclipse  means.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  temporary  blanketing  of  the 
sun  by  the  moon  coming  between  it  and  the 
earth.  Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  of  the 
same  apparent  size,  but  at  times  the  moon,  in 
her  orbit,  seems  to  be  decidedly  the  larger,  and 
if  then  the  moon  passes  exactly  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  a  total  solar  eclipse  ensues 
and  is  visible  as  such  at  those  portions  of  the 
earth  within  the  shadow-track,  and  as  a  partial 
eclipse  along  a  broad  strip  on  either  side  of  this. 

The  shadow  thrown  on  a  blank  wall  by  any 
globular  body  held  between  a  lighted  lamp  and 
the  wall  is  a  simple  and  homely  illustration  of 
an  eclipse.  The  shadow  will  be  seen  to  be  much 
darker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  the 
former  is  known  scientifically  as  the  umbra, 
while  the  lesser  haze  is  termed  the  penumbra. 
If  the  observer  now  so  stations  himself  that  his 
eye  views  the  globular  body  from  the  center  of 
the  umbra,  the  lamp  is  seen  to  be  entirely  hid- 
den, but  when  viewed  from  the  penumbra  part 
of  the  lamp,  is  visible.  Such  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  a  solar  eclipse.     For  two  or  three 
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minuteB  the  moon  completely 
hidee  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  Ifttter  ia  ehiit  off  from 
the  ohservera  on  this  earth  ; 
but  because  of  the  distance 
the  thi%e  planets  are  from  one 
another,  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  is  cast  on  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Where  the  eclipse  ia  total,  or 
almost  so,  the  light  enjoyed 
at  the  greatest  phase,  or  mid- 
dle ot  the  eclipse,  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  a  bright 
moonlit  night. 

The  scientific  interest  in  a 
Bolar  eclipse  is  not  due  to  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun,  but 
to  the  opportunity  which  this 
affords  of  observing  the 
other  phenomena  to  which 
such  an  occurrence  gives  rise 
duiing  the  few  minutes  that 

the  eclipse  lasts,  this  being  "ap  bhowibq  path  ■ 
the  only  chance  for  such  ob- 
servfttione  to  he  carried  on  until  another  eclipse 
ensues.  Although  the  sun  when  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye  or  through  smoked  gla 
pears  as  a  clear  disk  of  light,  £ 
exhibits  a  mottled  surface  known  j 
yet  when  a  total  eclipse  take&  plai 
vealed  to  the  observer  a  glorious  Halo  or  corona 
which  forms  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
and  which  is  wholly  invisible  at  ordinary  times 
because  the  tremendous  glare  from  the  central 
part  of  the  sun  overpowers  and  absorbs  this 
lesser  radiance.  When  the  moon  totally  shuts 
out  the  sun  there  ia  seen  around  the  black  body 
of  the  moon  this  halo  or  glory  of  light,  bright- 
est near  the  place  of  the  concealed  sun,  but  fad- 
ing away  outward  until  lost  in  the  general  tint 
of  the  sky. 

It  is  the  visibility  of  this  corona  and  the  rev- 
elation of  the  details  of  the  chromosphere,  as 
the  outer  atmosphere  is  called,  that  make  solar 
eclipses  of  such  supreme  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  astronomers,  and  in  the  eyes  of  specta- 
tors one  of  the  grandest  and  most  striking  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  The  body  of  the  sun 
under  normal  conditions  presents  a  brilliant  sur- 
face known  as  the  photosphere,  which  radiates 
to  us  our  light  and  heat.  Above  this  is  a  layer 
of  gases  known  as  the  reversing  layer,  which 
absorbs  portions  of  the  sun's  light  and  produces 
the  well-known  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
At  total  eclipses,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  cut 
off,  this  layer  has  been  seen  to  produce  a  bright 
line  spectmm,  showing  it  to  be  glowing  gaa, 


Above  this  is  a  gaseous  envelope  known  as  the 
chromosphere,  through  which  burst  great  flames 
of  hydrogen  and  metallic  vapors.  Then  come 
the  remarkable  streamers  of  the  corona,  fre- 
quently extending  out  three  or  four  million 
miles  from  the  sun's  disk.  Too  faint  to  be  seen 
in  sunlight,  yet  aa  soon  as  the  sun's  disk  is  cov- 
ered this  pale  yet  striking  halo  springs  into 
view.  Partly  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
partly  with  reflected  light,  its  exact  nature  ia 
not  yet  entirely  settled.  It  is  remarkable  as 
containing  an  element  not  yet  found  on  earth. 

KXPEDITIONB   OF   AMEKICAN    A8TR0NOKKBS. 

The  most  important  astronomical  expedition 
from  the  United  States  is  that  dispatched  by  the 
Lick  Observatory,  of  California,  It  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Heber  Curtis  and  Prof.  Joel  Stebbins, 
who  have  an  adequate  force  of  assistants.  Its 
location  is  Cartwright,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
post,  in  Sandwich  Bay,  Labrador,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Belle  Isle 
Strait.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
this  expedition  undertakes  is  that  of  discovering, 
if  possible,  the  intramercurial  planet  Vulcan, 
the  existence  of  which  within  the  solar  region 
has  been  asserted  by  some  astronomers,  though 
it  has  never  been  positively  determined.  The 
solar  corona  is  to  be  photographed  by  means  of 
four  cameras  of  five  inches'  aperture  and  forty 
feet  focus,  fed  from  a  coelostat,  with  a  mirror 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  supposed  planet  may  show  itself  during 
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some  of  these  exposures,  while  spectrographs 
will  be  used  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  of 
changes  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  edge  at 
the  time  of  the  second  and  third  contacts. 

Eight  or  ten  smaller  parties  of  American 
scientists,  operating  on  their  own  account,  have 
established  themselves  at  other  points  along 
Labrador,  that  region  being  regarded  as  the 
most  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  because  of 
the  eclipse  occurring  at  sunrise,  the  improba- 
bility of  fog  hampering  them  at  the  points  up 
the  inlets  with  which  the  coast  is  seamed,  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  region  assuring  the  observ- 
ers against  interference  from  any  other  cause. 
Abb^  Moreau,  a  famous  astronomer  of  Paris,  in 
a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  preference  for  Labrador  be- 
cause of  these  facts,  and  hence  the  number  of 
minor  expeditions  there,  though  several  contin- 
gents of  European,  and  two  or  three  of  Ameri- 
can, astronomers  are  located  in  Spain  and  Egypt. 

PLANS    OF    THE    CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Canadian  government  has  sent  out  on  this 
occasion  the  first  astronomical  expedition  it  has 
ever  equipped.  It  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  H. 
King,  chief  astronomer,  with  Mr.  J.-  S.  Plaskett 
as  his  assistant  and  six  members  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada  as  observers, 
while  four  members  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory staff,  invited  by  the  Dominion  cabinet  to 
participate,  have  accepted  the  invitation,  the 
combined  party  leaving  Quebec  on  the  steamer 
King  Edward  on  August  3  for  Northwest  River, 
a  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  in  Hamilton  Inlet, 
60  miles  north  of  Cartwright.  Their  equipment 
is  very  complete,  consisting  of  a  three-thousand- 
dollar  coelostat  and  four  cameras  for  photo- 
graphic work,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  for  spec- 
trographic  work,  there  will  be  a  Brashear  three- 
prism  train  spectroscope,  and  also  a  number  of 
telescopes  to  be  used  for  visual  observations. 

The  coelostat  consists  essentially  of  a  plane 
mirror  moved  by  clockwork  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  direction  of  the  beam  of  sunlight  reflected 
from  its  silvered  surface  is  stationary.  The 
mirror  the  Canadian  observers  will  use  is  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  nearly  circular  beam 
from  it  is  to  be  sent  in  a  horizontal  direction 
into  four  cameras  and  three  spectroscopes.  The 
cameras,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  used  for  photo- 
graphing the  corona,  have  focal  lengths  of  about 
6 J,  10,  10,  and  44  feet,  respectively,  and  they 
will  produce  images  of  the  sun  of  about  |^,  1^, 
1^,  and  5  inches,  respectively. 

The  sublime  spectacle  of  a  total  solar  eclipse 
is  constituted  by  the  gradual  mysterious  blotting 
out  of  the  orb  of  day,  the  increasing  gloom,  the 


weird  atmospheric  effects,  the  darkening  of  the 
sky  until  the  planets  and  stars  appear,  and  then 
the  sun  vanishes  absolutely,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  corona  is  revealed  in  all  its  splendor, 
its  dazzling  fires  streaming  outward  for  a  brief 
space  like  the  auroi-a  borealis  magnified  and 
intensified  a  thousandfold,  and  then  vanishing 
again  as  suddenly.  The  non-professional  ob- 
server, who  is  free  to  watch  the  general  effects 
that  attend  a  solar  eclipse,  obtains  a  far  better 
idea  of  it  as  a  spectacle  than  does  the  astronomer, 
who  has  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  one 
particular  feature  and  misses  the  grandeur  of 
the  display  as  a  whole.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  complete  sets  of  cinematograph 
views  of  the  eclipse  are  to  be  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  will  probably  be  possible  for 
everybody  to  witness  a  reproduction  of  the 
phenomena  in  a  few  months  in  music  halls  and 
theaters. 

EXPLOBING    LABRADOR. 

Availing  himself  of  the  scientific  interest  thus 
developed  with  regard  to  Labrador  this  summer, 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  the  distinguished  ex- 
plorer of  New  Guinea,  who  won  the  Founders* 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
his  researches  in  the  interior  of  that  previously 
untraveled  region,  and  who  is  now  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  has  organized  an  independent 
expedition  to  determine  the  longitude  of  the 
principal  points  on  that  coast,  fixing  the  position 
of  the  stations  occupied  by  scientific  parties  ob- 
serving the  eclipse,  and  himself  carrying  on  im- 
portant astronomical,  meteorological,  and  tidal 
observations. 

Between  the  mass  of  scientific  data  accumu- 
lated by  the  observers  of  the  eclipse,  who  will 
be  there  for  some  weeks  before  that  special  phe- 
nomenon occurs  and  will  be  devoting  themselves 
to  other  subjects  in  the  meantime,  and  the  com- 
prehensive investigations  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
Gregor's  party,  the  world's  knowledge  of  Labra- 
dor is  likely  to  be  substantially  enlarged  and  a 
number  of  scientific  problems  arising  with  re- 
spect to  it  disposed  of  for  all  time. 

As  regards  the  eclipse,  the  only  disappoint- 
ment for  the  astronomers  and  other  watchers 
will  be  if  the  sky  be  veiled  by  fog,  cloud,  or 
storm.  In  such  a  case,  the  o})8erving  of  the 
corona  would  not  be  possible  with  any  pros- 
pects of  success,  but  remarkable  atmospheric  ef- 
fects are  always  observable.  People  in  northern 
areas,  where  it  will  appear  as  a  partial  eclipse, 
will  see  the  sun  in  the  curious  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, varying  in  size  according  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  observed  being  near  to  or  remote 
from  the  path  of  the  total  eclipse. 


PROGRESS   OF  THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION. 


BY  E.   J.   DILLON. 
[Dr.  Dillon  writes  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  after  several  years*  residence  in  the  Russian  capital.] 


THE  other  day  a  prominent  American  citi- 
zen inquired  of  a  Russian  friend  whom  he 
unexpectedly  came  across  in  Paris  how  the  Czar- 
dom  was  progressing  after  the  reforms.  *'  What 
reforms  ? "  asked  the  Muscovite,  brusquely. 
<*  Why,  all  the  improvements  announced  by  Nich- 
olas II.  about  which  we  have  been  reading  dur- 
ing the  past  twelvemonth  or  more.  They  were 
ushered  in  by  a  public  statement  from  the  throne 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  rotten,  that  the  administration  must 
at  all  costs  be  transformed,  and  that  the  Czar 
had  a  plan  for  regenerating  it.  That  was  the 
promise,  and  unless  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  was  greatly  mistaken,  the  ful- 
fillment began  soon  afterward.  I  certainly  read 
of  one  imperial  commission  appointed  to  give  to 
labor  what  is  due  to  labor,  of  another  to  satisfy 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  peasants,  of  a  third  to 
curtail  the  arbitrary  power  wielded  by  officials  ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  soon 
afterward  his  majesty  himself  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  in  his  dominions  and  promised  to 
convoke  a  representative  assembly.  Are  not 
these  measures  worthy  to  be  called  reforms  ?  If 
not,  what  do  you  term  them  ?  "  The  Czar's  sub- 
ject made  answer  :  "  They  are  words,  not  deeds  ; 
the  tinsel  of  promise,  not  the  gold  of  achieve- 
ment." 

And  he  then  went  on  to  say  :  "I  am  re- 
minded of  a  curious  conversation  which  took 
place  many  years  ago  between  a  foreigner  and 
one  of  our  provincial  governors, — a  most  ca- 
pricious tyrant,  wont  to  flog,  imprison,  and  banish 
his  peasants  without  rhyme  or  reason,  ruth  or 
fear.  The  Frenchman  whom  he  had  invited  to 
spend  a  fortnight  with  him  was  horrified  on 
the  very  first  day  of  his  sojourn  by  the  utter 
contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the 
official  displayed  vaingloriously.  *  But  am  I  to 
understand,  then,  that  you  have  no  laws  at  all 
in  the  empire  ? '  the  republican  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. <Laws,  indeed,'  the  governor  repeated, 
contemptuously.  *Why,  man,  we  have  over 
eighty  folio  volumes  of  them  !  You  won't  easily 
beat  that  record,  mon  ami.  Believe  me,  we  take 
the  lead  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  laws.' 
Well,  the  reforms  of  which  you  speak  thus  feel- 
ingly are  not  even  in  so  advanced  a  stage  as. 
were  the  contents  of  those  eighty-odd  volumes. 


As  yet  they  are  not  entered  in  any  statute  book, 
but  only  written — as  our  people  picturesquely  put 
it — with  a  pitchfork  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean." 

WHY    REFORMS   ARE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Six  paces  forward  and  half-a-dozen  backward 
would  seem  to  be  the  rule  followed  by  Russian 
officials  in  the  work  of  administrative  regenera- 
tion. They  cannot  with  truth  be  accused  of 
idleness,  for  they  are  all  the  time  moving  ;  but 
neither  have  they  made  any  progress.  Every 
measure  that  comes  to  them  to  be  fashioned  into 
an  instrument  of  reform  is  cast  into  their  mill 
and  rendered  blunt  and  useless.  And  the  Czar, 
who  probably  knows  that  this  is  so  and  that 
they  cannot  act  otherwise,  sees  no  way  to 
charge  any  but  them  with  the  execution  of  his 
reforms.  The  consequences  are  what  we  behold. 
Naturally,  the  people,  who  see  through  this  jug- 
glery, have  lost  hope.  They  feel  that  they  are 
confronted  with  a  system  which  has  gone  wrong 
so  radically  that  it  can  only  be  ended,  not  mended. 
Most  of  the  concessions  announced  by  Nicholas 
II.  are  at  bottom  orders  issued  to  the  bureaucracy 
to  lay  down  part  of  their  own  power  and  abolish 
their  own  prerogatives.  But  as  these  preroga- 
tives are  also  of  the  essence  of  the  autocracy, 
and  as  the  Emperor  puts  the  maintenance  of  the 
autocracy  above  everything  else,  his  officials 
calmly  proceed  to  strangle  these  innovations  in 
the  germ.  In  every  case,  moreover,  they  are 
sure  of  the  approval  of  their  imperial  master. 
It  is  in  this  duality  of  promise  and  achievement 
that  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  the  present  internal 
condition  of  Russia.  For  the  autocracy  is  in 
reality  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  bureaucracy  is 
synonymous  with  corruption,  injustice,  igno- 
rance. Hence,  when  Nicholas  II.  recently  ad- 
dressed his  people,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
their  complaints  and  the  justice  of  their  demands, 
and  solacing  them  with  the  prospect  of  reforms, 
he  was  virtually  asking  his  chtnovmks  (officials) 
who  are  responsible  for  the  abuses  complained 
of  to  divest  themselves  of  their  power, — to  com- 
mit political  hara-kiri.    And  even  they  are  human. 

The  story  of  imperial  concessions  is  for  these 
reasons  puzzling  to  foreigners,  irritating  to  Rus- 
sian Liberals,  and  comforting  to  Russian  bureau- 
crats. It  is  a  record  of  misleading  statements,  of 
broken  promises,  and  of  the  triumph  of  use  and 
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wont  over  progress  and  efficiency.  Thus,  the 
Czar  solemnly  agreed  to  give  his  people  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  ;  but  his  ministers,  with  his 
consent,  refused  to  say  when  or  how  they  would 
carry  out  this  promise,  and  they  even  punished 
the  simple-minded  who  took  it  seriously.  More 
depressing  still  is  the  circumstance  that  almost 
every  step  taken  by  the  authorities  since  then 
betokens  a  tendency  bitterly  hostile  to  represent- 
ative government.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
Czar  called  upon  his  subjects  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice,  and  for  this  purpose  expressly  per- 
mitted them,  in  his  ukase  of  March  8  to  the 
Senate,  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  con- 
vening a  representative  chamber.  Yet  in  his 
majesty's  name  the  authorities  are  now  prose- 
cuting communal  bodies  and  individual  peas- 
ants for  having  availed  themselves  of  that  per- 
mission. In  like  manner,  the  Emperor  undertook 
to  widen  the  basis  of  national  education.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  his  minister  narrowed 
it  considerably,  and  deprived  the  national  school- 
teachers of  some  of  the  scanty  rights  which  they 
had  theretofore  enjoyed.  Again,  Nicholas  II. 
adjured  the  Russian  press  to  defend  the  cause 
of  truth  and  to  help  him  with  frank  advice.  Yet 
the  newspapers  have  ever  since  been  forbidden 
to  publish  facts  about  workmen's  strikes,  about 
troubles  in  rural  districts,  about  most  of  the 
burning  topics  of  the  day,  while  every  number 
of  the  organ  of  the  zemstvos  has  been  confis- 
cated by  the  police.  All  this  was  done  by  way 
of  preparing  the  nation  for  a  constitutional 
regime.  And  on  the  very  eve  of  introducing 
popular  representative  institutions  into  the 
country  his  majesty  appointed  General  Trepov 
to  be  dictator,  with  power  to  disregard  statutes 
and  override  the  law. 

18    LIBERTY    OF    CONSCIENCE    A    DELUSION  ? 

The  most  welcome  of  all  the  concessions  em- 
anating from  the  throne  was  that  which  Nicholas 
II.  bestowed  upon  his  subjects  last  Easter  Sun- 
day. Inspired  and  drafted  by  M.  Witte,  it  was 
at  first  spoken  of  as  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
was  soon  afterward  seen  to  amount  to  nothing 
more  tlian  religious  toleration.  And  since  then 
the  bureaucracy  has  touched  and  killed  it.  For 
instance,  the  Czar  had  authorized  his  Orthodox 
subjects  to  leave  the  State  Church  with  impunity 
if  their  conscience  prompt  them.  His  bureau- 
crats, however,  resolved  to  nullify  this  right, 
while  appearing  to  respect  it.  Taking  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  Portia,  who  circumvented  Shy- 
lock,  they  have  allowed  Orthodox  Russians  to 
preserve  this  right  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  really  exercise  it.  '♦  You  may  leave  Ortho- 
doxy,  but  you  must  not  conspire  with  the  clergy- 


men of  any  other  church  in  order  to  do  so,"  is 
what  they  virtually  say.  And  this  is  how  it 
works  out :  A  member  of  the  Russian  State 
Church  can,  if  he  will,  become  a  Protestant. 
But  if  the  Lutheran  pastor  help  him, — and  with- 
out such  help  he  cannot  effect  liis  purpose, — the 
clergyman  will  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and 
the  would-be  convert  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
as  a  witness,  a  status  which  in  Russia  may  be 
rendered  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  prisoner. 
Priest  and  convert,  therefore,  are  both  in  dan- 
ger. It  is  like  telling  a  man  that  he  may  travel 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  on  condition  that  he 
do  not  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  space. 
And  that  is  the  tenor  of  a  circular  which  has 
been  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Warsaw,  Maximovitch,  to  his  subordi- 
nates. No  person  may  induce  or  abet  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  enter  any  other 
fold,  for  that  is  a  crime. 

The  head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  M.  Pobyedo- 
nostzev,  is  alarmed  at  the  exodus  of  Christian 
men  and  women  from  the  true  fold  and  is  eager 
to  check  it.  For  the  movement  will  inflict  ma- 
terial as  well  as  spiritual  damage  on  the  State 
Church.  Hitherto,  for  example,  the  Orthodox 
clergy  were  well  paid  in  hush-money  for  not 
denouncing  the  Old  Believers,  whose  every  act 
of  worship  was  in  certain  districts  .a  misde- 
meanor. Now,  the  new  edict,  if  loyally  carried 
out,  would  render  their  religious  worship  legal, 
and  would  free  them  from  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing the  connivance  of  priests  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  the  priests  would,  in  consequence, 
lose  that  source  of  income.  That  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  operation  of  the  imperial 
ukase  should  be  secretly  counteracted. 

Or  take  another  instance  :  The  Old  Believers' 
temples,  shut  up  for  years  by  orders  of  the  au- 
thorities, were  solemnly  opened  after  the  edict 
of  Easter  Sunday.  The  government  was  repre- 
sented at  the  ceremony  by  Prince  Galitzin  and 
Count  Sheremetiev,  who  gave  the  Old  Believers 
the  ''  friendly  counsel "  not  to  allow  their  bishops 
to  officiate  the  first  time.  That  advice  was  fol- 
lowed. A  few  days  later,  the  curators  of  the 
"emancipated"  Church  were  summoned  to  the 
police  prefecture  and  compelled  to  sign  a  writ- 
ten undertaking  which  is  believed  to  be  a  '<  vol- 
untary "  renunciation  of  certain  of  the  rights 
conceded  by  the  Czar.  Quite  **  voluntary,"  of 
course,  for  the  Czar  may  not  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing away  what  he  spontaneously  gave.  At  any 
rate,  the  bishops  of  the  Old  Believers  have  never 
yet  discharged  their  functions  in  public,  although 
their  congregations  ardently  desire  them  to  do 
so.  They  have  the  right,  but  they  dare  not  ex- 
ercise it. 
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A  number  of  Stundists,  or  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, have  been  prosecuted  for  singing  hymns 
and  offering  up  prayers  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Czar's  ukase,  which  permits  them  to  do 
this.  Naturally,  they  pleaded  the  authorization 
granted  them  by  his  majesty.  But  their  supe- 
rior, the  Zemski  Nachalnik,  forbade  them  to 
make  any  allusion  to  that  document  in  their 
pleadings, — because  "  oflBcially  it  has  not  been 
received."  *  Therefore,  they  have  committed  a 
crime  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  ! 

It  seems  as  though  religious  toleration  were 
meant  merely  to  look  well  on  paper,  like  the 
eighty-odd  volumes  of  Russian  laws  and  so 
much  else  in  Muscovy.  It  has  not  formally 
been  rejected  by  the  bureaucrats,  but  only  post- 
poned sine  die.  The  oflScials  concerned  explain 
the  matter  in  this  ingenious  way  :  **  The  people 
misunderstood  the  imperial  ukase,  which  really 
did  not  frame  any  new  law.  It  only  stated 
generally  that  recommendations  on  the  subject 
must  be  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  without  delay.  It  does  not  add 
that  the  Council  of  the  Empire  must  indorse 
those  recommendations.  Nor  could  it  mean 
any  such  thing,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  make  recommendations. 
The  whole  question  has  now  been  handed  over 
to  a  new  commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Count  Ignatieff,  and  next  autumn  or  winter 
the  views  of  this  body  will  be  duly  laid  before 
the  ministerial  departments  .  .  ."  f  Meanwhile, 
things  are  as  they  were. 

All  these  reform  conferences  and  commissions, 
which  are  so  generally  misunderstood,  are  work- 
ing, but  they  never  manage  to  carry  any  meas- 
ure of  reform  beyond  the  stage  of  a  council 
chamber.  Twenty  of  them  now  meet  and  talk 
and  print  and  publish  their  views,  and  will  then 
vanish  into  space,  leaving  things  as  they  were. 
Meanwhile,  the  grip  of  the  police  on  the  people 
is  gradually  tightening.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  government's  way  of  ushering  in  a  liberal 
regime^  but  the  masses  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 

WANTED A   GENEVA   CONVENTION    FOR   CIVIL  WAR. 

The  aim  of  the  autocracy  is  one  and  the 
same, — self-preservation.  But  its  tactics  have 
varied  of  late.  At  first  it  relied  upon  the  army 
and  navy  to  divert  by  their  victories  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  and  to  curb  the  presumption 
of  the  few.  Kuropatkin's  successes  would  thus 
have  been  the  Autocrat's  triumph.  But  the 
Czar's  admirals  and  generals  proving  broken 
reeds,  the  autocracy  had  to  face  the  nation  and 


fight  its  battle  at  home.  And  the  methods  by 
which  the  struggle  is  now  being  waged  make 
one  regret  that  there  is  no  human  code  binding 
on  both  parties  in  this  civil  war.  Devices  and 
deeds  which  would  provoke  an  outburst  of 
indignation  if  resorted  to  by  one  belligerent 
against  another  are  approved  or  connived  at 
when  employed  in  the  duel  between  an  absolute 
government  and  its  unarmed  subjects. 

The  opposition  in  Russia  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes  :  the  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  take  a  real  interest  in  reform, — 
mostly  '*  intellectuals,"  whose  mind  is  their  for- 
tune,— and  the  people  of  means  who  indulge  in 
political  principles  by  fits  and  starts.  Of  these, 
the  former  are  suppressed  without  superfluous 
ruth  by  the  police  or  the  soldiers,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  harassed  and  attacked  by  organized  "  hoo- 
ligans "  in  the  hope  that,  stricken  with  fear,  they 
may  beseech  the  authorities  to  protect  them  by 
force.  For  the  rulers  of  Russia  fancy  that  if  one 
section  of  the  population  were  arrayed  against 
the  other  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  the 
autocracy  would  be  solved.  Hence,  a  mysteri- 
ous force  is  constantly  and  methodically  at  work 
egging  on  one  element  of  the  nation  against  an- 
other, instigating  to  robbery,  arson,  and  mur- 
der in  leaflets  and  proclamations  printed  by  gov- 
ernment institutions  and  spread  by  paid  servants 
of  the  autocracy. 

The  existence  of  this  secret  conclave  was  first 
clearly  revealed  when  the  bureaucracy  shifted 
the  blame  for  disasters  of  its  own  making  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  friends  of  reform,  when  high 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  accused  the 
"intellectuals"  and  the  workingmen  of  having 
sold  their  country  to  Japan.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  cruel  and  cowardly  accusation  was 
countenanced  by  the  imperial  government  and 
indorsed  by  the  Most  Holy  Synod.  But  it  dam- 
aged only  those  who  invented  it.  After  that  a 
secret  committee  of  reactionaries  was  organized 
to  thwart  the  reforms  outlined  by  the  Czar.  It 
issued  instructions  to  governors,  general  gov- 
ernors, and  police  prefects,  inspired  influential 
press  organs,  and  generally  kindled  the  consum- 
ing zeal  of  the  police.  Thus,  the  Government 
Gazette,  of  Kazan,  published  inflammatory  arti- 
cles and  proclamations  asking  its  readers  to 
make  short  work  of  the  domestic  foe, — that  is, 
of  all '  that  is  most  honest,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive in  Russian  society.*  Here  is  a  sample 
of  these  proclamations  to  peasants,  workingmen, 
and  tradesmen  : 

An  attempt  to  upset  our  empire  is  being  made  by 
lawyers,  professors,  students,  schoolmasters,  bankrupt 


*  Cf .  Ncuiha  Zhktu,  June  21, 1906. 

i  PeUrturvikaiya  Qazeta^  June  17, 1906. 


^RvmiMya  Vyedomoeti,  June  18, 1906. 
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landlords,  rich  merchants,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
term  themselves  ^'  the  intelligence."  These  persons  want 
to  oust  the  Czar  and  wield  his  power,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  fomenting  disorder  and  troubles.  The 
professors  have  agreed  neither  to  teach  nor  to  learn ; 
the  lawyers — useless  chatterboxes — impudently  demand 
a  constitution ;  the  school  children  of  various  towns, 
egged  on  by  their  parents,  instead  of  learning  their  les- 
sons march  with  banners  through  the  streets  and  cry, 
"  Away  with  the  Czar  ! "  Hand-in-hand  with  the  squires 
are  the  Jewish,  Polish,  and  Armenian  "intellectuals," 
who  also  clamor  for  a  constitution,  that  they  may  lord 
it  over  us  Russians.  Allied  with  the  Jews  and  other 
foreign  peoples,  the  "intellectuals"  hope  to  weaken  the 
Emperor  and  seize  the  state  treasury.  Yielding  to  these 
^HntellectualSj^^  the  Czar  has  already  resolved  to  sum- 
mon elected  representatives,  but  the  gentlefolk  insist 
on  being  themselves  chosen  in  lieu  of  i)easants  and  petty 
tradesmen.  ...  If  the  gentlefolk,  thanks  to  their  wiles 
and  violence,  should  succeed,  do  not  recognize  them, 
brothers,  as  the  governing  power,  but  tear  them  to  pieces 
and  show  that  it  is  you  who  are  the  power  in  the  em- 
pire. 

A  clear  and  simple  behest,  but  of  questionable 
efficacy.  Even  if  the  autocracy  were  the  noblest 
institution  known  to  man,  its  maintenance  would 
be  dear  at  the  price  of  such  wanton  mischief - 
making.  Already  these  deeds  have  borne  bitter 
fruit,  and  in  the  sliape  of  mutiny  and  massacre 
are  recoiling  upon  those  who  countenanced  them. 

BY    ITS    FRUITS    YE    SHALL    KNOW    IT. 

One  result  of  this  system  was  that  in  the  Cau- 
casus the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians, — two  na- 
tionalities which  had  lived  for  ages  in  peace  and 
friendship  and  were  linked  together  by  innu- 
merable bonds, — suddenly  became  sworn  foes 
and  sought  to  blow  each  other's  brains  out.  There 
was  no  economic  struggle,  no  religious  feud,  to 
account  for  this  curious  outburst.  According 
to  the  Russian  press,  the  blood-bath  of  Baku  was 
carefully  organized  beforehand.  "  At  present, 
nobody  has  any  doubt  that  the  deeds  done  in 
Baku  were  prearranged,  and  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Nakashidze  was  aware  of  the  impending 
mass-murders  there."* 

The  police  are  said  to  have  hired  Tatar  cut 
throats  in  the  outlying  villages  and  to  have  in 
flamed  their  fanaticism  with  promises  of  loot 
The  butchery  then  perpetrated  at  Baku  was  fol 
fowed  by  sickening  scenes  of  blood  in  Nakhi 
chevan  and  Erivan.     And  here,  too,  the  author 
ities  winked    at   the    murders   when    they  did 
not  actually  incite  them.     No  troops  were  em- 
ployed until  a  large  number  of  Armenians  had 
been    killed,    their   property   looted,   and  their 
houses   burned    down.     And    when    it  became 
necessary  to  stop  the  killing  in  tlie  Nakhichevan 
District,  troops  were  summoned,  not  from  Kars 


or  Alexandropol  (the  nearest  places),  but  from 
Tiflis  (which  was  very  much  farther  off),  and 
even  then  they  were  not  forwarded  by  rail. 
The  only  occasion  when .  the  troops  interfered 
was  when  in  Erivan  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  Armenians  were  so  well  able  to  defend 
themselves  that  if  the  skirmish  continued  the 
Tatars  would  suffer  serious  losses  !  *  Then  the 
Christians  were  violently  disarmed.  Yet  Erivan 
is  in  Russia,  not  in  Turkey. 

The  power  which  thus  wantonly  sheds  innocent 
blood  cannot,  Russian  Liberals  argue,  have  any 
hold  on  the  people.  What  puzzles  the  foreign 
friends  of  the  autocracy  is  that  for  robbery,  riot, 
arson,  and  murder  committed  under  the  influence 
of  this  hidden  committee  there  is  no  punishment, 
no  responsibility.  A  word  from  the  Autocrat 
would,  they  say,  put  an  end  to  the  iniquitous 
system.  It  would  chill  the  malignant  ardor  of 
governors  and  police  prefects,  deter  the  reac- 
tionary press  from  fomenting  civil  war,  and 
keep  the  priests  from  preaching  race  hatred  to 
the  masses.  Probably  it  would.  But  that  ear- 
nest word  hatS  not  been  uttered.  Far  from  it, 
some  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  carnage  of  Armenians,  Jews,  and  **  in- 
tellectuals "  have  been  ostentatiously  honored 
or  substantially  rewarded. 

The  recent  ordeals  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinev, 
Jitomir,  and  other  towns  were  worse  than  those 
through  which  the  Armenians  passed.  And 
they,  too,  appear  to  have  been  prearranged.  Some 
of  the  cutthroats  of  Jitomir  arrested  by  a  band 
of  armed  Jews  pleaded  that  they  had  been  hired 
by  the  police  in  Moscow  and  sent  off  to  the 
scene  of  action.  They  were  therefore  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Czar  ;  and  that  was  enough 
for  them  and  their  likes.  They  knew  not  what 
they  did.  One  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinev  was  Krushevan, 
the  editor  of  the  journal  Bessarahetz.  It  was 
hoped,  when  his  complicity  was  proven,  that  the 
authorities  would  seriously  punish  him,  but 
what  they  did  was  to  induce  the  Czar  to  receive 
him  in  audience.  And  his  horn  was  exalted 
exceedingly. 

Why,  it  is  asked,  are  the  governors  not 
reprimanded,  not  warned,  not  interfered  with 
in  any  way  ?  Obviously  because  they  are  doing 
the  will  of  their  imperial  master,  answer  the 
Liberals.  Only  in  one  case, — that  of  the  Kishi- 
nev butchery, — was  the  governor  transferred  to 
another  province.  Not  punished  ;  only  removed, 
and  even  tliat  for  his  own  safety.  The  governor 
of  Jitomir  kept  out  of  sight  wliile  the  slaughter 
was  going  on,  and  after  it  was  over  he  told  a 
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deputation  of  Jews  that  they  had  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  sufferings  because  they  had 
treasonably  used  the  Czar's  portrait  as  a  target. 
This  was  a  cruel  calumny,  and  the  Jews  forced 
the  governor  to  admit  it.  But  it  was  lost  labor. 
The  whole  system  of  governing  by  means  of 
dissensions,  the  Liberals  affirm,  might  be  sum- 
marily ended  by  the  Emperor.  Peter  the  Great 
had  no  hesitation  about  punishing  provincial 
satraps.  Once,  when  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  governor  of  a  Siberian  province  was  guilty 
of  peculation,  he  had  him  hanged  before  the 
Senate  house  as  a  warning  to  others. 

But  not  only  has  Peter  the  Great  been  dead 
for  ages,  but  his  spirit,  too,  has  vanished.  Cer- 
tainly, he  would  have  given  short  shrift  to  the 
autocratic  senior  doctor  of  the  asylum  of  Kre- 
menchug,  who,  stamping  angrily,  a  few  days 
ago,  shouted,  "  Let  every  Jew  in  this  hospital 
begone  at  once  I  "  "  Whereupon,"  says  the  local 
journal,*  ^Hhe  hospital  attendants  set  about  ex- 
ecuting the  order.  In  a  twinkling,  in  the  court 
of  the  hospital  appeared  the  pallets  on  which 
lay  the  Jewish  patients,  their  features  distorted 
with  fear  and  horror.  They  were  the  sufferers 
who  could  not  rise  from  their  beds.  As  for  the 
convalescents,  they  had  already  been  driven  out 
of  the  hospital  with  nothing  on  but  their  linen. 
To  some  of  them  the  attendants  gave  an  old 
garment  to  enable  them  to  get  home.  Among 
the  patients  were  many  women."  |  Yet  the  co- 
religionists of  that  fiery  physician  have  missions 
in  Japan  where  the  yellowskins  are  taught  to 
love  their  enemies. 

This  sowing  of  race  hatred,  it  should  be  noted, 
followed  upon  the  Czar's  express  desire  that 
legality  should  be  substituted  for  injustice.  Bet- 
ter treatment  for  the  non- Russian  races  and  re- 
ligions was  announced  by  the  monarch,  after 
which  they  were  incited  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  by  the  monarch's  trusty  servants.  It  is 
to  these  servants  that  his  majesty  still  continues 
to  refer  all  men  of  noble  thought  and  humane 
feeling  who  ask  that  the  Augean  stable  may  at 
last  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  A  Russian  friend 
of  mine  recently  commented  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  situation  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  <<  It 
is  as  though  a  gambling  hell  were  to  be  turned 
into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  change  is, 
of  course,  feasible  if  you  drive  out  the  gam- 
blers and  usher  in  divines.  But  not  if  you  beg 
the  card-sharpers  to  stay  and  transform  the 
haunt  of  vice  into  a  seed-plot  of  virtue.  Well, 
that  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  position  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  bureaucracy.     Can  the  people 
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be  blamed  for  putting  their  hopes  in  other  meth- 
ods ?  The  revolution  from  above  is  inconceiv- 
able." 

There  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
promise  of  a  representative  chamber  will  fare 
better  than  the  other  reforms,  and  there  are 
mAny  for  believing  that  it  will  be  speedily  ex- 
plained away.  In  sooth,  it  was  doomed  from 
the  first.  Its  birth  was  the  result  of  a  painful 
CaBsarean  operation,  and  its  nurse,  M.  Bulyghin, 
is  a  man  who,  honest  enough  in  his  way,  is  dis- 
posed to  strangle  all  popular  institutions  with- 
out exception.  The  scheme  he  devised  for  deal- 
ing with  popular  representation  was  in  harmony 
with  his  convictions.  The  delegates  to  the  as- 
sembly are  to  be  chosen  by  each  class  apart ;  the 
chamber  will  have  no  authority  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  imperial  family,  the  civil  list,  the 
imperial  domains,  the  army,  the  navy,  or  mat- 
ters of  diplomacy,  and  it  will  be  split  into  a 
number  of  petty  committees.  A  river  losing  it- 
self in  the  sand  of  a  vast  desert  is  the  image 
that  comes  to  one's  mind.  The  ministers  will 
be  answerable  to  the  Czar,  and  only  to  him.  But 
more  decisive  still  is  the  right  which  the  mon- 
arch will  retain  of  making  laws  by  ukases  inde- 
pendently of  everybody,  even  of  his  professional 
advisers.  He  draws  up  a  ukase,  publishes  it, 
and  his  will  becomes  law  forthwith  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions.  Appeal  is  impossible, 
and  criticism  punishable.  All  the  crying  abuses, 
therefore,  which  provoked  and  justified  the  de- 
mand for  representative  institutions  could  go  on 
as  before,  unchecked  and  irrepressible.  Cer- 
tainly, the  assembly  would  be  powerless  to  stop 
them. 

All  this  was  foreseen  and  resented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party.  They  conse- 
quently summoned  a  zemsky  congress  in  Mos- 
cow and  drew  up  an  urgent  address  to  the  Czar 
warning  him  that  the  empire  and  his  throne 
were  in  danger.  Nicholas  II.  graciously  agreed 
to  receive  them  in  his  palace  and  have  a  friendly 
talk  with  them.  And  he  listened  attentively  to 
the  speech  of  Prince  Troubetskoi,  who  at  that 
very  moment  was  a  '<  criminal,"  as  crime  is  de- 
fined in  the  autocracy.  Curiously  enough,  the 
prince's  crime  was  that  he  had  written  what  the 
Czar  thanked  him  for  saying. 

In  the  nation's  name.  Prince  Troubetskoi  in- 
formed the  monarch  of  the  people's  misgivings. 
*'  They  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  the  national  chamber 
might  be  split  into  classes,  might  represent  one 
nationality  only,  might  be  an  ornament  of  the^ 
old  fabric  instead  of  the  groundwork  of  a  new 
one."  To  which  the  Emperor  cheerily  replied  : 
**  Cast  away  your  misgivings,"  and  then  went  on 
to  promise  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out 
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properly.  He  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  to  the  letter  of  his  undertaking.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  Russian  press  when  these  tidings 
were  brought.  Some  journals  called  June  19 
the  most  memorable  date  in  Russian  history. 
Even  Prince  Troubetskoi  himself  thought  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  era  of  which  it 
was  the  gray  dawn. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Czar's  trusty 
ministers,  in  their  imperial  master's  name  and 
with  his  hearty  assent,  told  the  Russian  people 
that  the  words  of  Nicholas  II.  had  been  misin- 
terpreted. The  Czar  and  his  people  have  thus 
ceased  to  understand  each  other.  They  speak 
different  tongues,  live  on  different  planes.  Noth- 
ing that  he  had  said  betokened  a  change  in  the 
autocracy.  That  God -given  institution  shall  not 
and  cannot  be  modified.  Wlien  his  majesty  ex- 
horted the  nation  to  cast  away  its  doubts  he  did 
not  mean  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  spokes- 
man of  the  nation.  He  meant  something  else. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  nation  to  cherish  no 
dangerous  illusions  founded  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing. That  was  the  gist  of  the  explanation  given 
by  the  bureaucrats.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that 
reform  as  the  nation  understands  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  above.  Wrested  it  may  be ;  it 
will  not  be  bestowed. 

THE    BUREAUCRACY    RESPONSIBLE. 

That  Nicholas  II.  and  his  people  no  longer 
understand  each  other  is  now  become  distress- 
ingly clear  in  Russia, — is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
central  facts  of  the  situation  there.  And  the 
practical  consequences  emanating  from  it  are  in 
sober  truth  alarming.  Anarchy  and  violence 
have  usurped  the  place  of  law  and  order  ;  re- 
spect for  property  and  for  life  has  largely  disap- 
peared ;  class  is  turned  against  class,  race  against 
race,  and  civil  war  in  its  worst  aspects  appears 
to  have  broken  out  in  various  districts  simulta- 
neously. The  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  the  battle- 
ship Kniaz  Potemkin ;  the  revolt  of  the  blue- 
jackets in  Libau  ;  the  barricades  in  L6dz,  with 
their  hillocks  of  dead  and  dying, — are  symptoms 
which  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  beginnings 
of  this  social  avalanche  can  be  traced  to  the  de- 
liberate action  of  mischief-making  government 
agents. 

The  zemstvo  delegates  now  intend,  it  is  said, 
respectfully  to  request  his  majesty  to  convoke  a 
representative  assembly  within  the  next  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  if  their  request  be  not  complied 
with  to  form  provisional  boards  of  government 
for  the  provinces.  That  move  would  probably 
turn  the  scales  by  giving  the  Liberals  of  all 
Russia  a  living  center  around  which  to  rally. 
The  resolution  in  question  is  alleged  to  have 


been  provoked  by  an  attempt  at  further  mobi- 
lization. That  the  autocracy  is  still  ready  to 
sacrifice  Russian  lives,  if  not  for  the  control  of 
the  Pacific,  at  least  for  a  partial  victory  over  the 
Japanese,  is  an  open  secret.  It  is  but  a  few 
days  since  the  oflBcial  financial  paper  demon- 
strated to  its  own  satisfaction  that  in  a  few 
months  Japan  will  be  bankrupt.  Why  not  carry 
on  the  war  until  then  ?  The  nation's  answer  is 
audible  in  the  crackling  of  rifles,  the  bursting 
of  explosives,  the  din  of  civil  war.  The  pity  of 
it  all  is  that  the  autocracy,  which  is  compro- 
mised, gibbeted,  and  held  up  to  universal  op- 
probrium for  upholding  the  rigime  by  fomenting 
civil  war,  can  win  nothing  by  success,  while  it 
stands  to  lose  all  in  case  of  failure.  It  is  really 
risking  its  existence  for  the  bureaucracy. 

A  FORECAST  OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

Were  it  not  the  essence  of  rashness. to  fore- 
cast the  upshot  of  the  struggle  between  the 
autocracy  and  the  nation,  I  should  confess  to  a 
belief  that  absolutism  will  disappear  before  a 
coalition  of  all  the  intelligent  classes  at  home 
and  of  the  two  great  island  powers  abroad. 
Coercion  in  Russia  and  expansion  in  Asia  are 
the  characteristic  accompaniments  of  the  autoc- 
racy. Now  the  joint  effort  of  all  the  articulate 
classes  of  the  Czardom,  employing  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  passive,  and,  unhappily,  also  ac- 
tive, resistance  as  weapons,  may  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  substituting  constitutional  government 
foi'  one-man  rule.  But  how  and  at  what  cost, 
one  prefers  not  to  think.  But  if  it  fail,  foreign 
powers  will  achieve  the  feat  indirectly. 

For,  turning  to  the  policy  of  aggrandizement, 
which  hitherto  kept  the  civilized  world  in  a 
state  of  almost  continuous  alarm,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  that  element  of  peri- 
odic disorder  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  the 
coming  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
which  must,  and  therefore  will,  guarantee  the 
peace  of  all  Asia.  Any  attempted  modification 
of  the  status  quo  in  that  continent — as  it  will  have 
shaped  itself  after  the  Washington  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  belligerents — will  be  regarded 
by  England  and  Japan  as  a  casus  hellu  and  will 
be  hindered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  allies. 
And  this  consummation,  now  quite  certain,  will, 
I  believe,  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  endeavors 
of  the  reform  party  in  Russia  that  the  autocracy 
cannot  long  withstand  them.  For  absolutism 
at  home  is  inconceivable  without  a  forward 
policy  abroad.  As  the  one  is  doomed  to  go 
within  the  year, — soon  after  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  has  been  extended, — the  other  will 
surely  follow  at  no  great  interval,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  have  gone  before. 


HUNGARY'S  SIDE  IN  THE  CRISIS  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

BY  COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYI. 
(Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  and  for  over  thirty  years  an  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.) 


THE  April  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
contained  an  article  on  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  crisis  by  Dr.  Baumfeld,  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  as  a  gentleman  of  high 
culture  and  animated  by  the  best  intentions. 
He  approaches  this  problem,  however,  blinded  by 
a  conception  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
truly  to  understand  or  explain  it  to  others. 

In  Dr.  Baumfeld's  article,  in  his  mind,  in  the 
mind  of  almost  all  Austrians,  the  dominating 
idea  is  that  of  an  "  Austrian  "  empire  (which 
they  are  kind  enough  to  call  an  '*  Austro-Hun- 
garian  ■'  empire),  of  which  Hungary  is  a  part, 
endowed  with  a  large  amount  of  home  rule,  but 
still  a  part.  To  this  territorial  idea  corresponds 
an  Austrian  emperor,  or, — as  Dr.  Baumfeld  calls 
him, — an  '*  Austro- Hungarian  emperor,"  who 
rules  all  his  domains,  Hungary  included,  by  this 
imperial  ^sovereignty,  which  is  understood  to 
contain  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  time-hallowed  holy  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
being  degraded  into  one  of  the  gems  adorning 
that  comparatively  modern  imperial  diadem. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  idea  to  which  Hungary 
will  never  become  reconciled  ;  against  which 
she  has  struggled — in  the  main,  successfully — 
through  four  eventful  centuries,  the  solemn  de- 
nial of  which  is  inserted  in  many  of  our  fun- 
damental laws, — laws  which  are  part  of  that 
constitution  which  every  king  binds  himself  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  observe  and  to  maintain. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  delivering  at  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Congress  of  last 
year,  a  short  historical  account  of  our  relation 
with  the  Austrian  dynasty.  There  are  to  be 
found  the  chief  facts,  which  show  :  (1)  That  our 
forefathers  called  that  dynasty  to  the  Hungarian 
throne,  not  in  order  to  get  Hungary  absorbed 
into  an  Austrian  or  any  other  sort  of  empire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  express  condi- 
tion of  keeping  the  independence  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  unimpaired  ; 
(2)  that  this  condition  has  been  accepted  and 
sworn  to  by  all  those  members  of  the  dynasty 
(Joseph  II.  alone  excepted)  who  ascended  the 
Hungarian  throne  ;  (3)  that,  nevertheless,  prac- 
tical encroachments  on  our  independence,  fol- 
lowed by  conflicts  and  reconciliations,  have  been 
at  all  epochs  frequent ;  (4)  but  that  a  juridical 


fact  never  occurred  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  modification  of  that  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  dynasty's  title  in  Hungary. 

The  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1723,  while 
reasserting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  independ- 
ence  of  Hungary,  created  an  identical  order  of 
succession  to  the  Austrian  and  to  the  Hungarian 
thrones.  It  stated  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of 
mutual  defense  against  foreign  aggression  for 
both  countries.  The  so-called  Compromise  (j4w5- 
gleich)  of  1867  created  new  forms  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  duty  by  confiding  some  foreign 
and  some  military  matters  to  common  executive 
agents  under  the  control  of  select  committees 
elected  by  both  parliaments.  But  by  neither  of 
these  transactions,  both  emanating  from  Hun- 
gary's sovereign  free  will,  did  we  abdicate  any 
portion  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty  as 
a  free  nation.  If  the  Compromise  of  1867  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  breaking  down  ;  if  many 
Hungarian  politicians  who  held  by  it  for  nearly 
forty  years  have  now,  like  myself,  thrown,  over 
allegiance  to  it ;  if  its  crisis  is  at  present  shak- 
ing the  dual  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations  ; 
all  this  comes  about  precisely  because  that  before- 
mentioned  bias  of  the  Austrian  mind  exerted 
itself  during  this  whole  epoch  to  distort  the  en- 
actments of  that  compromise  into  some  sort  of 
realization  of  the  unified  Austrian  empire  (the 
idea  of  which  is  not  rendered  more  palatable  by 
calling  it  "  Austro-Hungarian  "),  because  "  com- 
mon "  institutions,  the  idea  of  which  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  were  distorted  into  ♦*  imperial " 
institutions,  which  means  a  flat  denial  of  that 
same  independence. 

Dr.  Baumfeld  astonishes  me  when  he  states 
that  Austria  and  Hungary  together  are  c-alled 
the  "  Austro-Hungarian  Empire."  Does  he  con- 
sider such  an  error  of  nomenclature  as  a  mere 
trifle  which  may  do  for  American  readers,  as  it 
makes  things  shorter  to  explain  in  the  Austri- 
an sense  ?  In  truth,  not  even  diplomatic  lan- 
guage, though  not  yet  brought  into  perfect  con- 
formity with  our  public  law,  blunders  so  severely 
as  that.  It  never  uses  the  term  "Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,"  but  only  "Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy."  The  difference  is  plain.  "  Em- 
pire "  means  an  objective  unity  ;  "  monarchy  " 
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implies  only  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  are 
ruled  by  one  monarch.  But  even  this  term, 
though  less  offensive,  is  to  some  extent  mislead- 
ing. The  physical  person  of  the  ruler  is,  in 
truth,  the  same  in  both  countries,  but  the  juridi- 
cal personality  of  the  King  of  Hungary  is  dis- 
tinct and,  as  to  the  contents  of  its  prerogative, 
widely  different  from  the  juridical  personality  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  the  oldest 
constitutional  country  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. The  royal  prerogative  in  her  case  is  an 
emanation  of  the  constitution, — not  prior  to  it, — 
and  consists  in  such  rights  as  the  nation  has 
thought  fit  to  vest  in  her  king.  In  Austria,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  constitution  is  a 
free  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  has  conferred  on  the 
people  of  Austria  such  rights  as  the  Emperor 
has  thought  fit  to  grant  to  them.  The  title  of 
"Emperor  of  Austria- Hungary,"  which  Dr. 
Baumfeld  once  uses  in  his  text,  is — he  will  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so — simply  nonsense.  The  time- 
hallowed  old  Hungarian  crown  has  not  been 
melted  into  the  brand-new  Austrian  imperial 
diadem.  That  imperial  title  does  not  contain, 
to  any  extent,  the  Hungarian  royal  title.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  such,  has  just  as  much 
legal  power  in  Hungary  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has.  Pie  is,  juridically  speaking, 
a  foreign  potentate  to  us. 

On  these  fundamental  truths,  no  Hungarian 
— to  whatever  party  he  may  belong — admits 
discussion.  It  is  because  the  opposite  erroneous 
views,  so  clearly  apparent  in  Dr.  Baumfeld 's 
article,  have  been  constantly  smuggled  into  the 
daily  practice  of  our  common  institutions  that 
the  country  has  lost  its  faith  in  the  Compromise 
of  1867,  and  no  state  of  constant  tranquillity  can 
prevail  in  the  dual  monarchy. 

The  Liberal  party,  vanquished  at  the  last  elec- 
tions, does  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  victo- 
rious opposition  as  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  these  pages ;  it  only  advocated  a  greater 
amount  of  forbearance  against  the  petty  en- 
croachments which  practically  obscured  them. 
That  policy  of  forbearance  became  gradually 
distasteful  to  the  country  ;  seeing  it  shaken  in 
the  public  mind,  the  rec^ent  prime  minister, 
Count  Tisza,  formed  the  unhappy  idea  of  gain- 
ing a  new  lease  of  power  on  its  behalf  by  a  par- 
liamentary coup  (Titat.  The  rules  of  the  House 
were  broken,  in  order  to  prevent  future  ob- 
struction, chiefly  against  military  bills.  This 
brought  matters  to  an  acute  crisis.  The  parlia- 
ment in  which  that  breach  of  the  rules  had  taken 
place  became  unfit  for  work  of  any  sort,  the 
country  had  to  be  consulted,  and  down  went 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  half-hearted  policy  it 
represented  with  no  hope  for  revival. 


The  army  question,  with  its  ever-recurring 
diCBculties,  is  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of 
the  chronic  latent  conflict  between  the  Austrian 
and  the  Hungarian  mentality.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that,  as  we  are  a  nation,  we  mean  to  have 
an  armed  force  corresponding  to  our  national 
individuality,  commanded  in  our  language,  and 
serving  under  our  flags  and  emblems.  It  would 
be  unnatural  for  any  nation,  and  would  be,  in 
fact,  an  abdication  of  the  title  of  "nation,"  to 
renounce  such  a  national  claim.  The  Austrians, 
on  the  other  hand, — and,  unhappily,  their  influ- 
ence is  still  prevalent  in  this  question, — not  yet 
having  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  pan- Austrian 
empire,  uncompromisingly  adhere  to  the  present 
military  organization,  which  makes  the  German 
language  and  the  imperial  emblems  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  army,  its  Hungarian  por- 
tion included.  Behind  a  thin  veil  of  argument 
drawn  from  considerations  of  military  expedi- 
ency, which  Dr.  Baumfeld  seems  to  think  un- 
answerable, but  which  to  us  appear  rather  child- 
ish, it  is  the  last  stronghold  of  pan- Austrian 
imperialism  which  we  have  before  us  in  that 
military  statu  quo^  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
is  as  unacceptable  to  us  as  it  is  hard  to  conquer. 
The  present  majority  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment insists,  therefore,  on  a  thoroughgoing  mili- 
tary reform  in  a  national  sense.  The  King,  on 
the  other  hand,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his 
dynasty,  is  averse  to  any  serious  change  in 
military  matters.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
crisis  is  still  pending,  and  why  no  ministry  taken 
from  the  majority  has  yet  been  formed. 

The  Hungarian  people  feel  confident  of  the 
future.  We  must  prevail,  because  we  only  want 
our  rights  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
any  one  else;  while  our  opponents  in  Austria, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  are  invaders  of  the 
domain  of  their  neighbors.  What  we  contend 
for  is  simply  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  those  fun- 
damental compacts  which  made  Hungary  secure 
of  her  national  independence  when  she  called 
the  present  dynasty  to  the  throne.  On  that 
ground, — Dr.  Baumfeld  quite  correctly  quotes 
my  St.  Louis  address  to  that  effect, — we  shall 
keep  faith  with  the  dynasty  and  with  our  Aus- 
trian allies.  On  that  ground  only  can  the  pres- 
ent crisis  be  ended,  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  similar  ones  be  prevented.  And  it  is  because 
I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Baumfeld  in  every- 
thing he  says  concerning  the  wisdom  and  exalted 
sense  of  duty  which  adorn  emperor  and  king, 
Francis  Joseph,  that  I  feel  quite  confident  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  programme  of  our  par- 
liamentary  majority,  a  solution  on  such  grounds 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

Budapest,  June,  1905. 


OUR  TARIFF   DIFFERENCES   WITH   GERMANY. 

BY  WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRAND. 
(Author  of  **  Grermany :  The  Welding  of  a  World  Power.") 


A  TARIFF  war  between  this  country  and 
Germany  has  been  threatening  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  only  since  the  announcement  by 
the  German  Government,  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  that  it  had  been  decided  to  terminate  the 
tariff  arrangement  now  existing  with  the  United 
States  that  the  situation  has  assumed  an  aspect 
warranting  serious  discussion  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  this  dan- 
ger in  the  face,  and  to  examine  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  it  as  well  as  the  defensive  (and  offensive) 
armor  with  which  each  of  the  two  opponents 
would  enter  the  lists.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  still  more  profitable  to  indicate 
a  way  whereby  a  tariff  war  may  probably  be 
avoided  without  yielding  on  either  side  essen- 
tial advantages. 

In  the  main,  it  has  been  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1828  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
(and  the  Hansa  towns,  etc.)  under  the  terms  of 
which  trade  relations  between  the  German  Em- 
pire and  this  republic  have  developed.  These 
terms  have  been,  broadly  speaking,  those  of  the 
"most  favored  nation."  Germany,  on  her  part, 
has  adhered-,  so  far,  unswervingly  to  these  terms, 
although  in  Bismarck's  time,  and  several  times 
since,  Germany  has  used  the  weapon  of  sanitary 
regulations  to  hamper  American  imports  of  cer- 
tain kinds  in  answer  to  measures  employed  here 
which  diminished  German  trade  with  us.  The 
American  hog,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  boy- 
cotted by  Bismarck  for  years,  and  more  lately 
American  dried  fruit,  preserved  meats,  etc.,  were 
tabooed  for  a  time  on  the  pretext  of  their  "  un- 
hygienic qualities."  These,  however,  were  but 
needle  -  pricks,  irritating,  but  not  sensibly  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  our  trade  with  tlie  em- 
pire. And  the  principle  of  the  "  most  favored 
nation  *'  was  ostensibly  lived  up  to  on  both  sides. 
The  first  slight  breach  in  this  was  made  by  us 
through  reciprocity  treaties  (though  to  Germany 
they  were  not  of  great  practical  importance), 
the  benefits  of  which  were  denied  to  Germany 
in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  after  making, 
herself,  a  whole  series  of  highly  important  com- 
mercial (or  reciprocity)  treaties  with  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Roumania, 


Belgium,  Servia,  and  a  number  of  South  and 
Central  American  states,  admitted  the  United 
States  to  the  benefits  of  these  treaties  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  whatever,  merely  on 
the  strength  of  the  old  treaty  of  1828,  men- 
tioned above,  and  its  "  most  favored  nation " 
clause.  There  have  been  a  few  special  agree- 
ments between  the  two  countries,  however,  and 
the  most  important  of  them  was  the  one  of  1900, 
the  so-called  Saratoga  convention,  concluded  on 
the  German  side  by  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein, 
then  chargS  d'affaires  at  Washington,  by  virtue 
of  which  Germany  withdrew  all  her  objections 
to  our  meats  and  pork  and  we  admitted  German 
sugar  on  favorable  terms.  The  effect  of  this 
treaty  became  manifest  at  once,  for  American 
exports  to  Germany  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  bounded  up  to  J52 5 0,0 00, 000,  an  increase 
of  about  $70,000,000,  and  German  sugar  flooded 
our  own  market,  rising  many  millions  in  value. 

WHY    THE    GERMANS    ARE    DISSATISFIED. 

There  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  deep 
dissatisfaction  in  Germany  with  these  conditions. 
In  support  of  it,  facts  and  allegations  were  cited, 
as  follows  :  To  admit  the  United  States  to  the 
same  special  (and  far  lower)  tariff  rates  as  those 
provided  for  in  reciprocity  treaties  with  a  score 
of  countries  yielding  Germany  likewise  special 
tariff  rates  without  getting  anything  in  return 
from  the  American  Congress  in  the  shape  of  re- 
duced customs  duties  naturally  placed  American 
export  to  Germany  on  a  better  footing  than  that 
of  any  other  competing  nation,  and  led  to  a 
steadily  increasing  trade  balance  in  America's 
favor.  This  fact  is  best  shown  by  the  official 
statistics.  Germany's  commercial-treaty  policy 
dates  from  1891.  In  that  year  American  ex- 
ports to  Germany  amounted  to  456,000,000 
marks  (about  $113,000,000),  and  constituted 
10.4  per  cent,  of  Germany's  total  foreign  trade  ; 
by  1900  they  amounted  to  1,020,000,000  marks 
(about  $250,000,000),  and  constituted  17  per 
cent,  of  Germany's  total  foreign  trade.  In  the 
same  period,  though  Germany's  total  exports 
grew  85  per  cent.,  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  but  from  357,000,000  marks  to 
439,000,000  marks  (about  $108,000,000),  and  in 
percentage  there  was  a  positive  decrease, — from 
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10.7  per  cent,  to  9.3  per  cent.*  Since  1900, 
things  in  this  respect  have  not  vitally  changed, 
although  German  exports  to  this  country  have 
slightly  increased.  That  in  itself,  however, 
would  not  trouble  Germany  so  much  ;  there  is 
another  side  to  this  question.  For  with  the 
American  exporter  (though  unaided  by  a  special 
reciprocity  treaty)  forcing  his  way  in,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  Germany's  commercial- 
treaty  friends,  Germany  does  not  form  for  the 
latter  as  valuable  a  field  for  exploitation  as  it 
otherwise  would,  and  Germany's  treaty  terms 
with  these  countries  suffer  correspondingly. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  gravest  detriment  to  Ger- 
many from  her  own  point  of  view. 

Again,  American  tariff  laws  have  changed  so 
greatly  and  within  so  short  a  period  that  Ger- 
many's exporters  have  all  alon^  been  unable  to 
properly  gauge  their  commercial  chances  here 
and  to  introduce  such  changes  in  manufacturing 
methods,  etc.,  as  would  best  conduce  to  a  steady 
trade,  since  the  element  of  stability  has  been 
lacking  on  this  side.  Again,  Germany  com- 
plains of  underhanded  methods  employed  by  the 
United  States  consular  corps  and  by  the  United 
States  customs  service  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  obtaining  trade  and  manufacturing 
secrets  from  German  competitors,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  unfairly  hampering  German  ex- 
port trade  to  this  country. 

THE    RECIPROCITY    MOVEMENT. 

Now,  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  new  German 
tariff  law  was  adopted,  partly  to  facilitate  re- 
newal of  the  lapsing  reciprocity  treaties  or  the 
concluding  of  new  ones,  but  also,  in  part,  to  put 
Germany  on  a  better  footing  as  regards  this 
country  if  a  tariff  war  should  be  unavoidable,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States  should  be  concluded.  This 
new  tariff  law  increases  considerably  duties  on 
cereals,  foodstuffs,  and  rawstuffs  of  every  kind 
(these  constituting,  it  must  be  remembered,  75 
per  cent,  of  the  American  imports  in  Germany) 
lor  all  countries  with  which  the  empire  has  no 
special  tariff  treaty  or  other  similar  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  cereals,  this  increase  varies  be- 
tween 250  and  120  per  cent.  ;  in  the  case  of 
canned  and  preserved  goods,  it  is  between  50 
and  360  per  cent.  ;  in  the  case  of  many  manu- 
factures (especially  those  in  which  America  ex- 
cels, such  as  sewing-machines,  agricultural  ma- 

*  I  am  quoting  here  German  official  statistics,  for  the 
reason  that  they  take  into  due  account  the  *' Ursprungs- 
land,"— <.e.,  the  country  whence  imports  are  derived,  thus 
including  as  American  Imports  those  which  reach  Germany 
via  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports,  a  thing  which  American  official 
statistics  fail  to  do,  to  the  frequent  misleading  of  students 
of  tariff  conditions. 


chinery,  etc.)  it  is  between  60  and  110  per  cent. ; 
even  in  petroleum,  copper  wire,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  of  equal 
quality  elsewhere  than  from  the  United  States, 
there  are  large  increases  in  duty.  The  tariff  is, 
to  put  it  plainly,  a  war  measure,  or,  at  least,  a 
measure  intended  to  exert  hard  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  come  to  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  Germany  before  it  is  too  late.* 

But  what  about  the  old  treaty  of  1828  and  its 
"  most  favored  nation  "  clause  ?  That  treaty  is 
still  in  existence,  it  is  true  enough.  But  Germany 
has  indicated  her  intention  to  denounce  it  in 
time  to  abrogate  it  before  the  new  reciprocity 
treaties  she  has  recently  concluded  go  into 
effect.  The  date  of  their  going  into  effect  is 
March,  1906,  and  if  Germany  carries  out  her 
intention  of  denouncing  her  old  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  she  has  still  a  number  of  months 
to  do  it  in.  That  she  was  to  denounce  this 
treaty  was,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  silent  stipula- 
tions of  her  new  commercial  treaties.  If  no 
reciprocity  or  other  special  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  Germany  will  then  be  within  her  rights 
in  applying  to  American  imports  her  new  <*  au- 
tonomous" tariff,  placing  the  latter  on  several 


*  Tariff  duties  of  (Germany:  Maximum  under  present  law, 
reductions  hy  treaty,  autonomous  duties  to  go  into  effect 
in  1908,  and  reductions  granted  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries on  articles  of  import,  expressed  in  American  cur- 
rency per  100  kilograms  (2S0.4  pounds). 


Merchandise. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

Com 

Wheat  flour 

Malt 

Potatoes 

Hops 

Dried    apples,    pears, 
apricots,and  peaches 

Dried  prunes 

Fresh  apples  in  barrels 

Sausages 

Lard 

Salted  meats 

Butter 

Cheese 

Margarine 

Wood  alcohol 

Cows  and  oxen,  per 

head 

Horses,  per  head 

Hogs,  per  head 

Shoes,  coarse 

Shoes,  medium. ; 

Shoes,  fine 

Lumber,  rough 

Lumber,  dressed 

Sewing-machines 

Sewing-mach*s,  power 


Present  tariff 
(adopted  in  1879). 


Maxi- 
mum. 


11.19 

1.19 

.96 

.53 

.47 

2.50 

.95 

Free. 

4.76 

.96 


Free. 
4.76 
2.38 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
.71 
4.76 

Free. 

2.14 

4.76 

1.42 

11.90 

16.66 

16.66 


2.88 
6.71 
5.71 


Reduced 

by 

treaty. 


10.83 

.83 

.67 

.47 

.38 

1.74 

.86 

Free. 

3.38 

.96 


Free. 
4.04 
2.38 
4.04 
3.80 
4.76 
.47 
3.80 

Free. 

2.14 

4.76 

1.19 

11.90 

16.47 

16.47 


2.38 
6.71 
6.71 


New  tariff  law  of 

1902  (to  go  into 

effect  in  1906). 


Autono- 
mous. 


21 


$1.78 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.19 
4.36 
2.44 
.50 

16.66 

2.38 
2.38 
2.38 

16.66 
2.97 

10.71 
7.14 
7.14 
1.42 
7.14 
4.76 

4.28 

.4»^.68 

4J» 

20.23 

28.86 

42.84 

1.42 

2.88 

&88 

4.76 


Reduced 

by 
treaty. 
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•   1.19 

1.19 

.96 

.71 

2.42 

1.87 

4.76 

.96 

1.19 

1.19 

9.62 

2.38 

8.33-9.25 

4.76 

3.67-4.78 

.71 

4.76 

Free. 

1.90 

r.14-28.56 

2.14 

20.28 

28.80 

36.70 

.47 

2.88 

2.86 

1.90 
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that  a  tariff  war  is  a  d-:::'::e-eiired  swor.i.  inva- 
riably cm  ting  hoih.  vivs,  an  i  iha:  it  is  queis- 
tionable  indeed  wLicL  of  ihe  fro  opj>onents 
would  suffer  most. 

GKBMASrr    XOT    PEEPABEIt    FOR    A    TARIFF    WAR. 

For  a  tariff  war  wiiii  ihis  country  Germany 
is,  indeed,  poorly  prepared.  And  this  for  the 
well-known  reason  that  while  the  articles  she 
imports  from  America  are  very  largely  indis- 
pensables  (like  cereals,  meats,  hams,  bacon,  drievl. 
canned,  and  preserved  foodstuffs),  which  slie  can- 
not obtain  elsewhere  as  cheaply  and  of  as  good 
quality  ;  rawstuffs  required  for  her  own  varied 
industries  (like  cotton,  lumber,  leather,  copper), 
which  she  would  likewise  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  got  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity from  any  other  source  ;  industrial  articles 
(like  agricultural  machinery  and  tool  machines), 
in  which  this  country  stands  unrivaled,  Ger- 
many's exports  to  this  country  are,  with  rela- 
tively few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  not  in- 
dispensables  at  all,  and  for  the  most  part  easily 
replaced,  such  as  beet  sugar,  chemicals  and  dyes, 
porcelains  and  stoneware,  toys,  cloths,  hosiery, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into 
this  argument,  for  its  force  is  self-evident. 

Unfortunately,  slight  hope  exists  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  Germany  has  urged  such  a  treaty 
for  many  years,  and  again  and  again  (and,  to 
confine  myself  to  very  recent  times,  both  dur- 
ing Cleveland's  and  McKinley's  terms)  negotia- 
tions have  been  diplomatically  conduct(!<l  to  that 
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Hv^wever.  oron  w-;iht^;;t  ?i;;x*h  a  ^ow  a 7-:.;  tV-Tj^A* 
treaty.  I  be'.:o\-e  '.t  'jXVss^'.Ko  to  avo;*;  a  mv^  wav 
between  the  l'r.:t<s;  Sut<^  and  vit^v^vAuy.  '^v 
ha",  f  t  he  gr:e var. vvs  o i  w  h io h  v^ v vn^ a  n\  oon\  p* a i n^ 
can  easf.y  \v  rt^:v.t\i;tv.  on  th>  ji-,do  xxuhor.i  ^n 
the  leas;  infringing  on  the  ^Viioy  or  pvAot^v  ot 
protect iv>n ism.  Vi^nnan  manuiaotuivr*  and  o\ 
porters  allege*  that  in  many  r^wnt  in^tan^vi* 
American  oiMisul*,  under  Ox'^wv  of  their  o(^^\a^ 
status,  have  spiovi  out  their  trade  POxtvt!*  And 
manufacturing  prvViH^^es,  or  oij^e  hAvo  Aub^! 
American  emissaries  to  do  so.  .Vgain.  t)\ey  elann 
that  the  TnitiHi  States  Viovornmont.  thnniirh  Wn 
customs  officials  herx\  has  unduly  annoyed.  1\nA« 
cially  injurevi*  and  ham|vnHi  then\  by  varying 
interprt^tations  of  the  Pingloy  law,  by  avlMtVavy 
and  unfair  appi*aisomonti(,  aiul  by  other  moani 
Of  these  things,  in  fact,  they  oompUin  \non» 
loudly  and  bitterly  thAU  of  the  ptvAont  high  trtr 
iff  on  iterman  gi^^yU  itself,  and  the  Gennnu  pivw 
constantly  rings  with  new  instnnoes  of  thm  knnl. 
That  there  is  a  fair  measnn*  of  truth  in  thewe 
complaints  admits  soanely  of  donbl.  The  Ad 
ministration  in  Washington  is  per  feel  I  y  nwnve 
of  it.  rersonally,  1  could  mention  11  nnmbev  of 
cases  which  bear  out  this  contention.  ens»'s 
which  occurre«l.  in  the  otnirsn  of  the  pAst  few 
years,  in  industrial  oont-ers  tike  Gliinehan  letoths). 
CJhomnitz  (hosiery),  IMauen  (Uees),  Mnnnefehl 
(toys),  Herlin  (notions,  dry  goods,  etc.).  And  Kl 
berfeld  (silk  ribbons). 

If,  then*fnro,  tiioRn  official  AbnseH  wore  rigidly 
eliminated  by  our  Treaanry  and  Miate  ilnpart 
monts,  the  Germans  wouhl  bn  dnprivml  nf  half 
their  roasons  for  junt  complaint,  and  tho  fiplrit 
of  bitterneHA  which  now  adds  so  mneh  to  the 
chances  of  a  tariff  war  with  thin  ctinntry  Wdiihl 
quickly  die  away.  It  is  a  method  worth  iry'iuyt, 
at  any  rate. 
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THE  JAPANESE   MERCHANT   FLEET. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 
(Secretary  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Commission.) 


THERE  are  four  nations  which  within  a  dozen 
years,  by  dint  of  lavish  expenditure,  have 
rapidly  created  great  war  fleet  sand  joined  the 
proud  company  of  the  world's  sea  powers.  These, 
in  the  order  of  their  strength  as  it  existed  a  year 
ago,  are  Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan.  Two  of  these  four  nations,  realizing 
that  a  war  fleet  must  not  be  a  mere  mushroom 
growth,  but  must  have  the  indispensable  reserve 
of  a  large  merchant  fleet  behind  it,  have  simul- 
taneously developed  a  fine,  prosperous,  commer- 
cial shipping.  These  prudent  and  enlightened 
nations  are  Germany  and  Japan.  Two  nations 
have  been  content  to  build  armor-clads  and  guns, 
and  have  fatuously  neglected  the  problem  of 
properly  manning  and  supplying  their  squadrons 
in  the  shock  of  war.  These  blind  governments 
are  Russia  and  America. 

The  Japanese  merchant  marine  has  increased 
from  151,000  tons  in  1890  to  830,000  in  1904  ; 
the  Russian  merchant  tonnage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  chiefly  local,  conflned  to  the  Baltic  or 
the  Black  Sea.  Only  one  company,  the  so-called 
"  volunteer  fleet " — really  a  government  concern 
— has  engaged  to  any  extent  in  distant  voyages. 
Russia's  ocean  shipping  in  general  is  even  fee- 
bler than  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  shrinking  for  forty  years  and  now  scarcely 
suffices  to  convey  one-tenth  of  our  commercial 
interchanges. 

With  few  Russian  ocean  ships,  there  are,  of 
course,  few  Russian  officers  and  seamen.  Richard 
Cobden,  visiting  Russia  years  ago,  pointed  un- 
erringly to  the  hidden  weakness  which  has  just 
brought  such  terrible  humiliation  in  the  sea  bat- 
tles with  Japan  : 

People  confuse  in  their  minds  the  defensive  and  the 
aggressive  power  of  Russia.  She  is  invulnerable  against 
foreign  attack  by  land,  because  no  large  army  can  be 
concentrated  within  her  borders  (unless  it  be  in  Moscow 
or  St.  Petersburg),  for  want  of  accumulated  store  of 
food,  etc.  .  .  .  She  has,  it  is  true,  a  large  force  of  ships 
of  war,  but  they  are  manned  by  serfs  taken  from  the 
villages  of  the  interior,  who  are  undeserving  the  name 
of  sailors,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  they  would  never 
venture  into  an  engagement  with  an  English  or  Ameri- 
can fleet ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  quite  certain  they  would 
be  taken  or  destroyed. 

Ship  for  ship  and  gun  for  gun,  there  was  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  Port  Arthur  or  the 
Baltic  fleet  and  the  victorious  force  of  Admiral 


Togo.  But  there  was  this  vital  difference, — 
that  while  the  Japanese  crews  were  good  sea- 
men, and  therefore,  of  course,  good  fighting 
men,  the  Russian  crews  were  chiefly  the  raw 
and  seasick  sons  of  Cobden's  *' serfs  from  the 
interior." 

For  Japan  had  profited  by  the  lesson  of  her 
conflict  with  China  eleven  years  ago.  In  the 
words  of  Baron  Kaneko  :  "  We  had  too  small  a 
fleet  in  the  time  of  the  China-Japanese  war  even 
to  carry  our  own  soldiers.  Therefore, we  ordered 
a  subsidy  paid  for  all  ships  of  a  certain  tonnage 
trading  in  foreign  waters,  and  for  iron  boats  of 
1,000  tons  or  over  built  either  in  Japan  or 
abroad."  This  new,  comprehensive,  and  bril- 
liantly successful  expedient  was  put  into  force 
in  1896,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Japan  in 
1896  had  no  native  shipyards  capable  of  heavy 
steel  construction.  All  of  her  few  large  merchant 
steamers,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  important  cruis- 
ers that  had  just  won  for  her  the  glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  Yalu,  were  foreign-built.  It  was 
necessary  to  procure  abroad  the  powerful  ves- 
sels required  for  the  first  increase  of  Japan's 
merchant  marine,  for  they  could  not  be  fabri- 
cated within  the  empire. 

But  the  statesmen  of  Tokio  were  both  shrewd 
and  patriotic  enough  to  realize  that  no  sea  power 
worthy  of  the  name  could  afford  to  depend  upon 
its  competitors  in  trade  for  the  ships  to  convey 
its  commerce.  So,  though  Japanese  registry 
was  necessarily  kept  open  to  foreign-built  ves- 
sels, a  new  and  significant  departure  was  now 
taken  toward  developing  strong  home  shipyards, 
by  a  grant  of  a  bounty  of  from  $6  to  $12  per 
ton  and  of  $5  per  indicated  horse-power  to  all 
seagoing  steamers  constructed  in  Japan.  Under 
the  same  act,  all  Japanese  steamers,  of  native  or 
foreign  origin,  owned  exclusively  by  Japanese 
subjects,  were  given  a  navigation  or  maintenance 
bounty  of  from  12^  to  30  cents  per  ton  for  every 
1,000  miles  sailed  in  foreign  .commerce, — this 
bounty  being  paid  in  full  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  then  decreasing  5  per  cent,  every  year  until 
the  fifteenth  year,  when  it  ceases  altogether. 

THE    LESSON    OF   WAB. 

Before  the  Chinese  war  of  1894,  Japan,  under 
a  "free  ship"  policy  but  without  national  as- 
sistance, had  bad  a  poor  and  languishing  mer 
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chant  marine.  The  total  Japanose  tonnajie.  steam 
and  aail,  in  1890,  was  only  151,000.  In  18'JI, 
it  was  146,000  ;  in  1892,  148,000  ;  in  1893,  170,- 
000,— a  potty  incwast'  of  only  28,000  tons,  or 
the  equivalent  of  four  or  fivi-  stoamcrs,  in  throe 
or  four  years.  The  conflict  of  1894  in  Koroa 
and  Manchuria,  compellinj;  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  anything  which  it  could 
get  for  transport  purposes,  brought  the  empire's 
merchant  tonnage  up  to  312.000  tons  in  1805. 
But  the  real  growth  of  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine  as  the  world  now  knows  it  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  general  subsidy  ace  of  189f>. 
Every  year  since  then  has  witnocsi'd  a  steady 
gain,  to  the  handsome  tonnagu  of  830,000  in 
1904.  The  Japanoso  fli'ot.  including  vessels 
built,  purchasod.  and  captuied.  is  now  not  far 
from  1,000,000  tons. 

In  187'2,  the  Japanese  commercial  navy  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  ancient  and  unwii'ldy  junks. 
There  were  only  Ofi  smiili  steaniors,  of  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  24.000,  in  the  empire.  By 
1900,  Japan  possessed  846  steiimers,  of  528.000 
tons.  A  considerable  part  of  tliis  gri'iit  fleet, 
including  nearly  all  of  the  largo  steamers  first 
acquired,  waa  built  in  Europe,  because — as  lias 
already  been  explained- — Japan  in  189(1  had 
none  of  the  modem  shipyards  which  wo  already 
i  in  the  United  States.     But  the  liberal 


bounty  offered  by  the  Japanese  Government  for 
home-built  vessels  has  developed  native  ship- 
building almost  as  swiftly  as  the  navigation 
bounties  have  developed  native  ship-owning. 

The  jirincipal  yard  of  the  empire  is  that  of 
the  Mitsubishi  Company,  of  Nagasaki,  which  in 
1900  launched  a  steel  steamer  of  7,000  tons. 
Many  vessels  of  a  similar  type  have  since  been 
constructed  in  Japan.  Ten  largo  vessels  are 
now  on  the  stocks  at  Xagitsaki.  Nor  has  the 
olfect  of  this  national  assistance  to  Japanese 
shipbuilding  coased  with  tlio  merchant  marine. 
Success  in  constructing  oce:in  liners  has  now  en- 
couraged Japan  to  lay  the  keels  of  a  Hi, 000-ton 
battleship  and  a  1 2.000-ton  cruiser,  and  has  thua 
relieved  the  empire  of  the  cost  and  peril  of  de- 
pending ujion  Kurope  for  her  heavy  men-of-war. 

NATIONAL    AID    AND    NATIVK    APTITUDE. 

Not  even  Germany,  which  invokes  other  forms 
of  state  aid  besides  direct  subsidy  or  bounty,  haa 
been  so  successful  in  the  swift  creation  of  sea 
power  as  Japan.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  therefore  subsidy  as  applied  to  shipping  ib 
all-potent  and  all-sufficient,  and  that  a  nation 
need  only  give  help  from  the  treasury  to  see  its 
ocean  shipping  grow  as  Jonah's  gourd.  There 
must  be  also  the  essential  quality  of  native  apti- 
tude, and  this  Japan  baa  in  abundant  measure. 
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At  first  she  was  forced  to  employ  Europeans  to 
oflficer  her  ocean  ships,  but  she  began  at  once  to 
train  her  own  sons,  and  though  a  dozen  years 
ago  she  possessed  few  sailors  of  experience  in 
distant  voyaging,  she  now  boasts  of  thousands 
of  brave  and  skillful  mariners, — a  naval  reserve 
which  has  just  proved  its  inestimable  value. 

Japan's  regular  navy  has  not  been  a  large  one, 
but  when  war  came  it  was  quickly  and  efBciently 
recruited  from  the  merchant  service.  The  best 
and  fastest  of  the  Japanese  liners,  armed  and 
equipped  as  cruisers,  have  given  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  Admiral  Togo's  operations.  The 
main  use  of  the  large  Japanese  merchant  ton- 
nage, however,  has  been  in  the  indispensable 
work,  first,  of  carrying  several  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  with  their  artillery  and  equipment,  over- 
seas, and  then  in  maintaining  communication 
with  the  victorious  armies  in  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. All  observers  agree  that  this  transport 
service  has  been  wonderful  in  its  precision,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subsidized  mer- 
chant ships,  plying  ceaselessly  to  and  fro  from 
the  Japanese  ports  to  the  mainland,  and  keeping 
food  ever  in  the  haversacks  and  cartridges  in  the 
belts  of  the  soldiers  of  Oyama  and  Nogi,  have 
repaid  manifold  all  that  they  have  cost  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  their  government. 
'  There  is  certainly  an  eloquent  contrast  be- 
tween Japan's  preparedness  and  our  own  des- 
perate hunt  for  a  transport  shipping  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  but 
for  the  Japanese  subsidy  legislation  and  its  fruit 
in  a  large,  modern,  efficient  of  merchant  marine 
the  triumphs  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  the 
war  of  1904-05  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible. 

DOMINATING    THE    PACIFIC. 

This  truth  is  so  clearly  realized  by  the  Japa- 
nese statesmen  that  a  still  more  notable  expan- 
sion of  Japanese  commercial  shipping  is  sure  to 
follow  the  return  of  peace.  Already  the  Japa- 
nese merchant  flag  holds  a  formidable  place  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Until  the  war  drafted  them 
into  the  national  service,  Japanese  steamers  ran 
in  regular  lines  to  Puget  Sound,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Hawaii,  and  to  Australia  via  the  Philip- 
pines. Under  a  revision  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
ping laws,  adopted  in  1900,  these  lines  are 
receiving  large  annual  subsidies.  It  ought  to 
be  instructive  to  Americans  to  know  that  three 
Japanese  steamers  running  from  the  Orient  to 
San  Francisco  are  given  by  their  government 
1517,000  a  year,  while  the  five  American  steam- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  carrying  much 


more  mail  and  performing  a  more  frequent  ser- 
vice, receive  $64,000  from  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  three  Japanese  ships  which  come 
to  Puget  Sound  enjoy  a  subsidy  of  $333,500  a 
year,  while  the  five  American  vessels  operated 
by  the  Boston  Steamship  Company  on  the  same 
route  receive  $4,935  from  our  government.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  such  amazing 
facts  as  these  to  understand  why  Japan  expects 
to  drive  the  merchant  fiag  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Pacific  as  completely  as  she  has  driven 
off  the  naval  flag  of  Russia. 

A    POWERFUL    COMPANY. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  chief  steam- 
ship company  of  Japan,  though  only  a  few  years 
old,  is  far  larger  and  more  powerful,  and  pos- 
sesses more  tonnage,  than  any  ocean  steamship 
company  in  America.  It  has  70  steamers,  of 
236,000  tons,  and  has  recently  declared  a  Piper 
cent,  dividend.  Besides  the  lines  to  Australia 
and  Puget  Sound,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
operates  a  line  of  twelve  fourteen-knot  steamers 
to  Europe,  for  which  it  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$1,364,000  annually,  or  as  much  as  the  United 
States  gives  in  mail  and  naval  subventions  to 
all  the  ocean  lines  beneath  the  American  flag. 

It  is  said  that  the  shipping  laws  which  have 
wrought  this  swift  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
merchant  marine, — the  act  of  1896  and  the 
amendatory  act  of  1900, — passed  the  Diet  by 
unanimous  vote.  Regularly  for  years  our  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  urged  in  their  formal  mes- 
sages that  steps  be  taken  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been 
promised  in  successive  national  party  platforms. 
Until  now,  however.  Congress  has  neglected  to 
adopt  any  comprehensive  measure  of  relief  or 
encouragement.  Meanwhile,  our  European  com- 
petitors have  destroyed  American  shipping  on 
the  steam  routes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  as  the 
Japanese  are  preparing  to  do  on  the  Pacific. 
Trained  American  oflScers  and  seamen,  available 
for  a  naval  reserve,  will  soon  become  as  few 
as  Russia  has  just  found  her  own  oflBcers  and 
men  in  the  awful  hour  of  her  trial  and  humilia- 
tion. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  merchant 
shipping  has  thus  far  been  regarded  in  America 
as  mainly  a  commercial  question.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  Japan  and  the  fate  of  Russia  sharply 
suggest  whether  this  is  not  even  more  impera- 
tively a  question  of  naval  preparedness,  of  na- 
tional defense. 


THE   PEACE   NEGOTIATORS   AT  WASHINGTON. 


WITH  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  and 
the  agreement  of  Russia  and  Japan  upon  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  as  an  adjourned  place  of  meeting 
during  the  hot  weather,  all  the  details  prelimi- 
nary to  the  conference  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerents have  been  practically  arranged.  The 
negotiators  finally  chosen  are :  For  Russia, 
Count  Sergius  Witte  (he  is  a  count,  although  he 
seldom  uses  his  title)  and  Baron  Roman  Roman- 
ovitch  Rosen  ;  for  Japan,  Baron  Jutaro  Komura 
and  Mr.  Kogoro  Takahira.  Each  commission 
will  bring  with  it  a  corps  of  secretaries  and  legal 
advisers,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
diplomatic  and  legal  talent  obtainable. 

Baron  Rosen  and  Mr.  Takahira  are  already 
in  this  country,  and  Count  Witte  and  Baron 
Komura  will  have  arrived  before  this  number 
of  the  Review  reaches  most  of  its  readers. 
There  were  several  changes  in  the  original  an- 
nouncement of  names  for  the  commission, — M. 
Nelidov,  Russian  ambassador  to  France,  and 
Ambassador  Muraviev  having  been  successively 
named  and  declining  to  serve  on  the  Russian 
side  ;  while  Count  Ito,  prominently  mentioned 
as  Japan's  chief  negotiator,  but  never  ofl&cially 
appointed,  had  been  generally  regarded  as  un- 
able to  serve  because  of  advanced  age. 

The  names  of  all  these  commissioners  are  such 
as  to  indicate  the  sincerity  and  high  intentions 
of  both  contending  powers,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  appointment  has  been  received 
with  satisfaction  throughout  the  world.  They 
are  all  plenipotentiary, — that  is,  clothed  with 
full  power  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  subject 
only  in  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  revision  of  their  home  governments. 

The  commission  will  sit  in  the  government 
building  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  and 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  its  stay. 

That  Czar  Nicholas  is  earnestly  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace  is  plainly  evident  from  his 
appointment  of  Sergius  Witte  as  Russia's  chief 
negotiator.  This  statesman's  eminent  services 
to  his  country,  and  his  high  native  ability,  as 
well  as  his  known  desire  for  peace  and  his  con- 
siderate attitude  toward  the  Tokio  government, 
are  a  guarantee  that  Russia  will  obtain  the  most 
favorable  terms  compatible  with  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  Japan.  Mr.  Witte  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  modern  spirit.  An  aristocrat  by  tem- 
perament and  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the 
autocracy,  he  is  yet  far-sighted  and  truly  patri- 


otic enough  to  see  that  the  days  of  despotism  in 
Russia  are  over,  and  that  an  industrial,  com- 
mercial nation,  such  as  the  Russians  are  rapidly 
becoming,  is  impossible  unless  the  arbitrary  in- 
terferences of  the  autocracy  and  the  bureau- 
cracy be  removed. 

Mr.  Witte,  who  comes  of  old  Dutch  stock,  is 
now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Born  the  son 
of  a  poor  tradesman  at  Tiflis,  Witte  began 
life  as  a  railroad  clerk,  who  also  performed  the 
functions  of  porter.  He  has  been  a  railroad  man 
all  his  life,  and  it  is  in  railroad  service  that  he 
sees  a  large  feature  of  his  country's  future  pros- 
perity. In  the  war  with  Turkey,  in  1878,  Rus- 
sia's military  communications  were  in  a  terrible 
condition,  and  it  was  Witte  who,  having  risen 
steadily  from  his  provincial  position  to  one  of 
national  import,  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and 
did  more  than  any  one  civilian  to  bring  victory 
to  Russia.  Promotion  came  swiftlv.  He  was 
successively  director  and  administrator  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  railway  systems,  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  railway  administration,  and 
prepared  the  first  statute  of  Russian  railways. 
Finally,  as  minister  of  ways  and  communications 
(a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1892),  Mr. 
Witte  was  able  to  introduce  a  finely  organized 
system  into  all  the  Russian  railways  and  convert 
many  of  them  from  liabilities  into  assets.  Barely 
half  a  year  after  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
ways  and  communications,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  important  position  of  minister  of  finance. 

Mr.  Witte  found  Russia  practically  a  medie- 
val, largely  Oriental,  country.  By  his  energy, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  practical  experience,  he 
succeeded  in  leaving  her  well  advanced  on  the 
way  toward  a  tinily  modern  commonwealth,  com- 
mercially and  industrially.  He  championed 
Russian  manufacturing  interests  ;  used  the  vast 
enterprises  and  resources  of  the  state  to  build 
up  manufactures  in  many  ways  ;  discouraged 
investment  in  speculative  schemes ;  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  the 
Russian  Government ;  created  the  Siberian 
Railway  ;  prevailed  upon  the  state  to  assume  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whis- 
key, improving  the  quality  of  this  production 
and  restricting  its  sale  so  that  drunkenness  has 
been  largely  decreased  ;  established  a  govern- 
ment reserve  fund,  from  which  distressed  agri- 
culturists have  been  able  to  borrow  millions  of 
rubles  annually  ;  and,  while  refraining  from 
increasing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  al- 
most   doubled    the    government    revenue  from 


BARON  ROMAN  ROMAKOVITCH  ROSEN, 
s  Wide. 

indirect  taxation.      But  lie  was  too  progressive  auccewliiiK  Count  Casaini,  has  a  1 1 mg- stand ing 

anil  too  thoroughly   imbued   with    the  modern  acquaintanne  with  the  United  States  and  Ameri- 

Bpirit  for  tlui  reactionarit'B,  and  after  acting  for  can  life.      Karon  Rosen  was  for  eight  years  first 

Bomo  years  us  sncretary  of  ^tnte  and  privy  coun-  secretary  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  Washing- 

cilor  he  was  shelved  by  being  made  president  of  ton,  and  for  vosirB  consul-general  in  New  York. 

the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Baron  Rosen    is  eminently  a  peace    man.     He 

Russia's  other    commissioner,    Baron    Rosen,  served  his  country  for  many  years  as  secretary 

Tho  is  also  the  new  ftmbassador  to  Washington,  of  legation,  and  then  as  minister,  in  Tokio,  and 


was  emphatic  in  his  denuiu'iittiun  of  thii  war 
policy  of  Alexiev  and  I'tliorB.  1I<?  ims  ni^vor 
iorCeitctl  tlie  respect  and  ailmii-Htion  of  tlio  .la])- 
anese  people,  and  his  a]>piijntnii-nt  as  nnii  ot  t)ic 
commisBionera  liasalready  LrifilUi'iiod  tlio  i-haiicfs 
of  a  permanent  and  hononiblu  peiici'. 

Baron  Jutaro  Komura  is  one  of  tlie  most  r;- 
markable  of  the  younger  stateiinien  of  Japan. 
He  comes  from  the  ministry  of  fi>mi«rn  affairs,  a 


post  wliich  he  has  filled  with  dignity  and  bucccbb 
since  I'JDO.  He  conducted  tlie  Manchurian  ne- 
frotiatii>ns  vliicli  led  up  to  the  war  in  a  manner 
liighly  satisfactory  to  the  Emperor  and  tiie  entire 
people.  Baron  Komura  is  a  Harvard  man,  and 
speaks  English  with  a  strong  Boston  accent.  He 
won  his  spurs  in  Korea,  in  1895,  when  Japanese 
diplomafy  was  so  discredited.  Five  years  later, 
he  went  tt)  Peking,  and  partici]>ateil  in  the  peace 


confereuce  tliere,  as  a  result  of  the  Boxer  rebel- 
lion and  the  expedition  of  the  allied  powers. 
During  his  stay  at  tiie  Chineae  capital  he  won 
the  confulenco  of  Cliina  bo  largely  that  tiiere  has 
existed  an  unpulilislied  but  effective  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  which  has  been  very 
betpful  to  the  former  during  ber  war  with  Russia. 
Baron  Komura  was  Japanese  minister  to  Wash- 
ington preceding  Mr.   Takahira.     His  greati-sl 


triumph  may  be  said  to  be  the  long  and  delicate 
negotiations  which  be.  as  foreign  minister,  con- 
ducted with  Baron  Rosen,  then  Russian  min- 
ister, which  culminated  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  two  powers. 

The  second  Japanese  commiBsioner  is  Mr. 
Takahira,  present  Japanese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  wliose  career  and  diplomatic  accomplish- 
ments were  outlined  in  this  Review  for  June. 


le:ading  articles  of  the  month. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 


WRITING  in  the  Monthly  Review  OQ  "  Scan- 
din&vi&  in  the  Scales  of  the  Future," 
Mr.  E.  John  Solano  lays  stress  upon  the  danger 
that  Qermany,  by  way  of  creating  bad  blood 
between  Briton  and  Slav,  may  encourage  Russia 
to  seize  the  northern  seaports  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  littoral,  he  points  out,  is  more  than 


ever  tempting  to  Russia  now  that  she  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  Pacific,  He  liopos  that  Nor- 
way will  not  sever  all  union  with  Sweden. 

If  the  NorwegfftD  people  hnve  Anally  rtecided  on  Rep- 
aration, the  BitnatioD  is  indeed  hnpeless.  But  if  they 
are  traly  deairona  o(  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
union, — which  their  ministers  have  Btnted  to  be  the 
case, — and,  at  the  game  time,  determined  to  vindicate, 
peacefully,  their  right  to  stand  as  an  independent  sov- 


ereigu  state,  there  is  one  practical  way  tor  the  attain- 
ment of  both  of  these  ends.  They  have  now  declared 
that  the  iaaues  with  Sweden  are  international— not  do- 
mestic. Then,  through  the  present  admirable  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude  Of  Sweden,  they  may,  without  loss  of 
dignity  or  prestige,  follow  the  precedent  of  other  inde- 
pendent states  and  propose  to  seek  Snal  arbitration  upon 
the  issues  with  Sweden — from  a  friendly  and  trusted 
foreign  ruler,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  principle  of 
the  union  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  both  possible  and 
acceptable.  For  such  an  office  King  Edward  YII,  of 
Greater  Britain  may  well  be  preferred,  both  by  reason 
of  his  relationship  to  the  future  Queen  of  Sweden,— who 
would  have  been  the  joint  queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
— and  bis  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  peace.  Such  an 
arbitrament  would  further  set  the  seal  of  Britain  upon 
the  essential  condition  of  the  future  safety  of  Scandi- 
navia—the union,  to  which  she  gave  her  Eianction  when, 
through  her  fleete  aod  armies,  she  gave  peace  to  Europe 
a  century  ago.  Thissiiggestion— if  all  others  fail— is  at 
least  worth  the  attention  3f  Scandinavian  Htat«siiien. 

Sweden's  National  Parliament,  the  Riksdag. 
The  only  real  opposition  to  tlie  peaceful,  quiet 
settlement  of  the  Norwegian 'Swedish  difficulty 
has  so  far  come  from  the  landed  class  of  Sweden 
and  the  Swedish  upper  house.  In  the  Danish 
review  Det  Nye  Aarhundrede,  of  Copenhagen,  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  Spanberg  sketches  the 
history  and  general  attitude  of  this  body.  It 
was  established,  he  tells  us,  by  legislation  of. the 
same  aristocratic  character  as  tlie  Danish  house. 
This  upper  chamber  of  the  Riksdag  is  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  or  about  one- 
half  the  number  of  the  lower  house.  They  are 
chosen  by  electors.  The  voters  have  votes  in 
proportion  to  their  income,  with  the  only  limit 
that  no  single  voter  may  cast  more  than  five 
hundred  ballots.  Thus,  the  predominance  of  the 
wealthy  is  secured.  In  addition,  this  is  further 
secured  by  the  regulation  that  no  one  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  upper  house  unless  he  pos- 
sess 80,000  kroner  (approximately,  $20,000),  or 
a  yearly  income  of  4,000  kroner  (approximately, 
$1,000).  According  to  Mr.  Sp&nberg,  the  his- 
tory of  this  house  has  been  a  very  discreditable 
one.  He  asserts  that  it  has  always  been  opposed 
to  progress  and  liberalism.  It  has  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Norwegian  demands.  It 
has  always  demanded  a  larger  army  and  navy, 
and  has  invariably  stood  for  more  kingly  power. 
The  upper  chamber  has  also  brought  about  the 
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ft  high  protective  tarifE  for  industry 
and  agriculture.  This  policy,  wliich  Mr.  SpSu- 
berg  ineiatB  was  brought  about  through  political 
fraud,  baa,  he  believes,  impoverished  the  work- 
i&g^an  aad  the  common  people  in  the  interest 


of  the  manufacturers  and  landlords.  In  regard 
to  religious  liberty,  education,  and  other  ques- 
tions, this  writer  finds  the  upper  house  of  the 
Swedish  parliament  always  considering  its  own 
privileges  befoi-e  the  interests  of  the  people. 


DELCASSfi  AND  GERMAN  "  WELTPOLITIK.' 


WHAT  the  French  cannot  forgive  M.  Del- 
case^,  says  M.  de  Fressena^,  writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  "not  to  have  known 
hie  mind,  not  to  have  chosen  between  a  policy 
of  friendly  talk  and  a  policy  of  silent  indiffer- 
ence, and  to  have  maladroitly  given  pretext  and 


(One  of  the  chickens.  Mor 
break  sway  from  the  proti 
RnBslftn  Baltic  fleet  Is  enjoying  the  sheltering  pro(« 
of  French  "noutralltr,"  while  Germany,  England 
Japan  look  on  threatetilngly.l-Froin  he  QnU't  (Par 


I  to  what  we  call,  in  France,  a  querelle 
d'AlUmand.  "When  the  crisis  came,  when  "Wil- 
helm  the  Second  went  to  Fez  and  talked  big,  it 
was  not  too  late  to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  to  take 
back  the  interrupted  method  of  negotiations,  and 
to  free  the  way  to  peaceful  action  in  Morocco." 
Congratulating  the  nation  on  tlie  accession  of 
M.  Bouvier,  this  writer  continues  : 


M.  Rouvier  promised, — first,  the  immediate  return  to 
neutrality  in  Indo-Chinese  waters,  and  vre  got  it ; 
secondly,  the  immediate  opening  o(  friendly  convenia- 
tion  with  Germany  ;  bnt  here  he  was,  and  we  were,  tco, 
balked  by  the  obstinacy  n(  bis  colleagne.  I  do  not 
think  English  opinion  would  have  tolerated  for  an 
hour  ft  minister  who,  without  offering  any  denial,  any 
explanation,  any  answer,  before  the  only  legitimate  In- 
stance, Parliament,  aft«r  having  left  the  head  of  the 
govemment  to  save  him  by  making  H|>ecific  promises  In 
his  name,  should  have  immediately  taken  up  bis  in' 
trigues,  should  have  put  Into  use  in  a  most  dangerona 
crisis  the  force  of  inertia,  and  should  have  secretly  got 
the  tribe  of  ofScious  journalists  and  of  sympathetic 
correKpon dents  to  trumpet  his  greatness,  to  tradnc« 
the  policy  ol  his  critics,  and  to  serve  hia  obstinacy- 
Time  went  by.  No  progress  was  made.  The  advocates 
of  M.  DelcftBBd  proclaimed  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of 
Wllhelm  the  Second,  and  everyliody  was  Mmpted  to 
believe  it.  All  at  once  i^  was  discovered  that  while 
Grcrmany  without  doubt  brought  "no  milk  of  human 
kindness"  to  sweeten  the  upKOtiations,  it  vsas  M.  Del- 
cass*  who  deliberately  persisttd  in  keeping  silent.  A 
question  was  threatened  iuthe  House;  it  was  put  to 
him  in  the  cabinet.  Brought  to  bay,  he  let  the  secret 
out.  This  small  man  was  mud  enough  to  look  serenely, 
even  joyfully,  on  the  fearful  prospect  of  a  great  Con- 
tinental war  on  such  a  pretext.  Facts  came  out.  It 
was  proved  that,  not  satisfied  with  imperiling  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  putting  under  his  feet  tbe  orders 
of  Parliament  and  the  instructions  of  hIa  colleagues,  he 
negotiated  necretly  with  the  Vatican  at  the  time  when 
relations  were  broken  and  when  France  was  engaged 
in  divorcing  Church  and  State.  Such  unforgivable  mis- 
,  takes  are  surely  suflicient  reason  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
politician. 

How  the  Germans  Regard  Delcasse's  Fall. 

Mr,  Austen  Harrison,  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  is  Reuter's  agent  at  Berlin,  sends 
to  the  same  review  the  German  view  of  the 
French  minister's  fall.     He  says  : 

M.  Delcftssfi  had  ended  by  flouting  Germauy;  Mo- 
rocco was  about  to  become  a  French  colony,  America 
was  pro-English,  and  the  Spanish  plans  had  proved  abor- 
tive. England  had  quite  recovered  her  position  in  the 
world.  This  was  the  plight  of  Germany  when  sudden- 
ly the  collapse  of  Russia  was  revealed  to  Europe.  With 
consummate  skill  the  Emperor  William  gauged  the 
situation,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  went  to  Morocco. 
In  one  day  he  completely  changed  the  whole  military 
situation.  For  the  plain  fact  is,  German  military  opin- 
ion no  longer  fears  France.  Moreover,  from  the  most 
martial  people  in  Europe  the  French  have  become  eml- 
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nently  indostrious  and  peace -loviug.  Their  fighting 
zest  has  gone.  All  this  the  Grerman  Emperor  was  fully 
aware  of.  He  immediately  began  to  browbeat  France, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  in  a  very  delicate  posi- 
tion. Gradually  the  situation  grew  worse.  Germany 
continued  silently  arming,  but  still  M.  Delcassd  showed 
no  sign  of  relenting,  and  things  rapidly  drifted  into  a 
dangerous  state  of  tension.  The  crisis  came  suddenly. 
About  the  time  that  the  bride  of  the  crown  prince  was 
making  her  state  entry  into  Berlin,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  officially  informed  of  certain  movements 
of  French  troops  near  the  frontier ;  regiments  had  been 
brought  up  to  their  full  strength,  and  officers'  leave  had 
been  stopped.  The  reply  of  Grermany  was  practically 
an  ultimatum.  For  a  couple  of  days  the  situation  wan 
really  critical.  Grermany  demanded  that  the  massing 
of  troops  on  the  frontier  should  cease,  or  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act ;  and  to  her  great  relief 
the  long-wished-for  reply  was  ultimately  flashed  across 
the  wires.  M.  Delcass^  was  to  retire.  All  immediate 
danger  was  averted.  Count  Billow  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  prince,  and  by  sacrificing  M.  Delcassd  France 
proclaimed  to  the  world  her  peaceful  proclivities. 

For  the  continuance  of  M.  Delcasse  in  office, 
concludes  this  writer,  would  have  forced  France 
to  face  the  eventuality  of  war  with  Germany, 
who,  whether  bluffing  (as  some  suppose)  or  not, 
gave  France  clearly  to  understand  that  further 
evasion  on  her  part  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Germany  regarding  Morocco  would  jeopar- 
dize the  peace  of  Europe.  And  so  France  de- 
cided to  meet  Germany  half-way.  That  is  the 
reason  and  the  meaning  of  M.  Delcass^'s  fall. 

The  Overlordship  of  Germany. 

That  the  effacement  of  Russia  means  the  as- 
cendency of  Germany  has  been  rudely  brought 
home  to  many  European  statesmen  by  the  dis- 
missal of  M.   Delcass^  at   the   bidding  of   the 


Kaiser.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary^ 
moralizes  upon  the  consequences  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  Germany.    He  tells  us  quite  frankly  : 

The  effective  barrier  to  Grermany*s  policy  of  aggres- 
sion has  been  swept  away,  and  with  it  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  world's  peace.  And  to  remedy  that  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  the  primary  aim  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  The  HohenzoUem 
world-empire  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream.  Politicians 
note  with  amazement  how  suddenly  that  ambitious  aim^ 
long  scoffed  at  as  chimerical,  has  come  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  one  of  the  contingencies  of  the  near  future. 
Europe  will  henceforward  be  policed  and  watched  over 
by  Germany,  and  the  only  contribution  she  will  expect 
from  her  prot^g^  is  that  they  shall  adjust  their  foreign 
policy  to  her  interests,  which  are,  of  course,  those  of 
peace.  But  what  they  must  be  prepared  for  is  the  in- 
termeddling in  every  international,  and  even  purely 
national,  question,  not  merely  of  the  German  Kaiser  or 
his  government,  whom  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as 
lovers  of  peace,  but  also  of  the  Prussian  war  party, 
whose  aims  the  Kaiser  and  his  government  are  said  to 
disavow,  deprecate,  and  act  upon.  If  one  may  judge 
by  the  present  temper  of  the  French  Chamber,  hence- 
forth no  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  will  be  tol- 
erated in  France  whose  policy  or  person  is  disagreeable 
to  the  German  Kaiser,  the  German  chancellor,  or  the 
Grerman  war  party.  Whenever  the  differences  between 
France  and  Germany  are  settled,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably be  solved  diplomatically  by  the  representatives  of 
the  two  interested  powers,  southern  Morocco  will,  it  is 
alleged,  be  earmarked  for  the  Fatherland. 

It  is  more  diflBcult  to  remove  Germany's 
grievance  against  England.  For  "  the  main 
interest  of  Germany  was,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  immemorial  feud  between 
England  and  France.  To  end  that  once  for  all 
would  be  to  do  Germany  a  permanent  and  a 
vital  injury.  That,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kaiser's  government." 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  MOROCCO. 


AN  elaborate  and  keen  analysis  of  the  present 
status  of  Morocco  and  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  that  country  is  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Quarterly  by  Ion  Perdicaris,  whose  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Morocco  and  conditions  of 
life  in  that  empire  are  certainly  not  excelled. 
Mr.  Perdicaris  believes  that,  after  the  evolution 
of  Japan,  the  development  of  China  will  come, 
and  then,  "ultimately,  poor  Morocco,  very  limp 
and  lame,  will  begin  to  move  into  line,  though 
slowly  and  most  unwillingly,  despite  the  physic 
held  so  insistently  to  her  lips  by  her  would-be 
foster-mother,  Madame  France,  who  has  so  al- 
luringly labeled  the  unwelcome  drug  'Pacific 
Penetration.' "  For  centuries,  he  continues, 
"  this  woe-begone  child  of  sorrow,  Morocco,  has 
lain  like  a  misshapen  incubus  along  the  north- 


western shore  of  Africa,  a  nest  of  pirates,  a 
constant  menace  to  the  mariner,  an  abode  of 
unmitigated  cruelty  and  oppression,  a  curse  to 
its  own  inhabitants  and  a  terror  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

A  detailed  recapitulation  of  the  history  of 
Morocco  for  the  past  century  follows,  and  the 
reign  of  the  former  Sultan,  Mulai-el-Hassan,  is 
treated  exhaustively.  Coming  to  the  reign  of 
the  present  Sultan,  Abd-el-Aziz,  Mr.  Perdicaris 
describes  the  political  and  economic  condition 
of  the  country  as  hopelessly  bad,  compelling 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  to  preserve 
order  and  peace.  England  and  France  had 
worked  together  in  comparative  harmony,  and 
matters  were  on  the  way  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment,   says   Mr.    Perdicaris,    when,    "last   and 
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greatest  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  French  had 
been  exposed,  came  the  dramatic  announcement 
of  the  approaching  arrival  at  Tangier  of  the 
Emperor  William  in  person,  an  ominous  pres- 
ence, boding  ill  to  penetration,  pacific  or  other- 
wise." Despite  the  possibilities  for  trouble  in 
the  German  Emperor's  visit,  Mr.  Perdicaris  be- 
lieves that  there  is  ''  indisputable  justification  of 
the  Kaiser's  intervention  in  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  French  to  reserve  for  them- 
selves all  government  concessions,  in  spite  of 
their  enforced  inability  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  the  Moorish  sultanate  or  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  even  of  the  coast  towns 
against  aggressions.''  In  further  justification  of 
the  Kaiser's  visit  Mr.  Perdicaris  savs  : 

What  critics  who  are  ignorant  of  trade  conditions 
in  Morocco  do  not  realize  is  that  the  entire  trade,  both 
imports  and  exports,  only  amounts  to  about  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of 
government  orders  for  public  works  required  to  develop 
transport  and  other  resources  indispensably  needed  to 
render  any  serious  expansion  of  trade  possible  consti- 
tutes the  only  Important  financial  operation  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  If  France  were  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  or  expense  of  maintaining  order,  she 
might  have  been  entitled  to  resarve  for  French  syndi- 
cates alone  such  advantages ;  but  as  it  is,  the  Kaiser  is 
amply  justified  in  insisting  that  German  merchants 
shall  have  a  share  in  placing  tenders  for  these  Moorish 
orders,  tenders  or  bids  which,  unless  thus  especially 
protected,  would  be  defeated  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence which  the  French  profess  the  right  to  assert  by 
virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April,  1904, 
and  the  subsequent  Franco-Spanish  agreement.  The 
only  way  to  secure  this  right  to  a  share  in  such  enter- 
prises is  for  the  various  governments  represented  at  the 
Madrid  conference  of  1880  to  hold  the  Sultan  to  that 
agreement,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  right  on  the 
part  of  France,  England,  or  Spain  to  guarantee  to 
France  or  to  any  power  an  exclusive  or  predominating 
influence  in  Morocco. 


Should  the  conference  actually  take  place,  he 
continues,  "  it  might  be  advisable,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  amicable  solution,  to  suggest  a  divi- 
sion of  these  Moorish  government  concessions," 
classified  under  some  of  the  following  heads, 
each  class  to  be  awarded  to  syndicates  of  the 
respective  powers  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  this  thorny  question  : 


1.  Austria-Hungary, 


2.  Belgium, 

3.  France, 

4.  Germany, 

5.  Great  Britain, 

6.  Spain, 

7.  Italy, 

8.  United  States, 


Concessions  for  uniforms  and. 
small  arms,  with  other  simi- 
lar equipments. 

Electric  appliances. 

Execution  of  works  for  ports 
and  harbors. 

Artillery  and  ammunition. 

Railways. 

Vessels  and  naval  material. 

Mining  concessions. 

Sectional  steel  bridges. 


While  admitting  the  purity  of  motive  of  the 
French  foreign  office  and  the  French  minister 
to  Morocco,  Mr.  Perdicaris  says,  in  concluding 
his  interesting  article  : 

The  contention  that  becsiuse  France  possesses  a  co- 
terminous frontier  along  the  Algerian  border  she  has  a 
right  to  claim  absolute  and  exclusive  control,  even 
while  she  declines  all  outlay  or  the  assumption  of  any 
obligation  to  maintain  law  or  order,  conditions  upon 
whose  successful  fulfillment  the  ordinary  trade  inter- 
ests of  every  nation  and  of  the  country  itself  absolutely 
depend, — such  a  contention  is  not  worthy  a  moment^s 
consideration.  And  we  take  it  that,  however  incon- 
venient either  to  M.  Delcass^  or  to  other  French  states- 
men, or  even  to  simple  residents  in  the  Sultan's  domin- 
ions, like  the  writer,  such  an  incident  as  the  Emperor 
William's  dramatic  intervention  may  have  proved,  yet 
it  should  be  realized  that  the  sovereign  who  controls 
the  German  legions  was  fully  justified  in  asking  where 
he  and  his  merchants  were  to  "come  in  "under  this 
new  process  of  diplomatic  legerdemain  favored  by  M. 
Declass6  and  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 


IS  JAPAN   REALLY  PREPARING  THE  "YELLOW  PERIL?" 


TO  a  "  French  diplomat "  who  writes  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue^  the  "  yellow  peril "  is  a 
reality  of  dire  proportions.  The  Japanese,  he 
believes,  are  intent  upon  aggrandizement, 
acliieved  by  no  matter  what  means.  They  will 
find  some  cause  or  pretext,  he  maintains,  to 
wrest  from  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Americans  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Fanatical, 
bound  by  no  traditions,  either  as  regards  their 
own  self-respect  or  the  interests  of  other  na- 
tions, their  increase  of  power  bodes  evil  to  the 
hard-earned  progress  of  Western  civilization. 
'*  Their  advance  is  a  borrowed  one, — not  like 
the  Western,  reached  by  slow,   painful  stages. 


They  are  at  bottom  barbarians  whose  spiritual 
growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  material 
development." 

All  the  Asiatic  peoples  now  recognize  that  the  axis 
of  the  Asiatic  world  has  been  shifted.  They  had  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  fate,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  civilizing  process,  had  given  up  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  lost  fre^om  of  the  state  of  nature,  and 
even  India,  which  once  had  firm  faih  in  Russia,  had 
ceased  to  hope  anything  from  her ;  the  British  nation 
seemed  to  be  the  world-power  to  which  all  nations 
would  become  tributary.  The  Japanese  successes,  first 
at  sea,  then  by  land,  struck  this  enervated  world  like  a 
cannon-stroke,  and  Siam,  which  is  led  by  British  senti- 
ment ;  India,  which  is  under  England^s  dominion  ;  the 
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Malay  Islands,  Jarn  and  Sumatra,  the  . 
Anain,  Touquin,  and  Cochin  China,  pricked  up  their 
ears.  Five  hundred  East  Indians  at  onceset  out  toattend 
the  lectures  at  the  Japanese  univemities ;  Siam  con- 
cluded a  compact  of  amity,  of  whose  provisions  Europe 
has  remained  ignorant,  with  Japan  ;  in  Singapore,  Ba- 
tavia,  Surabaya,  Saigon,  Hanoi,  and  Hat-phong  the 
Chinese  secret  societies  have  redoubled  their  precau- 
tionary measures  and  their  activity  ;  China  has  opened 
Its  doors  to  Japanese  traders,  Japanese  ofBciala,  and 
Japanese  military  Instructors;  in  French  Indo-China 
it  was  tound  necessary  to  prohibit  Chinese  newspapers 
and  to  order  the  imprisonment  o(  Chinese  and  .Tupanese 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  Asia  are  now  turned  upon 
Ja|>an ;  upon  her  they  set  their  liopes.  Is  not  that  a 
BufBciently  earnest  signal,  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  henceforth  bound  to  notice,  and  which  niunt  make 
^^England  panse  in  her  course,  impelled  as  she  has  been 
by  the  secret  thought  that  she  has  beconie  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  the  people  to  whom  the  entire  earth  has 
been  promised,  and  who  will  one  day  rule  over  all  races  P 
Japan  is  not  alone,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a,  strong 
and  organized  nation  ;  it  is  more  than  that.  The  Jap- 
anese nation,  like  the  English,  believes  in  its  mission, 
and  feels  called  to  liberate  all  the  races  of  Asia,  to 
BDBtcb  from  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  all  the  domin- 
ions which  tbey  have  taken  from  the  natives.  This  is 
an  exalted  mission,  and  this  lielief  in  their  destiny  is  a 


fruitful,  inspiring  idea  which  is  capable  of  producing 
heroes  and  imbuing  a  whole  nation  with  the  fanaticism 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  France  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Now,  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  which  is  still 
near  enough  to  barbarism  to  be  possessed  of  its  brutal 
energy,  its  muscles  Independent  of  nerves,  its  frugality, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  civilized  enough  to  have  all 
those  means  at  its  disposal  S-hlch"Ehe"other  races  have 
in  a  long  course  of  progress  achieved, — a  people  like 
that  is  dangerous ;  yes.  more  dangerous  than  a  nation 
with  hundreds  of  years  of  civilization  behind  it,  for 
this  people,  which  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  great 
work  of  humanity,  which  has  received  everything  from 
the  other  races,  need  have  no  regard  for  what  has  con- 
duced to  make  it  great.  It  does  not  harbor  in  its  soul 
that  certain  something  which  creates  a  feeling  of  soli- 
darity anio[ig  all  nations  that  have  worked  in  unison 
for  progress ;  it  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  respect  the 
things  that  are,  has  not  the  human  ideals  of  the  old 
races.  If  it  is  impelled  by  a  great  idea,  it  has  regard 
only  for  what  will  further  that  idea,  and  for  nothing 
beyond  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  above  all  destructive,  not 
conservative  ;  It  is  a  civilized  Attila,  but  nevertheless 
an  Attila. 

If  Japan  should  infuse  a  little  of  the  spirit 
which  now  animates  her  into  China,  if  she  should 
instill  into  her  a  feeling  of  aeif*confidence,  elec- 
trify that  inert  mass,  unconscious  of  its  strength. 
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and  hurl  it  upon  India,  rising  up  against  Eng- 
land ;  upon  the  Sunda  Islands,  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, on  the  brink  of  revolt  against  Holland  ; 
upon  Europe,  so  divided  by  the  interests  of  the 
moment,  where  nations  which  are  constituted  to 
agree  with  each  other,  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing, dream  of  acquiring  dominions  contain- 
ing a  few  million  people, — what  will  the  future 
of  the  white  race  be  ? 

Of  Western  civilization  they  have  the  arms,  the  garb, 
the  equipments,  but  their  spirit  has  remained  Japanese, 
and  the  civilization  which  they  are  capable  of  founding 
will  not  be  a  daughter  of  ours,  which  has  educated 
them, — it  will  be  a  disfigurement,  a  bastard  form  of  it, 
an  adaptation  of  a  sort  whereby  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fate  of  mankind  will  be  changed. 

What  China  Is  Learning  from  the  War. 

The  new  attitude  of  China  toward  Western 
civilization,  due  largely  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  is  intelligently  analyzed  and  described  by 
L.  N.  di  Giura,  of  Peking,  in  the  Nuova  An- 
tohgia  (Rome).  He  thinks  that  the  events  of 
the  Boxer  revolution  showed  the  Chinese  people 
thati  they  must  become  a  power  respected,  if  not 
feared,  by  other  nations  if  they  wished  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  but  the  government, 
willfully  blind,  has  been  slow  to  change  the  ex- 
isting order.  The  same  events  convinced  the 
"people  that  the  Japanese  troops  conducted  them- 
selves best  at  Tientsin  and  Peking.  Instead  of 
pillaging  shops,  desecrating  temples,  and  vexing 
the  populace,  they  devotetl  themselves  to  main- 
taining order,  and  their  quarter  was  a  secure 
haven  for  returning  fugitives.  The  Chinese  had 
called  the  Japanese  ^^wo-jen,''  or  *' dwarfs,"  but 
they  learned  to  admire  their  valor  and  sturdi- 
ness.  Two  years  ago,  Japanese  were  called  to 
China  to  organize  the  gendanrierie.  After  Na- 
Tung,  of  the  Peking  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Japan,  many  Chinese  stu- 
dents were  sent  there,  though  the  government 
rather  followed  than  led  in  the  pro-Japanese 
movement.  Then  came  the  Russian  occupation 
"of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Manchus,  which, 
threatening  to  be  permanent,  rendered  the  Chi- 
nese furious,  though  they  would  perhaps  have 
patiently  endured  it  if  the  Japanese  had  not  un- 
dertaken to  oust  the  intruders,  and  thus  vastly 
increased  Chinese  sympathy  for  them,  and  also 
suggested  that  China  might  do  as  much  if  only 
organized. 

The  writer  says  that  the  highest  functionaries 
in  China  are  ignoramuses  who  are  simply  satu- 
rated with  Confucianism  and  the  ancient  preju- 
dices ;  but  those  who  have  traveled,  especially 
the  younger  element,  realize  what  China  might 
be  if  organized  after  European  fashion.     Study 


in  Japan  and  the  founding  of  modem  schools 
in  China  have  created  a  young  reform  party,  not 
favorable  to  foreigners,  but  anxious  that  China 
should  take  her  proper  place  among  nations. 
The  government  gropes  its  way  and  establishes 
new  organisms  without  destroying  the  old.  For 
instance,  the  Lien-ping -chu,  or  committee  of  na- 
tional defense,  has  been  founded  side  by  side 
with  the  Ping-puj  or  decadent  ministry  of  war, 
as  a  result  of  the  lessons  of  the  present  war. 
Hence,  Japanese  officers  have  been  called  to  re- 
form the  Chinese  army.  Military  students  at 
the  Military  School  of  the  South  have  been  or- 
dered to  cut  off  their  queues,  and  European  uni- 
forms have  been  planned.  A  loan  of  about  three 
million  dollars,  at  high  interest  (12  per  cent.), 
has  been  arranged  by  the  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  for 
making  over  the  army  of  that  province.  Only 
the  best  European  arms  and  equipment  are  now 
acquired. 

The  awakening  of  a  national  spirit  is  quite 
largely  due  to  the  students  in  Japan,  who  are 
spectators  of  the  joyous  self-sacrifice  of  patriotic 
young  soldiers  and  the  rejoicings  over  victories. 
For  instance,  they  have  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Szechuen, 
saying  that  if  they  do  not  cease  giving  conces- 
sions for  mines  and  railroads  to  foreigners  some 
fine  day  the  Russians  will  quietly  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  region.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  railroad  from  Chung-ching-fu 
to  Hankow  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  Bel- 
gian promoters  to  the  Russians,  the  students 
organized  a  syndicate  to  buy  up  all  the  bonds 
and  keep  it  under  Chinese  control, — a  sigiiifi- 
cant  sign  of  a  new  spirit.  The  Chinese  news- 
papers continually  report  the  refusal  of  conces- 
sions to  foreign  applicants. 

Another  significant  event  is  the  calling  of  a 
diet  of  all  the  mandarins  down  to  the  fifth  grade 
to  discuss  affairs  of  state.  Opposition  to  this 
was  promptly  overruled  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. In  the  eyes  of  the  government,  China  will 
not  change,  but  only  modify  herself  sufficiently 
to  carry  out  more  successfully  the  same  old  pro- 
gramme,— China  for  the  Chinese,  and  away 
with  the  foreigners.  Signor  di  Giura  believe^ 
however,  that,  unwittingly,  the  government  is 
preparing  the  way  for  revolution  when  the 
Dowager- Empress  dies.  When  the  students  re- 
turn home  from  Japan,  America,  and  Europe 
and  find  that  the  government  can  only  give 
them  the  task  of  lighting  the  pipe  of  some  fat 
official  or  carrying  in  visiting  cards,  they  will 
feel  themselves  superior  to  the  governing  func- 
tionaries and  will  form  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
which  may  overturn  the  old  governmental 
edifice. 
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JAPAN'S  TRAFALGAR. 


» 

THE  European  reviews  are  publishing  analyt- 
ical articles  on  Admiral  Togo's  triumph  in 
the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  These  articles 
do  not  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  writ- 
ten and  presented  in  this  magazine,  but  one 
study,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  British  naval 
authority,  appearing  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine^ of  London,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  Admiral 
Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  who  writes.  He 
points  out  that  by  some  curious  psychological 
turn  public  attention  has  always  been  engrossed 
with  the  decisive  results  obtained  in  battles  on 
shore, — Tours,  Hastings, Waterloo,  and  Sedan, — 
while  in  reality  the  more  decisive  battles  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  been  those  on  sea.  The 
admiral  mentions  Actium,  Lepanto,  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  Trafalgar,  and  Navarino.  The 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  he  declares,  has  been 
a  victory  more  complete  than  Trafalgar.  It  is 
not  only  a  victory, — it  is  a  conquest.  After  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  principal  sea  fights 
since  Trafalgar  (Navarino,  Lissa,  the  Yalu,  and 
Santiago),  Admiral  Fremantle  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  naval  tactician.  He  commends 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski  for  his  considerable  skill 
and  seamanship  in  bringing  his  armada  to  the 
.  far  East  in  such  comparatively  good  shape,  con- 


sidering his  lack  of  support  and  supplies.  He 
condemns  the  Russian  commander,  however,  for 
so  dividing  up  his  ships  that  none  of  his  units 
were  homogeneous.  Turning  his  attention  to 
Admiral  Togo  and  his  tactics,  this  British  naval 
writer  cannot  admire  too  much  the  Japanese 
commander's  self-restraint  in  awaiting  battle  in 
his  own  waters.  The  Japanese  admiral's  maneu- 
vers are  characterized  as  '^  sheep-dog  tactics," 
which  were  certainly  justified  by  the  results. 
On  this  point,  Admiral  Fremantle  compliments 
Admiral  Togo  highly.     He  says  : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  course  of  action 
would  have  achieved  such  complete  success,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  safely  adopted  without  the  advan- 
tage of  speed,  and  with  a  less  perfectly  trained  fleet. 
Rozhestvenski's  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  es- 
sentially faulty,  and  he  had  set  himself  an  impossible 
task  in  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  north  in  the  face 
of  Togo's  superior  fleet,  encumbered  with  non-fighting 
ships.  These  he  should  have  got  rid  of,  either  leaving 
them  behind  till  he  had  disposed  of  Togo  or  sending 
them  around  Japan  to  endeavor  to  reach  Vladivostok  by 
the  Tsugaru  or  P6rouse  straits.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  alternatives  shows  how  desperate  was  Rozhest- 
venski's position.  As  it  was,  he  fought  in  an  order  of 
sailing  unsuitable  for  action  in  the  endeavor  to  protect 
his  non-flghting  ships,  while  comparatively  weak -pro- 
tected cruisers  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
battleships. 


ONE  OF  THE  SECRETS  OF  JAPANESE  VICTORIES. 


A  WELL -KNOWN  author  and  journalist, 
and  former  member  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  S.  Shiga,  contributes  to 
the  Keizai  Zasshi  an  article  in  which  he  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  Japanese  soldier,  stating  his 
opinion  that  all  of  Japan's  success  is  not  due  to 
the  spiritual  and  moral  education  founded  upon, 
the  system  of  hushido,  or  Japanese  chivalry.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  were  un- 
successful. They  were  not  combating  animate 
beings  called  Russians,  he  says,  but ''  a  huge,  in- 
animate matter,  consisting  of  enormous  works 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  an  appalling  mass  of 
rocks  and  stones."  While  the  importance  of 
the  Japanese  system  of  warlike  training  is  very 
great,  it  has  been  overestimated,  Mr.  Shiga  be- 
lieves. It  has  been  permitted  to  overshadow 
the  yet  greater  importance  of  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  invention  to  tlie  attack 
of  strongly  fortified  garrisons.  Mr.  Shiga  gives 
an  account  of  the  barbed  wires,  the  entangling 
nets  of  electric  wires,  the  numberless  mines,  the 


explosives  spreading  nauseating  odors,  the  moats 
often  fifteen  meters  deep,  and  the  appalling 
batteries,  all  of  which  conspired  to  baffle  the  as- 
sault of  the  Japanese.  To  cope  with  this  stu- 
pendous work  of  defense  the  attacking  force 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  new  in- 
struments and  machines,  the  devising  of  which 
taxed  heavily  upon  the  brains  of  the  Japanese 
inventors  and  scientists.  As  the  destruction  of 
the  Port  Arthur  batteries  was  mainly  due  to  the 
application  of  science,  so  was  the  sinking  of 
most  Russian  warships  that  sought  refuge  in  the 
harbor  of  the  port.  Were  it  not  for  their  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  mathematics,  how  could 
the  Japanese  gunners  shell  those  ships  of  the 
enemy  of  which  they  could  not  get  the  slightest 
glimpse  from  behind  the  hills  at  Port  Arthur 
that  sheltered  them  against  the  shells  of  the 
besieging  force  ?  Indeed,  the  accuracy  of  their 
marks  was  so  marvelous  that  many  a  Chinese  in 
the  invested  town  declared  tiiat  the  Japanese 
shells  had  eyes  which  seemed  to  see  exactly 
what  they  were  after.     For  all  these  results,  Mr. 
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Shiga  believes,  the  Japanese  army  is  iudebted 
to  the  power  of  science. 

Even  if  she  have  to  sacrifice  bushido,  declares 
Mr.  Shiga.  Japan  is  bound  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment.of  science.  U  is  fortunate  for  Japan  that 
in  the  present  struggle  her  adversary  is  Russia, 
"  the  moat  backward  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe."  If,  however,  Japan  should  find 
herself  confronted  by  an  enemy  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  scientific  attainments,  "  slie  will  have 
nothing  but  regret  if  she  reverences  buskklo  as 
all  the  soul  of  Japan." 


After  praising  the  generosity  of  the  Russians 
in  many  instances  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness at  Port  Arthur,  Mr.  Shiga  goes  on  to  aay 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  not  essentially 
generous. 

Pluck  and  spirit  are  the  bafiic  elements  of  Japa- 
nese character  to  which  Japan  is  mainly  indebted  for 
her  JnvaTiable  succesaeH  in  the  warfares  with  foreign 
conatries.  It  is  feared  that  the  encouragement  of 
broad-mindedness  and  equanimity,  which  are  essential 
to  a  really  great  nation,  would  cause  the  decay  of  the 
militant  spirit  and  the  indomiCableness  uf  the  nation. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BUREAUCRACY 

ONE  of  the  most  clear-thinking  and  modern 
of  the  Russian  economic  writers,  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Portugalov,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Peters-, 
burg  weekly  y^edi/elya,  reviews  llie  second  edi- 
tion of  a  rather  famous  book  on  the  labor 
question  in  Russia,  written  some  years  ago  by 
Litvinov-Faiinski.  This  is  practically  the  only 
work  in  Russian  containing  even  an  attempt  at 
a  systematic  review  of  the  imperial  legislation 


AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

on  the  labor  question.  As  Mr.  Portugalov  points 
out.  the  author,  in  giving  an  account  of  Russian 
factory  legislation,  has  endeavored  to  bold  fast 
to  the  opinions  which  have  guided  the  bureau- 
cracy in  its  enactment  of  laws.  Tlie  author  him- 
self is  a  factory  inspector,  and  he  has  really 
given  a  digest  {sometimes  a  verbal  reproduction) 
of  the  ofBcia!  rulings  on  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital.     In  liis  comment  on  the  work,  Mr. 


(BBBinniiiBiit  the  topanrtreatllng  to  the  riKht.  following  are  the  memberBiN.  N.Zvov.  of  Saratov;  P.  I.  RralloheT,  of  Tvec; 
Count  Zvow,  of  Tula ;  F.  A.  Gul.jvine.  of  Moscow ;  Konalevsky,  of  Kharkov :  Count  DolRoroukov,  of  Roastsk :  CoiintTroa- 
betskol.  of  Moncow  [who  spoke  for  Ctaedelegates] ;  Novoselltzev.of  TemnlkOTBkiand Count  Chakovskl.  of  VaroBlnr.  The 
bottom  row,  beginning  from  the  left,  are  Baron  P.  Z.  Korv,  of  St.  Petersburg;  Count  Heyden,  of  Pskov  [Ihepresldent  of 
the  delegation] ;  J.  J.  Petrunkevltch,  of  Tver;  M.  P.  Federov,  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  A.  N.  NIkotlne,  of  St.  Peteraburg.) 
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Portugalov  says  :  "  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  our  bureaucracy  denies  the  existence  of 
every  useful  phenomenon  when  it  first  manifests 
itself."  The  very  existence  of  the  labor  problem 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
until  last  year,  the  chinovniks  having  insisted 
until  that  time  that  only  patriarchal  relations 
existed  between  Russian  employers  and  their 
workmen,  and  that  the  entire  "  labor  ques- 
tion "  in  Russia  was  invented  by  evil  -  minded 
persons. 

As  early  as  1870,  the  review  writer  points  out, 
a  labor  commission,  known  as  the  Ignatyev  com- 
mission, was  apointed  for  the  elaboration  of  rules 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  workmen  and  servants.  . 
After  several  years  of  sitting,  however,  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached,  and  the  decision  was, 
therefore,  that  it  was  premature  to  form  general 
enactments  on  the  hiring  of  labor.  That  is,  "  the 
legislation  imperatively  demanded  by  the  events 
of  1870  turned  out  to  be  premature  in  1880." 
Several  other  commissions  were  appointed,  but 
did  nothing.  The  first  one  to  accomplish  any 
real  results  was  the  one  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  Plehve.  The 
work  of  this  commission  Mr.  Litvinov-Falinski 
declares  to  have  been  **  noble  and  timely." 
Whatever  good  there  was  in  it,  however,  the  re- 


viewer insists,  was  forced  from  the  bureaucracy 
in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  labor  agitation 
which  might  prove  a  menace  to  the  "  established 
order."  Indeed,  its  entire  point  of  view  was  that 
of  the  policeman. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  to  the  bureaucracy 
the  labor  question  is,  first  of  all,  a  question  of 
<'  order,"  in  the  police  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  various  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  the  bureaucracy  endeav- 
ors, in  the  first  place,  to  protect  its  own  interests, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that  our  entire  labor 
legislation  is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  pater- 
nalism and  surveillance,  with  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  groups  interested  of  any  opportunity 
for  independent,  active  participation  in  the  grati- 
fication of  their  needs.  The  entire  treatment  of 
labor  legislation  by  the  bureaucracy  is  little  more 
than  juggling. 

With  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  (the  trumpeting 
is  usually  done  by  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  its  kin),  it 
enacts  a  law  for  the  ostensible  protection  of  labor,  but 
really  aiming  at  the  *' establishment  of  order."  Im- 
mediately afterward  it  hands  over  the  workmen  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  exploiters,  through  the  previously 
established  loopholes  in  the  law.  It  thus  satisfies  the 
class  and  police  point  of  view.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
after  the  recent  occurrences  among  our  working^en 
the  bureaucracy  will  not  try  to  enforce  this  system. 


RELIGIOUS    TOLERATION    AND     THE    JEWISH    QUESTION 

IN    RUSSIA. 


THE  Czar*8  rescript  granting  freedom  of 
worship  and  conscience  to  thirteen  million 
dissenters,  sectarians,  and  others  has  been  criti- 
cised even  in  Russian  papers  as  falling  short 
of  the  ideal  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration 
as  understood  in  Europe  and  America.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that,  for  one  thing,  the  reform 
"does  nothing  for  the  Jews."  The  political 
writer  for  the  leading  radical  monthly,  the 
Russkoye  Bogatsvo,  discusses  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  Jewish  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  reforms.  The  Jews, 
he  says,  do  get  something  under  the  rescript, 
but  they  do  not  get  what  they  are  primarily  en- 
titled to,  and  what  the  country  must  grant  them 
at  once  if  it  is  to  turn  its  face  in  the  direction 
of  culture,  progress,  and  freedom  at  all.  In- 
deed, of  all  problems  pressing  for  solution  in 
Russia,  the  Jewish  one,  says  this  advanced 
monthly,  the  organ  of  the  "Left,"  as  the  con- 
servative papers  call  it,  is  the  most  vital  and 
burning.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  may  worship  in 
their  own  way,  and  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
building  of  synagogues  and  the  formation  of 


religious  societies  have  been  removed.  Besides, 
many  thousands  of  "  converted  "  Jews  are  now 
permitted  to  return  to  their  real  faith.  But  these 
are  mere  trifles.  The  great  sin  and  blunder  of 
Russia,  says  this  magazine,  with  regard  to  her 
Jewish  population  is  found  in  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  to  millions  whose 
religion  is  not  proscribed  or  persecuted.  Here 
is  the  anomaly,  the  crying  contradiction, — it  is 
lawful  to  profess  Judaism,  but  he  who  does  pro- 
fess it  is  yet  treated  as  an  outlaw  and  deprived 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  citizenship.  He  is 
confined  within  a  "  pale  ;"  he  is  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  certain  (Occupations  or  from  prac- 
tising the  liberal  professions.  He  may  not  own 
land  or  cultivate  it  in  large  areas  ;  his  children 
are  excluded  from  educational  institutions. 

On  What  ground  are  all  these  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Czar  ? 
They  are  not  aliens  ;  they  have  been  in  the 
country  ever  since  Russia  acquired  the  prov- 
inces they  inhabit.  They  have  not  forfeited 
their  rights  through  rebellion.  Whatever  in- 
justice and  oppression  Russia  has  been  guilty 
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of  toward  Poland,  Finland,  and  other  subject 
populations  (and  she  has  been  guilty  of  much 
injustice)  may  be  attributed  to  political  error  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  the  injustice  is  morally 
as  well  as  politically  reprehensible. 

Anti-Semitic  organs  affect  to  believe,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  that  the  anti-Jewish  measures 
are  economic,  not  racial  or  religious.  The  Jew 
is  accused  of  plundering  and  *'  exploiting  "  the 
peasant  and  monopolizing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  millions 
of  Jews  in  the  pale  are  impoverished,  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  wretchedness  bordering  on 
pauperism.  In  spite  of  the  severest  and  most 
exhausting  toil,  they  cannot  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing. An  elaborate  investigation  covering  twenty- 
five  provinces  and  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
families  showed  that  in  recent  years  nearly  19 
per  cent,  of  the  Jews  have  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  charitable  relief.  That  is,  one  man  in 
five  is  a  pauper,  as  against  one  man  in  twenty 
of  the  Christian  population.  In  some  govern- 
ments the  percentage  of  destitution  or  pauper- 
ism among  the  Jews  rises  to  25. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  asks  the  writer,  what 
a  mockery  it  is  to  charge  the  Jews  of  Russia 


with  robbing  the  peasants  of  their  substance, 
and  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  they  most  be 
denied  ordinary  rights  of  industry,  property, 
and  residence  in  order  to  prevent  their  absorp- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  em- 
pire I 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer  is  that 
without  any  further  delay  Russia  must  grant  thlB 
Jews  full  equality  of  rights.  This  alone  will 
realize  true  religious  toleration.  But  mere  neg- 
ative emancipation, — the  withdrawal  of  galling 
restrictions, — will  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  a  situation  produced  by  a  long  period  of  dis- 
crimination, persecution,  and  cruelty.  "When 
the  serfs  were  liberated,  the  government  gave 
them  land  ;  without  economic  opportunity,  eman- 
cipation would  have  been  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
The  Jews>  likewise,  must  be  provided  with  means 
of  subsistence. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  now  con- 
sidering economic  reform  has  passed  over  the 
Jewish  question  as  too  involved  and  difficult,  and 
has  decided  to  refer  it  in  its  entirety  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  which  is  shortly  to  be  convoked. 
Liberal  Russia  is  ready  to  grant  the  Jews  equal 
rights  and  opportunities. 


IS  THERE  NEW  HOPE  FOR  POLAND? 


RECALLING-  the  fact  that  the  last  Polish 
uprising  was  coincident  with  the  central 
year  of  the  American  Civil  War,  Mr.  David  Bell 
Macgowan,  in  a  very  instructive  article  in  the 
July  Century^  draws  a  comparison  which  is  very 
graphic.  He  asks  us  to  assume  that  the  Con- 
federate States  are  still  under  martial  law.  Then 
imagine  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  the  following : 

All  Southerners  excluded  from  offices  with  salaries 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  entire 
South  run  by  corrupt  "carpet-baggers"  animated  by 
racial  hatred.  Scarcely  a  new  school  or  post-office 
opened  since  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln.  The  States 
without  Legislatures ;  counties  and  cities  handed  over  to 
Washington  appointees ;  the  courts  intrusted  to  aliens 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  press  under  a 
censorship  as  capricious  as  it  is  severe, — the  newspapers 
forbidden  even  to  copy  sympathetic  articles  from  North- 
ern journals;  the  theaters  controlled  by  the  police. 
Railway  tariffs  discriminating  against  home  products, 
and  taxes  in  some  instances  eight  times  as  high  as  in 
the  North,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  support  of  the 
national  government,  which  makes  no  concealment  of 
ite  policy  of  ei  couraging  racial  and  class  discord.  Then 
imagine  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  southern  Indi- 
ana, and  southern  Illinois  ruled  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  "Copperheads  ; "  sup- 
pose persons  of  Southern  descent  denied  the  right  of 
buying,  leasing,  or  farming  land  in  these  States,  or  of 
bequeathing  it  except  in  direct  succession,  and  you  will 


have  a  faint  notion  of  the  restrictions  still  imposed,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  forty  years,  upon  the  former  grand 
duchy  of  Lithuania  and  Ukraine,  which  were  united  to 
Poland  for  four  hundred  years  and  still  have  a  large 
Polish-speaking  population. 

OPPRESSION    AS    TO    RELIGION   AND    LANGUAGE. 

This  imperfect  comparison  takes  no  account 
of  religious  differences  felt  by  those  concerned 
to  be  as  great  as  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  and  differences  of  language  as  wide 
as  between  English  and  French.  Consider,  there- 
fore, the  following  situation  : 

The  Russian  language  used  exclusively  in  the  courts 
and  in  public  buildings,  and  in  such  schools  as  exist 
even  in  teaching  Polish,  which  is  forbidden  altogether 
in  Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine ;  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
like  ticket-of-leave  men,  forbidden  to  leave  their  par- 
ishes without  police  permission,  and  subject  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  deportation  if,  for  instance,  they 
obey  their  consciences  Instead  of  the  constables  and 
heed  a  death-bed  call  while  on  a  visit  away  from  home, 
or  if  some  one  reports  that  they  read  the  prayers  for 
the  safety  of  the  imperial  family  with  less  than  due 
care.  A  large  number  of  the  people  having  been  dra- 
gooned into  nominal  orthodoxy  eighty  years  ago,  their 
descendants  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the  religious 
offices  of  Catholic  clergymen,  and  therefore  those  that 
cannot  afford  to  go  abroad  for  ceremonial  purposes 
prefer  to  live  out  of  wedlock  and  to  die  unshriven. 
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"The  Ciar  promises  to  all  bin  subJei^tH  the  same  freedom 
tlMt  he  enjoya  himBelf.    Thanks,  awfully  1 " 
From  KloAdfTmlalith  (Berlin). 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  such  con- 
ditions conld  not  be  endured  for  more  than  a 
generation.  One  would  expect  to  find  the  Poles 
engaging  in  repeated  rebellions.  It  has  not  been 
so.  The  Poles,  continues  Mr.  Maegowan,  have 
had  their  schooling  of  a  hard  master. 

Not  only  do  they  not  rebel, — they  have  become  mod- 
est in  their  demands.  The  Finlnnders  are  struggling 
with  tair  prospects  of  success  for  the  restorntioo  of 
Ihelr  herrfitary  constitutionul  liberties ;  the  Poles 
would  be  grateful  for  such  crumbs  of  freedom  as  the 
Russians  already  enjoy.  They  ask  mainly  (or  teaching 
that  their  cbildren  can  understand,  for  zemstvo  and 
municipal  institntious,  for  the  riglit  to  exiat  as  a  sep- 
arate.race,  and  the  right  to  worship  God,— I  would 
add  the  usual  phrase,  "according  to  their  own  con- 
sciencea,"  if  there  were  any  other  way  to  worship, 

WHAT   THE    POLES   WANT. 

.  Mr.  Maegowan  quotes  the  following  statement 
of  the  Polish  case  from  the  mouth  of  a  professioital 
man,  an  influential  member  of  the  National  De- 
mocracy.  Why  should  Poles  be  loyal  ?  he  asked. 


Though  only  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  we  are  now,  December,  1904,  supplying  40  per 
cent,  of  the  troops  Id  Manchuria.  Our  land  taxes  are 
eight  times  as  high  as  in  RuBsia.  The  railway  tariff  on 
grain  is  seventy-five  kopecks  from  Odessa  to  Wuraaw  ; 
it  is  ninety-tno  kopecks  from  Lublin,  a  Polish  town  on 
the  same  line  of  railway,  and  only  a  fifth  as  far  as 
Odessa.  This  is  to  give  the  Russian  grain- producers  a 
market  at  our  expense.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  de- ' 
partment  of  control  for  189S.  Any  other  year  would 
serve  as  well.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  iea  prov- 
inces of  Poland  are  stated  as  135,000,000  rubles.  Of  this 
sum,  37,000,000  was  transferred  to  Ihe  Imperial  treasury, 
48,000,000  was  expended  for  the  army  and  the  public 
debt,  and  only  47,000,000  was  allotted  to  the  support  of 
the  civil  government  and  for  civlliziat;  agencies  In  Po- 
land. The  National  Democracy  refUBes  to  recognize  the 
obligations  of  tripartite  loyalty.  We  want  future  inde- 
pendence, like  Hungary.  For  the  present,  we  demand 
the  recognition  of  national  rights,  while  remaining  In 
the  Russian  Empire.  This  is  the  programme  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  Polish  people.  The  National 
Democracy  is  the  chief  agency  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  peasants  and  artisanii,  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  It  ctrculsteR  immense  numbers 
of  newspapers  printed  in  Galicia.  There  are  special 
organs  for  the  educated  classes,  the  peasants,  the  school 
children. 

"Everything  in  Poland  that  is  worth  while  is 
an  evasion,"  Mr.  Maegowan  was  told  by  a  lead- 
ing barrister. 

Everything  is  done  by  stealth  or  bribery,  everything 
taken  a  side  turn.  The  educational  energies  of  the 
people  are  wholly  directed  in  illegal  channels.  There 
are  educational  institutions  whose 
to  the  government.  Inspectors  are 
salaries.  Young  ladies  who  do  n 
upon  In  good  society. 

Last  year  the  Poles  were  in 
they  wished  to  obtain  frc 
Russia. 


inkuowu 
m ployed  on  regular 
t  teach  are  frowned 

invited  to  state  what 
I  the  government  of 


A  delegate  meeting  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons 
assembled  In  the  home  of  a  nobleman,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Warsaw,  and  adopted 
a  long  memorial  for  presentation  to  Prince  Mirski.  It 
closed  by  making  the  following  demands  : 

I,  The  use  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  schools, 
courts,  and  public  offices. 

3,  The  appointment  of  Poles  to  all  public  offices. 

S.  Self-government  on  an  elective  basis  in  town  and 
country,  with  the  retention  of  the  existing  coramnne, 

4.  Freedom  of  conscience. 

Such  were  the  minimum  demands  of  all  the  parties, 
excepting  the  Social  Democrats,  the  "Bund,"  and  the 
"  Proletariat,"  BB  another  radical  labor  party  is  called. 
Many  of  the  Liberals  and  National  Democrats  were 
~ '  a  Qfth  clause, — a  national  diet  and  an 
i  government  subordinate  merely  In  matters 
nperial  concern  to  the  authorities  at  St,  Petersburg. 


I   BEEN  aiVIN  THKU. 


The  editor  of   the    Ceatary  appends  to  Mr. 
Macgowan's  article  the  following  note  : 
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Since  the  above  article  nns  made  ready  for  the  press, 
the  Czar,  in  a  rescript  tsaueii  May  16,  1905,  removed 
many  of  the  reutrictive  ordinances  from  which  Poland 
has  suffered.  Peniiissioa  to  introduce  tlie  Poiixh  and 
Lithuaniao  languages  into  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  is  granted  ;  the  assemblies  of  Polish  nobles  are 
reestablished;  the  purchase  of  land  by  Catholic  peas- 
ants in  permitted  ;  and  these  measures,  it  is  understood, 
are  to  be  followed  by  local  self-government  through  the 
zemsCvo.  Should  these  reforms  be  put  in  force,  the  re- 
sult will  mark  a  complete  reversal  of  Kussiau  policy  in 
Poland. 

Will  Prussia  Also  Grant  Canceaslons? 

Commenting  on  tlie  Czar's  recent  ukase  grant- 
ing certain  important  conceBsiona  to  the  Poles, 


the  Hitfe,  of  Berlin  (in  an  article  by  Herr  F. 
Naumann),  declares  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
IluBsian  revolutionist  have  not,  after  all,  been 
in  vain.  If  the  spirit  of  the  ukase  be  carried 
out,  says  this  writer,  the  Poles  in  Russia  will  re- 
gain much  that  they  lost  after  their  revolution 
of  ISGIi.  This  has  BO  encouraged  the  Poles,  says 
tilts  writer,  that  hope  of  a  free  Poland  in  the 
future  has  been  strengthened.  Another  signifi- 
cant pliase  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  now 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Berlin 
to  continue  tlie  forct^d  Germanization  of  the 
Poles.  If  Russia  accords  more  liberty  than 
Prussia,  the  latter  will  be  compelled  to  keep  pace. 


PAID  READERS  IN  CUBAN  CIGAR  FACTORIES. 


LITEKATURK  and  cigar-making  are  associ- 
ated  in  a  striking  way  by  a  practice  which 
proviiils  in  many  of  the  Havana  cigar  factories. 
Thit  employment  of  paid  reatiers,  at  good  sal- 
aries, in  these  establishments  has  become  a 
settled  custom,  interference  with  which  would 
ri'sult  only  in  strikes.  The  duties  of  these  read- 
ers ai-e  described  in  the  July  lU-nkiiuut  by  James 
H.  Collins. 

Tlip  reading  occupies  three  hours  daily,  com- 
monly in  the  afternoon.     Half  of  this  time  ia 


given  to  the  newspapers  (occasionally  including 
American  papers,  which  are  translated  by  the 
reader  as  he  goes  along),  and  half  to  novels. 
The  choice  of  reading  is  controlled  by  the 
workers,  or  Inhtique.ros,  themselves,  who  elect  for 
the  purpose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
Each  cigarmaker  pays  into  the  common  fund  the 
sum  of  fifteen  cents  a  week.  In  factories  where 
from  three  hundred  to  five  iiundred  cigarmakers 
are  employed,  tliis  assessment  creates  a  revenue 
of  from  $50  to  (75  a  week,  from  wliicli  is  paid 
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the  reader's  weekly  salary  of  from  $30  to  $60, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  books  and  newspapers. 
Each  day  the  president  and  secretary  go  over 
daily  papers  with  the  reader,  marking  what  is  to 
be  read  aloud. 

THE    CHOICE    OP   NOVELS. 

The  selection  of  novels  is  determined  by  pop- 
ular vote. 

The  reading  of  a  book  like  ^'Quo  Vadis"  takes 
about  three  weeks,  while  shorter  works  may  be  fin- 
ished in  two  weeks  or  ten  days.  The  reader  judges 
the  period  required  for  a  given  book  with  great  nicety, 
and  a  few  days  before  he  is  to  finish  one  the  secretary 
holds  an  election  to  determine  what  novel  shall  be 
taken  up  next.  Not  all  of  the  tabaqueros  can  read 
themselves.  But  each  learns  of  certain  books  through 
friends,  or  sees  them  in  one  of  the  bookshops,  so  that 
upon  the  day  of  election  each  has  a  preference.  As 
many  as  fifty  different  novels  may  be  proposed  at  one 
of  the  elections,  but  the  choice  usually  centers  on  three 
or  four  of  wide  note.  "  Quo  Vadis"  was  elected  by  180 
votes  in  one  of  the  Cabafias  factory's  galeras  recently, 
defeating  "  P6re  Goriot "  by  30  ballots.  The  choice  falls 
oftenest  on  modern  novels,  and  those  of  Spain  are  pre- 
ferred because  a  wider  range  is  possible.  Perez  6ald6s 
is  a  favorite  author,  and  each  new  Spanish  celebrity  in 
fioMon  quickly  gets  his  hearing  in  the  Havana  factories. 

Among  English  novels  read  are  "Vanity  Fair," 
"<3llver  Twist,"  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  others  of 
gieater  melodramatic  interest,  as  the  books  of  Wilkie 
Collins  and  Hugh  Conway.  Seflor  Mufioz,  chief  reader 
in  the  Cabafias  factory,  had  never  heard  of  Hall  Caine 
OS  Marie  Corelli,  and  said  that  only  such  English  works 
as  are  to  be  had  in  Spanish  come  up  for  choice.  Some 
of  th<r  English  poets  are  favorites,  Byron  in  particular 
being  road  repeatedly.  Poetry  is  a  staple  in  the  read- 
ing, long  poems  frequently  being  chosen  instead  of 
novels.  Shakespeare  is  not  unknown.  Only  one  Ameri- 
can book  has  ever  had  the  honor  of  repeated  reading  in 
Havana  cigar  factories,  the  readers  say,  and  that  fell 
into  disuse  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  '*  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Some  books  are  elected  and  reelected,  just  as 
favorite  plays  are  revived.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  unfailing 


favorite,  while  ho  year  passes  in  any  Havana  cigar  fac- 
tory, it  is  said,  without  a  reading  of  "  Don  Quixote." 

THE    candidate's    OBDEAL. 

Men  who  seek  positions  as  readers  are  tested 
by  methods  not  unlike  those  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  a  certain  galerp,  is 
without  a  reader,  all  the  men  of  that  calling  seeking  a 
place  come  and  occupy  the  reader^s  box  for  a  short  test 
period,  usually  an  hour.  The  trial  period  lasts  a  week, 
and  as  each  candidate  presents  himself  the  president 
gives  him  a  novel  marked,  at  the  place  where  the  last 
aspirant  left  off.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell  he  ceases  and 
steps  down,  to  be  replaced  by  another  candidate.  Many 
of  the  Havana  readers  are  men  of  note  in  their  singular 
profession,  and  have  been  identified  with  one  galera 
for  years,  gaining  reputation  for  their  superior  rendi- 
tion. Others  rise  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  tabaqucroSj 
first  as  candidates,  then  as  readers,  often  sinking  back 
again  ignominiously.  At  the  end  of  the  week^s  test  a 
reader  is  chosen  by  general  ballot  from  all  the  candi- 
dates. When  the  iahaqutros  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
reader,  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  ten  men  may  be 
handed  to  the  president,  who  then  causes  the  box  to  be 
vacated  and  a  new  reader  chosen.  The  outgoing  reader 
is  never  told  that  his  rendition  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
however.  With  Spanish  delicacy  the  president  informs 
him  that  it  has  been  decided  to  have  no  more  reading 
for  a  time,  and  thus  his  feelings  are  spared.  All  books 
and  newspapers  purchased  are  subsequently  sold  at 
half-price  to  tabaqueros  who  may  want  them.  No 
library  is  maintained. 

The  custom  of  reading  in  the  cigar  factories 
was  established  about  1878  by  the  distinguished 
Cuban  poet,  Martinez,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
tabaquero.  Secretary  Morna,  of  the  Cuban  Sen- 
ate, was  formerly  a  reader,  and  so  was  Sefior 
Ambrosio  Berges,  who  is  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  Cuban  House.  Seiior  Victor  Munoz,  editor 
of  El  Mundoj  one  of  the  Havana  daily  papers,  has 
been  a  reader  for  many  years,  both  in  Cabanas 
and  Havana. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  DIFFICULT  MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. 


WHAT  is  the  most  diflBcult  peak  known  to 
mountain-climbers?  Not  the  Matter- 
horn,  says  George  D.  Abraham  in  the  August 
Cosmopolitan.  That  mountain  has  a  record  of 
tragedy,  but  there  are  other  heights  which  moun- 
tain^rs  regard  as  far  more  perilous.  Such  are 
the  "  aiguilles  "  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  only  expe- 
rienced mountain-climbers  have  attempted,  and 
then  after  careful  preparation.  Mr.  Abraham, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  English  Climbers'  Club 
and  the. Swiss  and  German  Alpine  clubs,  tells 
the  story  of  a  climb  that  he  made  in  late  autumn 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  famous  Aiguille  de  Gr^pon. 


After  narrating  a  start  up  the  mountain-side 
made  long  before  dawn  by  himself,  a  guide,  and 
a  porter,  Mr.  Abraham  proceeds  to  describe  the 
first  of  the  real  difficulties  that  confronted  these 
intrepid  mountaineers: 

The  huge  bastion  of  the  North  Peak  looked  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  direct  assault,  but  across  the 
couloir  to  our  right  an  almost  vertical  crack,  some 
seventy  feet  high,  led  up  between  a  large  detached 
slab  of  rock  and  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  actually  over- 
hung in  its  lower  portion,  and  the  hand-holds  in  its 
inner  recesses  were  insidiously  covered  with  flaky  ice. 
This  was  the  well-known  "  Chemin^e  Mummery." 

There  being  proverbial  authority  that  "  many  handti 
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make  labor  light,"  we  assumed 
that  this  applied  also  to  heads 
and  shoulders.  Acting  on  this 
deduction,  we  crossed  to  tho 
foot  o(  the  crack,  where  Amaud 
skilKiilly  acted  as  a  sort  of  fly- 
ing buttresu  and  held  me 
againut  therockswbileSimond 
mounted  on  toy  ahoulders,  and 
b;  a  dual  kich-ofT  from  the  top 
o(  my  head  was  able  to  hoist 
himself  half-way  up  the  diffl- 
cultpart.  Struggling  carefully 
up  for  some  ten  feet,  until  a 
shelving  ledge  conveniently 
placed  as  hold  for  the  left  foot 
served  as  a  testiDg-place,  he  re- 
couped his  strength  tor  the 
upper  portion.  This  proved 
easier  than  expected,  for  by  this 
time  the  warm  sun  had  dis- 
pelled the  mist  audits  welcome 
rays  had  thawed  the  ice  from 
the  tiny  ledges  which  serve  sa 
band  and  foot  holds. 

From  ttuB  point  on  the 
route  led  up  steep  cliffa, 
now  in  tlie  shade  and  again 
in  bright  sunlight,  five 
thousand  feetabove  tlie  Mer 
de  Glflcc.  Finally,  a  broad 
pinnacle  seemed  to  bar  far- 
llier  pasaagit,  but  the  guide 
was  abto  to  Jead  the  way  up 
its  suiootli  front.  A  letige 
on  the  other  side  aGForded  a 
pathway  to  the  base  of  the 
last  ]ieak  to  bo  ascended. 
There  a  series, of  narrow 
cliimneys  led  «p  to  a  di- 
minutive ledge,  whero  the 
climbers  were  forced  out  on 

to  au  upright  nose  of  granite.  Two  small  ver- 
tical cracks,  an  inch  or  two  wide  and  rising 
jjarallel  about  a  yard  apart,  8upiilie<l  the  only 
available  holds.  The  culmination  of  tliia  haz- 
ardous climb  may  best  bo  told  in  Mr.  Abraham's 
own  words  ; 

With  the  right  foot  Jammed  in  one  crack  and  the 
hands  gripping  the  other  firmly,  I  scrambled  cautiously 
up  uutil  a  Hlab  could  be  reached,  where  the  liand-hoids 
were  just  sufliclent  to  make  one  feel  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  situation.  To  leave  the  frienilly  cracks  and 
allow  one's  body  to  swing  steadily  out  l>etween  earth 
and  sky  on  thow  holdx  was  the  crux  of  this  portion. 
However,  a  steaily  movement  to  the  left  brought  a 
Hatlsfyfng  knob  of  rock  within  reach,  and  liy  severe 
muscular  efTort  tlie  body  could  Ins  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  bnttresN.  It  was  a  myHt«ry  to  me  hnw  KInioiid  led 
up  this  iKirtion.  Truly,  there  Is  uiuch  to  learn  In  the 
art  of  rock-climbing. 

The  main  difficulties  were  now  iivit,  and  a  struggle 
lip  another  chimney  lauded  us  safely  at  the  summit. 


As  wu  Htoo<l  on  its  niwx  and  gazed  across  at  the  glori- 
ous array  of  Alpine  giniits  wliicli  crciuclicd  all  around 
on  their  glaeler  beds  we  appreciated  to  the  full  the  feel- 
ings deHcrjbeil  by  Tennyson  : 

"Till!  Joy  iif  llfu  in  steepupsn  iivercomB 
And  vJi-ttirlcB  of  swent.  and  looklnn  down 
On  all  that  had  looked  diiwii  uii  us, 

In  breathing  nearer  bvuvvn." 

The  route  of  descent  lay  down  tlic  south  face 
of  the  [leak,  ami  ooneisted  mainly  of  a  series  of 
climbs  down  hitched  ropes.  A  number  of  ;*('(onJt 
driven  into  eracks  in  tho  rocka  enabled  the 
climbers  to  secure  the  rope  and  pull  it  down 
after  them,  as  they  lind  done  previously  in  the 
Ureat  Gap.  They  Viecame  tired  of  tins  process, 
and  found  it  a  groat  rc^liof  to  gain  tho  snow- 
covered  rocks  below  the  peak.  After  a  scramble 
over  the  soft  snow  of  tlic  glacier,  they  atood 
onco  more  on  tho  loose  rocka  of  tho  moraine. 
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THE  NEW  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  ZAMBESI. 


A  STUDY  oi  the  entire  Rhodesian  railroad 
ByBtem,  with  epecial  attention  to  the  en^- 
neering  work,  is  contnbuted  to  the  Geiinan 
magazine  Umtehtiu  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main)  by 
Dr.  Faerg.  A  glance  at  this  eyetein  will  readily 
demonstrate,  sayB  this  writer,  in  what  a  wonder- 
ful way  the  English  engineer  has  solved  the 
problem  of  building  a  railroad  at  once  economi- 
cal and  attractive  to  tlie  tourist.  The  line  begun 
at  Kimberley  in  1890  was  constructed  to  Bulu- 
Tayo  in  1 897.  After  the  close  of  the  Roer  war, 
the  railroad  made 
great  strides,  until  the 
line  was  completed  to 
Beira,  a  port  on  the 
aea,  and  had  already 
begnn  to  tap  that  won- 
derful conn  try  withite 
enormous  mineral  and 
other  resources.  The 
scenery  along  this  line 
is  magnificent. 

With  a  connection 
made  over  the  Victo- 
ria Falls  of  the  Zam- 
besi River  an  impor- 
tant link  would  be  established  in  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railroad.  On  the  completion  of  this  con- 
nection between  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Lake 
Tanganyika  the  Mediterranean  Sea  will  at 
last  be  in  direct  railroad  communication  with 
Cape  Town. 

THK  HIOHK8T    SRISOE    IN   THE    WORLD. 

The  wonderfnl  bridge  over  the  Zambesi  River 
at  Victoria  Falls,  already  under  construction 
(and  which  is  promised  to  be  open  for  traflSc 
this  month),  will  have  a  total  length  of  660  feet, 
and  will  cross  the  river  at  an  altitude  of  520 
feet.     This  bridge  is  therefore  the  highest  in 
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the  world, — much  higher  than  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  Lansdowne  Bridge,  or  that  over  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  high- 
est church  building  in  the  world,  might  be  built 
under  the  bridge  and  there  would  still  be  plenty 


of  room  between  its  dome  and  the  roadway, 
which  has  been  so  chosen'  that  the  traveler  may 
look  from  the  train-window  and  see  the  entire 
fall  in  all  its  beauty.  As  to  the  size  of  this  fall, 
it  is  suEGcient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  is  three 
times  as  high  as  Niagara  and  twenty  times  as 
broad.  The  constmction  of  the  bridge  is  an 
.  engineering  triumph.  It  was  bnilt  by  the  aid 
of  electrical  cable  wagons,  which  delivered  the 
material  ten  tons  at  a  time  All  this  material 
had  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  England,  and 
then  overland  from  Cape  Town. 
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RIDER  HAGGARD,  EXPLORER,  AUTHOR,  AND  LAND 
COMMISSIONER. 


AN  extended  character  sketch  of  Mr.  H. 
Rider  Haggard  is  one  of  Mr.  "WiUiam  T. 
Stead's  personal  contributions  to  tlie  English 
Review  0/  Reviews.  Upon  Mr.  Haggarii'g  return 
to  England  after  liis  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States  investigating  the  Salvation  Army  colo- 
nies in  this  country,  an  estended  account  of  hie 
work  wai'presented  to  tlie  British  Government. 


Mr,  Haggard  visited  many  portions  of  thisconii' 
try  and  Canada,  and  was  especially  interested  in 
the  vacant-lot  cultivation  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  Salvation  Army  farm  colonies  in  Cali- 
fornia and  (Colorado.  He  was  promised  by  the 
Canadian  premier  a  land  grant  in  Canada  for 
experiments.  Mr.  Stead  traces  the  uoveliat- 
economiat's  career  in  all  its  jibases.  Ho  points 
out  tliat  Mr.  Haggard,  while  Britisli-born,  began 
his  life  in  South  Africa,  and  that  he  comes  of 
Scandinavian  stock.  In  1875,  while  still  in  his 
teens,  he  went  to  Natal  aa  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  He  did  some  fighting  in  Africa,  and 
after  the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill  the  Transvaal 
abandonment  convention  was  signed  in  his 
bouse.  He  then  left  South  Africa  and  began  to 
publish  bis  books  on  life  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  his  first  book  being  "  Cetewayo  and  His 
White  Neighbors  "  (1S82).  Mr.  Haggard's  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  literature  was  with  a 


purely  imaginary  description  of  an  operation  in 
a  hospital,  written  when  a  child.  He  had  never 
witnessed  an  operation,  or  been  in  a  hospital, 
but  he  won  the  prize.  His  first  novel,  "  Dawn," 
was  published  in  1884,  and  five  hundred  copies 
were  sold.  Then  followed  "  The  Witch's  Head," 
and  then  "King  Solomon's  Mines."  His  great 
success  was  ■'  She,"  which  he  wrote  in  six  weeks. 
Very  close  to  a  million  copies  of  this  novel 
were  sold. 

Tlie  Btory  grew,  like  Topay,  under  his  peo.  On  iu 
appearance  it  was  hailed  with  entbuBiasm.  It  shares 
with  Sherlock  Holmes  the  flrst  place  in  popularity,  and 
like  Sir  Couan  Doyle,  who  had  tc  resuscitate  Sherlock 
Holmes,  so  in  response  to  the  impatient  culls  of  in- 
numerable readers,  more  imperious  even  than  "She 
Tcho  must  be  obeyed,"  the  immortal  queen  ie  now  with 
us  once  more  in  tbe  story  of  '^Ayesha,"  which  is  now 
running  through  the  Windsor  Magazine. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  Mr.  Haggard  lias  become  an  agricultural 
economist.  He  is  devoted  to  the  land,  and  he 
is  probably  now  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
lucid  writers  on  agriculture.  His  two  books, 
"The  Farmer's  Year"  and  "The  Gardener's 
Year,"  are  "  full  of  tbe  fascination,  tbe  flavor, 
and  the  fragrance  of  rural  life."  In  his  garden 
at  Ditchingham,  between  Norwich  and  Bungay, 
Mr.  Haggard  grows  everything  from  cabbages 
to  orchids.  Tlie  work  of  which  he  is  most  proud, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  four  years  of  in- 
cessant labor,  is  his  survey  of  "  rural  England." 
He  traveled  all  over  tbe  United  Kingdom,  in- 
terviewing farmers  everywhere,  and  embodied 
the  result  of  his  observations  in  "two  of  tbe 
most  interesting,  fact-crammed  surveys  of  con- 
temporary England  tliat  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished." With  the  help  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars subscribed  by  tbe  l{ho<ie8  trustees,  he  set 
out,  on  behalf  of  tbe  British  Government,  as  a 
special  commissioner  "  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
tbe  conditions  and  character  of  the  agricultural' 
and  industrial  settlements  which  have  been  e$- 
tablisbed  there  by  tbe  Salvation  Army  with  a 
view  to  the  transmigration  of  suitable  persons 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  to  the 
land  and  the  formation  of  agricultural  communi- 
ties," The  net  result  of  his  interviews  and  in- 
vestigations are  embodied  in  a  scheme  which  he 
has  drawn  up,  the  adoption  of  which  is  strongly 
urged  upon  the  British  Government.  He  sum- 
marizes his  suggestions  aa  follows  : 

1.  That  tbe  interest  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  of  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  hereafter,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  lit)-. 
perial  government,  or  by  the  Imperial  and  certain  colo- 
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nlal  governments  jointly,  if  that  is  thought  desirable 
and  can  be  arranged. 

2.  That  the  poor-law  authorities  in  the  large  cities 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  approached  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  per 
capita  contribution  for  every  selected  family  of  which 
the  burden  was  taken  off  the  local  rates. 

8.  That  a  permanent  officer  should  be  appointed  by 
the  imperial  government,  to  be  known  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  land  settlements,  whose  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities I  have  sketched  out  above. 

4.  That  the  Salvation  Army,  or  any  other  well-estab- 
lished and  approved  social,  charitable,  or  religious  or- 
ganization, should  be  deputed  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
selecting,  distributing,  and  organizing  the  settlers  on 
land  colonies  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  Empire,  who  should  remain  in  charge  of  such 
organization  until  all  liabilities  were  paid. 

5.  That  no  title  to  land  should  be  given  to  any  colo- 
nist until  he  had  discharged  these  liabilities,  on  which 
he  should  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund,  recoverable  in  an  agreed  period  of  years. 


6.  That  the  possibility  of  establishing  similar  colo- 
nies in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

7.  That,  if  these  suggestions  are  approved,  a  bill,  to 
be  designated  the  "National  Land  Settlements  Act," 
embodying  and  giving  life  to  them,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament. 

In  elaborating  these  suggestions  he  proposes 
that  7,500  persons  should  be  sent  out — or  1,500 
families — to  occupy  the  360  square  miles  of 
fertile  Canadian  land  promised  as  a  free  grant 
by  the  Canadian  government.  He  thinks  that 
they  could  be  planted  out  at  a  cost  of  £200  per 
family.  This  would  require  a  loan  of  £300,000, 
which  the  state  could  raise  at  3  per  cent,  and 
make  a  profit  by  charging  them  5  per  cent,  plus 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  owners  of  an  unencumbered 
freehold  in  thirty  three-years. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REGENERATION  OF  IRELAND. 


EVIDENCES  are  not  wanting  that  a  slow  but 
thorough  economic  and  industrial  evolu- 
tion is  taking  place  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  very 
hopeful  signs  is  the  increasing  frequency  of  local 
industrial  exhibitions.  The  leading  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  Limerick  at  a  recent 
meeting  decided  to  hold  such  a  display  in  the 
summer  of  each  year,  designed  to  embrace  all 
the  industries  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  Lim- 
erick is  the  natural  center  of  the  two  provinces, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  splendid  waterway,  and  is 
the  junction  of  five  railroad  systems  connecting 
the  south  and  the  west.  Limerick's  industries, 
though  still  considerable,  have  greatly  declined, 
but  would  be  bound  to  benefit  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition, which  would  tend  to  revive  some  of  the 
decayed  manufactures  and  stimulate  the  exist- 
ing ones  toward  increased  enterprise  and  greater 
prosperity. 

The  agricultural  and  technical  progress  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  during  the  past  five  years,  since 
the  creation  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
and  technical  instruction,  is  discussed  statistic- 
ally in  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  just  been  issued.  A  digest  of 
this  report  is  given  by  United  States  Consul 
Knabenshue,  in  a  recent  Consular  Daily,  It 
shows  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  helping  self- 
help  has  taken  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  local  county 
committees  of  the  board,  and  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  technical 
instruction  at  Belfast.  The  agricultural  work 
is  divided  into  the  betterment  of  methods  and 
the  improvement  of  breeds  of  live  stock.     The 


most  effective  of  the  plans  thus  far  introduced 
for  agricultural  improvement  is  the  employment 
of  traveling  instructors, — the  equivalent  of  tlie 
American  Farmers'  Institute.    In  certain  places 
there   has   grown    an   increased  demand  for  a 
more  regular  and  fixed  course  of  instruction,  fo: 
the   benefit   of   young   farmers,   and    at   sevei 
centers,  five  of  them  in  Ulster,  what  is  pnict' 
cally  a  winter  school  of  agriculture  has  b«  ( 
established  in  which  a  regular  course  of  instrii 
tion  is  given  in  tillage,  stock-breeding,  vetci 
nary  hygiene,  poultry-keeping,  and  elementar 
agricultural  science.     There  are  now  30  poult r} 
instructresses  at  work,  and  the  department  dis- 
tributed  40,875  dozen  eggs  of  pure-bred  fowls 
from  392  stations  during  the  year.     There  are 
14  instructors  in  horticulture,  an  increase  of  5 
since  the  previous  year.     Under  their  direction 
170,000  young  fruit  trees  were  distributed  with, 
in  the  year,  and  8,000  kitchen   gardens  "im- 
proved beyond  recognition,"  as  the  board  states. 
Energetic  work  has  been  done  in  arousing  the 
farmers  to  the  commercial  value  of  fruit-grow- 
ing.    The  report  sliows  great  progress  in  tech 
nical  instruction  in  cities   and  towns.      The 
were  40,000  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  y( 
1903-04.     In   addition,   8,600    pupils   receiv. 
instruction  in  experimental  science,  etc.,  in  €e«. 
ondary  day  schools  supported  by  the  science  and 
art  grants.    In  centers  where  three  or  four  years 
ago  no  instruction  of  the  kind  existed  there  are 
now  largely   and    regularly   attended    schools. 
Even  British    journals   are   publishing  hearty 
praise  for  the  work  of  the  local  Irish  authorities. 
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Ireland's  Salvation  at   Last:  In  Her  BoesI 

In  the  World's  Work  and  Play,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynn 
describes  a  recent  invention  whicli  may  at  last 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  wealth  in  Irish 
bogs, — in  other  words,  to  produce  peat  fuel  as  a 
paying  commercial  undertaking.  This,  it  is  pro- 
posed, can  be  done  by  an  invention  using  elec- 
tricity for  releasing  the  water  from  the  peat. 

The  discovery  of  a  aubatituCe  for  coal  in  abundance 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  widespread  effect.  Experts  calcu- 
late that  Irish  bogs  are  capable  of  turning  out  50,000,- 
000  tons  of  fuel  per  year  tor  a  thousand  years,  and  if 
this  were  sold  at  the  moderate  figure  of  five  shillings 
per  ton  it  would  bring  in  £12,500,000  a  yeax.  When  this 
sum  is  multiplied  by  a  thousand  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ireland  is  richer  in  undeveloped  resources  than  is  some- 
times imagined.  At  present,  Ireland  pays  to  Great 
Britain  something  like  £1,000,000  a  year  for  coal,  but 
with  the  utiliiation  of  the  bogs  it  will  be  poaaible  to 
keep  this  money  at  home,  and,  in  addition,  to  add  con- 
siderabljr  to  the  national  ioconie. 


fuel.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  smokeless,  and 
its  use  should  help  to  lessen  the  smoke  nuisance  which 
has  now  become  so  serious  in  many  cities.  The  tmpor- 
tanceotafucl  in  the  navy  which  would  take  up  less 
space  than  coal  and  produce  no  smoke  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  makes  no  clinker  or  cinder,  deteriorates 
but  little  by  keeping,  does  not  crumble  by  handling, 
and  has  a  high  calorific  ralue.  Another  important 
consideration  is  the  amount  of  space  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  storing  of  this  fuel  in  railway  trucks, 
ships'  holds,  or  bunkers.  Ordinary  coal  takes,  on  an 
average,  40  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  and  weighs  56  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  The  electro  peat  coal  takes  about  31  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton  and  weighs  66  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  extent  of  the  Irish  bogs  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  those  in  the  German  Empire  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  exhausting  them  seems  very  remdle. 
Moreover,  it  is  thought  by  a  great  authority  that 
they  will  reproduce  themselves  in  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  And,  again,  peat  bogs-do  not  yield 
fuel  only. 


Already,  at  Athy,  a  peat  fuel-producing  plant 
is  being  erected  with  which  it  is  hoped  that 
fuel  as  good  as  the  best  Welsh  coal  may  be  put 
on  the  market  at  a  third  the  coat. 

Quite  a  number  of  advantages  a 


The  use  o(  peat  powder  as  a,  disinfectant  is  on  the 
increase  in  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries. 
It  Is  used  for  packing  fruit,  preserving  ice,  and  it  also 
makes  a  splendid  covering  for  hot-water  pipes.  Peat 
molasses  as  a  food  for  cattle  is  another  industry  which 
laimed  for  this      is  coming  to  the  front. 


A  DEFENSE  OF   "STANDARD   OIL.' 


AMERICAN  magazines  are  not  devoting 
much  space  just  now  to  the  ethical  justifi- 
cation of  the  oil  monopoly.  Much  has  been 
printed  in  recent  issues  concerning  the  personal 
character  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  a  recent  car- 
toon represents  that  gentleman  as  inquiring, 
wearily,  of  his  newsdealer,  "  Is  there  anything 
on  this  stand  that  isn't  about  me  ?  "  The  mass 
of  those  articles  are  frankly  hostile,  and  it  gives 
the  magazine  reader  a  new  sensation  to  come 
upon  a  serious  defense  of  "  Standard  "  ethics  in 
the  current  number  of  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  respected  of  our  theological  quarterlies, — 
the  liibUotheca  Sacra. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  Prof.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  from  his  study  of  the  means 
by  which  the  oil  business  has  been  developed, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  main,  the 
methods  employed  "are  the  only  ones  possible 
in  the  service  of  the  public  good,  and  such  as 
are  fully  justified  by  all  the  ethical  principles 
upon  which  the  system  of  competition  is  per- 
mitted to  work  out  its  beneficial  results." 


RAILROAD    RATES    AND   I 

Professor  Wright  sums  up  the  transportation        .  ^.    , 
question  under  the  following  three  heads  : 

1.  An  economical  factor  in  the  problem  which  Is  Ira'tabout  me7' 
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lection  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  distribution  of  there- 
fined.  With  the  means  of  communication  available  in 
the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
combined  the  greatest  number  of  facilities  for  such  col- 
lection and  distribution.  From  this  point  competing 
railroads  ran  both  east  and  west,  while  through  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  water  communication  was  open 
both  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

2.  One  of  the  leading  advantages  arising  from  the 
choice  of  such  a  center  existed  in  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
portation to  distant  points  secured  by  competing  rail- 
roads and  waterways.  If  the  railroads  obtained  any  of 
the  business  of  transporting  oil  between  Cleveland  and 
New  York,  they  must  do  it  at  rates  closely  approaching 
those  which  were  offered  by  the  waterways.  Not  only 
was  it  perfectly  fair  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Cleveland  should  take  advantage  of  these  rates,  but  in 
the  service  of  the  public  good  they  were  bound  to  do  it, 
while  the  railroads  were  justified  in  hauling  the  product 
as  through  freight  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  could 
make  for  shorter  hauls  of  way  freight.  If  they  had  put 
up  their  through  freights  to  match  their  way  freights, 
they  would  have  lost  the  traffic,  and  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  relatively  small  profits  derived  therefrom, 
and  to  that  extent  burdened  themselves  with  the  duty 
of  making  their  whole  earnings  from  the  way  freight, 
which  would  add  still  more  to  the  expenses  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  interior  towns. 

8.  By  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  freight  regularly, 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  the  organization  which  secured 
this  should  derive  advantage  from  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  the  dis- 
criminations which  he  has  received  from  the 
transportation  lines  have  been  amply  paid  for, 
and  that  equal  discriminations  were  open  to  any- 
body else  who  should  select  equally  favorable 
points  of  distribution  and  carry  on  a  business  of 
the  same  magnitude,  is  declared  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence.  The  system  of  railroad 
rebates  in  vogue  between  1872  and  1882  is  ex- 
plained as  a  system  introduced  by  the  railroads 
themselves,  so  that  every  shipper  who  did  busi- 
ness with  them  had  to  make  a  special  bargain. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  course,  had  great 
advantages  in  driving  a  bargain  of  this  kind. 

One  instance  that  seems  on  its  face  indefen- 
sible is  the  rebate  of  22^  cents  a  barrel  paid  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1879  to  the  Amer- 
ican Transfer  Company  (an  adjunct  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company)  on  oil  shipped  by  other  par- 
ties. This,  however,  is  explained  as  being  not 
a  rebate,  but  a  *^sum  paid,  out  of  the  total 
freight  rate,  to  the  Transfer  Company,  for  the 
service  of  gathering  the  oil  and  bringing  it  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rather  than  to  some 
other  transporting  line.'' 

MONOPOLT   VERSUS   COMPETITION. 

Professor  Wright  points  out  that  tlie  public 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  success  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  both  in  improving  the 


quality  of  the  marketable  product  and  in  bring- 
ing the  price  down  to  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  many  of  the 
main  staples  of  commerce  is  monopolized  by  large  com- 
binations of  capital  so  as  to  shut  off  individual  compe- 
tition, it  is  not  true  that  the  career  of  the  individual  is 
thereby  greatly  circumscribed,  for  the  very  success  of 
these  so-called  monopolies  in  excluding  competition  by 
lowering  the  margin  of  profit  and  cheapening  the  prod- 
uct opens  innumerable  other  channels  of  effort  into 
which  the  individual  may  freely  enter  with  hope  of 
success.  In  the  oil  business,  for  example,  the  greatest 
evils  existed  in  connection  with  the  waste  of  that  ^*  cut- 
throat competition'*  which  was  practised  in  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence.  When  five  competing  pipe  lines 
were  built  to  Pit  Hole  City  where  only  one  was  neces- 
sary, four-fifths  of  the  capital  was  wasted,  and  became 
a  dead  loss,  not  only  to  the  individuals  expending  it, 
but  to  the  community,  which  was  compelled  in  the 
long  run  to  pay  higher  prices  for  oil  on  account  of  the 
great  waste  attending  such  unwise  competition. 

Those  extreme  fiuctuations  of  prices  inevitable  in 
handling  such  a  product  by  small  capitalists  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  classes  of  evils  connected  with  the 
gambling  mania.  The  eliinination  of  those  evils  by  the 
growth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  an  incalculable 
service  to  the  whole  public,  and  especially  to  the  great 
crowds  of  young  men  who  are  freed  from  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  former  condition  of  things.  The 
men  engaged  in  those  two  hundred  and  forty  oil  re- 
fineries, more  or  less,  which  failed  before  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  originated  were  free  to  go  about  safer 
and  more  profitable  business  to  themselves,  and  to  bless 
the  world  by  activities  less  connected  with  hazards 
than  those  through  which  their  original  failure  was 
brought  about. 

In  Professor  Wright's  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  or 
can  be  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  In  the 
first  place,  oil  is  not  the  only  commodity  which 
provides  light  and  heat.  It  has  to  compete  with 
wood,  gas,  coal,  and  the  water  power  of  Niagara, 
and  of  all  the  cataracts  by  which  electricity  is 
being  generated  and  distributed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  It  also  has  to  compete  with  other 
large  organizations  which  deal  in  petroleum. 
At  the  present  time,  tlie  percentage  of  business 
controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
chief  rival,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  has  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000  and  an  independent  pipe-line  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  foreign  trade,  the  Standard 
is  in  competition  with  the  oil  interests  of  Russia, 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  America,  and 
are  owned  by  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Nobel 
Brothers.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful influences  in  reducing  the  selling  price  of  oil 
to  consumers  is  the  latent  competition  of  prob- 
able or  possible  competitors.  It  is  profitable 
for  the  Standard  to  keep  prices  at  so  low  a  rate 
that  capital  will  not  be  tempted  to  compete. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


RECENT  sensational  disclosures  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance  have  served  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  methods  of  supervision 
employed  by  the  insurance  departments  of  our 
State  governments.  In  this  connection  an  arti- 
cle contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  July  by  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  an  actuary  who 
has  conducted  examinations  of  insurance  com- 
panies for  various  of  these  State  departments, 
or  bureaus,  has  a  timely  interest. 

A  great  defect  of  the  system  of  insurance 
supervision  in  this  country  is  that  in  each  State 
the  supervising  oflBcer  is  part  of  the  State's 
political  machinery.  In  most  cases,  tlie  oflSco 
of  insurance  commissioner  is  handed  out  as  a 
reward  for  political  services.  So  it  comes  about 
that  men  with  no  technical  equipment  are  placed 
in  charge  of  investigations  which  demand  special 
training  and  experience.  They  are  then  com- 
pelled to  employ  trained  actuaries  to  do  the  real 
work  of  conducting  examinations.  Mr.  Wolfe 
intimates  that  the  insurance  laws  of  most  of  the 
States,  having  been  enacted  when  life  insurance 
companies  were  practically  in  their  infancy,  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  condi- 
tions. The  chief  points  of  regulation  to  be  aimed 
at  in  insurance  laws  are  :  The  establishment  of 
a  standard  of  solvency  by  which  the  financial 
condition  of  the  organization  may  be  tested  ; 
the  designation  of  the  investments  in  which  a 
company  may  invest  its  funds  ;  the  prescription 
of  adequate  forms  under  which  the  companies 
shall  render  their  annual  accounts  ;  and  provid- 
ing for  the  verification  of  these  accounts  and  re- 
ports by  a  personal  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor. 

THE    QUESTION    OP    INVESTMENTS. 

The  second  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolfe, — 
the  prescribing  of  investments, — must  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
supervision.  This  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  Equitable  exposures.  Mr.  Wolfe's  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  policy-holders  : 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  permit  companies 
to  purchase  sufficient  real  estate  for  the  conduct  of 
their  own  business.  This  has  been,  by  practice,  con- 
strued to  permit  a  company  to  erect  a  large  office  build- 
ing but  a  small  part  of  which  is  occupied  for  its  own 
operations.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
companieiiare  permitted  to  take  title  to  such  real  estate 
as  they  are  compelled  to  acquire  under  foreclosure,  al- 
though the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  require  such 
property  to  be  sold  within  a  given  time,  usually  five 
years,  unless  the  necessary  certificate  is  secured  from 
some  State  officer  setting  forth  that  a  forced  sale  would 


result  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders. 
A  large  part  of  the  funds  of  insurance  companies  is  in- 
vested in  bond  and  mortgage  on  real  estate,  and  the 
laws  usually  prescribe  that  such  real  property  shall  be 
improved,  unencumbered,  and  worth  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  amount  loaned  thereon.  The  weak  part  of 
this  requirement  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  ascer- 
taining the  actual  worth  of  the  property.  The  restric- 
tion is,  therefore,  valueless. 

The  next  broad  subdivision  of  investments  is  the 
bonds  and  stocks.  The  statutes  of  a  State  in  which  are 
located  large  insurance  interests  provide  that,  after 
making  the  deposit  with  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, the  residue  of  the  capital  and  the  surplus  money 
and  funds  ^'  maybe  invested  in,  or  loaned  on  the  pledf^e 
of,  any  of  the  securities  in  which  deposits  are  requircNl 
to  be  invested,  or  in  the  public  stocks  and  bonds  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  or,  except  as  herein  provided, 
in  the  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
of  any  solvent  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof."  Com- 
panies are  not  permitted  to  loan  upon  or  own  the  stock 
of  any  other  insurance  corporation  transacting  the  same 
kind  of  business. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  field  of  investment 
permitted  under  this  act  is  so  brgad  as  to  contain,  prac- 
tically, no  restriclions.  It  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  business,  and.  which 
must,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  remedied,  in  order 
that  the  institution  of  life  insurance  shall  occupy  its 
legitimate  field.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  funds 
of  any  corporation  of  this  kind  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  subsidiary  corporations,  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  other  forms  of  commercial  enter- 
prises. The  spectacle  of  insurance  companies  owning 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  banks,  trust 
companies,  trolley  roads,  and  industrial  corporations  of 
various  kinds  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  reassuring 
one.  The  evils  to.  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs  can 
lead  have  been  given  great  prominence  in  recent  public 
prints. 

If  the  supervision  of  insurance  companies  is  to  be 
worth  anything,  it  must,  in  the  very  near  future,  de- 
vote its  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  of 
more  rigorous  standards,  preventing  the  use  (or  mis- 
use) of  the  policy-holders'  contributions  for  personal 
gain  or  aggrandizement.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
companies  are  permitted  to  loan  to  their  policy-holders 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  reserve  which  is  main- 
tained on  their  policies.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  desirable  investments  which  acompany 
can  make.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  thoroughly 
secured  loan  than  one  of  this  character.  Should  the 
policy-holder  die,  the  loan,  by  its  terms,  immediately 
becomes  due  and  payable  and  is  deducted  from  any 
proceeds  which  are  turned  over  to  the  beneficiary.  It 
is  dependent  for  its  security  upon  the  progress  of  no 
outside  institution.  It  can  never  be  repudiated,  as 
have  been  the  bonds  of  some  municipalities.  If  the 
policy-holder  permits  his  policy  to  lapse,  the  company 
is  amply  protected ;  .for  it  has  in  its  possession  the 
man's  reserve,  which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the 
excess  payments  which  he  has  made  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  level  premium  throughout  his  oon* 
tract. 
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THE  "SCHOOL  CITY"  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


PUPIL  self-government  in  the  form  known 
as  the  school  city,  as  originated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  L.  Gill  and  described  at  length  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  December,  18^9,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  meeting,  apparently,  with  much 
success  there.  In  the  current  number  of  Social 
Service  (New  York),  Mr.  Gill  outlines  the  pur- 
poses of  the  movement  and  suggests  some  of  its 
possibilities.  In  a  brief  statement  which  heads 
the  article,  President  Roosevelt  expresses  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Gill's  work  both  in  this  coun 
try  and  in  Cuba,  where  he  inaugurated  this  form 
of  instruction  upon  the  invitation  of  General 
Wood. 

Mr.  GilFs  contention  is  that  our  public  schools, 
as  commonly  administered,  teach  by  example,  if 
not  by  precept,  the  principles  of  monarchical 
government  rather  than  of  republicanism. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  government  of  a  school  was  a 
monarchy.  But  it  did  not  make  very  much  difference ; 
it  was  only  for  a  little  while.  If  it  were  a  bad  tyranny, 
it  simply  made  children  hate  it. 

That  same  sort  of  government  has  been  continued 
in  the  schools  of  the  republic,  and  now  we  have  the 
child  being  trained  by  the  schools  for  monarchy.  The 
only  government  that  an  educated  American  comes  in 
contact  with  while  his  character  is  being  established, 
while  he  is  forming  the  habits  of  his  life,  is  that  of  a 
monarchy.  He  is  being  made  intelligent ;  perhaps  he 
is  being  made  to  understand  a  good  many  questions  in 
relation  to  government  and  citizenship,  but  while  he  is 
being  made  intelligent  in  regard  to  these  things  he  is 
being  compelled  to  form  the  habit  of  being  a  subject 
and  of  accepting  a  government  in  which  he  has  no  part 
whatever,  except  to  obey. 

Philadelphia's  ills  the  result  of 
monarchical  teachings. 

It  is  possible  to  find  in  Philadelphia  as  good 
an  illustration  of  the  bad  results  of  this  kind  of 
instruction  as  any  American  municipality  can 
furnish.  Mr.  Gill  describes  the  situation  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  last  two  muni- 
cipal elections,  45  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  were 
registered  to  vote  did  vote.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  the  right  did  not  vote.  This  45  per  <!ent.  who* 
did  vote,  and  who  go  to  the  primaries,  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  men  who  work  in  factories  and  shops  and 
on  the  streets,  under  the  orders  of  foremen.  Their 
whole  business  life  is  spent  in  taking  orders  and  in  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.  They  belong  to  political 
clubs,  arid  there  they  are  governed  as  in  the  shop. 
They  are  told  what  they  shall  do  at  the  primary  meet- 
ings,.and  they  do  it.  They  are  told  what  they  shall  do 
at  the  polls,  and  they  do  that.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
prfrnaries  and  to  the  polls  as  independent  American  citi- 
zens, Imt  siinply  as  parts  of  a  machine,  under  the  orders 
of  tlie  offioen  of  the  bosses. 


When  we  see  who  those  55  per  cent,  are  who  do  not 
vote  in  the  primaries,  and  do  not  go  to  the  polls,  we  find 
they  are  practically  the  entire  body  of  those  who  have 
graduated  from  the  colleges  and  universities ;  not  ab- 
solutely, but  practically  the  whole  body  of  men  who 
are  at  the  heads  of  business,  including  professional  men, 
and  those  who  take  the  initiative  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness. All  of  these  have  been  eliminated  from  municipal 
citizenship  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  so  that  the 
bosses  are  left  to  use  the  machine  exactly  as  they  see 
fit.  Thus,  we  have  in  Philadelphia, — we  do  not  call 
him  King  Durham,  we  call  him  *'the  easy  boss,'' — but 
he  is  a  king,  just  as  much  as  any  man  in  any  country 
in  the  world  was  ever  king.  That  same  condition  ex- 
ists, to  a  less  extent,  perhaps,  in  almost  every  city  of 
the  Union. 

A  WAT  TO  MAKE  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

Mr.  Gill  declares  that  a  method  has  been  found 
which  is  actually  making  ''  citizens,  instead  of 
subjects,"  out  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  in  that  same  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  school  that  organizes  the  "School  City"  gov- 
ernment receives  a  charter  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  which  they  form  a  complete  municipal  gov- 
ernment, a  room  corresponding  to  a  ward.  A  mayor, 
board  of  councilmen,  judges,  policemen,  and  other  of- 
ficials are  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  scholars  for 
a  term  of  ten  weeks.  The  children  are  not  playing  city 
government.  There  is  no  make-belief.  The  laws,  to- 
gether with  the  trials,  convictions,  and  punishments  for 
their  violation,  are  all  real,  and  the  result  of  this  real 
experience  is  a  real  training  in  civic  responsibility,  and 
the  development  of  the  civic  spirit. 
The  following  are  the  laws  of  the  School  City : 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  GENERAL  CITY  LAW. 

Do  to  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  to  you. 
This  is  the  natural  law,  without  which  no  popular 
government  can  succeed,  and  it  is  the  general  law  of 
this  School  City,  to  which  all  other  laws  and  regula- 
tions must  conform. 

CHAPTER  n.— THINGS  PROHIBITED. 

Article  1.  Do  not  to  others  that  which  you  would 
not  wish  them  to  do  to  you. 

ORDER. 

,  Art.  2.  Anything  which  disturbs  the  order  in  halls, 
classrooms,  or  in  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  School  City  is  prohibited. 

Art.  8.  Anything  which  is  profane,  rude,  intention- 
ally unkind  or  impolite,  is  prohibited. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Art.  4.  Anything  which  detracts  from  the  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  of  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 

HEALTH. 

Art.  5.  An3rthing  which  detracts  from  the  healthful 
conditions  of  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Art.  6.  Anything  which  mars  or  destroys  property 
in  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 
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CHAPTER  III.— DUTIES. 

Article  1.  Every  citizen  is  in  duty  bound  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  this  School  City. 

CHAPTER  IV.— PUNISHMENTS. 

Article  1.  Any  citizen  violating  any  law  of  this 
School  City  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  not  less 


than  a  reprimand,  aqd  not  greater  than  a  withdrawal 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Art.  2.  No  punishment  shall  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion before  it  has  been  approved  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  then  it  must  be  put  promptly  into  effect. 

Note. — The  children  are  free  to  accept,  change,  or 
reject  these  laws,  and  to  make  additional  laws  as  cir- 
cumstances require.  They  invariably  accept  them  with- 
out change,  and  generally  with  much  enthusiasm. 


AN   ITALIAN  PRINCE'S  OPINION   OF  NEW  YORK. 


IMPRESSIONS  of  New  York  by  Prince  Bal- 
A  dassare  Odescalchi,  an  Italian  Senator,  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  liave  the  never- 
failing  interest  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  The  article,  which  is  very  elaborate,  opens 
thus  : 

New  York  is  an  immense  hive  where  swarms  an  in- 
finity of  people  ;  there  is  concentrated  an  extraordinary 
and  gigantic  agglomeration  of  work.  New  York  is  a 
monstrous  factory,  an  inferno, — anything  that  you  will 
save  an  eesthetic  and  refined  city.  Neither  the  ancient 
Greeks  nor  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  would  have 
beei\  able  to  conceive  of  it.  The  ancient  Romans,  with 
all  their  power,  would  not  have  been  capable  of  build- 
ing it.  The  feverish  activity  of  our  times  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science  were  needed  to  bring  it  forth. 
New  York  is  essentially  a  modern  monster. 

The  prince's  first  shock  was  the  inability  to 
find  a  guide  to  show  him  about  town,  as  in  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Being  directed  to  the  tourist  au- 
tomobiles, he  discovered  why  out-of-date  meth- 
ods of  touring  no  longer  obtained.  Only  a 
modern  invention  could  cope  with  the  task  of 
"  doing  "  New  York.  The  Broadway  buildings 
he  found  of  "  ugly  architecture,  with  a  few  rare 
ones  in  good  style,"  but  the  churches  "gener- 
ally in  good  taste,  the  Gothic  style  predominat- 
ing." though  they  '^appeared  like  Nuremberg 
toys,  placed  against  many-storied  buildings  over- 
topping their  towers."  One  skyscraper  with  a. 
Greek  temple  below  and  fifteen  or  twenty  stories 
above  lie  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  miracle 
of  modern  statics  crushing  the  simplicity  and 
the  purity  of  classic  antiquity.  The  jokes  of 
the  megaphone  man  at  the  expense  of  the  Lib- 
erty statue  did  not  impress  him,  and  he  remarks  : 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Americans  are 
great  lovers  of  jokes,  and  are  not  very  exigent  as  to 
their  being  refined.  To  explain  such  an  infantile  taste, 
they  say  that,  being  a  laborious  people,  with  minds 
always  active  and  on  business  tension,  they  consider 
jokes  as  useful  and  hygienic  refreshment,  and  are  not 
too  critical  of  their  quality. 

The  Italian  quarter  made  him  think  he  was  in 
Naples,  but  though  it  seemed  miserable  in  com- 
parison with  other   quarters  of  New  York,  he 


thought  it  cleaner,  and  the  people  politer  than 
in  Naples,  and  the  absence  of  beggars  indicated 
that  the  emigrants  had  bettered  themselves. 
After  commenting  on  the  hotel  arrangements, 
and  the  many  conveniences,  he  continues  : 

However,  all  human  service  is  lacking.  In  the  morn- 
ing, you  have  to  fill  your  own  bath-tub,  and,  having 
taken  the  bath,  you  must  empty  it.  To  dry  yourself, 
you  must  use  the  little  towels  of  the  washstand  ;  you 
must  clean  your  own  clothe.s,  and  to  get  your  boots 
cleaned  you  must  descend  to  the  street  and  go  in  search 
of  a  bootblack  if  you  do  not  find  one  on  the  lower  floor 
of  your  hotel.  If  you  ring  the  bell,  usually  no  one 
comes,  or  some  one  presents  himself  with  a  pitcher  of 
ice-water,  the  only  service  they  imagine  you  should  re- 
quire. All  other  service  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  maid 
who  every  morning  remakes  the  bed  and  cleans  super- 
ficially. 

Speaking  of  amusements,  the  writer  says  : 

As  for  American  dramatic  literature,  it  seems  to  me 
of  infantile  simplicity ;  but  with  all  that,  the  public 
gives  it  warm  welcome,  and  I  myself  have  heard  them 
laugh  boisterously  over  the  most  common  jokes. 

Of  the  people  in  the  streets,  he  says  : 

No  one  goes  on  the  street  for  pleasure,  as  too  often 
happens  in  our  cities.  It  is  a  busy  people,  proceeding 
rapidly  to  expedite  their  own  affairs.  The  gait  of  both 
women  and  men  is  remarkable  for  firmness.  I  think 
that  comes  from  American  education,  which  accustoms 
them  from  childhood  not  to  have  recourse  to  outside 
aid,  but  to  do  everything  for  themselves.  Besides  that, 
they  go  alone  from  their  earliest  years,  whence  comes 
that  frankness  and  ease  with  which  they  walk.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  immigration,  they  all  have  an 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  if  not  from  their  origin,  at  least 
from  acqui"ed  habit  and  mode  of  clothing.  Their  as- 
pect is  robust  and  healthy,  both  men  and  women.  The 
latter  have  fine  proportions  and  fresh  complexions,  and 
are  of  calm  demeanor ;  but  they  all  resemble  one  an- 
other, both  in  form  and  in  a  certain  uniformity  of  cos- 
tume. 

He  remarks,  however,  a  certain  carelessness 
that  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  Briton. 
The  habit  of  not  carrying  sticks  he  thinks  is  to 
enable  the  men  to  catch  moving  cars  and  get 
into  them  quickly.  Remarking  on  the  freedom 
of  women  and  the  respect  for  them  that  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  go  alone,  day  or  evening, 
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throngb  the  streets,  even  hatless  in  hot  weather, 
or  when  driving  or  riding,  he  says  : 

All  this  indicates  a  certain  rudeness  in  manners  that 
reveals  itself  in  many  ways.  For  example,  people  are 
seen  going  hastily  and  bumping  into  one  another,  with- 
out, however,  stopping  to  beg  pardon.  However,  you 
would  err  greatly  if  you  attributed  this  rudeness  to  ill- 
will,  for  the  American  is  by  nature  good-natured,  ho- 
naccUme^  as  is  vulgarly  said  in  Italy.  Such  rudeness 
of  manner  comes,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  Americans 
not  having  time  to  lose,  because  overloaded  with  busi- 
ness. For  example,  if  you  go  up  to  any  one  in  the  street 
to  ask  information,  the  American  will  stop  politely, 
and,  if  your  request  be  precise  and  clear,  will  answer 
you  with  courtesy,  but  in  few  words.  If,  however,  you 
try  to  continue  to  talk,  he  will  forsake  you  and  take  up 
his  way  without  even  greeting  you. 

Seeking  to  express  the  typical  American  spirit, 
the  prince  says  : 

First  of  all,  I  recall  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
American  spirit  as  audacity,  energy,  activity,  intensity 
of  work,  and  a  natural  tendency  for  business.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  attend  to  affairs,  day  and 
night,  from  puberty  to  death,  not  so  much  from  cupid- 
ity to  accumulate  money  as  from  the  passion  that  comes 
from  that  same  activity  and  from  the  attraction  of  ex- 
tending old  enterprises  and  starting  new  ones.  Even 
the  millionaires  never  cease  working  or  stop  to  enjoy 
an  idle  life  and  taste  the  pleasures  that  could  be  en- 
joyed with  the  accumulated  riches,  because  enamored 
of  the  work  that  awaits  them,  and  pushed  by  the  desire 


to  make  it  ever  more  gigantic.  Contrary  to  that  which 
too  often  exists  with  us,  their  work  is  esteemed  and 
always  prized,  and  does  not  exclude  one  from  the  high- 
est society.  For  example,  there  are  poor  young  stu- 
dents who  to  procure  the  means  of  pursuing  courses 
in  the  universities  in  the  winter  take  places  as  waiters 
in  the  restaurants  and  caf^s  of  the  principal  watering- 
places.  That  does  not  keep  them  from  attending,  in 
the  evening,  the  most  elegant  social  gatherings  and 
dancing  with  the  most  noted  young  ladies.  In  eesthet- 
ics,  American  fancy  causes  them  to  admire  above  all 
the  grandiose,  the  enormous,  the  gigantic.  Hence  the 
phrase  "the  highest  in  the  world"  that  they  apply  to 
everything  in  their  country.  In  America  they  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  They  are  blocking  out 
the  statue,  but  before  long  they  will  certainly  begin 
to  refine  it.  Their  tendency  to  instruction,  the  works 
of  their  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  museums,  are  certain  signs  that  dem- 
onstrate how  much  the  American  taste  is  being  raised 
and  tends  to  become  refined.  The  writer  finds  Ameri- 
can patriotism  a  very  special  brand  which  mostly  ignores 
Europe,  past  and  present,  completely.  He  recounts 
the  boasting  of  history,  products,  and  future  addressed 
to  the  delegates  of  all  European  parliaments.  He  tells 
especially  of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  ingenu- 
ously offered  to  welcome  any  of  the  European  guests 
at  a  banquet  as  citizens  of  his  great  and  beautiful  city — 
and  the  writer  was  clvls  ronumus  and  proud  of  it  I 
*'But  the  times  have  changed,"  he  sighs,  "  and  the 
epoch  when  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  an  honor  envied 
by  the  people  of  all  the  world  is  past  by  many  cen- 
turies." 


CONEY  ISLAND,  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PLAYGROUND. 


IT  may  well  be  doubted  whether  most  New 
Yorkers  themselves  have  come  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  which  travelers 
attach  to  their  great  summer  beach  resort,  Coney 
Island.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  transforma- 
tion which  the  island  has  undergone  during  the 
past  three  years  is  only  partially  comprehended. 
The  illustrated  description  of  the  great  play  city, 
by  Lindsay  Denison,  in  the  August  number  of 
Munsey's,  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  summer 
visitors  to  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Denison  tells  how  the  resort  sprang  into 
existence  a  generation  ago  and  from  a  haphaz- 
ard assemblage  of  bath-houses,  carousels,  cheap 
eating-places,  shooting  galleries,  music  halls, 
dancing  pavilions,  "  freak  "  shows,  and  various 
catchpenny  devices  gradually  developed  into  a 
populous  summer  settlement  where  vice  was 
rampant  and  honor  at  a  discount.  Finally, 
after  the  place  had  grown  to  be  so  "  tough  " 
that  thousands  shunned  it  after  a  single  visit,  it 
was  found  that  respectable  fun-seekers  demand- 
ed and  would  support  a  decently  conducted  re- 
port on  the  wland,    In  course  of  time  it  wa? 


duly  impressed  on  certain  capitalists  that  de- 
cency could  be  made  to  pay  dividends,  and  so 
there  came  about  a  revolution  in  the  character 
of  the  Coney  Island  amusement  places.  Soon 
the  character  of  the  crowds  that  went  to  the  is- 
land showed  a  marked  change.  There  was  far 
less  rowdyism  than  formerly.  Men  brought 
their  families  with  them  and  behaved  them- 
selves. Mr.  Denison  notes  some  of  the  present 
characteristics  of  the  resort  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

THE  FUN-SEEKER'S  PARADISE. 

It  is  essentially  a  place  of  merriment.  There  is  no 
reason  for  going  to  Coney  Island  except  to  have  fun. 
Over  its  railway  termini  might  well  be  written,  "Leave 
care  behind  all  ye  who  enter  here."  Down  from  the 
big  city — which,  thanks  to  the  hurry  of  the  railroads  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  possible,  is  but  little  more 
than  half  an  hour's  journey  away,— the  tens  of  thou- 
sands come  down  hungry  for  laughter  every  afternoon 
and  night  in  the  week.  On  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  the  crowds  increase  to  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred,  thousand.  The  fun-loving  spirit 
cannot  but  get  into  the  very  atmosphere.  There  are 
hmidr^s  who  Qom«  with  only  their  return  car  fare  io 
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their  pockets,  mere- 
ly (or  the  joy  of  mi  X- 
ing  with  the  crowds 
on  the  public  streets 
and  catching  the 
IWegeoseorhuman- 
ity  and  o(  good- 
humor  thatisevery- 


There  is  a  coa- 
stant  braying  of 
bands  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  and 
its  branches.  The 
frankfurter  kitch- 
en, the  miniature 
barbecue  for  the 

beef  sandwichen, 
the  mechanical  t«f- 
fy-pullers,  the 
swishing  pop -corn 
roosters,  countless 
exhibitions  of 
marltHmaiiHhip 
with  rifle  and  hand- 
thrown  ball  at  a 
h  undred  boothtt,  — 
these   entertftin- 

less  others  are  free 

aa  air  for  those  who  want  thetn.  For  him  who  has 
too  cents  of  good  and  lawful  money  and  a  willing- 
ness to  8[>end  It,  the  ioclosures  are  open  with  further 
opportunities  to  laugh.  Hereonemay  watch  those  who 
ride  on  cameis  or  miniature  trains,  who  "shoot  the 
chutfs"  or  "slide  the  slides," — exploits  that  sometimes 
prove  more  amusing  to  the  spectator  than  to  the  per- 
former. 

As  for  the  shows  one  can  nee  if  he  begins  a  round  of 
the  inside  entertalnment'i,— mho  shall  numljer  or  de- 
scribe them  r  The  appetite  of  the  American  people  for 
rapid  motion  has  produced  innumerable  gravity  rail- 
ways and  chutes  and  whirling  airship  swings.  There 
is  every  variation, — a  trip  through  the  Svpisa  Alps,  a 
whirl  through  scenes  from  heaven  and  liell  as  pictured 
by  artists  of  soniewbat  crude  but  alwayn  highly  colored 
Imagination,  a  tour  of  Europe,  a  visit  to  a  coal  mine, 
to  the  North  Pole,  ami  to  every  other  place  on  or  over 
or  under  the  earth  to  which  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
gravity  railway  can  be  adapted. 

All  the  Inclosure.^,  too,  have  dancing  pavilions,  where 
public  dancing  is  free.  The  most  notable  of  these  ia  built 
on  tlie  Dreamland  pier, — a  marvelonsly  beautiful  room 
of  simply  designed  decorations,  all  In  white,  which  spar- 
kles with  electric  lights,  at  night,  like  a  gem-set  casket. 

THE   BICl  SPECTACriLAR  SHOWS. 

Then  there  are  firemen's  exhibitions,  In  which  trained 
fire-flghl«rs  attack  sham  conflagrations  in  a  city  block 
made  of  iron  scenery,  after  a  rather  elaborate  acting 
out,  by  a  crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  people,  of  the 
life  in  a  city  street,  juat  to  make  the  display  more  real- 
istic.    The  flre.«uglQes  (ire  real,  the  horses  ap«  real,  the 


water  is  reft!,  and  the  leaps  of  men  and  women  from 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  into  the  life-nets  are  real. 
There  are  spectacles  like  "Creation,"  in  which  a  pano- 
rama of  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  pre.sented.  Id  the 
new  Brighton  Beach  Park,  which  is  well  over  toward 
the  aristocratic  Manhattan  Beach,  is  the  "Boer  War," 
whereactuaiparticipantf  In  the  South  African  struggle 
flght  their  battles  over  again  twice  a  day.  The  battle- 
field covers  thirteen  acres,  and  the  musketry  andtean- 
nonading  are  heard  miles  up  and  down  the  coast.  Moat 
pretentious  o(  all  this  year's  spectacles  is  the  "  Fall  of 
Port  Arthur,"  at  Luna  Park,  where  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese armies  bombard  each  other  over  the  crests  of  tin 
hills,  and  forty  miniature  warships,  under  their  own 
power,  circle  In  a  harbor  of  real  water,  flying  the  flags 
of  the  Ci'.ar  and  of  the  HIkado,  and  blaze  away  at  one 
another  and  the  fortifications. 

The  Brighton  Beach  Park,  when  finished,  will  be  as 
large  as  was  the  whole  Midway  at  BufTalo.  The  shows 
already  on  Coney  Island  are  greater  than  was  the  Pike 
at  St.  Xiouis,  It  is  a  city  that  will  not  fadeaway  or  tum- 
ble In  on  itself  at  the  end  of  an  exposition  season.  It  haa 
become  a  permanent  Institution,  with  a  flxed  popula- 
tion of  Its  own. 

Similar  amuBemeut  cities  are  being  -built  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Chicago  and  other  cen- 
ters of  population,  since  the  new  Coney  Island 
has  established  as  a  fact  and  as  a  safe  basis  for 
investment  that  "  the  American  people  will  pay 
freely  and  eagerly  for  fun  that  is  clean  »nd 
honest," 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
EDVARD  GRIEG'S  FIRST  SUCCESS. 


A  CHATTY,  personal  account  of  Grieg'a  early 
boyhood  is  contributed  to  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  by  the  Scamlinavian  composer  him- 
self. In  his  boyhood  lie  BuSered  many  trials, 
and  scored  several  BuccesBea  of  which  he  is  very 
proud.  He  tells  with  especial  glee  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Ole  Bull,  and  how  he  {Grieg)  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  musical  training  at  Leipsic. 
He  says : 


It  befell  that  one  summer's  day  a  rider  at  full  gallop 
dnsbed  up  from  the  road  to  Landas.  He  drew  up, 
reined  Id  his  ftery  Arab,  and  leaped  off.  It  was  he,— 
tbe  (airy  god  whom  I  had  dreamed  of  but  never  eeen  ; 
it  was  Ole  Bull.  It  did  not  quite  please  me  that  this 
god  simplfgot  oSand  behaved  like  a  man,  came  iu to 
the  room  and  smilingly  greeted  iu  all.  I  remember 
well  that  I  felt  fiomething  like  an  electric  current  pat* 
through  me  when  his  hand  touched  mine.  But  when 
this  divine  being  let  himself  go  so  far  as  to  make  jokes, 
It  was  clear  to  me^  to  my  silent  sorrow,  that  he  was  only 
a  man  after  all.  Unfortunately,  he  had  not  bis  violin 
with  him,  but  talk  be  could,  and  talk  be  diligently  did. 
We  all  listened  speechless  to  his  astounding  stories  of 
his  Journeys  in  America.  That  was  indeed  something 
formy  childish  imagination.  But  when  he  heard  I  had 
compoaed  music,  I  bad  to  go  to  the  piano  ;  all  my  en- 
treaties were  in  vain.  I  cannot  now  understand  what 
Ole  Bull  could  find  at  that  time  in  my  juvenile  pieces. 
Bat  he  was  quite  serious,  and  talked  quietly  to  my 
parents.  The  matter  of  their  <liscusHion  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  me.  For  suddenly  Ole  Bull  came 
to  me,  shook  me  in  his  own  way,  and  said,  "  Yon  are  to 
go  to  Leipsic  and    become  a  musician."    Everybody 


looked  at  me  affectionately,  and  I  understood  just  one 
thing,  that  a  good  fairy  was  stroking  my  cheek  and 
and  that  I  was  happy.  And  my  good  parents!  Not 
one  moment's  opposition  or  hesitation  ;  everything  was 
arranged,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  What  thanks  I  owed  to  them— plus  Ole 
Bull— I  only  saw  clearly  at  a  later  time. 


EXPERIMENTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  THEORY  OF 
DESCENT. 


THE  profuaion  of  surprising  and  significant 
results  which  the  science  of  immunity,  in 
spite  of  its  youth,  has  brought  to  light  servea  to 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  medicine  as  a  bio- 
logieat  science.  The  tlieory  of  the  "  an ti- bodies," 
as  stated  for  bacteriology,  seems  to  serve,  not 
only  as  the  focal  point  of  intcreet  for  medical 
investigation,  but  it  has  aieo  brought  out  facts 
that  bear  npon  fundamental  queatione  of  biolog- 
ical significance. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  tbe  liuman  race, 
the  question  of  all  questions  for  mankind,  has  so 
far  fonnd  its  answer  only  in  the  fossil  records 
of  the  rocks,  in  the  summing  up  of  tbe  evolution 
of  the  race  which  tbe  study  of  embryology  shows 
to  occur  during  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  structural  relations  which  the 
anatomists  have  found  to  exist  between  different 


The  possibility  of  confirming  the  relation- 
ships believed  to  exist  between  the  different 
orders  of  animals  by  chemical  means,  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Robert  Rossle  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  tlie  Biologisehes  Centralbiatt  (Leipsic), 
is  most  welcome,  considering  the  meager  facts, 
and  the  links  lost  from  the  chain  of  evidence  as 
we  have  found  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

Bacteriology  has  shown  that  certain  sub- 
stances called  "  anti-bodies,"  in  solution  in  the 
blood,  resist  the  action  of  poisons  thrown  out 
by  disease  germs  or  other  foreign  matters,  and 
these  resistant  principles  are  produced  in  greater 
quantities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  kind 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  resisted, 

Tbe  three  groups  of  anti-bodies,  lysins.  ag- 
glutins,  and  precipitins,  have,  aa  a  common 
characteristic,  a  high  but  not  absolute  degree  of 
specificity. 
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The  intraperitoneal,  nitravenous,  or  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  an  animal  with  cellular 
material  causes  the  blood  to  react  and  produce, 
in  resistance  against  the  foreign  bodies,  lysins, 
which  have  the  power  of  dissolving  material, 
such  as  blood  corpuscles,  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  substance  injected,  and  it  will  also  dis- 
solve cells,  as  blood  corpuscles,  etc.,  of  closely 
related  species  of  animals. 

In  the  same  way,  agglutins,  produced  in  re- 
sistance to  cells  injected  from  any  animal,  will 
cause  the  blood  corpuscles  of  that  animal  or  of 
closely  related  stock  to  adhere  in  small  groups, 
in  the  familiar  reaction  of  agglutination. 

Precipitins,  resulting  "from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  albuminous  fluids  into  the  blood, 
produce  a  precipitate  in  these  same  solutions, 
or  in  solutions  that  are  very  closely  related 
biochemically. 

The  significance  of  the  imperfect  specificity 
of  these  resistant  principles  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  their  use  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
systematic  relationships  of  animals. 

For  example,  the  more  marked  the  reaction 
of  a  serum  upon  the  blood  corpuscles  of  an 
animal  is,  the  nearer  that  animal  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  animal  that  the  serum  was  origi- 
nally prepared  to  act  upon.  A  serum  prepared 
to  act  on  animal  A  produces  a  stronger  reaction 
on  animal  B  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
the  systematic  relationship  of  the  two  animals. 
And  in  addition  to  this  evidence  of  relationship, 
cells  from  either  animal  will  produce  no  resist- 


ant serum  when  injected  into  the  blood  of  the. 
other.  The  anthropoid  apes  produce  no  anti- 
bodies in  response  to  the  action  of  human  serum 
or  human  blood  corpuscles. 

Different  kinds  of  milk, — for  example,  human 
milk  and  cow's  milk, — may  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  this  biochemical  relation,  for  when  the 
fluid  used  for  making  an  animal  immune  to  any 
injurious  principle  is  mixed  with  the  serum  of 
the  immunized  animal  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed. 

By  the  same  process,  the  close  relationship  of 
the  chick  and  the  dove,  the  horse  and  the  don- 
key, tlie  fox  and  the  dog,  the  goat  and  the  sheep, 
has  been  shown. 

The  power  of  reaction  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals against  foreign  albuminous  substances  is 
so  delicate  that  .02  gram  injected  during  the 
course  of  a  month  will  cause  the  formation  of  a 
specific  precipitin. 

Although  these  reactions  serve  as  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  theory  of  descent,  they  can- 
not be  taken  to  distinguish  species  and  varieties, 
for  nature  does  not  make  sharp  distinctions  be- 
tween different  classes  of  animals,  but  gives 
transitional  forms. 

On  the  whole,  Darwin's  theory  receives  a  bril- 
liant support  in  these  biochemical  reactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  apparent  that  an- 
imals have  the  general  power  of  resisting  for- 
eign albuminous  substances,  and  it  would  be  an 
interesting  problem  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
back  through  the  animal  kingdom. 


THE  REACTION   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DEFEAT  UPON  THE 

MOSLEM  WORLD  IN  ASIA. 


THE  famous  Hungarian  traveler,  Arminius 
Vdmb^ry,  contributes  a  timely  and  spirit- 
ed article  to  the  Deutsche  Revue.  He  speaks  of 
the  effect  which,  after  only  about  a  year,  the 
amazing  victories  of  the  Japanese  have  produced 
upon  the  Asiatic  nations  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  those  under  the  Russian  scepter, 
and  others  still  politically  independent, — the 
Turks,  Persians,  Afghans,  Khirgiz,  and  Mon- 
gols. He  predicts  further  most  momentous 
changes  as  a  result  of  Russia's  crushing  reverses. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
Mussulmans*  present  view  of  Russia  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  awe  and  fear  with  which  they 
have  regarded  her  ever  since  Ivan  the  Terrible 
conquered  the  Asiatic  hordes,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Since  then  she  has  been  their  arch- 
enemy, the  victorious  antagonist  who  has  driven 


them  ever  farther  back.  That  Russia  was  but 
an  advance  guard  of  Western  civilization  conld 
not  easily  become  evident  to  the  good  but  som- 
nolent nations  of  the  Orient  ;  to  them,  Russia 
appeared  as  Allah's  scourge,  whom  it  was  vain 
to  resist.  On  the  Bosporus,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  regular  armies,  the  most  insulting 
and  injurious  demands  of  the  Russian  court  were 
acceded  to,  in  order  to  avoid  war,  since  it  was 
felt  that  any  conflict  would  only  lead  to  loss  of 
territory  and  of  prestige.  Aided  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Western  nations,  the  sinking  spirits 
of  the  Mohammedans  were  raised  for  a  while  in 
the  Crimean  War,  but  in  the  end  this  conflict 
brought  them  more  loss  than  gain.  In  Persia, 
conditions  were  no  better.  Russia's  grip  upon 
Persia  is  even  stronger  than  upon  Turkey.  Not 
only  is  the  northern  edge  of  that  country  radi- 
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cally  nnderminedy  but  Russia's  influence  extends 
far  beyond  its  center  ;  and  were  it  not  that  Eng- 
land bars  the  way,  the  whole  country  would 
easily  fall  under  the  Muscovite  sway.  Russia's 
conquest  of  the  Turcomans,  the  robber  barons 
who  had  deemed  themselves  invincible,  was 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  fear  with  which 
the  Persians  regarded  Russia.  After  the  power 
of  those  dreaded  nomads  was  broken,  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Afghans,  near  the 
Punjab,  in  1885,  strengthened  Russia's  influ- 
ence in  the  country  bordering  on  India  also, 
and  the  Afghan  nation,  which  boasted  of  its 
heroic  resistance  to  the  English,  had  to  recog- 
nize a  dangerous  and  invincible  foe  in  the  White 
Czar.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  until 
the  recent  occurrences  in  the  far  East — until 
news  came  of  the  victories  of  the  Japanese  by 
sea  and  land. 

These  reports  were  as  startling  as  thunder  in  a  clear 
sky  to  the  Moslem  nations  of  Asia,  and  it  may  be  im- 
agined what  profound  impression  they  created,  what 
astonishment  they  aroused.  ...  As  a  matter  of  course, 
as  the  Japanese  are  being  glorified,  so,  in  corresponding 
measure,  are  the  Russians  contemptuously  spoken  of, 
and  their  government  described  as  criminal  and  incom- 
petent,— ^nay,  the  very  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  of 
which  Mohammedan  countries  have  been  accused  are 
now  charged  against  the  Russians.  Along  with  these 
manifestations  we  have,  naturally,  a  harsh  criticism  of 
the  conception  hitherto  prevailing  in  Moslem  lands  re- 
garding the  power  and  greatness  of  the  northern  Colos- 
sus. Shame  is  felt  at  the  fear  inspired  by  a  country 
which  has  proved  to  be  hollow  and  impotent,  but  still 
more  at  the  defeats  which  the  Moslem  nations  have  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  so  greatly  overrated  giant, 
and  different  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
owing  to  the  experiences  in  Manchuria  the  Moslems 
may  look  forward  to  a  more  hopeful  future.  .  .  .  The 
Mohammedans  of  India  are  no  less  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  the  Russian  arms,  although 
the  animating  principle  here  is  not  so  much  a  feeling  of 
revenge  against  the  arch-foe  of  Islam  as  the  fact  that  an 
Asiatic  nation  has  triumphed  over  a  Christian  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  reaction  of  the  Russian  re- 
verses in  Manchuria  upon  the  relations  of 
Russia  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia  will  entail 
serious  consequences.  The  change  regards  not 
so  much  the  present  as  the  course  of  events  in 
the  future,  for  at  present  the  pressure  of 
Russia's  hand  upon  the  Mohammedan  subjects 
of  the  Czar  is  .still  suflBciently  strong  to  pre- 
clude violent  revolts  or  a  sudden  shaking  off  of 
the  yoke.  The  writer  holds  that  in  Turkey 
Russia's  power  is  too  great  to  justify  any  fears 
at  this  time.  The  Sultan  is  almost  a  vassal  of 
the  Czar.  Were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
policy  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  former,  the  confusion  reigning 
within  and  without  his  dominions,  now  would 
be  the  time  to  take  advantage   of    his   arch- 


enemy's plight.  For  the  present,  Turkey  can 
reap  no  profit  from  the  events  in  the  far  East. 
Still  less  can  Persia  do  so,  as  she  is  yet  more 
firmly  in  the  clutches  of  the  Czar.  Irresolution, 
false  conception  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
arbitrary  tyranny,  lawlessness,  and  the  other 
shortcomings  of  Turkey  beset  Persia  also. 

Far  more  disastrous  for  Russia  may  the  reaction 
caused  by  her  reverses  prove  in  sections  where 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  only  laid  its 
plans,  the  success  of  which  still  rests  with  the 
future.  In  this  connection  Afghanistan  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  present  Emir  assumed, 
in  contradistinction  to  his  father's  policy,  an  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  England,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  friendli- 
ness to  Russia,  which  was,  of  course,  reciprocated 
by  that  country.  Among  other  things,  he  con- 
stantly sought  to  fan  the  fire  of  revolt  among 
the  unruly  tribes  of  northwestern  India.  After 
the  news  of  Russia's  disasters  by  sea  and  land,  a 
sudden  change  of  scene  took  place  at  Kabul. 
The  Emir  seemed  to  drop  his  plans  for  inciting 
the  border  tribes.  Khas  Khan,  the.  instigator 
of  the  anti-English  policy,  lost  his  influence  at 
court,  and  other  evidences  of  friendliness  to 
England  were  exhibited. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  liberal-minded  Asiatics, 
the  Japanese  have  been  chosen  by  Providence 
to  be  the  avengers  of  their  brethren,  hitherto 
held  in  subjection  by  Russia  :  they  have  broken 
the  spell  of  Russian  invincibility,  and  it  is  easily 
comprehensible  that  the  Oriental  should  recog- 
nize in  the  Japanese  nation  his  savior,  regard  it 
with  pride,  and  wish  to  take  the  achievements 
of  Japanese  culture  for  models. 

New  thoughts  and  ideas  do  not,  indeed,  readily 
make  their  way  in  Islam,  but  when  events  are  freighted 
with  a  hope  for  betterment,  and  the  people  recognize 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  revenge  for  the  ignominy 
and  degradation  which  they  have  suffered,  then  the 
chains  that  bind  even  the  most  inveterate  conservatism 
soon  burst  asunder,  humanity  steps  into  its  rights,  and 
even  the  dreamy  Oriental  girds  himself  for  unexi)ected 
effort. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Russia  has,  by  her  reverses  in  the  far  East, 
lost  her  nimbus  of  power  and  greatness,  and  has 
fallen  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  Asia. 

This  has  reference,  not  alone  to  her  military  prowess, 
but  even  far  more  to  the  witchcraft  and  skill  with  which 
the  simple  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  half  of  Asia  in- 
vested her.  The  Russian  propaganda,  namely,  has  al- 
ways known  how  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  West,  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
technology,— nay,  all  the  achievements  of  the  European 
intellect, — were  pure  Russian  products ;  it  has  embla- 
zoned the  Russian  flag  with  all  the  achievements  of  the 
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Western  world.  So  that  in  these  respects,  too,  a  change 
will  be  wrought  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Orientals,  and 
in  her  struggle  with  Japan  Russia  may  not  only  forfeit 
her  present  standing  in  the  far  East,  but  the  prestige 
she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  throughout  all  Asia. 

Arabia  and  Home  Rule. 

A  former  French  consul,  writing  in  La  Revue, 
has  a  note  on  the  national  movement  in  Arabia 
and  the  decline  of  French  influence  in  Asia 
Minor. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
been  attracted  to  a  national  Arab  movement  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  short  time  ago  the  Supreme 
Committee  of  the  National  Arab  Party  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  Arabs  and  the  foreign  powers 
declaring  that  it  is  now  desirable  for  the  Arabs 
to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  found  an  in- 
dependent Arab  empire  which  should  include 
all  the  Arab  countries  of  Asia,  extending  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  The  writer  thinks  this 
the  psychological  moment  for  the  French  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  Arabia  instead  of  choosing  this 
very  time  to  abandon  almost  entirely  their  re- 
ligious protectorate  in  Asia  Minor,  thus  leaving 
the  field  free  to  all  other  nations.  France  ought 
at  once  to  endeavor  to  regain  her  influence  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  where,  he  asserts, 
she  has  many  friends  and  warm  partisans,  and 
a  name  universally  respected.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  war  or  armed  conquest,  but  simple  pacific 
penetration.     Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  he  con- 


tinues, are  on  the  second  route  to  India,  and  a 
few  great  canals  in  connection  with  the  railways 
would  make  these  countries  remarkably  pros- 
perous. He  feels  certain  that  for  years  the 
English  have  been  intriguing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  Arabia,  but  the  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favor- 
able results.  In  the  extreme  hinterland  of 
Aden,  the  people,  he  is  sure,  would  never  ac- 
cept British  rule. 

The  principal  organizers  of  the  Arab  Patriotic 
League  are  supposed  to  be  in  Europe,  but  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  Arab  National  Party 
is  in  close  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  happy  moment  has  been  chosen  for 
issuing  the  manifesto.  Now  is  the  time  for 
France  to  act  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Arabia.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  too  late,  and  what  happened 
in  Egypt  will  be  repeated  in  Asia.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  cry  out  against  England's  action  in 
Egypt, — it  was  the  abstention  of  France  which 
forced  England  to  act  and  reap  the  advantages 
of  her  action.  France  ought  not  to  let  Morocco 
hypnotize  her.  The  monopolies  and  the  markets 
in  Arabia  are  reserved  for  the  European  states 
which  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Arab  nation. 
England,  no  doubt,  hopes  to  be  remembered,  but 
France  has  claims  quite  as  good.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Catholic  protectorate  may  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  the  awakening  of  the  Arab 
nation  may  bring  disastrous  consequences  to 
France  if  she  does  not  recognize  the  situation 
and  endeavor  to  profit  by  it. 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  CHINESE  JOURNALISM, 


A  REMARKABLE  awakening  is  evident  in 
the  Chinese  press.  The  publications  of 
China  have  not  developed  sufficiently  to  show 
the  colorlessness  and  banality  of  the  European 
and  American  press.  Chinese  editors  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  when  anybody  steals  he  is 
known  as  a  thief.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  the  Chinese  newspaper  is  the  section 
in  which  are  published  the  imperial  decrees. 
These  show  the  great  authority  and  power  of 
the  central  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
corruption  of  the  administration  employees  on 
the  other.  A  Polish  writer,  Gustav  Olechowski, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  student  of  Chi- 
nese affairs,  recently  published  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  Chinese  press  in  the  Tygodnik  llus- 
trowany,  of  Warsaw.  Mr.  Olechowski  quotes 
verbatim  some  of  the  more  characteristic  im- 
perial decrees.     Here  is  one  : 


The  twenty-third  day  of  the  second  moon  [March  8 
of  our  calendar].  Chao-Eng-Chen,  governor  of  Hunan, 
has  asked  us  to  recompense  and  to  punish  some  of  his 
subalterns.  So  we  thank  Ngai-Chow-Ki,  the  prefect  of 
Chao-Che-Fu  ;  Lien-Chai-Chen,  the  prefect  of  Chao- 
Chen;  Tan- Pan -In,  the  prefect  of  In-Chu  Fu.  All 
these  officials  deserve  our  highest  praise.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  punish  Ngai-Lie-Iuen,  the  prefect  of  In-Jen- 
Fu,  who  permits  his  subordinates  to  extort  money 
from  the  people ;  Inon-In-Chao,  the  sub-prefect  of  In- 
Ming-Len,  because  of  his  lack  of  energy  toward  his  sub- 
alterns and  of  his  bad  reputation ;  Ten-Ai-Chao, 
because  of  his  selection  of  unworthy  assistants  ;  Chen- 
Kin-Chao,  Lin-Ioen-Tuan,  and  Ten-Ki-Fang,  assistant 
sub-prefects,  who  are  frivolous  and  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  punish  all  these  officials  by  degrading  them 
in  rank.  As  to  the  directors  Li-Chen-In,  U-San-See, 
and  U-Ze,  they  are  too  old  and  too  weak  to  perform 
their  duties.  We  order  these  mandarins  to  leave  their 
offices  at  once  and  return  for  good  to  their  familleB  and 
homes.  We  leave  all  the  other  matters  presented  to  us 
by  the  governor  to  his  own  decision,  with  this  one  ooa- 
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ditioii--that  he  let  ns  know  what  measures  he  has  taken. 
Universal  respect  for  this  order  is  commanded. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  it  seems,  is  not  always 
polite  toward  his  subjects.  Here  is  another  de- 
cree : 

Li-Chien-Soan,  viceroy  of  Fokien  and  Chekiang,  has 
prayed  ns  to  punish  the  following  officials :  Sin-Youen- 
Che,  sub-prefect  at  In-Pin-Chien,  because  of  his  bad 
reputation  and  frequent  visits  to  disreputable  houses  ; 
Lu-Te-Kong,  sub-prefect  at  Chan-Taj-Lien,  because  of 
his  general  incapacity  ;  In-Ju-Kiang,  because  the  mer- 
chants of  his  district  feel  bad  toward  him  ;  Lai-Ouang- 
long,  colonel  at  Fu-Fu-Men,  because  of  his  bad  habits 
and  lack  of  tact ;  Pej-Ju-Tag,  lieutenant,  because  he 
knows  nothing ;  Laj-Uen-Uao,  commander,  because  he 
only  thinks  how  to  make  money  and  behaves  worse 
than  the  worst  kind  of  a  robber ;  Uang-Ko-Fou,  com- 
mander, because  he  is  so  old  and  lacks  vitality.  So  we 
degrade  all  these  officials  and  functionaries.  Universal 
respect  for  this  decree  is  commanded. 

Another  characteristic  imperial  decree  is  the 
following,  dated  **the  25th  day  of  the  second 
moon 


j» 


The  president  of  the  department  of  justice  has  com- 
municated to  the  viceroy  of  both  Koangs  and  to  the 
governor  of  Kong  Tong  that  the  mandarin,  Sin-Chen- 
Nun,  while  superintending  the  state  examinations  last 
year,  committed  some  serious  offenses  against  the  law, 
and  that,  later  on,  he  himself  asked  the  court  to  fix  his 
punishment.  He  must  be  punished,  according  to  the 
law,  by  suspension  from  office  for  nine  months ;  but  as 
he  himself  has  confessed  his  culpability  and  asked  for 
punishment,  it  is  permitted  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  par- 
don him.  With  regard  to  his  assistant  mandarins,  they 
must  be  degraded  to  a  lower  rank.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  buy  back  their  positions.  A  general 
respect  for  this  decree  is  commanded. 


SOME    CHINESE    "WANT    ADS. 

So  much  for  the  official  portion  of  the  Chinese 
journals.  As  to  the  non- official  section,  it  is 
generally  poor  enough.  But  in  the  advertising 
columns  we  find  some  marvelously  humorous 
productions.  There  are,  for  example,  some  mat- 
rimonial advertisements.  In  the  Kuo-Min-Dji- 
iJV  (National  Gazette)  for  September  17,  1904, 


there  were  two  noteworthy  announcements.   One 
was  signed  by  a  young  Chinaman. 

Wife  Wanted. — A  young  man  wants  to  marry  a 
handsome  young  woman.  Following  are  the  virtues 
which  my  future  wife  is  certainly  expected  to  possess : 
(1)  Chinese  and  European  education  ;  (2)  perfect  health ; 
(3)  excellent  knowledge  of  cookery ;  (4)  mastery  of  the 
art  of  needlework  ;  (5)  normal,  un pinched  feet ;  (6)  char- 
acter enough  to  bear  poverty  if  she  has  to.  The  candi- 
dates for  my  hand  are  expected  to  send  application  and 
photograph  to  the  newspaper  office. 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  journal  ap- 
pears an  advertisement  from  a  Chinese  girl  who 
has  evidently  had  experience  in  practical  life, 
who  knows  Chinese  young  men  well,  and  who 
has,  moreover,  read  the  advertisement  already 
quoted.  She  asks  that  her  "ad  '*  be  inserted  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.     It  follows  : 

In  your  issue  of  September  17,  1904,  appeared  an 
advertisement  for  a  wife.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
I  regret  having  reasons  to  believe  that  this  particular 
young  man  is  not  gifted  with  such  qualities  as  I  would 
expect  in  my  future  husband.  I  am  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  have  waited  until  now  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
deliver  me  from  my  maiden's  prison.  Having  heard 
that  it  is  usual  in  some  countries  of  the  world  to  adver- 
tise about  such  things,  I  have  prepared  ten  paragraphs 
embodying  the  conditions  expected  of  my  future  hus- 
band. I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  published  in  your 
paper.  (1)  My  husband  must  have  both  Chinese  and 
European  education  ;  (2)  we  must  please  each  other  in 
age  and  appearance ;  (3)  my  husband  will  be  permitted 
to  have  no  other  wife,  nor  will  he  be  permitted  to  have 
any  relations  whatsoever  with  ladies  outside  of  his  own 
home  ;  (4)  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  frequent  caf4s  or 
gambling-houses,  or  to  drink  with  actresses;  (5)  he 
must  not  smoke  opium ;  (6)  he  must  have  no  dark 
spots  on  his  record  ;  (7)  my  husband  must  shave  off  his 
mustache  and  whiskers  until  he  is  forty  years  old  ;  (8) 
he  must  permit  his  wife  full  liberty  to  go  out  of  and 
come  into  the  house  in  as  free  a  manner  as  though  she 
were  a  man ;  (9)  my  husband  must  allow  me  general 
liberty  of  movement,  like  other  free  people ;  (10)  my 
husband  must  place  at  my  disposal  one  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  and  deposit  with  a  bank,  as  a  guarantee,  this 
payment  for  three  years  in  advance.  I  will  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  receive  for  me  re- 
plies from  the  candidates  hwo  may  respond. 


THE  PROGRESS   OF  GERMAN  CHINA. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  JANSON  dis- 
cusses, in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau^  the 
progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
German  protectorate  of  Kiao-Chau.  He  had 
written,  in  the  same  journal,  of  the  conditions 
there  about  -a  year  before, — February,  1904.  He 
then  observed  that  the  systematic  methods  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  missions  and 
financial  concerns,  gave  assurance  of  a  rapid 
development  in  every  field.     His  present  infor- 


mation is  based  upon  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  imperial  navy  department,  carried  up  to 
October,  1904.  One  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  advance  accomplished  is  the  moral 
victory  which  has  been  achieved,  the  Germans 
having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  and  6f  their  government.  Since 
last  June,  Tsi-nan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shangtung, 
and  Tsing-tau  are  connected  by  rail,  and  a  Chi- 
nese  hospital  has  been  opened  in  the  former 
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town  under  the  management  of  a  naval  oculist. 
In  a  little  over  half  a  year,  thirty-five  hundred 
Chinese  have  received  treatment  there.  In  the 
town  of  Kiao-Chau,  in  the  neutral  zone,  a  poly- 
clinic, established  in  a  temple,  was  also  largely 
frequented,  treatment  and  medicines  being  given 
gratis.  Within  the  protectorate,  too,  care  for 
the  Chinese  has  been  displayed  by  building  a 
new  polyclinic  at  Litsun,  and  in  Tai-tung-tschen 
the  inhabitants  themselves  built  a  hospital. 
Other  sanitary  undertakings  are  in  progress. 
The  Europeans,  too,  profit  by  such  measures,  for 
the  origin  of  epidemics  is  thereby  more  readily 
discovered,  and  steps  can  be  taken  in  time  to 
fight  them.     General  Janson  proceeds  : 

In  consequence  of  all  these  sanitary  measures,  the 
number  of  alarming  diseases  in  the  protectorate  has  be- 
come very  small,  and  the  once  notorious  "Tsingtau 
itself  may  be  considered  perfectly  salubrious."  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  this  is  its  having  developed  into  a 
seaside  resort.  In  the  year  covered  by  the  report  it  had 
five  hundred  visitors,  among  them  two  hundred  Eng- 
lish. Of  still  greater  importance  for  the  colony  is  the 
completion  of  the  convalescent  home  "  Mecklenburg- 
haus,"  in  a  highland  region  of  Lau-schau,  amid  wildly 
romantic,  magnificent  scenery.  As  regards  intellectual 
development,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent missions  are  making  constant  progress.  The  in- 
terest in  the  German  language  already  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  Shangtung. 

Another  field  in  which  there  is  an  increasingly 
successful  cooperation  with  the  natives  is  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 


I  have  spoken  of  how  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  was 
aroused  in  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees.  I  also  men- 
tioned how  slight  their  knowledge  had  up  to  that  time 
been  of  the  economic  significance  of  forests,  and  of 
their  r6le  as  regulators  of  atmospheric  precipitation. 
In  refreshing  contrast  to  this  is  the  vividly  aroused  in- 
terest of  the  Chinese  Government  in  afforestation.  Grov- 
ernor  Chou-fou  has  commissioned  some  officials  to  visit 
the  plantation  near  Tsing-tau,  and  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  range  of  hills  surrounding  his  capital  planted 
with  trees  according  to  the  German  model,  and  thereby 
inaugurate  a  rational  control  of  the  streams. 

Trade  is  evidently  in  an  increasingly  flourish- 
ing condition.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in 
imports,  exports,  and  revenue.  General  Janson 
believes  that  German  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  both  Germans  and  Chinese. 

All  the  presumptions,  then,  of  a  healthy  growth 
have  been  verified,  and  the  results  thus  far  Justify  a 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  development  of  Kiao- 
Chau  into  a  really  productive  colony,  whose  signifi- 
cance for  us  must  be  compared,  not  with  the  worthless 
Wei-hai-Wei  of  the  English,  but  with  Hongkong,  nat- 
urally in  proportion  to  the  smaller  extent  of  our  trade 
in  the  East  as  compared  with  that  of  the  English.  For 
that  very  reason,  I  would  here  repeat,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Tsing-tau's  means  of  defense  is  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent necessity.  Since  we  pursue  an  honest  policy  of 
the  open  door  in  our  protectorate,  and  base  our  relations 
to  China  solely  upon  the  promotion  of  mutual  wel- 
fare, there  is  indeed  no  foundation  for  the  assumption, 
sometimes  expressed,  that  the  issue  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war,  as  yet  undetermined,  may  work  some  change 
in  our  position.  Considerations  based  upon  the  shifting 
of  relations  of  the  powers  in  East  Asia  must  not,  there- 
fore, lessen  our  solicitude  for  Kiao-Chau. 


DANE  VERSUS  GERMAN  IN  SCHLESWIG. 


WHILE  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  position  of  the  Poles  in  the  German 
Empire  and  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged for  the  maintenance  of  their  language, 
national  institutions,  and  even  hereditary  land, 
the  position  of  the  Danes  in  Schleswig,  also 
smarting  under  the  policy  of  Prussification,  has 
not  received  as  mucli  consideration  as  it  de- 
serves. Ever  since  the  Danish-Prussian  war  of 
1864,  Germany  has  been  attempting  to  dena- 
tionalize the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  Attempts  to 
Germanize  the  land  and  stamp  out  the  Danish 
language,  however,  have  not  been  generally  suc- 
cessful. Charges  of  great  injustice  have  been 
made.  Many  Danes  born  and  reared  in  the 
province  have  been  disfranchised  simply  for  vot- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  The  Danish  language  is 
forbidden  in  schools  and  churches  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sermon  iu  Danish  ouce  in  9,  while), 


numerous  fines  are  imposed  for  the  most  trifling 
ojffenses,  and  ''  life  is  made  intolerable  in  order 
that  the  people  might  be  compelled  to  become 
German."  A  Danish- American  reader  of  the 
Review  op  Reviews  points  out  that,  according 
to  Clause  V.  of  the  peace  treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia,  the  Danes  who  wished  and 
voted  so  were  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining united  with  Denmark.  Bismarck,  how- 
ever, failed  to  keep  the  solemn  word  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  and  as  a  result  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question  is  added  to  the  problems 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  before  the  Ger- 
man Empire  of  to-day.  In  a  ringing  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  on  what  he  calls  the 
*<  struggle  for  the  soil,"  Mr.  Erik  Givskov  re- 
counts the  struggles  of  Danes  and  Poles  against 
<<  Prussification  "  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Notwithstanding  the  great  intellectual 
and  economic  achievements  of  German  culture 
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daring  the  past  fifty  years,  he  says,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  on  the  battlefield  that  Germany 
has  won  her  most  splendid  victories.  For  that 
very  reason,  the  victories  are  incomplete. 

For  while  you  can  conquer  sword  in  hand,  you  can- 
not assimilate  an  alien  race  by  the  sword ;  but  the  Grer- 
mans  have  been  drilled  into  such  excellent  soldiers  that 
they  have  become  saturated  by  the  military  instinct  and 
fail  to  see  this  sim pie  truth.  The  sub j  ugated  races  being 
unwilling  to  discard  their  mother  tongue  and  national 
culture  in  order  to  become  Germans,  only  one  means 
presents  itself  to  the  militaristic  and  militant  Grerman 
mind  for  achieving  this  matter-of-course  purpose, — 
coercion- and  force. 

Mr.  Givskov  marvels  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  the  Prussian  ruling  classes  to  understand 
that  the  evils  of  repression  are  not  cured  by 
more  repression.  It  is  a  fact,  he  points  out 
with  evidence  from  history,  that  the  national 
and  economic  awakening  of  the  Poles  and  Danes 
in  Germany  is  simply  the  reaction  against  force 
of  two  downtrodden  races.  The  Danes  have  it 
even  worse  than  the  Poles,  he  reminds  us,  be- 
cause, while  the  Poles  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  the  Danes  are  a  mere 
handful  (100,000)  against  all  the  might  of  Prus- 
sia. When  Bismarck  repealed  Clause  V.  of  the 
Prague  treaty,  which  ended  the  Prusso-Danish 
War,  many  Danes,  discouraged  at  the  prospect, 
became  Germans,  or  sold  out  to  Germans.  All 
the  machinery  of  the  powerful  Berlin  govern- 
ment is  applied  to  denationalize  these  Danes. 
The  German  language  is  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
the  country  is  deluged  with  officials  ;  "all  that 
is  rich  and  noble  belongs  to  the  dominant  race." 
Still  the  population  does  not  waver. 

It  has  its  backbone  in  Danish  culture.  Danish  litera- 
turetfind  art  are  the  mental  property  of  even  the  peasant 
farmer,  and  when  the  children, — who  do  not  emigrate 
any  more,~have  grown  up  they  are  sent  to  a  Danish 


high  school  to  improve  their  neglected  education.  And 
they  return  firm  in  their  resolution  to  take  up  the  bat- 
tle where  the  old  generation  left  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  her  overpowering 
strength,  Grermany  has  been  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  little  band  of  Danes  on  her  northern 
frontier.  In  spite  of  Grerman  colonization  associations, 
in  spite  of  German  land  banks  and  savings-banks  amply 
provided  with  capital  from  das  Vaterlandy  and  in  spite 
of  the  German  Government,  which  employs  the  large 
funds  belonging  to  the  crown  lands  and  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  from  the  Danes,— in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  Danes  are  slowly  reacquiring  their  pater- 
nal soil. 

As  a  result  of  the  Germanizing  efforts  of  the 
first  thirty  years,  the  number  of  Danish  farms 
has  increased,  and  that  of  the  German  farms 
decreased.  For  the  Danish  farmers  will  not 
become  Germans  any  more  than  their  Polish 
fellow-citizens.  They  continue  to  talk  Danish, 
they  teach  the  immigrated  Germans  to  talk 
Danish,  and  very  frequently  the  sons  of  these 
Germans  become  as  zealous  Danes  as  their 
neighbors.  Even  in  the  schools,  the  Danish 
boys  are  making  proselytes  among  the  immi- 
grated children.  This  writer  believes  that  in  the 
end  the  Danish  plowshare  will  conquer  the  Ger- 
man sword.     He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

The  Grerman  Empire  was  founded  by  the  sword ;  it 
is  kept  together  by  the  sword,— the  only  tool  which 
Grermans,  in  spite  of  all  their  industrial  and  scientific 
ability,  appear  to  understand  the  wielding  of  with  real 
success.  But  the  sword  is  not  by  any  means  a  convin- 
cing argument  against  a  subjugated  race  striving  to  de- 
fend its  nationality  and  culture.  And  when  the  sword 
is  met  by  the  plowshare,  then  it  will  only  be  able  to  give 
a  blow  in  the  air.  All  the  while  the  land  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  plowed  away  from  under  the  hand  that 
wields  the  sword,  and  when  some  day  the  German  sword 
is  broken,  or  perhaps  itself  made  into  plowshares,  the 
conquered  races  will  still  speak  their  own  language  on 
their  own  soiL 


SOME  FRANK  GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


AFTER  many  years  of  residence  and  busi- 
ness activity  in  England,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man has  come  to  some  very  unflattering  conclu- 
sions regarding  Britain's  position,  her  people, 
and  her  prospects  in  the  world.  With  what  he 
calls  the  bluntness  of  a  true  friend  (and  under 
the  protection  of  a  nom  de  plume)^  this  Teutonic 
critic  contributes  to  the  National  Review  his  im- 
pressions, almost  all  of  which  are  wholly  un- 
favorable. In  the  first  place,  he  declares  that 
Englishmen  are  not  patriotic.  To  a  German, 
their  indifference  to  their  individual  duties  as 
citizens  of  a  great  empire  is  amazing.  They 
look  down  on  their  army,  in  which  the  German 


glories.  English  schools  he  regards  as  beneath 
comparison  with  German  educational  institu- 
tions. In  fact,  the  British  nation,  he  declares, 
<*  falls  into  two  halves, — one  of  which  has  char- 
acter without  full  intellectual  equipment,  and 
the  other  a  mediocre  intellectual  equipment 
without  character." 

This  strange  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
nation  explains  many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  England,— why  you  succeed  in  India  and  Egypt, 
where  your  men  of  character  govern,  and  why  you  fail 
at  home,  where  your  men  of  character  are  powerless 
before  the  characterless  mob.  But  unless  you  can 
change  thia  state  of  affairs  altogether  it  wiU  go  very 
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hard  with  you  in  the  future,  for  the  nations  with  which 
you  will  have  to  compete  for  mastery  in  the  world  are 
striving  to  implant  in  their  citizens,  even  the  meanest 
and  humblest,  strength  of  character.  What  will  you 
English  people  do  in  a  conflict  with  such  antagonists 
if  you  have  no  deep-rooted  sense  of  duty  ? 

British  primary  education,  he  says,  is  surpris- 
ingly bad.  Young  English  boys  know  nothing 
of  the  history  or  geography  of  their  own  land. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  idea  of  duty,  and  no 
knowledge  that  the  "  position  of  their  country 
was  won  by  sacrifices  of  past  generations  in 
war."  The  young  people,  he  declares,  are  given 
to  sport  and  carousing  in  England. 

Nothing  is  done  for  the  physical  training  of  these 
young  people ;  and  the  military  service,  which  in  my 
country  forms  and  develops  the  manhood  of  the  nation, 
greatly  strengthening  the  character,  is  wanting  in  your 
land.  You  have  painted  fancy  pictures  of  the  German 
army  dominated  by  brutal  sergeants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ;  but  while  no  doubt  there  are  some  faults 
in  our  army,  you  forget  that  if  things  were  really  as  bad 
as  you  imagine  the  German  system  would  be  inevitably 
swept  away,  since  we  have  manhood  suffrage.  I  miss 
in  your  working  class  the  sense  of  respect,  cleanliness, 
punctuality,  and  obedience  which  military  service  gives, 
while  I  see  in  it  an  inability  to  resist  the  allurements 
of  drink,  which  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  some 
grave  weakness  of  temperament.  You  have  to  com- 
pete, be  it  remembered,  with  the  Americans  and  Jap- 
anese (neither  of  whom  drink),  as  well  as  with  our- 
selves ;  and  unless  you  can  produce  the  better  type  of 
man,  or  at  least  as  good  a  type,  how  are  you  going  to 
succeed  in  the  competition  ? 

IS    BRITISH    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT    BAD  ? 

British  towns  are  badly  administered,  he  says, 
further, — quite  the  opposite  of  the  German 
method. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for 
what  is  done  or  left  undone.  The  maximum  of  money 
is  expended  for  the  minimum  of  effect  by  a  host  of  jar- 
ring authorities,  who  are  driven  on  to  foolish  measures 
by  the  mob.  The  workingman  pays  little  in  the  shape- 
of  rates,  and  he  is  consequently  indifferent  to  economy  ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  finance,  and  he  consequently  vio- 
lates its  first  principles.  He  has  no  stake  in  the  town, 
as  he  can  easily  shift  his  residence  if  it  languishes  or 
decays  through  the  immoderate  burden  of  debt  which 
he  is  tying  round  its  neck.  Yet  he  outvotes  the  owner 
of  property,  or  the  company  which  is  prosecuting  some 
great  industry  in  that  town,  though  both  of  these  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  place 
and  in  careful  management.  The  local  body  which  has 
foolishly  borrowed  millions  or  thousands  slips  away 
into  obscurity  when  the  mischief  which  it  has  done  is 
detected,  and  there  is  no  one  to  blame  or  punish. 

AS   TO    BRITISH    MILITARY   VALOR. 

Commenting  upon  the  British  repulses  and 
retreats  in  South  Africa,  this  writer  observes 
that  <<  the  character  and  tenacity  of  a  people  are 


judged  by  the  losses  which  its  armies  will  face 
on  the  battlefield."     He  continues  : 

Your  "Japs,"  whom  you  so  impertinently  patronize, 
will  consent  to  be  killed  to  the  last  man.  A  nation 
which  produces  such  an  army,  such  soldiers,  will  al- 
ways be  respected,  even  if  it  is  not  loved.  But  the 
South  African  war  showed  that  your  men  would  re- 
treat or  put  up  the  white  flag  if  the  loss  rose  above  6  or 
7  per  cent. ;  whence  you  are  neither  loved  nor  respected, 
nor,  I  may  add,  even  feared.  And  that,  if  I  may  speak 
the  truth,  is  why  many  Germans  are  indignant  at  your 
pretensions.  A  feeling  is  growing  up  in  Germany  that 
Germans  are  worthier  of  empire  than  you,  and  that 
your  work  in  the  world  is  done.  The  German  measures 
himself  with  you,  and  sees  that  he  is  a  far  better  and 
braver  soldier  ;  a  more  far-seeing  and  determined  poli- 
tician ;  a  better  administrator ;  a  better  business  man ; 
a  better  manufacturer  ;  a  more  energetic  and  laborious 
worker.  Perhaps  I  deplore  this  feeling,  as  I  deplore 
anything  which  should  cause  trouble  between  our  two 
peoples ;  but  it  is  natural,  as,  from  the  Kaiser  down- 
ward, every  German  is  beginning  to  realize  these  things, 
and  entirely  through  your  fault.  When  you  have  not 
even  courage  to  protect  your  own  merchant  shipping 
or  fishermen,  you  can  scarcely  wonder  that  our  Grerman 
shipping  is  growing  fast,  or  that,  from  artisan  to  mon- 
arch, we  realize  that  your  rule  of  the  sea  is  over,  and 
that  "  Germany's  future  lies  upon  the  water."  Yet  you 
are  angry  with  us  and  jealous  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  of  our  navy.  A  generation  hence  we  shall  be  pro- 
tecting you,  and  you  will  be  only  too  glad  that  we  built 
a  great  fleet  and  became  a  naval  power. 

Englishmen,  he  says,  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  a  nation  which  has  not  "character  enough 
and  strength  of  will  enough  to  make  proper 
preparations  for  war,  with  the  small  amount  of 
personal  discomfort  and  sacrifice  which  they  in- 
volve, will  certainly  be  found  wanting  in  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  when  the  actual  conflict  comes." 
As  to  English  jealousy  of  German  trade  and  the 
German  navy,  this  critic  declares  that  the  future 
will  see  a  further  stagnation  of  British  indus- 
tries and  a  gradually  increased  expansion  of 
German  commerce,  and  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

As  for  your  empire,  it  appears  to  me  unstable  as  a 
house  of  cards.  A  single  hard  push  from  a  great  power 
would  bring  it  down,  because  of  the  want  of  patriotism 
in  your  people.  Would  they  sacrifice  themselves  in 
tens  of  thousands  to  defend  India  f  Would  they  suffer 
privation  and  want  of  food  at  home  ?  You  know  that 
they  would  want  peace  at  any  price,  and  your  statesmen, 
judging  from  their  recent  record,  would  find  humani- 
tarian excuses  for  the  most  shameful  of  surrenders, 
and  pretend  that  they  had  hoisted  the  white  flag  out  of 
sheer  magnanimity.  Your  power  of  self-deception  at 
times  approaches  the  marvelous ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  yourselves,  you  are  not  the  only  power  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  nations  on  the  Continent  which  are  not 
deceived  by  your  audacious  make-believes,  but  which 
see  you  as  you  really  are. 

There  are  many  grave  weaknesses  of  tempera- 
ment in  the  English  people,  says  this  critic,  aggra- 
vated by  the  long  run  of  British  luck  as  a  nation. 
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ENGLISH  WOMEN  WRITERS  ON  THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT. 


in" 


THERE  are  two  papers  in  defense  of  the 
woman's  movement  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  July  replying  to  the  recent  attacks  of 
Lucas  Malet  and  other  women  writers. 

Mrs.  Caird,  who  entitles  her  paper  ''  The  Duel 
of  the  Sexes,"  remarks  somewhat  bitterly  that 

It  is  a  curious  and  discouraging  fact  that  the  women 
who  have  profited  most  by  the  "  woman's  movement," 
those  whose  genius  has  enabled  them  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  full  of  the  increased  opportunities  it  would 
fain  offer  to  all,  have,  nearly  without  exception,  risen 
up  to  decry  it  and  their  sex  with  singular  rancor  and 
contempt. 

Mrs.  Caird  thinks  this  true  of  Mrs.  Craigie, 
Lucas  Malet,  and  Miss  Robins,  of  whose  ''  Dark 
Lantern ''  she  says  : 

It  is  a  powerfully  written  modern  version  of  the  re- 
pellent old  story  of  Patient  Griselda,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  medieval  ruffian  is  by  many  degrees  less 
of  a  bully  and  a  coward  than  his  almost  inconceivable 
twentieth-century  prototype.  Our  old  friend  Rochester 
is  a  polished,  delicately  refined  person  beside  him  ! 

The  popularity  of  this  '^pray  knock  me  down 
and  trample  upon  me  "  doctrine  rouses  the  dark 
fear  that  emancipation  may  have  come  too  late, 
that  the  servile  nature  in-bred  for  so  many  gen- 
erations may  have  become  so  ingrained  that  the 
sex-slave  hugs  her  chains. 

TWO    TENDENCIES    OP    THE    MODERN    WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Caird,  however,  plucks  up  her  courage 
and  recognizes  two  remarkable  features  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  woman. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  shrinking  from  the 
maternal  function  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  ;  on 
he  other,  a  desperate  and  overwhelming  desire  for  it, 
quite  regardless  of  the  proprieties. 

The  orthodox  mother,  who  has  no  tenderness 
for  any  children  except  her  own,  is  a  prey  to  a 
blind  animal  instinct  which  is  gradually  being 
idealized. 

Why  may  we  not  dare  to  imagine  maternal  love 
growing  in  the  direction  of  the  human^  depending  more 
and  more  on  personality,  less  and  less  on  the  accident 
of  bodily  relationship  f  May  not  the  civilized  woman 
come  to  love  the  child  rather  than  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  ;  its  soul  rather  than  her  self  f 

Maternal  love  at  present  is  a  projection  of 
self-love.  The  difference  between  a  stepmother 
and  a  mother  marks  the  difference  which  ought 
not  to  exist  between  a  truly  maternal  love  of 
the  helpless  child  and  a  merely  selfish  love  of 
her  own  child. 

AN    INDIVIDUAL    LIFE    FOR    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Caird  protests  against  the  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  old  fetich  to  which  has  been  sac- 


rificed the  individual  life  of  the  woman  for  the 
husband,  the  family,  and  the  race,  inflicting 
deep  injuries  on  all  three. 

Happiness  for  men  and  women  in  close  relationship 
it  has  rendered  scarcely  possible  ;  it  has  made  of  them 
strangers  and  secret  enemies ;  friendships  between  them 
it  has  so  hampered  and  hunted  that  they  have  generally 
relinquished  it  in  sheer  discouragement ;  love  it  has 
handcuffed  and  dragooned  till  the  wild  thing  has 
drooped  and  died,  an  old,  old  tragedy  of  how  many  a 
"happy  home  !"  And  as  for  the  family  and  the  race, 
they  have  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  founders. 

In  the  good  time  that  is  coming  we  are  to 
change  all  that.  Already  the  finer  psychic  sense 
is  aware  of  a  spiritual  union  more  ideal  and  di- 
vine than  that  of  which  the  poets  have  dreamed. 
With  which  cryptic  utterance  we  leave  Mrs. 
Caird  and  turn  to  Lady  Grove. 

LADY    GROVE    ON    NATURE'S    AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Lady  Grove  is  a  disciple  of  Prof.  Lester  F. 
AV'ard,  who  proclaims  that  the  male  is  a  mere 
afterthought  of  nature.  Woman  is  the  pri- 
mary, the  original,  sex,  and  therefore  naturally 
and  really  the  superior  sex.  She  also  swears  by 
Mrs.  Stetson's  '•  Woman  and  Economics,"  and 
adopts  the  heresy  that  the  race  is  oversexed. 
Woman  has  now  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  her  true  mission,  hitherto  un- 
consciously pursued,  is  to  humanize  the  male. 
Lady  Grove  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

By  desiring  to  maintain  the  subjection  of  women, — a 
state  incidental  to  racial  progress  established  in  order 
to  raise  the  male  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
woman, — these  people  are  in  very  deed  enemies,  to  their 
own  kind,  moles  crawling  in  benighted  regions  of  their 
own  making,  unconscious  of  the  beautiful  world  above 
and  around  them.  They  are  the  fools  who  whisper  in 
their  hearts  "There  is  no  God."  Who  has  not  noticed 
that  it  is  always  the  least  virile  and  manly  among  the 
men  who  are  so  bent  upon  "  keeping  women  in  their 
proper  place  ? " 

QUANTITY  VERSUS  QUALITY  IN  CHILDREN. 

As  for  President  Roosevelt's  insistence  upon 
large  families.  Lady  Grove  asks  : 

Is  not  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  chil- 
dren the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  ?  If,  then,  by  improving 
women's  status  the  breed  improves,  as  improve  it  must, 
is  not  this  preferable  to  the  "plenty"  in  their  present 
very  mixed  condition  ?  Has  no  one  sufficient  imagina- 
tion to  see  in  their  mind's  eye  a  race  that  would  be  in- 
capable of  breeding  this  mass  of  ** undesirable  aliens" 
who  are  tossed  about  from  shore  to  shore,  welcome  no- 
where, and  a  curse  to  themselves  f 

THE    EXTRAVAGANT    ECONOMY    OF    WOMEN. 

There  is  a  third  paper  in  the  same  review, 
brightly  written,  but  hardly  of  such  serious  im- 
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port  as  the  two  otliers,  entitled  "  The  Extrav- 
agant Economy  of  Women,''  by  Mrs.  John  Lane. 
She  says  that  "  it  takes  the  great,  splendid  mas- 
culine spendthrifts  in  high  places  to  glorify  the 
world  with  treasures  of  priceless  art."  Women 
never  have  money,  and  bo  they  make  the  ex- 
travagantly reckless  economies,  saving  a  penny 
at  the  cost  of  a  pound.  Especially  does  she  con- 
demn the  rage  fot  chiffona  and  the  family  joint. 


If  the  BngllsbwoiDHD  would  ODly  take  to  the  chiffons 
of  cctoking  instead  of  the  chlSons  of  clothes  I  It  te  an 
extravagance  to  cook  badl; ;  it  la  an  extravagance  to 
buy  things  because  they  are  cheap ;  It  Is  an  extrava- 
gance to  waBt«  time  in  dolug  what  some  one  else  can  do 
better  (if  one  can  afford  It). 

Mrs.  Lane  is  a  very  lively  writer  whose  con- 
tributions always  add  to  the  gayety,  if  not  of 
nations,  certainly  of  the  periodict^s. 


HARVARD'S  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 


ODDLY  enough,  the  first  Germanic  i 
to  be  developed  in  the  United  States  has 
been  started  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  influence  of  the  Teutonic  stock  is  least  in 
evidence.  The  ancient  Furitan  community  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  the  German  element 
in  the  population  has  always  been  comparatively 
slight,  now  takes  the  lead  in  developing  an 
American  museum  of  German  civilization.  Fred- 
erick W.  Coburn,  writing  in  the  Craftsman  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.)  for  July,  attributes  the  founding  of 


to  the  energy  and  persistence  of 
Prof.  Kuno  Francke  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
German  department  of  Harvard  University. 

The  museum  was  dedicated  in  1902,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reception  given  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Germany  by  the  Harvard  Germanic  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  had  been  founded  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Francke,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  with  the 
late  Herbert  Small  acting  as  its  secretary.  The 
scheme  of  the  museum  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
number  of  national  museums  in  Europe, — the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  the  Swiaa 
Museum  at  Zurich,  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at 
Paris.     In  the  words  of  the  prospectus  ' 

Models  and  reproductiona  (either  plaster  or  photo- 
graphic) of  typical  work,  Illustrating  Germanic  lite  and 
character  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  dajr — 
from  the  Viking  boat  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall  to  the 
national  monument  or  the  Niederwold  will  naturally 
be  the  first  acquisitions.  From  the  very  beglnuing, 
however,  It  is  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  eecura 
originals  also ;  weapons  and  costumes,  implements  and 
ntenslls;  engravings  to  illustrate  the  art  of  the  en- 
graver, or  to  show  the  customs  of  a  period ;  books  illus- 
trating the  history  of  printing;  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  carvings  of  real  value,  artistically  or  historlcallj. 
In  selecting  objects  there  will  be  strict  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  avoiding  that  which  Is  merely  striking  or 
cnriouB,  and  of  eecnrlDg  only  what  is  typical  and  char- 
acteristio. 

Casts  of  noteworthy  specimens  of  German 
sculpture  »nd  architecture  were  made  for  the 
museum  under  the  direction  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam. The  cost  of  making  these  casts  was  esti- 
mated by  Berlin  newspapers  at  almost  half  a 
million  marks  (*125,000). 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  museum 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  William, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  which  the  original, 
by  Schluetter,  is  at  Berlin.  Another  important 
specimen  of  German  sculpture  is  Schadow's 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  a  reproduction 
wbich  was  also  the  gift  of  the  Kaiser. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Midsummer  Magazine  Topics. — Light  reading 
predominates  in  the  August  numbers,  which  are  made 
up  largely  of  stories  and  sketches  appropriate  to  the  sea- 
son. Among  the  descriptive  articles,  first  place  is  given 
to  mountain  and  river  touring,  the  Century  leading 
off  with  a  rather  elaborate  account  of  *^  Alpine  Climb- 
ing in  Automobiles, '^  by  Sterling  Heilig.  This  writer's 
experience  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cup  of  the 
French  Alps.  He  journeyed  over  seven  mountain  cir- 
cuits in  a  sixteen  horse-power  four-cylinder  automobile, 
and  confesses  to  some  ^tonishment  that  he  has  come 
back  alive. — We  have  quoted  in  another  part  of  this 
Review  from  Mr.  Greorge  D.  Abraham's  modest  record 
of  his  achievements  in  scaling  the  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc, 
as  given  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  The  same  writer  con- 
tributes to  Outing  an  illustrated  paper  on  **  Climbing 
the  High  Alps,"  with  many  hints  to  amateur  moun- 
taineers.— The  attractions  of  river  steamboating  as  a 
mode  of  vacation  travel  are  suggested  in  Thornton 
Oakley's  *^  Mississippi  Sketches,"  contributed  to  Har- 
per'8.— In  Outing,  L.  D.  Sherman  hints  at  the  delights 
of  "Canoeing  Down  the  Connecticut." — This  month's 
Century  opens  with  an  extremely  interesting  illus- 
trated comparison  of  American  and  English  rowing,  by 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  formerly  of  the  Yale  crew. — The  trans- 
atlantic yacht  race  of  last  May  is  exploited  in  two  of 
the  August  magazines.  Wilson  Marshall,  owner  of  the 
victorious  Atlantic,  tells  in  Outing,  through  Arthur 
Groodrich,  the  full  story  of  his  successful  run  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Lizard.  In  Le8lie%  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Rowland,  who  sailed  on  the  Endymion,  gives  the 
racing  log  of  that  vessel,  together  with  several  rather 
remarkable  photographs  of  scenes  during  the  race. 

Character  Sketches. — The  second  portion  of  Miss 
Tarbell's  character  study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  ap- 
pears in  the  August  number  of  McClure*8,  This  is  not 
professedly  an  intimate  study  of  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  for 
Miss  Tarbell  admits  that  "there  is  probably  not  a  pub- 
lic character  in  the  United  States  whose  private  life 
is  more  completely  concealed  than  is  that  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller."  Miss  Tarbell's  study,  therefore,  has  to 
do  rather  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  his  relations  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Her  point  of  view  is  indicated  by  her  elab- 
orate "History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  The 
sum  of  her  judgments  is  unfavorable,  yet  there  is  a 
notable  absence  of  malice  in  her  expressions  of  opinion 
and  an  evident  attempt  to  deal  Justly  with  her  subject. 
— ^The  character  sketch  of  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indi- 
ana, by  David  Graham  Phillips,  in  Success  is  thor- 
oughly entertaining.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  fellow-student 
with  young  Beveridge  at  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  He  tells  with  gusto  of  the  embryo  Senator's 
struggles  to  get  a  college  education,  and  of  his  brilliant 
successes  in  yarioos  college  competitions,— notably  in 
oratory,  where  he  won  the  interstate  oontest,  a  great 


honor  in  those  days. — Under  the  title  "  Labor  Leaders 
and  Where  They  Are  Leading,"  Henry  Kitchell  Webster 
contributes  to  Leslie^a  brief  and  clever  characteriza- 
tions of  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  and  one  or  two  other  men  now  prominent  in  the 
labor  movement. — In  this  month's  Cosmopolitan,  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis  begins  the  "  Story  of  Paul  Jones," 
giving  himself  the  liberty  of  the  fiction-writer  in  treat- 
ing this  historical  character. — Munsey^s  has  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  career  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,— 
"  The  Reformer  of  the  British  Navy,"— by  Fred  T.  Jane. 

ReligioiLS    and    Theological     Discussion.  — 

Among  those  journals  which  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  being  distinctly  theological  in  their  subject 
matter  we  find  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  articles 
on  secular  themes.  In  some  of  the  current  quarterlies, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  articles  are  devoted  to 
non-religious  topics.  In  some  of  these  so-called  theo- 
logical journals  literary  themes  seem  to  exercise  a  po- 
tent influence,  while  in  others  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical matters  are  discussed  at  great  length.  In  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  which  represents  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  there  are  articles 
on  Washington  Irving,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  of  English  letters ;  while  the  Methodist 
Review,  published  by  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
Church,  goes  so  far  afield  as  to  publish  an  article  by 
Prof.  Victor  Wilker  on  Fritz  Renter,  the  famous  Low 
German  humorist.  The  same  journal  has  a  study  of 
George  Cassell  Rankin,  the  Minnesota  poet,  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  while  the  opening  article  of  the 
current  number  is  a  description  of  the  road  traversed 
by  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pilgrims.  This  interesting 
article  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John  Telford,  of 
Dorking,  England. — Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  contributes 
to  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  an  analysis  of 
"The  Elements  of  Shakespeare's  Genius." — Among  the 
politico-sociological  contributions  to  the  current  theo- 
logical journals  are :  "  The  Submerged  Tenth  Among 
the  Southern  Moimtaineers,"  by  the  Rev.  Marion  G. 
Rombo,  and  "Jap  and  Negro :  A  Similarity  of  Social 
Problems,"  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Butler, —  both 
articles  appearing  in  the  Methodist  Review  (New 
York) ;  and  "The  Negro  South  and  North,"  by  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois,  in  the  Bihllotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin, 
Ohio).— The  same  periodical  contains  Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright's  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
is  quoted  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month,"  and  also  an  interesting  chapter  from  the 
history  of  Florence,— "An  Ancient  Story  of  Politics 
and  Reform,"  by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Powers. — Among 
the  more  strictly  technical  contributions  to  recent 
numbers  of  these  journals  are  :  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Minister  to  Civic  Reform,"  by  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  in  the 
Homiletlc  Review  toT  July;  "The  Nineteenth  Psalm 
in  the  Criticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  John 
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D.  Davis,  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review;  "The 
Christocentric  Theology,"  by  John  Wright  Bucham,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July;  "The  Missionary 
Interpretation  of  History,"  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Stevenson, 
in  the  Methodist  Review  (New  York) ;  and  "  Protes- 
tantism and  the  Religious  Situation  in  Japan,"  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Wain  Wright,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(Nashville).^Papers  on   the  higher  criticism  in  its 


various  phases  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  the 
current  theological  reviews.  An  article  favorable  to 
higher  criticism  appears  in  the  Methodist  Qua/rterly 
Review,  of  Nashville,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Curry,  presiding  elder  of  the  Tennessee  Ck)nference. 
Dr.  George  S.  Rollins  contributes  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  a  scholarly  paper  entitled  "  The  Hand  of  Apollos 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


En^land^s  Sbare  in  To^o^s  Victory  .—Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Hurd,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  re- 
marks that  "to  the  British  people  the  achievement  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  great  battle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
is  of  peculiar  and  intimate  interest.  An  admiral  who 
received  his  early  professional  training  in  England,  and 
who  served  afloat  in  British  men-of-war,  has  won  the 
greatest  naval  victory  in  history — not  excepting  Trafal- 
gar— with  men-of-war  constructed  almost  exclusively 
in  British  shipyards,  and  using  as  weapons  of  offense 
guns  and  torpedoes  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
British  fleets  and  squadrons.  Admiral  Togo^s  chief  of 
staff,  Captain  Shimamura,  like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
served  in  the  British  fleet,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  Rear- Admiral  Percy  Scott's  pupils  in  gun- 
nery. Years  ago,  when  Japan  was  adopting  Western 
methods,  she  was  the  pupil  in  naval  matters  of  Admiral 
Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  now  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth,  who  was  director  of  the  Imperial  Naval 
College  at  Yeddo,  and  had  around  him  a  devoted  band 
of  British  naval  ofl&cers  and  men.  In  later  years, — in 
fact,  almost  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with  China, 
— Rear- Admiral  John  Ingles  was  lent  by  the  admiralty 
to  the  Japanese  Government  as  naval  adviser.  While 
the  Japanese  authorities  were  shaping  their  systems  of 
training  and  administration  on  British  models,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  British  shipbuilding  yards  for  men- 
of-war,  and  in  every  respect  the  young  navy  was  given 
the  hall-mark  *  Made  in  Great  Britain.'  The  triumph 
of  the  Mikado's  fleet — small,  but  homogeneous— surely 
reflects  some  luster  upon  the  British  fleet." 

Is  a  Russo-Japanese  Alliance  Possible? — In 

strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Hayakawa'u  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  was  discussed 
in  the  June  issue  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Isobe's  article, 
appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chokugcn,  a  Tokio 
weekly,  is  enthusiastic  for  the  continuance  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  As  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations  now  flghting  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Isobe  considers 
it  absolutely  impossible.  Referring  to  the  article  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Petersburg,  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  advocating  the  formation  of.  a 
working  alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan,  Mr.  Isobe 
says:  "The  present  war,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
shown  us  that  the  Russian  people  are  not  without  those 
generous  sentiments  which  fit  in  well  with  Yamato- 
Damashii,  a  Japanese  war  correspondent  [he  refers 
here  to  Mr.  Shiga,  whose  article,  "One  of  the  Secrets  of 
Japanese  Victories,"  is  reviewed  on  another  page  of  this 
magazine],  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  a 
coalition  of  Russia  and  Japan  would  carry  everything 
before  it.  Such  a  coalition,  however,  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. All  considerations,— political,  social,  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  spiritual,— are  against  it.  We  owe 
too  much  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  represented  by  Eng- 


land and  America.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  civil 
ization  which  we  have  assimilated.  The  Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance  was  not  the  growth  of  a  single  night.  It 
grew  as  natural  as  a  tree.  It  is  rooted  deeply  in  the 
mutual  affinity  of  the  two  nations.  The  alliance  has 
been  concluded  in  peace,  and  is  not  a  mutual  under- 
standing arrived  at  after  cutting  each  other's  throat. 
To  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
England's  good-will  would  be  to  pass  from  a  coalition 
of  peace  and  fair  play  to  a  coalition  of  conquest  and 
spoliation.  It  is  directly  against  the  self-imposed  mis- 
sion of  Japan,  which  has  been  for  peace  in  the  far 
East." 

Failure  of  Italian  School  Gymnastics. — ^It  is 

twenty-six  years  since  physical  culture  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  public  schools  of  Italy,  and  600,000  lire 
($120,000)  is  annually  spent  on  it,  but  now  there  is  talk 
of  abolishing  it.  In  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome), 
Saveria  Santori  discusses  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  system  to  produce  the  desired  results.  One  is  the 
lack  of  proper  athletic  fields.  Most  schools  have  only 
roofed  courts,  and  many  not  even  these.  This  is  so 
even  at  Turin,  called  the  cradle  of  physical  culture.  In 
one  school  there,  five  classes  use  one  gymnastic  court 
two  hours  a  week,  or  twenty-four  minutes  a  week 
apiece.  Many  Roman  schools  have  no  gymnastics. 
The  exercises  and  the  courts  lack  attractiveness,  and  it 
is  quite  the  rule  for  parents  to  get  physicians'  certifi- 
cates to  excuse  their  children  from  the  classes.  The 
gymnastic  professors  are  often  old,  and  inspire  little 
confidence,  and  are  so  poorly  paid  that  they  must  en- 
gage in  other  occupations.  The  writer  favors  abolish- 
ing the  official  gymnastics  and  facilitating  participsr 
tion  in  the  various  sporting  societies  for  canoeing, 
cycling,  swimming,  fencing,  etc.,  even  granting  sub- 
ventions to  the  best  athletic  associations. 

Artificial  611k  Threatens   Sericulture.— The 

threatened  competition  of  artificial  silk  with  the  silk 
industry  of  Italy  is  discussed  at  length  by  Ernesto  Man- 
cini  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  and  by  D.  Lam- 
pertico  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence).  There 
are  now  eight  or  ten  factories  producing  artificial  silk 
from  the  cellulose  of  cotton,  put  through  treatment  by 
acids  and  alkalis,  and  spun  through  microscopic  glass 
tubes.  Various  processes  are  used, — that  of  De  Cbar- 
donnet  at  Besan^on ;  that  of  Du  Vivier,  which  adds 
gelatine  to  the  cellulose,  making  a  more  resistant  and 
less  infiammable  fiber;  that  of  Lehner,  in  which  the 
filaments  are  picked  up  by  a  revolving  cylinder  and 
mechanically  twisted  into  threads  and  skeins  ;  that  of 
Cross  and  Bevan,  which  produces  viscous  silk,  suitable 
for  covering  paper  and  fabrics,  but  not  for  spinning ; 
and  that  which  makes  **  vandura,*'  whose  threads  are 
treated  with  gutta-percha  and  insoluble  gelatine.    The 
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product  is  sold  at  about  three  dollars  a  pound,  and  the 
present  production  is  about  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
day.  A  Frankfort  factory  paid  a  dividend  of  85  per 
cent,  in  1904.  Companies  with  a  capital  of  two  million 
francs  are  said  to  have  earned  a  million  and  a  half  last 
year.  Other  companies  are  forming,  and  the  prices  are 
bound  tQ  fall.  The  artificial  silk  is  chiefly  used  in  pas- 
sementerie, braids,  trimmings,  and  fancy  stuffs  for 
cravats,  hangings,  and  other  uses  not  requiring  the  re- 
sistance of  real  silk,  with  which  it  is  often  mixed.  It 
is  used  also  in  its  filament  state  in  wigs.  In  France, 
the  silk-culturists  are  agitating  for  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  word  soie  to  designate  the  artificial 
product.  The  Agrarian  Society  of  Lombardy  resolved 
to  ask  the  government  to  require  that  a  particular  dis- 
tinguishing mark  be  placed  on  all  stuffs  or  products 
containing  artificial  silk,  and  that  the  name  of  silk  be 
denied  it.  Furthermore,  the  society  asked  for  a  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  as  pure  silk  of  those  fabrics  super- 
charged with  dyestuffs  or  mineral  matter.  This  "  load- 
ing" of  silks  is  little  known  among  the  uninitiated,  but 
it  appears  from  these  articles  that  one  pound  of  silk 
can  and  is  made  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds  by  the 
addition  of  various  salts,  gelatine,  or  sugar.  Signor 
Mancini  states  that  pure  silk  is  now  practically  un- 
known on  the  market.  The  loaded  silk  cracks  and 
breaks,  and  is  in  every  way  inferior  in  durability  to 
pure  silk.  The  menace  of  the  artificial  product  and 
the  adulteration  in  manufacture  is  stirring  the  sericul- 
turists  to  better  methods  of  raising  and  feeding  the 
silkworms,  and  as  care  can  do  much  in  the  many  oper- 
ations, the  ancient  Italian  industry  may  hold  its  own 
against  the  new  competition  for  a  time. 

Anti-Dueling  Propag^anda  in  Italy.— Anti-duel- 
ism  is  a  reform  movement  in  Europe  similar  to  temper- 
ance or  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  A 
congress  of  the  Anti-duelistic  League  of  Austria  was 
held  late  in  March,  and  an  address  on  the  anti-duel 
movement  in  Italy,  delivered  there  by  Annibale  Cam- 
pani,  is  reproduced  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionalc  (Flor- 
ence). It  was  not  until  1902  that  the  formation  of  the 
league  against  duels  in  Italy  was  agitated.  Four  hun- 
dred persons  of  note,  including  twenty-two  retired  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  signed  the  proposal.  The  min- 
ister of  war  at  that  time  would  only  say,  "Perhaps, 
when  the  times  have  changed,  the  minister  of  war  may 
also  join  an  international  league  against  duels."  Thus, 
aid  of  active  array  officers  could  not  be  asked.  Founded 
in  190S,  the  Italian  league  had  considerable  success,  the 
Lombardy  section  numbering  nine  hundred  members, 
but  in  1904  interest  fell  off,  and  only  since  January, 
1905,  has  there  been  renewed  activity,  with  several  new 
local  leagues  formed.  Signor  Campani  says  that  two 
chief  obstacles  encountered  in  other  countries,  the  pro- 
duelist  opinion  and  the  lack  of  courage  to  proclaim  one^s 
opposition  to  duels,  are  not  the  chief  obstacles  in  Italy. 
The  official  devise  of  even  those  who  fight  duels  is  anti- 
duelistic.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  for  duels  is 
weaker  than  in  other  countries.  Outside  the  army  and 
the  clubs,  if  one  refuse  to  fight  and  act  sensibly  about 
it  he  is  let  alone. 

Formic  Acid  as  a  Stimulant  and  a  Cure  fbr 
Rheumatism.— In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  formula  of  a  powerful  stimulant 
was  given  called  ''The  Water  of  Magnanimity ;  Hoff- 
man's prescription— an  external  stomachic  excitant  and 


diuretic  cordial."  The  druggists  of  that  day  all  sold  it, 
and  the  formula  was  found  in  the  medical  dictionaries, 
and  in  the  "  Pharmacopie  Universelle  de  Lemary  "  (1754). 
The  whole  subject  is  revived  and  treated  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris).  The  formula  given  in  the  "  Pharma- 
copie Universelle  *'  is :  "  Take  two  handfuls  of  ants  and 
one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  let  the  ants  digest  in  the 
wine,  shut  in  an  air-tight  bottle  until  natural  putrefac- 
tion has  dissolved  the  ants  and  incorporated  them  with 
the  liquor.  When  the  solution  is  perfect,  distill  the 
liquor  in  a  water  bath,  and  fiavor  (or  perfume)  the  med- 
icine with  a  little  cinnamon."  This  is  the  "Water  of 
Magnanimity  "  as  prescribed  by  a  prelate  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  one  of  the  great  reliKious  centers  of  the  world 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  P.  Guigues,  professor 
of  the  French  faculty  of  Baireuth,  recently  wrote  from 
Saville  that  the  same  remedy  is  found  in  the  official 
formulas  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  formic  acid,  he  claims,  were  known  long 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  He  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  Russian  peasants  have  a  custom  of  preparing 
a  medicine  of  uncooked  ants  in  vodka.  It  is  known, 
also,  that  the  Mexicans  use  an  infusion  of  ants  in  alco- 
hol as  an  excitant.  A  number  of  French  doctors  who 
have  studied  the  matter  declare  that  this  old  remedy  is 
of  great  value  in  many  maladies,  including  rheuma- 
tism. Formic  acid  augments  muscular  strength  and 
increases  the  power  to  resist  fatigue.  Its  properties  are 
greatly  superior  to  cola,  coca,  and  others.  Dr.  Clement, 
a  French  physician,  experimented  with  this  medicine, 
taking  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  formic  acid  a  day,  in 
water  prepared  to  neutralize  its  acidity.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  taking  the  medicine,  he  declares,  "  I  feel 
the  need  of  active  exercise.  I  want  to  be  doing  some* 
thing, — anything, — climb  a  mountain.  This  amount 
ought  to  be  taken  by  people  who  are  always  tired.*'  Un- 
der his  direction,  a  young  Frenchman  tried  his  strength 
by  scientific  apparatus  before  and  after  taking  the  med- 
icine. It  was  found  that  he  was  able  to  do  five  times  as 
much  muscular  work  afterward  as  before.  The  doses 
employed  did  not  exceed  forty  drops  of  formic  acid, 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  per  day, — the  dose  be- 
ing twenty  drops  taken  in  half  a  glass  of  water  twice  a 
day.  Whatever  bad  effects  this  drug  may  have  remain 
to  be  discovered. 

A  German  View  of  British  Colonial  OoTern- 
ors. — In  the  German  magazine  Velhageriy  Dr.  Hans 
Plehu  has  an  article  on  **  three  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  political  England,'* — namely.  Lord  Cro- 
mer, Lord  Milner,  and  Lord  Curzon.  The  writer  de- 
scribes Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  India  as  the  great 
center  of  Britain's  imperial  interests,  for  her  economic 
and  political  position  depends  largely  on  them,  and  in 
all  three  her  position  either  has  been  or  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  endangered  by  other  powers.  He  notes 
that  the  British  colonial  governors  have  a  much  freer 
hand  than  the  German  colonial  administrators.  He 
refers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  first  English  colonial 
secretary  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  statesman, 
the  distinguishing  point  of  his  administration  being 
his  choice  of  men  to  fill  the  most  responsible  posts. 
When  he  went  to  the  colonial  office  he  began  a  colonial 
policy  in  the  imperial  sense,  and  thus  gave  Cairo,  Cape 
Town,  and  Calcutta  a  much  greater  significance,  while 
the  three  men  who  have  held  office  In  these  three  pos- 
sessions have  embodied  an  important  part  of  Ungland's 
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imperial  politics.  Biographies  of  each  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors are  added,  the  writer  being  careful  to  note  that 
Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Milner  are  both  partly  of  Ger- 
man extraction. 

Compulsory  Insurance  Against  Illness. — An 

article  on  this  subject,  by  a  Dutch  writer  named  Smis- 
saerl,  appears  in  Onze  Eeuw  (Haarlem).  The  principle 
of  such  a  law,  as  exemplified  by  the  German  method,  is 
to  give  the  employer  power  to  deduct  a  certain  weekly 
or  monthly  sum  from  the  wages  of  his  workers,  add  a 
percentage  himself,  and  hand  the  combined  sum  over 
to  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  muni- 
cipal or  national  fund  ;  to  this  fund  the  state  also  con- 
tributes. One  of  the  questions  which  is  agitating  the 
Dutch  mind  is :  Shall  the  administrative  council  con- 
sist of  workmen,  or  employers,  or  both  ?  There  is,  of 
course,  the  further  suggestion  that  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  state  or  municipal  officials.  There  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  all  these  methods,  but 
it  would  appear  to  the  onlooker  that  the  fairest  way 
would  be  to  have  a  combination  of  workmen,  employ- 
ers, and  state  officials. 

International  Labor  Legislation. — In  the  Cor- 
reapondant  there  is  appearing  a  series  of  studies  by 
L^n  Polidr  on  the  question  of  the  international  protec- 
tion of  labor  down  to  the  Berne  conference.  The 
writer  thinks  the  idea  of  international  protection  of 
workers  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Last  year 
France  and  Italy  signed  the  first  labor  treaty,  and  the 
recent  Berne  conference  of  delegates  from  the  leading 
nations  with  a  view  to  make  more  uniform  all  national 
labor  legislation  is  another  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  writer  endeavors  to  show  what  has  already  been 
done,  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future  from  such  a  movement.  Logically, 
the  first  appeal  in  favor  of  an  international  agreement 
for  the  protection  of  labor  ought,  he  says,  to  have  come 
from  England,  for  it  was  here  that  the  first  factory 
legislation  was  organized.  The  first  to  move  in  the 
matter,  however,  was  a  French  workman,  Daniel  Le- 
grand,  who  in  1841  pleaded  for  an  international  confer- 
ence. His  request  was  unheeded,  and  in  1857  he 
appealed  to  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  and  Turin.  Meanwhile,  others  had  taken 
up  the  question.  In  1855,  two  Swiss  cantons,  Glaris  and 
Zurich,  saw  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  of  fac- 
tory legislation  in  the  chief  industrial  states  of  Europe. 
For  a  time,  however,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  in- 
tercantonal  legislation  in  Switzerland  alone.  Modest 
as  this  proposal  seems,  it  took  over  twenty  years  to  put 
it  into  execution,  and  it  was  not  till  1878  that  a  federal 
regulation  of  factories  was  established.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  continued  to  grow,  Switzerland  still  playing  a 
leading  part.  In  1890,  the  date  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Berne  was  fixed,  when  suddenly 
the  German  Emperor  issued  his  famous  manifestoes, 
making  his  own  the  Swiss  proposal,  and  inviting  Swit- 
zerland to  take  part  in  a  conference,  after  having 
received  from  her  an  invitation  in  the  same  sense  pre- 
viously. The  Berlin  conference  had  a  tremendous  pro- 
gramme, and  as  a  practical  result  various  reforms  were 


described  as  ^'  desirable."  Later,  congresses  were  held 
at  Zurich  and  Brussels  in  1897,  and  at  Paris  in  1900,  and 
an  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Labor,  as  well  as  an  International  Bureau  at  BAle, 
were  finally  founded.  The  association,  adds  the  writer, 
is  due  to  private  initiative. 

As  to  Spinal  Meningitis. — Cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis is  not  a  new  disease.  It  has  been  known  in  France 
for  two  centuries.  In  1838,  it  appeared  in  the  garrison 
at  Bayonne,  France,  where  it  raged  for  three  years, 
having  been  due  to  the  cold,  damp  weather  and  close 
crowding  in  the  barracks.  From  this  garrison  it  spread 
to  a  number  of  military  posts  in  the  south  of  France, 
until  it  became  almost  a  plague.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  character.  It  was  a  contagious  disease, 
carried  by  the  troops  whenever  they  changed  garrison, 
and  spread  by  them  among  the  people  of  the  towns  near 
their  barracks.  The  disease  to-day  has  lost  none  of  its 
virulence.  It  is  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Its 
evolutions  cover  two  periods,  which  are  thus  described 
by  a  medical  writer  in  the  Annales^  of  Paris,  who  does 
not  sign  his  name:  First,  the  i>eriod  of  intense  fever, 
muscular  contractions,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head  ; 
second,  the  period  of  depression,  stupor,  paralysis,  in- 
sensibility, and  coma.  Death  generally  comes  at  the 
end  of  an  attack  varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight 
days.  In  some  cases  the  victim  dies  after  a  struggle  of 
a  few  hours.  Light  attacks  can  be  cured  rapidly.  There 
has  never  been  any  complete  agreement  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  sickness,  although  it  is  known  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  it  and  "the  grip,"  as  well  as  with 
the  microbe  of  pneumonia.  According  to  Professor 
Weischsebaum,  it  has  a  special  microbe,  but  the  mi- 
crobe organism  is  so  difficult  of  culture  that  its  exist- 
ence seems  illusory.  The  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Dienlofoy  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  "the 
grip."  He  advises  hot  baths  and  antispasmodics.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  enter 
through  the  nostrils.  During  a  mild  epidemic  of  men- 
ingitis in  the  garrison  of  Angouldme,  Dr.  Mandoul 
found  the  microbe  in  the  nasal  tubes  of  twelve  out  of 
fifteen  men  who  had  escaped  the  disease. 

Tbe  Unemployed  Problem  in  England. — Mr. 

Isaac  H.  Mitchell  maintains,  in  the  Ni7ieteenth  Century, 
that  the  trade-unions  do  more  for  the  out-of-works  than 
the  government  bill  proposes  to  accomplish.  He  sug- 
gests that  "it  would  surely  be  cheaper  and  better  for 
public  authorities  to  spend  money  for  extra  labor  cost 
in  winter  than  to  spend  large  sums  on  extra  poor-law 
costs,  or  even  on  farm-colony  work.  Notwithstanding 
regulation,  notwithstanding  an  intelligent  anticipation 
of  bad  times  and  the  pushing  forward  of  public  works, 
it  is  conceivable  that  still  there  would  be  those  wanting 
work  who  could  not  obtain  it.  To  supply  this  need,  the 
government  bill  might  be  useful,  but  without  the 
better  regulation  of  present  employment,  which  would 
aim  at  making  the  hours  of  labor,  and  not  the  number 
employed,  the  elastic  part  of  our  productive  system, 
the  government  unemployed  workmen  bill  will  be  as 
disappointing  in  its  results  as  its  machinery  is  likely  to 
prove  dangerous  in  its  operation.'* 
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HISTORICAL.  WORKS. 

TO  fin  American  scholar  and  diplomat,  Dr.  David 
JayueHill,  who  is  now  our  minister  at  Tbe  Hagne, 
the  world  in  indebted  (or  the  first  general  history  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  in  any  language.  Dr.  Hill's  elaborate 
work, — "  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International 
Development  o(  Europe"  (Longmans),^ will  be  com- 
pleted In  six  volumes,  only  the  first  of  which,  dealing 
with  "  The  Struggle  for  Universal  Empire,"  has,  Ap- 
peared at  this  writing.  The  plan  of  the  work  Includes 
a  full  discussion  of  the  motives  inspiring  diplomacy  In 
their  bearing  on  the  origin  and  development  of  an  in- 
ternational syst«m.  The  author  has  pushinl  his  investi- 
gations far  back  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  is 
commonly  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  European  di- 
plomacy. The  confiicting  ambitions  of  tbe  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  tbe  Papacy  must  first  be  studied  in  detail, 
and  his  first  volnme,  complete  in  itself  tor  the  period 
which  it  covers,  is  largely  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
those  ambitions.  The  following  volume,  on  "  The  Es- 
tablishment of  Territorial  Sovereignty,"  will  further 
trace  the  development  of  modem  states.  Future  toI- 
□mes,  it  is  announced,  will  consider  the  diplomacy  of 
the  age  of  absolutism,  of  the  revolutionary  era,  of  tbe 
constitutional  movement,  and  of  commercial  imperial- 
ism, thus  bringing  tbe  historyof  international  develop- 
ment down  to  the  present  time. 

"Ireland's  Story,"  by  Charles  Johnston  and  Carita 
Spencer  (Houghten,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  such  a  book  as 
has  long  been  needed  in  American  schools,  to  do  for 
Irish  history  something  like  what  is  done  for  England 
by  historians  like  John  Kichard  Green.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland,  any  history  must  perforce  be  a  history  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  in  no  modem  land  have  the  records  of 
the  ancieat  folk-life  been  more  Jealously  cherished. 
The  authors  of  the  present  volume  bave  had  in  mind, 
however,  tbe  future  as  well  as  the  past  of  the  Irish 
race.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book 
are  those  which  define  the  contribntfons  that  the  race 
has  made  and  is  making  to  modern  world-progress,— 
"The  Irish  on  the  Continent,"  "The  Irish  in  America," 
"The  Irish  in  the  British  Empire,"  and  "The  Irish 
Literary  Revival."  All  in  all,  this  volume  gives  an  ex- 
cellent epitome  of  Irish  history. 

BOOKS  ON  JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANE8B. 

Biuhldo,  the  Japanese  conception  of  chivalry,  is 
unwritten,  hut,  like  the  English  conception,  out  of  it 
has  grown  the  nation  of  to^ay.  A  delightfully  written 
exposition  of  Japanese  philosophic  and  social  thonght, 
under  the  title  "  Bushldo,  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  professor  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kioto.  The  tenth  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work,  witb  an  Introduction  by  William  Elliot 
Griflls,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Putnams.  BwiMdo 
Is  the  sum  of  tbe  maxims  of  educational  training 
brought  to  bear  on  tbe  warrior  class  of  Japan,  the 
Samnr^,— a  class  which  thronghoat  the  long  fendal 
t^  of  Japan  set  tbe  standard  of  the  whole  people  in 


manners,  character,  and  mental  and  moral  codes  of 

obligation. 

This  code  of  bxuhido  has  so  formed  and  molded  the 
Japanese  national  character  that  Christian  missions 
find  excellent  soil  for  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  The  progress  made  by  Christian  proselyting 
and  general  infiuence  in  Japan  is  traced  by  Emeot 
Wilson  Clement  (author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Modem 
Japan")  In  a  new  volume  issued  by  the  American  Bap- 


tist Publication  Society  and  entitled  "Christianity  in 
Modem  Japan."  This  is  not  a  detailed  study,  but  a 
general  oatllne,  with  references  to  books  where  more 
complete  information  can  be  obtained.  The  volume  la 
well  Illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  an  excellent  mis- 
sion map.  Mr.  Clement,  It  will  be  remembered,  Is  the 
principal  of  the  Duncan  Baptist  Academy,  in  Tokio. 

The  Japan  of  the  fntnre  as  Indicateid  by  young 
Japan  of  to-day  Is  tbe  subject  of  a  volume  by  Dr.  James 
A,  B.  Scherer,  entitled  "Yonng  Japan "  (Lippincott). 
Dr.  Scherer  writes  not  a  history  of  Japan  so  much  as  a 
history  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  institutions  and 
their  life,  economically  and  industrially.  The  volume 
is  profusely  iUnstrated  from  photographs  and  pictures 
by  native  artists. 

A  little  manual  which  may  prove  useful  to  travel- 
ers in  Japan  has  been  Issued  by  William  R.  Jenkins, — 
"  Japanese  for  Daily  Use."  This  is  a  rendering  of  use- 
ful English  phroaes  into  Japanese,  with  some  vocabu- 
lary, and  has  been  prepared  by  E.  P.  Prentya,  aaoiated 
by  Kamentara  Sasomoto. 
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Scribaers.  An  intimate  acqnaintance  with  ItaUnn  art 
and  nature,  an  insight  into  southern  life,  and  an  ex- 
qulsfte  literary  style,— allot  which  belong  to  this  writer, 
— are  necessary  tor  auch  a,  study.  The  artist  has  well 
supplemented  the  text. 

"TheBontocIgorot"  is  the  title  o(  an  illnstrated 
monograph  by  Albert  Ernest  Jenks  in  the  Ethnological 
Survey  publications  of  the  Philippine  government.  The 
natives  described  in  this  study,  it  should  be  explained, 
are  regarded  as  typical  of  the  primitive  mountain  fann- 
ers of  nortliern  Luzon.  The  writer  lived  for  Cvomontha 
in  Bontoc  pueblo,  gathering  data  tor  the  present  work. 
His  impressions  of  the  Boutoc  Igorot  were  favorable. 
He  found  him  endowed  with  a  fine  physique,  with  no 
destructive  vices ;  courageous,  industrious,  mentally 
alert,  and  willing  to  learn.  Mr.  Jenks  declares  that 
his  institutions  are  not  radically  opposed  to  our  own. 

30ME  BOOKS  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse  "  (Mao- 
mlllaD),  edited  by  his  wife,  have  just  appeared  in  two 
volumes.  The  literary  remains  of  the  author  ot  "  John 
Inglesant "  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  Americana 
as  welt  as  to  Eoglislimen.  Mr.  Shorthonse'a  peculiar 
claim  to  appreciation  in  this  country  lies,  perhaps,  in 
the  fact  that,  while  actively  engaged  in  business,  and 
with  no  great  preliminary  advantages,  handicapped  by 
delicate  health,  he  still  found  time  and  energy  to  ac- 
quire a  high  culture  and  the  wide  and  deep  study  ne- 
cessary tor  successful  writing. 

The  Paris  house  of  Armand  Colin  is  issuing  a  dnelf 
Illustrated  and  printed  "History  of  Art,"  wliich  is  befog 
imported  in  parts,  as  they  are  issued,  by  G.  E.  Stechert. 
This  illustrated  history  is  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times  to  out  own  day.  The  entire  work  will  be  Issued 
in  eight  parts,  of  which  tour  have  already  appeared. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  series  of  ijooks  on  diSei^ 
entphasesofthebeautltul  by  Miss  Lilian  Whiting  were 
unlimiWd.  Her  latest  is  entitled  "The  Outlook  Beauti- 
ful "  (Little,  Brown).  In  this  volume,  Miss  Whiting 
again  emphasiMS  her  F.merHonlan  attitude  toward  life, 
and,  indeed,  her  philosophy  and  stylo  are  very  stimulat- 
ing and  suggestive. 

In  his  study  of  "  The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel "  (Macmillan),  Prol.  Wilbur  L.  Cross  (Yale)  alms 
to  trace  "in  outliue  the  course  ct  English  fiction  from 
Arthurian  romance  to  Stevenson,  and  to  indicate,— 
especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,— Continental  sonrcca 
and  tribntaries."  Professor  Cross  has  done  a  thorough 
and  useful  work. 

A  book  with  a  larger  scope,  but  necessarily  mora 
rapid  in  its  treatment,  is  "A  First  View  of  English 
Literature"  (Seribners),  by  William  Vaughn  Moody 
and  Robert  Moras  Lovett.  This  is  an  illustrated  con- 
densation ot  the  more  advanced  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  by  the  same  authors.  There  is  much  valu- 
able geographical,  descriptive,  and  annotativa  matter. 

A  careful  and  closely  woven  study  ot  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Beauty"  (Iloughtou,  Mifflin)  has  been  written 
by  Ethel  D.  Puffer.  The  whole  field  of  beauty  Is 
brought  under  discussion.  The  author  has  intend^  to 
present  a  "synthesis  ot  the  intellectual  tendencies  of 
the  time,  in  which  the  results  ot  modern  psychology 
shall  help  to  make  intelligible  A  philosophical  theory 
of  beauty." 

An  essay  on  the  art  ot  ancient  Greece,  entitled  "A  ' 
Grammar  of  Greek  Art"  (Macmillan),  has  been  pi«- 
pared  by  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  profeaaor  of  classloal 


TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  manual  for  travelers,  which  treats  only  ot  the 
traveling  and  scarcely  any  of  the  sightseeing,  is  "The 
Traveler's  Handbook  for  Transatlantic  Tourists"  (Funk 
&Wagnalls).  Thecompiler,— Josephine  Tozier,  author 
of  "Many  English  Inns,"— has  planned  to  help  those  in- 
tending to  visit  Europe  tor  the  first  time.  She  has 
made,  not  a  guide-book,  but  has  collected  in  one  com- 
pact and  convenient  volume  many  hints  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  preliminaries  for  crossing  the  Atlantic 
comfortably,  and  as  to  a  comprehension  of  the  condi- 
tions of  transportation  in  Europe. 

A  very  convenient  little  book  ot  description  is  Prof. 
J.  A.  Mets'  "The  Holland  of  To-Day,"  published  by 
Honeyman  &  Co.  (Plaiufield,  N.  J.).  One  gets  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  modem  Dutch  people  and  their  cus- 
toms from  this  little  manual,  which  is  arranged  in 
convenient,  accessible  form. 

Another  book  on  Paris  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith  comes 
from  the  press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  entitled  "  Pari- 
sians Out-of- Doors."  Thiscompletes  Mr.  Smith's  trilogy 
of  bonks  on  Parisian  life.  The  two  preceding  volumes 
have  been  entitled  "The  Real  Latin  Quarter"  and 
"How  Paris  Amuses  Itself."  Mr.  Smith  knows  per- 
fectly well  how  to  write  good,  Interesting  description, 
and  what  more  Interesting  people  can  you  And  than 
the  modem  Parisian  ?  This  volume  is  handsomely 
bound,  and  Illustrated  in  color,  with  a  frontispiece  by 
V.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  "  Italian  Backgrounds,"  with 
Ulastrations  by  E.  C.  Pefxotto,  is  published  by  the 
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archteology  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Gardner  haa  attempted  to 
describe  snd  correlat*  the  later  and  more  important  re- 
sults or  investigation  and  discovery  in  the  field  of  clas- 
sical antiqoarian  researcli. 

The  latest  book  of  Wagnerian  a  is  called  "Richard 
Wagner  to  Mathilde  WeHendonck."  This  consists  ci(  the 
correspondence  between  the  composer  and  Frau  Wesen- 
donck  from  1858  to  1865.  The  volume,  which  hsa  been 
traDHlat«d,  edit«d,  and  prefaced  by  William  Ashton  Bi- 
lls, Is  published  in  London  and  imported  by  the  Scrib- 
ners.  Most  of  the  letters  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
mnsic  and  art  lovers. 


Dr.  A.  C.  Bradley's  lectures  oa  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
spei^re  have  been  revised  and  published  in  book  form  in 
a  second  editioa  by  the  Macmillans.  Dr.  Bradley,  who 
is  professor  of  poetry  at  Oifonl,  covers  the  entire  sig- 
nificance of  thought  and  form  in  the  great  tragedies  of 
"Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  "Macbeth." 
The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Shakespearean  Tragedy," 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  follotviug  books  of  verse  ; 
"  Penris,  the  Wolf,"  a  tragedy,  by  Percy  Mackaye  (Mac- 
mi  llan)  ;  "The  Iberian,"  an  Anglo-Greek  play,  by  Os- 
born  R.  Lamb  and  H.  Claiborne  Dixon  (New  York  : 
Ames  Se  Rollinson} ;  "In  Response,"  by  William  E. 
Raymond,  published  by  the  author ;  "TheRub4iy4t  of 
the  TwenUeth  Century  and  the  Song  of  the  Stars,"  a 
poem,  by  "Calcbas"  {Bridgeport,  Conn. :  Dewar) ;  and 
"Legends  and  Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse,"  compiled  by 
Isabel  E.  Cohen  (The  Jewish  Publication  Society). 

The  English  honae  of  Duckworth  is  issuing  a  wries 
of  small,  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed  volumes, 
with  the  general  title,  "The  Popular  Library  of  Art." 


These  works  are  being  imported  by  the  Dnttons,  and 
the  latest  issue  to  reach  this  cotintry  is  the  one  on 
"Velasquez,"  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  of  Auguste  Br^at  by  Mme.  Simon  Btissy.  The 
volume  on  "Rembrandt"  is  also  a  translation  from 
Brftal. 

Marshall  P,  Wilder  has  brought  out  another  book. 
This  time  it  is  called  "The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street," 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  observations 
on  the  humorous  side  of  life,  some  intimate  bits  of  per- 
sonalia about  well-known  men,  and  some  witty  chat 
about  things  in  general.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Aselectionof  keen,  brilliant  epigrams  of  Oscar  Wilde 
has  been  published  in  attractive  typographical  form  by 
John  Luce,  of  Boston,  under  the  title  "Epigrams  and 
Aphorisms."  There  is  an  introduction  by  George  Henry 
Sargent. 

A  series  of  bright  epigrams  and  sayings,  by  Helena 
Woljeska,  has  been  issued  by  the  Life  Publishing  Com- 
pany, under  the  title  "  A  Woman's  Confessional."  The 
epigrams  are  extracts  from  a  woman's  journal,  and  re- 
veal her  intimate  thoughts,— some  bitter  and  sad,  some 
cheerful  and  loving,  most  of  them  bright  and  incisive. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  series  of  Modern  Messages 
being  published  by  Jennings  &  Graham  is  a  second 
edition  of  Charles  Stuart  Given's  bright  little  book, 
"The  Fleece  of  Gold." 

A  delicious  study  of  child  and  nature  writing  is 
"The  Well  in  the  Wood"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  by  Leston 
Taylor.  It  is  full  of  quaint  philosophy,  and  there  are 
some  excellent  illustrations  in  color  by  F.  Y.  Cory, 

"A  Reading  Journey  Through  Chautauqua"  isan 
imaginary  tour,  concretely  illustrated  by  photographs 
giving  a  history  of  the  "  Chautauqua  System  of  Popu- 
lar Education."  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  contributes 
an  introduction  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  Chautau- 
qua idea.  The  evolution  of  Chautauqua  during  the 
last  thirty  years  from  a  two  weeks'  summer  camp  to  an 
all-the-y ear-round  institution  is  a  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, peculiarly  American.  "Chautauqua"  is  seen  to 
be  an  institutional  town,  a  vacation  school  for  the 
whole  family,  an  idea  experiment  station,  a  clearing 
house  for  social  and  educational  force.-*,  a  pioneer  sum- 
mer school,  a  unique  summer  community,  the  mother 
of  study  clubs,  a  feeder  of  colleges,  a  real  alma  mater 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  outof-school  people.  This 
reading  journey  combines  the  qualities  of  history, 
story,  guide,  and  souvenir.  The  author,  Frank  Chapiu 
Bray,  is  the  editor  of  the  Chautawiuan  magazine. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  comprehensive  diction- 
aries of  the  French  and  English  languages  Is  the  one 
issued  by  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge  in  their  series  of 
uniform  international  dictionaries,  edited  by  Robert 
Morris  Pierce.  This  French-English,  English-French 
volume  has  been  Issued  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  M.  Paul  Passy  {of  the  University  of  Paris)  for  French 
pronunciation,  and  of  Prof.  George  Hemple  (University 
of  Chicago)  for  English  pronunciation.  The  typography 
is  very  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  the  renderings, 
though  brief,  appear  to  be  adequate  and  accurate. 

We  have  received  the  first  six  numbers  of  a  popular 
encyclopiedia  being  issued  in  parts  by  Salvat  Sc  Co., 
Barcelona,  Spain.  This  is  an  illustrated  work,  devoted 
principally  to  a  record  of  inventions  and  general  knowl- 
edge, and  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  things  recently 
issued  In  the  Spanish  language. 
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William  K  Jenkins  has  issued  another  French 
grammar  in  the  Bercy  Seriea.  It  la  entitled  "Simple 
Qrammaire  Fran  gaise,"  by  Paul  Bercy  and  M.Georges 


Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  isaned,  iu  their  Tem- 
ple School  Shakespeare  Series,  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," with  notes  by  K.  McWilliam  and  illustrations  by 
Dora  Curtis,  and,  in  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare  set, 
Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out 
"  Hamlet."  In  the  Pocket  American  and  English  Clas- 
sics now  being  issued  in  handy  form  by  the  Macmillans 
we  have  Hawthorne's  '-House  of  Seven  Gables,"  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Clyde  Fnrst  (Columbia).  A 
number  of  handy  texts  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
classics  come  to  us  from  Henry  Holt  and  U.  C.  Heath. 
These  are  all  e<litedwith  noted  and  supplementary  mat- 
ter. The  French  texts  are  ;  "  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrlohon,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Eugene  Labiche 
and  Edward  Martin  (Ilolt) ;  "Selections  from  Zola," 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  of  Princeton  (Holt) ; 
and  Chateaubriand's  "Atala,"  edited  by  Prof.  Oscar 
Kuhns,  of  Wesleyan  Cniversity  (Heath).  From  Holt  we 
hare  the  German  "Deutsche  BildungszustSnde  in  der 
Zweiten  HUKta  des  Achtzehnteci  Jahrhundert,"  by  Dr. 
Karl  Biedermann,  edite<l  by  Mr.  John  A.  Waix,  of  Har- 
Tard,  and  Sealsfleld's  "  Die  PrSrie  am  Jacinto,"  edited 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Nichols,  of  Simmons  College.  Heath  is- 
sues the  Spanish  tcit,  which  is  "Victoria  y  Otros 
Cuentos,"  by  Julia  de  Asenai,  edited  by  Edwin  S.  In- 
graham,  of  Ohio  State  University. 

"Southern  Writers,"  a  book  of  selections  in  prose 
and  verse,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  (Macmillan), 
was  designed  primarily  tor  use  in  school  and  college 
classes  in  the  South.  Yet  it  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  editor's  intention  to  compile  a  book  that  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sectional  product,  in  the  unpleasant  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable  that  Southern 
students  should  desire  to  atudy  the  writers  of  their 
own  region  in  somewhat  more  detail  than  is  possible 
'7hen  only  general  lext-books  on  American  literature 
~  lire  employed.  Tliis  book  provides  Bupplementary  read- 
ing of  this  character,  and  affords  Southern  boys  and 
girls  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar,  to  a  degree, 
with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Southern  writers. 

REL.1G10US  TREATISES. 
Among  the  volumes  on  religious  subjects  of  more  or 
less  note  issued  during  the  past  few  weeks  are :  "  The 
Bible  Allegories;  An  Interpretation,"  by  George  Millen 
Jorvis  (published  by  the  author) ;  "  The  Eternal  Life," 
by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  an  essay  on  the  relation  of 
modern  science  to  a  belief  in  immortality,  reprinted 
from  the  AlhintW.  Monthly  (Houghton,  Mifllin); 
"Young  People  and  World  Evangelization,"  by  John 
Franklin  Goucher  (Jennings  &  Graham);  "Renais- 
sance of  Methodism,"  by  J.  W.  Mahoo<l  (Jennings  & 
Graham);  a  new  text,  with  notes,  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  the  original  Greek,  edited  by  William  Prentiss 
Drew,  of  the  Greek  chair  in  Willamette  University 


(Sanlram,  of  BoHton);  "  Family  Prayers,"  by  Lymaii  P. 
Powell,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Whitaket 
(Jacobs);  "Paths  to  Power"  (Revell),  the  first  pub- 
lished addresses  of  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulns ;  and  two 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  PublieatioD 
Society,—"  An  American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (the  Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs),  by  Prof*. 
G.  R.  Berry  and  G,  K  Merrill,  and  a  little  sermon,  w^ 
titled  "  The  Child  and  God,"  by  M.  T.  I.amb. 

DISCUSSIONS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  (formerly  of  the  chair  of 
logic  and  ethics  at  Columbia  University),  in  his  volume 
"Science  and  a  Future  Life"  (Herbert  B.  TDrner),  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  life  after  bodily  death  from  data 
accumulated  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Psychical  Ee- 
search.    Dr.    Hyalop 
makes  no  argument  for 
or  against  the  exist«noe 
of  a  future   life.    Ha 
considers  the  evidence 
scientifleally,    basing 
his  argument  upon  ex- 
periments conducted  bf 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the 
late  Prof.  Henry  Sldg- 
wick,  Professor  James, 
of  Harvard,  the  late  Hr.. 
Frederick  Myers,  and  a 
number  of   others,   in- 
cluding some  valuable 
UB.  JAMES  n.  BT8U1P.  experimental    work  of 

bis  own,    The  celebrat- 
ed Mrs.  Piper  case  Is  given  an  entire  chapter. 

"  The  Ethics  of  Force"  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  H.  E. 
Warner,  issued  by  Giun  &  Co.  for  the  Intemattoual 
Union.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  papers  originally 
read  beforethe  Rthica!  Club, of  Washington. 

Wilhelm  BHlsche's  "Evolution  of  Man"  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  and  edit«d  by  Erneert  Un- 
termann,  and  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr.  It  la  a 
useful  summary  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  and  writ- 
ings of  a  generation  of  scientists  following  Darwin. 


The  terrific  ravages  of  plague  in  India,  where  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  victims  a  week  have  been  carried  off 
during  the  epidemic  season,  ought  to  arouse  the  English 
public  to  the  necessity  of  preventive  work,  but  before 
any  adequate  measures  for  prevention  and  suppression 
of  plague  can  be  devised  there  must  lie  a  more  scientific 
study  of  the  history  and  therapeutic  aspects  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  obvious  need  is  partially  met  by  Prof.  W. 
J.  Simpson's  "Treatise  on  PIague"(Macmillan),  a  work 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  elaborately  lUustratod  ■ 
with  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams,  in  which  are  pre- 
sented the  results  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  dlseaM 
made  by  competent  specialists  throughout  the  world- 
Dr.  Simpson  speaks  appreciatively  of  the  Clayton  gaa 
process  of  disinfection  in  India.  A  vnloable  appendix 
to  the  volume  contains  an  English  translation  of  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  Paris,  ot  1908. 


"Just  Common  Sense  and 
ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  of  BEEF 

Will  solve  the  difficulties  of  many  nousekeepers,  cut  down  tiie  furl  bill,  and  help  you  keep  a 
good  coot. 

First,  because  it  offers  a  means  of  using  up  cold  roasts,  meats,  t;ame,  and  vegetables  by 
replacing  the  juices  lost  in  the  first  cooking,  and  restoring  the  templing  flavor  as  when  first 
served,  and  by  making  it  possible  lu  add  one  or  two  dishes  lo  your  mi^iiu  on  short  notice  simply 
by  the  use  of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BKEF,  hot  water,  and  seasoning-say  a  bouillon  in 
cups,  soup,  a  sauce,  etc. 

Tlie  use  ol  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF  reduces  llie  fuel  bill  because  it  requires  no 
cooking — just  add  hot  water,  seasoning,  and  it's  ready,  A  soup  bone  requires  hours  of  cooking 
and  you  can't  gel  the  flavor,  color,  ana  body  you  do  with  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT, 

It  helps  keep  a  good  cook  because  they  know  its  advantages,  and  how  by  its  use  their  dishes 
are  easily  made  inexpennivc  and  satisfactory. 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  good,  wholesome  beef. 
retaining  all  tlie  rich  beefy  flavor  of  the  meat.  It's  as  useful  in  the  sick  room  as  In  the  kitchen. 
Brings  appetite  and  strength  lo  the  delicate.    Just  the  thing  (or  school  children. 


Armour  ^  Compan;^,  Chica^Ua 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


rk«  Pf«</tftiit'«  The  conference  at  Portsmouth  be- 
.  statHman^  tween  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
**'^'  and  Japan  has  been  a  great  and 
fruitful  event  in  the  interest  of  the  world's 
peace.  We  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  America  stands,  above 
all  things,  for  peace  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.  The  American  President,  who  is  the  type 
of  twentieth-century  American  citizenship,  has 
again  shown  how  an  earnest,  peaceful  nation  can 
brush  aside  the  traditions  of  a  worn-out  diplo- 
macy when  a  great  issue  is  at  stake.  In  the 
most  irregular  of  ways,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  diplomatic  game  as  played  for  cen- 
turies.  President  Roosevelt,  with  the  approval 
and  God-speed  of  the  civilized  world,  it  can  be 
confidently  asserted,  has  had  the  courage  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  proceedings  at  Portsmouth.  What 
no  European  sovereign  would  have  dared  to  do, 
— what  none  of  them  could  have  done  without 
giving  serious  offense, — Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in 
summoning  from  the  council-table  where  the  en- 
voys were  in  deadlock  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Russia  to  offer  his  f riendlv  counsels  of 
peace  and  urge  upon  him  the  claims  of  a  neutral 
civilized  world. 

While  Baron  Rosen  was  at  Sagamore 
of  the  Hill, — even  before  his  arrival, — Bar- 
Neutrat  World.  ^^  Kaneko,  who  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Mikado 
in  this  country,  had  had  several  long  confer- 
ences with  the  President.  Why  did  Mr.  Roose- 
velt confer  with  Baron  Kaneko  ?  Why  did 
he  summon  Baron  Rosen  ?  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  envoys  themselves,  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  had  been  held  through  the 
medium  of  Washington.  After  the  delibera- 
tions began  at  Portsmouth,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tokio  had  talked  directly  with  Witte  and  Ko- 
mura.  It  is  evident  that  the  President  did  not 
speak  for  Russia  or  Japan,  and  he  is  too  mind- 


ful of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  resort  to 
this  method  of  communicating  to  the  envoys  any 
information  or  sentiments  which  could  be  con- 
veyed to  them  at  Portsmouth.  Mr*  Roosevelt, 
we  are  forced  to  believe,  has  acted  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  neutral  world.  He  has  again  been 
the  spokesman  of  its  powerful  peace  interests. 
It  is  known  that  King  Edward  of  England,  the 
ally  of  Japan  ;  President  Loubet  of  France, 
the  ally  of  Russia,  and  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, all  of  these  representing  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  most  vitally  interested  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  have  been  working  hard  and  in 
harmony  with  the  American  President  toward 
that  end.  It  was  the  American  chief  magistrate 
who — at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  approval,  it 
is  generally  believed,  of  Europe — invited  Japan 
and  Russia  to  confer  at  Portsmouth.  What 
more  appropriate  than  that  this  same  American 
President,  with  his  powerful  personality  and  the 
tremendous  energy  and  infinite  resources  of  his 
vigorous  mind,  should  again  speak  for  the  out- 
side world  when  the  principals  in  the  great  dip- 
lomatic duel  had  exhausted  their  resources  ? 

Did  the  President  suggest  to  Baron 

Suggest      Roseu    arbitration    of   the    disputed 

Arbitration?  ^^^^^^^      Did    Baron    Kaneko   give 

any  assurances  that  certain  concessions  would 
be  made  by  Japan  if  certain  other  concessions 
were  made  by  Russia  ?  As  this  issue  of  the 
Review  went  to  press  the  day  before  the  re- 
sumption of  the  deliberations  at  Portsmouth  the 
world  was  convinced  that  the  President  had 
made  some  helpful  suggestion,  with  powerful  in- 
fluences behind  it,  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  thatfnowever  long  drawn  out,  the  peace  ne 
gotiations  could  not  possibly  result  in  ultimate 
failure.  True,  it  had  been  generally  expected 
that  the  Czar,  relying  on  the  effect  at  home  of 
his  grant  of  a  national  assembly  and  of  the  prom- 
ises and  hopeful  views  of  his  generals  in  the  far 
East,  might  remain  obdurate  in  his  refusal  to 
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pay  any  indemnity  or  agre<>  to  tlie 
Saglialien.  It  had  also  seemed  as  tliough  the 
Mikado  would  not  abate  iiis  peace  df^nands, 
which  were  generally  regarded  as  not  excessive 
hy  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  insistence  of 
which  he  lias  the  united  support  of  liia  own  peo- 
ple. The  friends  of  Hussia,  however,  had  been 
urging  thatacontinuationof  the  war  would  prob- 
ably result  in  further  Russian  losses  ;  that  it  waa 
only  just  and  according  to  custom  to  pay  Japan 
for  her  war  expenses ;  that  indemnity  is  not  al- 
ways a  puiiisliment  fur  national  territory  held 
by  tho  enemy,  biit  a  purchase  of  immunity  from 
future  losses  ;  and  that  not  only  should  Jai«in 
have  Saghalion  on  the  basis  of  vti  possedcfis,  but 
because  the  island  is  historically  Japanese  and 
could  be  relin<|uisbed  by  Hussia  without  "  losing 
face."  Fnends  of  Japan  had  been  admonishing 
her  tliat  the  world,  whose  good  opinion  Jajian 
values  so  highly,  looks  to  her  tor  it^oderation  ; 
that  an  indemnity  may  be  called  hy  several  other 
names,  and  might  take  the  form  of  payment  for 
the  evacuation  of  Saglialien,  for  the  relinquish- 
ing of  fliiims  on  tlie  interned  ships,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Russian  prisoners  during  the  war,  or 
it  might  assume  the  shape  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Manchurian  railway  ;  that  Russia's  naval  power 
in  the  far  East  is  already  so  humbled  that  to  ex- 
act promises  for  its  future  limitation  would  be 
an  unnecessary  liurailiation  ;  and,  finally,  since 


peace  is  of  vast  moment  to  the  island  empire, 
and  since  friendly  relations  with  her  present 
antagonist,  who  must  remain  her  neighbor  in 
Asia,  are  impossible  if  her  beaten  foe  is  unneces- 
sarily humiliated  an<i  prostrated,  Japan  ought,  in 
in  her  own  interest,  to  make  all  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  bring  an  end  to  bosilities. 

A  Fruitful  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ''''^  envoys  actually 
Historic      came  together  and   discussed  peace 

Cmfettnce.  ^^^^  \n'(,-a  of  great  importance,  and 
much  lias  been  accomplished  by  their  delibera- 
tions. They  have  agreed  without  demur  upon 
the  integrity  of  China,  the  great  principle  tor- 
which  the  late  John  Hay,  with  the  American 
people  behind  him,  contended.  Moreover,  the 
visit  of  the  plenipotentiaries  has  increased  and 
soHdilied  the  regard  of  this  country  for  both 
great  contending  nations.  I'articularly  pleasing- 
and  strong  has  been  the  impression  made  upon 
the  American  people  by  the  fine,  sympathetic, 
and  noble  personality  of  the  Czar's  chief  envoy, 
Count  Witte.  A  cliaracter  sketch,  which  is 
really  an  appreciation,  of  this  towering  person- 
ality, by  Pr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  English  review- 
writer  and  correspondent,  who  is  now  at  Ports- 
mouth, appears  on  page  292  of  this  issue  of  the- 
Review.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  it- 
self in  the  week  ending  August  19  were  tre-- 
mendously  interesting  and  impressive. 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 

to         of  Mr.  Witte,  the  senior  Russian  en- 

Portsmouth.   ^^^^  ^^  this  country  (August  2),  both 

Russian  commissioners  were  presented  to  the 
President,  and  then  was  begun  a  series  of  recep- 
tions and  ceremonies  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  American  people  to  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  had  come  to  delib- 
erate over  the  terms  of  peace  in  the  small  historic 
town  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  general  recep- 
tion was  largely  a  naval  affair,  and  was  made 
an  imposing  spectacle.  There  were  many  nice 
points  of  international  etiquette  and  precedence 
which  might  have  caused  much  embarrassment 
had  they  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  hearty  in- 
formality of  President  Roosevelt.  The  courtesies 
extended  to  all  four  distinguished  visitors  and 
their  suites  were  as  nearly  as  possible  identical, 
the  principle  of  precedence  being  brushed  aside 
by  the  common-sense  American  idea  of  *<  first 
come,  first  served."  The  Japanese  envoys  had 
lunched  with  the  President  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, and,  one  week  later,  the  Russians  were  en- 
tertained at  Oyster  Bay.  On  Saturday  (August 
5),  the  formal  meeting  of  the  envoys  took  place 
on  the  President's  yacht,  the  Mayflower^  to  which 
the  Japanese  delegation  was  brought  in  the 
cruiser  Tacoma,  and  the  Russian  delegation  in 
her  sister  ship,  the  Chattanooga^  each  flag  being 
saluted  "with  nineteen  guns.  After  the'f ormal  in- 
troductions and  other  ceremonies  demanded  by 
the  strict  etiquette  of  the  occasion,  an  informal 
luncheon  was  served  on  the  Mayflower  by  Chi- 
nese waiters  (the  Japanese  attendants  having 
been  superseded  for  the  occasion),  during  which 
the  President  offered  the  only  toast.  Request- 
ing that  there  be  no  response,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  : 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  which  there  will  be 
no  answer  and  which  I  ask  you  to  drink  in  silence,  stand- 
ing. I  drink  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  the  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations  whose 
representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this  ship.  It  is 
my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in  the  interest,  not 
only  of  these  two  great  powers,  but  of  all  civilized  man- 
kind, that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  may  speedily  be  con- 
cluded between  them. 

After  the  reception,  the  President  left  the  May- 
flower^ and,  with  the  Russians  in  this  vessel  and 
the  Japanese  in  the  Dolphin^  the  entourage  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  under  the  escort  of  the 
cruiser  Galveston,  reacliing  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting  on  August  8.  Mr.  Witte,  being  a 
poor  sailor,  landed  at  Newport  and  went  by  rail 
to  Boston,  and  from  there  to  Portsmouth. 


The 


The  sessions  of  the  commission  were 
Conference   held  in  the  government  naval  build- 

and  the  Press,  -^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^-^^  moUth  of  the 

Piscataqua  River.     The  commissioners  and  their 


suites,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  distinguished 
visitors,  including  newspaper  representatives 
from  most  of  the  great  journals  of  the  world, 
lived  at  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  and  were  taken  to 
the  daily  sessions  either  by  automobile  over  the 
bridge  to  the  island  or  by  steam  launch.  Ad- 
miral Meade,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  act- 
ed as  naval  host  for  the  United  States,  with  the 
assistance  of  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Herbert  Peirce,  who  represented  the  United 
States  Government.  A  number  of  the  most 
eminent  legal  minds  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners on  both  sides,  but  at  the  sessions  only 
the  chief  envoys,  Mr.  "Witte  and  Baron  Rosen, 
for  Russia,  with  their  secretaries,  Mr.  Korosto- 
vitz,  Mr.  Plancon,  and  Mr.  Nabokov,  and  Baron 
Komura  and  Mr.  Takahira,  for  Japan,  with  their 
secretaries,  Mr.  Sato,  Mr.  Adachi,  and  Mr.  At- 
chiai.  Besides  the  newspaper  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  there  were  present  at 
the  conferences  the  following  distinguished 
journalists  from  abroad  :  For  the  London  TimeSy 
Dr.  George  Ernest  Morrison,  its  Peking  cor- 
respondent ;  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  and 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  who  represents  the 
<*  Thunderer  "  in  New  York  ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon;  St. 
Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  a  number  of  whose  remarkable  arti- 
cles on  Russian  conditions  have  appeared  in  this 
Review,  and  who  contributes  to  this  number  a 
sketch  ol  Count  Witte  ;  Mr.  Alexandre  Brian- 
chaninov,  representing  the  Slovoj  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Mr.  Boris  Suvorin,  representing  the  No- 
voye  Vremya,  also  of  the  Russian  capital ;  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  Cortesi,  representing  the  Associated  Press 
of  Rome  ;  Mr.  Y.  Ishikawa,  of  the  Hochi Shimhun, 
at  Tokio,  and  representatives  of  other  Japanese 
dailies,  including  Mr.  Jihei  Hashiguchi,  repre- 
senting the  Russo-Japanese  war  bureau  of  in- 
formation, and  Yone  Noguchi,  the  poet,  besides, 
also,  staff  correspondents  of  the  i/a^m  and  Figaro^ 
of  Paris,  and  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin. 

Absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  delibera- 
japan's  Terms  tions  was  maintained,  each  of  the  en- 
Learned  ?  yQyg  leaving  given  his  word  of  honor 
not  to  divulge  the  proceedings.  The  only  offi- 
cial information  which  reached  the  public  came 
through  periodical  brief  statements  made  alter- 
nately by  Mr.  Sato  and  Mr.  Korostovitz  to  the 
newspaper  men  setting  forth,  not  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  but  the  numbers  of  the  articles  which 
had  been  considered.  The  Russians  were  more 
communicative  tlian  the  Japanese,  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  Mr.  Witte  announced  more  than 
once  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  news- 
papers into  his  confidence  if  Baron  Komura 
would  agree.     The  Japanese  envoys,  however, 
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steadily  maintained  that  the  agreement  upon  se- 
crecy was  binding,  and  that,  it  had  been  made  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Knssians.  Mr.  Sato  and  Mr. 
Brianchaninov  were  very  chatty  to  the  newapa^ 
per  men.  White  no  official  sanction  waa  given 
to  their  remarks,  and  while  each  waa  careful  to 
maintain  that  he  spoke  from  a  purely  personal 


was  concerned,  been  a  discussion  of  the  Roman 
numerals.  From  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  demands  recognized  before  the  war  by 
the  Japanese  people  as  likely  to  be  made  at  the 
conference  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  information 
gathered  at  the  sessions  by  the  correspondents, 
the  following  are,  in  substance,  the  twelve  arti- 
cles or  principles  presented  by  Baron  Komura  to 
the  Russian  envoys  as  Japan's  irreducible  mini- 
mum terms  of  peace  : 

I. — RecogDitioD  by  Russia  of  the  prepouderatiDg  fn- 

flnence  of  Japan  \a  Korea. 

II. — Simultaneous  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  military  forces. 

III. — Transfer  absolutely  to  Japan  of  the  Russian 
leaseholds  in  the  Liao-tung  penlniiula,  including  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny. 

IV. — The  return  to  China  of  the  entire  civil  admin- 
istration of  Manchuria,  in  accordance  with  Russia's 
treaty  witli  China  (April,  1903). 

v.— Cession  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  island  of 
Saghallen. 

VI. — Transfer  to  Japan  of  all  public  property,  docks, 
Dingazines,  and  military  warehouses  in  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  without  compensation,  Japan  agreeing  to 
respect  all  rights  in  prlmte  property. 

VII.— Transfer  to  Japan  of  the  Mauchurian  Railroad 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Ualny  and  Harbin. 


Ken  representing 


Standpoint,  the  frequent  questions  and  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  the  RuBsian  journalist,  witli  the 
Japanese  secretary's  answers,  were  intm-proted 
by  the  world  as  luthns  d'essai  sent  out  by  the 
Russians,  while  Jlr.  gato's  replies  were  looked 
upon  as  conveying  the  substance  of  the  official 
Japanese  view.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
come  at  a  very  definite,  although  unofficial,  idea 
of  the  terms  actually  ofEercd  \-y  Japan's  envoys. 
The  list  of  the  twelve  propositions  wliich  fol- 
lows in  the  next  paragraph  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Japanese. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Re- 
Umaot  VIEW  reaches  its  readers  the  world 
'^'"-  will,  in  all  probability,  know  what 
were  the  exact  conditions  ui)oq  which  Japan 
was  willing  to  make  jMiace.  Up  to  August  20, 
the  bonds  of  secrecy  agreed  upon  betweeu  the  en- 
voys of  the  two  countries  us  to  the  exact  nature 
of  Japan's  demands  had  not  been  loosed.  The 
deliberations  had,  so  far  as  the  outside  world   i 


(First  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Commission.) 
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VIII. — Retention  by  Russia  of  the  main  Manchurian 
line  to  Vladivostok. 

IX. — Reimbursement  [originally  called  indemnity] 
by  Russia  to  Japan  for  the  expenses  of  the  latter  for 
the  war  to  date. 

X. — Transfer  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  all  Russian  war- 
ships now  interned  in  Pacific  ports. 

XI. — Limitation  of  Russian  naval  strength  in  Pa- 
cific waters. 

XII. — Cession  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  fishing  rights 
on  the  Siberian  coast. 


The  Agreement 


On  Wednesday  morning,  August  9, 
andThT"^  B.\j  10  o'clock,  the  first  session  of  the 
Break.  conference  was  hehl  in  the  naval 
building,  at  which  details  of  procedure  were  ar- 
ranged. It  was  decided  to  use  both  tlie  French 
and  English  languages, — the  treaty,  however,  if 
one  were  made,  to  be  written  in  French.  The 
celerity  with  which  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted was  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  both  commissions.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  credentials  were  exchanged  and 
found  satisfactory.  Under  pledge  of  secrecy, 
the  twelve  articles  of  Japanese  peace  terms 
were  then  presented.  Baron  Komura,  tlie 
senior  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  desired  to  have 
these  proposals  taken  up  one  by  one  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Witte,  however,  objected  to  this,  and  Baron 
Komura  yielded,  handing  the  Russian  envoy 
the  entire  list.  On  Saturday,  August  12,  the 
Russians  replied,  agreeing,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, to  a  majority  of  the  proposals,  but  declin- 
ing to  consider  tliose  which  required  cession  of 
territory  or  the  payment  of  money.  Baron 
Komura  repeated  his  request  that  the  Japanese 
terms  be  taken  up  one  by  one.  The  Russians 
courteously  agreed,  and  thus  time  was  gained  by 
which  public  opinion  in  this  country  and,  it  may 
be,  diplomatic  (and  perhaps  financial)  pressure 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  could 
be  exerted  to  influence  both  sides  to  agree. 


Russia 


After  six  days  of  debate,  eight  ar- 
RefusesLand  ticles  of  the  twelve  had  been  agreed 
or  Money.     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Other  four  the  envoys 

liad  agreed  to  disagree.  Articles  I.,  11.,  III.' and 
IV.,  dealing  with  the  future  status  of  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  were 
passed  within  forty-eight  hours.  Eacli  article 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  protocol  and 
signed  by  each  of  the  four  envoys.  Article  V., 
it  is  generally  believed,  dealt  with  the  cession  of 
Saghalien,  and  this  was  the  first  point  of  diver- 
gence. Instead  of  declaring  the  negotiations 
fruitless,  the  envoys  very  wisely,  and  with  com- 
medable  businesslike  methods,  decided  to  agree 
upon  as  much  as  they  could  agree,  so  that  these 
points  might  become  bases  for  further  negotiation. 
Later,  articles  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  XII..  as  pre- 


sented by  Japan,  were  acceded  to  by  Russia, 
making  eight  in  all  on  which  the  Czar's  repre- 
sentatives liad  yielded.  Upon  the  four  points 
of  the  cession  of  Saghalien,  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity,  the  transfer  of  the  interned  war- 
ships, and  the  limitation  of  Russia's  future  na- 
val strength  in  the  Pacific  Mr.  Witte  positively 
refused  to  yield.  Baron  Komura  was  equally 
firm,  and,  on  Friday,  August  18,  the  conference 
adjourned  until  the  following  Tuesday.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cabling  to 
Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg  to  learn  the  imperial 
wills  of  Czar  and  Mikado. 

President     ^^^^    ^^®    newspaper   comment   in 

Rooseueit     botli  Japan  and  Russia  and  the  un- 

Taiies  a  Hand,  ^^^-^^j  opinions  of  the  staffs  of  both 

peace  commissions,  as  well  as  from  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  chief  envoys  and  their 
home  governments,  the  situation,  up  to  Satur- 
day, August  19,  was  not  very  bright  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  envoys 
themselves  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  they 
considered  their  work  practically  done.  They 
had  agreed  to  disagree,  and  they  waited  for  in- 
structions from  the  higher  powers.  The  Rus- 
sian contention  had  been  that  yielding  on  any 
of  the  four  points  above  mentioned  would  be 
compromising  to  Russia's  dignity  and  national 
honor,  and  that  the  Czar's  government  had  not 
been  vanquished, — only  defeated.  Japan's  con- 
tention had  all  along  been  that  her  demands 
were  moderate  and  such  as  a  nation  beaten  so 
completely  as  Russia  ought  to  meet.  Moreover, 
it  was  believed  and  insisted  upon  in  Japan  that 
the  demands  of  the  Japanese  Government  were 
only  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
the  future  safety  and  stability  of  the  empire. 
Then,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  came  the  news 
that  Baron  Rosen  had  left  Portsmouth  for  Oyster 
Bay  in  response  to  a  request  from  President 
Roosevelt,  and  tlie  world  knew  that  the  voice  of 
the  neutral  nations  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States  was  again  to  be  heard  in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  nations. 

Time  brings    strange  surprises  and 

and  the      sliiftings  of  power.     In  the  history 

American  dew.  ^^  this  Country  there  have  been  few 

more  remarkable  or  dramatic  occurrences  than 
the  meeting  at  Portsmouth  of  Russia's  peace  en- 
voy, Count  Sergius  Witte,  with  five  influential, 
wealthy  representatives  of  American  Judaism, 
presenting  in  a  dignified  way  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  brethren  in  Russia.  Some  w^eeks  ago, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Witte  would 
head  the  Russian  peace  commission  to  this  coun 
try,  Mr.  Adolph  Kraus,  a  well-known  and  sue- 
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Adolph  Lewisohii. 


cessful  Chicago  lawyer,  presiduut  of  tlie  Hebrew 
fraternal  organization  IVnai  B'rit.li.  tonceived 
the  iilea  of  securing  an  interview  witli  Mr,  Witte, 
who  is  known  for  his  liberal  sfntimenta,  to  pre- 
sent tlie  cause  of  the  oppressed  liussian  Hebrew. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  progressive,  liberal  views 
of  Mr.  Wilte,  and  to  the  broad-mindedness  of 
Baron  ScblipiH-nbach,  Russian  consul-general  in 
Chicago,  that,  without  knowing  what  arguments 
would  be  presented,  an  appointiiient  for  a  meet- 
ing was  secured  through  the  cimsulgeneral  be- 
fore Mr.  Witto  had  rcacheii  tliis  cmuitry.  After 
a  conference  with  a  number  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can Hebrews.'  a  self-constituted  committee  of 
five,  consisting  nf  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Hchift,  Mr.  Oscar 
Straus,  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Mr.  Adolph 
Lewiaohn,  and  Mr.  Kraus,  met  Mr.  Witte  by 
appointment  and  discussed  fully  and  frankly  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Hussia. 


^  At    first,    tliese    gentler 

Bigaificaat    whom  liave  large  fini 


n,  most  of 
I  interests, 
were  averse  to  apiiroachiiig  Mr. 
"\^'itte,  fearing  that  the  world  would  regard 
such  a  meeting  as  a  conference  looking  toward 
financial  aid  to  Russia.  We  have  tlie  highest 
authority  for  tlie  assertion,  however,  that  no 
promises  of  financial  assistance  were  made  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  morally  certain,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  liankers  of  the  world,  througli  whom 
Russia  must  secure  additional  loans,  have  at  last 
come  to  the  united  conclusion  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  money  advanced  until  substantial 
guarantees  are  forthcoming  that  the  hard  lot 
of  the  Russian  Jew  will  be  alleviated.  Mr.  "Witte 
was  approached  on  purely  humanitarian  and 
sentimental  grounds,  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee having  been  authorized  by  the  organiza- 


tion to  ask.  not  for  partial  reform  or  ameliora- 
tion, but  that  the  Jews  in  Hussia  be  granted 
exactly  the  same  rights  that  they  enjoy  in  this 
country.  In  their  long  conference  with  Mr, 
Witte  (on  Monday,  August  14),  Messrs.  Kraus 
and  Straus,  who  acted  as  spokesmen,  succeeded 
in  eliciting  from  the  Russian  envoy  expressions 
of  opinion  and  declarations  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  government  which  justify 
thetn  in  declaring  that  substantial  concessions  will 
be  made  to  the  Russian  Jew  in  the  near  future. 

.  Although  it  liad  been  the  general  ex- 

Mationai  pectation  that  on  the  first  birthday 
Antipbis.  Qf  j^i^j.  young  Czarevitch  (August 
12)  the  Czar  would  issue  a  manifesto  summon- 
ing a  naticmal  assembly,  or  Duma,  it  was  not 
until  a  week  later  that  the  long-looked -for  an- 
nouncement was  made  simultaneously  from  Mos- 
cow and  PeterhoS.  Saturday,  August  19  (Au- 
gust 6,  Russian  style),  will  go  down  into  history 
as  the  day  upon  which  a  Russian  Czar  first  grant- 
ed his  people  an  actual  share  in  the  government 
The  imperial  manifesto  follows  ; 

The  Empire  of  Russia  is  formed  and  Htreni^liened 
bf  the  Indestructible  solidarity  o(  the  Czar  with  the 
people  and  of  tlm  people  with  the  Czar.  The  concord 
and  union  of  the  Czar  and  his  people  l»  a  great  moral 
force  which  has  created  Riuraia  in  the  courxe  o(  cen- 
turieH  by  protecting  her  from  all  misfortunes  and  all  at- 
tacks,  and  has  constituted  to  the  present  time  a  pledge 
of  unity,  inde[>endence,  integrity,  material  well-being, 
and  intellectual  development  in  the  present  nlid  the 
future. 

In  our  manifesto  of  February  34,  11103,  we  callLil  to  a 
close  understanding  all  faithful  sons  of  the  fatherland 
in  order  to  perfect  the  organizatfon  of  the  state  by  es- 
talilishlng  solidly  Che  order  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
scat«  aud  of  tbeiu.    We  devoted  ourselves  to  the  task 
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of  coordinating  the  elective  and  pablic  institutions  with 
the  governmental  authorities  and  removing  the  disar 
greements  existing  between  them  which  reacted  so  dis- 
astrously on  the  normal  course  of  the  national  life. 

The  Czars  of  our  ancestors  constantly  had  that 
object  in  view,  and  the  time  is  come  to  follow  out  their 
good  intentions  and  summon  elected  representatives 
from  the  whole  of  Russia  to  take  a  constant  and  active 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  laws,  attaching  for  this 
purpose  to  the  higher  state  institutions  a  special  con- 
sultative body  intrusted  with  the  preliminary  elabora- 
tion and  discussion  of  measures  and  the  examination  of 
the  state  budget. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  preserving  the 
fundamental  law  regarding  autocratic  power,  we  have 
deemed  it  well  to  form  a  Gosoudarstvennaia  Duma 
[State  Council]  and  approve  regulations  for  elections 
to  this  Duma,  extending  the. validity  of  these  laws  to 
the  whole  territory  of  the  empire,  with  some  exceptions 
only  as  may  be  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of 
some  regions  in  which  special  conditions  obtain. 

As  regards  participation  in  the  labors  of  the  Gosou- 
darstvennaia Duma  of  delegates  from  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  for  questions  concerning  the  empire  in  gen- 
eral and  the  grand  duchy  in  particular,  we  will  take 
special  measures.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  ordered 
the  minister  of  the  interior  to  submit  immediately  for 
our  approbation  regulations  for  elections  to  the  Duma, 
so  that  delegates  from  fifty  governments  and  the  mili- 
tary province  of  the  Don  may  be  able  to  assemble  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  January,  1906. 

We  reserve  to  ourselves  entirely  the  care  of  perfect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Go.soudarstvennaia  Duma, 
and  when  the  course  of  events  has  shown  the  neces-sity 
of  changes  corresponding  completely  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire  we  shall  not  fail  to 
give  at  the  proper  moment  the  necessary  indication. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  are  elected  by 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  people,  and  who  are  now 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  legislative  work  of  the 
government,  will  show  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Russia  worthy  of  the  imperial  trust  in  virtue  of  which 
they  have  been  invited  to  co(ii)erate  in  this  great  work, 
and  that  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  institutions 
and  authorities  of  state  established  by  us  tliey  will  con- 
tribute profitably  and  zealously  to  our  lal>ors  for  the 
well-being  of  our  common  mother,  Russia,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  unity,  security,  and  greatness  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  for  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

In  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  labors 
of  the  institutions  established,  with  unshakable  con- 
fidence in  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  great  historical  destinies  reserved  by  Divine  Prov- 
idence for  our  l>eloved  fatherland,  we  firmly  hope  that 
with  the  help  of  God  Almighty  and  the  combine<l  efforts 
of  all  her  sons  Russia  will  emerge  triumphant  from  the 
trying  ordeals  through  which  she  is  now  passing  and 
will  renew  her  strength  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
her  history,  extending  over  a  thousand  years. 

Nicholas. 


The 


While  the   Duma  will  be  merely  a 

Constitution  Consulting  body,  the   Czar   not  con- 

of  the  Duma,  ceding  any  of  his  autocratic  power, 

there  are  provisions  in  the  document  setting  forth 

the  organization  and  powers  of  the  Duma  which 


will  make  a  constitution  possible.  This  body,  de- 
clares the  lirst  paragraph,  is  established  for  the 
preliminary  discussion  and  study  of  legislative 
propositions  <*  which,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental laws,  will  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
autocratic  authority  by  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire." Members  of  the  Duma,  which  will  rep- 
resent all  Russia,  are  to  be  elected  for  five  years, 
although  the  Emperor  may  dissolve  the  body  at 
any  time  and  order  new  elections.  The  ex- 
penses are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  president  and  vice-president  are 
to  be  elected  annually  from  among  the  mem- 
bers, who  will  enjoy  absolute  freedom  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  matters  '<  within  the 
competence  of  the  Duma."  As  to  the  authority 
or  competence  of  this  body,  the  rescript  says  : 

The  competence  of  the  Duma  shall  extend  (a)  to  all 
questions  relating  to  new  laws  and  the  modification  or 
amplification  and  temporary  suspension  or  appeal  of 
existing  laws ;  also  to  making  or  altering  appointments 
to  the  staffs  of  the  ministries  and  to  the  expenditure 
thereby  involved ;  (p)  to  departmental,  ministerial,  and 
national  budgets,  and  to  other  expenditures  not  pro- 
vided for  therein ;  (c)  to  the  financial  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  empire ;  (d)  to  the  expropriation  of 
any  portion  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  state  ;  (c) 
to  the  construction  of  railways  by  the  state  ;  (/)  to' 
matters  submitted  to  the  Duma  by  imperial  decree. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  new  body, 
Powers.      which   will   meet   some  time  in  the 

month  of  January,  1906,  are  :  (1) 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  taxes  in  provinces 
where  there  ^re  no  zemstvos  ;  (2)  initiative  in 
the  repealing  or  modification  of  old  laws  and  the 
adoption  of  new  laws  (no  power,  however,  to 
touch  the  fundamental  law  of  administration)  ; 
and  (,'{)  the  right  to  interpellate  ministers  and 
chiefs  of  departments  and  call  their  attention  to 
infractions  of  existing  laws.  Measures  passed 
by  the  Duma  go  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  combined  conclusions  are  submitted  to 
the  Emperor,  whose  decision  is  final.  Election^ 
for  representatives  are  to  be  held  in  only  twenty- 
six  towns,  wliich  are  named.  In  all  others,  and 
in  tlie  provinces  and  territories,  election  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  an  electpral  college,  members 
of  which  will  be  chosen  by  the  landowners,  city 
electors,  and  delegates  of  the  i)easants.  The  last 
will  have  the  riglit  to  choose  two  delegates  from 
eacii  canton.  The  voting  qualification  is  based 
on  a  property  holding,  and  the  only  persons 
barred  are  women,  men  under  twentv-five,  sol- 
diers  and  sailors  in  active  service,  officials  exer- 
cising their  functions,  and  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  language.  -  Special  meas- 
ures"  are  to  be  applied  in  the  cases  of  Finland 
and  Poland.     Contained  in  the  grudgingly  con- 
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ceded  right  of  representation,  however,  and  be- 
hind all  the  vague,  exalted  phraseology  of  the 
rescript,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  cooBtitutional 
BuBsia. 


Although  ordered  to  disperse  by  the 
Ztmitaa  police,  the  great  zemstvo  congress  in 
Cvntrtu.  ^Qgcow,  which  began  its  sessions  on 
July  19,  continued  its  work,  and  its  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  delegates  from  all  sections 
of  the  empire,  after  voting  the  Bulygiu  scheme 
unsatisfactory,  drafted  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
long-promised  Russian  national  assembly.  Count 
Heyden,  the  presiding  officer,  informed  the  police 
that  the  meeting  was  acting  with  the  Czar's  au- 
thority. The  officers,  however,  insisted  upon 
taking  down  the  names  of  those  present,  a  de- 
mand which  was  even  gladly  complied  with. 
Most  of  the  spectators  even  itisistod  that  their 
names  should  also  be  recorded,  several  of  them 
■  shouting,  "  Count  us  ;  write  down  all  Russia  I " 
For  reporting  the  proceedings  of  this  congress, 
a  number  of  Russian  journals,  including  the 
Slovo,  were  suspended.  At  the  next  congress, 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where  there  are  no 
zemstvoB  will  be  representoi).  Meanwhile,  the 
old  system  goes  on,  and  the  policy  of  repression 
knows  no  break.     While  the  Czar  is  proclaim- 


ing a  national  assembly  his  lieutenants  are  com- 
mitting, not  only  crimes,  but  blunders.  Gov- 
ernor Maximovitch,  of  Warsaw,  has  just,  it  is 
reported,  ordered  the  forcible  detention  in  his 
home  of  Henrik  Sienkiewicz,  the  Polish  novel- 
ist, and  known  to  the  Poles  as  their  most  precious 
national  asset,  for  publishing  documents  in  op- 
position to  the  Russification  of  Polish  schools. 
This  will  only  serve  to  intensify  the  animosity 
and  hatred  of  the  Poles  toward  the  autocracy, — 
a  hatred  already  very  bitter. 

,  The  close  of  summer  finds  the  Amer- 
Oontimita  ican  farmer  rejoicing  in  bountiful 
ProMptrity.  [mi-yeBts  and  a  high  price-level.  Not 
in  many  years  has  there  been  issued  a  more  en- 
couraging crop  report  than  that  of  August,  1905, 
The  yield  of  wheat  promises  to  be  second  only 
to  that  of  1901,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
corn  crop  will  exceed  the  record  made  in  1899, 
^ — a  total  of  more  than  2,666,000,000  bushels ; 
but  the  present  estimate  is  subject,  of  course,  to 
deductions  due  to  subsequent  damage  to  the 
growing  corn  from  bad  weather  conditions. 
Barley,  too,  bids  fair  to  make  a  record  this  year, 
•while  oats  and  rye  are  likely  to  fall  only  slightly 
below  the  banner  harvest  of  1902.  This  year's 
oats  crop  is  estimated  at  about  950,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  900,000,000  bushels  in  1904. 
As  a  natural  result  of  the  prospects  of  large 
cereal  crops,  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  have  suf- 
fered a  moderate  decline,  but  dairy  products, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  bringing  better  prices  than 
a  year  ago.  Even  the  prices  of  the  cereals  aver- 
age about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  crops  were  relatively  small. 


prosperouf 


condition  of  Okla- 
Indian  Territory  is 
Oklahoma,  cig^riy  g^f,  fo^j^  ;„  [jjg  illustrated  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Matson  on  page  310  of 
this  number  of  the  Revikw.  The  people  of  these 
two  Territories  held  a  joint  Statehood  conven- 
tion at  Oklahoma  City  in  July.  In  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  original  desire  for  separate 
Statehood,  this  ■'  single  Statehood  "  convention, 
attended  by  a  thousand  delegates,  was  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  harmony  and  singte-minded- 
ness.  ,"  .Statehood  now  "  was  the  popular  slogan, 
and  no  other  issues  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  great  desideratum.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  for  Statehood  simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  twin  Territories  now  have  suffi- 
cient area,  population,  and  resources  to  constitute 
a  State,  and  that  the  character  of  the  population 
entitles  them  to  admission  as  such.  Indian  Ter- 
ritory has  become  largely  a  white  man's  country, 
and,  even  aside  from  the  approaching  dissolution 
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of  tribal  governments,  its  husineaa  interests  de- 
mand a  form  of  government  suited  to  changed 
conditions.  The  need  of  railroad-rate  regulation, 
especially,  is  strongly  felt.  It  is  true  that  a  call 
for  a  separate  Statehood  convention  for  Indian 
Territory  late  in  August  was  issued,  but  in  view 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  practical  unanimity  shown 
at  Oklahoma  City  in  July,  tlie  opposing  move- 
ment was  not  expected  to  obtain  mucli  support. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  two  Territories  will  be  admitted  as  a 
single  State. 

j^^  The  scenes  at  the  opening  of  Okla- 
uiBiah  homa,  in  18S!),  were  recalled  last 
Lanit  Kutii.  jjjQjitii  Qji  j],g  Uintah  reservation,  in 
northeastern  Utah,  when  a  tract  consisting  of 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  was  thrown 
open  to  location  in  a  rotation  determined  by  lot. 
Of  this  entire  tract  not  more  than  one-fourth  is 
deemed  desirable  for  farming  purposes.  This 
more  desirable  agricultural  land  will  bo  divided 
among  some  sixteen  hundred  heads  of  families 
who  have  drawn  tlio  prizes  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  these  sixteen  hundred  farms, 
at  the  proportiiin  obtaining  in  the  opened  irri- 
gattKl  sections  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  will  in  a 
few  years  support  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  through  fanning  alone.  As  the  farms 
are  subdivided  this  pi)pulation  will  rapidly  in- 
creasi'.  The  i-iigernesa  to  secure  these  unirri- 
gated  lands,  all  of  which  lie  at  a  distance  of 
forty  iiiik's  or  more  from  any  railroa<l,  shows 
that  tlie  proverbial  land  luinger  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  not  yet  been  fully  sated.  Jiidg. 
ing  by  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vernal,  Utah,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Uintah  reservation 
farms  will  within  a  few  years  be  as  fertile  and 
productive  as  aiiy   farming  lands  in  the  West. 


It  is  stated  that  much  of  the  &T&iIable  land  is 
suitable  for  grazing  even  without  irrigation. 
There  are  also  limited  areas  said  to  be  rich  in 
gilsenite  and  other  n 


The  party  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
(0  tfg  sentatives,  headed  by  Secretary  Taft, 
fiiipinoi.  „||ip]|  igft  this  country  early  in  July, 
after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Japan  was  en- 
thusiastically received  at  Manila  on  August  5, 
and  has  spent  several  weeks  in  traveling  over 
various  portions  of  the  Philippines  and  gather- 
ing important  information  regarding  the  present 
commercial,  industrial,  and  political  condition 
of  the  islands.  Secretary  Taft's  speech,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  at  the  dinner  given  by  natives  to  his 
party  outlines  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  the  insular  government.  The  most 
important  announcement  that  the  Secretary  felt 
called  upon  to  make  on  this  occasion  had  to  do 
with  the  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  popular 
assembly.  He  declared  that  if  no  insurrection 
existed  such  an  assembly  would  be  chosen  by 
April,  1907.  Secretary  Taft  in  no  way  blinked 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  at  the 
present  time  ready  for  self-government.  Speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Taft  said  to  tlie  Filipinos  that  the  President  felt 
charged  with  the  duty  of  proceeding  on  the 
present  policy  and  niaintaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  islands  "as  an  in- 
strument of  the  gradual  education  and  elevation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Filipino  people  to  a  self-gov- 
erning community."  This  utterance  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  was  received  with  the  fullest  approba- 
tion, not  only  by  the  Filipinos  themselves,  but 
by  representative  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  had  in  years  past  opposed 
tlie  administration's  Philippine  policy.  Several 
of  the  members  of  (.'ongress  who  accompanied 
Secretary  Taft  became  converts  to  free  trade  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  announced  that  a  bill  to  that  end  will 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


The  American 


It  is  obvious  that  the  administration's 

policy  of  dealing  with  the  Filipinos 

frfucation.  ^g  fundamentally  a  policy  of  educa- 
tion. Foreign  observers  familiar  with  the  colo- 
nial experiences  of  other  nations  have  criticised 
the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
ground  that  it  involves  a  disproportionately 
largo  expenditure  for  education,  to  the  relative 
neglect  of  material  development,  such  as  the 
building  of  good  roads  and  rapid  improvement 
in  methods  of  farming  and  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  tropical  coun- 
tries— say  these  critics— ia  all  against  such  a 
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scheme  of  uniTersal  education  as  the  Americans 
have  superimposed  on  the  Filipinos.  The  an- 
swer to  such  criticisms  has  been  that  England's 
experience  in  the  tropics,  valuable  as  it  may  be 
to  England  herself,  offers  no  basis  on  which  the 
United  States  can  formulate  a  policy.  Great 
Britain  has  not  sought  to  confer  popular  govern- 
ment on  her  subject  peoples  in  tropical  regions, 
and  hence  she  has  formulated  no  educational 
policy  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  fact  that 
she  has  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  bringing 
material  prosperity  to  her  tropical  peoples  with- 
out attempting  to  establish  universal  education 
is  no  ground  for  insisting  that  tropical  peoples 
are  of  necessity  incapable  of  education  or  of  ul- 
timately achieving  the  boon  of  self-government. 
It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  been  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Filipino  problem  that 
a  system  of  education  may,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  must,  do  much  to  prepare  the  Filipinos 
for  assuming  the  duties  and  exercising  the  rights 
which  pertain  to  all  self-governing  peoples. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  our 
fihiiipfiint     six  years'  sojourn  in  the  archipelago 
*'*'*'*'"""■  is  more  encouraging  than  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  to  the  American  schoolteach- 
ers, followed  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 


insular  school  system.     The  importance  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  islands  by  Amer- 
ican school  officers  and  organizers  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  in  this  country.     The  fact  that 
more  than  half  a  million  children  and  youths  are 
now  enrolled   in  the  Philippine  public  schoola 
can  only  be  appreciated  in  its  true  significanca 
when  we  remember  that  instruction  in  English 
is  required  in  all  grades,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
teaching  is  done  altogether  in  English,  and  that 
attendance  at  the  schoola  is  entirely  voluntary. 
T]ie  fact  that  a  school  system  of  such  magnitude 
could  be  developed  under  the  peculiarly  difficult 
conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines  and  made 
a  popular  institution  throughout  the  archipelago 
within  seven  years  after  the  sinking  of  the  Span- 
ish ships  in  Manila  Bay  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  executive  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  American  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  to  the  islands  with  the  idea  of 
doing  pioneer  work  in  education.     Hundreds  of 
teachers  who  take  positions  each  year  in  the 
Philippines  have   an  inflnence  outside  of   the 
schoolroom  far  greater  in  some  respects  than 
they  had  at  home.    They  are  continually  brought 
in  contact  with  the  local  governing  bodies,  are 
called  upon  for  advice  on  civic  and  social  mat- 
ters, and  have  a  thousand  and  one  opftortunities 
to  mold  the  political  insti- 
tutions  of  this  interesting 
people  at  the  formative  pe- 
riod.    The  development  of 
legal  institutions  in  the  ar- 
chipelago is   described   by 
Judge    Lobingier   on  page 
336  of  this  Review. 

"w//*«6b?', ^  "  ■■  ^ " K  the 
and  greater  part  of 
'""'  August,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  enjoyed  the 
quiet  of  his  homo  at  Oyster 
Bay.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month,  however,  he  address- 
ed a  great  gathering  held  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  To- 
tal Abstinence  Union  and 
the  United  Mine  "Workers. 
President  John  Mitchell,  of 
the  Mine  AVorkers,  in  intro- 
ducing the  President,  made 
an  alilc  defense  of  trade- 
unionism  and  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  tlie  part  played 
by  Mr.  Koosevelt  three  years 
ago  in  the  settlement  of  the 
riLA.  anthracite  strike  and  of  the 
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resulting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
miners  and  their  families.  The  President  de- 
clared his  belief  in  trade-unoos,  "  wisely  and 
justly  handled,  in  which  the  rightfu!  purpose 
to  lieneiit  those  connected  with  tliem  is  ntt  ac 
companied  by  a  desire  to  do  injustice  oi  wrong 
toothers."  On  the  following  day  the  President 
spoke  at  Chautauqua  on  the  two  subj<  cts  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  federal  control  of  cor 
porations.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  to  be  made  an  excuse  for  ag 
grandizement  on  our  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us.  At  the  same  time 
we  slial!  not  permit  it  to  be  used  &h  a  shield  to 
protect  any  of  these  republics  from  the  con 
sequences  of  its  own  misdei?ds  against  foreign 
nations.  Furthermore,  since  we  j  recent  other 
nations  from  interfering  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  the  weaker  re- 
publics in  the  direction  of  [lennanent  peace  and 
order.     In  regard  to  corporations  engaged  in 


interstate  commerce,  the  President  outlined  a 
possible  method  of  federal  control  by  requiring 
such  corporations  to  produce  proof  that  they  are 
not  parties  to  any  contract  or  combination  in 
violation  of  law 

^^^  The  demand  for  some  form  of  fed- 
inturantt  eral  regulation  of  the  insurance  busi- 
Qmation  ^^^g  ^^^  grown  Stronger  of  late,  and 
representatives  of  some  of  the  great  companies 
are  committed  to  such  a  policy.  An  outline  of 
the  arguments  used  will  be  found  in  our  depart- 
ment of  Lea  ling  Artic'es  of  the  Month,"  on 
page  ^43  of  this  Review.  Ihe  New  York  legis- 
lative committee  to  investigate  the  insurance 
question  headed  by  Senator  William  W.  Arm- 
strong with  Mr  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
James  McKeen  as  counsel,  has  begun  its  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  the  great  Xew  York 
companies.  Tlic  pui-pose  of  this  investigation 
seems  to  have  been  misconceived  bv  some  of 
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the  newspapers.  Its  primary  object  is  not  to- 
expose  wrongdoinjT  or  corruption,  but  to  fur- 
uish  the  necessary  groundwork  of  information 
regarding  the  insurance  business  on  wliich  fu- 
ture legislation  may  properly  be  based.  It  had 
been  our  intention  to  publish  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  facts 
thus  far  brought  to  light  since  the  Equitable  ex- 
posures began.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  for 
certain  reasons,  to  defer  the  publication  of  this 
article  another  month.  In  our  October  issue  we 
hope  to  include  important  material  that  is  not  at 
this  date  ready  for  the  press. 

A  number  of   important   exporting 
andtht    _  interests    united    some    months  ago 
'  '*'    in  a  call  for  a  conference  at  f'hicago 

on  the  subject  of  trade  reciprocity.  This  con- 
ference, which  met  on  August  1  G,  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  commercial  bodies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  developed  considerable 
interest  in  the  subject  of  tariff  concessions  to 
foreign  countries.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  conference  seems  to  have  been  the  recent 
declaration  of  Germany's  tariff  policy,  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  our  August 
number.  The  conference  was  addressed  by 
United  States  Senator  Cullom,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  by  Governors  Dpneen,  of  Illinois,  Mickey,  of 
Nebraska  and  Ciinimins,  of  Iowa.  The  sense 
of  the  conference,  as  it  was  finally  crystallized 
in  resolutions,  was  that  the  only  practical  method 
of  relieving  the  present  strained  situation  in  our 
trade  relations  is  through  the  establishment  of  a 
dual,  or  maxhnum  and  minimum,  tariff.  This 
position  taken  by  the  conference  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  but  rather  as  a  newer  mi'ans  of 
gaining  the  same  end, — namely,  reciprocal  trade 
concessions.  So  many  reciprocity  tri'aties  have 
been  killed  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate  that  the 
advocates  of  that  policy  have  well-uigli  aban- 
doned hope  of  ever  achieving  any  notable  suc- 
cess. The  "dual  tariff''  idea  is  imported  front 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  proposed  that  our 
present  tariff  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  two  sets  of  duth'S,  a  maxinium  and 
a  minimum,  the  fonuer  to  apply  to  all  ccmn- 
tries  which  give  to  our  exports  loss  favrirablc 
treatment  than  the  best  they  ari-oril  to  those 
from  any  other  country,  the  lattiT  to  be  ap- 
plied to  those  countries  where  our  exports  re- 
ceive as  good  treatment  as  the  best  that  is  given 
to  any  country.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  old 
idea  of  "the  most  favored  nation."  It  is  pro- 
posed that  tlio  executive'  dc]iartnient  of  the 
Government  shall  determine  how  this  dual  tariff 


shall  be  applied  in  specific  instances.  There  will 
thus  be  no  need  to  negotiate  s]>ecial  treaties,  and 
tlie  securinsi  of  reciprocal  triule  relations  witli 
any  larticular  country  will  not  be  contingent 
on  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  United  States 
SenaU'.  This,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  ii  strictly 
jiroteclionist  device,  and  if  it  ever  becomes  ef- 
fective, it  will  lie  by  the  votes  of  protectionists 

UeFan  ^^'l''!"'  *''•>  V^^^  summer  lias  been 
Campaigns  marked  by  tlie  usual  apathy  of  the 
''""'""""""'■  ■■off  year"'  in  politics,  the  two  or 
three  exceptional  instances  of  political  activity 
during  the  hot  season  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
notice.  From  the  first  of  May  until  late  in 
August,  the  State  of  A'irginia  was  the  scene  of 
an  active  political  campaign,  wliich  culminated 
in  the  Democratic  primaries  for  choice  of  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Thomas  R. 
Martin.  Senator  Martin's  opponent  in  this  can- 
vass was  Gov,  A.  J.  Montague,  by  whom  the 
adoption  of  legalized  primaries  in  N'irginia  was 
brought  about.  Governor  Montague  has  been 
credited  with  many  important  i-eforms  in  State 
affairs,  notably  in  educational  lines,  and  is  also 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  public  speakers  in 
the  South.  He  and  Senator  Martin  took  part 
repeatedly  in  joint  debates,  and  in  the  course  of 
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the  campaign  nearly  every  cumnmnity  in  Vir- 
ginia had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
cuBBion  of  the  issues  of  tlie  day.  Not  fur 
many  years  in  Virginia  has  there  been  so 
thorough  an  exposition  of  national  affairs  in 
a  political  canvass.  Meanwhile,  tbe  RepuMi- 
cans  of  Virginia  have  nominated  for  governor 
the  Hon.  Lnmstord  L.  Lewis,  formerly  chief 
jnatice  of  the  State  Court  of  Appenls,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Virginia  bar,  Jn  >taryland, 
much  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  pro- 
ptosed  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising 
negroes.  The  Democratic  ]mrty  is  divided  on 
this  proposition.  In  New  York  City,  there  was 
a  distinct  departure  from  traditional  practice  in 
District  Attorney  Jerome's  early  announcement 
of  his  candidacy  for  reelfction.  Mr.  Jeroiiic 
proposes  to  be  nominated  by  petition,  and  not 
by  any  political  organization.  Hie  petition  iviJl 
undoubtedly  receive  the  two  thousand  signaturrs 
necessary  to  nominate  him,  and  if  lie  is  elected 
Mr.  Jerome  will  be  under  no  obligation,  e.\pr(ss 
or  implied,  to  any  party  leader  or  group  of 
leadeW  Is  tie  city  of  New  York. 


Ytiioa, Ftuir  "^^  most  serious  epidemic  of  yellow 
at  fever  that  haa  visited  New  (lileana 

Htm  Oriiani.  j^  ^  period  of  almost  thirty  years  h<- 
gan  with  a  few  concealed  cases  late  in  the  niontli 
of  May  and  prevailed  for  six  weeks  before  it  was 
discovered  by  the  liealih  authorities,     Niiturally. 


.'andidate  for  the  linltcd  ^tn 


THllip.) 


(C!uillid«te  (or  feDomlnation  at  the  primaries.) 


in  its  early  stages  the  disease  spread  almost  en- 
r.irely  among  the  mori'  ignorant  and  less  cleanly* 
classes,  so  that  the  percentage  of  mortality  soon 
liccame  large.  The  sanitary  autliorities  of  New 
itileans,  in  coping  with  the  epidi'mic.  proceed- 
ed from  the  first  upon  the  well-known  "  mos- 
(|uito  theory  "  of  infection,  J'ronipt  and  effective 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  destroy  the 
swarm  of  mosquitoes  and  to  do  away  witli  their 
breeding  -  places.  The  officials  of  neighboring 
States  and  municipalities,  recalling  the  horrors 
of  former  visitations  of  the  plague,  took  some 
unreasonable  mensures  of  quarantine  against 
New  Orleans.  This  led  to  unnecessaiy  compli- 
cations and  not  a  little  ill-feelini;.  Tiie  whole 
situation  was  greatly  improved  when,  at  the  re- 
ijuest  of  the  city  and  .State  authorities,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Mariue  lluspital  Ser- 
vice took  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  sanitation. 
The  city  was  at  once  <iivided  into  districts,  over 
<-ach  of  which  a  murine  liospital  surfjeon  was 
|ilaced.  while  under  him  a  force  of  workers  pro- 
ceeilnd  with  the  details  of  fumigation  and  other 
sanitary  work,  very  much  on  ihe  same  lines 
that  were  followed  so  successfully  in  the  cleau' 
ing  np  of  the  city  of  Havana,  several  years  ago. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  this  service  are  famibar 
with  the  methods  employed  in  fighting  epidem- 
ics, and  the  country  at  large  may  reiy  on  their 
making  thorough  work  of  tlie  responsibilities  in- 
trusted to  them.  The  course  of  the  epidemic  has 
closely  parallelei]  that  of  the  year  1H7S.  The 
number  of  cases  in  IflO.i  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
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Alabama,  and  Florida,  where  the  fever  made  its 
appearance,  it  seems  to  liave  been  completely  . 
stamped  out.  Up  to  tlie  middle  of  August,  there 
had  b«en,  id  New  Orleans,  a  total  of  176  deaths 
out  of  1,14  6  cases  reported.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  there  had 
been  24  deaths.  In  1S78,  there  were  from  30 
to  60  deaths  a   day.     Undoubtedly   the  fever 


1878,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  much 
smaller.  The  spread  of  thcfrvor.  outside  of  New 
Orleans  has  been  confined  to  the  Louisiana  par- 
ishes immediately  around  New  Orleans,  and  to 
seven  parisljes  in  the  tiorthiTu  and  central  por- 
tions of  tlje  State.     In  the  ?~latoa  of  Mississippi, 


LoiTiBiAKA  ito  L'ncle  Sam) :  "I  am  glad  yon  cooie.  sahl'' 
ITrom  the  OMi>  StaU  Journal  (Coliunbin.) 


(Head  o(  the  United  Stat 


gained  great  headway  in  New  Orleani 
of  its  conccalnipnt  for  so  many  weeks,  and  thio 
has  rendered  the  task  of  stamping  it  out  doubly 
dilBeult.  One  of  tJiesaddeBtincidentscouDected 
with  this  visitation  of  the  fever  was  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Chapclle,  who  fell  in  the  midst  of 
efforts  to  relieve  the  stricken. 

While  the  attention  of  the  govern* 
"ponBma"''  ^^^^  sanitary  oEEcials  has  bei-n  cen- 
tered on  New  Orleans,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commissiou  has  been  grappling  with  sim- 
ilar problems  in  the  canal  zone.  The  alarm 
which  was  sounded  a  few  months  ago  has  quick- 
ly decreased  with  the  diminishing  number  of 
deaths  from  yellow  fever,  but  the  canal  author- 
ities are  fully  determined  that  before  the  actui^ 
construction  of  the' canal  is  begun  in  pood  ear- 
nest the  most  thorough  measures  known  to  mod- 
ern sanitary  science  shall  be  put  in  foroe 
thrbugho'ut  the  canal  strip.     Fresideait  Sbontt, 
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of  the  commission,  who  recently  made  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  Panama,  is  fully  convinced  that  in 
the  programme  of  the  conmiission's  operationa 
sanitation  must  have  the  first  place.  Measures 
are  now  under  way  which  lie  believes  wi]l  malte 
the  zone  habitable  and  make  possible  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  the  most  important 
engineering  undertaking  of  our  day.  Some- 
tliing  has  been  done,  also,  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  workingmen  on  the  canal,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  life 
at  reasonable  cost  and  providing  suitable  housing 
accommodations  for  canal  employees  outside  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  which  seem  to  be  at  present 
the  only  fever-infected  points  on  the  Isthmus. 

A  meeting  of  Porto  Kicans  at  San 
/n  (*'/  Juan,  in  Ju!y,  memorialized  Congress 
Wait  inditi.  Jqp  ^^  elective  insular  senate  in  place 
of  the  legislative  council  now  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the 
appointment  of  insular  officers  by  the  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  the  consent  of  the  insular 
senate,  instead  of  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  at  present.  Such  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  would  really  mean  the 
transfer  of  all  responsibility  from  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Many  sincere 
frienda  of  the  Porto  Bicans,  including  Bishop 


Van  Buren,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
question  tlie  wisdom  of  so  radical  a  change  at 
this  time.  During  the  summer,  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, the  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  Santo  Domingo,  after  visiting  that 
country  and  studying  conditions  there,  went  to 
Europe  to  investigate  tlie  nature  of  the  claims 
against  Santo  Domingo,  and  reported  the  results 
of  his  investigation  to  President  Roosevelt.  Dr. 
Hollander  was  impressed  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
Santo  Domingans,  His  findings  as  to  the  justice 
of  European  claims  have  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. Dr.  Hollander  is  now  on  a  special  tour  of 
investigation  through  the  West  Indies,  studying 
the  finance  systems  of  the  various  colonial  gov- 
ernments, with  a  view  to  adopting  certain  features 
in  the  financial  administration  of  Porto  Rico. 

Two  important  judicial  decisions  in- 
Againsi  vulving  Venezuela  and  its  foreign 
fdwiiie/a.  ]-giations  were  made  last  month.  In 
the  first  place,  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Castro  government  against  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  was  given  on  Au- 
gust 7  by  the  Court  of  Cassation.  An  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  case  was 
presented  in  these  pages  of  the  Review  for  July. 
The  original  decision  of  May  last  is  affirmed,  and 
1  annulled.     Of  course,  a  protest 
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against  the  decision  lias  been  made  by  the  cor- 
poration, but  it  is  announced  that  our  govern- 
ment will  await  the  report  of  Judge  Callioun, 
who  is  making  an  inquiry  in  Venezuela,  before 
acting.  Final  judgment  in  the  suit  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  against  the  French  Cable 
Company  has  also  been  announced  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  confirming  the  original  decision  of 
March  last.  The  cable  company  is  accused  of 
breaking  its  contract  in  failing  to  observe  the 
condition  calling  for  the  construction  of  an 
ocean  cable  to  the  United  States,  and  also  a  na- 
tional coastwise  line.  At  the  same  time,  claims 
aggregating  more  than  $650,000  held  by  the 
French  Government  against  Venezuela,  out  of  a 
total  of  $8,000,000,  have  been  allowed  by  Referee 
Frank  Plumley,  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  to  whom  they 
had  been  referred  for  final  adjudication.  These 
claims  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  Venezue- 
lan courts.  Mr.  Plumley,  whose  decision  in  this 
matter  is  final,  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  refereeing  European  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela, beginning  with  his  services  as  umpire  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
several  years  ago. 


Just  what  part  will  be  played  by  the 
o^^^P"/:t.nt*..  United  States  Government  officially 

Responsibility.  ^     f  .^  ^    ■ 

in  the  settlement  of  the  various  claims 
against  Venezuela  cannot  be  laid  down  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  safe  to  assume  the  justice  of  any 
part  we  may  play,  liowever.  President  Roose- 
velt's recognition  of  the  heavy  responsibility  en- 
tailed by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  never,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  and  unmistakably  evinced 
than  in  the  course  of  his  address  at  Chautauqua 
on  August  11,  when  he  said  : 

Should  any  of  our  neighbors,  no  matter  how  turbu- 
lent, how  disregardful  of  our  rights,  finally  get  into 
such  a  position  that  the  utmost  limits  of  our  forbear- 
ance are  reached,  all  the  people  south  of  us  may  rest 
assured  that  no  action  will  ever  be  taken  save  what  is 
absolutely  demanded  by  our  self-respect ;  that  this 
action  will  not  take  the  form  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment on  our  part,  and  that  it  will  only  be  taken  at  all 
with  the.  most  extreme  reluctance,  and  not  without 
having  exhausted  every  effort  to  avert  it. 

The  British  Government  having  final- 
Programme  o/ ly  agreed,  in  detail,  to  the  Canadian 
Defense.  Q^^r  to  assume  military  control  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  important  British  naval 
establishments  on  the  American  continent,  Hali- 
fax and  Esquimault — the  one  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  ottfer  oti  the  Pacific— will  bocortle,  from  the 
1  St  of*!JB5e;.)pt:^nt  month,  defensive  posts  of  the 
Dominion  Government  instead  of  British  gar- 
risons. Three  years  ago,  during  the  discussion 
in  the  mother  country  as  to  the  propriety  of  de- 


manding from  the  colonies  their  share  in  the 
burdens  of  imperial  defense,  Canada  refused  to 
contribute  unless  she  were  given  control  and 
direction  of  such  military  and  naval  posts  as 
were  within  her  borders.  At  the  colonial  con- 
ference of  the  same  year  (1902),  the  Dominion 
expressed  her  willingness  to  assume  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  garrisoning  Halifax  and 
Esquimault,  and  her  taking  over  these  posts 
(only,  of  course,  so  far  as  land  defense  is  con- 
cerned) marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  military 
policy  of  the  Dominion,  which  has  been  fathered 
by  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Canadian  minister  of 
militia.  This  assumption  of  responsibility,  Sir 
Frederick  believes,  is  only  the  beginning.  He 
believes  Canada  should  build  a  chain  of  military 
depots  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
forts  established  between  the  great  strongholds 
at  Halifax  and  Esquimault.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  several  Canadian  military  organizations 
Sir  Frederick  declared  that  many  big  guns  and 
rifles  had  been  ordered  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. Sir  Frederick  did  not  indicate  hi^,  rea- 
sons for  such  extensive  military  preparations, 
and  with  such  a  peaceful  neighbor  on  the  south 
as  Uncle  Sam  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Dominion  will  permit  the  carrying  out  of  his 
warlike  plan.  Meanwhile,  Canada  is  increas- 
ingly prosperous  throughout  her  entire  extent, 
and  her  great  West  is  opening  up  to  the  world 
economic  and  commercial  possibilities  of  themag- 
nitude  of  which  even  the  Canadians  themselves 
have  no  adequate  appreciation.  Each  of  the 
great  new  territories  recently  organized.  Alberta 
and  vSaskatchewan,  contains  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles. 
That  is  to  say,  each  one  of  them  is  nearly  six 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
each  is  larger  than  the  German  Empire. 

n  B  h  ^^  England,  last  month,  the  political 
Parliament  qucstious  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
Prorogued.    ^^^^^^^  ^^j.^  ^\^q  probable  fate  of 

the  Balfour  ministry  and  the  entente  corcftaZe  with 
France,  the  latter  having  as  its  complementary 
problem  probable,  if  not  actual,  strained  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  Parliament  was  oflBcially 
prorogued  on  August  11  until  October  30  (when 
there  will  probably  be  another  adjournment) 
without  the  promise  by  the  premier  that  an 
election  would  be  held  in  November.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  government  ma- 
jority is  ten  less  than  it  was  on  meeting  six 
weeks  ago,  the  by-elections  having  steadily  gone 
against  the  Balfour  ministry.  At  prorogation 
the  government's  majority  was  71,  the  strength 
being  :  Conservatives  and  Unionists,  370  ;  to- 
tal opposition,  299.     The  redistribution  scheme,. 
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by  which  England  and  Scotland  were  to  gain 
seats  in  the  Commons  and  Ireland  lose,  had 
been  withdrawn,  because  of  violent  opposition, 
in  favor  of  a  new  plan  to  be  drafted  at  the  next 
session,  as  Mr.  Balfour  promises.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  a  Liberal  ministry  will  be  the 
result  of  the  next  elections,  that  Sir  Henry 
Carapbell-Bannerman  will  assume  the  premier- 
ship, and  that  Lord  Rosebery  will  probably  be 
his  foreign  secretary.  The  session  of  Parlia- 
ment just  ended  has  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  votes  of  censure.  Its  accom- 
plishments in  vlomestic  matters  of  special  inter- 
est have  been  :  the  Aliens  Act,  referred  to  in 
these  pages  last  month  ;  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  and  the  Scottish  Churcli  bill.  The 
last  measure  provides  for  a  special  commission 
with  full  and  final  authority  to  determine  all 
disputed  claims  as  to  property  between  the 
United  Free  Church  and  the  "Wee  Kirk."  In 
foreign  politics,  the  two  most  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments of  the  Balfour  ministry  have 
been  the  Japanese  alliance  and  the  understand- 
ing with  France. 

^  ,,      ^     Even  thouffh  it  live  through  another 

Problems  for  .  ^^      ^  x-         tt    • 

the  Next  session,  the  Conservative- Unionist 
Government,  ministry  will  bequeath  to  its  succes- 
sor a  number  of  pressing  problems,  including 
the  ever-present  Irish  question,  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  pauperism  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  settlement  of  the  Chamberlain 
fiscal  policy,  and,  probably,  the  renewal  of  the  al- 
liance with  Japan.  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet  will 
endeavor  to  have  this  last  (with  a  clause  calling 
for  Japanese  military  aid)  a.  fait  accompli  before 
its  fall,  in  order  to  justify  the  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  army  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  bring- 
ing about.  He  wants  a  strong  force  to  cooper- 
ate with  Japan  in  the  event  of  a  Muscovite 
invasion  of  India.  Lord  Roberts  continues  his 
condemnation  of  the  British  army  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  sign  that  John  Bull 
is  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  his  military  establishment.  The  royal 
commission  to  investigate  the  South  African 
army  stores  scandal,  headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Far- 
well,  has  begun  well,  and  there  seems  to  be  even 
in  the  war  department  a  desire  to  got  at  the 
truth.  The  significance  to  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  to  France  of  the  understanding  between  these 
two  nations  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
probable  realignment  of  the  European  powers  is 
discussed  thoughtfully  by  Mr.  Ogg  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  Looked  at  from  any  stand- 
point, the  English-French  rapprochement  is  a  guar- 
antee of  European  peace,  and  an  event  worthy 
of  the  world's  profound  gratitude. 


Whether  it  was  the  fear  of  a  sudden 
France,  and  British  desceut  on  the  German  fleet 
Morocco,  ^jjich  led  the  German  Government  to 
create  the  Moroccan  question  and  thereby  treat 
France  as  a  hostage  for  British  good  behavior, 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
the  intention  of  the  British  fleet  to  maneuver  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  was  a  counter-stroke  against  the 
German  intention  to  close  the  Baltic,  the  world 
will  never  know  ;  these  are  the  versions  of  the 
German  and  British  newspaper  press,  respective- 
ly. LTndoubtedly  the  war  in  the  far  East  and 
the  revelation  of  Russia's  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency have  changed  the  European  equilibrium, 
relieving  Germany  of  the  menace  of  Russia, 
showing  France  the  onesidedness  of  her  alliance, 
and  demonstrating  to  the  republic  and  England 
the  importance  of  working  together  in  harmony. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  impute  to  Germany 
many  and  deep-laid  schemes  for  territorial  and 
commercial  aggrandizement  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe  Some  of  these  schemes  are 
cleverly  *' divulged"  in  several  "Leading  Arti. 
cles  "  this  month.  The  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  French  republic  have  been  bettered 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  Moroccan 
question  seems  about  to  be  settled  without  fur- 
ther friction.  The  date  of  the  international 
conference  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  some  time  in  No- 
vember, either  in  Madrid  or  in  Tangier.  Various 
unconfirmed  reports  of  Moroccan  concessions  to 
Germany  for  trade  purposes,  and  the  building  of 
public  works  in  the  treaty  ports,  had  disquieted 
France,  but  their  prompt  denial  by  the  German 
Government  has  left  the  republic  no  chance  to 
make  a  formal  protest. 


The 

Kaiser's 

Activities. 


Internally,  Germany  is  prospering, 
despite  her  tariff  differences  with  a 
number  of  other  countries  and  her 
colonial  troubles.  Her  war  in  Southwest  Africa 
has  proved  most  destructive  and  severe.  Alto- 
gether, up  to  the  present  the  Berlin  government 
has  expended  more  than  sixty-five  million  dol- 
lars on  this  "little  war,"  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight,  for  the  natives,  to  whom  fighting  is  the 
normal  mode  of  life,  can  continue  their  guerrilla 
tactics  indefinitely.  Almost  a  thousand.. :Ger- 
mans  havc^en  killed.  The  Kaiser ^fC^^flSferest 
in  the  Scaiiifefivian  situation  ijs^ifa^he'dt''iipon 
elsewhere.!  ^is^'^ramatic  .  jneetJng^^tlT  -Czar 
Niqhplas  of  l^usG(ia  on  the  in!f{)erial  y^k^jLPolar 
Stafy  and  afterward  on  his  own  yach^mfflb^eT}- 
zoUern,  in  Swedish  waters,  late  in  Juij^wjSted 
a  great  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  world. 
Just  what  the  two  monarchs  said  to  each  other 
will,  of  course,  never  be  known,  but  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  Kaiser  gavu  the  Czar  some  emphatic  ad- 
vice on  the  question  of  peace  with  Ja)>an  and  on 
internal  reforms.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  also,  that 
tljey  <liscus8ed  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Karma  After  a  very  stormy  session,  during 
vottifor  which  the  Ramstedt  ministry  was 
atparatiiui.  fQpggij  [Q  regijjn^  f\,^  Swedish  Riksdag 
emphatically  expressed  diBapprovat  of  the  policy 
of  letting  Norway  depart  in  pface,  aitliough  such 
a  policy  had  been  recommended  by  the  Swedish 
Government  and  approved  by  tlie  King.  The 
Riksdag  declared,  through  its  special  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  that  Sweden  was  will- 
ing to  negotiate  with  Norway  for  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  union  if  the  Norwegian  people  sliould,  by 
popular  vote,  express  tliemselves  in  favor  of  such 
dissolution.  The  report  of  tlie  committee  de- 
clared that  the  uniim  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  Storthing's  a<;tion,  which  could  "only  be 
considered  as  Norway's  declaration  that  she  does 
not  desire  any  longer  to  maintain  it."  Accord- 
ing to  legal  ethics,  tlie  report  went  on,  Sweden 
would  have  been  fully  justified  in  using  force  to 
reestahliah  the  union.  "  Heflection,  however, 
shows  that  this  woulil  be  against  the  true  inter* 
esta  of  Sweden.  ,  .  .  The  maintenance  of  the 
union  by  force  would  make  it  a  source  of  weak- 
nesB  instead  of  strength."  In  the  event  of  the 
popular  vote  sustaining  the  Storthing's  action  in 
dissolving  tlie  union,  tlie  Swedisli  parliament 
maintained  that  negotiations  sliould  then  bo  be- 
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gun  between  the  two  countries,  in  which  Sweden 
should  insist  upon  a  number  of  points,  among 
them — (1)  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  frontier,  within  which  exist- 
ing fortifications  should  be  razed,  and  within 
which  no  new  fortifications  should  be  erected  ; 
(2)  the  right  of  reindeer  pasture  for  Swedish 
Laplanders  in  northern  Norway  ;  (3)  free  trade 
transit  through  both  countries  ;  and  (4)  the  fix- 
ing of  the  status  of  Sweden  in  respect  to  foreign 
powers,  so  that  she  should  be  free  from  responsi- 
bility for  Norway.  The  cabinet  crisis  was  ended 
by  Che  choice  of  Mr.  Christian  Lundberg  u 
premier  of  a  coalition  ministry.  The  reply  of 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  was  prompt.  That 
body  voted  unanimously  to  submit  to  a  plebi- 
scite the  question  of  dissolution.  On  August  13, 
a  referendum  vote  was  taken  throughout  the 
kingdom  on  the  question  of  secession  from  Swe- 
den, and,  amid  so  much  popular  enthusiasm  that 
the  day  was  celebrated  as  a  general  holiday, 
JtiiS.'JOO  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  dissolution 
and  only  1H4  against.  Tliu  Norwegian  women, 
while  unable  to  vote  themselves,  spent  their 
time  and  means  in  electioneering  for  dissola- 
tion.  Thus,  the  revolution  is  demonstrated  to 
be  by  tlie  will  of  the  people.  The  Storthing  met 
on  August  -21  to  consider  Sweden's  terms.  The 
l>upu!ar  feeling  was  evidently  against  their  tc- 
ceptance.  In  the  event  of  a  <)isiitrri>ement  it  is 
probable  that  a  resort  will  be  had  to  arl  litration. 
The  Norwegians  are  averse  to  dismantling  tlifl 
froDtiet  fortifications. 
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A  "Q  at  ^^  ^®  ^^^  certain  as  yet  what  will  be 
Seandi^  the  exact  nature  of  the  future  Nor- 
naoia?"  wegian  government.  Norway's  offer 
to  King  Oscar,  who  has  just  again  given  way  to 
the  regency  of  Prince  Gustav,  to  accept  a  Swed- 
ish prince  for  its  monarch,  was  at  first  refused. 
Afterward,  it  is  reported,  King  Oscar  recon- 
sidered his  refusal.  The  crown  had,  however, 
in  the  meantime  been  offered  to  Prince  Charles 
.  of  Denmark,  as  we  noted  in  this  department  last 
month.  This  offer,  to  a  prince  whose  wife  is 
the  third  daughter  of  King  Edward  of  England, 
was  not  over-pleasing  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  reported  that  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Sweden  the  Kaiser  endeavored  to 
secure  the  accession  of  a  prince  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. Early  in  August,  however,  after  the  Kai- 
ser's visit  to  Copenhagen,  it  was  announced  that 
Germany  would  support  Prince  Charles.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Kaiser  realizes  his  greater  im- 
mediate need  of  Danish  friendliness  than  of  the 
doubtful  value  of  placing  a  German  prince  on 
the  Norwegian  throne.  Ever  since  the  war  with 
Denmark,  in  1864,  the  campaign  of  Germaniza- 
tion  in  Schleswig-Holstein  has  kept  up  the  en- 
mity between  Dane  and  German.  In  a  "  Lead- 
ing Article,"  last  month,  this  Review  described 
some  of  the  conditions  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces. The  Kaiser,  however,  desires  to  mollify 
the  Danes,  and  is  recently  reported  to  have  pro- 
claimed that  no  more  Danes  would  be  expelled 
from  Schleswig.  He  also  wants  the  Danish  co- 
operation in  his  plan,  recently  set  fortli  by  some 
inspired  Berlin  journals,  to  make  the  Baltic  Sea 
a  mare  clausum^ — a  closed  sea  to  all  the  world 
except  Russia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  another  paragraph.  Well-wish- 
ers of  Scandinavians  all  over  the  world  earnest- 
ly hope  that  some  day  in  the  near  future, 
perhaps  when  the  Norwegian  republic  which 
Bjomson,  the  writer,  and  Berner,  the  president 
of  the  Storthing,  are  now  contending  for  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  there  will  be  an  alliance  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  powers  with  Finland 
which  shall  make  a  first-rate  European  power 
and  unite  in  one  cause  the  energies  and  genius 
of  thede  kindred  northern  peoples. 

-  .    While  France's  agreement  to  the  in- 

rtancB  and  ^ 

£ngiand  Draw- temaXional  conference  on  the  Moroc- 
ing  Tog.th.r.  ^^^  situation,  as  desired  by  Germany, 

is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  the  Kaiser,  the  net  result  of  Germany's  in- 
terference in  this  matter,  which  France  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  her  own  particular  affair,  has 
been  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement  This  is 
regarded  both  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  political  ties  binding  Russia  and 


the  republic  and  as  a  challenge  by  England  to 
the  Kaiser.  During  the  first  half  of  August, 
two  highly  important  international  meetings  oc- 
curred,— one  the  visit  of  the  British  Channel 
fleet,  under  Admiral  May,  to  the  French  harbor 
of  Brest,  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
French  authorities  ;  this  followed  by  the  return 
visit  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Caillard, 
to  Portsmouth,  England,  and  the  almost  trium- 
phant journey  of  the  French  naval  oflBcers  and 
their  crews  to  London.  This  meeting  of  the  fleets 
in  Portsmouth,  England,  may  have  as  important 
an  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world  as  that  other 
meeting  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  crews  of 
both  fleets  fraternized,  and  the  greatest  of  inter- 
national good-humor  was  manifested.  Distin- 
guished as  they  were  by  oflScial  recognition  and 
the  warm  reception  given,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  French  sailors,  these  meetings  are 
regarded  as  cementing  the  unpublished  but 
nevertheless  real  entente  between  England  and 
France,  which  is  already  taking  on  the  form  of 
an  alliance.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  moment  to 
the  entire  world.  There  are  no  schemes  of  im- 
perialistic aggrandizement  in  the  programme  of 
France  and  England,  and,  working  in  harmony, 
they  can  assure  the  peace  of  the  old  world.  If, 
in  addition,  as  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  United 
States,  which  is  on  terms  of  warm  friendship 
with  both  countries,  should  enter  into  some  gen- 
eral working  agreement  with  them,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  certainly  be  assured  for  gener- 
ations. International  agreements  for  peace  are 
preeminently  the  accomplishment  and  glory  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  those  two  busy 
and  Belgian  Workshops  of  central  Europe,  have 
Affairs.  jjQ^  heen  without  their  problems  dur- 
ing the  past  half-year,  but  their  peoples  have,  in 
the  main,  been  prosperous  and  contented.  The 
Dutch  general  elections,  which  took  place  in 
June  and  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Kuyper,  were  noteworthy  especially  in  regard 
to  the  issues  involved  in  the  educational  ques- 
tion. On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  present 
an  analysis  of  the  standpoints  taken  by  the  Dutch 
political  parties  on  this  question,  from  an  edito- 
rial article  in  De  Gids^  the  leading  Dutch  review. 
There  Were  some  surprises  in  the  cabinet  changes. 
A  ministry  headed  by  Prof.  G.  A.  van  Hamel, 
of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  was  formed 
early  in  August,  but  it  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  and 
after  a  week  was  radically  recast.  As  announced 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  it  was  made  up  as 
follows  :  Premier />ro  tern,  and  minister  of  finance, 
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Mr.  Demeester  ;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Van  Tets,  now  minister  at  Berlin  ;  minister  of 
jn8tici>.  Mr.  Van  Raalte  ;  minister  of  tbe  interior, 
Deputy  Rink  ;  vicepresideDt  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  marine,  Capt.  Cohen  Stuart ;  minis- 
ter of  war,  General  Staal  ;  minister  of  public 
■  works,  trade,  ami  industry,  Mr.  Kranz  :  director 
of  the  Technical  University  and  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  labor,  Mr.  Veegens  ;  minister  of  the 
colonies,  Deputy  Fock.  Belgium  still  retains 
the  distinction  of  being  the  niost  densely  popu- 
lated country  in  Europe.  The  national  census 
Just  completed  indicates  a  population  of  7,074,- 
910.  Antwerp  retains  the  lead  as  the  largest 
city,  with  a  population  of  292,000. 

-tffafr'/n  '^'^  almost  successful  attempt  to  as- 
fuMfleaud  sassinate  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Sultan 
*""•  of  Turkey,  by  a  bomb,  on  July  21, 
has  again  called  attention  to  the  smoldering  ele- 
ments of  revolt  in  European  Turkey,  The  Sul- 
tan was  returning  from  the  imperial  mosque, 
after  the  celebrated  ceremony  of  the  Selamnik, 
when  the  bomb  exploded  in  tlie  courtyard,  killing 
twenty-four  persona  and  wounding  fifty-seven  ' 
others.  The  Sultan  himself  was  not  injured,  and 
maintained  his  composure.  There  is  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  the  would-be  assassin,  but  the 
reform  elements  in  the  empire  are  known  not 
to  be  averse  to  violent  means  for  removing  an 
unprogressive  and  hated  ruler.  The  heirappar- 
ent  to  the  autocracy  there,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Reched  Efiendi,  is  the  brother  of  the  present 
Sultan,  an  old  man  of  over  sixty,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  himself  near  to  death.  The  Sultan 
himself,  Abdul  Ilamid  11.,  is  now  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  and  desires  the  succession  of  his 
chlestson,  iMoliammed  Burlian  Kd-din  Eflendi, 
a  bright  young  man,  who  has  received  a  genera! 
European  education  and  is  reported  to  be  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  German  Emperor.  The 
rebellion  in  Arabia  is  reported  crushed,  but  a 
general  Mohammedan  uprising  against  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  usurp- 
er of  the  caliphate,  is  threatened  tliroughout 
the  central  East.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  imperial  British  authorities,  and  its 
possibilities  in  the  event  of  a  British  war  with 
Russia  have  strengthened  Lord  Kitchener's  band 
in  demanding  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  army,  one  of  the  results  of  which  has 
been  the  resignation  from  the  viceroyalty  of 
India  of  Lord  (.,'urzon,  who  opposes  the  idea.  Lord 
Minto  succeeding  him  at  Calcutta.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener has  succeeded  in  impressing  bis  views  so 
deeply  upon  his  home  government  that  in  the 
renewal  o(  the  Japanese  allianco.  due  this  year, 
a  clause  will  certainly  be  inserti'd  calling   on 


Japan  for  military  assistance  in  warding  off  « 
possible  Muscovite  invasion  of  British  India. 
Meanwhile,  the  European  possessions  and  de- 
pendencies of  Turkey  are  in  their  chronic  state 
of  ferment.  The  powers  have  again  insisted 
upon  the  acceptance  of  their  financial  scheme 
for  Macedonia.  Some  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
distracted  region  are  given  in  a  "  Leading  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Month  "  in  this  issue. 


■e  Tariff 


Tariff  problems  of  different  kinds  are 
agitating  the  different  AuBtralian 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  Common- 
wealth itself.  In  South  Africa  and  Queensland, 
as  well  as  in  Victoria,  the  question  of  free  trade 
and  preferential  tarifi  is  bound  up  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  a  "white  Australia,"  both  o( 
which  policies  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  the  new  pre- 
mier, is  pledged  to  support.  It  is  now  expected 
that  the  Labor- Socialist  party,  which  controls 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  federal  parliament,  will  side  with  the 
Deakin  ministry.  The  Victorian  manufacturers, 
who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tarifi, 
are  supporting  Mr.  Deakin,  but  threaten  to  de- 
sert bim  unless  he  carry  out  to  the  full  their  cam- 
paign against  goods  imported  from  America. 
These  manufacturers  want  prohibitive  rates  on 
harvesters  and    other  machinery    of  American 
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make.  There  is  also  a  feeling,  although  less 
keen,  against  British  aad  German  competition, 
and  the  report  of  the  federal  tariff  conimissiun 
now  at  work  is  expected  to  advocate  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  dnty  on  almost  all  imports.  Aus- 
tralia is  also  agitated  over  the  difteronces  with 
France  ill  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
with  Germany  over  the  Marshall  Islands.  In 
both  cases,  the  differences  are  in  matters  of 
trade  exclusively. 

China's  decision  to  annul  the  con- 
tilt  tract  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Rail- 
Beteett.  j^jjjj^  coming,  as  it  did,  during  the 
height  of  the  campaign  by  Chinese  guilds  and 
commercial  associations  against  American  goods 
for  alleged  unfair  enforcement  of  the  exclusion 
reiirulations,  has  indicated  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  national  power  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  According  to  reports  from  our  con- 
suls, tha  Chinese  are  aroused  on  the  boycott 
subject,  which  ia  beginning  to  assume  a  social 
as  well  as  an  industrial  phase.  A  circular  call- 
ing for  the  boycott  of  all  American  goods,  issued 
by  a  Chinese  society  at  Shanghai  and  largely 
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circulated  throughout  the  empire,  had  the  effect 
of  organizing  the  boycott  throughout  the  ports 
of  Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and 
Newchwang.  At  Shanghai,  all  Chinese  shops 
have  refused  to  sell  American  goods,  and  schools 
and  colleges  in  that  part  of  the  empire  have  de- 
cided to  use  no  American  books.  Workmen 
and  servants,  moreover,  have  been  urged  to  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  in  the  wages  de- 
manded. It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the 
representation  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Rockhill, 
and  our  consuls  generally  throughout  the  em- 
pire, the  Chinese  Government  has  endeavored  to 
discourage  the  boycott  and  to  live  up  to  the  strict 
letter  of  our  trade  treaty.  The  report,  late  in 
August,  that  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Conger,  now  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  formerly  ambassador  to  China, 
would  go  as  a  special  commissioner  to  Peking,  to 
attempt  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  Chinese  boycott 
on  American  goods,  indicated  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  situation  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  popular  feeling,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  got  beyond  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  has  expressed  himself 
in  no  uncertain  terms  in  condemnation  of  the 
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liarsb  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  law,  and  tlie 
Cliinese  iiiiniBter  to  tliis  country.  Sir  Clientung 
Liang- Chc-ng.     is    busily    preparing    suggested 
moilifi<;ations  of  the  exclusion  law  for  Bubniis- 
sion  to  the  Qoming  session  of  Congress.     It  is 
reported   tiiat  Wu  Ting-F'ang,  former  minister 
from  Peking  to  Washington,  has  been  Jippoint- 
ed  a  special  commissioner  to  present  this  treaty 
to  our  government. 
It   is  certainly  evi- 
dent that    the  Chi- 
nese are  awakening. 
They    are    sending 
their   students 
abroad   to  be  edu- 
cated in  larger  num- 
bers than    over  be- 
fore, particularly  to 
Japan,  and  it  is  re- 
ported on  more  than 
one  reliable  author- 
ity that  a  real  con- 
stitution for  the  em- 
pireis  actuallybeing 
elaborated  by  a 
board     of     political 
experts    in  Peking. 

China  has  shown,  sir  cbbntdhq  liano-cheno. 
also,  that  she  is  not  (ChlneBe  minister  to  the  United 
unaware  of  the  mag-  Siatea.) 

'  nitnde  of  her  stake 
in  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth.  She 
has  already  made  known  to  both  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  authorities  her  desire  to  be  rep- 
resented at  this  conferc'Ece,  and  has  even  threat- 
ened to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  results  unless 
she  have  her  say.  Russia  has  declared  that  she 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  permit  such  represen- 
tation, but  the  governini'nt  of  the  Mikado  has 
plainly  intimated  tliat  Japan  looks  upon  herself 
as  quite  ahle  and  wilHng  to  take  care  of  China's 
interests  in  the  peace  negotiations.  Korea,  also, 
by  the  way,  has  pi'titioned  both  the  belligerent 
powers  through  Washington  for  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  the  settlement  of  peace  terms.  Her 
request  has  also  been  refused. 

Wliile  no  formal  armistice  had  been 
Situation  In  agreed  upon  between  tlio  opposing 
Kanthuria.  ^(-[njea  j^  Mancliuria.  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  commanders  were  holding  their 
hands  until  at  least  the  drift  of  the  peace  con- 
ference could  l>o  known.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  August,  the  Japanese  forces  had  com- 
pleted'their  occupati'in  of  Sagbalien.  General 
Liapinov.  the  Russian  governor,  surrendered 
three  thousand  m<-n.  besidi's  large  quantities  of 
military  stores  and  imp  >rtant  documents.     Sev- 


eral days  after  Liapinov's  surrender,  the  Ja]  a- 
nese  fl(.'et,  under  Admiral  Kataoka,  landed  an 
armed  force  near  the  town  of  Alexandrovak,  on 
the  mainland  of  Siberia,  several  humlred  mil- a 
north. of  Vladivostok.  General  Linevich  and 
Marshal  Oyama  had  both  been  prepared  for  an- 
other great  battle.  Each  had  received  reen- 
forcements.  but  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  troops. 
despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  had  been  de- 
pressed, and  there  had  been  much  discourage- 
ment because  of  the  news  of  Rozhestvenski'a  de- 
feat and  the  economic  disorders  at  home.  The 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  agitation  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing,  or  at  least  postponing, 
the  expected  mobilization,  and  the  new  minister 
of  war,  Lieu  ten  ant- General  Ridiger,  who  has  Buc- 
ceedcd  General  Sakharov,  is  not  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  radical  war  party.  Au  official  Japa- 
nese statement,  by  the  way,  recently  issued,  an- 
nounces that  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  60,291  Russian  prisoners  were  in 
the  bands  of  the  Japanese.  Of  these.  10  were 
general  ofiicers  and  TO  stafi  officei-s.  It  ahould 
be  stated  tliat  General  Linevich  himself,  while 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  before  bim.  'has 
brought  about  much  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia's  Mancburian  army,  and  expreasee 
himself  as  eager  to  try  his  fortune  in  another 
great  contest  with  the  Japanese  commander.  A 
strong  Japanese  squadron  had  been  blockading 
Vladivostok  for  several  months,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  breaking  o3  of  peace  negotia- 
tions it  was  the  plan  of  Marshal  Oyama  to 
complete  the  investment  of  Russia's  only  re- 
maining Pacific  seaport  from  the  land  side. 

^^^  The  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 

%  tion  at  Cape  Town,  on  August  15, 
South  Africa,  jjgj^g  ^f  purely  scientific  interest,  is 
one  of  the  indications  that  the  South  African 
domain  of  Great  Britain  is  being  bound  to  faer 
by  other  ties  than  those  of  mere  conquest.  In 
trade  and  other  relations  of  peace,  also.  South 
Africa  is  being  linked  closely  to  the  mother 
country.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the 
completion  of  the  great  bridge, — the  highest  in 
the  world, — over  the  gorge  at  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  formed  one  of  the  lut 
stages  in  that  tremendous  undertaking,  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  railroad.  Althougl]  the  Boer  leaders 
met  at  Pretoria  in  July  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tion oflered  to  them  by  Great  Britain,  the  ques- 
tion was  actually  left  open,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  opinion  from  all  sections. 
Lord  Selhorne,  the  new  go  vera  or- general,  will 
reside  at  Pretoria  instead  of  Johannesburg,  uid 
this  decision  is  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  for- 
get the  days  of  military  occupation. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  July  to  to  August  gO^  1905,) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

July  20. — In  the  New  York  Assembly,  the  resolution 
for  the  removal  of  Justice  Hooker,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  fails  of  a  two-thirds  majority. . .  .Governor  Hig- 
gins,  of  New  York,  recommends  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion of  all  life  insurance  companies,  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  three  Senators  and  five  Assemblymen  is 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

July  21. — Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  appoints  a  special  board  of 
four  members  to  prepare  a  crop  report. 

July  28. — It  is  announced  that  the  Panama  Canal 
work  will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

July  24. — President  Roosevelt  declines  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Gov.  George  R.  Carter,  of  Hawaii. 

July  25. — The  delegates  of  Porto  Rican  municipali- 
ties adopt  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  greater  local 
self-government. 

July  29. — Governor  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  charges 
Louisiana  State  officials  with  promoting  the  spread  of 
yeUow  fever  by  concealing  knowledge  of  its  existence 
. . .  .Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  asks  State 
governors  to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tive committee  to  secure  uniform  divorce  laws. 

July  80. — The  Alabama  railroad  commission  orders 
an  important  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  all  railroads 
entering  the  State. 

July  31. — District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
announces  his  candidacy  for  reflection. 

August  1. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public  the 
protest  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  against  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

August  8. — The  Governor  of  Louisiana  orders  the 
State  troops  to  capture  two  United  States  revenue  cut- 
ters on  quarantine  duty  if  they  do  not  leave  the  State's 
waters. 

August  4. — On  request  of  the  Louisiana  authorities, 
President  Roosevelt  directs  the  Public  Health  Marine 
Hospital  Service  to  take  charge  of  the  yellow  fever  dis- 
trict ;  the  Louisiana  naval  reserves  capture  or  drive 
from  the  State  waters  the  entire  Mississippi  quarantine 
patrol. 

August  7.— The  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  take  charge  of  the  yellow  fever 
situation  in  New  Orleans  ;  the  State  of  I^ouisiana  ap- 
propriates $100,000  for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
work  of  sanitation. 

August  9. — Virginia  Republicans  nominate  Judge 
L.  L.  Lewis  for  governor  and  indorse  President  Roose- 
velt's administration. 

August  15. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  an  investigation  of  combinations  between  rail- 
roads and  private-car  lines. 

Augnist  16. — President  Roosevelt  confers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  supervision  of  life  insurance  with  Senator 
Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  and  James  M.  Beck,  of  New 
York  (flee  page  848). 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  20. — The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow  discusses 
the  project  of  a  national  assembly  for  Russia. ...The 
Canadian  parliament  is  prorogued.... The  Balfour 
ministry  is  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  land  commis- 
sion  motion. 

July  21. — A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, who  escaped  injury Colonel  Kremareuko,  chief 

of  police  at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  is  assassinated.... 
The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow  appeals  to  the  Russian 
nation  to  resist  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

July  23. — The  Russian  zemstvo  congress  adjoumSi 
after  arranging  to  organize  popular  assemblies  through- 
out  the  country. 

July  24. — Premier  Balfour,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  declines  to  resign  because  of  the  small  ad- 
verse vote  on  July  20. ...A  committee  of  the  Russian 
ministry  amends  the  government's  proposals  for  a  na- 
tional assembly. 

July  25. — In  consequence  of  the  proposed  rejection  of 
the  bill  for  immediate  negotiations  with  Norway,  the 
Swedish  ministry  resigns.... The  South  Australian 
ministry  resigns,  and  Mr.  Price,  the  Labor  leader, 
forms  a  new  ministry. 

July  26.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  approves  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  Norwegian  rupture. . . . 
The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  limit  the  life  of  Parliament  to  five  years 
. . .  .The  women's  franchise  bill  is  passed  in  the  Victorian 

parliament,  Australia The  committee  on  foreign  af- 

airs  of  the  French  Chamber  adopts  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  far  East  and  suggests  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  regarding  Siam. 

July  27.— The  proposals  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  settlement  with  Norway  are  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  Swedish  Riksdag ;  the  Norwegian  government 
proposes  a  referendum  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
with  Sweden — Russian  police  visit  the  houses  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  the  zemstvo  at 
Moscow ;  they  seize  all  documents  relating  to  the 
congress. 

July  29.— The  Czar  of  Russia  summons  a  special 
commission  to  meet  on  August2  to  give  final  considera- 
tion to  the  project  for  a  national  assembly. 

July  31.— Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  the  British 
section  of  Crete. 

August  1.— The  Czar  of  Russia  holds  a  council  of 
the  grand  dukes,  the  ministry,  and  other  officials  on 
the  plan  of  a  national  assembly. 

August  5. — The  Russian  Government  decides  to  issue 

another  internal  loan  of  $100,000,000 The  assassin  of 

General  Count  Schuvalov,  the  prefect  of  police  of  Mos- 
cow, is  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial. 

August  7.— King  Oscar  again  appoints  Crown  Prince 

Gustav  regent  of  Sweden A  new  cabinet  is  formed 

in  The  Netherlands,  with  Prof.  G.  A.  Van  Harmel 
as  premier  and  M.  Van  Swinderen  as  minister  of  foreign 
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nlTairs Ad  RHsemblage  of  30,000  Finns  at  Helsiogfors 

deniHiUds  sweeping  changes  in  the  gorerDmeut. 

August  8.— The  plan  for  a  national  asaemhly  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Russian  council  at  Peterhofl. 

August  11.— The  Cuban  Supreme  Court  denies  the 
appeal  of  Juan  O'Farrill,  who  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  mayor  of  Havana  by  Governor  Nunez. 

August  13. — Tlie  Venezuelan  Congress  votes  esti- 
mates amounting  to  ♦]1,000,000,  the  largest  ever 
granted. 

August  13.— The  vote  in  Norway  on  the  question  of 
separation  from  Sweden  is  practically  unanimous  for 
dissolution. 

August  14.— The  Polish  novelist  Sienkiewicz  is  sen- 
tenced to  dPt«Dtion  fur  an  indeterminate  i)erio(l  in  his 
residence  for  Higniiig  and  publishing. paiiers  in  protest 
agninst  the  RussiBcatiuii  of  schools  in  Poland. 

Augwt  15.— The  members  of  the  Culran  Moderate 
party  effect  a  compromise  with  Governor  Nunez,  leader 
of  the  National ist  party. 

August  18. — The  Russian  Czar  issues  a  manifesto 
proclaiming  a  national  coiiHnlta,tive  assembly,  elec- 
tion to  which  shall  be  by  indirect  vote. 

August  20.— Lord  Curiion  resigns  as  viceroy  of  India ; 
the  Earl  of  Minto  is  appointed  his 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  30.— Premier  Rouvier,  of  France,  and  Prince  von 
Badolin  arrange  details  of  an  international  conference 
on  Morocco. 

July  21.— China,  In  a  note  to  the  powers,  declares 
that  no  provision  In  the  Ru9Ho-.Iapftne8e  peace  treaty 
affecting  the  Chinese  Empire  will  be  held  valid  without 
her  approval. 


July  as,- The  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Empetor  of 
Germany  have  a  conference  oS  Borgo,  Finland. 

July  2S.— The  Hague  tribunal  meets  to  arbittMA 
upon  the  Anglo-French  difference  on  the  Muscat  affair 
—  Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  have  an  euthasiaa- 
tic  reception  in  Japan. 

July  ST.— Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Takahlra 
have  a  long  conference  with  President  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

July  30.— The  boycott  of  American  trade  among 
Chinese  in  Shanghai  is  reported  us  effective. 

July  30. — Danes  oppose  the  German  Emperor's  re- 
ported plan  to  close  the  Baltic  Sea. 

July  31.— Emperor  William  of  Germany  visits  the 

King  of  Denmark Japan  secures  from  Korea  the 

opening  of  three  porta  to  the  world's  trade.  ...Ros^a 
declaim  her  willingness  to  withdraw  the  retaliatory 
duties  on  American  goods. 

August  1.— The  Chinese  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  United  States  on  the  immigration  queetion  is 
made  public. 

August  2.— Premier  Rouvier  gives  the  German  am- 
bassador to  Frauce  hLs  views  on  the  scope  of  the  Moroo- 
cau  conference- 
August  3. — Representatives  of  the  Korean  people 
memorialize  President  Roosevelt,  invoking  American 

aid The  Sultan  of  Moro»^cois  reported  unwilling  to 

hold  an  international  conference,  fearing  a  dismember- 
ment of  his  country  by  the  European  powers Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  concludes  his  visit  to  Copen- 
hagen  It  is  announced  that  England  and  Franca 

are  negotiating  for  the  jui  nt  construction  of  a  railway 
through  the  Yang-I«e  valley  of  China. 

August  4. — Count  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen,  the  Rus- 
sian peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries, make  an  infor- 
mal call  on  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay The  Venezue- 
lan federal  Court  of 
CaHsation  conflnna  the 
previous  judgment 
against  the  Frencli 
Cable  Company. 


Augu 


-The 


peace  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  and  Japan 
meet  and  ar«  intro- 
duced by  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay  ;  they  then  sail  on 
Unit^  States  naval 
vessels  for  Porta- 
mouth,  N.  H....The 
Shanghai  Chamber  of 
Commerce  endeavon 
to  check  the  boycott  of 
American  gooda; 
Chinese  in  Yokohama 
refuse  to  handle  Amor- 
icau  freight.  * 
August  S.— The  peace  envoys  of  Russia  and  JapMi 

arrive  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  are  welcomed  t^  ths 

governor  of  the  State- 
August  9.— King  Edward  of  England  reTlews  tha 

French  and  British  fleets  off  Portsmouth...  .The  Bii» 


(Counsel  of  the  Japanese  peace 
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triui  and  Japanese  envoys  meet  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  JutormaUr  exchange  credeatinla. 

Angust  10. — The  Japanese  peace  terms  are  presented 
to  the  Ruwlan  eavof  B  in  tbe  confereDceAtPnrCKmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  transmitted  to  the  Czar. 

Angnst  13. — The  Japanese  peace  envoys  receive  the 
Russian  auswer  to  their  cnndilions.  and  the  conference 
proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  twelve  articles  seriii- 
tlm The  arbitration  court  considering  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  re- 


ch  fishei 


SHKhal 


French  Shore  in 
sequence  ot  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

August  H.-An 
agreement  is  reachcl 
on  three  of  tbe  Japn- 
nese  conditions  In  the 
peace  conference  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  a 
delegation  of  American 
Hebrews  holds  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.Witte 
regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  Rnssian  Jews. 

August  15. — The  peace  envoys  agree  on  iwo  more  of 
the  Japanese  proposals. 

August  18.  —  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  fetiiHes  the 
French  minister's  demands  for  an  indemnity  and  the 
release  of  an  Algerian  chief  and  claims  jurisdiction  over   i 
all  Algerian  settlers The  Chinese  foreign  board  or- 
ders tbe  viceroy  of  Shanghai  to  snppn-ss  the  lioycoit 

August  17.— A  deadioei:  is  reached  in  the  Rusw^ 
Japanese  peace  conference  at  PortHnionth,  X.  H. 

August  18. — The  Russo-Japanese  peace  confereocu 
adjourns  until  August  3S  :  Baron  Kentaru  Kaneko,  >if 
Japan,  visits  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

August  19. — Baron  Rosen,  one  of  the  Russian  pciici' 
envoys,  confers  with  President  Roosevelt  at  Oysler  Bay, 
at  the  President's  invitation. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPAME3K  WAR. 

July  21.— Japanese  wiirships  arrive  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur  and  open  Are. 

JulySS.- The  Russian  battleship  P'i(e<l(<a,  sunic  in 
Port  Arthur  harbor,  is  refloated. 

July  23. — The  Japanese  close  in  on  Vladivostok. 

July  26.— Tokio  is  enffte  in  lienor  of  Secretary  Taft's 

July  28. — The  Japanese  consider  their  occupation  ot 
Saghalien  virtually  complete. 

July  81. — Tbe  Japanese  report  tbe  surrender  of  the 
Russian  garrison  of  Saghalien,  under  Governor  Liapi- 
nov,  with  TOofllcers,  3,300  men,  and  supplies. 

August  1.— The  Japane.se  establish  civil  government 
in  Sagtialien,  and  Russia  officially  closes  her  past-offices 

Augusta.— The  floodingoftheTumen  River  prevents 
the  Russians  In  tortiflcationa  to  tbe  south  from  falling 
back  on  Vladivostok. 

AnBnrt 4-—The advance  guards  ot  both  armies  are 


reported  within  rifle  range  south  of  the  Tumen  River ; 
Japanese  warships  are  olT  Vladivostok. 

August  6.— Tbe  Japanese  main  army  in  Manchuria 

is  now  said  to  number  430,000  men,  with  1,000  guns. 

Augm?t  7.— The  Russians  are  reported  as  hastily  for- 
tifying and  mitiing  tiie  mouth  of  the  Amur  River. 

August  S.— A  Japanese  force  ia  reported  at  Port 
Imperator,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Cas- 
tries Bay. 

August  II.— Admiral  Kataoka  reports  a  sharp  action 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Saghalien  in  which  135  Rus- 
sians are  made  prisoners, 

August  15, — The  Japanese  In  Manchuria  report  a  re- 
connoissance  in  force  along  the  Kirin  road,  the  Russian 
outposts  being  driven  north Admiral  Kataoka  re- 
ports a  landing  and  action  on  the  Siberian  coa.st  in  thu 
Stmit  of  Tartary. 

August  19. — The  weather  cau.ses  a  ees.sation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Manchuria. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH, 

July  30.— Tlie  teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago  is  officially 
declared  off. 

July  at,— A  Ixiiler  explosion  on  the  United  States 
gunboat  Bttiii(noJ"n,  in  tbe  harbor  of  San  Diego,  Cal,, 
kills  siitty  of  the  crew  and  seriously  injures  many  others. 

July  33.— The  I'nited  States  naval  squadron  arrives 

at  Annapolis  with  the  remains  of  Paul  Jones Havana 

declares  qunratitine  auaiust  New  Orleans  because  of 
yellow  fever. 

July  33.— (io  vera  or  -Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  appeals 
for  iiUl  fur  the  flood  sufferers  in  that  State Uuder 
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decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  Kansas  oil 
producers  abandon  the  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

July  34.— The  remains  of  Paul  Jones  are  placed  in  a 
temporary  vault  at  Annapolis  with  the  highest  honors. 

July  25.— Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  are  enthu- 
siastically received  in  Japan. 

July  26.— Paul  Morton  is  elected  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society Peary's  Arctic  ex- 
pedition sails  from  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

July  27.— In  an  accident  on  the  Lancashire  &  York- 
shire Railway  line  near  Liverpool  twenty  persons  are 
killed  and  many  injured. . .  .The  Zionist  congress  meets 
at  Basle,  Switzerland ;  Max  Nordau  is  elected  presi- 
dent  More  than  forty  Equitable  Society  policy-hold- 
ers begin  suit  to  place  the  society's  assets  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  alleging  insolvency.... Yellow  fever  ap- 
pears at  various  places  in  the  Gulf  States. 

July  30.— The  Zionist  congress  at  Basle  rejects  by  a 
large  majority  the  British  offer  of  land  for  a  colony  in 
East  Africa. 

August  2. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  ship  canal  is  celebrated  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 

Mich Rioting  results  from  a  teamsters'  strike  in  San 

Juan,  Porto  Rico.... Serious  financial  troubles  result 
from  heavy  sugar-trade  failures  in  Paris. 

August  5.— The  National  Civic  Federation  appoints 
a  commission  to  study  municipal  ownership  through- 
out the  world. 

August  6. — Three  Chinamen  are  shot  dead  and  sev- 
eral others  severely  injured  in  a  Chinese  theater  in  New 
Vork  City. 

August  7.-— Fire  destroys  several  ferryboats,  ferry 
.slips,  and  depot  buildings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  total  dam- 
age amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000. . .  .The  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  spreads  to  the  residential  section.... 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  are  accorded  a  great  re- 
ception at  Manila. 

August  8. — St.  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

in  New  York  City  is  destroyed  by  fire The  collapse 

of  a  department  store  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  causes  the  death 
of  fourteen  persons,  all  employees  of  the  store. 

August  10.— President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  great 
meeting  of  miners  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa — The  rescue  of 
the  Ziegler  Arctic  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Anthony  Fiala,  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  relief  expedition 
commanded  by  W.  S.  Champ,  on  the  Terra  Nova^  is  an- 
nounced. 

August  11.  — President  Roosevelt  addresses  10,000 
persons  on  the  Chautauqua  assembly  grounds. 

August  12.— The  United  States  battleship  Kaiisas 
is  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

August  18.— An  Indian  village  near  Ashcroft,  Mani- 
toba, is  swept  away  by  a  rise  in  the  waters  of  Thomp- 
son River  caused  by  a  mountain  landslide. . .  .The  colli- 
sion of  a  passenger  train  with  a  freight  train  on  the 
N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  near  Vermilion,  Ohio,  causes 
the  death  of  twelve  persons. 

August  14.— Judge  Plumley,  of  Vermont,  as  referee 
in  the  French  claims  against  Venezuela,  allows  $686,212 
of  the  $8,215,245  demanded. 

August  1ft.— The  National  Reciprocity  Conference 
meets  in  Chicago The  British  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science  begins  its  sessions  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

OBITUARY. 

July  21.— Rev.  Dean  Richmond   Babbit,  D.D.,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  54. 

July  22. — Rev.  Frank  Russell,  D.D.,  an  authority  on 
penology  and  prison  reform,  65. 

July  23. — Jean  Jacques  Henner,  a  well-known  French 
artist,  76 — Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Rojas  Paul,  former  presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  60. 

July  24. — President  William  L.  Prather,  of  Texas 
State  University,  57. 

July  26.— Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  R.  Hennessy,  68. 

July 27.— Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkens,  61....Sir  Montietga 
Grerard,  62. 

July  28. — Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  69 John  Carbutt,  a  well-known 

photographer,  73. 

July  80. — Canon  D.  J.  Vaughan,  79 Eldward  Ly- 
man Short,  author  of  leagal  treatises  and  pamphlets,  51. 

August  1.— Prof.  Benjamin  Blake  Minor,  a  well- 
known  Virginian  educator  and  historian,  87 Sir  Am- 
brose Shea,  formerly  governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 

87 Ex-Congressman  John  Dougherty,  of  Missouri,  48 

. . . .  Will  Cumback,  author,  politician,  and  lecturer,  76. 

August  3.— Bishop  Robert  K.  Hargrove,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  76. . .  .James  R.  Camahan, 
major-general  of  uniform  rank.  Knights  of  Pythias,  64. 

August  4.— Judge  S.  S.  Wade,  formerly  chief  justice 
of  Montana  Territory,  60. 

^      August  5.— Gen.  Roy  Stone,  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Spanish- American  War,  69. 

August  6. — Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  Southern  journalism,  65. . . . 
Alexander  Asher,  M.P.,  at  one  time  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,  70. 

August  7. — Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
"  visible  speech  "  for  deaf  mutes,  86. 

August  8. — Rev.  Herman  Rust,  D.D.,  professor  emer- 
itus of  the  Heidelburg  Theological  Seminary  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  89. . . .  Willard  Merrill,  for  many  years  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  79 Pearson  E.  Gmger, 

sculptor  and  designer,  71. 

August  9.— Archbishop  Placide  Louis  Chapelle,  of 
the  diocese  of  Louisiana,  63. ...Gen.  Emmons  Clark, 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  78. 

August  10.— Ex-Congressman  Francis  Marvin,  of 
New  York,  77. 

August  11.— Rear- Admiral  Andrew  E.  K.  Benham, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  78.... Rev.  William  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

August  12.— Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  77.... Rev.  James  Conway, 
S.  J.,  of  New  York  City,  56. 

August  17.— Capt.  Lyman  Hall,  president  of  the 
Greorgia  School  of  Technology,  46 L.  A.  Somers,  vet- 
eran telegrapher,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  66. 

August  20.— Adolph  Guillaume  Bouguereau,  the  em- 
inent French  artist,  80.... Hon.  David  Wark,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Senate,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  legis- 
lator in  the  world,  101. 


SOME  CARTOONS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


Hn.  Witte:    "With  these  few  llltle  changi 
Komnn.  we  accept  jrour  terms." 

From  the  American  (New  York}. 


From  Che  Pran  (New  York). 


tr-VuMH  iCklckgo), 


KoHCRA  (as  K  palmist);  "Wb7.  ron  tuve  bad  tronble, 
and  yon  are  sbont  to  part  with  a  large  nnm  of  moDey." 
rrom  the  tTurU  (New  York). 
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The  principal  event  in  the  foreign  relations  ot  Grant 
Britain  duriug  Che  past  month  was  the  entente  cordtato 
HI.LB.  La  Fkakcb  (Mid*  to  John  Bull> :   "If  who's  golnK      "''■*'  I'ra'ice,  bringing  with  it  an  IncTOMed  eomltrot 
to  Blare  at  aa  llho  that  it  almust  loolis  h^  if  wc  might  havu      the  Anglophoi>ea  In  Gemumy. 
to  1M  regularly  engaged."— From  Punch  (London). 


From  the  liulb-fin  ipydney).  From  the  WfytniinfUr  Gaieltc  llxindon). 

SOME  OP  GREAT  BRIT.\I>"S  1H).Mi-:STIC.  COLONIAL.  AXD  FOREION  PROBLEMS. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(New  York). 

Now  that  the  Czar  has  announced  the  coming  Nation- 
al Asaerably,  the  cartoonists  are  beginning  to  Hpecnlato 
as  to  just  bow  much  freedom  and  opportunity  tbat 
body  will  really  possess.    Mr.  Opper,  In  his  own  inim- 
itable way,  indicates  one  method  of  "expurgating"  a 
The  Wbabt  WArrABKR:  "I  wouldn't  swap  my  old  W      troublesome  legiBlative  body.    The  other  cartoon  at  the 
for  both  the  Sa1un>  fez  and  the  Czar's  crown."-From  the       top  o(  this  page  plays  upon  the  comparative  vatue  of 
Leader  (Cleveland).  the  uneasy  head  that  wears  a  crown  and  the  care-frae 

life  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  A  couple  ot  the  men 
signiflcant  cartoons  on  American  subjoots— thero  are 
only  a  few  this  month— appear  below. 


From  the  Rtcrrd-HtraiA  fOfafcago). 


SERGIUS   WITTK* 

BY  E.   J.   DILLON. 


A  GROUP  of  bright,  happy  children  were 
asked  some  time  ago  by  one  of  their  elders 
to  say  what  they  would  wish  to  be  when  grown 
up.  Whereupon  the  one  made  answer  that  he 
would  like  to  become  an  engineer,  another 
coveted  the  position  of  judge,  a  third  cliose  the 
calling  of  a  sea  captain,  and  a  fourth  selected 
that  of  a  doctor.  Meanwhile,  one  little  boy  re- 
mained silent  and  thoughtful,  as  though  turning 
over  in  his  brain  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  pro- 
fession. He  was  the  last  to  speak,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  :  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a 
god."  ♦*  "What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  horrified  elders.  "  Well,  you  see,  there 
is  only  one  god  now,  and  he  has  an  awful  lot  to 
do  and  no  one  to  help  him.  There  are  plenty 
of  judges  and  engineers,  who  divide  the  work 
among  them,  but  there  is  no  other  god." 

If  that  story  were  told  of  the  childhood  of 
Sergius  Witte  it  would  be  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  that  extraordinary  man.  For  his  am- 
bition is  literally  boundless,  his"  activity  unflag- 
ging, while  his  daring  conceptions  and  grandiose 
achievements  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  creators  rather  than  one  of  the  human 
products  of  his  country.  He  has  not  only  traced 
the  lines  of  a  new  Russia  in  the  light  of  latter- 
day  requirements,  but  he  has  actually  built  some 
of  its  most  imposing  edifices. 

witte's  birth  and  early  training. 

Sergius  Yulyevich  Witte  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  Caucasus,  where  nature  is  sublime 
and  man  audacious.  From  the  windows  of  his 
father's  house  he  could  gaze  upon  vast  historic 
hills  piled  upon  each  other's  shoulders  since  the 
battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titans,  and  from 
the  lips  of  Armenians,  Georgians,  Ossetinians, 
Lezghins,  or  Mingrelians  he  heard  stirring  sto- 
ries of  heroic  struggles  lost  or  won  on  that  battle- 
field of  the  human  race.  Of  his  youth,  the  bi- 
ographer— deficient  in  clairvoyance — is  silent. 
Like  most  Russian  collegians,  Witte  possibly 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  evil  in  the  world,  an 
overmastering  desire  to  remedy  it  without  delay, 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  capable  of  re- 


*  Witte,  not  De  Witte.  The  particle  *'  de  "  does  not  exist 
in  Russian ;  neither  is  there  any  equivalent.  Many  Russians 
Adopt  it  abroad  just  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  nobility. 
Witte  never  does. 


forming  and  remodeling  all  human  institutions 
without  more  ado.  Or  it  may  be  that  young 
Sergius  was  an  exception  to  the  rule, — for  his 
mind  had  a  realistic  bent  from  the  very  first. 
It  was  mathematical,  positive,  attracted  by  the 
concrete.  For  theories,  as  such,  he  had  little 
taste,  but  was  very  eager-  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge, to  test  his  strength. 

From  the  public  grammar  school  of  Tiflis 
young  Witte  repaired  to  the  Imperial  New  Uni- 
versity of  Odessa.  It  was  a  necessary  stage  in 
his  career.  No  young  Russian  can  hope  to  play 
any  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
unless  his  qualificationff  have  been  hall-marked 
by  one  of  the  highest  educational  establishments 
in  the  empire,  such  as  the  universities,  the  High 
School  of  Law,  the  Lyceum,  the  Corps  des  Pages, 
or  one  of  the  military  or  naval  institutions.  He 
may  not  acquire  great  stores  of  knowledge 
there, — indeed,  anything  he  knows  he  generally 
acquires  by  his  own  efforts, — but,  little  or  much, 
it  must  bear  the  official  impress.  Otherwise  he 
is  a  nobody — fit  only  for  literature  or  commerce. 
At  the  university,  Witte  was  matriculated  in  the 
mathematical  faculty,  where,  after  the  indis- 
pensable four  years,  he  obtained  his  degree  of 
candidate,  which  is  usually  reckoned  as  equal  to 
a  doctor's  degree  at  a  German  university.  With 
that  diploma  he  was  qualified,  not  only  to  enter 
the  state  service  in  any  department  of  any  min- 
istry, but  also  to  qualify  further  at  the  univer- 
sity,— as  he  indeed  fully  intended  to  do, — and 
try  for  a  professorial  chair.  Not  until  he  had 
taken  his  degree  did  Witte  travel  beyond  his 
own  country,  and  then  he  visited  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  But  he  did  not  stay  long — much 
less  study — there.  He  made  but  flying  visits 
and  short  sojourns,  reading  as  he  ran. 

What  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  been 
compelled  by  fate  to  look  upon  the  world  as  his 
oyster  to  be  opened  without  delay,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  I  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  de- 
vote himself  to  study,  for  the  degree  of  master 
and  doctor.  But  that  meant  time,  leisure,  and 
the  means  of  living  without  working  for  a  sal- 
ary. And  that  was  a  luxury  which  Witte  could 
not  afford.  Almost  as  soon  as  lie  left  the  Odessa 
University,  he  had  to  do  something  for  a  living, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  give  up  his 
scheme  of  study  and  his  hopes  of  a  university 
chair. 


SERGIUS  IVITTE. 


2M 


HIS    START    AS    A    BAILROAD    HAN. 

Because  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood,  many 
quick  writers  who  feel  invisibly  drawn  toward 
self-made  men  have  described  Witte  as  the  son 
of  a  horny-handed  peasant,  wrestling  manfully 
with  fate,  like  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  or  some  contemporary  of  Abelard,  then 
elbowing  his  way  through  a  crowded  and  un- 
friendly world,  and  advancing  step  by  step  from 
the  lowliest  post  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Czar  of  All 
the  Russias.  Some  amateur  biographers  affirm 
that  he  began  his  career  as  a  railway  guard, 
others  make  him  a  signalman,  and  one  or  two 
give  him  the  post  of  conductor.  The  story 
thus  told  is  romantic,  encouraging,  and  ground- 
less. 

Sergius  Witte  was  born  into  the  world  as  the 
son  of  a  Russian  bureaucrat,  who  in  time  be- 
came director  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
ministry  of  imperial  domains.  In  other  words, 
he  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  nobility,  to 
which  "happy  accident"  he  himself  attaches  but 
little  importance.  Through  his  mother,  nie 
Fadeyeff,  he  is  related  to  the  Dolgoroukis  and 
the  so-called  Rurikoviches,  or,  as  they  would 
say  in  England,  "  his  ancestors  came  over  with 
"William  the  Conqueror."  Prince  Khilkoff,  now 
the  minister  of  ways  and  communications,  was 
at  one  time  an  engine-driver  in  the  United 
States,  but  Sergius  Witte  began  his  career  as 
assistant  station-master  in  a  dull,  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  south  of  Russia.  That  was  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  from  which  he 
climbed  up  to  dizzy  heights  of  a  power  not  far 
removed  from  autocracy. 

In  those  days  the  Russian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, whose  headquarters  were  at  Odessa,  had 
built  a  network  of  railways  to  feed  its  fleet  of 
steamers  with  cargoes,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  lines  that  Witte  took  service.  Only  the 
first  step  was  hard  ;  after  that,  promotion  was 
quick  and  continuous.  Industrious  and  obser- 
vant by  nature  and  training,  Witte  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  combining  facts,  marshaling 
them  in  new  ways,  discovering  relations  among 
them  theretofore  unsuspected.  And  in  the  light 
of  these  relations  he  would  then  draw  up  practi- 
cal rules  for  the  guidance  of  specialists  or  laws 
embodying  the  results  of  his  observation.  One 
of  his  first  works  was  a  book  upon  railway 
tariffs.  Nobody  in  Russia  had  ever  before  taken 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  matter — nobody 
even  then  fancied  it  had  any  actuality.  Yet 
that  veiy  question  to  which  Witte  gave  a  good 
working  solution  years  ago  still  awaits  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  the  terms 
of  the  problem  in  America  are  very  different 


from  what  they  were  in  Russia — different  in 
magnitude,  and  divergent  in  character,  too. 
None  the  less,  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
Witte  should  have  discerned  the  part  played  by 
railway  tariffs  in  the  material  well-being  of  the 
country  is  a  fair  indication  of  his  mental 
powers.  About  the  same  period,  he  displayed  a 
keen  interest  in  political  economy  and  foresaw 
many  of  the  possibilities  which  the  cautious  ap- 
plication of  certain  established  principles  bade 
fair  to  open  up  for  Russia.  Lasting  evidence  of 
that  interest  which  Witte  has  never  since  wholly 
lost  is  to  be  found  in  his  Russian  translation  of 
a  German  work  on  the  subject  by  the  famous 
writer  List. 

'•AN    ARDENT    WORKER,  A    SPLENDID    ORQANIZEB.** 

The  Russian  Steamship  Company  soon  per- 
ceived that  in  the  person  of  Witte  they  had  en- 
listed an  ardent  worker,  a  splendid  organizer, 
and  a  man  wont  to  labor  to-day  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  to-morrow,  of  next  month,  next 
year.  And,  oddly  enough,  they  knew  how  to 
prize  these  gifts.  They  pushed  him  onward  and 
upward  from  rung  to  rung  of  the  ladder  until, 
still  quite  young,  he  found  himself  director  of 
the  South  Western  Railway,  which  then  ex- 
tended over  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.  This 
rapid  promotion  he  owed  largely  but  not  wholly 
to  the  appreciative  eye  of  the  president  of  that 
line,  Vyshnegradski.  And  when  later  on  Vysh- 
negradski  received  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
finance,  Witte  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  post 
of  president  of  the  South  Western  Railway  sys- 
tem. The  finances  of  Russia  were  then  in  Uie 
hands  of  a  university  professor,  Bunge,  whose 
views  on  taxation  I  personally  considered,  and 
do  still  consider,  sound.  He  held  that  it  is  bet- 
ter that  there  should  be  a  deficit  in  the  annual 
budget  for  one  year, — nay,  for  many  years, — than 
that  the  peasants  should  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, because  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  taxpay- 
ing  ;ation  is  prosperous  the  treasury  can  pro- 
ceed  without  danger  to  tap  the  national  wealth. 
But  not  before. 

With  these  ideas  the  Czar  began  •  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, because  whenever  he  needed  money 
for  his  plans,  especially  for  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way, he  was  told  that  there  was  none.  Soft 
words  butter  no  parsnips.  He  then  called  Vysh- 
negradski to  the  post  of  minister,  and  at  once  a 
great  change  in  the  system  was  effected.  The 
foundation  was  then  laid  of  that  *' available  bal- 
ance "  which  has  played  such  a  part  in  Russian 
history  ever  since.  It  owes  its  origin  to  taxa- 
tion. The  money  earned  by  the  peasants  was 
transferred  to  the  treasury  by  a  stroke  of  the 
imperial  pen.     The  procedure  was  not  more  dif- 
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ficult  than  that,  but  the  consequences  were  more 
complex  than  the  uninitiated  reader  can  realize. 
More  corn  had  to  be  sold  and  exported  than  be- 
fore in  order  to  keep  the  imperial  income  greater 
than  the  expenditure,  and  railways  had  to  be 
constructed  solely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  the  peasants'  harvests  to  the  sea- 
ports. Now,  I  hold  that  that  corn  was  necessary 
to  the  peasants  and  not  part  of  their  surplus. 
Therefore,  I  am  unable,  despite  my  sincere  ad- 
miration of  Witte's  intellectual  powers,  to  enter 
that  policy  of  Vyshnegradski,  which  was  also 
his,  to  his  credit  account.  To  my  mind,  the 
vast  piles  of  gold  in  the  treasury  vaults  of  St. 
Petersburg  constitute  a  monument  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  Russian  people. 

.  However  that  may  be,  Vyshnegradski,  once 
minister  of  finance,  speedily  summoned  Witte  to 
the  capital,  created  a  new  department  of  rail- 
ways for  his  behoof,  charged  him  with  the  unifi- 
cation of  railway  tariffs,  and  profited  by  his 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  framing  and  executing 
the  principal  new  measures.  When  one  day 
the  post  of  minister  of  ways  and  communica- 
tions was  unexpectedly  vacated  under  curious  cir- 
cumstances, Vyshnegradski,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Alexander  III.,  had  the  portfolio 
given  to  Witte.  The  cholera  was  then  ravaging 
the  country,  for  the  people,  weakened  by  the 
famine  of  the  preceding  year,  had  no  physical 
power  of  resistance  left.  They  were  also  rising 
up  against  the  authorities  in  many  places,  for 
they  suspected  the  government  of  deliberately 
infecting  Ihem  with  disease.  Witte  made  a  tour 
throughout  the  cholera-stricken  districts,  adopted 
energetic  measures  to  hinder  it  from  spreading, 
circumscribed  the  area  of  its  ravages,  and  tran- 
quilized  the  people. 

HE    BUILDS    THE    TRANS-SIBERIAN. 

Before  he  had  accomplished  much  in  his  new 
post, — indeed,  before  he  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties for  a  twelvemonth, — Vyshnegradski,  after 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  Witte  was  called  to  succeed  him. 
This  was  in  1892.  Now,  Alexander  III.  then 
and  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  set  great  store 
by  Sergius  Witte,  whose  frankness, — which  often 
borders  on  brusqueness,  and  whose  sincerity  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  rudeness, — he  warmly 
admired,  and  whose  advice  he  always  accepted. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Czar  had  one  fixed  idea, 
which  he  looked  to  Witte  to  incarnate  in  a 
grandiose  undertaking  that  should  render  Russia 
famous  for  all  time.  That  idea  was  afterward 
realized  in  the  form  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. It  was  not  new,  nor  did  Witte  first  con- 
ceive it.     In  the  fifties  of  last  century  it  had 


been  broached,  discussed,  abandoned.  An  en- 
gineer named  Dool,  for  instance,  had  proposed 
that  a  gigantic  horse  tramway  be  constructed 
across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  be  roofed 
over  with  wood  to  protect,  it  from  the  arctic 
cold  of  winter.  In  the  seventies  the  idea  had 
hardened  into  a  serious  project,  and  in  the  eigh- 
ties it  seized  hold  of  the  imperial  mind.  But 
the  Russian  Czar,  who  is  credited  with  omnipo- 
tence, could  not  get  his  railway  built.  Every- 
body told  him  it  was  difficult,  nobody  could  say 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  and  the  ut- 
most he  could  effect  was  to  have  some  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  of  it  built  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Witte  came  and  changed  all  this.  Like  Ca- 
lonne,  he  said,  "If  it  is  possible,  it  is  done  ;  if 
impossible,  it  shall  be  done."  But,  unlike  Ca- 
lonne,  he  kept  his  word.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
groped  about  blindly,  feeling  his  way,  stumbling- 
he  re,  clashing  with  obstacles  there,  but  profiting 
by  every  let  and  hindrance  almost  as  much  as 
by  every  step  in  advance.  Witte  is  no  theo- 
rizer.  He  is  a  man  of  business  whose  real  and 
full  strength  is  called  forth  by  contact  with  hard 
realities,  just  as  the  strength  of  Neptune's  son 
Anteus  was  invariably  renewed  whenever  he 
touched  mother  earth.  Witte's  first  plans  for 
providing  the  money  for  the  railway  were  marked 
by  naivete.  They  were  those  of  liisf  riend,  Pro- 
fessor Antonovich,  who  pinned  his  faith  to  the 
government  printing-press.  ''  Issue  as  much  pa- 
per money  as  you  need  and  pay  with  that." 
After  a  time,  however,  he  saw  that  this  plan  had 
its  drawbacks  ;  he  next  discerned  that  these  out- 
weighed the  advantages,  and  he  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  project  would  not  work 
at  all.  Simultaneously  with  this  discovery  he 
hit  upon  the  efficacious  ways  and  means  by 
which  he  afterward  united  Europe  and  Asia, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  which  must  be 
short  and  eclectic  to  unfold  the  complex  scheme 
to  which  Witte  attached  his  name  for  all  time. 
Its  ramifications  ran  through  every  department 
of  political,  social,  and  commercial  life  in  Russia. 
Its  effects,  like  those  of  a  revolution,  will  not  all 
disengage  themselves  for  generations  to  come. 
That  scheme  comprised  the  reform  of  the  Im* 
perial  Bank,  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard^ 
and  the  fixation  of  the  value  of  the  ruble  ;  the  ex* 
tensive  employment  of  foreign  capital,  the  es* 
tablishment  of  an  alcohol  monopoly,  the  develops 
ment  of  savings-banks,  the  spread  of  technical 
education,  the  emancipation  of  peasants,  dissent- 
ers, and  heretics,  as  well  as  Jews,  from  the 
galling  network  of  special  restrictive  legislation. 
In  a  word,  it  embodied  all  the  practical  coroK 
laries  of  the  incipient  reform   inaugurated    by 
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Alexander  II.  when  he  struck  the  rusty  chains 
off  the  limbs  of  millions  of  serfs.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  a  good  deal;  perhaps  most, 
of  what  is  good  or  hope  giving  in  the  Russia  of 
to-day  owes  its  origin,  its  preservation,  or  its 
development  to  the  insight  and  energy  of  Ser- 
gius  Witte.  as  manifested  in  this  "  revolution 
from  above." 

"A  CBKATOB  BATHER  THAN  A  PBODUCT  OF  HIS 


NATIVE  LAND. 


n 


Witte  is  a  man  of  strong  temperament,  kindly 
disposition,  is  generally  fair  to  his  enemies, 
always  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  continuously 
polar  with  all  humanity.  His  faults  are  the  ex- 
aggerations of  his  qualities  or  their  indirect 
results.  In  his  case,  the  needle  of  human  per- 
fection, intellectual  or  other,  trembles  and  does 
not  invariably  point  to  the  north.  He  has  made 
many  mistakes,  because  of  his  habit  of  learning 
mainly  from  experience,  whose  school  fees  are 
exorbitant.  As  the  most  serious  of  all  I  set 
down  his  system  of  taxation.  But  much  will  be 
forgiven  to  him  by  history  because  he  has  ac- 
complished much.  He  is  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  every  class,  every  element  of  society,  in 
Russia,  and  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  deepest 
strain  of  thought  and  feeling  there.  Being  him- 
self alive  in  every  fiber,  he  delights  in  seeing  the 
vital  forces  of  others  deployed,  for  his  attitude 
toward  subordinates  and  fellow-workers  is  .en- 
couragement, not   restraint.     Even   at  its  best, 


the  political  and  social  framework  of  Russiam 
society  gives  but  little  scope  for  healthy  humaik 
energies, — all  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need^ 
of  bracing  sympathy  and  stimulus. 

Witte  is  gifted  with  a  degree  of  intuition  little^ 
short  of  prophetic.     He  foresaw  the  war  with 
Japan  years  before  it  broke  out,  and  most  of* 
the  salient  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  he^ 
predicted   several  years  ago.     A  man  of  that» 
caliber  who  sees  when  his  fellows  are  blind, 
speaks   out  when   others  are  tongue-tied,   and 
works  when  they  are  idle,   must  of  necessity 
have  many  and  unscrupulous  enemies.     In  his 
own  country,  Witte  is  generally  unduly  praised 
or  immoderately  blamed,  and  most  of  the  liter- 
ary portraits  of  him  are  little  better  than  cari- 
catures.    Much  water  will  flow  from  the  Neva 
into  the  Finnish  Gulf  before  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked  can  be  drawn 
and  painted.    As  physically  he  towers  above  the 
common  run  of  men,  so  intellectually  he  is  often 
able  to  take  a  much  wider  survey  than  the)'^  can 
of  things  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  mo-', 
ment.     As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  he  is  a  creator  rather  than  a  product  of 
his  native  land.     Sergius  Witte  is  to  his  coun-; 
try  men  what  Anglo-Saxon  America  is  to  the' 
rest  of  the  globe.    But  however  great  his  inborn 
gifts,  and  however  serious  his  various  errors,  the 
impartial  biographer  will   characterize  him  in 
the  words  of   the   great  German    poet :    *'  His 
striving  was  with  loving,  his  living  was  in  deed." 
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THE  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
politics  of  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  that  of  the  balance 
of  power, —  a  principle  which  manifests  itself 
upon  the  surface  in  a  more  or  less  automatic  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  great  states  insure- them- 
selves mutually  against  the  dangerous  predomi- 
nance of  any  one  of  their  number.  But  no 
mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  as 
a  consequence  of  all  the  shifts  and  turns  of  Euro- 
ropean  politics  a  stable  and  permanent  balance 
has  at  last  been  reached.  The  growth  of  a  gen- 
eral desire  for  peace  and  of  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  in  cases  which  formerly  would 
have  involved  war  will  doubtless  operate  some- 
what, in  the  future,  to  keep  international  rela- 
tions in  fixed  channels  ;  yet  the  large  enterprises 


of  trade,  expansion,  and  colonization  in  which 
the  nations  engage,  as  well  as  possible  war,  must 
perpetually  give  rise  to  new  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions among  the  leading  powers.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe,  not  only  that  further 
changes  are  inevitable,  but  that  important  ones 
are  near  at  hand, — even  already  in  progress. 
For  at  least  five  or  six  years,  careful  students  of 
politics  have  been  discerning  a  growing  unset^ 
tlement  in  European  affairs  which  seemed  to* 
foreshadow  another  periodic  shifting  of  interna- 
tional alignments,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  especially  since  the  course  of 
the  conflict  has  become  manifest,  what  had  been 
a  rather  vague  presentiment  has  become  a  firm 
conviction.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  been . 
just  what  was  needed  to  bring  into  clear  view. 
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certain  tendencies  and  developments  which  from 
their  nature  must  otherwise  have  remained  for 
aome  time  more  or  less  obscure. 

And  now  that  military  operations  in  the  far 
East  have  been  practically  suspended  and  the 
belligerent  powers  are  taking  active  steps  toward 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  time  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  survey  the  main  features  of  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  Europe  with 
reference  to  the  changes  thus  wrought  directly 
pr  indirectly  by  the  conflict.  Obviously,  such  a 
summary  cannot  be  complete,  or  entirely  con- 
clusive even  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  we  are  yet  in 
the  midst  of  things,  and  judgments  as  to  the 
outcome  can  be  at  best  but  tentative.  Never- 
theless, the  larger  aspects  of  the  situation  stand 
•out  with  considerable  prominence,  and  taking 
All  things  into  account,  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
would  be  materially  modified  in  event  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  save  by  an  unexpect- 
•edly  sweeping  Russian  victory.  Further  fight- 
ing with  continued  Japanese  success  would  only 
liasten  and  intensify  most  of  the  changes  of 
iRrhich  we  are  about  to  speak.  Should  the  Ports- 
vnouth  Conference  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  it  will  not  much  matter  what  the  precise 
terms  may  be.  The  great  outstanding  fact  will 
be  in  any  case  the  thorough,  though  not  fatal, 
defeat  of  Russia,  and  this  is  the  fact  more  than 
any  other  which  is  proving  so  potent  just  now 
in  the  unsettling  of  Europe. 

Europe's  POLITICAL  development. 

Any  attempt  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  European  politics 
must  presuppose  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
the  situation  was,  on  the  surface,  at  least,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Modern  Europe  con- 
tains nineteen  states  witli  some  degree  of  mili- 
tary power.  Of  these,  only  six  have  entered 
into  any  sort  of  foreign  alliance  whicli  still  en- 
dures. These  are  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Russia,  France,  and  Gnjat  Britain, — the 
first  three  being  members  of  the  triple  alliance, 
the  next  two  composing  the  dual  alliance,  and 
the  last  having  no  European  affiliation,  but  be- 
ing closely  allied  with  the  rising  i)ower  of  the 
East,  Japan.  These  three  alliances,  together 
with  (1)  a  general  hostility  between  Germany 
on  the  one  liand  and  Russia,  Franco,  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other,  ('2)  a  strikin^r  cnknte  cor- 
diale  between  France  and  Groat  Britain,  (3)  a 
traditional  harmony  b(it\voen  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  and  (4)  a  strong  rivalry,  but  not  an  open 
hostility,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
made  up  the  essential  features  of  the  European 
balance  as  it  existed  before  the  war  began  to 
s&QQi  it. 


The  triple  alliance,  which  dates  from  1883, 
was  an  outgrowth  of « German  ascendency  in  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  and  dnring  the  years 
immediately  following.  Prior  to  that  time,  since 
the  creation  of  the  new  German  Empire,  in 
1871,  Germany  had  had  closer  relations  with 
Russia  than  with  any  other  power ;  but  at  the 
Berlin  Congress  the  two  states  were  perceptibly 
alienated,  because  the  former  acquiesced  with  ill- 
concealed  satisfaction  in  the  policy  of  the  other 
powers  whereby  Russia  was  forced  to  give  up 
most  of  the  fruits  of  her  Turkish  war ;  and 
when,  in  1881,  Alexander  II.  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Alexander  III.,  who  was  personally 
hostile  to  German  influence,  the  rupture  became 
such  as  seriously  to  threaten  international  amity. 
In  the  same  period,  Austria  became  an  avowed 
antagonist  of  Russia,  mainly  because  of  a  rival 
ambition  to  control  the  interests  of  the  Balkan 
Christians  and  to  acquire  commercial  outlets  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  upshot  was  that  in 
1879,  at  the  instigation  of  Bismarck,  Germany 
and  Austria  concluded  a  secret  alliance  "for 
peace  and  mutual  defense,"  the  arrangement 
being  aimed  clearly  at  the  common  enemy  on 
the  east. 

THE  dual  alliance  AXD  THE  DREIBUND. 

The  re-grouping  of  the  powers,  set  in  motion 
largely  by  the  Eastern  question,  was  continued 
under  the  influence  of  rival  colonial  ambitions.  • 
At  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Bismarck  sought  fur- 
ther to  assure  the  paramountcy  of  Germany  by 
provoking  a  mutual  antagonism  between  Italy 
and  France.  His  method  of  doing  this  was  to 
prompt  them  both  to  seize  Tunis.  Nothing  re- 
sulted for  a  time,  but  in  1881  France,  breaking 
promises  she  had  repeatedly  made  to  both  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  occupied  Tuni^  and  pro- 
claimed a  protectorate.  Italy  was  panic-stricken, 
believing  that  Tunis  would  be  but  a  step  to  Trip- 
oli, and  that  with  all  the  north  African  shore 
in  her  possession  France  would  **  shut  in  Italy 
with  a  ring  of  iron  "  and  make  an  easy  descent 
on  Sicily.  Since  1870,  Italy  had  been  in  doubt 
whether  she  could  trust  either  France  or  Aus- 
tria, for  France  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  re- 
store the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  Aus- 
tria controlled  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Trieste,  and 
was  manifestly  ambitious  to  secure  yet  more  of 
a  foothold  on  the  Adriatic.  The  French  seizure 
of  Tunis  settled  the  question. 

In  October,  1881,  King  Humbert  paid  a  visit 
to  Francis  Joseph,  and  Italian  statesmen  went  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin  virtually  as  beggars  for  the- 
admission  of  Italy  to  the  alliance  formed  two 
years  before.  The  outcome  was  the  triple  al- 
liance as  we  know  it  to-day, — a  defensive  league 
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of  the  three  powers  professedly  in  the  interest 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  central  Europe. 
Austria  was  glad  enough  to  get  Italian  support 
in  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  Bismarck  was 
willing,  of  course,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  plan- 
ning by  committing  Italy  definitely  to  a  policy 
distinctly  anti-French. 

In  France,  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  Germany 
and  Austria  was  looked  upon  as  all  but  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  people  absolutely  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  of  the  triplice  were  wholly 
defensive,  as  they  were  alleged  to  be,  and  therefore 
peaceful.  The  Roumelian  revolution  of  1885 
obliged  the  powers  to  take  sides,  and  in  a  little 
time  both  Russia  and  France  found  themselves 
actively  opposing  Germany,  and  even  threaten- 
ing war  with  her.  By  1890,  the  Czar  had 
finally  decided  to  make  open  advances  to  France 
with  a  view  to  a  formal  understanding.  Then 
came  a  notable  series  of  ostentatious  visits, 
felicitations,  and  expressions  of  mutual  admira- 
tion which,  although  no  specific  terms  of  agree- 
ment were  announced,  soon  gave  Europe  to 
understand  that  the  Franco-Russian  entente  was 
a  very  real  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
existence  of  the  alliance  was  not  officially 
recognized  in  public  by  either  of  the  two  powers  , 
until  during  the  course  of  a  visit  of  President 
Faure  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Franco-Russian 
bond  is  a  written  treaty,  with  fixed  conditions 
and  mutual  obligations,  some  known,  others 
only  guessed  at,  the  original  text  having  been 
considerably  amplified  by  later  secret  clauses. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  each  nation  binds 
itself  to  aid  the  other  if  attacked  by  more  than 
one  power,  Japan  being  the  only  Asiatic  nation 
regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  "  power  "  This 
alliance  of  France  and  Russia  was  based  upques- 
tionably  on  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  parties 
to  the  triplice,  and  its  effect  has  been  to  throw 
the  Continent  into  two  hostile  camps,  each 
watching  the  other's  slightest  movement,  and  to 
perpetuate  for  more  than  a  decade  the  state  of 
affairs  usually  referred  to  by  publicists  as  the 
*' armed  peace." 

NEW    GROUPINGS    OF    THE    POWERS. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  the  present 
political  situation  in  Europe  is  the  decadence  of 
both  the  triple  and  dual  alliances  and  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  powers  toward  new  affiliations. 
The  old  alliances  are  fast  dying  because  they 
have  always  been  essentially  artificial  creations 
of  the  politicians  and  conditions  have  so  changed 
that  there  is  no  longer  justification  for  their  ex- 
istence. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  triplice, 
which  has  never  really  had  a  solid  foundation. 
Austria  became  a  member  of   it  only  to  keep 


Prussia  from  extending  her  triumph  of  1866, 
and  to  secure  aid  against  Russia.  Very  soon 
thereafter,  however,  Bismarck  quite  character- 
istically concluded  an  '^insurance"  treaty  with 
Russia  against  Austria,  and  from  the  moment 
this  double-dealing  became  known  at  Vienna  . 
Austrian  enthusiasm  for  the  German  alliance 
began  to  cool,  and  the  Vienna  government 
began  to  seek  to  establish "  better  relations  with 
Russia  on  its  own  account.  In  this  policy  there 
has  recently  been  marked  success,  despite  a  cer- 
.  tain  amount  of  inevitable  rivalry  in  the  Balkan 
regions,  and  one  very  palpable  effect  of  Russia's 
defeat  in  the  present  war  must  be  to  enhance 
her  peaceful  relations  with  Austria,  and  hence 
to  render  the  latter  even  less  dependent  upon 
German  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
internal  condition  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  now 
so  bad  that  an  active  policy  in  external  affairs 
is  quite  inconceivable.  The  best  the  existing 
government  can  do  is  to  keep  together  what  it 
has,  trusting  to  little  less  than  a  miracle  to  tide 
the  nation  over  the  crisis  which  must  come  with 
the  death  of  Francis  Joseph.  All  that  is  asked 
is  immunity  ivom.  outside  interference.  Danger 
from  Russia  being  reincrved,  at  least  for  a  time, 
there  is  little  left  to  be  gained  by  membership 
in  the  triplice.  As  a  party  to  it,  in  so  far  as 
she  can  assert  herself  in  international  affairs  at 
all,  Austria  can  be  only  an  absolutely  trustworthy 
ally,  even  an  obedient  satellite,  of  Germany. 
Even  at  this  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  of 
much  service.  The  politicians  at  Berlin  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  in  case  of  need  the  staff 
which  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  could  offer  would 
be  poor  support  indeed.  About  the. only  object 
Germany  can  have  in  perpetuating  the  attach- 
ment is  that  if  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph 
bring  the  dissolution  of  the  dual  monarchy  she 
may  be  in  a  better  position  to  profit  territori- 
ally and  commercially  thereby.  Naturally,  this 
does  not  enhance  its  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  Vienna. 

Even  more  contrary  to  nature  and  present  in- 
terests is  the  identification  of  Italy  with  the  alli- 
ance. When  the  Italian  Government,  in  response 
to  Bismarck's  playing  upon  the  fears  and  the 
vanity  of  Signer  Crispi,  decided  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  Teutonic  powers  and  against  France,  it 
took  a  step  adverse  to  every  consideration  of 
sentiment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  of  interest  as 
well.  The  French  had  been  the  Italians'  libera- 
tors and  the  Austrians  their  oppressors,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Italy  in  every  sense  was  utterly 
dependent  upon  close  relations  with  her  Latin 
neighbor.  Today,  it  may  be  said  that  Italy  has 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
alliance.     For  her  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  save  in 
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name.  Her  people  opposed  it  from  the  outset, 
and  their  opposition  was  never  stronger  than  it 
is  now.  Every  motive  which  induced  Italy  to 
enter  the  partnership  has  lost  its  force.  To  cite 
a  single  example, — whereas  Bismarck  furthered 
his  policy  by  representing  that  clerical  France 
was  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Vatican  and 
was  only  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  to  break 
up  the  new  Italian  unity  and  restore  Rome  to  the 
Pope,  to-day  Germany  herself  lias  become  the 
most  trusted  support  of  the  Papacy  in  Europe, 
while  France  has  struck  it  a  deadly  blow  by 
cleaving  asunder  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  whose  interdependence  constitutes 
the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
is  no  real  community  of  interests  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  just  as  there  is  none  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  The  majority  of  Italians  feel  that 
membership  in  the  alliance  means  only  continual 
cost  and  no  gain.  They  know  full  well  that  it 
has  brought  their  country  little  except  a  heavy, 
almost  staggering,  military  expenditure. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  i&  that  Italy  to-day  is 
far  more  friendly  to  all  the  great  powers  out- 
side the  triple  alliance  than  to  li#r  colleagues 
within  it.  With  Russia  she  has  comparatively 
little  to  do, — certainly  there  is  no  one  left  who 
would  attempt  to  shape  Italian  policy,  as  did 
Crispi,  on  the  aphorism  that  "  Italy  cannot  al- 
low the  Mediterranean  to  be  turned  into  a  Rus- 
sian lake  !  "  Russia  has  never  really  been  feared 
by  the  Italians,  and  now  in  her  hour  of  defeat 
she  is  regarded  simply  with  polite  indifference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  reaction  toward 
France  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  recent  politics.  That  there  is  every 
reason  for  close  relations  between  these  two 
powers  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  now 
that  Italy  has  at  last  recovered  from  the  spell 
of  Bismarckian  diplomacy  she  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  she  has  been  led  far  afield  from  her 
true  interests.  She  now  understands  that  French 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  is  the  sheer- 
est dream,  and  that  French  colonial  activity  in 
North  Africa  is  not  necessarily  a  menace  to  her 
own  interests  there.  Not  only  is  Italy  thus  fast 
renewing  her  attachment  to  France,  but  she  is 
strengthening  her  traditional  friendship  with 
Great  Britain.  The  opinion  of  most  Italians 
to  day  seems  to  be  that  while  a  fui-mal  alliance 
with  either  Great  Britain  or  France  may  not  be 
expedient,  especially  as  the  contingency  of  an 
attack  upon  Italy  seems  exceedingly  remote, 
there  is  no  possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
playing  the  great  power,  at  ruinous  expense,  in 
alliance  with  states  like  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  are  wholly  unsympathetic  and  in  no  de- 
gree likely  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  pro- 


motion of  Italian  interests.  Knowing  that  big 
armaments  follow  alliances  as  the  night  the  day, 
the  Italians  would  gladly  be  free  from  any  such 
entanglements.  In  practice  the  government 
simply  ignores  the  existing  arrangement,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  do  as  the  other  parties  to 
it  have  repeatedly  done, — i.e.,  enter  into  side- 
bargains  quite  incompatible  with  its  spirit,  if 
not  also  with  its  letter. 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    FAR-EASTERN    WAR. 

The  triple  alliance  has  thus  been  going  to 
pieces  for  reasons  which  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  war  in  the  far  East.  The  Rus- 
sian eclipse  resulting  from  that  war,  how- 
ever, must  considerably  accelerate  the  process, 
— first,  by  freeing  Austria- Hungary  from  dread 
of  Russian  aggression ;  second,  by  confirming 
Italy  in  the  belief  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Russia  ;  and,  third,  by  relieving  Germany 
of  a  menace  on  her  eastern  border,  and  per- 
haps even  by  leading  her  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  power.  Much 
more  immediate,  naturally,  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  dual  alliance,  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  is  the  defeated  belligerent. 
When  hostilities  began,  a  year  and  a  half  ago> 
the  dual  alliance  was  a  far  more  substantial  ar- 
rangement than  the  triplice,  though  it  was  ad- 
mittedly not  as  firmly  grounded  as  it  once  had 
been.  Russia  was  unreservedly  devoted  to  it, 
but  France  was  less  enthusiastic.  The  majority 
of  Frenchmen  were  frank  to  admit  that  the  alli- 
ance had  been  good  policy  and  that  France  had 
profited  by  it,  although  from  the  outset  the 
*'Left"  (Socialists,  extreme  Liberals,  and  Radi- 
cals) had  professed  to  be  shocked  that  the  re- 
public should  depend  for  its  security  and  pres- 
tige upon  an  alliance  with  an  autocratic  monarch. 
And,  indeed,  this  dependence  has  been  until  re- 
cently very  real.  It  was  the  Russian  alliance 
absolutely  that,  after  the  effacement  resulting 
from  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  raised  the 
stricken  nation  once  more  to  her  old  place  of 
honor  and  influence  in  European  affairs.  It  ia 
characteristic  of  the  French  spirit  that  this  fact 
is  never  forgotten ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  senti- 
mental consideration,  which  cannot  be  expected 
permanently  to  hold  out  against  practical  inter- 
ests adverse  to  it,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  in 
danger  of  being  vanquished  on  its  own  grounds 
by  French  antipathy  to  the  political  and  re- 
ligious despotism  suffered  by  the  Russian  people 
at  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  Viewed  strictly 
as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  the  French  are 
certainly  quite  justified  in  feeling  that  the  chief 
gainer  from  the  alliance  has  been  Russia.  Enor- 
mous Russian   loans  have   been   taken   up  by 
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French  capital,  enabling  the  Czar's  government 
to  secure  the  funds  for  its  vast  internal  improve- 
ments, and  French  support  has  made  it  easy, 
many  times,  for  Russia  to  carry  her  point  in  the 
far  East  against  England  and  Japan.  Indeed, 
in  recent  years  the  critics  have  come  to  describe 
France's  position  as  that  of  <<  tail  to  the  Russian 
kite." 

The  war  in  the  far  East,  and  its  revelation  of 
Russia's  corruption,  internal  weakness,  and  mili- 
tary inefficiency,  has  dealt  the  dual  alliance  a 
staggering  blow  ;  this  much  the  publicists  gen- 
erally admit,  though  as  to  what  the  outcome  will 
be  there  is  little  agreement.  The  course  of  the  con- 
flict has  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  France, 
not  so  much  because  she  cares  for  Russia's 
fortunes  in  the  Orient  as  because  the  Russian 
defeat  has  revealed  such  undreamed-of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  her  ally  in  Europe.  She  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  the  Russian  alliance  was 
one-sided  in  its  financial  and  political  advan- 
tages ;  she  now  perceives  that  it  is  equally  so  in 
its  militaiy  capacity.  From  the  French  point 
of  view,  there  is  therefore  not  much  left  to  be 
said  for  the  arrangement,  except  one  very  impor- 
tant thing, — namely,  that  France  has  loaned  more 
than  nine  milliards  of  francs  ($1,800,000,000)  on 
Russian  securities  and  dare  not  pursue  any  pol- 
icy which  would  endanger  this  investment.  The 
day  upon  which  Russia  should  be  forced  to  re- 
pudiate or  to  compound  with  her  foreign  credit- 
ors, either  because  of  the  costliness  of  the.present 
war  or  because  the  international  money  market 
can  no  longer  meet  Russia's  insatiable  financial 
requirements,  would  be  one  of  almost  unparal- 
leled calamitv  for  France.  Russia's  financial 
position  is  one  of  extraordinary  strength,  and 
yet  a  collapse  is  not  inconceivable,  especially  if 
the  war  continue.  Should  it  come,  the  dual 
alliance  could  not  survive  a  month,  both  because 
of  the  indignation  of  the  French  at  their  losses 
and  because  Russia  would  have  proved  herself 
financially  unable  to  be  an  efficient  ally  to  France 
in  case  of  war.  As  things  now  stand,  the  future 
of  the  alliance  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  compact 
may  be  consolidated  on  existing  lines  ;  it  may 
be  modified  by  the  admission  of  a  third  power, 
as  Austria,  or  even  Germany  ;  it  may  be  broken 
up  completely. 

THE    POLICIES    AND    INFLUENCE    OF    GERMANY. 

In  a  very  large  measure,  the  reaction  of  the 
war  upon  the  triple  and  dual  alliances,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  politics  of  Europe  in  general,  will 
be  determined  by  the  policies  and  influences  of 
Germany.  So  far  as  now  appears,  the  largest 
single  consequence  of  the  elfacement  of  Russia 
is  the  preponderance  which  it  gives  to  Germany 


in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  period  from 
about  1854  to  1870  was  one  of  French  prepon- 
derance ;  that  from  1870  to  about  1890,  one  of 
German  ascendency;  that  from  1890  to  the 
present  war,  one  of  Russian  preponderance ; 
and  that  following  the  defeat  of  Russia,  one  of 
renewed  German  paramountcy.  The  war  has 
removed  Russia's  corrective  weight  in  the  Euro- 
pean balance.  When  peace  is  made,  this  power 
will  be  exposed  on  two  fronts,  and  the  European 
will  be  the  weaker, — unless  a  wholly  unantici- 
pated policy  of  retrenchment  in  Asia  and  cor- 
responding aggression  in  Europe  be  fallen  back 
upon.  Germany  will  thus  be  left  to  work  out 
her  designs  in  central  and  western  Europe  with 
a  free  hand.  Russia  has  long  been  Europe's 
most  effective  barrier  to  German  aggression,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  world's 
peace  ;  her  break-down  has  become  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  Kaiser's  life.  Germany  is  left  incom- 
parably the  foremost  military  power  of  Europe. 
German  policy,  under  the  shaping  hand  of  Em- 
peror William,  is  twofold, — to  hold  the  hegem- 
ony of  Europe  and  to  build  up  a  maritime  and 
colonial  power  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Russia's  preoccupation  in  the  far  East,  and  es- 
pecially her  series  of  defeats,  has  afforded  a 
chance  which  the  Berlin  government  has  not 
been  slow  to  seize  to  realize  the  first  of  these 
objects.  The  recent  Morocco  affair,  with  its  se- 
quel in  the  fall  of  the  French  foreign  minister, 
M.  Delcass^,  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  deeply 
designed  coup  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to 
humiliate  France  and  reduce  her  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  European  diplomacy.  Knowing 
that  the  triple  alliance  is  about  extinct,  and  that 
this,  together  with  English  distrust  of  her  in- 
tentions, will  soon  leave  her  isolated  in  Europe, 
Germany  has  manifestly  been  planning  to  crush 
her  traditional  enemy,  if  not  by  war,  then  by 
diplomacy,  while  Russia  is  too  crippled  to  come 
to  her  assistance,  and  before  Great  Britain  be- 
comes aroused  to  the  danger.  The  Russian  de- 
feat has  already  relieved  Germany  on  the  east, 
and  if  France  can  be  forced  to  restrict  her  army 
the  Kaiser  can  diminish  expenditure  on  his  own 
army  and  increase  that  on  the  fleet,  with  which 
his  largest  schemes  are  to  be  realized. 

THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    RAPPROCHEMENT. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  Euro- 
pean politics  at  the  present  day  is  the  quite  un- 
precedented rapprochement  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  relations  between  these  two  na- 
tions have  been  growing  constantly  closer  for 
three  or  four  years  past,  until  now  each  govern- 
ment, backed  up  by  public  opinion,  seems  to  be 
fairly  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  tokens  of 
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good-will  and  respect.  The  formal  basis  for  this 
agreeable  state  of  affairs  is  the  Anglo-French 
convention  signed  at  London,  April  8,  1904. 
This  agreement  secured  for  France  a  British  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  for  Great  Britain  a  French  pledge 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Britisli  occupation  of 
Egypt ;  and  several  other  matters  which  might 
well  have  become  grounds  for  serious  conflict 
between  the  two  powers  were  adjusted  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  significance  of  this  con- 
vention lay  largely  in  its  date.  The  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  had  just  begun,  and  people  were  anx- 
iously inquiring  how  far  the  conflict  was  likely 
to  spread.  Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  was  an 
ally  of  Japan  and  France  stood  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  Russia,  it  did  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
expect  both  of  the  great  Western  powers  to  be 
dragged  into  it.  But,  happily,  neither  was 
obliged  by  the  terms  of  its  affiliation  to  become 
a  belligerent,  and  both  were  above  all  things  else 
desirous  of  peace.  The  result  was  that  while 
their  Eastern  allies  were  falling  into  deadly  com- 
bat their  own  diplomats  went  steadily  ahead 
with  the  work  already  begun,  and,  greatly  to  the 
world's  surprise,  concluded  a  most  wholesome 
and  far-reaching  convention,  giving  every  possi- 
ble assurance  of  continued  peace.  Such  a  thing 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  a  hundred, 
or  even  fifty,  years  ago. 

The  Anglo-French  entente  is -eminently  pleasing 
to  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  to  others  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  to  only  two  is  it  of- 
fensive. Russia  dislikes  it  in  so  far  as  it  has 
strengthened  the  determination  of  her  ally  not 
to  be  drawn  into  the  war.  And  to  Germany  it 
is  gall  and  wormwood.  When  the  convention 
of  1904  was  published,  Emperor  William  made 
a  brave  effort  to  bide  his  time  and  until  then 
conceal  his  feelings.  But  during  the  present 
year  numerous  expressions  have  come  from  him 
and  his  representatives  which  show  the  most 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  arrangement. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow  tried  to  represent  to 
France  that  it  is  contrary  to  her  interests,  and 
that  she  ought  to  join  with  Germany  in  a  policy 
of  aggrandizement  and  domination  in  Europe, 
but  his  efforts  were  repulsed.  Then  came  the 
Kaiser's  Morocco  demonstration,  it  being  b<} 
lieved  at  Berlin  that  the  moment  to  break  up 
the  Anglo-French  entente  had  come,  and  that 
France  could  be  stampeded  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Germany  on  the  lat- 
ter s  terms.  M.  Delcasse  was  forced  out  of  office, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  intelligent 
observers,  German  intrigue  scored  another  vic- 
tory. Yet,  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  the  re- 
sults fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  expected. 


The  key-note  to  German  foreign  policy  just  now 
is  the  desire  to  keep  the  Anglo-French  under- 
standing from  solidifying  into  a  formal  alliance. 
If  the  Morocco  coup  was  intended  to  force  the 
two  friendly  nations  apart,  it  miscarried  sadly, 
since  the  most  obvious  effect  of  it  has  been  fur- 
ther to  consolidate  their  interests  and  emphasize 
their  sympathies.  Neither  power  wants  war; 
neither  indulges  in  dreams  of  European  aggres- 
sion ;  neither  wishes  to  see  the  balance  of  power 
disturbed.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  things  are 
seriously  threatened  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  it 
does  not  require  much  wisdom  to  foretell  the 
continued  close  relations  of  the  English  and  the 
French  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  face  of  the 
common  enemy. 

'*  ECONOMICALLY,    GERMANY    IS    A    DISTURBING 


FORCE. 


n 


The  problem  of  Europe's  immediate  future  is 
not  merely  a  political  one  ;  it  contains  also  a 
very  important  economic  element.  The  close 
financial  connection  between  France  and  Russia 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  preserving  force 
in  the  dual  alliance.  France  to-day  is  burdened 
with  a  far  larger  debt  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  (about  $6,500,000,000)  ;  military  and 
naval  expenditure  produces  constantly  recurring 
deficits  ;  taxation  is  as  heavy  as  can  be  borne  ; 
and  it  is  only  national  thrift  that  fends  off 
financial  collapse.  It  is  above  all  things  else 
essential,  tiierefore,  that  the  loans  to  Russia  be 
not  jeopardized,  and  from  this  standpoint  the 
war  in  the  East  cannot  be  terminated  any  too 
soon.  Should  it  go  on,  the  heaviest  pressure 
that  can  be  put  upon  France  to  enter  it  will 
come  from  the  thousands  who  have  financial 
interests  involved.  In  any  case,  the  appearances 
now  are  that  future  Russian  loans  will  have  to 
be  negotiated  in  Berlin  rather  than  in  Paris. 
On  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political  side, 
Germany  is  to-day  the  disturbing  factor  in  Eu- 
rope. German  tariffs,  industries,  finance,  and 
commerce  contain  the  promise  of  far-reaching 
changes, — changes  which  on  tlie  whole  have 
alreatiy  been  marked  out  by  political  consid- 
erations, but  which  are  likely  to  be  intensified 
and  hastened  by  influences  essentially  economic. 
Thus,  Germany's  policy  of  trade  restriction  is 
having  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  decadence  of 
the  triple  alliance.  Austria-Hungary,  and  even 
more  Italy,  feels  that  Germany  is  utterly  incon- 
siderate of  the  interests  of  her  allies,  and  that 
the  alliance  is  not  worth  while,  being  as  barren 
of  commercial  as  of  military  advantages.  Like* 
wise,  the  ri^lations  of  Germany  and  France  are  af- 
fected by  the  former's  commercial  preponderance. 
France's  foreign  trade  is  regarded  by  many 
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on  the  decline  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  mined, 
partly  because  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  but  mainly  because  of  German 
rivalry  in  the  world's  markets.  Most  of  all  is 
Great  Britain  affected  by  Germany's  rapid  eco- 
nomic rise  and  her  transformation  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
England  and  Germany  can  never  be  real  friends, 
for  there  must  ever  be  between  them  the  keenest 
rivalry  for  trade,  land,  and  colonies.  The  Eng- 
lish believe  absolutely  that  Germany's  longing 
for  sea  power,  foreign  possessions,  and  commer- 
cial domination  constitutes  their  gravest  menace 
as  a  nation,  and  in  this  they  are  not  far  wrong. 
The  consequence,  therefore,  is  certain  to  be  the 
continued  aliv^nation  of  the  two  peoples  ;  and  this 
inevitably  means  the  strengthening  of  friendship 
between  the  English  and  the  French. 

It  is  but  fair  to  recognize  that  in  the  re-shap- 
ing of  Europe  political  and  economic  forces  are 
supplemented  in  no  slight  degree  by  racial  and 
religious  considerations.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  aflBnitv  of  the  Italians  and  the 
French,  tending  to  disrupt  the  triplice  ;  the 
close  relations  of  Germany  and  the  Papacy, 
operating  to  the  same  end  ;  the  heterogeneity 
of  Austria-Hungary,  rendering  the  future  of 
that  nation  so  uncertain  ;  and  the  anti-Semitic 
campaign  in  eastern  an3  central  Europe,  tend- 
ing to  alienate  from  governments  like  the  Rus- 
sian the  support  of  the  Jewish  financiers,  but 
in  all  probability  destined  to  work  out  eventually 
in  a  virtual  bargain  whereby  larger  toleration 
will  be  exchanged  for  Hebrew  gold. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  before  men- 
tioned, the  main  features  of  the  European  situa- 
tion as  influenced  by  the  present  war  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  as  follows  : 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION    AND    THE    FUTURE. 

1.  The  triple  alliance,  already  tottering,  is 
being  materially  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  fighting  capacity  from  central  Europe. 
Austria- Hungary  and  Italy  have  now  even  less 
need  of  German  protection  tlian  formerly. 

2.  The  dual  alliance  continues  to  exist,  but 
with  an  extremely  uncertain  future.  The  tem- 
porary effacement  of  Russia  leaves  France  in 
serious  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Russia  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  continue  the  arrangement, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  event  of  an  alliance  with  Ger- 
many. France  may  prefer  to  ally  herself  with 
Great  Britain,  or  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

3.  The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  seems  certain 
to  be  renewed  and  to  be  extended  in  scope.  This 
alliance,  the  only  one  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
now  a  party,  was  concluded  by  l^aron  Hayashi 
and   Lord  Lansdowne  at  London,  January  30, 


1902.  It  differs  from  those  among  exclusively 
European  powers  in  that  its  text  has  been  made 
public  (see  the  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1902, 
page  462).  In  essence,  the  alliance  is  an  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  the 
independence  of  Korea,  and  for  the  securing 
of  equal  opportunities  in  those  countries  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  It  has 
been  popular  from  the  outset  with  the  English, 
and  there  is  now  very  little  doubt  that  it  should 
be  renewed  when  it  expires,  year  after  next.  It 
is  generally  deemed  desirable,  however,  that  its 
scope  be  broadened  so  as  to  apply  to  central  . 
Asia  as  well  as  to  the  far  East.  Japanese  suc- 
cess has  turned  aside  the  Russian  danger  in  the 
latter  quarter,  which  was  what  really  prompted 
the  alliance  m  the  first  place  ;  but  it  is  thought 
not  unlikely  that  the  pressure  of  the  Muscovite 
may  break  out  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  very  glad  to  be  assured  of  Jap- 
anese aid  in  that  contingency.  At  present  it 
seems  probable  that  the  alliance  will  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  for  keeping  Russia  in  her  pres- 
ent, boundaries,  putting  the  ^English  fleet  at 
Japan's  disposal,  and  giving  the  English  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Japanese  army  if  India  is  attacked. 

4.  The  preoccupation  of  Russia,  and  especially 
her  defeat  on  land  and  vanquishment  on  sea,  has 
restored  to  Germany  her  former  preponderance 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Before  the  war,  Rus- 
sia was  considered  the  leading  military  power  ; 
now  it  is  Germany  that  holds  that  position.  The 
effect  of  the  change  is  already  visible  in  a  stiffen- 
ing of  policy  toward  France  and  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  German  preponderance  is  an  outcome 
of  tlie  war,  and  the  recent  strengthening  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente  is  an  outcome  of  the  Ger- 
man preponderance.  Whether  the  entente  will 
develop  into  a  fixed  alliance  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly  it  will  not  if  the  Kaiser  has  his  way. 
But  in  any  ca3e,  the  close  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  so  auspicious  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  seem  likely  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

6.  A  re  grouping  of  powers  as  a  result  of  the 
war  may  very  well  bring  about  one  or  more  of 
several  possible  alliances.  The  most  probable  of 
these  are  Germany- Russia,  Great  Britain- France, 
and  Great  Britain- P^rance-Italy.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  if  the  first  of  these  were  to  be  con- 
summated the  second,  and  very  likely  the  third, 
would  quickly  follow.  Other  alliances,  quite  . 
within  the  range  of  possibility  but  requiring 
some  at  present  unforeseen  contingencies  to 
bring  them  about,  are  Great  Britain -Russia, 
Great  Britain-France-Russia,  Great  Britain-Ja- 
pan-Russia, Germany -France -Russia,  and  even 
Russia-Japan. 
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BY  AN  OBSERVER  IN  WALL  STREET. 


WHO  is  Thomas  F.  Ryan?  Who  is  this 
man  that  has  bought  control  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  with  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  men  have  been  asking  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Ryan  is  well  known  in  New 
York.  He  is  known  to  many  men  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country.  But  to  the  country  at 
large  his  was  till  recently  an  unfamiliar  name. 
Even  now  there  is  vast  curiosity  concerning 
him,  his  career,  his  character,  his  ambitions. 
He  is  a  new  star  in  the  financial  firmament,  and 
all  the  telescopes  are  aimed  at  him.  He  is 
worthy  of  study.  He  is  interesting  in  himself, 
interesting  in  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing. 
He  is  still  more  interesting  in  what  he  aspires 
to  do.  He  is  a  man  the  country  will  have  to 
reckon  with  in  -many  ways  as  the  years  come 
along  and  events  crowd  upon  us. 

Here  is  a  man  who  appears  to  have  some  pe- 
culiar power  which  enables  him  to  realize  all  his 
aspirations.  If  his  success  continue,  if  his  run 
of  luck  never  break,  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
heights  he  may  not  yet  rise.  The  country  will 
do  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  For  his  am- 
bitions are  not  small.  He  is  a  man  who  strikes 
high  and  does  not  lose  his  hatchet.  We  shall 
give  a  glimpse  of  his  strenuous  future,  and  of 
the  keen  interest  the  public  must  have  in  him, 
when  we  state  with  accuracy  what  his  aspira- 
tions are. 

He  hopes  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  financier  on  the  American  continent. 
He  hopes  to  be  the  chief  power  behind  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  to  pose  before  the  country 
as  a  Warwick,  a  maker  of  Presidents.  Any  man 
may  aspire  to  kingship  in  Wall  Street  and  to 
the  honor  of  placing  his  own  man  in  the  White 
House.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  man  to 
hug  such  an  ambition  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  into  his  hands  the  power  which  promises 
to  enable  him  to  realize  it. 

FROM    VIRGINIA    TO    WALL    STREET. 

Thomas  Faulkner  Ryan  is  an  extraordinary 
man.  If  he  were  not  he  could  not  have  done 
what  he  has  already  done.  He  was  born  in  Nel- 
son County,  V^irginia,  in  October,  1851.  His 
parents  were  well-to-do,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
but  Virginian  to  the  core.  The  Civil  War  ruined 
them.  After  the  war,  young  Ryan  had  to  go  to 
work.     Hence,  we  must  regard  him  as  a  type  of 
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many  thousands  of  Southern-born  men,-Xmen 
released  from  the  restraint  of  wealth  or  aompe- 
tence  by  the  Civil  War,  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  do-nothingism  which- had  hitherto  helJA  them, 
forced  to  individualism  and  to  effort  by  the  great 
convulsion  which  upset  all  social  conditions,  that 
mighty  upheaval  which  has  proved  tjie  making 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Southern  people.  Young 
Ryan  had  to  go  to  work.  So  he  went  to  Balti- 
more and  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  house.  At  twenty-two  he  married  a  most 
estimable  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer. Miss  Barry,  now,  as  an  accomplished  ma- 
tron and  the  mother  of  five  sons,  noted  for  her 
active  work  in  charity  and  her  generous  gifts  to 
public  institutions.  At  seventeen  a  clerk  in  a 
commercial  house,  at  twenty-two  a  married  man, 
at  twenty-three  a  membtjr  of  a  brokers'  firm  in 
Wall  Street,  at  twenty  six  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  at  thirty -five  the  right-hand  man 
of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  in  traction  de- 
velopment in  New  York  City, — such  was  the 
rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

THE    NEW    POWER    BEHIND    THE    TAMMANY    THBONS. 

In  New  York  financiering  and  politics  and 
franchise- manipulating  he  had  found  the  career 
best  fitting  his  talents.  And  his  talents  came 
rapidly  to  the  fore.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  noted  as  the  shrewdest  man  in  the  Whitney 
entourage^ — and  William  C.  Whitney  was  a  well- 
nigh  infallible  judge  of  men.  Ryan  became 
Whitney's  understudy.  He  prepared  to  take 
that  most  clever  man's  place.  He  had  all  the 
qualifications.  Like  his  chief,  he  burrowed.  He 
never  showed  his  hand.  He  managed  always  to 
hold  a  reserve  power  unguessed  by  his  contem^ 
poraries.  The  foundations  of  William  C.  Whit- 
ney's fortune  were  laid  in  his  ability  to  manipu- 
late Tammany  Hall.  Ryan  walked  in  the  same 
path.  He,  too,  became  a  power  in  the  HalL 
Whitney  was  adept  and  marvelous  in  quietly, 
furtively,  secretly  intrenching  himself  next  to 
the  sources  of  political  power  in  Manhattan. 
Ryan  was  fully  as  clever  as  he.  When,  surfeited 
with  success  and  money,  Whitney  virtually  re- 
tired to  take  his  ease  in  a  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure-seeking,  Ryan  was  ready  to  fill  his  place. 
He  filled  it.  Long  before  Whitney'^  death,  Ryan 
was  the  big  man,  the  responsible  man,  in  the  vast 
corporation  they  and  their  associates  had  built 
up, — the  ^surface  street-railway  system  of  New 
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York  City.     The  secret  of 

Whitney's  power  inmetto- 
politan  affaire  having  to 
do  with  politics  and  fran- 
chises was  the  strange  in- 
fluence he  wielded  over 
Richard  Croker.  Changes 
came  in  Tammany,  The 
chief  exiled  himself,  half 
■through  timidity,  half 
through  surfeit.  He 
named  as  his  successor  a 
young  man  named  Charles 
Murphy,  —  not  a  strong 
man,  not  a  born  leader, 
weak  OD  the  whole,  an  ac 
cideat  of  choice  because  • 
those  who  chose  did  not 
want  strength,  but  com- 
pliance, A  nd  when  the 
changes  were  made,  and 
men  began  to  look  about 
to  see  who  was  the  power 
behind  the  new  leader, 
who  lurked  away  off  in 
the  background  pulling 
the  wires  that  led  to  the 
Hall,  they  soon  found  him. 
It  was  none  other  than 
Whitney's  successor, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

A    KINO    OF   FINANOK. 

Ryan  marched   fast. 
He    carried    a    big    stick      c^iTi«fii,iiBj.b,.h.sp.ci.i.N=. 
and  kept  an  habitual   si- 
lence.    He  was    never    a 

talker,  ever  a  doer.  He  kept  well  out  of  the 
press.  His  name  was  little  known,  even  in 
New  York.  Yet  every  once  in  a  while  it  was 
whispered  about  that  he  had  acquired  an  active 
interest  or  absolute  control  of  this  or  that  large 
concern.  He  quietly,  insidiously,  persistently, 
spread  himself.  The  surface  street  railways 
were  broadened  and  twice  reorganized,  each 
time  coming  out  with  bigger  capitalization  than 
before,  and  after  each  twist  Mr.  Ryan  emerging 
with  a  cipher  added  to  the  figure  which  roughly 
denoted  his  fortune.  He  became  president  of  the 
Morton  Trust  Company, — every  operator  in  cor- 
porations wants  a  banking  house  or  trust  com- 
pany for  his  lair.  He  invested  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  coal  and  railway  properties. 
He  was  one  of  the  moving  factors  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  with  all  its  clever 
stock  manipulation.  He  became  a  power  in 
CoDBoUdated  Gas,  in  the  National  Rank  of  Com- 
merce,   the    Union    Exchange  Rank,   the   Pure 


Marquette  Railway,  the  Hocking  Valley,  and 
many  other  corporations.  Suddenly,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  dawned  upon  Wall  Street  that  this  tall, 
dark-skinned,  silent  man  who  wore  always  the 
black  slouch  hat  of  the  South  and  the  elegant, 
unobtrusive  manners  of  iiis  people  was  a  real 
power  in  the  world  of  finance. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  all  this  success  was 
wrought  without  work,  without  genius  in  the 
work._  Nor  without  turning  some  sharp  corners. 
Not  without  some  transactions  even  now  imper- 
fectly understood,  but  to  this  day  much  whis- 
pered of.  Once  Whitney  and  Ryan  were  pressed 
hard  by  enemies  in  Wall  Street, — enemies  not 
made  in  the  financial  district, but  through  family 
and  other  outside  relations.  At  a  moment  of  crisis 
two  millions  of  money  was  needed,  and  needed 
quickly.  Even  in  Wall  Street,  and  with  men  of 
acnial  success,  two  millions  is  sometimes  a  large 
sum  to  produce  ut  the  word.  Mr.  Ryan  produced 
it,  and  saved  the  day.     Where  did  he  get  it? 
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He  borrowed  it  from  a  bank  in  which  he  had  a 
say,  and  borrowed  it  through  his  oflSce  boy.  The 
bank  faile^.  But  the  office  boy  is  still  with  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Ryan  will  make  a  rich  man  of 
him  before  he  gets  through.  He  sticks  by  his 
friends, — ^let  this  much  be  said  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Ryan  reorganized  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  and  became  the  master  of  that  impor- 
tant property.  Now  the  Richmond  bankers 
with  who'ih  he  started  the  business,  Williams  & 
Sons,  an  old  and  highly  respected  house,  are 
sending  out  reams  of  circulars  describing  how 
Mr.  Ryan  did  it.  They  charge  bad  faith,  slip- 
periness,  overreaching,  forgetfulness  of  pledge, 
and  all  that.  We  do  not  know  the  truth.  Prob-. 
ably  there  was  nothing  dishonorable,  nothing 
criminal.  Only  a  playing  of  the  game  down 
South  just  as  they  play  it  in  New  York. 

IN   OONTBOL   OF   THE    EQUITABLE. 

Finally  he  "bought  the  controlling  stock  in 
Equitable  from  young  Mr!  Hyde.  The  country 
was  astounded.  Even  yet  it  is  not  fully  reas- 
sured. Mr.  Ryan  is  so  far  seemingly  trying  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  protect  the  so- 
ciety and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  prestige. 
The  public  can  well  afford  to  wait,  to  be  fair, 
to  judge  by  results.  The  only  success  Mr.  Ryan 
can  make  in  Equitable  is  a  real  success,  an 
honorable  success.  But  while'  awaiting  the 
outcome  in  hopefulness  and  tolerance  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  fruitless  for  Mr.  Ryan's  friends 
to  seek  to  impose  upon  the  public  the  fiction 
that  Mr.  Ryan  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  Equitable  than  any  other 
policy  or  stock  holder.  He  has  everything  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  the  responsible  man  behind 
the  society.  The  public  will  hold  him  to  his  re- 
sponsibility as  long  as  he  is  the  man  that  con- 
trols the  men  who  run  the  corporation; 

THE    BYAN    GROUP    OF   INTERESTS. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  been  described  by  men  who 
know  him  well  as  the  most  daring  plunger  in 
New  York.  He  is  not  so  much  a  speculator  in 
shares  as  he  is  a  manipulator  of  corporations. 
He  organizes,  or  reorganizes,  or  buys  control, 
and  then  steps  in  and  manipulates.  He  b6ught 
another,  a  smaller,  insurance  company,  one  day. 
There  is  no  telling  what  he  will  buy  next.  Ho 
seems  to  have  a  mania  for  adding  corporations  to 
his  string.  Already  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  groups  in  the  metropolis,  embracing  not 
only  railways  and  industrials,  but  in  the  field  of 
finance  alone  rising  to  mammoth  proportions. 
The  "allied  interests"  which  are  known  in  the 
financial  district  to  belong  to  the  Ryan  group 
are  thus  catalogued  : 


Instituticm. 

Assets. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

S4U.000.000 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

441.000.0C0 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

Equitable  Trust  Company 

261.000,000 
62.000.000 

Mercantile  Trust  Company 

00.000.000 

Morton  Trust  Company 

61.000.000 

Giftkrantee  Trust  Company 

4&0Q0.000 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

18,000,000 

Total 

I1.8S4.000LOOO 

Here  is  an  aggregate  of  assets  exceeding  by 
two  hundred  'nillions  of  dollars  the  combined 
deposits  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York 
City.  No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Ryan  controls 
all  these  concerns.  Some  of  them  he  controls  ; 
in  others  h*^  exercises  strong  influence.  In  the 
group,  his  is  probably  by  long  odds  the  strong- 
est personality^  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  these  figures  and  facts  spell  one  word, 
and  that  word  is — ^power. 

Where  will  Mr.  Ryan's  ambition  stop  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  say.  With  this  as  a  foundation, 
almost  anything  is  within  his  reach.  He  is  am- 
bitious, tireless,  pei«istent.  He  is  now  among 
'the  leaders.  In  five  years,  at  the  rate  at  which 
he  is  going,  he  will  be  at  the  very  top. 

A  CORNER  ON  NEW  YORK's  TRANSPORTATION. 

One  of  his  ambitions,  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  daring,  is  to  form  a  transportation 
trust  that  shall  embrace  all  the  street  railways, 
all  the  elevated  lines,  all  the  subways,  in  Greater 
New  York, — a  billion-dollar  transportation  trust. 
Mr.  Ryan  perceived  long  ago  what  other  capi- 
talists are  just  beginning,  to  understand, — that 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  fields  for  investment  and 
creation  in  the  transportation  line  is  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  golden  prizes  are  to  be  won  ; 
there  vast  fortunes  are  to  be  made.  Wonderful 
indeed  is  the  power  of  ttie  humble  nickel  mul- 
tiplied by  millions  a  day. 

A    LEADER    IN   NATIONAL    POLITICS. 

Now  Mr.  Ryan  aspires  to  leadership  of  the 
national  Democracy.  It  was  he  who  fought  for 
the  gold  standard  at  St:  Louis  last  year  and  was 
compelled  to  compromise  with  Bryan  *  because 
the  lieutenants  of  Parker  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  losing  the  nomination  prize.  Is  this  remark- 
ably successful  Virginian,  this  dry-goods  clerk  of 
thirty  years  ago,  strong  and  clever  enough  to 
obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Democracy  in  1908, 
in  1912,  and  put  his  man  in  the  Presidential 
chair  ?  He  has  Tammany  as  a  foundation  to 
stand  upon.  He  has  great  financial  power.  He 
is  gathering  more.  He  is  a  man  of  the  present 
and  the  future.     We  shall  wait  and  see. 
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THE  tension  between  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  widespread  European  complica- 
tions bound  to  follow  should  the  Moroccan  situ- 
ation be  the  cause  of  war,  give  color  to  the  be- 
lief that  when  Norway  broke  away  from  Sweden 
she  sounded  the  first  note  of  warning  for  the 
powers  to  keep  hands  oS.  Scandinavia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  once  the  Swedish  na- 
tion becomes  reconciled  to  the  action  of  the 
Norwegians  in  dissolving  the  union,  the  brother 
peoples  will  enter  upon  a  season  of  real  friendli- 
ness such  as  has  been  unknown  in  that  section 
for  close  on  to  a  century.  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  are  sure  to  ap- 
pear in  the  new  role  of  a 
united  Scandinavia,  the  good- 
will of  which  will  be  worth 
while  cultivating.  Both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  have  for 
some  time  been  suitors  for 
the  favors  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  this  in  itself  is 
an  evidence  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Scandinavia,  what- 
ever eventualities  may  be 
precipitated,  has  a  current 
value. 

Previous  to  the  Russian 
naval  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  Japan,  England  might 
have  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baltic,  fearing 
an  antagonist  sufficiently 
strong  in  ships  to  give  her 
concern.  Even  at  that  time 
Denmark  constituted  the 
buffer  state  between  the  two 
powers.  Scandinavia,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  considered  the 
dividing  line  between  these 
great  nations. 

Not  only  would  an  alliance 
with  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  prove  a  decisive 
quantity  to  either  the  Mus- 
covite or  the  Englishman 
in  war,  but  Scandinavia  on 
the  offensive  against  either 
England  or  Russia  would 
have  a  fighting  chanCe  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  for  a  con- 


siderable period.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led 
the  Danes  to  expend  millions  of  kroner  on  the 
defense  system  of  the  country.  And  while  a 
conflict  between  Great  Britoin  and  the  empire 
of  the  Czar  is  a  remote  possibility,  Denmark's 
preparedness  will  go  far  toward  instilling  that 
respect  which  is  the  handmaid  of  diplomacy 
where  points  at  issue  await  settlement. 

That  Germany  within  recent  times  has  paid 
considerably  more  than  passing  attention  to  the 
defense  plans  of  Denmark  has  not  escaped  the 
Danes,  whose  military  astuteness  is  proverbial. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  Lieut.- 
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Col.    R.    von    IliebHratdin    inspected    tlie    quite 
openly   exposed    fortifications    of    ( 'openlinfjen, 
and  wliat  Ijo  lin.9  written  repaniing  tlie  vulner- 
ability, or  utherwiae,  of  tlie  Danish  eapital  has 
been  taken  to  heart  in  Tk'ntriark's  military  cir- 
cles.    Uiivond  a  doubt.  Hen- 
mark  to-day  is  niueh  more 
favorably  situated  than  wji^n 
Fmaeia despoiled  the  country 
of   SclileswiKllolstein,    and 
vrhilu  little  appn-bcnsiun  ex- 
ists on  the  score  of  lierniany 
ttgiiin  attavkiii;;  lier  northern 
ii<'i;;idir)r.  sliontil  II  war  break 


while,  the  Scandinavian  allies  of  the  Danes 
would  be  enabled  to  assert  themselves  effectively. 

Following  the  i-eeent  Danish  cabinet  crisis, 
wjien  the  portfolios  of  war  and  navy  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  civilian.  J.  0.  Christensen,  the 
former  minister  for  instruction  of  the  Deuntzer 
reijimi;  a  sptK'ial  defense  commission  has  had 
under  consideration  ways  and  means  beet  suited 
for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Denmark's 
peculiar  strategic  position  came  to  the  fore  at 
tlie  breaking;  out  of  the  Russo-Jn])anese  conflict 
when  it  appeared  as  if  England  wei-e  about  to 
be  drawn  into  the  fray.  Ileniuark  made  prepa- 
rations hurriedly  for  the  protection  of  t.!open- 
liatien.  The  forts  fronting  the  sound  were  made 
i-eady  for  action,  a  great  numlHT  of  torpedo  boats 
wen;  placed  in  cummission,  several  divisions  of 
mining  engineers  were  called  to  tlie  colors,  while 
two  new  redoubts  were  quickly  constructed  on 
the  island  of  Saltholm.  The  advantage  of  these 
precautionary  measures  wiis  fully  confirmed 
through  the  then  Japanese  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Kiirino,  who  pointed  significantly  to  Den- 
mark's diflicult  position  should  the  war  result  in 
other  powers  being  concerned.  The  danger  of 
Kucb  a  general  conflict  is  never  entirely  absent. 

The  Danihh  iJefense  ('ommission  is  far  from 
being  unanimous  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan 
making  for  a  complete  protection  of  the  capital. 
The  majority  of  the  members  are  for  the  aban- 
doning of  the  land  defenses  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  i?eelaud'8  coast  line  by  adding  more  forts 
and  introducing  a  mining  system  covering  all 
the  adjacent  waters.  The  minority  of  the  com- 
inission,  however,  and  the  leading  military  ex- 
perts of  tlie  country  are  for  the  retention  of  the 
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present  lanil  fortifications  in  oriier  tiint  the  cap- 
ital may  lie  securely  protected  a^siinst  an  enemy 
invading  Seeiand  from  the  nurth  or  the  west. 
The  very  circumBtanco  that  Seeland's  coast  line 
in  its  cntin-ty  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  complete 
protection  through  either  forts,  mines,  or  tor- 
pedo equipment  speaks  favorably  for  the  claim 
of  the  Danish  military  expiTts  in  their  assertion 


(Fhat  is  <!um 
1  the  sea.  the 


that,  ajiart  frc 
Copenliagen  fro 
must  bo  retained. 

Xeaily  one  hundred  mil- 
lion kroner  have  been  ex- 
pended on  tlie  land  defenses, 
which  sum  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  raise  a 
second  time  were  it  a  ques- 
tion of  abandoning  the  [orts 
for  tlio  present  and  remov- 
ing the  giina,  and  in  after 
years  restoring  them  to  ser- 
viceabln  condition.  H  o  w  ■ 
ever,  since  it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion of  defending  Copen- 
hagen to  the  utmost,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granteil  tliat 
the  iiarbor  and  the  sea  de- 
fenses will  claim  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  defense  com- 
mission no  matter  what  is 
done  for  the  protection  of 
tbe    landward    side    of    tbe 


It  can  be  gathered  from  what  has  become  pub- 
lic property  that  in  case  of  war  a  concentration 
of  Denmark's  available  army  must  take  place  oa 
Seeiand.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  fleet, 
the  defenders  would  make  a  determined  stand. 
Then,  when  a  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  no 
longer  prevented,  it  would  belioove  the  Danes 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  invaders  in  their 
march  on  Copenhagen  ;  and,  finally,  to  defend 
the  capital  until  such  time  when  the  one  or  the 
other  friendly  power  would  lend  its  interren- 
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tion.  The  Danish  capital,  for  tliis  reaBon,  ha 
been  made  into  a  great  fortifieii  camp,  with  ini 
mcnse  breastworks  guanling  the  western  side 
Toward  the  nortii  tlie  lorlififntions  are  evei 
wore  redoubtable,  while  the  intersecting  of  man; 
canals  insures  a  floating  of  the  entire  district  ii 


case  of  attack  from  that  quarter.  In  the  esti- 
mate of  von  Bieberstein,  however,  who  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  German  view  of  the  sitna- 
tion,  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  will  be 
somewhat  difScuIt  to  prevent.  The  measures 
taken  may  result*  in  checking  an  enemy  advan- 
cing from  the  sea,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Round  is  still  consider- 
ably exposed.  The  greatest  strength,  lies  towsrd 
the  southern  end  of  the  sound. 

An  inner  and  outer  line  of  forts  constitute 
the  principal  defenses.  Their  equipment  is  of 
tlie  finest  in  existence.  Tlie  possession  of  Co- 
penhagen Harbor,  with  its  every  facility  for  the 
refitting  of  men-of-war,  would  prove  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  the  enemy  and  place  him  at  an 
-  advantage  should  some  ally  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Danes.  The  sound  once  gained,  the 
aggressor  would  control  the  better  part  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

In  a  war  between  Germany  and  France,  Co- 
penhagen would  hold  the  key  to  the  situation 
in  case  the  French  fleet  could  be  spared  in  the 
Mediterranean  and,  entering  the  northern  wa- 
ters, overwhelm  tlie  as  yet  inferior  Genjian  fleet. 
It  might  then  be  possible  to  bring  to  comple- 
tion a  plan  like  that  of  1870,  which  purposed 
the  landing  of  an  army  in  Denmark,  from  where 
a  diversion  was  to  be  made  against  northern 
Germany.  Faulty  preparations  on  the  part  of 
France  and  the  quick  march  of  events  in  Alsace 
precluded  the  consummation  of  the  French  plan. 
But  while  history  may  not  repeat  itself  as  mat- 
ters happened  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies, 
Denmark  confesses  to  no  little  uneasiness  lest 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  great  powers 
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ebould  feel  impelled  to  take  temporary  posses- 
Bion  of  the  country  in  caae  of  warfare. 

How  to  bring  the  troops  from  Jutland  and 
Funen  to  Seeland  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
and  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet  is  wl)at  concerns  the  Danish  Defense 
Commission  in  its  plana  (or  the  protection  of 
the  nation.  It  is  already  agreed  that  only  suffi- 
cient troops  be  left  in  the  provinces  to  guard 
against  the  depredations  of  raiding  parties.  On 
Seeland  will  gather  the  main  strength  of  the 
Danish  army.  Railroad  and  steamship  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  completed  for  the 
transporting  of  the  troops.  On  the  island 
where  is  located  the  capital  o(  Denmark  the 
issue  wilt  be  awaited.  Here  fate  will  decide 
whether  the  Danes  are  to  remain  independent. 

The  peninsula  apart,  the  enemy  which  will 
attempt  to  reach  Danisli  territory  by  water  lias 
four  roads  to  choose  from.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Germany,  one  object  would  probably 
be  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  troops  on  See- 
land. To  take  the  route  from  \Vilhelm shaven 
or  the  Elte,  however,  is  unsuitable  by  reason  of 
the  time  it  takes, — the  distance  around  the  Skaw 
would  take  twenty-eight  hours.     Through   the 


Little  Belt  only  the  smaller  ships  could  pass,  and 
their  effectiveness  would  be  negative  in  view  of 
the  reception  awaiting  them  from  the  Danish 
shore  batteries. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Gi'eat  Belt  that  the 
enemy  from  the  south  will  center  bis  efforts. 
The  water  between  Fiinen  and  Seeland  has  a  suf- 
flcient  depth  to  permit  the  largest  battleships  an 
unhindered  passage.  Still,  it  will  require  pilots 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  thoroughfare  to 
avoid  the  many  hidden  rocks  and  sand  banks 
that  lurk  here.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  Great  Belt  to  Denmark  in  the  event  of  war, 
it  is  likely  that  the  plans  of  the  defense  com- 
mission for  the  fortifying  of  the  shores  of  Fiinen 
and  Seeland  will  be  brought  to  maturity  in  the 
quickest  time  possible. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  sound,  which  is 
the  door  to  Copenhagen,  will  be  safeguardi'd  as 
thoroughly  as  is  the  southern  gateway.  When 
the  time  for  action  arrives,  an  enemy  will  find 
himself  confronted  by  conditions  differing  total- 
ly from  those  which  obtained  in  1801  and  ISilT, 
when  unwelcome  visitors  laid  sioge  to  Copen- 
hagen and  despoiled  Denmark  of  her  navy. 


OKLAHOMA,  A  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 

COMMONWEALTH. 

BY    CLARENCE    H.    MATSON. 


ACCORDING  to  mythology,  Minerva  had  no 
childhood,  but  sprang  full-armed,  a  vigor- 
ous young  woman,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Oklahoma  is  the  Minerva  of  the  States.  With 
her  there  was  no  period  of  slow  settlement.  On 
the  day  that  her  borders  were  opened  to  the  set- 
tler she  sprang  full-fledged,  a  vigorous  young 
commonwealth,  into  the  Union.  And  on  the 
day  that  Congress  admits  .her  to  Statehood  she 
will  take  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the  Western 
States.  Her  population  of  a  million  and  three 
hundred  thousand, — which  is  the  combined  pop- 
ulation of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Fer- 
guson for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904  ;  it  is 
probably  somewhat  more  than  that  now, — will 
place  her  in  advance  of  at  least  twenty-one  of 
her  sister  States,  several  of  them  among  the 
original  thirteen.  Not  counting  Texas,  only  two 
States  west  of  the  Missouri  will  be  her  equal  in 
number  of  people — Kansas  and  California.  In 
old  New  England,  three  States, — New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island, — could  be 
combined  and  still  not  contain  as  great  a  popu- 
lation as  this  new  commonwealth  in  the  West 

will  have  on  the  first  day  of  its  Statehood. 

» 

HOW    THE    COUNTRY    WAS    OPENED    TO    SETTLEMENT. 

No  other  State  ever  had  such  a  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity  as  Oklahoma.  Sixteen 
years  ago  last  March  the  prairie  winds  blew 
over  wide  expanses  of  plains  with  no  signs  of 
human  habitation  on  them  for  miles  at  a  stretch. 
A  month  later,  on  April  22,  1889,  upward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the 
most  spectacular  race  in  history — a  race  for 
homes.  That  was  the  day  when  the  first  Okla- 
homa counties  were  opened  for  settlement.  For 
weeks  the  home -seekers  had  been  gathering 
along  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  it  till  the  signal 
was  given.  It  was  a  go-as-you-please  race. 
Men, — and  women,  too, — went  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  in  trains,  and  on  foot,  and  at  nightfall 
of  that  first  day  of  its  history  Oklahoma  had  a 
larger  population  than .  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Towns  were  surveyed,  and  sprung  up  in  a  night, 
and  in  a  week  a  new  empire  had  been  created 
in  the  Southwest. 

A  year  later  the  Iowa,  Pottawatomie,  and  Sac 
and   Fox   reservations  were  opened   for  settle- 


ment, and  Lincoln  and  Pottawatomie  counties, 
two  of  the  richest  in  the  Territory,  were  formed. 
The  following  year  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
reservations  added  half-a-dozen  counties  in  west- 
ern Oklahoma.  In  1893,  the  ''Cherokee  Strip," 
a  body  of  land  fifty-eight  miles  wide  along  the 
southern  border  of  Kansas,  was  opened  with  an- 
other '-rush,"  and  in  1901  came  the  great  draw- 
ing for  lands  in  the  Kiowa  country.  Thus,  what 
is  now  Oklahoma  Territory  has  been  taken  by 
the  white  man,  and  the  homes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  now  dot  the  prairie. 

Originally  what  will  doubtless  become  the 
State  of  Oklahoma — now  the  twin  Territories  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory — was  set'aside 
by  the  Government  for  an  Indian  empire.  Near- 
ly a  century  ago,  soon  after  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  Napoleon,  there  was  formulated  this 
policy  to  set  apart  a  body  of  land  far  off  in  the 
heart  of  this  newly  acquired  territory,  to  which 
the  Indians  might  be  moved,  and  where  they 
would  neither  disturb  nor  be  disturbed  by  the 
white  man.  But  the  time  came  when  the  ever- 
aggressive  Anglo-Saxon  conquered  tiie  wilder- 
ness adjoining  the  Indian  empire,  and  he  looked 
with  longing  toward  its  fertile  prairies  and 
wooded  hills.  The  wandering  bands  of  Indians 
were  putting  the  more  westerly  lands  to,  little 
use,  and  the  central-western  portion  was  ceded 
by  them  back  to  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  later  came  the  opening  of  1889  and  the 
organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 

There  were  hardships  to  be  encountered  and 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  at  first,  but  the  people 
who  settled  Oklahoma  were  not  the  kind  to  be 
frightened  by  hardships.  Pioneers  never  are. 
They  conquered  the  soil,  and  it  poured  out  its 
wealth  for  them.  There  is  no  more  fertile  re- 
gion on  the  American  continent  than  this  new 
empire.  ^  With  each  additional  year  came  new 
settlers,  and  each  year's  crops  liave  added  to  the 
riches  of  the  people  ;  and  now,  only  sixteen 
years  from  the  time  the  Territory  was  first 
opened,  there  is  prosperity  and  contentment 
everywhere  among  a  population  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  people. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS   AND   THE   DAWES   COMMISSION. 

Meanwhile  another  condition  has  prevailed  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  There  the  Five  Nations,^ — 
the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the 
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Creeks,  and  the  Seminoles, — have  remained  in 
possession  of  the  land,  each  nation  with  its  own 
chief,  or  governor,  council,  an;l  separate  govern- 
ment. But  the  Anglo'SaxoD  has  not  ki^pt  out. 
With  a  tdlnl  population  today  of  npproximateiy 
six  hundred  thousand,  less  tlian  one  hundred 
thousand  are  Indiana.  Such  a  fertile  region 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  white  man,  and  he 
has  gone  there  in  great  numhcrs.  He  could  not 
own  real  estate,  and  he  has  had  to  lease  by  the 
year  from  tlje  Indian  owners  what  ho  wanted  to 
use,  hut  this  lias  not  deterred  the  Anglo-Saxon 
from  entering  the  Territory  and  developing  its 
resources  ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
new  order  of  tilings,  and  as  the  resources  of  the 
region  become  better  known,  tiie  influx  of  the 
whites  is  more  rapid  than  ever. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  it  became  evident 
that  the  policy  of  m.iintainirig  tnc  Indians  in 
common  on  their  reservations  had  its  evils,  and 
the  Commission  lo  the   Five  Tribes,  generally 


known  as  the  Pawes  Commission,  whs  created 
in  1893  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  individual 
ownersliip  of  land.  At  first  the  commission  was 
only  advisory  anil  its  work  was  almost  futile, 
but  in  more  recent  years  it  has  lii'i'n  given  the 
power  to  allot  the  land  of  each  tribe  among  its 
members  and  to  lay  out  town  sites.  On  these 
official  town  sites  white  men  were  allowed  to 
make  entries  on  lots,  which  were  '-scheduled" 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  may  now  si^cure  title 
by  paying  the  appraised  value  of  the  lots.  The 
appraisement  is  fixed  by  town  site  commissions 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  allotments 
of  the  farming  lands  are  made  the  Indian  own-' 
ers  may  sell  a  portion  of  them  umhT  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions.  The  Dawes  Com- 
mission will  practically  complete  its  work  next 
year,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  be 
possible  for  white  settlers  to  purchase  title  to  a 
large  amount  of  land,  most  of  it  rich  and  some 
of  it  highly  improved. 
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Next  ycB.T,  too,  tlie  trilial  governments  will 
pass  out  of  existence  and  tlii;  Indiana  will  be- 
come actnal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  for  fitato- 
hood  or  for  a  Territorial  government,  and  it  is 
commonly  conceded  that  the  twin  Territories 
will  lie  admitted  together  as  the  State  of  Okla- 

The  coming  of  Statehood  will  frive  the  whites 
in  the  Indian  Territory  many  ]iriviiegea  that 
,  have  been  denied  them  heretofore.  Tliey  have 
bi'on  actual  aliens  in  the  past.  Not  only  have 
they  been  powerless  to  acquire  title  to  homes 
or  other  real  estate  until  recently,  but  they  have 
been  without  voice  in  governmental  affairs.  The 
Indian  has  l>een  the  actunl  citizen.  He  has 
elected  the  governors,  or  chiefs,  of  the  tribes  ami 
the  tribal  councils,  and  the  government  schools 
liiive  been  primarily  for  the  Indiiin  ehildn^n. 
With  Statehood  all  this  will,  of  course,  change, 
and  the  white  man  will  govern.  Then;  will  be 
hundreds  of  offices  to  fdl  at  the  firat  election  in 
the  Indian  Territory, — some  of  them  choice 
plu,ns. 

The  Indiana  are  by  no  means  the  wild  and 
wntutorod  savages  that  the  nunie  commonly 
sufTgests  to  Easti-rn  pciiple.  In  many  instances 
tlie  Indian  is  a  steady  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  civi- 
lized us  the  whites.  Gijod  schools  are  iriaintained 
for  the  Indian  chiMren.  not  only  primary,  but 
academic  sclnxila  as  well.  Some  of  the  leaders 
among  tlu!  IncJiaiiH  are  accustomed  to  all  the 
advaiitiigPB  of  a  high  civilization.  'ITiey  have 
goi>d  buusc's  an.]  are  well-to-do. 

iluch  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  some  of 
southeastern  nklnhomn  is  wooded.  Such  treea 
as  oak,  ash,  elm.  liackberry,  hickory,  pecan,  Cot- 


tonwood, walnut,  and  cedar  abound  ;  but  farther 
west  the  timbered  areas  are  found  only  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  as  iu  central  Kansas.  This 
timber  and  the  intervening  tracts  of  prairie  give 
a  variety  not  found  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 
In  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  large  tracts  o( 
cedar  which  will  make  good  lumber. 


WHEAT   AND 


:   BT   ( 


The  new  State  of  (iklah^ma  will  be  tlie  pivot 
of  the  nation.  There  the  North  and  the  South 
have  met  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  In  Okla- 
homa, too.  the  staple  crops  of  the  North  and  the 
South  mingle.  The  products  of  Minnesota  and 
Texas,  wheat  and  cnttou,  flourish  side  by  sidfl. 
With  corn  and  oats,  they  form  the  great  staple 
crops.     Xowbei-e  else  in  the  country  is  this  true. 

The  noted  Kansas  wheat  belt  extends  south 
into  <  )klaboma,  and  there  is  an  acreage  of  nearly 
two  and  one-half  million  acres  in  the  Territory. 
In  11K):J,  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  thirty-two 
million  bushels,  and  what  is  rcmiarkable  in  a  new 
coiintry.nearlyhalf  of  the  crop  was  manufactured 
into  flonr  in  Oklahoma  mills. 

The  corn  acreage  is  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  ;  and  in  1002,  the  banner  corn  year 
in  Oklahoma  thus  far.  the  crop  amounted  to 
4;!.S0(».00()  bushels.  This  corn  is  converted  into 
pork  and  beef  on  <  >klahonia  farms.  From  the 
great  cattle  ranche*  of  Te."!a3  and  western  Okl*- 
liorna  come  the  cattle  oft  the  range,  and  they  are 
■■finisiied"  by  feeding  them  the  product  of  the 
Oklahoma  cornfields. 

Cotton  has  been  a  staple  in  tho  eastern  and 
southern  counties  for  fifteen  years,  and  some  of 
the  liest  cotton  crops  of  the  ciiuntry  come  from 
the  farms  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 
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It  was  a  Bource  of  great  wealth  while  the  price 
remained  good,  as  the  yield  runs  from  200,000 
to  250,000  Lales.  In  every  community  in  the 
cotton  counties  are  cotton  gins,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  have  oil  mills,  in  which  the  oil 
is  extracted  from  the  seed,  and  the  latter  is 
ground  into  the  meal  which  is  prized  as  a  food 
for  animals. 

Oats  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
thronghout  the  Territory,  and  broom-corn  ia  a 
staple  in  several  of  the  central  counties.  On 
tjio  more  westerly  prairies  large  quantities  of 
KaCir  corn  and  sorghum  are  produced  as  forage. 


Potatoes  and  melons  are  great  money- makers. 
Of  the  former,  two  crops  are  secured  each  year, 
something  unknown  in  more  northerly  latitudes. 
The  first  crop  is  marketed  in  May  and  June  in 
the  North  and  East,  while  the  second  crop,  com- 
ing on  late  in  the  fall,  is  kept  for  seed  and  winter 
use.  The  town  of  Shawnee  alone  shipped  over 
thirteen  hundred  carloads  of  potatoes  last  yem. 

SUCCESSFUL   FRUIT-OROWIXG, 

Although  only  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  the  Terri- 
tory,   Oklahoma   is   rapidly  becoiuing  a  great 
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fruit  region.  It  is  truly  tlio  lam!  of  tliB  peach. 
This  fruit  lins  never  been  known  to  fail  tjjere, 
and  it  grows  large  in  size  and  luscious  in 
quality.  Tlie  Elberta  peach  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  there  are 
nearly  a  million  trees  of  that  variety  now  grow- 
ing in  the  single  county  of  Logan,  although  only 
ahout  fifty  thousand  are  now  bt-aring.  Elberta 
peaches  sometimes  grow  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Grapes  do  exceedingly  well  in 
central  and  southern  Oklahoma,  and  a  large 
acreage  of  vineyards  has  heen  set  out.  Small 
fruits  also  produce  abundantly.  A  patch  of 
Btrawberries  near  Oklahoma  City  has  yielded  ite 
owner  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollaia  an  acre. 

MINBKAI.    HKSOVHCEa. 


the  United  States,  but  the  industry  is  not  well 
developed,  as  less  than  five  thousand  tons  were 
mined  last  ye^r.  Coal  and  asphalt  lands  are 
segregated  from  those  that  are  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  com- 
panies for  development,  the  money  going  to  the 
Indians  or  for  public  improvements.  Coal  is 
also  found  near  Heuryetta  and  Tulaa  in.  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  near  Dawsou  and  CoUinsvillo 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Oil  and  natural  gaa  abound  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations  and  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa. The  now  famous  Kansas  oil  district  ex- 
tends down  into  that  region.  For  several  years 
oil  wells  have  been  flowing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hartlesville,  in  the  Cberokee_  Nation,  but  moi-e 
recently  development  has  been  pushed  south  as 
far  as  Muscogee  and  west  as  far  as  Cleveland,  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma.  In  the  Osage  Nation, 
which  forms  the  northeastern  corner  of  Okla- 
homa, there  are  also  a  large  number  of  oil  wells. 
As  in  the  Kansas  field,  the  development  has  ei-  _ 
ceeded  the  market,  and  a  large  amount  of  oil  has 
been  tanked  near  liartlesville.  The  pipe  line  of 
the  Prairie  Gas  &  Oil  Company,  the  Kansas  auxil- 
iary of  the  Standard,  reaches  this  territory.  As- 
phaltum  oil  is  also  found  in  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, in  southwestern  Oklalioma.  Many  Okla- 
homa towns  are  supplied  with  natural  gas,— not 
in  such  great  quantities  as  are  found  in  Kansas, 
— hut  the  field  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

The  manufacture  of  plaster  is  destined  to  be- 
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1904,  more  than  three  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  were  mined, 
most  of  it  coming  from  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  South  Mc- 
AlestiT  and  Coalgato  are  the 
great  coal  centers.  Tlie  min- 
ing is  done  by  companies 
which  have  secured  leases 
on  the  land  for  that  purpose. 
The  veins  run  from  four  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  mines. 

Asphalt  is  another  mineral 
whieh  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations.  It  is  claime<I 
that  there  is  enough  asphalt 
in  the  Territory  to  pave  the 
streets  of  every  large  city  in 


(Twelve  years  agii  this  w 
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K  region  where  the  suppi;  of  crudt 


come  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Okialioma. 
Beds  of  gypsum  exial  of  such  magnitude  that 
one  cannot  comprehend  the  figures  describing 
them.  For  instance,  the  Oklahoma  Geological 
Survey  estimatea  tliat  there  are  over  fitty  billion 
tons  of  gypsnm  in  Greer  County  alone,  and  it 
is  found  in  thirteen  different  counties. 

Id  western  Oklahoma  tliere  are  great  quanti- 
ties of  red  granite,  much  of  it  in  great  blocks 
above  ground,  waiting  only  to  be  broken  up  and 
transported.  Red  granite  ia  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  most  of  that  used  in  the  United  States  here- 
tofore has  been  imported  from  Scotland. 

WHERE    NORTH    llEETB    SOUTH. 

The  people  who  have  settled  these  twin  Terri- 
tories are  a  hardy,  self-reliant  class.  No  more 
cosmopolitan  people  can  be  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  From  every  State  in  the  Union 
they  have  come,  North  and  South  alike.  In 
Oklahoma,  however,  the  great  majority  are  from 
Northern  States,  while  in  the  Indian  Territory 
the  Southern  elements  predominate.  The  result 
will  bo  that  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  con- 
tain a  more  nearly  amalgamated  race  of  Yankees 
and  Southerners  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  following  figures  show  the  nativity  " 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Ter-  , 
ritories  separately  and  combined,  as  given  by 
the  census  of  1900  : 


Ranws 60.7W 

HlastniTl O.SM 

nilnoli.'!".'"!..]..." «.«» 

Iowa. 1B.»S 


Indiana 1T.3SI 

Ohio. .'.... 1S,0«I 

Tennessee 1I.TS> 

Arkansaa 1I,JB9 

Kentucky II.TIS 

Alabama. , 4,077 

Miwlwlppi 3.8B» 

Oeorgia 8,9*» 

Texas «*» 

Arkansas «l,889 

MIssnarl 83,088 

TennesK^e 18,1« 

Alabama II.O© 

MlulsslppI laiK 

Kansas 8,818 

Keotnckr 8.*B 

Oeorgla S,4S8 

Indiana S.166 

Ohio sjoe 

Iowa 8,™ 

THE  COMBIHED  TaRRITORtM. 

Teiaa SftCBI 

MIssoqtI 80,804 

Kansas TftSlB 

Arkanaaa ffi.eS8 

Illinois aa.flS4 

Tennessee ».fll7 

Indiana atOlS 

lowB a.SBT 

Rentnckr 80.837 

Ohio 18,351 

Alabama lft,140 

Mississippi U,OH 

Georgia 11,416 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1900  the  two 
Territories  which  will  make  up  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  had  250.394  people  from  the  six 
Northern  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Ohio  ;  while  from  the  seven 
Southern.  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
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Kentucky,    Alal>ama,    MisHissippi,   and  Georgia 
they  had  249,583  people. 

Since  1 900  the  population  of  both  TerritorieB 
has  increased  80  per  cent.  In  Oklahoma  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  has  come  from  the 
North — the  middle  ^Vest — induced  to  go  to 
Oklahoma  l>y  the  advertising  given  that  section 
by  the  railroads.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has 
been  quite  as  large  an  immigration  into  the  In- 
dian Territory  from  the  South,  so  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  of  the 
Northern  element  in  the  two  Territories  as  they 
are  at  present. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Oklahoma  in  1900  only 
5.5  per  cent,  were  illiterates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  percentage  has  since  decreased.     No 
New  England  State  except  Maine  has  as  low  a 
percentage  of  illiteracy.     The  percentage  for  the 
entire  United  States  is  just  about  double  that  of 
Oklahoma,     It  is  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Indian   population   the  illiterate  population   of 
Oklahoma  would  be  less  than 
3  per  cent.     In  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  percentage  is, 
of  course,  much  higher, — 19 
per  cent.  This,    however,  is 
less  than  the  illiterate  per- 
centage    of    any    Southern 
State  except  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

PROVISION  8    FOIt    EllITATlO.V. 

The  Territory  <.f  nklalio- 
ma  has  made  provision  for 
an  excellent  public  -  school 
system  for  its  two  hundred 
thousand  children  of  school 
age.  The  little  white  school- 
house  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  Oklahoma  scenery. 


There  are  2,578  of  them,  employing  3,438  teach- 
ers.  Common-school  property  is  valued  at  fl,- 
6IT,'213,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  is  spent  annually  in  maintaining  these 
schools. 

In  addition,  the  Territory  has  seven  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  One  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly  was  to  provide  for 
a  Territorial  university,  a  normal  school,  and  ao 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Later,  two 
more  normal  schools  were  established,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  university  preparatory  school  and  an 
agricultural  and  normal  university  for  colored 
people. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  has 
two  buildings,  costing  $160,000,  and  a  Carnegie 
library  is  now  building.  It  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  five  hundred  students.  The  Central 
Normal  School,  at  Edmond,  last  year  had  an 
enrollment  of  761  ;  the  Northwestern  Normal, 
at  Alva,  an  enrollment  of  753  ;  and  the  South- 
western Normal,  at  Weatberford,  an  enrollment 
of  35l>.  The  latter  has  been  established  only 
two  years.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Stillwater,  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  is  doing  a  great  work 
for  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  the  Territorial  institutions, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  denominational 
educational  institutions  in  Oklahoma.  Among 
them  are  a  Congregational  college  at  Kingfisher, 
a  Baptist  college  at  Blackwell,  and  the  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  College  at  Newkirk.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  just  completing  a 
*100,000  institution  at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be 
known  as  Epworth  University.  Tliere  are  also 
numerous  business  colleges,  convents,  academies, 
and  Indian  mission  schools  scattered  over  the 
Territory.     At  Chilocco  an  agricultural  school 
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is  maintaitied  \>y  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  boys  and  girU  in  agriculture. 
The  Government  B[)enda  about  1150,000  on  its 
maintenance  each  year. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  as  there  ia  no  Terri- 
torial   government,     there    are    no    Territorial 
schoole  ;  but  the  various  Indian  tribes  have  ex- 
cellent schools,  among  them 
several    high  -  grade    acade- 
mies, and  the  federal  govern- 
ment   has   been    providing 
school  facilities  for  the  white 
population.     "With  the  com- 
ing of  Statehood,  however, 
a  public-school   system   can 
be  organized. 

Every  town  in  Oklahoma 
has  its  quota  of  churches. 
Although  coming  together 
from  widely  different  sec- 
tions, the  people  of  each  de- 
nomination gathered  and 
built  themselves  church 
homes,  and  the  church  and 
the  school  house  are  found 
side  by  side.  According  to 
the  report  of  Governor  Fer- 
guson   for     1904,    the     ten 

principal  denominations  ^^ 

have  an  aggregate  member- 
ship   of    over    one    hundred     thousand.     Here 
are    some  figures   relative  to  church  organiza- 
tions and  membership  : 
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HAILROAD-BUILDING    IS    1 

Both  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  owe 
much  of  their  development  to  the  railroads 
which  traverse  them.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  railroads  to  people  the  fertile  lands 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  the  settlers  in  becoming  prosperous,  for 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  which  it 
traverses  depends  the  prosperity  of  a  railroad 
line.  Nearly  every  line  of  railway  reaching  the 
Southwest  maintains  an  immigration  bureau  to 
set  before  home-seekers  the  advantages  of  the 
new  lands.     From    Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 


the  lines  of  half-a-dozen  big  systems  traverse  the 
twin  Territories.  The  Santa  F^  has  two  lines 
running  south  through  eastern  Oklahoma  ;  the 
Pecos  Valley  line  of  the  same  road  traverses  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  anoth- 
er line  extends  south  from  Kansas  City  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  Territory.    The  Rock  Island's 


Texas  line  runs  across  central  ()klalioma.  and 
it  has  numerous  branches  covering  the  Territ«ry. 
The  El  Paso  line  of  the  same  road  crosses  Beaver, 
the  extreme  western  county  of  the  Territory, 
while  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  k  Gulf,  a  Rock 
Island  connection,  extends  east  and  west  through 
the  central  parts  of  both  Territories.  The  Frisco 
enters  the  Indian  Territory  at  its  northeastern 
corner  and  runs  southwest  into  southern  Okla- 
homa, while  another  lino  runs  south  through  the 
Creek  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  still  another 
runs  into  central  Oklahoma  from  southern  Kan- 
sas. The  Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas  extends 
across  the  Indian  Territoiy  from  north  to  south, 
and  another  line  enters  Oklahoma  through  tlie 
Osage  Nation.  The  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain 
crosses  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  Kansas  to 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mex- 
ico k  Orient  is  building  a  new  transcontinen- 
tal lino  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia through  western  Oklahoma.  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  branch  lines.  More  railroads 
have  been  built  in  these  two  Territories  during 
the  last  two  years  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  new  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma  will  be  as 
well  supplied  with  railroad  facilities  as  Iowa  or 
Illinois. 
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Kentucky,    Alaliama,    MissieBippi,  &nd   Georgia 
they  had  249,583  people. 

Since  1900  the  population  of  both  Territories 
has  increased  80  per  cent.  In  Oklahoma  the 
greater  part  of  the  increaae  has  come  from  the 
North — the  middle  West — induced '  to  go  to 
Oklahoma  by  the  advertising  given  that  section 
by  the  railroads.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has 
been  quite  as  large  an  immigration  into  the  In- 
dian Territory  from  the  South,  so  it  ia  probable 
that  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  of  the 
Northern  element  in  the  two  Territories  as  they 
are  at  present. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Oklahoma  in  1900  only 
5.5  per  cent,  were  illiterates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  percenU^e  has  since  docreasefl.     No 
New  England  State  except  Maine  has  as  low  a 
percentage  of  illiteracy.     The  percentage  for  the 
entire  United  States  is  just  about  double  that  of 
Oklahoma.     It  is  said  that  were  it  not.  for  the 
Indian  population   the  illiterate   population   of 
Oklahoma  would  be  less  than 
3  per  cent.     In  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  percentage  ia, 
of  course,  much  higher, — 19 
per  cent.  This,   however,  is 
less  til  an  the  illiterate  per- 
centage    of    any    Southern 
State  except  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

PROVISIONS   FOR   EDUCATION. 

The  Territory  of  Oklaho- 
ma haa  made  proviaion  for 
an  excellent  public  -  school 
system  for  its  two  hundred 
thousand  children  of  school 
age.  The  little  white  school- 
house  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  Oklahoma  scenery. 


There  are  3,5TS  of  them,  employing  3,438  teach- 
ers. Common-school  property  is  valued  at  $1,- 
617,213,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  is  spent  annually  in  maintaining  these 
schools. 

In  addition,  the  Territory  has  seven  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly  was  to  provide  for 
a  Territorial  university,  a  normal  school,  and  ao 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Later,  two 
more  normal  schools  were  established,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  university  preparatory  school  and  an 
agricultural  and  normal  university  for  colored 
people. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  haa 
two  buildings,  costing  $160,000,  and  a  Carnegie 
library  is  now  building.  It  baa  an  enrollment 
of  about  five  hundred  students.  The  Central 
Normal  School,  at  Edmond,  last  year  had  an 
enrollment  of  761  ;  the  Northwestern  Normal, 
at  Alva,  an  enrollment  of  753  ;  and  the  South- 
western Normal,  at  Weatherford,  an  enrollment 
of  356.  The  latter  haa  been  eatablished  only 
two  years.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Stillwater,  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  is  doing  a  great  work 
for  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  the  Territorial  institutions, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  denominational 
educational  institutions  in  Oklahoma.  Among 
them  are  a  Congregational  college  at  Kingfisher, 
a  Baptist  college  at  Blackwell,  and  the  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  College  at  Newkirk.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  just  completing  a 
$100,000  institution  at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be 
known  as  Epworth  University.  There  are  also 
numerous  business  colleges,  convents,  academies, 
and  Indian  mission  schools  scattered  over  the 
Territory.     At  Chilocco  an  agricultural  school 
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Largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  railroads 
in  atlvertising  the  resources  and  advantages  of 
the  Territories,  tlieir  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  has  been  extremely  rapid,  and  it  is  still 
continuing.  Four  years  ago,  Comanche.  Kiowa, 
and  Caddo  counties,  in  soutlicrn  Oklahoma, 
were  Indian  reservations  on  which  a  white  man 
had  no  rights.  To-day  they  have  a  population 
of  eighty  thousand  prosperous,  Siappy  people 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  real  valu- 
ation ia  two  or  three  times 
that  amount. 

Ten  ytaraago  the  town  of 
Shawnee,  in  southeastern 
Oklahoma,  had  no  place  on 
the  map.  To-day  it  ia  a  city 
of  eigliteen  thousand  people, 
with  three  railroad  systems 
and  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Last  year  thirty 
"brick  business  blocks  and 
five  hundred  residences  were 
«rected  in  this  town. 

Forty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Phawnee  is  Oklalioiua 
City,  the  motropolis  of  the 
Territori.'S.  tl  will  be  near 
the  geogriiphical  center  cif 
the  new  ?tiite  of  ('kia)ioiiia. 


thirty  thousand,  and  seems  destined  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  fourteen 
miles  of  asphalt  pavement  and  eighteen  miles  of 
electric  street  railway.  It  has  eight  banks,  with 
deposits  reaching  three  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  sixty  manufactories  and  forty-seven  whole- 
sale houses.  Last  year  thirty-one  new  business 
houses  were  built,  some  of  them  five  and  six 
stories  in  height.  There  were  also  375  new 
resiliences  built,  ranging  as  high  as  $65,000  in 
value,  and  three  new  churches,  coating  $130,000, 

Guthrie,  thirty  milea  north  of  Oklahoma  City, 
tho  Territorial  capital,  is  another  flourishing 
city.  While  its  neighbor  to  the  south  has  out- 
stripped it  slightly  in  growth,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  jobbing  center,  and 
anywhere  but  in  Oklahoma  its  growth  would  be 
phenomenal. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  will  difEer  from  its 
neighbor,  Kansas,  in  that  its  central  portion  will 
be  far  more  advanced  and  more  populous  than 
its  eastern  portion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  Territory  has  not  been  opened  to  free 
settlement  by  the  whites.  The  eastern  portion 
will  make  a  remarkable  growth,  however.— 
more  remarkable  even  than  in  the  past, — when 
Statehood  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory may  be  placed  on  the  market.  Most  of  the 
Indian  allottees  will  have  much  more  land  than 
they  will  use.  Under  the  rules  established  by 
the  Dawes  Commission,  most  of  them  can  sell 
one-fourth  of  their  allotment  the  first  year,  an- 
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monthB  ago  &nd  surprised  Eastern  financiers  by 
pnrcliasinjt  $3,000,000  of  Philippine  securities, 
outbidding  Wall  Street  in  securing  the  plum. 
He  did  it  witb  Oklahoma  money. 

LANDS   STILL   OPEN   TO    KNTRy. 

The  future  of  Oklahoma  no  one  can  predict. 
There  was  still  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
government  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30, 
1904,  but  that  it  is  being  taken  up  rapidly  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  over  two  million  acres 


other    quarter    the    second    year,    and    a    third 
<]uartcr  in   three  years,  and  a  great  amount  oi 

this  land  will  be  placed  on  the  market.  Much 
of  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  result  will 
lie  a  rapid  migration  into  what  ia  now  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  towns  which  have  been  lai( 
by  the  town-site  commissioners  are  already 
growing  rapidly.  Muscogee,  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  Creek  and  Clierokee  Nations,  hi 
population  of  15,000  people,  and  South  McAles- 
ter.  in  the  Choctaw  coal-fields,  has  over  10,000. 
Numerous  other  towns  have  from  3,000  to  8,000. 

FINANCIAL   STRENGTH. 

In  a  financial  way  these  two  Territories  are 
making  tremendous  gains.  In  a  new  country 
most  of  the  returns  from  the  soil  are  expended 
for  improvements,  and  this  is  what  has  happened 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Yet  in 
the  latter,  in  the  seven  months  from  June  9, 
1904.  to  January  11,  1905,  the  bank  deposits 
increased  from  »8,098,840.7S  to  *1 1.4.37,883.11, 
—an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 

In  June  of  last  year  Oklahoma  Territory  ha  1 
92  national  banks  and  250  Territorial  banks  with 
a  combined  capital  of  Ji,'>,7S.>,000,  and  with  de 
posits  aggregating  over  eighteen  million  dollars 
The  Indian  Territory  last  January  had  113  na 
tional  banks,  with  a  capital  of  84,847,500  and 
deposits  amounting  to  nearly  81 1.->00,000  Vt 
this  writing  (August,  1!H).'))  the  bank  deposits 
are  estimated  at  t20,000,000  for  Oklahoma  and 
J17.f00.000  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

U  was  an  Oklahoma  banker,  M.  L.  Tinntr 
president  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of 
Oklahoma  City,  who  went  to  "Washington  a  few 
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had  been  homesteaded  during  the  year  ending 
on  that  date.  Over  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  this  vacant  land  was  in  Beaver  County,  the 
strip  that  runs  from  the  main  body  of  Oklahoma 
west  to  New  Mexico.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  this  county  was  taken  up  last  year.  Al- 
together there  remains  about  one  million  acres. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  New  England,  buy- 
ing its  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  ; 
its  iron  in  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  ; 
much  of  its  timber  in  the  South  ;  its  cotton  also 
in  the  South  ;  its  hides  in  the  West ;  and  its 
foodstuffs  from  the  same  source,  has  developed 
an  industiial  life  and  wealth  equaled  nowhere 
else  m  tht  country.  Yet  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa will  have  nearly  all  of  these  things  within 
Its  boun  lanes.  It  will  have  coal  without  limit ; 
the  finest  kind  of  timber  from  cedar  to  walnut 
an  1  oak  hides  on  its  western  prairies  ;  and 
foodstuffs  not  only  for  its  own  people,  but  for 
millions  besides.'  And  in  addition  it  has  gas, 
<  il  an  1  oliiLr  underground  resources  as  yet  un- 
do\(.lopi.d  a  climate  that  is  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  c  kl  ind  a  cosmopolitan  people  full  of  the 
\im  anl  energy  characteristic  of  the  West. 


THE  AGE  OF  GASOLINE. 


BY  F.   K.   GRAIN,   M.E. 
(Author  of  "Gas  Engines  and  LauDcheii.") 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
find  gasoline  even  in  its  infancy  threatening 
to  supersede  coal  as  a  producer  of  motive  power, 
light,  and  heat.  As  a  competitor  of  steam  it  lias 
already  supplanted  its  old  and  well-tried  rival  in 
the  smaller  units,  especially  in  marine  use,  and  we 
daily  note  its  adoption  in  new  fields.  Unlike 
many  producers  of  power  which  have  appeared  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  has  universally  proved  a 
commercial  success  to  whatever  purpose  adapted. 
Although  most  people  have  some  idea  in  a  vague 
way  of  what  gasoline  really  is,  few  understand 
its  true  composition.  "Without  entering  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  process  of  producing 
it,  we  can  perhaps  best  explain  to  the  layman 
that  it  is  a  product  of  crude  oil,  or  petroleum, 
obtained  during  the  process  of  distillation.  In 
refining  the  crude  petroleum  we  extract  different 
grades  of  oils  in  their  turn,  and  in  this  process 
^e  come  to  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  prod' 
ucta  known  as  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  the 
difierence  being  but  a  few  degrees  in  their  spe- 
cific gravity. 

In  the  use  of  gasoline  for  power  purposes  we 
have  to  employ  mechanical  means  to  control  and 
convert  its  energies  ;  thus,  we  have  the  motor 
known  as  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine.  The  gasp- 
line  engine  as  now  made  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Bteam  engine,  employing  the  gas  produced  by 
gasoline  as  a  means  of  energy.  Contrary  to  the 
general  understanding,  the  gas  or  gasoline  en* 


gine  is  but  a  high-pressure  caloric  motor.  The 
power  in  the  gasoline  motor  is  derived  by  ignit- 
ing the  gas  produced  in  the  cylinder,  which  in 
turn  by  its  heat  expands,  the  atmosphere  impart- 
ing energy  to  the  piston  by  its  expansion.  A 
common  error  ia  the  supposition  that  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gas  produces  the  power,  the  same  as 
a  blow  from  a  hammer,  whereas  it  is  the  heat 
generated  by  the  ignition  of  the  compressed 
gases  acting  expansively. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  we  first  began  to  hear 
much  of  the  gasoline  engine,  which  was  then  in 
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s[ga  are  now  being 

a  very  crude  state.     Its  possibilities,  however, 
were  so  attractive,  and  tlie  field  for  its  use  so 
large, — practically   unlimited, — that    inventors 
and  tjianufacturers  at  onco  bent  tlicir  energies 
to  its  development,  witii  the  result  that  tliu  gaao' 
line  engine  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  past  few  years  that  is  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  designers  were  working  out 
a  new  problem  in  a  practically  unknown  field, 
and   consequently  had    no    data,   theoretical  or 
practical,  of  any  value  to  as- 
sist.   This  task  was  made  still 
more  difficult  hy  the  fact  that 
the  requirements  of  the  gas- 
oline engine  created   a   de- 
mand for  certain  electrical 
appliances,  special  metalsand 
castings,  accessories  and  fix- 
tures of  many  kinds,  which 
all  in  their  turn  had  to  bo 
perfected  and    produced   in 
order  to  bring  the  gasoline 
motor  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection  and  enable  it  to 
compete,  in  efBciency,   with 
steam. 

As  a  motive  power,  util- 
ized by  means  of  the  inter- 
n  a  1  -  c  0  m  b  u  8 1  i  o  n  engine, 
gasoline  is  at  this  time  revo- 
lutionizing travel,    through 
the  automobile.     The  auto- 
mobile, in  turn,  has  been  the       '^"^^u^  usr™  "'°'''°'' '' 
means  of  adapting  gasoline         ''"^  usited  states 
to     propulsion     of     railway      ^^..^^  „„„^,„,  ,,  ^^^ 
trains,  as  this  form  of  power  prcjpriUuit  tlie  boat, 

IB  found  especially  useful  on         ''"■  propnisirm  whin 
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shArt  lines  vbere  the  trafBc 
is  light.  Several  railroads 
are  now  building  gasoline 
motor  cars  of  considerable 

The  use  of  gasoline  is  not 
alone  confined  to  the  inter- 
nal-combustion engine,- — ^it 
is  largely  employed  for  heat- 
ing by  vaporizing  and  burn- 
ing the  gas  in  stoves,  and 
also  by  the  same  means  in 
the  production  of  gas  for 
lamps  which  by  means  of  the 
mantle  burners  give  a  light 
of  very  high  candle  power. 

Another  use  to  which  gas- 
oline is  adapted,  and  in  which 
it  is  finding  rapid  favor,  is 
for  supplying  the  power  for 
operating  draw  and  lift 
bridges,  the  engines  being  sunk  in  the  piers  of  the 
bridgesorplacedoverhead,  which  ismade  possible 
by  their  small  dimensions.  We  find  the  farmer  now 
sawing  liis  wood,  grinding  his  fodder  and  corn, 
— even  operating  his  wife's  washing-machine, — 
with  a  small,  inexpensive  gasoline  engine.  It  is 
running  air -compressors  daily  in  our  streets, 
cleaning  and  carving  the  fronts  of  our  buildings. 
By  its  means  we  are  running  portable  vacuum 
pumps  which  call  at  your  house  and  di-aw  every 
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particle  of  dirt  and  dust  from  every  crevice  and 
nook,  leaving  your  house  and  its  furnishings 
perfectly  clean.  The  small  manufacturer,  from 
whose  smokestack  formerly  issued  volumes  of 
black  soft-coal  ainoke,  lias  now  only  a  small  ex- 
haust pipe  protruding  from  his  building,  a  gaso- 
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line  engine  taking  up  but  one-quarter  of  the 
space  formerly  given  up  to  his  steam  engine 
and  boiler.  It  requires  no  State  inspection,  li- 
censed engineer,  and.  for  that  matter,  scarcely 
any  attention. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
our  bays  and  harbors  were 
dotted  with  small  sailing 
craft  bent  on  pleasure  or  em- 
ployed in  fishing  or  other  in- 
dustries. Now  the  small  sail- 
ing craft  has  almost  come  to 
be  a  curiosity,  the  gasoline 
engine  having  taken  the  place 
of  sails,  enabling  the  boats 
to  come  and  go  regardless  of 
the  elements,  and  to  explore 
waters  not  availal)le  to  the 
sailing  vessel.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  marine  field  that  the 
greati'st  strides,  have  been 
made  in  the  employment  of 
the  gasoline  engine,  and  there 
are  to-<iay  over  fifty  thou- 
aand  gasoline-power  boats  in 
the  United  States, 

Experiments  looking  to 
the  employment  of  gasoline 
in  the  propulsion  of  large 
vessels    are    daily    showing 


surprising  results.  The  performance  of  the  tor- 
pedo yacht  Gregory  m  crossing  the  Atlantic  quite 
recently  was  a  notable  instance.  Gasoline  has 
also  made  possible  the  submarine  torpedo  boat, 
which  seems  destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  future  operations  of  navies. 

Gasoline  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  means 
of  our  future  independence  from  trusts  and 
grasping  corporations.  We  have  now  but  to  call 
at  almost  any  corner  grocery  and  for  a  small 
outlay  fill  our  can  with  gasoline  that  will  give 
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us  the  means  of  doing  our  cooking,  ligliting  our 
houses,  or  operating  the  engines  that  will  gen- 
erate our  electricity.  It  gives  us  our  means  of 
travel,  through  the  power  furnished  us  in  either 
automobile  or  boat.  The  use  of  the  gaaoline  en- 
gine, the  power  of  which  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  may  supply  us  with  water  for  drinking 
or  for  irrigating  our  gardens,  may  do  our  thresh- 
ing and  grinding,  may  operate  our  ice-machines, 
may  convey  us  to  the  tops  of  our  tallest  build- 
ings, may  run  the  machinery  which  makes  our 
clothes,  or  may  fasliion  the  materiala  for  the 
building  of  our  homes.  To-day  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  developments  in  the  use  of 
gasoline,  and  each  day  sees  us  making  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  using  it,  discovering  new 
economies  in  its  consumption,  and  adapting  it  to 
new  fields. 

There  are  to-day  more  than  ten  thousand 
mechanics  employed  in  the  construction  of  gas- 
oline engines  in  tlie  United 
States.  This  number  does 
not  include  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  other  lines  in  the 
same  factories,  but  only  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  engines.  When 
we  take  into  account  all  the 
articles  manufactured  which 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  de- 
pendent on  gasoline  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  believe  a 
conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  number  employed 
at  not  less  than  one  })undred 
thousand.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  owing  to  the 
number  of  manufacturers 
who  do  not  make  gMoline 


appliances  exclusively.  However,  estimating  that 
we  have  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  gasoline  engines  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,'lwo  hundred  well-established  and 
prominent  manufacturers,  whose  paid-up  capital 
will  average,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  each,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
we  have  in  that  one  branch  some  five  millions  of 
dollars  invested,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  this 
represents  capital  invested  in  new  and  improved 
machinery,  new  buildings,  etc.,  it  demonstrates 
the  great  assistance  gasoline  has  been  to  labor, 
particularly  in  the  large  purchases  of  machinery 
coming  at  a  period  when  the  general  outlook  in 
the  machinery  market  was  anything  but  encour- 
aging. 

Although  the  output  of  gasoline,  like  all  hy- 
dro-carbon products,  is  controlled  by  the  trusts, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  its  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  its 
use  will  result  in  any 


Some  of  the  largest  power  plants  now  being 
erected  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  are 
installing  external-combustion  motors  of  higher 
powers  than  were  formerly  attempted,  even  in 
steam  practice.  Gasoline  engines  of  1,000  horse- 
power are  to-day  quite  common,  and,  used  in 
multiple  or  battery,  we  find  a  number  of  plants 
from  3,000  to  5,000  horse-power.  In  cost  of 
operation,  the  gasoline  engine  will  develop  a 
horse-power  at  a  fuel  expenditure  of  1  cent, 
against  2^  cents  for  the  steam  engine  and  about 
7^  cents  for  electricity.  Taking  every  point 
into  consideration,  the  showing  as  made  to-day 
by  gasoline  certainly  puts  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  a  power- producer,  with  almost  unlimited 
possibilities. 


THE   SEA-AIR   TREATMENT   FOR   NEW   YORK'S 
BEDRIDDEN    CHILDREN. 


BY  WILLIAM   H.   ALLEN. 

(General  Astent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


"  ^1  TELL,  I  hope  ho  jest  did  enjoy  hisself  !  " 
VV  How  many  adults  who  entertain  the 
President  of  the  United  States  rise  to  such  solici- 
tude ?  The  wee  hostess  had  seen  the  hereto- 
fore  mythical  personage  right  before  her  going 
about  under  the  trees  at  Sea  Breeze,  where  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  gives  fresh  air  each  summer 
to  over  twenty  thousand  children  and  mothers 
from  the  so-called  slums  ;  liad  wondered  why  he 
laughed  when  she  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
othersaang  "Tammany.  Tammany  ;"  had  learned 
that  he  had  come  to  visit  the  Sea  Breeze  ■'  cripples; '' 
had  oven  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  in  the  open  air  having 
such  a  good  time  getting  well  and  strong."' 

The  cripples  referred  to  are  forty-thi-ee  chil- 
dren who  furnish  tlie  now  conclusive  testimony 
for  the  first  American  experiment  in  out-of-door 
sea-air  treatment  of  non-puhiioniiry  tuberculosis. 
Sight  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer, 
these  children  hreathe  only  out  of-door  salt  air. 
Leaving  tlieir  hospitiil  wards  or  overcrowded 
homes,  many  of  them  considered  helpless  and 
hopeless,  they  have  responded  immediately  to 
the  Btimnliiting  afmosjiliere,  nourishing  food, 
and  normal  child  pleasures  by  gaining  in  spirit, 
weight,  color,  vitality.  An  emaciated  girl  of 
seven,  weighing  only  twenty-seven  pounds,  has 
gained  twelve  pounds  in  as  many  weeks  ;  a  child 


of  four  is  now  walking  on  the  foot  no  one  hoped 
to  save  ;  Emil,  bedridden  for  thirty  months,  can 
use  the  '■  scupa  "  and  walk  quite  freely  ;  David, 
all  but  hopeless  last  December,  now  writes, 
"  There  are  two  other  boys  who  are  sick  instead 
of  me, — I  am  getting  well." 


"  BURaicAi. 


AND    ITS   VICTIMS. 


The  distinguished  guest  of  July  28  exclaimed, 
"  Anybody  could  get  well  out  here  !  "  The  same 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  eminent  medical 
and  surgical  experts  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  inception  and  progress  of  the  Sea  Breeze 
demonstration  dating  from  June,  1904.  The 
experiment  was  begun  in  the  interest  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  little  American  children  known 
generally  as  cripples,  whose  misfortune,  usually 
attributed  to  fate  or  a  blow,  is  really  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. A^ost  every  village  knows  one  or 
more  ;  New  York's  tenements  alone  have  over 
four  thousand.  These  children,  when  not  neg- 
lected, are  now  being  treated  in  conventional 
hospital  wards  and  clinics ;  operation  follows 
operation.  We  have  hunchbacks  where  we  might 
have  straight  backs  ;  stiff  joints  where  there 
might  be  free  joints  ;  and  permanent  deformity, 
arrested  development,  or  loss  of  life  where,  if 
treated  in  time  out-of-doors,  preferably  in  the 
salt  air,  the  disease  could  be  cured  without  mu- 
tilating or  crippling  its  victims. 
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Never  until  our  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon 
tbia  phase  of  tlie  U^rrible 
scourge,  tuberculosis,  did 
we  realize  liow  pitilessly  it 
afflicts  the  helpless  child. 
Because  the  cliild's  lungs 
are  relatively  strong  the 
tubercular  germ-plant  seeks 
elsewhere  the  weak  tissue 
upon  which  it  thrives.  In 
our  Buiall  group  almost 
every  organ  is  afiEected, — 
ankle,  toe,  knee,  hip,  spine, 
ear,  eye,  wrist,  elbow,  rib, 
shoulder,  finger,  glands  of 
the  neck  and  the  loins, 
pleura,  and  skin.  In  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  little  moss-like  organ- 
ism working  in  the  cliild's . 

hip  or  finger  or  ankle  di- 
rectly to  the  similar  plant 
wbich  caused  the  deatli,  af- 
ter eating  away  the  lungs, 
or  mother,  uncle  or  (irandn; 


II  the  k™"?  to  several  children  ' 


e  reRanled  aa  liedriddcu  Kud  li 


f  the  child's  father 


PURPOSE    OF   THE    WOKK    AT   SEA    flHEKKE. 

The  New  York  Association  itself  never  in- 
tended to  add  a  permanent  hospital  to  its  fresh' 
air  work.  It  undertook  ratlier  to  acoomplisli 
four  tilings  ;  (1)  To  impress  upon  consumptive 
adults  that  their  neglect  of  simjile  precautions 
inflicts  upon  tlieir  helpless  children  another 
terrible  form  of  tlieir  owi 
checked,  will  cripple  and  i 
for  life  ;  CJ)  to  inform  tli< 
the  vast  majority  of  crippi 
misfortune 


sumption  in  a 
sible  by   salt-i 


ults;   Ci)  t 
ir    treatniei 


1  malady,  which,  un- 
fiiaim  tlieir  oUapring 
3  general  public  that 
ed  ciiildren  owe  their 
■m   that  causrs  con- 
prove  that  it  is  po8- 
propcr    food,   and 


I'xpert  orthopedic  care  to  cure  '-v'-i.  pj-«;ii^ 
cases  of  surgical  tnboreulosis  ;  d  i  to  STiiaci  i 
attention  of  pliilanthropists,  city  ofiitjkit-  x 
private  hospitals  to  the  vast  potretbiiitie?  l:  ■ 
enforcing  the  crusade  agaiuKt  coHBUmimi.:. 
inexpensive,  out-of-door  sea-air  iioEimbj-'  s. 
claim  constantly  the  child's  rijrbt  T"' 
The  Uulhuk  for  July  «.  I  BOS.  ean 
ter  written  by  Laura  Winniofrtan.Jii 
point  of  death,  telling  of  tius  use 
philanthropy.  Within  a  XewianBai 
lication  of  tliis  letter  Mr.  Janpi'  -^ 
ited  Ir^ea  IJreeze  at  the  nHi^s:  — 
friend  of  little  cliildrao  -.iMi^^^ 
dy   cheeks,  outd'xtr  lift.  laa^B^ 

vations  in  teneiuwrta^Bii^i^^^C^ 
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vides  for  four  thousand 
cliildren.  CaseB  of  lung  tu- 
berculosis are  treated  tbere 
as  they  should  be  here, — 
away  from  the  more  active 
air  of  the  seashore.  But 
that  very  ozone  which  over- 
stimulates  the  weak  lung 
helps  to  tear  down  the  weak 
tissue  of  joint  or  akin  or 
gland  on  which  the  tuber- 
cular plant  thrives.  Ozone 
iaeSectively  aided  by  other 
ingredients  of  salt  water 
and  salt  air, — "  saline  mat- 
ter, chlorides  of  sulphate, 
sodium,  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium, muriate  of  magne- 
sium, and  of  calcium  and 
salts  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine." Other  European 
countries  have  followed  the 
example  of  France,  the  sto- 
ry of  whicb,  told   by  Mr. 

THE  PORCK  VIEW.  WHERE  THE  NEW  AHRIVALS  BLEEP  DCHINO  THE  DAY.  /  ,  r,        1  tir         j       T 

John   Seely  ^V  ard,  Jr.,   to 

{Note  the  «b»encB  ot  slaBs  windows.    The    first    three   chiM.^en  «re  resting  after      the  New  York    Association 
games  on  the  beach.    Theeeatetl  boy  In  Eniil.  who  had  been  thirty  months  In  the       ,         ,  .  .        ,,       j. 

city  hospital,  and  could  bo  moved  only  on  a  wagon.    The  ocean  can  be  seen       f*""    iniprovlng   the    C  ondl- 

(rom  this  porch.)  tion  of  the  Poor,  led  to  the 

first  American  experiment, 
friend  had  offered  to  be  one  of  ten  to  give  twen-  In  some  ways  Pea  Hreoze  has  surpiissed  its 

ty-five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  iirst  of  a  model— notaljy  in  its  insistence  upon  outdoor 
chain  of  seaside  hospitals  ;  President  Roosevelt  air,  which  the  French  shut  out  at  night, 
had  signified  his  desire  to 
see  for  himself  the  work 
destined  to  mean  much  to 
suffering  children  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  and 
Miss  AVinnington  Lad  died 
knowing  tlie  happy  results 
of  her  last  effort. 


Although  holding  out 
hopes  new  to  American 
children  afflicted  with  non- 
pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  to  tlieir  parents  and 
friends,  the  sea-air  cure  is 
well  known  to  Europeans. 
As  early  as  IsGl  the  city 
of  Paris  established  at 
Berck.  near  Calais,  a  hos- 
pital, si  nee  enlarged  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
which,  with  other  hospitals 
on    near-by    beaches,    pro- 
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Sea  Breeze  children  slept  all  winter  in  rooms 
with  windows  wide  open  except  when  cloaing 
was  necessary  to  protect  one  side  against  beat- 
ing winds.  In  the  daytime,  those  unable  to  play 
on  the  beach  slept  on  a  sheltered  veranda.  Even 
the  Delsarte  exercises  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  milk-aud-cracker  and  apple  lunches  were 
taken  out-of-doors.  Only  two  days  during  the 
entire  winter  were  the  children  kept  indoors, 
and  then  because  of  the  driving  snow,  not  the 
cold.  Children  brought  from  hospital  wards 
went  out  immediately,  slept  all  day,  all  the  next 
night,  and  all  the  next  day.  When  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  accustom  the  children  to 
outdoor  air  gradually,  Dr.  James,  chairman  of  the 
Medical  Advisory  Board,  replied,  "If  you  had 
a  child  accustomed  to  sour  milk,  would  you  come 
to  sweet  milk  gradually  ?"  At  present  screens 
are  substituted  for  glass  windows,  and  doors 
have  been  taken  off  so  that  the  sea  breezes  have 
free  play  night  and  day. 

Specialists  who  have  observed  the  experiment 
'  lay  great  stress  upon  the  rousing  good  time  the 
children  have  even  when  on  frames.  "  Red 
Kate,"  six  years  old,  whose  father,  now  dead, 
first  learned  tliat  he  had  consumption,  not  mala- 
ria, during  a  visit  to  his  boy  at  Sea  Breeze,  was 
told  that  be  would  go  away  when  his  wound 
healed.  He  said,  "Then  I  must  have  another 
hole  put  in  my  leg  ;   I  don't  want  to  go  away." 


The  ocean  itself  is  a  versatile  entertainer,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  remain  depressed 
who  sees  other  children  leave  their  beds  for  the 
joy  of  snowballing,  surf-bathing,  hunting  four- 
leaf  clovers,  and  singing  popular  songs  under 
the  paradise  trees  with  the  well  children.  It 
should,  however,  be  understood  that  salt  air  and 
a  good  time  require  to  be  supplemented  by 
wholesome  food  and  expert  orthopedic  care. 

WHY   NOT   HAVE   MOBE   SUCH    HOSPITALS? 

As  to  the  general  need  of  a  chain  of  hospitals 
on  the  American  coast,  letters  received  from 
every  section  of  the  country  testify.  Mothers, 
physicians,  pastors  have  written  from  the  West, 
from  the  South,  from  interior  districts.  A  few 
days  ago  a  travel -stained,  pathetically  appealing 
figure  on  cratches  arrived  at  Sea  Breeze,  and 
announced  in  broken  Swedish  dialect  that  he 
had  come  for  treatment.  He  was  a  Chicago 
tailor  unable  to  earn  wages  because  of  a  tuber- 
cular knee,  who  had  read  of  Sea  Breeze  in  a  Chi- 
cago paper  ;  a  policeman  had  told  him  it  was 
free  ;  a  Swedish  consul  had  given  him  a  railroad 
ticket,  and  he  was  there.  A  tent  was  put  up, 
and  he  began  getting  well  with  a  vengeance.  He 
went  in  swimming  every  day,  anchoring  his 
crutches  on  the  posts.  He  will  get  well.  But, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  protracted  treatment  for 
months  and  months  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
system. 

The  writer  is  a  layman  and  cannot  speak  au- 
thoritatively of  results,  although  gladly  testify- 
ing to  what  his  own  eyes  have  seen.  Infonna- 
tion  regarding  various  phases  of  the  Sea  Breeze 
experiment  will  be  gladly  given  by  Howard 
Townsend,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  ; 
or  Charlton  Wallace,  M.D.,  attending  orthopedic 
surgeon. 


WHAT  THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 


BY   HARRY  JONES. 

(Associate  editor  of  the  London  Diilln  Chronicle.) 


DUKINGr  tlie  past  twenty  yeara  the  taste  of 
the  reading  public  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  fundamentally  altered.  It  ia  not  a 
change  that  has  taken  place,  but  a  revolution. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  it  about. 
Probably  the  tnoat  potent  single  factor  has  been 
the  introduction  of  conapulsory  education  by  the 
establishment  of  school  boards. 

The  British  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  had 
attained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  But,  with 
all  their  merits,  they  remained  essentially  organs 
of  the  well-to-do  classes.  They  wore  markeil  by 
didacticism,  aloofness,  and  a  decorum  that  was 
almost  frigid.  In  newspapers  of  this  character 
tlie  new  democracy  found  little  to  appeal  to  it. 
A  commercial  traveler  named  George  Newncs, 
the  son  of  a  C'ongregatioiial  minister,  recognized 
the  growth  of  a  new  public  not  catered  to  either 
in  the  daily  or  the  weekly  press.  So.  in  1881,  Le 
started  a  weekly  ])ennymafrn7,ine  called  Til-Bils. 
It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  inton-sting  e.\tracts 
culled  from  books,  iiuigazines,  and  newspapers, 
with  a  -  dash  "  of  (irijriiial  niattiT.  It  was  light, 
but  clean  ami  not  unwliolesi^iiie,  and  its  success 
was  instantaneous,  'rH-lliU  was  the  herald  of 
the  coming  revolution.  It  soon  had  imitators, 
and  one  of  these,  a  weekly  paper  called  Answers, 
founded  by  AITred  V.  Ilarmsworth,  a  young 
man  who  had  no  capital  but  his  brains,  quickly 
rivaled  Tit-Iiils  in  popularity. 


Meanwhile,  the  daily  press  in  the  United 
Kingdom  went  on  in  its  old  jog-trot  way,  giv- 
ing undue  prominence  to  politics, — stiff,  dry, 
exclusive,— leaving  large  territories  of  human 
interest  untouched,  Mr.  "W.  T.  Stead,  who  ed- 
ited the  I'liU  Mall  Gazette  with  cyclonic  energy 
in  the  late  eighties,  did  something  to  humanize 
the  daily  newspaper.  Among  other  things,  fol- 
lowing the  American  fashion,  he  introduced  the 
interview, — a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
British  press.  But  Mr,  Stead  stood  alone.  His 
manner  was  incommunicable.  He  never  founded 
a  school,  and  when  he  vacated  the  cditoriftl 
chair  the  Ktead  tradition  went  with  him.  The 
I'idl  Mall  Onzelie  under  Stead  was  influential, 
but  it  was  never  popular. 

A  new  note  was  struck  by  a  one-cent  even- 
ing journal,  the  Star,  established  by  Mr.  T.  P, 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  in  London,  in  1888.  The  Star 
was  fresh  and  unconventional.  It  had  a  keener 
sense  for  life  and  more  '■  spice"  than  its  con- 
temiioraries.  "Withal,  it  had  a  fine  literary  note. 
The  Star  was  the  forerunner  of  many  very  one- 
cessful  one-cent  pajiers  in  provincial  centers. 
Most  of  these  had  one  quality  in  common, — they 
paid  great  attention  to  •■live"  news  and  athlet- 
ics and  very  little  to  partisan  politics.  But  it 
occun-ed  to  nobody  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  application  to  the  morning  newspapers  of  the 
methods  that  were  giving  to  the  evening  jour- 
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nftls  large  circulations.  Presently  the  idea  came 
to  Alfred  Harmsworth.  Himself  the  child  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  soon  its  directing  spirit. 

Pure  chance  drew  Mr.  Harmsworth  into  daily 
journaliBm.  Two  London  journalists,  old  col- 
leagues of  my  own,  had  obtained  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  Evenini/  N«ws,—a.  London  newspaper 
with  a  large  circulation,  which  had  not  paid  a 
dividend  for  many  years,  and  liad  swallowed  up 
a  large  capital.  That  option  was  hawked  about 
the  city  of  London  for  more  than  a  week  to  no 
purpose.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Harmsworth,  who  was  then  making  £40,000  a 
year  out  of  AnsuieTs  and  other  publications.  He 
decided  to  purchase  the  Evening  News,  acquiring 
the  property  for  a  mere  song.  This  was  his  first 
venture  on  the  sea  of  dally  journalism.  It 
proved  exceedingly  successful  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  The  Evening  News  had  as  early  as 
18D4,  when  purchased  by  Mr.  Harmsworth,  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000  copies,  and,  on  a 
smaller  capital  and  with  enterprising  manage- 
ment, it  paid  a  handsome  dividend  in  the  first 
year  of  its  new  proprietorship.  The  splendid 
results  achieved  on  the  Evening  News  induced 
Mr.  Harmsworth  to  try  his  fortune  with  a  morn- 
ing one-cent  paper,  and  in  1890  the  Daily  Mail 
was  launched  at  one  cent.  Its  professed  aim  was 
to  supply  the  whole  world's  news  in  epitome. 
Already  London  possessed  a  vigorous  one-cent 
morning  journal  in  the  Homing  Leader,  but  the 
Leader  was  a  zealous  party  organ.  Beginning 
by  eschewing  party  politics,  the  Daily  Mail 
sprang  at  once  into  a  large  circulation. 

The  Mail  was  a  sign  and  a  portent.  It  was 
plain  that  a  new  spirit  had  entered  into  English 
journalism.     The  old  journalism  was  honest,  but 


apt  to  bo  ponderous.  Now  it  was  challenged  by 
a  new  journalism, — ail  vivacity,  nervous,  im- 
pressionable, untroubled  by  principles,  indif- 
ferent to  tradition,  and,  withal,  selling  at  half 
the  price  of  the  usual  morning  newspaper.  While 
the  old  journalism  maintained  a  dignified  re- 
serve in  its  attitude  toward  its  readers,  the  new 
journalism    was  on  speaking  terms  with  them 
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from  the  first.  The  old  journalistn  was  con- 
scientious, loyal  to  its  principles  ;  it  took  itself 
seriously,  as  an  educative  factor.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  new  journalism  cares  for  nothing  but 
its  own  aelf-interest.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  serve  as 
a  mirror  of  popular  feeling,' 

The  effect  on  the  older  newspapers  of  a  jour- 
naliem  so  brilliant,  audacious,  and  unprincipled 
was  extraordinary.  Journals  and  journalistB 
accustomed  to  pay  regard  to  principle,  and  to 
pride  themselves  oo  their  consistency  and  their 
loyalty  to  party,  viewed  the  new  methods  with 
feelings  in  which  contempt,  anger,  and  dismay 
were  mingled.  There  were  many  who  consoled 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Daily 
Mail's  success  was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
that  it  would  have  a  meteoric  career.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  gone  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Mail  and  the 
school  it  has  founded  have  become  permanent 
features  of  British  journalism.  Flippant  and 
insincere  aa  it  is,  it  were  idle  to  deny  tliat  the 
Mail  has  conspicuous  merits.  It  is  alive  in  every 
fiber  ;  there  are  no  limits  toils  enterprise  ;  it  is 
superbly  organized.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  Dai/i/  Mail  has  conspicuously  failed.  It  has 
no  weight  whatever  with  public  opinion.  Its 
influence,  indeed,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  cir- 
culation. 

Yet  the  success  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  circulation 
has  affected  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  land. 
Its  disdain  for  the  editorial  article  and  for  poli- 
tics has  spread  far  and  wide.  Witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Times,  there  is  hardly  a  British  news- 
paper which  devotes  as  much  space  to  editorial 
opinions  ae  it  did  ten  years  ago.  The  editorial 
article  has,  indeed,  entirely  lost  its  importance. 


The  TiiiKs,  of  course,  has  a  place  of  its  own. 
It  is  easily  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  British 
newspapers.  Founded  as  far  back  as  1788,  it 
has  been  published  continuously  ever  since.  Its 
price,  threepence  (six  cents),  and  its  character 
necessarily  restrict  its  circulation  ;  but  we  must 
regard  the  Times  readers  qualitatively,  not  quanti- 
tatively. While  it  is  no  longer  the  groat  power 
it  was  under  Mr.  Delane  in  the  mid-Victorian 
era,  nevertbeless,  to  the  diplomatiar,  the  politi- 
cian, and  tlie  banker;  to  the  expert  in  science 
and  medicine  and  law,  and  to  the  journalist,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant,  the  Times  is 
more  than  ever  a  necessary  newspaper.  Its  for- 
eign intelligence  is  unapproached  by  that  of  any 
other  journal  in  the  world.  Its  special  articles 
are  a  liberal  education.  The  Times  is  the  onlj 
journal  that  reports  Parliament  verbatim. 

THE   NEW   JOCBNALISM    IN   ENGLAND. 

The  birth  of  the  new  journalism  synchronized 
with  a  period  of  political  reaction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, With  the  death  of  Gladstone,  the  nobla 
idealism  that  formerly  animated  and  uplifted 
British  politics  disappeared.  The  old  faith,  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  has  been  eclipsed 
by  the  shadow  of  a  rather  gross  imperialism. 
British  home  politics  have  in  consequence  be- 
come tame  and  secular.  The  mood  may  pass, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  sign  of  its  going. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  new  one-cent  journals  which 
treat  politics  with  scant  reverence  do  not  suffer 
on  that  account.  It  is  rather  a  disconcertingre- 
flection  that  the  masses  of  the  British  people 
practically  no  instruction  in  political 
jiples  from  some  of  their  favorite  journaU. 
old  Liberal  papers,  the  Daily  Chronicle  and 
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the  Daily  News,  still  preserve  the  character  of 
political  organs,  though  they  have  reduced  their 
price  to  one  cent ;  but  destitute  indeed  must  be 
the  intellectual  condition  of  a  reader  who  relies 
for  political  pabulum  on  the  Duilij  Mail  or  the 
Daily  Express.  Curiously  enough,  two  London 
journals,  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Morning 
Post,  are  giving  more  space  than  ever  to  politics. 
Doubtless,  one  reason  for  this  is  the  diminished 
att:ention  politics  are  receiving  from  the  one- 
cent  papers.  The  Post  and  the  Telegraph  are 
both  two-cent  newspapers.  Eacli  is  an  excellent 
property.  Owned  by  Lord  Glenesk,  the  Morn- 
ing Post  is  the  organ  of  fashionable  society.  The 
Telegraph  appeals  to  a  mucli  wider  constituency, 
and  is  a  great  advertising  medium.  For  the 
past  year  or  two,  it  has  become  more  of  a  po- 
litical organ  than  ever  before.  It  has  benefited, 
too,  by  the  changes  in  the  Standard,  the  organ 
of  old-fashioned  Conservatism,  which  seems  to 
have  quite  lost  its  way.  The  foreign  intelligence 
ot  the  Telegraph  is  admirable,  but,  strangely 
enough,  it  pays  little  heed  to  American  news, 
and  devotes  less  attention  than  tlie  Daily  Chron- 
icle to  colonial  afiairs.  The  Tehgraphha,8  a  great 
following  among  lovers  of  music  and  thedrama. 
Solid,  austere,  and  just,  the  Standard  was  long 
the  leading  official  organ  of  the  Conservative 
party.  For  two  generations  it  was  owned  by 
the  Johnstone  family,  and  brought  in  a  goodly 
revenue  to  its  proprietors.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Standard  was  read  in  every  rectory  in 
England.  The  advent  of  the  one-cent  newspaper 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  its  fortunes,  but  its 
clinging  to  old-fashioned  metliods  also  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  progress.  One  day,  last  autumn, 
London  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Standard  had   been  bought  by  Mr.   C.  Arthur 


Peai-son.  Versatile  as  he  is,  Mr.  Pearson  has 
not  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the 
Standard.  Like  Sir  George  Newnes  and  Sir 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  he  made  a  fortune  out  of 
miscellaneous  weeklies  before  entering  the  do- 
main of  daily  newspapers.  In  addition  to  the 
Standard,  he  owns  also  the  Evening  Standard, 
a  two-cent  journal,  and  the  Daily  Express,  a  suc- 
cessful one-cent  morning  daily,  fashioned  on  the 
Daily  Mail  model. 

Of  the  Liberal  journals  the  foremost  is  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  Founded  in  1876  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, — a  man  ot  bold,  original 
mind,  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  an  immense,  and  successful  business, — the 
Chronicle  lias  experienced  some  vicissitudes,  and 
has  known  glorious  epochs  in  its  history.  In 
the  beginning  of  1904,  the  Chronicle  reduced  its 
price  to  one  cent,  at  the  same  time  avowing  its 
determination  to  preserve  all  the  best  features 
of  two-cent  journalism.  That  aim  has  been 
thoroughly  realized.  The  Chronicle  has  altered 
its  method  of  dealing  with  news,  but  it  has  not 
descended  to  the  flippant  level  of  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  and  it  adheres  tenaciously  to  the 
Liberal  principles  which  it  has  advocated  steadily 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Robert  Donald  has  guided 
the  paper  through  a  difficult  transition  period 
with  great  skill.  To-day  the  Chronicle  has  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  Liberal  jour- 
nal in  the  country. 

Another  old-established  paper,  the  Daily  A'eius, 
whose  first  editor  was  Charles  Dickens  (1846), 
and  which  has  been  an  unflinching  champion  of 
Liberalism  for  half  a  century,  also  reduced  its 
price  last  year  to  one  cent,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  a  circulation  point  of  view,  The 
Daily  News  gives  special  prominence  to  religious 
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news.  It  jgoores  horBe-racing,  which  ie  a  great 
popalar  pastime  in  England,  will  not  publish 
betting  oilds,  and  has  bound  itself  by  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  not  to  admit  any  advertise- 
ments connected  with  the  drink  traffic.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  of  cocoa  fame,  a 
wealthy  man  of  philanthropic  instincts. 

London  is  tlie  only  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom which  possossea  two-cent  evening  news- 
papers. One  of  these,  the  Westminsler  Gazelle, 
edited  with  unfailing  sagacity  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender,  exercises  a  profound  influence  on  polit- 
ical thought.  It  is  the  most  intellectual  organ 
of  the  daily  press  in  this  country.  The  editorial 
articles  in  the  Weslminsler  stand  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Tliey  are  thoughtful,  luminous, 
searching  essays  on  the  events  of  the  day.  In 
most  daily  papers,  the  glory  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticle is  passing  away  ;  but  the  Westmi»sler  is 
bought  primarily  for  its  leaders.  It  is  Liberal 
in  politics.  A  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
Westminster  are  the  delightful  cartoons  of  Mr. 
F.  Carruthers  Gould.  The  arts  of  caricature 
and  cartooning  are  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  great  demand  for  cartoonists 
with  original  ideas  and  deft  pencils,  but  the 
supply  is  totally  inadequate.  Mr.  Gould  occupies 
a  unique  position,  and  his  name  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Weslmitisler 
Giisetle  is  the  depository  of  noble  journalistic 
traditions.  It  is  in  the  apostolic  succession  of 
a  line  of  great  journalists  like  Frederick  Green- 
wood, John  Morley,  James  Fitz  James  Stephen, 
W.  T.  Stead,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  Alfred  (now  Lord) 
Milner,  all  of  whom  from  time  to  time  were 
associated  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from  whose 
loins  the  West  minster  may  be  said  to  have  sprung. 
In  1S92,  the  Liberal  F<M  Mull  Gazette  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  who  in- 
tended running  it  as  a  Conservative  paper.  Mr. 
Astor  found  it  easier  to  buy  a  newspaper  than 
to  buymen  ;  and  immediately  tlie  paper  changed 
hamis.  the  entire  literary  staff  of  the  PaU  Mali 
Gazette,  with  their  able  editor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  at 
their  head,  severed  their  connection  with  it  and 
went  out  into  the  wilderness.  This  courageous 
stand  for  conscience  by  an  entire  staff  is  a  line 
incident  in  the  history  of  British  journalism. 
After  an  interval,  Mr,  George  Newnes, — ^now 
Sir  George  Newnes.  ISart.,  M.P., — provided  the 
money  for  establishing  a  new  Liberal  evening 
liaper  to  be  conducted  by  the  old  I'aU  Mall  Oa- 
ztlte  staff.  Tlie  new  paper  was  called  the  WeM- 
iHiiister  Oaictte,  and  in  1893  began  its  honorable 
and  successful  career. 

The  two-cent  newspapers  in  London  do  not 
enjoy  the  popularity  of  tlieir  one-cent  rivals. 
Some  of  the  one-cent  journals  ha\ 
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circulations.  One  secret  of  this  is  their  "  dis- 
covery "  of  the  woman  readier,  and  the  youthful 
reader.  Ten  years  ago  the  daily  newspaper  woe 
the  luxury  of  the  few,  now  it  is  the  necessity 
of  the  many.  Workmen,  schoolboys,  shopgirls, 
waitresses,  devour  their  halfpenny  newspaper  on 
their  way  to  their  daily  duties.  Women  in  Eng- 
land do  not  bother  about  problems,  and  the  aus- 
terity and  thoroughness  of  the  old  journalism 
repelled  them. 

In  the  provinces,  as  in  London,  the  pre§8  has 
undergone  a  change,  though  it  has  not  been  bo 
revolutionary  in  character.  Sir  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  and  Mr.  Pearson  have,  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years,  acquired  several  provincial  organs. 
Journalists  view  with  apprehension  the  continual 
absorption  of  old-established  newspapers  by  one 
or  other  of  these  newspaper  kings.  Some,  in- 
deed, fear  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  tmst. 


Some  of  the  provincial  journals  in  England 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
Thei-e  is  no  paper  conducted  with  more  ability 
than  the  Manchester  Guard  inn,  a  paper  wUch 
preserves  all  the  finest  features  of  the  old  jour- 
nalism, and,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  itself  well 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  dav.  It  was  founded 
in  1821  by  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  the  grand- 
father   of    the    present    proprietor,    and    firmly 
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established  itself  aa  the  organ  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry.  .The  Guardian  has  become  a 
political  force  only  within  the  present  genera- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott, 
M.P.  It  preaclies  Liberal  doctrine  with  un- 
swerving fidelity.  It  devotes  more  attention  to 
literature,  art,  and  music, — Manchester  is  cele- 
brated for  its  music, — than  any  other  English 
journal  outside  of  London.  The  Guardian  also 
publishes  a  very  successful  evening  edition,  A 
near  neighbor  is  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Russell  is  the 
editor.  The  Daily  Post  recently  absorbed  the 
Liverpool  Mercury,  and  is  very  prosperous. 

The  YorkihtTe  Post,  a  Conservative  newspaper 
published  at  Leeds,  ia  another  leading  provincial 
paper.  It  is  Conservative  in  politics,  and  is  a 
great  power  in  the  Xortk  of  England.  The 
Yorkshire  Post  has  been  fortunate  in  its  editors. 
Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  who  was  for  thirteen  years 
tbe  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  paper  before  he 
became  responsible  editor,  carries  on  tbe  fine 
traditions  of  his  three  predecessora  in  the  edi- 
torial chair. 

In  Scotland,  pride  of  place  belongs  to  the 
Scolmnaa,  Edinburgh's  great  morning  paper.  It 
was  started  in  1817  as  a  Whig  organ  by  Mr. 
William  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren. 
Seventy  years  ago,  Lord  Cockburn  described 
the  Scotsman,  aa  "the  first  Scotch  newspaper 
which  combined  independence  with  intelligence 
and  moderation  with  zeal."     It  has  always  been 
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excellently  conducted.  It  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest papers  in  the  provinces,  and  has  recently 
entered  into  palatial  new  offices.  The  present 
editor  is  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  since  1865.  Originally 
Liberal  in  its  sympathies,  the  Scotsman  has  been 
Unionist  since  1S86,  and  is  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Conservative,  though  Scotland  is 
itself  predominantly  Liberal.  In  Glasgow,  the 
Herald  enjoys  great  influence.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
best  commercial  organs  in  the  kingdom.  One 
of  the  few  provincial  journals  with  individu- 
ality is  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

In  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
principality  is  Liberal  to  the  core,  the  chief 
newspaper  is  a  dashing  Conservative  journal,  the 
Western  Mail.  One  of  the  most  successful  even- 
ing newspapers  in  the  country  is  the  non-political 
South  Wales  Echo,  published  at  Cardiff. 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  the  ex-M.P., 
whose  eloquence  used  to  dazzle  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  helped  to  restore  some  of  the  an- 
cient glories  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  great 
organ  of  Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland.  But 
the  best  all-round  Irish  newspaper  ia  the  Irish 
Times,  an  exceedingly  well-conducted  Conserva- 
tive journal,  which  has  brought  a  fortune  to  its 
chief  proprietor,  Sir  John  Arnott 

THE  HIOH-CLASS   WKKKLIES AND   THE    OTHERS, 

Of  British  weekly  papers,  the  Spectator  is  king. 
It  stands  alone  ;  the  tide  of  modern  degeneracy 
has  not  oven  touched  its  feet.  In  its  nearly 
eighty  years  of  life  it  had  ups  and  downs  before 
prosperity  was  reached  ;  its  position  was  never 
more  influential  than  it  is  to-day.  The  Spectator 
is  conducted  with  supreme  ability  by  Mr.  J.  St. 
Loe  Strachey.  Though  Liberal  in  its  views,  it 
has,  since  the  Home  Rule  schism,  thrown  in  its 
lot  with  the  Unionist  party.  But  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  launched  his  tarifE-reform  propos- 
als, the  Spectator  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
drift  of  tlie  new  policy.  It  is  the  ablest  cham- 
pion of  free  trade  in  the  press.  It  is  refreshing 
to  contemplate  the  success  of  a  paper  like  the 
Spectator  when  OHO  is  so  often  told  that  the  pub- 
lic taste  ia  hopelessly  vitiated,  and  wants  noth- 
ing more  than  "tabloid"  jonrnalism. 

In  Great  Britain  we  have  notliing  analogous 
to  the  American  Sunday  paper.  A  few  years 
ago  an  effort  was  made  to  acclimatize  the  Sunday 
newspaper  in  this  country,  but  it  met  with  very 
indifferent  success.  The  effort  did  not  fail  from 
any  lack  of  resources.  It  was  made  simultane- 
ously by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mai!,  both 
papers  commanding  unique  facilities  and  well 
supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war.     The  Sundat/ 
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Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Sunday  Daily  Mail  had, 
however,  short  and  inglorious  careers.  In  fact, 
the  seventh-day  paper  seems  to  be  antipathetic 
to  the  British  character,  and  the  public  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  when,  through  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Mail 
came  to  a  mutual  understanding  to  abandon 
their  experiment.  The  consequence  is,  that  on 
Sunday  the  field  is  left  to  the  ordinary  weekly 
papers  of  a  popular  character,  all  of  which  pub- 
lish Sunday  editions.  None  of  these  weekly 
papers  has  any  bold  or  striking  features.  They 
are  sound  rather  than  brilliant ;  their  raison 
d'etre  is  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  week's  news, 
supplementing  this  on  a  Sunday  with  rather 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  doings  of 
Saturday,  especially  athletics.  Among  these 
papers,  the  first  position  is  occupied  by  Lloyd's 
News,  which  has  the  enormous  circulation  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  copies  weekly.  Lloyd's  is 
owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  sixpenny  weekly  that  has  a  note  of  its  own 
is  Truthj  which  reflects  the  fearlessness  and  the 
cynicism  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere, 
M.P.  There  is  a  sub -acid  flavor  in  Truth, 
strangely  blended  now  and  again  with  some- 
thing like  generous  enthusiasm  for  great  causes. 
Among  the  religious  papers  may  be  mentioned 
the  Guardian  and  the  Church  Times, — the  one 
representing  orthodox  churchmanship ;  and  the 
other,  the  intrepid  and  fiery  organ  of  the  mili- 
tant ritualists.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Christian 
World,  which  has  a  great  cirjculation  among  the 
Nonconformists,  and  is  a  very  sound  and  thought- 
ful paper.  Another  journal  with  a  large  Non- 
conformist following  is  the  British  Weekly,  in 
every  page  of  which  is  the  impress  of  the  power- 
ful personality  of  its  editor.  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Humor  is  not  a  strong  point  in  the  English 
character,  and  the  number  of  comic  papers  is 
small.  Punch  is  wise  and  witty,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially an  organ  for  the  cultivated  classes. 

Among  weekly  publications,  one  must  note 
the  profitable  and  popular  illustrated  weeklies 
devoted  to  fashion  and  other  women's  interests. 
The  Queen,  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  and  The  Gentle- 
luoman,  all  three  published  at  sixpence  (twelve 
cents),  are  thriving  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  illustrated  weeklies  seem  to 
be  feeling  the  effect  of  the  increasing  attention 
given  to  illustrations  in  the  daily  journals. 

THE  GREAT  QUARTERLIES  AND  MONTHLIES. 

Although  superficiality  and  flippancy  appear 
to  be  qualities  most  esteemed  by  the  great  mass 
of  readers  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  faithful 
remnant  which  demands  nobler  fare.     Happily, 


the  new  democracy  has  not  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing all  the  old  landmarks.  The  two  great  quar- 
terlies,  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly 
Review,  survive  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  The  Ed- 
inburgh was  started  in  1802  by  a  group  of  clever 
young  men,  among  whom  Jeffrey  and  Sydney 
Smith  were  conspicuous.  Literature,  politics, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  treated  in  the  Edinburgh 
always  by  accomplished  and  often  by  caustic 
pens.  Some  of  Macaulay's  most  brilliant  essays 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  Edinburgh.  The 
editor  is  the  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot,  brother  of  Lord 
Minto,  the  recent  governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  Quarterly  Review  came  into  being  in  1807, 
and  was  established  by  John  Murray,  the  famous 
publisher,  with  the  avowed  object  of  counteract- 
ing the  Whiggish  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Sir  Walter  Scott  warmly 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Murray's  enterprise,  and 
procured  for  him  the  cooperation  of  Southey. 
Both  Southey  and  Scott  became  frequent  con- 
tributors. The  present  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
is  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  a  scholarly  man  who 
touches  life  at  many  points. 

The  oldest  of  our  monthly  magazines  is  Black- 
wood^ s,  which  was  first  published  in  1817. 
Founded  as  a  militant  Tory  organ,  it  has 
preached  Toryism  with  undeviating  consistency 
for  nearly  a  century.  Maga,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known,  is  unique  among  monthly  magazines 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  been  owned 
but  conducted  by  the  same  family  with  un- 
broken continuity  from  1817  to  the  present 
day.  Maga  has  always  possessed  a  special  at- 
traction for  writers  on  military  topics.  The 
best  impressions  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that 
have  been  published  in  the  English  language 
have  appeared  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine  during 
the  present  year. 

Of  the  more  modern  monthlies  the  first  in  age 
is  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  first  appeared 
in  1865.  It  was  founded  by  three  remarkable 
men, — George  Henry  Lewes,  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  Frederic  Chapman,  the  publisher.  It  was 
followed,  in  1866,  by  the  Contemporary  Review; 
in  1877,  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  and  in  1883, 
by  the  National  Review.  The  Fortnightly,  as  its 
name  signifies,  originally  appeared  twice  a  month; 
but  after  little  more  than  a  year's  existence  it 
ceased  to  appear  fortnightly,  and  became  a 
monthly.  "  George  Eliot "  appears  to  have  con- 
tributed only  one  article  to  the  Fortnightly^  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  George  Henry  Lewes 
remained  its  editor  for  nearly  two  years.  She 
contributed  much  more  frequently  to  the  older 
Westminster  Review,  with  wliich  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  connected, —  a  magazine  that  at  one  time 
had  a  great  reputation,  but  which  to-day  is  only 
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ft  pale  reflection  of  its  old  glory.  For  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  John  Morley  filled  with  splendor  and 

power  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Fortnightly. 
Under  its  present  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
this  well-known  monthly  has  recovered  much  of 
its  old  prestige.  But  of  the  serious  monthlies 
the  most  successful  is  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After.  Its  proprietor  and  editor.  Sir  James 
Knowles,  has  succeeded  in  attracting  to  his  ban- 
ner the  moat  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
the  empire.  Gladstone  was  one  of  Sir  James 
Knowles'  contrihutors. 

There  are  many  monthly  publications  appeal- 
ing to  the  multitude.  Of  these  the  most  popular 
is  the  Strand  Magazine,  one  of  the  numerous  pub- 
lications of  the  house  of  Newnes,  which  easily 
maintains  its  supremacy  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  many  ambitious  rivals  ;  but  even 
the  Strand  does  not  roach  the  vast  figures  of  the 
circulations  attained  by  the  popular  American 
monthlies.  A  magazine  of  the  older  type  is 
Chambers's  Journal.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  this 
excellent  monthly,  which  has  many  years  of  hon- 
orable life  behind  it,  continues  to  thrive.  A 
distinct  place  of  its  own  among  montlily  publi- 
cations has  been  won  by  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
whose  gifted  editor,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  British  journalism. 

Of  the  multitude  of  miscellaneous  weeklies, 
which  purvey  light  reading  and  do  not  supply 
news,  little  need  be  said.  Tit-Bits,  the  first  to 
be  established,  is  easily  the  best.  Tit-Bits  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  accumulated 
by  Sir  George  Newnes. 

To  sum  up,  the  publishing  and  newspaper 
businesses  in  Great  Britain  have  undergone  a 
transformation  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
masses  have  come  in,  and  old  ideals  and  fash- 
ions have  had  to  give  way  to  their  imperious 
demands.  Nor  is  the  enil  yet  in  sight.  The 
one  certain  thing  is  that  tlie  purely  propagandist 
daily  has  gone.  For  the  rest,  we  are  still  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  stage,  of  which  the 
only  encouraging  sign  is  the  evidence  of  grow- 
ing distaste  for  the  "snippety"  weeklies. 

One  incident  of  the  revolution  in  British  jour- 
nalism has  been  the  disappearance  of  individual 
forces.  British  journalism,  like  that  of  France, 
was  once  rich  in  individuality, — that  is,  certain 
men  on  both  sides  of  politics  stood  out  like  great 
landmarks.  British  newspapers  now  rely  less 
and  less  on  individuals.  They  have  neither  the 
space  nor  the  inclination  to  allow  men  to  achieve 
individual  distinction.  A  dozen  names  might 
be  mentioned  at  the  present  time  of  men  who, 
in  their  day,  had  a  commanding  plaee  in  the 
British  press,  but  who  have  now  no  fit  arena  for 
their  abilities.     Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  an  accomplished 
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scholar  and  a  profound  politician  ;  Mr.  T.  P, 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  most  vivid  writers  of  the 
day  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  who  formerly 
edited  the  Daibj  Chronicle;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
at  whose  nod  ministries  used  to  tremble  in  the 
old  Pail  Mall  Gazette  days, — all  these  men  were 
great  forces,  who  at  one  time  enriched  and  en- 
livened British  journalism.  To-day  strength,  as 
typified  in  these  famous  journalists,  is  "morn- 
fully  denied  its  arena."  Not  one  of  them  is  in 
control  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  new  news- 
papers have  no  room  for  one  commanding  indi- 
viduality. What  they  require  are  smart,  re- 
sourceful men.  They  may  be  without  erudition, 
without  any  solid  talents,  but  if  they  have  bright- 
ness and  versatility  much  will  be  forgiven  them. 
The  newspaper,  like  nature,  has  become  careless 
of  the  single  life.  Moreover,  the  increasing 
coatlineBB  of  newspaper  production  has  made 
capital  dominant.  The  Steads,  the  Maaaing- 
hams,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  Cooks  have  had  to 
give  way  before  the  power  of  the  purse.  This 
power  is  wielded  by  men  who,  without  anything 
like  the  individual  brilliancy  ef  these  great  jour- 
nalists, have  yet  an  instinct  for  business  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius.  In  short,  the  smart  busi- 
ness man  has  driven  out  the  conscientious  ex- 
ponent of  great  principles,  the  apostle  of  forlorn 
causes,  the  artist  in  prose.  The  English  daily 
newspaper  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a 
mere  trade,  woried  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
much  the  same  methods,  as  a  department  stoi'e. 
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ONE  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  Ameri- 
can annexation  of  the  Philippines  prom- 
ises to  be  the  development  of  a  unique  system 
of  laws,  differing  alike  from  those  of  each  con- 
tributing nation,  yet  combining  some  of  the 
strong  features  of  both.  When  American  offi- 
cials assumed  the  government  of  the  archipelago 
they  found  the  Spanish  legal  system  in  force  in 
all  parts,  except,  perhaps,  what  is  now  the  Moro 
province,*  for  elsewhere  practically  nothing  has 
been  preserved  of  the  Malay  laws  and  customs. 
At  first,  the  prejudice  against  everything  Span- 
ish suggested  the  complete  uprooting  of  this 
judicial  system.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  dis- 
closed that  it  was  not  wholly  bad, — that,  in 
fact,  it  contained  very  much  that  was  good,  and 
that  its  greatest  defect  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
substance  of  the  laws  themselves  as  in  the  mode 
of,  and  provisions  for,  their  execution.  In 
other  words,  the  weak  part  of  Spanish  jurispru- 
dence is.  and  always  has  been,  its  remedial  law, — 
that  department  which  deals  with  remedies  and 
the  procedure  in  obtaining  them, — rather  than 
the  substantive  law,  which  deals  with  rights  in 
the  abstract.  It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
this  fact  that  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  litiga- 
tion under  the  Spanish  reyime  became  prover- 
bial.f  This,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
colonies ;  in  peninsular  Spain,  owing  to  the 
vexations  accompanying  the  ordinary  judicial 
procedure,  litigants  have  long  resorted  to  pri- 
vate tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  J 
Nor  is  this,  as  has  too  often  been  hastily  as- 
sumed, proof  of  Spanish  depravity.  All  judicial 
systems,  unless  tempered  with  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  administer  them,  are  in 


♦  "After  a  year  of  diligent  investigation  and  study  of  the 
question,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Moros  and  other  savage 
people  have  no  laws,— simply  a  few  cnstoms,  which  are  no- 
where general,  varying  from  one  valley  to  the  next,  from 
one  island  to  another.  .  .  .  They  have  no  written  laws 
worthy  of  the  name."—  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  governor  of  the 
Moro  province,  in  his  annual  report,  1904. 

+  See  Foreman,  *'The  Philippine  Islands"  (2d  ed.),  pp. 
267-270.    Cf.  the  Naiioiu  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  170. 

tE.g.,  *'el  tribunal  de  aguas,"  or  court  of  waters,  estab- 
lished to  settle  differences  between  irrigators.  See  the  Na- 
tion^ vol.  Lzxz.,  pp.  169-170. 


constant  danger  of  degenerating  into  technical- 
ity and  of  placing  the  form  above  the  substance. 
English  jurisprudence,  of  which  our  own  is  but 
a  transplantation  and  development,  has  not  been 
free  from  this  charge,  as  Dickens'  fictitious 
cause  c6Uhre  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce  will  tes- 
tify. But  the  practical  business  instinct  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  operated  to  correct  some  of 
the  more  serious  abuses  once  complained  of. 

MERITS    OF    SPANISH    JURISPRUDENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  achievements  of  the 
Spaniard  in  the  domain  of  substantive  law  have 
not,  hitherto,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Just 
now  our  American  lawyers  are  groaning  under 
the  enormous  weight  of  judicial  precedent,  and 
codification  is  in  favor  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  multiplicity  of  reports.  But  the  Spanish 
were  the  pioneer  codifiers  of  modern  times.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  written  law  of  England  was  represented  by  a 
few  scant  treatises  based  on  the  Roman  law — 
when  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  had  but  re- 
cently been  revived  even  in  Italy  itself — north- 
ern Spain  produced  a  code,  the  Siete  Partidas 
(seven  parts),  which  the  historian  Dunham  speaks 
of  as  ''  by  far  the  most  valuable  monument  of 
legislation,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  Europe, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Roman  (Justinian) 
Code."  The  Siete  Partidas  form  to-day  a  sort  of 
common  law  for  the  Philippines,  but  nearly  a 
decade  before  the  American  advent  Spain  had  ex- 
tended to  the  archipelago,  as  well  as  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  her  own  *'codigo  civil."  This  is  a 
model  of  concise,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
codification.  Divided  into  four  books,  it  follows, 
in  the  main,  the  arrangement  of  Justinian's  In- 
stitutes, and  treats,  in  a  volume  of  a  little  more 
than  three  hundred  pages,  the  subjects  of  Do- 
mestic Relation,  Property,  Wills,  Decedents'  Es- 
tates, Contracts,  etc.,  whose  exposition  in  our 
law  requires  more  than  a  half-dozen  ponderous 
tomes.  Nor  is  this  treatment  of  the  Spanish  code 
superficial.  By  skillfully  adopting  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Roman  codes  and  carefully  studying 
the  art  of  condensation,  the  Spanish  codifiers 
have  been  able  to  express  the  principles  of  their 
substantive  law  in  very  small  compass.     As  the 
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attorney-general*  of  the  archipelago  said  to' me 
shortly  after  my  arrival,  *^  It  is  all  there ;  if 
you  don^t  find  the  principle  you  are  searching 
for  the  first  time,  look  again  ;  a  closer  reading 
will  disclose  it"  In  addition  to  the  civil  code, 
the  Spaniards  have  rounded  out  their  substantive 
law  with  a  code  of  commerce  (including  the  law 
of  negotiable  paper)  and  a  mortgage  law,  both 
of  which  were  extended  to  and  are  still  in  force 
in  the  archipelago. 

AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Our  American  lawmakers  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  discriminating.  Comparatively  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  private  sub- 
stantive law.  Certain  sections  of  the  civil  code 
have  been  repeated,  particularly  those  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  estates,  which  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  branch  of  procedure.  Certain  addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  form  of  acts  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  as  by  enacting  new  libel 
and  trade-mark  laws  providing,  inter  alia^  for 
civil  actions  based  thereon.  The  Spanish  law, 
it  may  be  remarked,  has  no  department  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  what  in  the  English  law  is 
designated  by  the  term  **  torts," — i.e.,  wrongs 
independent  of  contract  and  redressed  by  a  civil 
action  as  opposed  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 
Doubtless  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  law  in 
this  regard  will  require  considerable  similar 
legislation  in  the  future.  But  the  existing  codes 
of  substantive  law,  so  far  as  they  go,  remain, 
meanwhile,  practically  unimpaired. 

CHANGES    IN    PROCEDURE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  remedial  law 
has  been  entirely  swept  away.  Within  less  than 
two  years  after  the  American  occupation.  Gen- 
eral Otis,  as  military  governor  of  the  Philippines, 
promulgated  what  is  known  officially  as  General 
Order  No.  58,  but  which  is  really  a  concise  and 
yet  elaborate,  humane,  and  up-to-date  code  of 
criminal  procedure.  The  authorship  of  this  clever 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  ascribed  (I  cannot 
say  how  authentically)  to  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Sec- 
retary of  War  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  law- 
yer. That  it  has  survived  the  military  govern- 
ment and  remained  in  force  more  than  five  years, 
all  the  while  giving  satisfaction,  proves  its  adapt- 
ability. 

The  task  of  supplanting  the  Spanish  procedure 
in  civil  cases  was  more  formidable,  because  of 
the  larger  scope  and  greater  complexity.  But 
within  three  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
civil  government,  in  July,  1901,  a  new  American 
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code  of  civil  procedure  went  into  effect,  having 
been  framed  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Justice.  This  code 
embodies  the  best  results  of  the  movement  in 
progress  during  the  last  sixty  years  in  the  vari- 
ous States  toward  a  codification  of  remedial  law. 
It  is  based  particularly  on  the  codes  of  Califor- 
nia and  Vermont,  and  includes,  as  many  do  not, 
a  chapter  which  codifies  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  of  evidence.  This  is  especially  need- 
ful in  the  Philippines,  because  the  Spanish  code 
had  very  little  to  say  of  evidence,  and  there  is 
not  often,  it  is  said,  a  legal  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  that  language.  In  our  American  law,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  is  one  of  the  corner-stones, 
and  it  is  important  to  have  its  "principles  codi- 
fied in  order  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  a 
new  field. 

PUBLIC    AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  private  law, — 
the  body  of  rules  governing  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals with  each  other,  as  opposed  to  public 
law,  which  deals  with  the  state  and  the  citizen. 
In  the  latter  field,  the  American  contribution 
has  been  larger  because  more  was  needed.  Spain 
has  not  been  fruitful  in  constitutional  results.  It 
had  no  written  constitution  at  all  until  1812,  and 
that  was  a  borrowed  instrument.  Those  great 
principles  which  form  what  we  call  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  every  American  constitution  are  a 
product  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  given  practically  nothing  of  what 
the  mother  country  had  so  little.  And  here  our 
American  legislators  rendered  a  real  service  by 
transplanting  our  constitutional  and  public  law. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  federal  constitution  to  the  Philippines. 
But  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  that  instrument  is,  with 
slight  exceptions,  practically* reproduced  in  the 
Philippine  Government  Act  passed  by  Congress 
on  July  1,  1902.  The  exception  which  has  been 
given  most  prominence  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
right  of  jury  trial.  But  aside  from  the  question 
whether  that  system  could  ever  be  worked  suc- 
cessfully among  a  people  schooled  for  three  cen- 
turies in  the  traditions  of  Latin  Europe,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  trial  by  jury  would 
not  come  into  vogue  merely  by  extending  the 
Constitution,  for  tibe  guarantees  of  that  instru- 
ment apply  only  to  the  United  States  courts 
proper.* 

But  the  American  legislators  have  done  more 
than  merely  extend  the  Bill  of  Rights.     They 


*  Barron  vs.  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  (U.  S.),  248. 
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have  established  a  system  of  administrative  law 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  American 
State,  including  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ments and  an  up-to-date  internal-revenue  meas- 
ure. The  achievements  in  this  regard  are  in 
gratifying  contrast  to  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  proverbially  unsuccessful  as  adminis- 
trators. 

The  law  of  crimes  is,  by  some  jurists,  treated 
as  a  branch  of  public  law,  but  it  is  a  department 
in  which  American  lawmakers  have,  as  yet,  made 
few  changes  in  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish 
penal  code,  introduced  in  1884,  is  still  the  law 
of  the  archipelago,  though  the  commission  has 
enacted  some  new  criminal  statutes,  notably  one 
relating  to  the  crime  of  ''bandolerismo,"  or  la- 
dronism.  Sentiment  has  been  somewhat  divided 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  penal  code,  but  the  pre- 
vailing American  opinion  seems  to  be  that  its 
penalties  are,  on  the  whole,  too  severe,  and  that 
it  leaves  too  little  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge.  The  commission  has  been  for  some  time 
at  work  on  a  revision,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  long  a  new  criminal  code,  approaching 
more  nearly  the  American  standard,  will  sup- 
plant the  present  one. 

PRECEDENT. 

Case  law,  in  the  form  of  reported  decisions, 
has  not,  as  yet,  played  an  important  part  in 
Philippine  jurisprudence.  The  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Spain,  which  number  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  are  authority  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Spanish  codes  (for  we  must 
still  have  "interpretation,"  though  the  law  is 
codified),  and  the  decisions  of  the  Philippine 
Supreme  Court,  which  have  been  published 
regularly  in  the  Official  Gazette,  are  now  ap- 
pearing in  permanent  form,  the  first  volume,  in 
both  Spanish  and  English,  having  recently  been 
issued.  Upon  all  questions  of  remedial  and 
public  law,  American  decisions  are  cited  in  the 
courts,  and  the  use  of  precedents  in  this  way 
bids  fair  to  become  almost  as  common  as  in  the 
code  States  of  America. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    CODES. 

Such,  then,  is  the  new  jurisprudence  forming 
in  the  Philippines  through  the  blending  of  di- 


verse legal  systems, — the  Spanish,  preserving 
and  continuing  the  law  of  old  Rome,  with  the 
garnered  wisdom  of  its  mighty  jurisconsults  ; 
the  American,  inheriting  and  contributing  the 
great  principles  of  the  English  common  law  won 
by  the  struggles  of  sturdy  yeomen,  formulated 
by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  judges,  and  tem- 
pered with  the  practical  common  sense  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon.  It  is  a  unique  process — this  blend- 
ing of  legal  systems  in  the  Philippines,  and,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  early  days  of  Louisiana,  his- 
tory furnishes  no  parallel.  And  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  found  in  the  Livingston  Code, — an  out- 
growth of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Louisiana, — 
the  best  example  of  codification,  some  future 
codifier  in  the  Philippines  may  find  the  ma- 
terials which  will  enable  him  to  surpass  all  pred- 
ecessors. 

FRATERNIZING   OF   AMERICAN    AND    FILIPINO 

LAWYERS. 

The  results  of  this  process  are  already  per- 
ceptible, not  only  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in 
the  attitude  of  those  who  interpret  and  apply 
them.  The  American  judge  or  lawyer  who 
comes  to  the  Philippines  finds  that  he  has  much 
to  receive  as  well  as  to  give, — that  while  his 
colleagues  among  the  Filipinos  may  not  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  training  in  the 
remedial  part  of  their  present  law,  they  are 
more  familiar  than  he  with  the  substantive  ele- 
ment, and  that  each  can  learn  something  from 
the  other.  This  conduces  to  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  to  mutual  concessions  which 
make  the  work  of  administering  the  law  far 
easier  and  more  agreeable.  The  American  and 
Filipino  Bar  associations,  formerly  distinct,  are 
now  one,  and  the  united  body  recently  tendered 
a  banquet  to  Chief  Justice  Arellano,  upon  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  at 
which  the  toastmaster  was  an  American  and  the 
speakers  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Manila  bar,  entertain- 
ing at  dinner,  recently,  some  lawyer  friends  of 
both  races,  remarked  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  could  such  fraternizing  be  found.  May  it 
indeed  prove  the  augury  of  harmonious  relations 
in  all  walks  of  life  between  the  two  races  whom 
destiny  seems  to  have  assured  a  common  future. 
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ONE  of  the  masters  of  the  law,  and  a  pro- 
found judicial  interpreter  of  it  as  applied 
to  specific  cases  brought  before  him  as  a  judge, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  step  down  from  the 
bench  and  speak  as  a  citizen  and  a  philosopher  as 
well  to  the  public  of  the  merits  and  of  the  evils 
that  were  in  the  concentration  of  capital,  corpo- 
rate and  individual,  by  which  the  so-called  trusts 
were  promoted  and  organized.  Although  rec- 
ognizing the  economy  of  production  and  of  effort, 
and  the  capacity  to  obtain  and  maintain  wider 
and  better  markets,  which  combination  makes 
possible,  this  legal  intellect  feared  that  the 
trusts  might  destroy  individuality.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  grave  danger  that  the 
change  of  effort,  the  creation  of  a  large  salaried 
class, — a  class,  too,  which  contained  members 
who  received  very  large  salaries, — might  benumb 
that  spirit  of  independence  and  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  comprehension  of  per- 
sonal opportunity  which  he  thought  were  among 
the  basic  elements  of  a  country's  wise  and  health- 
ful growth. 

One  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  quoted  as  having  intimated 
in  one  or  more  of  his  popular  addresses  that  the 
same  fear  possessed  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  con- 
fidentially expressed  by  one  of  those  who  profit- 
ed by  millions  through  the  organization  of  the 
so-called  Steel  Trust,  which  is  not  a  trust  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  term.  He  feared  that  the 
weak  place  in  the  organization  of  this  gigantic 
corporation  would  be  discovered  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  salaried  offices  before  that  time 
occupied  by  various  of  the  managements  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations  which  afterward  came 
under  the  all- sponsoring  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  might  be  economic  weakness,  and 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
lack  of  wisdom,  in  the  creation  of  a  great  organ- 
ization involving  the  elimination  of  many  sala- 
ried offices  before  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  managed  the  lesser  corporations. 

ARE  MODERN  SALARIES  RELATIVELY  LARGE? 

Recently,  public  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  reports  telling  of  great  salaries  paid  to  offi- 
cers of  insurance  corporations,  and  some  have 
ventured  to  say  that  no  man  could  fairly  earn  a 
salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 


that  the  excess  paid  to  him  over  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  his  services  represented  a  waste  which 
in  the  long  run  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  the  commu- 
nity. But  the  difficulty  with  a  judgment  of  that 
kind  is  that  it  is  made  by  those  who  take  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  Their  information  is  insufficient, 
and  they  are  dazzled  by  the  mere  figures  that 
tell  of  salaries  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  fortune, 
guaranteeing  pecuniary  independence. 

A  generation  ago,  the  officer  of  any  corpora- 
tion who  received  a  salary  in  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  was  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
spicuous man.  He  was  identified  to  strangers 
because  of  the  salary  he  received  ;  yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  just  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  even  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  represented  relatively  a  service 
equal  to  that  now  done  by  the  recipient  of  a 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  more. 
That  is  to  say,  the  president  of  a  bank  or  of  a 
corporation  forty  years  ago  who  was  paid  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  had  responsibilities, 
watched  out  for  a  market,  controlled  capital,  to 
which  the  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  which  he 
was  paid  bore  the  same  relation  which  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  or  more  a  year  paid  to  the  high- 
er executive  officers  of  modern  corporations  bear 
to  the  services  rendered  to  those  corporations. 

ONE    RESULT    OF    CONSOLIDATION. 

Just  after  Commodore  Vanderbilt  bought  the 
control  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  he  se- 
cured the  executive  services  of  an  officer  for  that 
road  for  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  A  little  later,  this  executive  was  urged 
to  become  the  president  of  a  street-railway 
corporation  with  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  said  frankly  to  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  that  he  felt  that  in  justice  to  himself 
and  his  family  he  ought  to  accept  that  offer, 
since  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  a  very 
great  salary.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
remain  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt ;  and  after 
the  Commodore  had  taught  the  first  of  the  great 
lessons  in  railway  development, —  namely,  the 
economic  importance  of  the  consolidation  of 
connecting  lines  so  that  there  could  be  single 
operation  and  control  of  a  system  stretching 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  State 
rather  than  operation  and  control  divided  up 
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among  six  or  seven  corporations, — then  was  also 
learned  the  lesson  which  teaches  the  necessity 
of  increased  payment  for  executive  service. 
Therefore,  this  executive  who  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  made  glad  by  an  offer  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a  subordinate  officer 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  was  greatly 
rejoiced  when  his  salary  was  increased  to  six 
thousand  found  himself  receiving  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  and  afterward  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  consolidation  of  the  various  railway  sys- 
tems across  New  York  State  into  one  effective 
and  economically  managed  railway  system  made 
it  possible  to  transport  freight  across  New  York 
in  competition  with  the  canal,  and  gave  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  efficient,  prompt  transpor- 
tation service  at  fair  rates,  which  were  con- 
stantly decreased.  Moreover,  this  service  made 
it  possible  to  increase  the  commerce  that  passed 
in  and  out  of  New  York  Harbor.  Properly  to 
operate  upon  the  mechanical  and  physical  as  well 
as  upon  the  financial  side,  a  concentrated  system 
of  this  kind  involved  far  greater  ability,  intenser 
study,  and  a  higher  degree  of  business  states- 
manship than  were  needed  for  the  operation  of 
any  one  of  the  several  systems  which  afterward 
were  concentrated  into  the  New  York  Central. 
In  recognition  of  these  qualifications  there  came 
increased  payment  in  the  way  of  salaries.  Fur- 
thermore, while  there  was  some  elimination  of 
salaried  officers  in  the  various  railway  systems 
which  were  consolidated  into  the  Central,  yet 
after  a  few  years  the  gross  salaried  officials  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  gross  salaries 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  officials  of  all  of  these  constituent  sys- 
tems, and  by  many  millions  in  excess  of  the 
total  salaries  paid. 

INDIVIDUALITY    CONSERVED. 

Not  until  there  had  been  demonstration  of 
the  economic  law  which  is  the  foundation  of 
modern  industrial  organization  was  there,  how- 
ever, clear  understanding  of  what  the  oppor- 
tunities, advantages,  responsibilities,  and  econo- 
mies of  a  great  salaried  class  were  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  those  who  had  some  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration shared  to  some  extent  the  apprehensions 
of  the  distinguished  jurists  whose  opinions  were 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Not  any 
of  them,  however,  fully  realized  what  the  or- 
ganization of  these  great  corporations  built  up 
through  the  concentration  and  unification  of 
several  or  many  corporations  that  had  been  be- 
fore that  time  independent  meant  to  the  coun- 
try, And  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the  coun- 


try, in  the  way  of  creating  a  new  salaried  class. 
The  wiser  men  who  undertook  these  unifications 
and  corporate  expansions  )iad  no  fear  that  indi- 
viduality would  be  destroyed  and  a  great  per- 
functory, methodical,  and  half-hypnotized  class 
of  citizens  who  went  doggedly  and  without  en- 
thusiasm through  their  daily  task  and  received 
for  that  monthly  salaries  would  be  created.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  best 
opportunity  for  individualism,  the  finest  outlet 
for  the  inspirations  of  business  genius,  of  execu- 
tive capacity,  would  be  furnished  by  the  crea- 
tion of  these  great  salaried  opportunities.  The 
only  question  was  whether,  through  the  unifica- 
tion of  several  independent  corporations,  some 
men  of  capacity  might  not  find  themselves  out 
in  the  cold,  so  to  speak. 

CORPORATIONS    OWNED    BY    THE    PUBLIC. 

Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
fears  were  groundless.  It  seems  not  to  be  fully 
understood  that  these  great  corporations  are  now 
in  the  ownership  of  the  public.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  many  of  the  other  gigantic  organiza- 
tions built  up  on  the  concentration  of  many  inde- 
pendent corporations,  are  now  owned,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term,  by  the  public.  There  are 
approximately  eighty  thousand  stockholders  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  No  one 
individual  owns  a  majority  of  that  stock.  This 
ownership  is  widely  diversified.  There  is  not  a 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  in  which  some 
portion  of  the  public  who  are  in  part  owners  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  cannot  be 
found.  That  is  true  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  strikingly  true  of  all  the  railway 
corporations  of  the  United  States.  Gradually 
but  surely,  the  ownership  of  these  corporations 
is  passing  from  the  hands  of  a  few  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  public. 

In  the  organization  of  the  means  by  which 
the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  United  Stfites 
may  be  made  productive  it  was  inevitable  that 
a  few  men  should  receive  nearly  all  the  first 
fine  harvests.  Thus  it  happens  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  reaped  the  first  materialization  of 
the  great  wealth  that  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  natural  oil  made  possible.  Thus,  too, 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates,  who  were  the 
first  to  bring  into  highly  concentrated  actiirity 
the  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  ore 
into  the  perfect  product,  and  who  saw  the  econ- 
omy of  the  utilization  of  the  most  perfect  of 
modern  machinery,  the  control  of  mines  and  of 
some  part  of  transportation,  and  the  command 
of  the  ablest  scientific  intellects  of  the  day, 
that  there  might  be  full  understanding  of  the 
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chemical  constituents,  the  physical  properties, 
and  the  amenability  of  iron  that  comes  fresh 
from  the  furnace  to  treatment  that  gave  ulti- 
mately the  most  finished  product, — it  was  inev- 
itable that  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates 
should,  at  the  moment  when  there  was  materi- 
alization into  wealth  of  all  that  their  energies 
represented,  immediate  and  prospective,  receive 
money  payments  that  staggered  the  imagina- 
tion. So,  too,  those  who  were  early  in  the  field 
of  railway  development.  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  James  J.  Hill,  and  others,  inevitably  re- 
ceived in  gross  that  quick  materialization  into 
wealth  which  their  energies  had  made  possible. 
But  the  day  for  that  has  passed.  Possibly  a 
modem  Bessemer  may  teach  new  and  radically 
different  scientific  methods  for  production.  If 
he  comes,  his  rewards  will  be  comparable  to 
those  of  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie.  Possibly  some 
fortunate  prospector  may  discover  streams  of 
gold  in  some  now  unsuspected  place.  But  these 
will  be  accidents  which  in  nowise  will  make  in- 
accurate the  general  statement  that  the  great 
promoters  and  originators  of  the  means  by  which 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States  may  by 
highly  artificialized  and  thoroughly  economic 
methods  be  made  to  yield  materially  their  riches 
have  had  their  day.  A  great  change  has  been 
under  way  in  the-  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
The  public  is  now  taking  the  properties  devel- 
oped by  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Carnegies  and 
the  others,  and  the  ownership  of  these  properties, 
though  widely  distributed,  as  well  as  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railways,  is  to-day  in  the  possession 
of  the  public.  Herein,  it  may  be  said  inciden- 
tally, is  full  justification  for  the  plea  of  those  who 
insist  that  hereafter  there  be  greater  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  these  properties,  since  the  own- 
ership of  them  is  in  the  public,  and  in  too  great 
and  widely  scattered  a  public  to  make  possible 
any  other  wise  regulation  and  limitation  than 
that  which  the  government,  State  or  national, 
may  exercise. 

SALARIES    PAID    BT    THE    STEEL   TRUST. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  and 
new  salaried  class,  so  to  call  it,  although  it  is 
only  a  class  made  distinctive  by  the  method  in 
which  it  earns  its  income,  is  really  the  servant 
of  the  great  public.  There  is  very  keen  appre- 
ciation of  this  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  these  larger  corporations.  To  illus- 
trate how  this  salaried  class  is  created,  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Upon  the  pay-rolls  of  that 
corporation,  not  including  those  who  earn  what 
is  called  wages,  there  are  to-day  166,205 
names.     Of  these,   122,690  receive  salaries  of 


$800  or  a  little  less  ;  43,987  receive  salaries 
ranging,  between  $800  and  $2,500;  1,308  re- 
ceive salaries  ranging  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  ; 
156  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  ;  51  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  and  13  are  paid  salaries  of 
$20,000  or  more.  While  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  absolutely  accurate  figures  of  the 
pay-rolls  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  salary  list 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the  em- 
ploy of  some  of  the  great  insurance  corpora- 
tions there  are  probably  from  15,000  to  20,000 
persons  earning  salaries  of  from  $800  up,  the 
maximum  salary  paid  by  the  greater  insurance 
corporations  being  $100,000, 

"  TRUST  "    SALARIES    ASSURED    TO    THREE-QUARTERS 
OF    A    MILLION    PERSONS. 

A  reasonable  computation  of  the  salaried  of- 
ficers of  the  various  industrial  combinations,  of 
the  great  insurance  corporations,  and  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  would  give  a  total 
of  between  seven  hundred  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  persons.  The  concentration 
of  various  small  corporations  into  single  control 
makes  possible  the  assurance  of  permanence  for 
those  who  hold  these  salaried  places,  but  in  ad- 
dition, the  assurance  of  constant  promotion.  The 
man  who  possesses  an  income,  say,  of  $10,000  a 
year  is  presumed  to  have  a  principal  of  some- 
thing like  $200,000.  At  his  death,  that  prin- 
cipal goes  to  his  heirs.  The  officer,  high  or 
subordinate,  of  any  of  these  industrial  corpora- 
tions, or  of  the  railroads,  who  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  five  thousand  dollars  is  reasonably  sure 
that  that  income  will  be  secured  to  him,  and  if 
he  shows  energy, — and  here  is  where  individu- 
ality plays  its  part, — if  he  reveals  original  power, 
suggestiveness,  capacity  in  emergency,  then  he 
may  reasonably  count  upon  promotion.  But 
when  his  time  is  passed  and  old  age  or  death 
creates  a  vacancy,  the  principal  which  his  service 
at  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  y^ar 
represents  still  remains  in  the  ownership  of  the 
people  who  are  the  owners  of  the  corporation. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  some  subordinate  to 
count  upon  promotion  to  that  vacancy,  and  if  that 
subordinate  himself  possesses  abilities  that  war- 
rant promotion,  he  may  rely  upon  a  higher  sal- 
ary and  a  more  important  office  whenever  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

ASSURANCE   OF   INGOMB. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  concentration  of 
capital  and  the  unification  of  vast  industries 
producing  a  like  product  so  that  there  is  single 
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control,  a  superb  field  containing  opportunity 
and  every  inducement  to  the  employment  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  is  now  open  to  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States.  The  salaried 
places  remain  as  the  veterans  pass  on  and  out. 
The  corporations  will  be  here  as  far  ahead  as 
the  eye  of  business  man  can  see.  The  income 
is  as  fairly  well  assured  as  the  income  of  any 
man  can  be  ;  for  if  there  be  failure  of  earnings 
so  that  there  can  be  only  partial  payment  of 
salaries  or  a  reduction  of  the  salary  list,  that 
also  means  a  failure  of  the  income  of  those 
whose  investments  are  in  railway  or  industrial 
security, — that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  are  called 
capital. 

In  addition,  the  income  earned  yearly  by  this 
new  and  permanent  salaried  class  makes  pos- 
sible some  saving,  and  the  disposition  in  the 
greater  corporations  is  to  admit  upon  a  profit- 
sharing  basis, — that  is,  through  the  ownership 
of  stock, —  as  many  of  the  employees  as  are 
anxious  to  be  thus  admitted.  So  that  the  op- 
portunities of  this  salaried  class  are  not  limited 
merely  to  the  earning  of  their  yearly  stipend  or 
to  the  hope  of  promotion  to  vacancies  as  they 
occur  in  the  higher  grade.  The  salaried  em- 
ployees may  become,  in  part,  the  owners  of  the 
corporations  which  employ  them.  What  was  at 
first  an  experiment  of  that  kind  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  now  been  found  to 
have  been  abundantly  justified. 

THE    ECONOMIC    TRANSITION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  un- 
til the  middle  of  that  century,  many  men  in  New 
England  earned  their  support  and  that  of  their 
families  through  their  manufacture  of  shoes 
at  the  cobbler's  bench.  Then  inventive  genius 
showed  to  capital  a  way  by  which  machinery 
could  make  in  an  hour  as  many  pairs  of  shoes 
as  a  score  or  more  of  these  cobblers  could  make 
in  a  day  or  a  week.  There  came  a  cry  of  warn- 
ing that  was  echoed  up  and  down  throughout 
the  land  that  the  utilization  of  this  machinery 
would  first  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a 
sober,  industrious,  and  honorable,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable, part  of  the  community,  especially  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  use  of  this  machinery  would  stupefy, 
sodden,  and  to  some  extent  degrade  those  who 
were  employed  in  operating  it,  and  that  the 
fine    individuality   and   sturdy   manhood    that 


had  long  characterized  eastern  New  England 
would  be  lost.  Nevertheless,  the  economic  pres- 
sure made  inevitable  the  employment  of  that 
machinery.  The  result  was  that  the  individual 
cobbler,  if  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trade,  ob- 
tained steady  wages  with  a  better  income  than 
he  had  gained  before  ;  the  great  public,  with  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  shoes,  was  able  to  buy 
more  and  better  shoes,  and  meanwhile  there 
came  accumulations  of  savings,  so  that  flourish- 
ing villages  and  cities  sprang  up,  and  at  last  one 
who  had  begun  as  an  individual  cobbler  became 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

ESPRIT    DE    CORPS. 

Like  apprehensions  were  expressed  when  there 
were  promotions  of  industrial  corporations  so 
that  many  came  under  one  management.  It  is 
now  five  years  since  the  greatest  of  these  promo- 
tions and  organizations  were  perfected.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  passed  to  test  the  effect  upon 
them, — upon  the  manhood,  the  individuality,  and 
the  powerful  progress  of  those  who  are  employed 
by  them.  The  test  has  furnished  most  grati- 
fying results.  As  a  whole,  those  who  are  of  this 
salaried  class  are  enthusiastic,  energetic,  proud 
of  their  association  with  the  corporations,  pos- 
sessing an  instinctive  sense  of  the  real  economy 
that  is  in  that  association,  and  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  the  certainty  that  more  and  more 
no  other  influence  than  merit  secures  appoint- 
ment or  maintenance  upon  the  salary  list.  For 
it  is  now  already  demonstrated  that,  unlike  pol- 
itics, unlike  partnerships,  none  but  the  worthy 
survive  in  these  corporations.  Moreover,  there 
is  good  understanding  of  the  reason  why  one 
officer  may  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  another  twenty-five  thousand,  and  in  that 
reason  is  never  found  anything  that  looks  like 
favoritism.  The  young  men  who  are  just  com- 
ing out  of  our  schools  and  colleges  may  now  look 
forward  to  identification  as  salaried  officers  with 
this  great  and  permanent  class  who  are  servants 
of  the  people,  and  may  be  sure  that  service  in 
that  relation  will  be  made  more  and  more  valu- 
able the  higher  the  individuality,  the  greater  the 
energy,  the  larger  the  capacity. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  it  should  be  here 
stated  that  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  as  set 
forth  in  this  article  were  formulated  by  him  and 
communicated  to  the  writer. 
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THE  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


SINCE  the  problem  of  life  insurance  has 
reached  its  present  acute  stage,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  whole 
question  is  properly  a  matter  of  regulation  by 
the  federal  government  rather  than  by  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  specific  arguments  in  favor 
of  government  regulation  are  adduced  in  an 
article  by  James  M.  Beck,  formerly  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
August  number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  July  number  of  that 
review  contained  an  article  by  Mr.  S.  Herbert 
Wolfe  which  dealt  with  the  deficiencies  of  in- 
surance administration  as  conducted  by  the  vari- 
ous State  bureaus.  This  article  was  summarized 
in  our  last  number. 

In  the  historical  review  with  which  he  opens 
his  article,  Mr.  Beck  cites  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington,  in  1791,  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  National  Bank,  in  which  he 
included  among  the  implied  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  as  admitting  of  "little  if  any 
question "  the  regulation  of  policies  of  insur- 
ance. Life  insurance  in  Hamilton's  day  had 
had  no  appreciable  growth  in  this  country,  and 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  by  a  few 
of  the  great  insurance  companies  founded  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  at  that  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  national  government  never  legis- 
lated with  reference  to  insurance  until  two 
years  ago,  when  it  created  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which  it  gave  power 
*'  to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply  useful 
information  concerning  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  limits  of  .the  United  States  as 
shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country,  including  corporations  engaged 
in  insurance."  In  establishing  this  department 
an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to  organize 
an  insurance  bureau  ;  but  this  proposition  was 
abandoned,  and  the  power  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  restricted  to  the  mere  collection  of 
statistics.  There  are  now  pending  in  Congress 
two  bills  for  the  federal  regulation  of  insurance, 
— one  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive  Morrell,  and  the  other  in  the  Senate  by 


Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  himself 
the  president  of  an  important  insurance  com- 
pany. In  his  last  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  that  "the  business  of 
insurance  is  national  and  not  local  in  its  appli- 
cation," and  urged  that  Congress  consider  wheth- 
er the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
njight  not  constitutionally  be  extended  to  cover 
interstate  transactions  in  insurance.  Since  the 
recent  diflBculties  in  the  Equitable  have  come  to 
light,  the  President  has  cited  these  diflBculties 
as  further  arguments  for  effective  supervision 
by  the  national  government,  if  such  supervision 
can  be  obtained,  over  all  those  great  insurance 
corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business. 

WHY    REGULATION    IS    NEEDED. 

Mr.  Beck  gives  these  among  other  special 
reasons  why  insurance  should  be  submitted  to 
strict  governmental  supervision  : 

Its  success  depends  upon  a  multiplicity  of  contracts 
in  order  to  establish  a  safe  average,  and  even  when 
conducted  on  the  mutual  plan,  as  distinguished  from 
a  joint-stock  company,  such  multiplicity  (in  the  case 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
over  six  hundred  thousand  policy-holders)  necessarily 
makes  it  Impossible  for  the  policy-holders  to  exercise 
any  but  an  indirect  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. Moreover,  many  of  the  contracts  are  condi- 
tioned upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  state  should 
8Ui>ervise  the  faithful  execution  of  the  contract  by  the 
surviving  party.  The  business  requires  such  special 
knowledge  that  few,  if  any,  have  the  training  necessary 
to  conduct  it  wisely.  The  expectancy  of  life  must  be 
determined  scientifically.  The  earning  power  of  money 
must  be  determined  in  advance  by  able  economists. 
The  investment  of  enormous  accumulations  of  assets 
requires  financial  skill  and  experience  of  the  highest 
order.  The  intricate  mathematical  calculations  re- 
quire exceptional  actuarial  skill.  An  infinitesimal 
fractional  variance  in  such  calculations  may  mark  the 
difference  between  a  sound  proposition  and  an  illusory 
scheme.  The  collapse  of  so  many  fraternal  assessment 
societies  shows  the  danger  to  the  public  of  unregulated 
insurance;  and  as  the  public  can  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  aptitude  to  solve  for  itself  these  in- 
tricate questions,  reasonable  governmental  supervision 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative.  Almost  every 
civilijEed  country  has  appreciated  this  necessity,  and  in 
almost  all  the  insurance  department  is  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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ABUSES    OF    THE    STATE    BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Beck  retinforces  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Wolfe  in  the  July  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can on  the  futility  of  insurance  regulation  as  at 
present  conducted  by  separate  State  authorities. 
He  shows  that  under  the  present  system  insur- 
ance companies  can  obtain  their  right  to  do 
business  in  a  State  other  than  that  of  their  ori- 
gin only  under  such  terms  as  that  State  may 
direct,  although  these  terms  may  be  both  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary.  Furthermore,  the  right  of 
the  companies  when  once  admitted  to  do  busi- 
ness and  to  fulfill  solemn  and  continuing  obliga- 
tions exists  only  by  sufferance,  and  is  liable  to 
immediate  destruction  by  the  mere  whim  of  a 
State  official.  It  was  the  evil  of  conflicting 
commtircial  regulations  whicli  led  to  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  Colonies,  and 
yet  this  evil,  as  Mr.  Beck  shows,  still  exists  in 
the  matter  of  insurance.  Individual  States 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  passing  restric- 
tive, discriminative,  and  retaliatory  legislation 
against  insurance  corporations  of  other  States. 

Among  the  evils  of  State  legislation  com- 
plained of  by  the  insurance  companies  is  the 
attempt  by  many  States  to  read  into  insurance 
contracts  statutory  provisions  which,  since  they 
apply  only  to  contracts  in  a  particular*  State, 
are  destructive  of  uniformity.  Even,  too.  the 
visitorial  power  of  State  departments  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  gravest  abuses.  The  burden 
to  insurance  companies  of  these  examinations 
by  insurance  departments  of  over  fifty  States 
and  Territories  is  excessive.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Beck  says  : 

The  burden  of  expense  has,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
ceeded all  legitimate  lx)uuds.  In  the  year  1902,  twenty- 
eight  States  received  from  insurance  companies,  exclu- 
sive of  i)roperty  taxes,  over  ^5,000,000  in  excess  of  tlie 
co.st  of  such  sui>ervision.  One  single  State  is  said  to 
have  collected  more  than  the  federal  government  re- 
quires to  examine  all  the  national  Ixinks  in  the  coun- 
try;  and  this  unnecessary  burden,  aggregating  each 
year  $10,000,000,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  i)ol icy-holder, 
and  is  imposed,  not  upon  a  money-ma?ci7i{/,  but  a  money- 
8nvin{fy  enterpri.se,  whose  lofty  purposes  and  beneficent 
results  ought  to  relieve  it  of  any  form  of  license  taxa- 
tion. A  tax  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  insurance  is 
little  better  than  a  tax  on  morality.  It  burdens  the 
policy-holder  in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  duty  to  safe- 
guard those  dependent  ujwn  him  from  the  injurious 
consequences  of  his  death.  It  is  certainly  a  tax  on 
thrift.  The  arbitrary  exfienses  of  inquisitorial  exami- 
nations, which  too  often  rest,  as  to  amount,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  insurance  superintendent,  is  a  form  of 
Turkish  satrapy  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
the  insurance  companies  have  vainly  protested  against 
the  intolerable  burden  of  such  vassalage  to  many  mas- 
ters, and  they  naturally  welcome  the  deol&ration  of 


President  Roosevelt  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  the  duty  of  supervising  this 
important  and  beneficent  instrumentality  of  modem  life. 

A    SUPREME    COURT    DECISION. 

The  advantage  of  having  one  central  super- 
vising authority  rather  than  many  is  generally 
conceded.  The  difficulty  of  securing  federal  in 
place  of  State  supervision  is  a  legal  rather  than 
an  economic  one.  It  is  asserted  that  a  decision 
of  the  Tnited  States  Supreme  Court  made  as 
long  ago  as  1869,  in  the  case  of  Paul  vs.  Vir- 
ginia, has  hitlierto  stood  in  the  way  of  any  leg- 
islation for  federal  regulation.  In  tliat  case  the 
validity  of  a  State  statute  requiring  foreign  in- 
surance companies  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  pre- 
re(|uisite  to  do  business  was  in  question,  and  its 
constitutionality  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  act  was  inconsistent  with  the  fed- 
eral power  to  regulate  commerce.  The  court 
held  that  the  issuing  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
was  not  a  transaction  of  commerce,  that  con- 
tracts of  insurance  are  not  articles  of  commerce 
in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  that  such 
contracts  are  not  interstate  transactions,  though 
tlie  parties  may  be  domiciled  in  different  States. 
Commenting  on  this  decision,  Mr.  Beck  submits 
that  the  Supreme  Court  placed  an  exaggerated 
estimate  upon  the  mere  delivery  of  a  policy  as 
the  essential  act  of  an  insurance  transaction, 
holding  that  the  policy  itself  merely  evidences 
the  transaction  of  insurance,  which,  conceivably, 
could  take  place  without  either  contract  or  de- 
livery. 

For  the  purpose  of  federal  power,  insurance  should 
be  regardeil,  not  as  the  mere  delivery  of  a  policy,  but  as 
the  reciprocal  transfer  of  money  and  credits  from  in- 
surer to  insured.  Each  year,  more  than  1600,000,000 
paases  from  State  to  State  in  fulfilling  the  contract  of 
insurance,  a  form  of  commercial  intercourse  which  sur- 
passes in  magnitude  all  of  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  any  kind  that  existed  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ck>n8titution.  A  con- 
tract to  exchange  a  ton  of  coal  for  money  may  not  be 
commerce,  but  the  actual  exchange  is ;  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  a  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for 
indemnity,  in  consideration  of  an  ultimate  return, 
whether  certain  or  contingent,  of  another  sum  of 
money,  may  not  be  commerce,  but  the  actual  exchange 
of  reciprocal  pecuniary  benefits  would  seem  to  be  as 
much  commerce  as  the  exchange  of  any  other  com- 
modity. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  had  apparently 
thought  otherwise. 

If,  however,  Congress  is  without  present 
power  under  the  Constitution,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  whether  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  not 
of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  justify  a  constitutional 
amendment.  In  Mr.  Beck's  view,  such  an  amend- 
ment is  demanded,  inasmuch  as  conditions  have 
arisen  of  which  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
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h&d  no  conception  whatever.  He  believes  that 
an  amendment  should  be  passed,  if  necessary, 
to  regulate  insurance,  the  importance  of  which 
can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  as  an  inatitu- 
don  it  collects  more  money  each  year  than  the 


Government  itself,  disburses  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  custom -bouses,  and  administers  an 
accumulated  treasure  greater  than  all  the  money 
now  in  circulation  in  this  country  or  the  entire 
capital  of  our  national  banks. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  PLEA  FOR  THE  PARCELS-POST. 


GERMANY  and  England  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  parcels-post  has  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  In  the  August 
number  of  the  Arena,  the  Hon.  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M.F.,  a  leading  British  postal  authority, 
seta  forth  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
both  the  German  and  the  English  systems.  In- 
cidentally he  refers  to  a  conversation  which  he 
once  held  with  ex  -  Postmaster  -  General  John 
Wanamaker,  in  which  tliat  gentleman,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  dilate  on  the  in- 
calculable convenience  and  stimulus  to  trade  of 
a  parcels-post,  said,  in  effect : 

All  tbat  is  true.  But  there  aT«  four  inenperable  ob- 
Ktacles  to  the  establisliment  of  a  parcels-post  in  our 

country, — the  flrat  is  the Expresn  Company,  the 

Becoud  is  the Express  Compaa;,  the  third  is  the 

Express  Compaay,  the  fourth  is  the Express 

Company. 

(Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  explains  that  he  omits 
the  specific  names  of  the  express  companies  men- 
tioned,— first,  because  the  publication  of  their 
names  might  be  resented  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  has  forgotten  them.  It  is  fair  to  aasume, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  meant  to  include 
all  the  express  companies  doing  an  interstate 
businesB.) 

This  writer  makes  the  assertion  that  in  Eng- 
land the  post-office  gives  the  utmost  attainable 
speed  and  regularity  of  service  in  the  carriage 
of  parcels  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  offered  by 
private  companies.  He  refers  to  an  experiment 
made  some  time  since  in  which,  on  the  same 
day,  one  hundred  parcels  were  posted  and  one 
hundred  similar  parcels  were  directed  by  the 
carrying  companies  to  the  same  recipients.  Of 
the  parcels  posted,  71  per  cent,  were  received  ■ 
before  their  duplicates  intrusted  to  the  carriers. 

THE    ENQUSH   FABCELB   SEBVIOE. 

The  English  parcels-post  is  only  twenty-two 
years  old.  It  was  established  by  the  late  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  postmaster-general.  Success- 
ful as  the  British  organization  has  proved,  tihis 
British  writer  finds  two  serioas  defects  in  the 

It  Is  hampered  by  the  obligation  to  pay  an  excesdve 
amount  (B5  per  cent,  of  the  ptatage  on  the  raQway-borne 


parcels)  for  railway  transit.  And  it  does  not  iDclnde 
the  "ca8h-on-delivery"Bysteni,  uoder  which  the  port- 
ofllce  collects  from  the  addressee  the  price  of  goods  on 
delivery  aud  tranEmiU  it  to  the  sender.  In  these  two  re- 
spects the  Continental  parcels- posts  are  superior  to  oars. 


In  England,  the  sender  must  take  hie  pa^l  to  a  post- 
oflloe,  where  the  clerk  has  to  be  satisfied  that  it  la  not 
more  than  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  tbat  the  proper 
postage  stamps  are  affixed,  and  that  its  combined  length 
and  girth  do  not  exceed  six  feet.  That  the  British  poat- 
man  is,  however,  less  robust  than  the  German,  who  ao- 
cepta  any  parcel  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  I 
refuse  to  believe.    The  rates  of  postage  are : 

For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  one  pound,  6  cent« ;  two 
pounds,  8  cents ;  three  pounds,  10  cents ;  four  pounds, 
13  cents;  five  pounds,  14  cents;  six  pounds,  16  cents; 
seven  pounds,  18  cents ;  eight  pounds,  90  cents ;  nine 
pounds,  33  cents ;  eleven  pounds,  M  oants. 

With  the  exception  of  eggs,  compensatioa  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  is  paid  for  any  parcel  ' 
or  destroyed.     If  the  parcel  be  register«f  In- 
ing  1  cents)  and  a  nnall  fee  (up  to  28  nry,  It 
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added,  compensation  not  exceeding  |600  will  be 
allowed. 

THE    GERMAN    SYSTEM. 

The  parcels-post  of  Germany  bas  certain  fea- 
tures which  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  seems  to  think 
especially  applicable  to  the  United  States.  He 
says  : 

The  severest  American, — or  for  that  matter  English, 
— critic  of  German  ways  will  find  much  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  the  German  parcels-post^oflTice.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  type  of  the  arrangements  exi.sting 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  European  continent,  and  it 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  describe  it  in  some  detail. 
Broadly,  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Ger- 
man posts  is,  that  the  former  only  does  postal  work  for 
the  individual  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  while 
the  latter  undertakes  everything  that  it  can  do  better 
than  the  individual  can.  The  former  resorts  to  the 
powers  of  the  state  with  fear  and  reluctance,  the  latter 
works  them  for  "all  they  are  worth." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE    "ZONE"  TARIFF. 

The  German  parcels-post  has  many  merits.  In  the 
first  place,  it  adapts  the  "zone"  system  to  the  convey- 
ance of  goods.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  it  should 
cost  as  much  to  send  a  parcel  fifty  as  to  send  it  one 
thousand  miles.  A  uniform  charge  is  fair  in  the  case 
of  letters,  which  are  of  inappreciable  weight  and 
occupy  little  space.  But  parcels  are  comparatively 
heavy  and  bulky,  and  the  post  is  largely  employed  by 
advertising  traders.  It  is  but  just  that  a  manufacturer 
sending  his  goods  one  thousand  miles  to  compete  with 
local  dealers  should  defray  at  least  part  of  the  expense 
of  transit  incurred  by  the  post-office. 

As  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  of  all  Europe,  it  is  plain  that  an  American  parcels- 
post  should  be  based  on  the  "zone"  system.    In  this 


way  the  danger  which,  I  understand,  is  apprehended  to 
small  local  ind  ustries  would  be  done  away  with.  The 
German  view  is  that  the  local  trader  does  not  suffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  consumers  and  producers,  without 
reference  to  their  geographical  position,  are  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Everybody  can  supply  his  wants 
easily  and  cheaply  from  manufacturing  headquarters, 
however  distant. 

It  is  even  possible,  by  means  of  the  post,  to  transfer 
certain  industries  to  localities  where  lower  wages  and 
duties  are  paid  and  to  open  up  new  and  remunerative 
markets. 

SPEED,   CHEAPNESS,   CONVENIENCE. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German  par- 
cels-post is  its  rapidity  of  operation.  Nearly  every  train 
carries  mails  and  parcels,  flung  in  at  station  after  sta- 
tion, and  parcels  are  frequently  delivered  as  soon  as 
letters.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  vitally  impor- 
tant this  is  to  innumerable  little  industries,  such  as 
those  of  the  struggling  farmer  and  market  gardener. 
Flowers  are  received  with  the  dew  still  glittering  on 
their  petals  ;  fish  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  would 
not  disdain. 

The  German  post  has  no  occasion  to  enforce  Jieavy 
rates.  It  can  impose  its  own  terms  on  the  railway  com- 
panies. By  law  these  have  to  carry  free  all  parcels  un- 
der eleven  pounds  in  weight.  Thus,  the  mistake  which 
has  crippled  the  activity  of  the  British  parcel»-post  has 
been  avoided. 

But  the  value  of  the  parcels-post  to  the  people  is,  in 
my  opinion,  doubled  by  the  ancillary  system  of  "cash 
on  delivery."  Schmidt,  resident  in  Trieste,  sends  a 
post-card  to  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  ordering  a  microscope,  price 
$250.  Zeiss  never  heard  of  Schmidt,  but  he  sends  the 
instrument  by  the  first  train.  He  runs  no  risk.  The 
postman  at  Trieste,  before  handing  it  over  to  Schmidt, 
presents  the  invoice,  receives  the  $250,  and  by  the 
next  post  the  money  is  remitted  by  the  post-office  to 
Zeiss. 


AN  ENGLISH  PROGRAMME  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE'S  presidential  address 
before  the  Social  and  Political  Education 
League  is  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  July.     It  declares,  among  other  things,  that 

Never  were  all  classes  so  permeated  by  the  spirit, — 
not  the  phrases,  but  the  essential  spirit, — of  brother- 
hood and  cooperation  ;  never  was  there  such  universal 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  of  real  and  vital 
Christianity,  far  above  the  differences  and  dogmas  of 
the  sects. 

CONQUER    YOUR    ENVIRONMENT. 

Sir  Oliver's  starting-point  is  that  man  must 
be  master  of  his  fate. 

What  we  have  to  teach,  throughout,  is  that  in  no 

sort  of  way  is  man  to  be  the  slave  of  his  environment. 

No  longer  is  he  to  adapt  himself  to  surrounding  cir- 

'  <^&  '-ances,  changing  color  with  them  as  do  the  insects 

the  la- 18.    It  is  not  himself  which  is  to  suit  the  en- 

the  int-^  i^^t  he  is  to  make  the  environment  suit 

ters,  av 


him.  This  is  the  one  irrefragable  doctrine  that  must 
be  hammered  into  the  ears  of  this  generation  till  they 
realize  its  truth  and  accept  it.  To  maintain  that  the 
grimy  and  soul-destroying  wretchedness  of  human  out- 
casts, that  death  by  starvation  and  the  transmission  of 
disease  by  ignorance  and  dirt  and  sin — to  maintain  that 
these  are  permanently  decreed  divine  ordinances,  other- 
wise than  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management, is  essential  blasphemy. 

THE  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

There  is  another  matter  that  may  have  to  be  consid- 
ered some  day, — viz.,  the  law  of  inheritance,  whereby 
a  person  can  acquire  a  competence  and  live  luxuriously 
without  necessarily  doing  a  stroke  of  work  of  any  kind 
all  his  life.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem  how  to  regulate 
inheritance, — indeed,  it  is  a  supremely  difficult  one; 
but  the  idea  that  life  is  intolerable  without  some  In* 
herited  background  or  cushion  of  property,  the  Idea 
that  people  may  live  without  working  and  yet  without 
disgrace,  is  responsible  for  much  incompetence  and  some 
misery.    All  should  have  leisure,  but  then,  also,  all 
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should  work. 
Bftveonpain 

THE  OWXERSHIP  OF   LAND. 

I  Cannot  help  thinking  that  the  custom  oE  allowing 
absolute  ownership  of  land  to  individuals,  instead  ot  to 
comm unities,  in  refipOQBible  tor  a  good  deal.  To  me  it 
is  somewhat  Burprising  that  It  U  quite  legal  and  ordl- 


uary  for  a  person  to  be  able  to  aell  a  portion  ot  EngUad 
for  his  own  behoof.  It  ownership  of  land  is  permitted 
by  law,  the  owner  should  be  a  trustee,  not  a  parasit«. 

POOB-LAW   REFOBU. 

The  great  social  organizations  called  workhouses 
and  jails  might  be  maoutoctorles  ot  human  beings,— 
hospitals,  aa  it  were,  for  the  ills  and  warpings,  not  ot 
body,  but  of  mind  and  character,  receptacles  tor  rafuse 
and  converters  of  it  into  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Workhouses  should  not  onlj'  be  Institutions  for  main- 
taining the  impotent  and  aged  in  fair  comfort,  as  at 
present,  but  also  for  dealing  efScientlj  with  the  able- 
bodied  of  weak  character,  and  so  try  to  convert  It  into 
an  instrument  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  organ- 
ization tor  those  mental  and  moral  inratidH  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  organize  their  own  lives.  Why 
should  society  set  upon  weak  people  and  try  to  crush 
them  into  hopelessness  and  rebellion  !  By  placing  the 
people  on  land,  on  unreclaimed  or  unfertile  land  calling 
out  for  labor,  under  skilled  supervision,  they  might,  I 
believe,  be  made  selt-Hupporting  before  long. 

THE   REFORMATION   OF  CRIMINALS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  paupers,  concerning 
the  criminal  cIoki  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  are  doing 
wrong.  We  are  seeking  to  punish,  not  to  educate, 
stimulate,  reform.  Punishment  \s  not  our  function. 
We  think  it  ie,  but  it  is  not.  Prisoners  should  be  put 
under  industrial  conditions,  and  should  be  organiced 
into  useful  members  ot  society.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  trade-union  leaders  would  object  to  this,  it  it  were 
properly  presented  to  them,  any  more  than  they  object 
to  evening  technical  rate-aided  schools,  municipal  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  machinery  tor  swelling 
the  ranlcs  of  the  competent  and  the  trained  and  the  re- 
spected artisan. 


HOW  FAST  ARE  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGROES  INCREASING? 


WILL  the  negro  race  in  tlie  United  States 
increase  as  rapidly  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  it  did  in  the  nineteenth  ?  How  many 
negroes  are  likely  to  be  here  at  the  end  of  the 
century  ?  These  questions  are  discussed  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Harvard)  by 
Prol.  Walter  F.  Willcos,  of  Cornell  University. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  few  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  give  definite 
answers  to  either  of  these  questions.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  Prof.  E,  W.  Gilliam  pub- 
lished an  estimate  that  the  negro  population 
of  the  United  States  would  be  about  two  hun- 
dred million  iu  1980,  He  estimated  the  prob- 
able number  of  whites  in  the  country  in  1985 
at  336,000,000.  Thus,  the  negro  race  would 
amount  to  about  three-eighths  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This  estimate  has  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  extravagant,  and  the 
arguments  on  which  it  was  based  have  been  dis- 
credited.    Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Fage,  in  a  book 


published  last  year,  wrote  :  "Unless  conditions 
change,  it  is  possible  that  before  the  end  ot  the 
century  there  may  be  between  sixty  and  eighty 
millions  of  negroes  in  this  country." 

Examining  critically  Mr.  Page's  estimate,  Pro- 
feSBor  "WilJcox  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 
based  on  the  rate  of  increase  as  shown  by  the 
census  figures  between  I860  and  1880.  If  that 
rate  should  persist  throughout  the  century,  there 
would  be  62,000,000  negroes  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  2,000.  If,  however,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease between  1880  and  1900  should  persist, 
there  would  be  only  38,000,000.  Now,  which 
of  these  rates  is  the  more  likely  to  be  main- 
tained? Professor  Willcoz  shows  that  since 
1820,  measured  by  twenty -year  periods,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  negroes  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished. If,  then,  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  that  decline  will  continue.  But  lie 
goes  further  : 

If  it  were  admiaslble  to  asanme  that  any  lata  of  In- 
orease  would  peiBlst  thran^h  the  twentieth  oentory,  It 
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would  be  best  to  accept  that  for  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1880  and  1900,  because  it  is  based  on  the  longer 
period  and  involves  no  correction  of  census  figures.  But 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  what  is  known 
about  the  increase  of  population  concur  in  testifying 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  dwindle,  and  that 
88,000,000  negroes  in  continental  United  States  in  2000 
A.D.  is  much  too  large  an  estimate.  Emancipation 
wrought  so  radical  a  change  in  the  economical  condition 
of  the  negro  race  that  its  increase  before  1860  affords  al- 
most no  clue  to  its  probable  increase  in  the  future.  The 
period  since  1860  is  too  short,  and  the  returns  are  affected 
by  too  large  errors,  admitted  or  suspected,  to  furnish 
much  basis  for  a  forecast.  Yet,  if  we  take  as  our  base 
the  rate  of  increase  1880  to  1900, — namely,  34.2  per  cent., — 
and  assume  that  in  each  score  of  years  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  increase  of  the  negroes  will  be  less  by  4 
per  cent,  than  in  the  preceding  score  of  years, — and  this 
slackening  is  only^Ujout  one-third  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  since  1860  among  the  negroes,  and  one-half 
of  that  among  the  whites, — the  percentages  of  increase 
during  the  century  just  beginning  will  be  as  follows  : 

1900-1820 30.2 

1980-1940 36.2 

194(V-19a) 22.2 

1980-1980 18.2 

1980-2000 14.2 

The  negro  population  at  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury will  then  be  less  than  24,000,000.  On  the  wliole,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  assumption  is  as  favorable 
to  the  negro  race  as  any  of  the  facts  warrant,  that  25,000,- 
000  is  the  majcimum  limit  of  the  probable  negro  popula- 
-  tion  of  this  country  a  century  hence,  and  that  it  may 
fall  several  millions  short  of  that  figure. 

Just  here  another  factor  conies  into  the  prob- 
lem,— the  growth  of  the  white  race  in  the  South, 


where  nine- tenths  of  tlie  negroes  live.  Even  if 
the  two  races,  side  by  side,  should  continue  to 
increase  during  the  century  at  the  rate  main- 
tained between  1880  and  1900,  there  would  be 
in  the  year  2000  about  33,000,000  negroes  to 
155,000,000  whites.  The  negro  populationivould 
have  fallen  from  32.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in 
1900  to  17.6  per  cent,  in  2000. 

Doubtless,  each  of  the  above  figures  is  much  too 
large  ;  but  if  the  checking  of  growth  which  will  appear 
in  each  race  shall  affect  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  ratios  of  their  increase  what  it  has  been  for  twenty 
years, — and  I  think  this  also  is  an  assumption  as  favor- 
able to  the  negro  as  the  facts  will  warrant, — then  the 
ratio  of  the  above  figures  will  be  correct,  and  we  may 
expect  that  the  negroes,  who  in  1800  were  86.0  per  cent. 
of  the  population  of  the  Southern  States,  who  in  1840, 
when  they  were  relatively  most  numerous,  were  88.0 
per  cent.,  and  who  in  1900  had  receded  to  32.4  per  cent., 
will  continue  to  recede,  and  in  2000  A.D.  are  likely  to  be 
not  more  than  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  Southern  population. 

Professor  Willcox  then  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  at 
the  South,  which  for  lack  of  space  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  without  summarizing,  and 
concludes  that  "  relatively  to  the  whites  in  the 
South,  if  not  absolutely  as  measured  by  any 
conceivable  standard,  the  negro  as  a  race  is 
losing  ground,  is  being  confined  more  and  more 
to  the  inferior  and  less  remunerative  occupa- 
tions, and  is  not  sharing  proportionately  to  his 
numbers  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  or  of  the  section  in  which  he  mainly  lives." 


ARE  THERE  SUPERIOR  AND   INFERIOR  RACES? 


IN  a  brief  but  pointed  article  in  the  Italia 
Moderna  (Rome),  Oliviero  Zuccarini  com- 
bats the  oft-made  assertion  that  tlie  races  of 
mankind  are  inherently  different  and  immutable, 
and,  therefore,  divided  into  superior  and  inferior. 
He  cites  numerous  books  and  articles,  such  as 
N.  Colaianni's  "  Inferior  and  Superior  Races  ; 
or,  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  Jean  Finot's 
"  Race  Prejudice,"  the  former  in  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  French,  and  the  latter  in  French. 
Signor  Zuccarini  points  out  that  not  only  are 
races  continually  mingling  and  changing,  but 
that  there  is  really  no  pure  race.  The  Hebrews, 
who  come  nearest,  perhaps,  to  this  description, 
are  the  product  of  a  mixture  of  the  Semites  of 
Judea  with  the  Aryan  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Lydians.  The  United  States  is  producing  a  new 
race,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  is  taking  on,  more  or 
less,  the  lineaments  of  the  redskins  who  were  the 
first  to  submit  to  our  climatic  conditions.  Italy^s 
race  strains  come  both  from  Asia  and  Africa, 


Spain  is  peopled  with  Mediterranean  and  Celtic, 
and  France  has  the  most  varied  mixture  of  Wal- 
loons, Flemish,  and  Bretons  with  the  southern 
elements.  The  '<  Latin  race  "  is  therefore  a  chi- 
mera. Superior  characteristics  disappear  in  great 
centers  of  population,  and  even  dolichocephalics 
become  brachycephalics.  The  great  progress 
made  by  American  negroes  in  forty  years  is 
cited  as  proof  of  what  can  be  done  to  raise  races 
to  higher  levels.  Many  articles  along  this  line 
have  appeared  in  French  reviews.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  to  A  mericans  is  by  D.  P.  Tobias, 
a  negro,  which  appeared  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  last 
year,  and  is  quoted  here  thus  : 

Physicany  and  morally,  the  white  race  in  America 
is  declining.  I  have  often  observed  the  signs  of  deca- 
dence in  the  whites.  The  most  striking  is  the  loss  of 
hair  and  teeth.  There  are  proportionally  more  suiddes 
and  insanity  among  American  whites  than  among  ne- 
groes. Intellectually,  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in 
the  whites  of  the  United  States  in  the  conrse  of  the  last 
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fifty  years.  This  is  e^iedally  to  be  noted  in  the  literary 
works  produced  each  year.  Compared  to  the  white 
race,  we  have  better  teeth,  and  few  young  negro  people 
are  bald.  Our  future  thus  seems  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  white  race.  We  have  livelier  intelligence 
than  the  whites,  but  our  intellectual  productions  do 
not  become  known  because  of  the  intense  opposition 
existing  against  us. 

After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain  to  show  the  ^^  last  step 
of  aberration  of  the  theory  of  races,''  as  Signor 
Zuccarini  calls  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  considers 
it  certain  that  everything  great  has  been  done 
by  the  Germanic  race.  Christ ;  CaBsar,  whose 
bust  "  shows  an  all-German  pysiognomy  ;  "'  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Dante,  Bonaparte, — all  belong, 
he  holds,  to  the  ''most  noble  Germanic  race." 


The  Papacy,  the  Renaissance,  the  Empire,  are  the 
results  of  Germanic  spirit  and  enterprise.  Final- 
ly,  **  the  Germanic  race  is  called  to  rule  all  the 
earth,  to  enjoy  the  treasures  and  the  working 
forces  of  nature,  and  to  compel  the  passive  races 
to  serve  as  instruments  to  its  own  civil  evolu- 
tion." All  of  which  Signor  Zuccarini  takes 
small  stock  in.  He  says  :  ''  The  races  that  are 
artificially  divided  evidently  show  a  tendency  to 
unite,  and  the  idea  of  their  irreducibility  is  dis- 
appearing into  the  arbitrary  and  the  subjective, 
showing  itself  absolutely  illusory.  Those  who 
sustain  it  as  true  and  just  cannot  but  be  ene- 
mies of  peace  and  humanity,  since  they  help  to 
keep  up  the  antagonism  between  peoples  and 
nations." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE  fifth  International  Congress  of  Psychol- 
ogy was  recently  held  in  Rome,  and  papers 
which  were  presented  there  by  leading  psychol- 
ogists in  this  country  and  in  Europe  appear  in 
the  Revue  Sdentifique  (Paris),  which  announces 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1909. 

Dr.  Paul  Flechsig  presented  a  paper  on  "  Cer- 
ebral Physiology  and  Theory  of  the  Will,"  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  earliest 
studies  of  the  brain  considered  as  an  organ  of 
thought  and  discussed  the  question  of  volun- 
tary action,  the  localization  of  voluntary  im- 
pulse, the  discovery  of  motor  cells  and  their 
control,  and  the  investigations  upon  the  nature 
of  stimuli  that  will  react  upon  them,  and  gave 
especial  attention  to  his  own  theory  concerning 
association  centers  in  the  brain. . 

When  a  stimulus,  as  electricity,  is  applied  to* 
any  part  of  the  brain,  it  usually  will  be  followed 
by  a  definite  set  of  reactions  in  the  organ  that 
is  controlled  by  that  center,  but  these  so-called 
association  centers  lie  in  parts  of  the  brain  that 
do  not  respond  to  stimuli,  showing  that  they 
are  not  sensory-motor  areas.  What  their  true 
function  is,  remains  a  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  pathologists. 

Any  injury  to  the  convolution  of  Broca,  which 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  will  affect  the  use 
of  language  in  some  degree,  so  that  the  patient 
may  become  unable  to  talk  at  all,  or  may  be 
able  to  use  wordt  of  only  one  syllable,  or  per- 
haps to  speak  only  certain  syllables,  and  still  be 
able  to  v^ite  nnderBtandingly.  ,  Injury  in  the 
area  of  the  brain  containing  the  centers  of 
visual  association  renders  the  patient  unable  to 
read,  although  his  sight  is  perfectly  good,  but  the 


printed  words  convey  no  idea  to  his  mind.  In- 
jury to  the  auditory  centers  will  cause  deafness, 
the  same  as  injury  to  the  ear,  and  if  the  lobe  of 
the  brain  serving  as  the  seat  of  the  tactile  sense 
is  injured,  the  person  may  either  completely  lose 
his  ability  to  write,  or  he  may  be  able  to  write 
single  words  or  letters  but  not  be  able  to  com- 
bine them  to  express  his  ideas,  although  his 
powers  of  articulate  speech  remain  unimpaired. 

But  the  whole  frontal  region  of  the  brain  cor- 
responds to  the  highest  intellectual  faculties, 
to  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  personality 
and  ideas,  while  the  prefrontal  region  of  the 
brain  is  associated  with  voluntary  action,  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  depend  on  the 
higher  centers. 

This  general  conception  of  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  is  borne  out,  not  only  by  nervous 
and  mental  pathology,  but  also  by  results  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

During  the  development  of  the  cortex  of  the 
human  brain,  cells  that  control  motion  appear 
first,  and  part  of  them  develop  conducting  tracts, 
while  the  area  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
extremities  serves  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
other  centers  develop,  those  for  the  seat  of  sen- 
sation first,  and  later,  centers  for  association  of 
impressions  and  impulses. 

In  the  animal  series,  a  parallel  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  race  is  shown  when  lower  ani- 
mal forms  are  compared  with  higher  ones,  for 
phylogenetically  the  differentiation  of  the  ner- 
vous.system  is  correlated  with  the  psychic  progress 
of  animals,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary 
instincts,  the  first  evidences  of  sentiment  and 
memory,  and  extending  to  manifestations  Of  in* 
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telligence  and  conscious  will  in  the  anthropoid     pariaon    in    understanding  the  psychology   of 


Another  paper,  by  Mile.  Goldsmith,  presented 
the  results  of  her  experiments  upon  certain 
Gshes,  which  showed  that  these  fishes  did  not 
recognize  their  own  eggs,  but  did  recognize  their 
neats,  in  a  way,  as  places  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  being  in  and  had  worked  to  make.  The 
guarding  of  the  nests  by  the  males  is  to  be  at- 
tributed more  to  an  instinctive  desire  to  defend 
that  place  than  to  an  idea  of  protecting  the 
eggs. 

Knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  lower 
animal  forms  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  com- 


A  paper  presented  by  Drs.  Hachet  and  Sou- 
plot  stated  that  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of 
associating  their  impressions  directly,  and  so  de- 
riving complex  impressiona,  which,  once  formed, 
they  can  never  dissociate  again  into  the  original 
simple  impressions.  With  the  vertebrates,  psy- 
chology consists  in  dissociating  the  elements  of 
these  old  complexes  and  combining  them  in  new 
ways.  We  recognize  this  as  the  power  of  adap- 
tation and  take  it  as  a  criterion  of  intelligence. 
Training  increases  the  animal'a  powera  of  adap- 
tation. 


THE  SINISTER  SIDE  OF  JAPAN'S  PURPOSE. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  tribute  and  ad- 
miration for  Japan's  ability  in  conducting 
her  present  war  with  Russia  and  her  disinterest- 
edness there  are  a  few — a  very  few — notes  of 
dissent.  In  Scribner's  for  August,  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Millard,  who  has  been  writing  a  number  of 
thoughtful,  analytical  articles  on  the  war  in  its 
larger  aspects,  and  who  has  been  many  months 
in  Japan  and  at  the  front,  has  an  analysis  of  the 
national  aims  of  both  Russia  and  Japan,  under 
the  title  "The  Fruits  of  Japan's  Victory,"  It  ia 
exceedingly  difficult,  he  believes,  to  estimate  the 
Japanese  ambitions  and  tendencies,  because  of 
what  he  terms  the  popular  misconceptions  among 
Western  peoples,  based  on  misinformation  sys- 
tematically and  intentionally  disseminated,  he 
contends,  by  a  well-organized  Japanese  publicity 
propaganda,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
London  newa  agencies.  Mr.  Millard  quotes  a 
distinguished  and  well-informed  Oriental  as  say- 
ing that  the  greatest  force  in  the  readjustment 
which  must  follow  the  war  will  be  public  opinion 
in  America  and  England.  To  gain  this  opinion, 
British  antipathy  to  Russia  and  sympathy  with 
her  ally,  Japan,  has,  Mr.  Millard  claims,  colored 
all  the  news  which  iiaa  gone  out  to  the  world 

through  British  sources.     The  Anglo -Japanese  tbb  newer  japab. 

alliance,  he  declares,  further,  was  in  itself  the 
determining  cause  with  Japan  of  her  attack  npon 
Port  Arthur. 


The  foreign  press  published  in  Chlnaaud  Japan  ba«, 
until  very  recently,  been  almost  exclusively  in  British 
hands,  which  was  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  favora- 
ble presentation  of  the  British  point  of  view.  As  a 
mle,  editors  and  reporters  on  these  papers  are  employed 
as  correspondents  for  the  English  and  American  press, 
and  their  correspondence  naturally  has  reflected  the 
Interests  in  which  their  respective  papers  were  pub- 
lished. Mind,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  any  great  preponderance  of  news  forwarded  from 


these  sources  was  false,  or  even  Improperly  colored; 
bnt  I  do  think  that  the  general  resnlt  was,  in  matterB 
that  could  be  given  a  political  bearing,  calcalat«d  to 
represent  England  and  Japan,  so  far  as  far-Eastern 

events  were  concerned,  In  a  generally  favorable  light, 
and  Russia  in  a  generally  unfavorable  light. 

Moreover,  Japan  has  for  the  past  ten  years, —  . 
ever  since,  in  fact,  her  diplomatic  defeat  «t  the 
hands  of  RuBaia,  Germany,  and  France, — main- 
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tained  a  press  propaganda  of  vast  extent  and 
keen,  subtle  power. 

A  Japanese  press  bureau  was  established  in  London, 
with  branches  in  Europe  and  indirect  connections  in 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Japanese  point 
of  view  conspicuously  to  the  fore.  This  bureau  sup- 
plies special  articles  for  publication  to  various  news- 
distributing  concerns  which  operate  in  England,  Eu- 
rope, and  America.  It  abK>  supplies  a  special  telegraph 
news  service  free  to  all  newspapers  published  in  the 
Orient  that  will  print  it,  and  most  of  them  do.  A 
number  of  newspapers  and  publications  are  directly, 
though  surreptitiously,  subsidized,  especially  papers 
printed  in  the  far  East.  Even  the  Chinese  native  press 
is  not  neglected,  but  is  said  to  print  news  telegrams 
and  special  articles  supplied  by  the  Japanese. 

THE    "  REAL    CAUSES  "    OF    THE    WAR. 

Mr.  Millard  believes  that  a  great  many  of  our 
notions  of  Japan's  purposes  are  false,  and  he  sets 
about  correcting  them.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
war,  he  maintains  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
''  neither  belligerent  has  any  rights  involved  ; 
both  have  interests^  but  no  rights y  The  actual 
cause  of  the  war,  as  he  sees  it,  he  puts  in  these 
words  : 

Stripped  of  diplomatic  verbiage  and  the  pretenses  of 
special  advocacy,  the  positions  of  the  opposing  powers 
amounted  to  about  this :  Russia,  desiring  to  extend  her 
influence  in  the  Orient  and  secure  an  open  port  on  the 
Pacific,  and  finding  in  her  path  territories  belonging  to 
nations  too  feeble  to  protect  them,  under  various  pre- 
texts had  seized  Manchuria  and  was  making  tentative 
encroachments  upon  Korea,  in  both  cases  in  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  the  political  sovereigns  of  the  countries 
and  the  treaty  rights  therein  of  other  nations.  Japan, 
newly  awakened  to  a  great  ambition  to  extend  her 
prestige  and  territory,  and  seeing  in  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia's policy  the  final  closing  of  her  only  avenue  to  ex- 
pansion, coveting  for  herself  the  disputed  territories, 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  check  by  diplomatic 
means  the  Russian  advance,  resolved  upon  war  rather 
than  abandon  her  own  projects. 

This  writer  has  no  toleration  for  the  idea  that 
popular  opinion  in  Japan  is  any  freer  or  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  support  of  the  war  than  it 
is  in  Russia.  The  masses  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, he  declares,  have  no  better  knowledge  of 
public  and  foreign  affairs  than  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Russia.  Japan  is  ruled  by  an  oli- 
garchy, <'  which  includes  some  very  brilliant  and 
a  large  number  of  able  men." 

The  Japanese  oligarchy  rules  Japan  Just  as  the  Bns- 
sian  oligarchy  rules  Russia,  by  seeking  the  approval  of 
the  people  only  when  it  is  compelled  to,  and  no  of  tener. 
The  people  have  really  almost  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  are  fewer  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar discontent  than  in  Russia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  more  indifferent  to  a  direct  influence  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  that  they  are  better  governed.  But  in  a 
great  war,  with  its  consequent  human  and  other  sacri- 
flces,  it  was  prudent  to  secure  popular  approval,  which 


the  government  set  to  work  to  gain.  One  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  that  Japanese  statesmen  have  long  been 
preparing  for  this  war  is  the  manner  by  which  public 
opinion  has  been  shaped  to  meet  the  emergency,  while 
Russia's  unpreparedness  and  lack  of  political  unanim- 
ity show  that  however  her  far-Eastern  policy  may  have 
led  toward  it,  she  failed  to  realize  that  it  was  at  hand.  . 

THE    GREATER,    NEWER   JAPAN. 

Assuming  as  a  fact  that  needs  no  proof  that 
the  Japanese  demands  and  ambition  have  grown 
as  a  consequence  of  the  empire's  success  in  the 
war,  Mr.  Millard  proceeds  to  recount  some  of 
the  subtle,  *' insidious  work  of  the  propaganda" 
in  preparing  the  Japanese  people,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  the  imperial  ambition. 
The  greater,  newer  Japan,  with  more  territory 
on  the  mainland  than  in  the  islands  themselves, 
looms  up  before  him  as  the  clearly  defined  aim 
of  a  few  ambitious  Japanese  statesmen.  He 
says,  speaking  of  public  opinion  at  the  Japanese 
capital : 

I  have  noticed  colored  cartoons  in  the  shops,  couched 
in  the  same  spirit  of  vainglorious  pride  that  character- 
izes the  war  prints,  outlining  the  newer  Japan  which 
will  be  the  result  of  the  war.  Delineated  in  map  form, 
these  cartoons  make  a  very  pretty  geographical  com- 
position, calculated  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  Japanese  imperialism.  They  embrace  that 
part  of  Siberia  east  of  the  Amur,  including  the  island 
of  Saghalien ;  the  eastern  half  of  Manchuria,  or  the 
Liao-tung  proper  somewhat  extended ;  and  the  whole 
of  Korea.  This  converts,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  the  Sea  of  Japan  into  another  inland  sea,  politi- 
cally speaking.  It  is  truly  a  very  pretty  ambition  that 
is  thus  sinking  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  average 
Japanese.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  is  being  quietly  stimulated  by  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy, which  is  at  present  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  military  party,  and  if  occasion  arise  it  may  be 
pointed  to  as  a  reason  why  the  government  cannot  com- 
ply with  its  flrst  announced  intentions.  The  war  party 
is  so  completely  in  the  saddle  that  it  scarcely  deifies  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions,  much  less  be  influenced  by  the 
civil  branches,  of  the  administration.  Conservatism  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  into  the  background.  The  war 
department^  rules  the  country,  and  for  the  moment 
sways  the  destiny  and  impulses  of  the  nation.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Mukden,  Baron  Kodama,  chief  of  the 
general  staff  and  the  real  brains  of  the  army,  returned 
to  Tokio  to  consult  with  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  All  military  plans  stopped 
when  Mukden  was  taken.  Beyond  there  begins  a  new 
policy,  bom  of  the  confldence  of  success. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Scrthner's^  Mr.  Millard 
has  another  article  on  <<  The  Financial  Prospects 
of  Japan,"  in  which  he  considers  the  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
their  securing  additional  foreign  loans.  Mr. 
Millard  does  not  believe  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
foreign  countries  in  making  loans  in  the  future. 
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THE  BOYCOTT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND. 


A 


'« LEADING  ARTICLE"  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  June  presented  the  fight 
of  the  Poles  in  Russian  Poland  for  their  lan- 
guage in  the  administration  of  the  communes. 
'Simultaneously,  a  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  Polish  language  in  the  schools,  or,  ratlior, 
for  the  natioqalization  of  the  schools.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  grant  the 
demand  of  the  pupils  that  instruction  in  the 
schools  be  conducted  in  the  Polish  language, 
the  pupils  initiated  a  strike  of  the  schools  in 
Warsaw  and  in  other  cities.  The  movement 
was  later  taken  in  hand  by  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, the  Alliance  for  the  Nationalization  of  the 
Schools.  This  month  we  quote  from  an  article 
in  the  Cracow  Przegland  Wszechjwlski  (the  Pan- 
Polish  Review),  by  Roman  Dmowski,  which 
shows  why  the  Russian  school  in  Poland  is  boy- 
cotted. He  who  says  that  '^a  bad  school  is 
better  than  no  school  at  all,"  says  so,  observes 
Dmowski,  because  in  his  conviction  that  evil 
does  not  exceed  certain  limits  ;  if  he  should  be 
shown,  however,  that  those  limits  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Russian  school  in  Poland,  he 
would  say,  with  equally  strong  conviction,  that 
"it  is  better  with  no  school  at  all  than  with 
such  a  school." 

WHY    THE    RUSSIAN    SCHOOL    IS    BAD. 

Is  the  school  in  Russian  Poland  bad  for  the 
Poles  solely  because  the  language  of  instruction 
is  the  Russian  language  ;  because  the  teaching  of 
Russian  history,  language,  and  literature  occu- 
pies the  first  place,  while  the  Polish  language  is 
slighted, — even  conversation  in  the  school  in 
that  language  being  proscribed  ?  Or  has  the 
school  other  bad  sides  even  more  important  than 
the  language  of  instruction  ?  These  questions 
Dmowski,  who  has  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  subject  of  the  Russian  school,  and 
who  has  written  more  than  one  article  and  book 
on  that  subject,  answers  at  length  in  "the  article 
from  which  we  quote.  The  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  the  Russian  language  ;  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  Polish  language  from  the 
school ;  the  proscription  of  the  Polish  language 
in  the  conversation  of  the  school  children  ;  the 
replacing  of  Polish  teachers  by  Muscovite  teach- 
ers,— ^have  not  transformed  the  young  Polish  gen- 
erations into  Muscovites. 

The  pupils  of  the  Russian  schools  speak  Polish  just 
as  do  their  fathers,  who  attended  Polish  schools ;  they 
satisfy  their  intellectual  wants  with  the  aid  of  Polish 
books  and  Polish  periodicals  ;  and  frequently,  in  later 
life,  they  even  forget  the  Russian  language ;  while,  as 
for  the  feeling  for  union  with  the  Russian  nation  and 


Russian  state,  the  newest  political  currents  in  Poland 
must  surely  awaken  little  satisfaction,  in  that  respect, 
in  the  Russian  pedagogues. 

The  language  of  a  nation,  even  when  there  is 
no  sensible  defense  of  it,  is  not  changed  for  an- 
other in  one  or  two  generations.  For  that  there 
is  needed  the  constant,  equable  influence  of 
whole  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  school  may 
implant  political  tendencies.  For  those  tenden- 
cies to  take  root,  however,  depends  on  whether 
thoy  have  found  a  suitable  soil  in  the  souls  of  the 
youths  and  in  the  soul  of  the  community  to 
which  those  youths  belong. 

In  these  fields,  therefore,  only  such  naive  barbarians 
as  are  the  Russian  educators  of  our  youths  could  cotint 
on  a  rapid  success.  But  there  is  another  field, — there  U 
a  side  of  the  soul  much  more  impressionable,  much 
more  easily  pliable  to  external  influences  that  operate 
for  a  longer  time  on  an  individual,  on  a  generation, — 
especially  in  the  school  age,  in  the  age  between  the 
tenth  and  the  twentieth  year,  in  which  the  child  is  being 
transformed  into  a  man.  That  field  is  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  community,  which  is  transmitted  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  which  determines,  not  only 
the  type  of  its  collective  life,  but  even  the  possibility  of 
healthy  life,— for  the  life  of  a  given  community  can  de- 
velop normally  only  according  to  the  type  peculiar  to  it. 
In  that  field  the  Russian  educator  has  accomplished  an 
unheard-of  devastation. 

A  community  exists  by  what  its  past  has  be- 
queathed to  it.  That  legacy  is  not  only  the  fields 
cleared  for  cultivation,  the  villages  and  cities 
that  have  been  built,  the  monumental  edifices 
and  the  beaten  roads  ;  not  only  the  jows  of 
books  which  are  constantly  accumulating  upon 
the  shelves  of  its  libraries,  the  works  of  art  in 
its  galleries  ;  not  only  the  supply  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  arts,  tech- 
nics, and  culture  of  daily  life  ;  but  also,  and 
above  all,  the  moral  instincts,  sentiments,  and 
conceptions,  answering  to  the  family,  social,  and 
political  constitution,  produced  by  history.  Ed- 
ucation is  the  medium  of  transferring  this  moral 
heritage,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  social 
existence  of  the  community. 

MORAL    LOSS    BY    BUSSIFICATION. 

The  Russian  Government  has  rendered  the 
undertaking  of  this  task  entirely  impossible  for 
the  school  in  Poland  ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
made  that  school  an  instrument  of  destruction 
in  that  field.  The  Russian  teacher  belongs  to  a 
nation  to  which  the  Polish  social  institutions, 
the  Polish  customs,  beliefs,  views,  instincts, — ^the 
entire  Polish  type  of  life,  as  a  Western  type, — 
are  alien  and,  in  the  main,  hateful. 

The  Russian,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ideals,  desiring  a 
better  to-morrow  for  his  country,  instinctively  nnder^ 
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I«  was  present«d  to  Mr. 


RtAiiclK  that  tomorrow  fs  the  abolition  of  the  present 
NtAle  of  thiugs,  the  (lestruction  of  everything  that 
e.tiHt^  and  the  arranging  of  everythinjf  nnevr  o[i  the 
cleareil,  leveled  groiinil.  Anil  how  (loc;.*  he  feel  iti  rela- 
tion li)  a  foreign  country?  Whether  he  act  Id  Nuch  a, 
country  ok  n  common  hireling,  as  the  tool  of  the  govern- 
ment, .serving  to  ren'Icr  lasting  the  KuHHian  dominion 
in  thiLt  country,  or  aa  ii  Russian  iileiilist,  Slavophile, 
nnil  "nationalist,"  or  as  a  liberal  " humanitarinn," 
ilesiring  a  better  to-morrow  for  nil  peoples  alike, — the 
lyiK!  of  our  life  is  always  equally  alien  ami  hateful  to 
him  \  his  instincts  will  iLlways  impel  him  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  foundations  of  that  life,  whether  it  lie 
for  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  Kussinn  Gnvcrn- 
iiietiband  Ktate  or  for  the  Kussiaii  national  interests,  or 
fur  onr  own  good,  in  his  understanding.  Begardless  of 
what  general  aim  lights  his  way,  every  one  of  these 
Rus.slans,  having  an  inflnence  on  our  youths,  will,  coii- 
hcioualy,  or,  at  least,  instinctively,  extirpate  in  them 
Polish  "  aristocratism,"  as  he  calls  it;  will  combat 
Catholicism  :  will  excite  in  the  youths  a  loathing  of  the 
past  of  Polanil  as  "  the  past  of  a  land  of  nobles  i "  will 
deride  all  dignity,  all  moral  authority,  which  those 
J  outlis  recognine  in  their  family  and  their  community, 
because  the  Russian  ho-i  liecome  accustomed  to  see  in 
authority  only  violence  and  oppression,  and  to  obey 
only  such  authority,  or  to  hate  it  as  such.  He  will  iu- 
snlt,  in  the  Polish  youtha,  the  civilized  sense  of  humaa 
dignity,   regarding  that  sense  as  ilUnniit  (temerity). 


if  he  be  a  government  tool,  or  as  fhhihcUkuyn  ijnr- 
dimt  (aristocratic  pride),  if  he  be  a  nvlieal :  ho  will 
treat  peiiagogy  as  a  weeding  of  the  soli,  a  tearingout  of 
it  of  every  whit  that  grows  on  it.  in  order  to  prepare  it 
tor  a  new  sowing.  It  has  frequently  been  complained 
that  thoEe  who  come  to  Piiland  from  KiiHsia  an  tencli- 
ers  are  the  castaways  of  the  Russian  community.  In  a 
certain  nieosiire,  that  is  true  :  but  when  it  is  ii  question 
of  the  nbove-indIcate<l  moral  influence  on  the  youths,  it 
iloes  not  constitute  any  fundamenlal  difference. 

IIiTe  begins  the  inlluenoe  of  Hussian  rule  in 
Poland,  wliicli  is  the  most  (erriblo,  the  most 
ilccji-readiinp:,  the  tuajrniluilu  of  which  ia  not 
Only  iiniiersto'id  oven  by  the  Russian  agents 
thern  selves. 

Instead  of  protectors  and  friends,  instead  of  people 
conscious  of  the  dnty  of  continuing  the  educational 
work  ot  its  parents,  the  Polish  child  meets,  on  entering 
the  school,  arrivals  from  a  foreign  country,  who  do  not 
know,  do  not  understand,  whereby  this  community 
lives  and  what  it  nee<ls  for  life  ;  men  who  have  an  aver- 
sion to  our  type  of  life,  to  our  ethics,  to  our  conceptions 
of  probity  and  honor  ;  men  who,  from  hatred  of  us,  are 
ready  to  extirpate  all  this,  or  who,  at  be.st,  interpret 
falsely  to  themselves  the  most  excellent  sides  ot  the 
character  of  their  pupils,  and  consequently  i)erHecute 
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People  who  regard  the  school  and  the  matter 
of  education  too  formally  may  not  recognize 
that  tliese  have  an  importance  in  such  psycho- 
logical subtleties  as  the  moral  action  of  the 
teacher  on  the  pupil,  which  is  not  embraced  in 
the  school  programme,  and  which  cannot  be 
grasped  at  first  sight.  But,  to  continue  in  the 
words  of  the  author  already  quoted, 

the  moral  influence  exerted  on  our  j'ouths  by  the  Russian 
teacher  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  that  to  it  there 
gives  place  the  fact  that  those  youths  do  not  learn  their 
native  literature  and  history  in  the  school,  and  that  they 
learn  even  their  native  language  in  Russian.  One  can 
learn  his  native  language  outside  of  the  school  ;  one  can, 
though  with  difficulty,  learn  in  that  way  the  literature 
and  history  of  his  nation  ;  but  no  influence  outside  of  the 
school  is  able  to  repair  the  moral  damage,  the  devasta- 
tion, which  the  steady  influence  of  the  Russian  teacher 
causes  in  the  souls  of  the  youths.  The  human  indi- 
vidual must  suffer  for))eint,  put^  in  the  most  important 
years  of  his  life  —  the  perljd  of  universal  ripening — 
under  the  influence  of  alien  men,  absolute  barbarians, 
who,  even  involuntarily,  treat  most  brutally  that  which 
constitutes  the  most  delicate,  the  most  impressionable, 
side  of  the  young  feoul, — namely,  its  moral  constitution. 
Under  the  brutal  pressure  of  the  Muscovite,  gratifying 
his  wanton  cruelty,  or  acting  the  apostle  of  Russian 
civilization,  or  simply  indulging  his  biutal  nature, — 
the  elements  of  that  moral  constitution,  existing  in  the 
young  soul  as  yet  in  embryo,  whether  they  be  inherited 
instincts  or  conceptions  implanted  by  the  parents, 
break,  boil,  wither,  and,  sometimes,  are  torn  out  by  the 
roots.  Maiming  follows,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
victim.  That  which  centuries  of  civilized  social  exist- 
ence have  built  in  human  souls  perishes,  or  becomes 
distorted,  in  one  generation,  under  the  action  of  the 
spiritual  vandalism  of  the  educational  horde,  which 
does  not  even  give  itself  an  account  of  its  acts.  Who- 
ever will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect  more  deeply 
on  this  matter,  on  the  result^s  of  the  education  of  our 
youths  in  such  a  school,  will  easily  understand  whence 


have  come  the  changes  of  the  moral  physiognomy  of 
our  community,  changes  which  are  striking  in  the 
younger  generations.  .  .  .  He  will  understand  why  the 
entire  type  of  life  of  our  university  youths  has  become 
similar  to  the  Russian  type  of  life. 

SOCIAL    DEGENERATION    EVIDENT. 

Simultaneously,  *'  the  conceptions  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  life  have  scattered,  and  the 
moral  system  of  the  community  has,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  become  lax.  On  religion,  on 
the  future  of  the  nation,  on  the  family  and  its 
constitution,  on  the  internal  social  relations,  on 
the  relation  of  the  nation  to  the  state,  on  the 
duties  of  son,  husband,  father,  citizen,  Pole, — 
every  one  looks  as  he  pleases." 

There  is  scarcely  anything  generally  acknowleged, 
binding,  sacred.  We  are  beginning  to  be  like  a  throng 
of  immigrants  from  all  possible  countries  in  some 
American  city  who  have  only  that  in  common  that 
they  earn  their  bread  in  identical  conditions,  that  th'ey 
must  hold  intercourse  in  the  same  generally  accepted 
language,  that  over  the  conduct  of  all  there  watches 
one  and  the  same  policeman.  But  there  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  old- American  community  rapidly  assimi- 
lates the  medley,  imposes  its  moral  system  on  it,  and 
cements  it  gradually  into  one  homogeneous  whole ; 
while  here,  there  is  no  such  agent, — here,  the  whole  is 
scattering  more  and  more.  .  .  .  We  are  already,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  disorganized.  Whence  is  there 
such  a  rapid  progress  in  this  fatal  direction  ?  To  this 
there  contributes  many  factors,  but  the  most  important 
of  them  certainly  is  the  Russian  school, — this  education 
of  our  youths  by  alien  men,  to  whom  our  type  of  life, 
our  past,  and  the  ethics  produced  by  it,  are  repugnant 
and  hateful. 

Hence,  the  whole  Polish  community  demands 
a  Polish  school — a  school  with  Polish  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  and  with  Poles  as  teachers. 


DO  RUSSIANS  THEMSELVES  REALLY  EXPECT  REFORMS? 


THERE  are  serious  misgivings  among  Rus- 
sian Liberals  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
proposed  reforms.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
by  these,  it  is  felt,  to  a]>oli8h  the  spirit  of  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  slight  concessions  granted 
will  remain  more  nominal  than  real.  ''  For  all 
the  deep  s(»cr(?cy  wliich  had  surrounded  the  la- 
l)or8  of  the  liulyghin  commission,"  says  the  Rus- 
sian weekly,  Pravo,  ''its  project,  as  finally  elab- 
orated, became  known  to  the  public  through 
the  Xovnyp  Vreniya^  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
bureaucracy,  and  tlie  motives  that  guided  the 
authors  of  this  unique  system  of  imperial  re- 
form are  no  longer  a  mystery." 

May  we  expect  that  this  fomi  will  answer  the  popu- 
lar needs,  that  it  will  direct  the  latter  into  legitimate 


channel.s,  and  that  it  will  bring  tranquillity  to  the  coun- 
try ?  According  to  the  project,  the  idea  of  popular  par- 
ticipation in  matters  of  higher  government  has  no  roots 
in  the  conditions  of  the  national  life.  All  the  attempts 
to  limit  the  ruler's  power  originated  in  insignificant 
circles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  ruling  power 
had  e.ssentially  changed  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Such  is  apparently  the  essence  of  the  proj- 
ect which  is  calculated  to  bring  about  the  gradual 
tranquilization  of  the  country  through  the  convocation 
of  popular  representatives.  But  there  is  here  a  very 
serious  misunderstanding.  It  is  certain  that  only  po- 
litical charlatans  and  persons  whose  ideals  are  circum- 
scribed by  government  subsidies,  etc.,  like  Prince  Mesh- 
cherski  or  Gringmut,  can  allow  themselves  to  claim 
that  all  the  existing  confusion  is  due  to  the  desire  of 
some  |)arty  leaders  to  secure  comfortable  berths  and  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  public  pie.    Yet  whoever  la 
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'How  the  Ciftr  "re 


capable  of  considering  seriously  the  fate  of  his  country 
cannot  but  see  that  the  whole  land  \a  shaken  to  Ita 
foundations,  that  everything  la  detached  from  the  old 
moorings.  Had  the  present  rtglmc  been  capable  of 
KatiafyinK  even  partly  the  crying  needs  of  the  day,  no 
abstract  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  one  or  another 
government  eyetem  would  have  availed  to  spur  it  to 


wholly  insolvent,  a 

Having  realized  its  impotency  even  oEBciallJ, 
tills  bureaucracy  directB  all  its  energies  toward 
self-preservation,  and  becomes  thus  an  empire 
within  an  empire. 

Legielative  activity  consists  now  of  mere  form  with- 
out contents ;  the  country,  ruined  by  a  plundering  sys- 
tetn  of  manattenieut,  is  groaning  and  strangling  in  the 
vise  of  arbitrariness ;  and  that  difference  of  opinion  of 
wliich  the  pi  _iect  spealss  is  no  longer  a  mere  difference, 
but  an  implacable,  mad  hatred,  tosnch  an  extent  that, 
as  was  repeatedly  admitted  even  by  the  Qrazhdnnln, 
Russian  men  rejoice  at  their  own  defeats.  Under  con- 
ditions like  thewe,  all  must  realize  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  live  thus. 

Aside  from  the  nominal  modification  of  the 
fundamental  laws,  everything  remains  essentially 
as  of  old  ;  not  a  single  bureaucratic  institution 
is  touched,  and  the  bureaucracy  remains  master 
of  the  situation.  "Two  months  ago,"  continues 
this  writer.  "Trof.  E.  D.  Grimm  concluded  his 
brilliant  article  on  our  political  conditions  with 
the  words:  'The  government  cannot  by  any 
means  stop  the  decay  of  the  old  order  of  things  ; 
on  it  depends  only  one  thing. — not  to  carry 
matters  to  a  violent  revolution.'  " 

Now,  after  the  incldente  of  L6dz,  Odessa,  and  Libau, 
if  there  is  still  anything  that  depends  on  It,  it  should 
be  done  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow,  resolutely,  honestly, 
consistently.  The  salvation  of  Russia  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  a  slAte  of  sie^e  that  oppresses  the  people  more 
than  does  the  discontent  itjtelf,  but  in  a  resolute  break- 
ing with  the  post,  with  which  non-offlcial  Russia  has 
already  parted  forever. 


SVEN  HEDIN  ON  NORWAY  AND  THE  PURPOSES  OF  RUSSIA. 


A  WARNING  to  Norway  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  her  revolution  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  German  weekly,  Wfirhe.  In  con- 
cluding his  discasBion  of  the  separation,  Dr. 
Hedin  says : 

The  entire  Norwegian  people  is  now  exulting.  It  is 
as  if  they  bad  gained  a  splendid  victory  l^od  shaken  oS 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  To  an  onlooker  of  cool 
and  calm  judgment,  this  artiflcial  and  fanatical  entbnsl- 
flsm  presents  a  touchinn  and  melancholy  spectacle. 
They  sing  themselves  hoarse  with  the  admirable,  mag- 
nificent national  song,  "Yes,  we  love  this  land"  (by 
BjQrnstjerne  BjOrnsou).  They  sing  like  doves  which, 
while  cooing,  do  not  perceive  the  lurking  hawk  which 
is  resting  upon  outetretcbed  wings.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  Norwegian  revolution,  a  Russian  journal,  the 
Slovn,  contained  a  ftrst  warning.  An  eminent  English- 
man, who  is  sojourning  here  in  order  to  study  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  Informed  me  yesterday  that  the  Wouo  obtains 
commuiiicAtlons  of  this  nature  from  a  very  prominent 
source.    The  Russian  journal  recalls  the  fact  that  Bud 


sia  was  one  of  the  participants  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  that  she  thereby  asi-umed  a  certein  responsibility 
(or  Norway— a  responsibility  which  must  become  spe- 
cially important  at  a  moment  when  the  position  of  Nor- 
way has  changed  completely  from  that  which  she  occu- 
pied at  that  time.  And  the  Slovo  adds  that  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England  are  directly  interested  in  Scan- 
dinavian politics.  For  each  one  of  these  stet«s  it  most 
be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  significance  under  whose 
particular  influence  Norway,  after  her  separation  from 
Sweden,  will  fall. 

The  day,  then,  following  that  dissolution  of 
the  union  for  whose  ravolutionary  character 
Norway  is  alone  responsible,  Russift  sounds  a 
first  warning  signal. 

Russia  already  brands  Norway,  marks  It  as  a  future 
bone  of  contention  between  the  three  great  powers 
neighboring  on  Norway,  and  she  lete  It  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  none  of  those  powers  singly  dare  take  her 
under  it«  protection.    "  Earope  does  not  like  changes,'* 
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it  has  been  said.  The  Norwegian  revolution  has  caused 
a  most  disastrous  shifting  of  the  north  European  balance 
of  power  ;  the  responsibility  rests  upon  those  men,  Mich- 
elsen,  LOvland,  Nansen,  and  others  who  incited  their 
countrymen  to  a  rash  step  for  which  they  are  now  glori- 
fied as  heroes  of  liberty.  They  will  one  day  stand  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Europe  and  of  history,  and  it  will 
be  a  severe  sentence  that  will  be  passed  upon  them  and 
their  deeds. 

It  can  now  be  understood,  Dr.  Hedin  con- 
tinues, why  the  Swedes  maintain  an  attitude  of 
quiet  and  calm. 

We  know  the  Russians  but  too  well.  The  Swedes 
and  the  Russians  respect  each  other  on  the  strength  of 
this  ancient  experience,  and  there  is  a  heartfelt  wish  on 
both  sides  of  the  Baltic  that  the  peace  between  us  of 
nearly  a  liundred  years'  duration  may  not  be  broken  by 
any  sort  of  discord.  Norway  does  not  possess  this  ex- 
perience, and  its  fore\2iost  organs  of  the  press  vouch  for 
it  that  Russia  positively  does  not  need  an  ice-free 
Atlantic  harbor,  not  even  after  she  has  been  driven 
from  the  Pacific.  What  did  the  Slovo  mean  by  its  first 
warning  signal  ?  On  the  side  of  the  English  it  iiasbeen 
said  that  such  a  warning  announces  impending  action. 
They  can  then  say:  "W©  warned  you  to  absolve  us 
from  the  responsibility  which  we  assumed ;  now  you 
yourself  must  bear  the  consequences."  Finmarken  is 
Norway's  blind-gut,  and  on  account  of  the  excesses  of 
that  country  this  blind-gut  is  more  than  ever  exposed 
to  infiammation.    Let  us  assume  that  the  operation  by 


which  **this  useless  and  superfluous  part  of  the  body" 
is  removed  passes  off  very  smoothly,  and  time  heals 
every  wound. 

Sweden,  we  are  assured,  will  not  hasten  to  the 
succor  of  the  patient  with  "■  a  supply  of  strength- 
ening iron  pills  kept  on  hand  for  his  benefit." 
Russia  does  not  aspire  to  territorial  expansion 
in  Europe.  "  She  may  thank  Heaven  if  she  suc- 
ceeds in  maintaining  her  present  possessions." 

But  it  may  some  time  happen  that  Rus.sia  will  think 
it  necessary  for  her  to  have  an  Atlantic  port  which 
shall  be  thirty  or  forty  sailing  days  nearer  to  England 
than  Alexandrovsk,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  she  need  not  step  upon  one  foot  of  Swedish  soil. 
What  would  England  do  in  the  face  of  such  an  event? 
Fortify  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ?  Increase 
her  navy,  since  a  portion  of  it  would  be  constantly  sta- 
tionary on  account  of  the  threatening  neighborhood  of 
Russia?  A  new  Balkan  Peninsula  Scandinavia  can 
hardly  become  as  long  as  we  Swedes  maintain  the  calm 
dictated  by  sagacity.  But  Norway  may  one  day  become 
a  new  Korea,  when  the  political  constellation  presents 
a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  does  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  alone  the  geographical  resemblance 
which  prompts  me  to  this  comparison,  but  the  fact, 
which  is  preeminently  true  in  our  time,  that  small 
states,  if  they  offer  even  the  slightest  attraction  to  a 
neighboring  great  power,  and  do  not  keep  perftjctly 
quiet,  are  easily  absorbed. 


THE    FALL  OF  THE  KUYPER   MINISTRY  IN  HOLLAND. 


FOR  some  years  a  condition  of  things  has  ex- 
isted in  The  Netherlands  scarcely  conceiv- 
ahle  in  connection  with  any  other  constitutional 
government  of  the  present  day, — the  control  of 
the  government  by  a  clerical  party,  and  that  a 
Protestant  party  of  the  strictest  Calvinistic  type. 
At  the  liead  of  this  was,  and  for  that  matter  still 
is,  so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Kuyper,  one  of  the  stanchest  advocates  and 
supporters  of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  and  the 
foremost  leader  of  the  ultra-Calvinistic  wing  of 
the  Reformed  Churcli.  This  energetic  and  ver- 
satile man,  though  such  an  extreme  pietist,  be- 
came premier  of  Holland.  His  ministry  lias  just 
been  overtlirown,  and  Dr.  Kuyper  has  been  rel- 
egated to  his  study,  where  his  tireless  pen  elab- 
orates many  a  pamphlet  and  book  and  his  active 
brain  guides  the  affairs  of  the  Standaard,  the 
most  conservative  paper  in  the  kingdom. 

The  cause  that  led  to  the  fall  of  this  ministry 
was  the  adoption  and  formulation  into  a  law  of 
a  new  educational  project,  embracing  both  the 
schools  of  lower  grade  and  the  universities.  An 
article  in  the  Dutch  review  I)e  Gids^  of  Amster- 
dam, outlines  the  situation. 

The  new  plan  of  higher  education  contemplated  the 


granting  to  particular  colleges  and  universities  estab* 
lished  by  associations  or  corporations  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  national  univer- 
sities, including  what  is  in  Holland  known  as  the  jus 
promovendiy — the  right  of  conferring  degrees  upon 
graduates.  The  debate  in  the  Chambers  on  this  point 
was  very  sharp.  The  opposition  to  this  law  was  based 
particularly  upon  two  points, — viz.,  (1)  the  permission 
included  in  the  law  to  establish  private  universities  for 
or  with  sectarian  instruction  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  by  the 
establishment  of  such  particular  or  private  colleges  or 
universities  the  standard  of  higher  public  education 
would  be  lowered  and  the  former  would  more  and 
more  crowd  the  latter  aside ;  and  (8)  that  such  non- 
national  schools  would  require  to  be  supported  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  state,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law. 

The  opposition  to  the  new  law  for  lower  educa- 
tion was  based  upon  the  same  general  objections 
as  lay  against  the  law  for  higher  education^  and, 
in  addition,  upon  the  lack  of  proper  safeguards 
furnished  by  the  law  against  the  intrusion  of 
clerical  and  sectarian  influence,  and  the  omission 
of  a  proper  guarantee  that  the  education  given 
in  the  particular  or  private  schools  should  be 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  that  furnished  by  the 
public  schools. 

The  new  primary-school  law  also  contemplated 
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the  pensioning  of  all  teachers,  wliether  employed 
in  the  national  or  private  schools.  To  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  the  first-named,  there 
was  no  opposition,  because  the  teacher  employed 
by  the  state  is,  ipso  facto,  a  state  official,  and 
therefore  constitutionally  entitled  to  a  pension, 
like  every  other  employee  of  the  state.  But  the 
teacher  in  a  private  school  is  employed  by  a 
privato  association  or  corporation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  civil  list,  which  is  na- 
tional and  governmental. 

These  educational  laws  were  unanimously  supported 
by,  if  they  did  not  wholly  originate  with,  the  clericals, 
or  the  Anti-Revolutionary  party,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, of  which  Dr.  Kuyper  is  the  astute  and  able 
leader  and  head.  They  had  the  undivided  support  also 
of  the  Catholics,  but  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Liberals  and  all  the  anti-clericals,  including  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  Anti-Revolutionists  and  Catholics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Liberals  and  their  allies  on  the 
other,  form,  respectively,  the  Right  and  Left  in  the 
Chambers. 

The  question  was  "  rushed  through  "  and  car- 
ried by  the  Right  by  a  strict  party  vote.  And 
it  was  upon  this  that  the  Kuyper  ministry  went 
before  the  country.  The  elections  for  members 
of  the  Chambers  were  held  on  two  days,  the 
H)th  and  the  28th  of  June  last. 

DUTCH    ELECTION    METHODS. 

The  Dutch  parliamentary  elections  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  a  mistake  or  incompleteness  in 
the  vote  of  a  district  may  be  rectified  at  a  sub- 
sequent election  to  be  held  within  a  limited 
period  from  the  first.  If,  for  example,  no  can- 
didate secures  the  required  two-thirds  majority 
in  any  district,  another  election  is  set  for  a  sub- 
sequent day  in  the  district  involved.  In  case 
one  person  should  be  elected  to  represent  more 
than  one  district,  as  may  happen,  the  successful 
candidate  selects  the  particular  district  that  he 
prefers  to  represent,  whereupon  another  elec- 
tion is  held  for  candidates  to  fill  the  unsupplied 
vacancies.  This  may  explain  why  there  were 
two  elections  in  Holland,  one  on  June  16  and 
another  on  June  28. 

The  vote  of  the  16th,  though  not  decisive, 
strongly  indicated  how  the  tide  was  turning,  and 
already  proved  a  moral  defeat  to  Dr.  Kuyper. 
The  vote  for  candidates  of  the  Left  was  every- 
where increased.  Even  where  the  government 
remained  victorious,  the  strength  of  the  minori- 
ty  of  1901  had  enormously  increased,  and  the 
Anti- Revolutionists,  or  pro-clericals,  had  sus- 
tained correspondingly  severe  losses.  While  the 
Catholics,  who  had,  of  course,  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  new  education  laws,  retained  each  of 
their  twenty-five  seats,  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Kuy- 


per were  defeated  even  in  their  chief  strong- 
holds. The  people  had  indicated  even  in  that 
first  election  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the 
Kuyper  regime ;  the  turning-point  had  come  ; 
presently  the  politics  of  the  state  would  change 
for  good. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  June  the  telegraph  flashed 
the  news  of  the  final  vote  throughout  the  kingdom, 
evoking  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  entire  anti-clerical 
population.  As  soon  as  the  bulletins  anywhere  an- 
nounced the  result,  the  crowds  sent  up  a  jubilant  shout 
and  every  tongue  joined  in  some  one  of  the  many  cam- 
paign songs,  such  as  "  Kuyper  must  pack  up  and  go, 
hi,  ha,  ho  !"  or,  "In  the  name  of  Freedom,  Kuyper  must 
step  down  and  out ! " 

The  yoke  of  Kuyper  had  been  shaken  oflf;  the 
man  of  the  common  people,  as  his  adherents  loved  to 
call  him,  had  been  compelled  to  succumb.  The  Left 
had  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  To  be  sure,  they 
had  elected  only  fifty-two  members,  against  the  forty- 
eight  of  the  Right,  a  meager  majority  of  four,  but  yet 
more  than  the  most  sanguine  had  looked  for  on  the  16th. 
The  most  that  was  then  hoped  for  was  a  deadlock, 
which,  however,  would  also  have  compelled  the  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry.  The  thing  of  supreme  impor- 
tance was  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  members  of  the 
Left.  Almost  everywhere,  their  majorities  were  large ; 
even  in  districts  where,  although  success  seemed  as- 
sured, the  Liberals  looked  for  no  more  than  a  narrow 
escape  from  defeat,  the  majorities  reached  into  the  hun- 
dreds. 

The  elections  of  1905  will  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  organized  politics  in  The  Nether- 
lands. Such  tremendous  clerical  majorities  and 
such  bitter  party  hatred  as  have  obtained  in  late 
years  will  be  relegated  to  the  past.  Whether 
Rome  will  reinain  true  to  its  late  ally,  the  Prot- 
estant clericals,  may  well  be  doubted.  The  se- 
verest blow  in  tliis  contest  falls  upon  Dr.  Kuyper 
himself.  It  i  his  own  partisans  who  must  pay 
the  score.  The  Anti-Revolutionists,  the  Ortho- 
dox Reformed,'  lose  no  less  than  eight  seats, 
while  the  Catholics  retain  every  place  they  held 
before  the  last  elections.  The  Kuyper  govern- 
ment has  received  its  death-blow  in  The  Nether- 
lands. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  the  exit  of  this 
late  premier  and  that  of  one  of  his  notable  predecessors, 
Thorbecke.  When  the  latter  had  to  quit  the  field  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  some  day  he  would  be 
recalled  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Dr.  Kuyper,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  depart  with  no  indicat^ion  as  to  what 
the  political  future  may  bring  him.  What  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  entire  confidence  is  that  this  statesman  will 
never  again  guide  the  ship  of  state. 

Although  such  a  small  majority  as  that  in  which  the 
Left  can  count  cannot  give  rise  to  a  strong,  energetic, 
enterpri9ing  government  policy,  the  country  is  to  be 
congiiatulated  on  this  inestimable  fact, — viz.,  for  a  cler- 
ical government  there  is  and  can  be  no  longer  room  in 
Holland.  In  this  lies  the  victory ;  and  this  fully  justi- 
fies all  the  exultation. 
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WHAT  DID  THE  KAISER  SAY  TO  THE  CZAR? 


1'HE  mystery  surrounding  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  the  Russian  Uzar  on 
the  coast  ci[  .Sweden,  recently,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  iiiiich  comment  in  European  periodicals. 
It  will  proljalily  never  bi;  known  what  their  maj- 
esties really  said,  but  the  clever  and  celebrated 
political  and  economic  writer,  K.  N'aumann,  a 
shrewd  German  who  has  more  than  once  cleared 
up  diplomatic  mysteries,  makes  a  guess  and  pub- 
liahes  his  idea  of  tlie  gist  of  this  conversation  in 
the  llilfe,  of  ISerlin.  Imagining  the  two  mon- 
archs  to  be  sitting  before  the  window  of  the 
cabin  on  the  German  Emperor's  yacht,  Herr 
N'aumann  reports  the  following  conversation  : 

Kaiser  :  "  Do  you  see  the  little  veitsel  out  tliere  F  It 
Sa  probably  a  Swede.  There  in  one  more  !  Shall  wu 
open  the  window  ?    We  are  Htill  alone." 

Czar  ;  "  One  is  never  alone  ! " 

Kaiser:  "Here  we  are  alone." 

Czar  :  "  I  must  speak  with  you.  There  is  ho  much 
on  my  mind,  and  I  need  somebody  who  does  not  want 
something  at  me." 

Kaiser:  "How  do  you  know  that  I  do  nut  want 
anything  of  yuu*  Perhaps  I  do  want  a  great  deal. 
BlUow  has  a  whole  portfotiDful  of  things  ready  to  be 
presented  to  you  at  the  opportune  time.     Hut  now 


speak  out !  You  know  that  our  ancestors  have  treated 
each  other  as  brethren." 

CZAK :  "Will  you  frankly  tell  me  what  you  thiuk 
of  our  position  ?" 

Kaiser  ;  "We  follow  with  regret  all  your  steps,  and 
we  hope  that  the  present  time  of  trial  will  soon  be  over. 
Ot  course,  we  have  but  the  sentiments  of  heattleet 
friend.''hip,  as  usual." 

CzAK  :  "You  do  not  want  to  understand.  T  feel  as 
if  everything  were  breaking  down.  I  decided  not  to  be 
moved  by  anything,  but  when  I  am  alone,  and  when  I 
see  the  little  ones  !  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  you  would  do." 

Kaiser  :  "  Make  peace  and  control  the  revolution." 

CzAR:  "Witl«  is  going  over.  The  peace  will  cost 
many  sacrifices,  but  the  war  also.  I  wish  I  had  died 
out  there  !  I  did  not  want  the  war, — it  was  necessitat- 
ed by  an  injustice  without  equal.  The  day  transmit- 
ting the  news  about  the  torpedo  fleet  was  terrible. 
And  then  Kuropatkiu.  And  so  it  goes,  month  by 
month.    Sometimes  I  think  nothing  is  true  V' 

Kaiseh  ;  "  Our  people,  the  merchants  of  Hamburg, 
used  to  say  :  'The  first  damage  is  the  best,  because  it  la 
the  cheapest.'  You  must  make  peace,— -then  you  have 
free  "hands." 

Czar  :  "And  what  shall  we  do  then  f " 

Kaiser  :  "That  is  very  simple.  You  suppose  that 
you  are  Nicholas  I.    Do  you  know  what  he  did  t" 

Czar  :  "  I  know  It,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it. 
I  always  think  of  Iiouis  of  France.  He  was  such  a 
nian  as  I.  and  at  that  time  the  revolution  was  not  as 
mean  a^  now.  Only  think— our  Sei^ius  !  And  all  the 
others  \  Now  something  seems  to  have  happened  to  our 
old  honorable  Pobyedonostzev.  Oh  \  it  is  not  human ; 
it  is  barbarous,  pagan  '.    Such  a  hell  never  existed  !" 

Kaiser  ;  "  You  must  be  more  Arm.  This  I  have  re- 
solved tu  tell  you,— that,  first,  all  rebellion  must  be 
crushed  before  you  make  the  least  concessions.  II  you 
prove  weak  you  are  lost." 

CzAR:  "But  lam  weak." 

Kaiser:  "We all  are  hut  men.  Yet  a  ruler  most 
forget  himself  and  rather  fall  in  the  fight  than  give  up. 
When  he  lias  shown  that  he  is  the  lord,  then  he  shall 
consider  the  wishes  at  his  subjects,  but  not  before.  We 
all  stand  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  nobody  knows 
whom  it  strikes  first.  Itisnotonly  so  in  Russia.  Come, 
let  us  be  brotherly  and  brave  1" 

Czar  :  "  I  thank  you.    I  will  consider  it." 

Tlien  there  was  silence  for  a  while.  The 
Kaiser  looked  tlioughtfully  and  very  seriously 
out  of  tiie  window,  as  if  he  wished  to  catch  the 
little  clouds  swimming  away  out  on  the  horizon. 
Hut  the  Czar  gazed  on  llie  reflection  of  the 
looking-glass  in  the  room.  Finally  both  looked 
each  other  in  the  face. 


rill  you  do  it  the  Poles  rebel  uid 
11  march  on  Warsaw  and  restore  It 


ThbCzar  (anilonaly) :  "I  trust  we  are  not  observed." 

The  Kaissr  (asMel;  "It  won't  be  my  fault  If  we're  nt 

From  I^iich  (London). 


Czar;    "What  v 

recede  from  me?" 
Kaiser:  "Wewi 

Czab:  "Would  you  be  doing  that  for  ua,  or  lor 
yourself  ? " 

Kaiser  :  "  Both  \  The  division  of  Poland  onitea  oa 
forever." 

CzAB:  "And  your  soldiers,— what  will  tbeydof* 
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Kaiser:  "They  will  march." 

Czar:  "They  will  ...  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
believe  in  anything  more  in  the  world.  You  know  the 
incident  at  Odessa— you  know  it." 

Kaiser  :  "  Do  you  wish  another  cigarette  !^' 

Czar  :  "  No ;  I  do  not  smoke  very  much,  thank  you." 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  wliile.  It  seemed 
as  if  tho  Czar  was  more  comforted.  He  also 
started  the  conversation  this  time. 

Czar  :  "  What  sort  of  a  constitution  would  you  allow 
after  the  crushing  of  the  revolution  ?" 

Kaiser  :  "After  the  crushing  of  the  revolution  I 
would  be  liberal ! " 

Czar  :  "  Somebody  told  me  that  the  Prussian  consti- 
tution of  1876  would  be  suitable  for  us.  I  do  not  know 
it  very  well.  I  think  it  was  provincial  self-governnjent, 
but  no  general  parliament." 


Kaiser  :  "  A  strong  government  can  rule  with  any 
constitution." 

CzAR:  "Also  with  a  revolutionary  right  of  suf- 
frage ? " 

Kaiser  :  "  That  also.  It  must  only  have  conquered 
first." 

Czar  :  "  I  know  so  very  few  men.  You  do  not  know 
how  narrow  a  life  I  live.  What  keeps  me  is  the  duty, 
not  the  hope.  I  have  the  duty  of  holding  old  Russia 
as  long  as  I  live." 

Kaiser  :  "  There  is  no  such  duty.  There  only  exists 
the  duty  for  us  to  hold  the  inherited  power.  Nobody 
can  uphold  old  conditions." 

CZAR:  "You  are  the  West  Europeans.  You  have 
other  feelings  than  we.  Russia  is  a  world  for  itself. 
How  tired  I  am  of  all  the  misery  around  !  I  love  this 
world  and  would  die  for  it.  If  I  give  this  up,  any  wind 
will  blow  me  away.  I  remain  a  Russian,  and  God  will 
save  Russia.  ...  I  believe  he  will  do  it." 


THE    FRATERNIZING  OF  THE  BRITISH   AND  FRENCH   NAVIES. 


A  STUDY  of  the  international  significance 
of  the  visit  made  by  the  British  fleet  to 
Brest  and  the  exchange  visit  of  the  French  fleet 
to  Portsmouth  is  presented  by  Arnold  White  in 
tlie  National  Review.  This  writer  points  ont  the 
peculiar  appropriateness  of  Brest  as  a  meeting- 
place,  since  "  the  very  names  of  tho  streets  in 
this  French  town  speak  of  the  long  struggle  of 
five  great  wars  with  England."  Mr.  White  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  effect  on  tlie  world's  peace 
of  this  drawing  together  of  England  and  P' ranee. 
He  believes  it  will  neutralize  the  influence  of 
Germany,  which  he  regards  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  peace.  The  visit  of  the  English  fleet 
to  Brest,  he  declares,  ''  marks  the  sliifting  of  the 
center  of  gravity  in  international  affairs  through- 
out the  world."  There  was  no  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance of  speechraaking,  but,  one  after  another, 
Frenchman  succeeding  Englishman,  the  naval 
officers  "  expressed  in  almost  identical  language 
the  desire  of  all  that  the  home  life  pf  France 
and  England  may  be  maintained  intact,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  two  navies  might  be  used  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Shrewd  men  these ;  firm  supporters  of  law  and 
order;  hostile  to  marauders  and  hooligans,  more  es- 
pecially to  imperial  wrongdoers.  The  one  cry  of  these 
honest  men  was  that  between  France  and  England 
there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  that  there  were  many 
interests  in  common,  and  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
Narrow  Seas  should  be  exercised  strictly  in  the  inter- 
est of  universal  peace.  There  is  no  occasion  to  put  the 
dots  on  the  "i's,"  but  these  honest  mariners,  bred  in 
storms,  did  not  refrain  from  indicating  the  quarter  in 
which  dirty  weather  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  White  refers  to  a  number  of  excellent 
points  in  the  French  naval  equipment  which  it 


would  be  well  for  England  to  study.  The  French 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  English  in  naval 
matters,  he  declares,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Britons  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  French. 
"  It  is  coMimonplaco  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
materiel  our  neighbors  have  always  led  the  van. 
In  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  French  naval  con- 
structors furnished  the  models  which  were  after- 
ward imitated  in  the  British  navy."  In  many 
other  points,  such  as  in  the  good  cooking  of  food, 
in  holding  the  loyalty  of  the  men  and  listening 
to  any  complaints  they  wish  to  make,  in  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  the  P>enc!i  sailors  are  citi- 
zens before  they  are  sailors,  and  in  other  points, 
the  navy  of  the  republic  deserves  close  study  by 
Britons. 

In  a  current  number  of  the  Graphic,  the  Lon- 
don illustrated  weekly,  M.  Edouard  Lockroy, 
late  French  minister  of  marine,  has  a  study  of 
the  French  navy  which  presents  in  brief  form 
some  interesting  data.  He  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  French  navy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  still  governed  by  regula- 
tions which  date  back  to  Richelieu  and  Colbert. 
As  regards  officers,  he  declares  they  are  among 
the  most  highly  trained  men  in  Europe.  Em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  the  French  navy,  by  the 
number  of  its  battleships  and  the  high  standard 
of  its  men.  is  the  second  in  Europe  and  the  first 
on  the  Continent,  M.  Lockroy  proceeds  to  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  elements  in  France's  naval 
force.  As  a  whole,  he  declares,  the  distinctive 
element,  that  of  ''protection,"  is  much  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  entire  navy,  than 
in  other  countries. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  maritime  frontiers,  to 
put  the  country  under  the  protection  of  disembarka- 
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i  speed  Is  eotulder- 
able :  itn  sphere  of  action  rela- 
tively extended ;  and  tbe  latest 
experimenta  made  at Ghei^ 
bourg  have  shown  that  in  time 
of  war  it  could  take  tbe  offen- 
sive and  be  a  formidable  oppo- 


Uonx,  aDil  to  prevent  the  blockade  of  dockynrds  ami 
porta,  has  dominated  the  minds  of  the  [jctieral  staff 
and  the  Chambers.  Xo  nation  has  coiiNtnicl«(l  more 
destroyers,  torpedo  boatx,  anil  submarlneH ;  and  it  is 
perhapH  in  these  la.-<t-:iAii)cd  veHHeU  that  the  skill  at  our 
Khlpbuihlers  is  inoRt  conxpicuously  api>areiii.  France 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  submarines.  Among  these 
vessels,  the  most  remarkable  tyt*  wonld  seem  to  be  that 
called  tlie  "submersible."  It  can  l>e  navigated  on  the 
"urface  as  easily  as  a  destroyer,  which  in  ita  elegant 
shape  It  resembles ;  and  it  can  dive  down  in  a  very  few 


France  constructs  very 
large  vessels  STiccessfulIy, 
)ie  remJDila  ub,  aitliough 
tlieso  are  not  liomogeneous 
enough  in  plan  and  are  very 
expensive  to  build.  One 
great  fault,  lie  points  out, 
IB  tbat  certain  ships  are  not 
sufficiently  provideO  with 
guns. 

This  defect  has  been  reme- 
died In  the  latest  types  of  war- 
ships,  which    will   be    abun- 
II  AT  BUBBT.  dautly  provided  with  guns.   At 

the  same  time,  it  should  be 
s(at«il  that  if  the  quantity  of  guns  is  not  alwayn 
wliat  it  shoiild  be,  the  quality  is  absolutely  of  the  high- 
est. Theartillery  of  the  French  navy  may  claim,  with 
ju.'itice,  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Kurope.  Considerable 
proicreBS  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  guns  and  in  the  making  of  powder,  but  in  the 
rapidity  of  firing.  The  guns  of  larger  caliber,  which 
have  already  been  made  rapld-flrers,  are  soon  to  be, 
on  the  new  ships,  absolute  quick-firers.  In  actual  war- 
fare this  will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  will  make  up 
for  other  detects. 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  THE:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  NAVY. 


IN  the  Nuova  Anlologia  (Rome),  Signer  Fe- 
derico  di  Palma  writes  with  understanding 
partly  baaed  on  residence  in  the  United  States 
of  "The  Development  of  the  North  American 
Navy."  He  says  that  President  Roosevelt's  dec- 
laration to  the  parliamentary  delegates  that  he 
was  an  apostle  of  peace  must  not  lead  the  world 
to  think  that  he  is  ingenuous  enough  to  neglect 
to  prepare  for  any  eventuality  of  war.  In  fact, 
he  thinks  thut  "the  political  act  of  greatest  im- 
portance accomplished  by  the  Fresidfut,— and 
that  concerns  also  the  foreign  powere, — is  the 
rapid  devrlopmcnt  that  he  has  sought  to  give 
to  the  North  American  navy."  It  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  all  European  powers,  and  has 
alarmed  a  few.     The  writer  continues  : 

The  Americans  have  understood  iti  time  tbat  true 
economic  greatness  cannot  exist  if  not  guaranteed  by  a 
large  and  efficient  navy.  For  statesmen  that  have  a 
free  and  complete  vision  of  the  political  and  economic 
problem,  the  navy  is  nut  a  costly  and  passive  element 
to  be  confounded  with  many  other  parasitic  expense*, 


banbseaa,  tl 


but  a  productive  element  that  guarantees  existing 
riches,  that  helps  to  create  others,  that  makes  feared 
and  respecte<l  its  own  flag  in  near  and  distan^ 
aids  treat's^  of  every  nature  between  b 
and  othors,  that  is  an  element  of  frat«rntt3'  ai 
between  peoples,  that  is  a  weighty  instrument  ot  olvlli- 
zation,  that  is  an  efficient  and  secure  guaranty  of  Uie 
interests  and  right*  of  it*  own  territory. 

Signor  di  Palma  takes  little  stock  iu  the  chargfl 
that  easy  victory  over  the  Spaniards  lias  intoxi- 
cated ua  with  the  idea  of  conquest,  while  fully 
allowing  for  the  stimulus  afforded  marine  and 
army  spirit  by  the  late  war.  He  says  that  th«y 
are  wrong  who  see  contradiction  between  our 
programme  of  industry  and  that  of  the  navy. 
"These  two  weighty  coefficients  of  a  natioa, 
economic  greatness  and  maritime  power,  ma> 
tually  complete  each  other."  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent Russian  disasters,  the  United  States  ia  to  be 
praised  for  its  foresight. 

If  possibly  America  cherishes  jealously  and 
secretly  some  project  of  war  against  a  Buropeut 
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power  (which  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert),  and 
her  navy  plans  are  for  very  definite  purposes, 
still  he  thinks  that  '^  a  country  that  has  labored 
for  more  than  ia  century,  intensely,  feverishly, 
without  truce  or  rest,  to  form  the  limitless  edi- 
fice of  its  riches  and  its  commerce  will  not 
press  lightly  forward  in  a  policy  of  adventure, 
which  Height  compromise  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
work  that  forms  the  greatest  glory  of  young 
America."  But  if  war  should  come,  the  United 
States  would  be  ready,  and  would  spare  no  sacri- 
fice in  the  hope  of  victory. 

One  danger  the  writer  foresees, — that  of  find- 
ing men  enough  to  man  the  ships  when  complete. 
The  forty-nine  new  vessels  will  require  about 
twenty  thousand  men.     These  men  do  not  now 


exist, — that  is,  as  trained  sailors, — and  especially 
not  as  the  specialists, — machinists,  stokers,  elec- 
tricians, torpedo-men,  artillery-men  etc.,  —  of 
which  navy  crews  are  now  made  up.     He  asks  : 

Will  it  suit  the  American  workmen,  who  earn  two, 
three,  and  four  dollars  a  day,  working  eight  hours  on 
land,  in  factories,  enjoying  liberty  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  having  about  a  hundred  holidays  a  year,  to  re- 
nounce such,  conditions  to  enroll  themselves  as  simple 
marines  ?  I  do  not  believe  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
American  navy  gives  the  high  pay  of  a  dollar,  net,  a  day. 

He  points  out  that  this  is  already  the  difficulty 
in  Europe,  where  the  workmen  enjoy  far  less  of 
pay  and  liberty  than  here,  and  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sea  exercise  a  much  greater  fascina- 
tion than  in  America. 


IS  EMIGRATION  RUINING  ITALY? 


THE  question  of  Italian  emigration  is  quite  as 
much  discussed  in  Italy  as  is  that  of  Italian 
immigration  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Nuova 
AntoJogia  (Rome),  Senator  Angelo  Mosso  consid- 
ers all  sides  of  the  problem,  historically,  sta- 
tistically, and  economically,  and  some  of  his 
statements  and  conclusions  are  corrective  of  mis- 
apprehensions prevalent  here.  Several  other 
articles  appear  in  current  Italian  reviews,  as  will 
be  mentioned. 

The  Italian  population  in  foreign  countries 
has  grown  thus  :  1881,  1,032,392;  1891,  1,983,- 
206  ;  1901,  3,458,024  ;  1905,  above  4,000,000. 
The  causes  of  this  emigration,  larger  than  from 
any  other  country  save  Ireland,  arc  complex  and 
various.  Senator  Mosso  finds  the  roots  of  it 
back  in  ancient  Roman  times,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized in  religious  customs.  Rome  has  ever  been 
"a  vortex  about  which  human  currents  are 
drawn  by  a  mysterious  power  in  the  continuous 
renewal  of  civilization.  In  many  languages  romeo 
became  a  synonym  of  *  pilgrim.'  " 

The  migration  of  peoples,  though  influenced 
by  other  causes,  is  as  natural  as  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. The  demand  for  labor  of  certain  kinds 
draws  from  those  regions  which  are  oversupplied 
with  vigorous  workmen.  Travel  has  convinced 
this  writer  that  in  spite  of  the  Italians'  reputa- 
tion for  impulsiveness  and  hot  blood,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  northern  climes  that  their  sobriety  is 
most  appreciated.  Among  Italians  there  is  less 
separation  between  rich  and  poor  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  their  sociability  is  greater,  and  the 
workmen  have  more  solidarity  and  cooperation. 
Vivacity  of  language  and  gesture  are  merely  su- 
perficial, covering  a  solid  base.     He  continues  : 

Emigration  Ib  an  inevitable  need  and  a  form  of  mod- 


ern life  for  the  Italians,  because  it  conforms  to  their 
character.  The  state  should  guide  the  emigrants ;  no 
intiiiiidatiou,  no  social  consideration,  should  check  our 
diffusion  into  foreign  countries.  Emigration  is  for  us 
not  a  blood-letting,  but  a  strengthening,  remedy ;  not  a 
dangerous  crisis,  but  a  growing  fever,  like  that  which 
comes  to  youth,  and  from  which  the  body  issues  stron- 
ger and  better  formed. 

Poverty  may  determine  emigration,  but  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  he  says.  Sardinia, 
far  poorer  than  Upper  Italy,  has  no  emigration, 
while  the  women  of  rich  Lombardy  go  to  Lyons 
silk  mills  because  their  dexterity  is  in  demand. 

The  emigrant  is  usually  a  poor  person  discontented 
with  his  state,  and  a  member  of  the  proletariat  nobler 
than  the  others.  His  will  is  stronger,  making  him  car- 
ry through  his  resolutions,  dominate  circumstances, 
launching  hiLiself  into  the  vortex  of  the  unknown. 

In  the  article  is  given  a  table  showing  the 
countries  for  which  Italian  emigrants  departed 
during  1904,  to  a  total  of  471,191,  besides  35,- 
545  who  did  not  require  passports.  The  United 
States  leads,  with  168,789,  but  Switzerland  took 
52,763,  Germany  55,049,  and  Argentina  51,779. 
However,  Italy's  numerical  loss  is  small,  for 
Senator  Mosso  says  that  practically  all  Italian 
emigration  is  temporary.  In  proof  he  cites  from 
Senator  Bodio's  figures  presented  to  Parliament 
for  the  movement  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
These  are :  1902,  arnved  in  the  United  States, 
201,269;  returned  to  Italy,  57,955;  1903,  ar- 
rived, 232,528  ;  returned  to  Italy,  88,293  ;  1904, 
arrived,  156,764;  returned  to  Italy,  140,164. 
In  Europe,  almost  all  the  workmen  leave  Italy 
in  the  spring  and  return  in  the  autumn,  and 
many  of  those  who  go  to  Argentina  pass  only 
the  season  of  agricultural  activity  there  and  re- 
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turn  to  Italy  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Also, 
Italy's  increase  of  population  by  birth  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  a  year. 

This  enormous  movement  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  a  year  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
transportation  industry.  The  writer  lists  forty- 
nine  steamships  given  up  solely  to  third-class 
passenger  traffic,  and  minor  companies  bring  the 
number  to  nearly  one  hundred.  The  passage 
money,  at  very  cheap  rates,  amounts  to  hso,- 
000,000  lire  a  year  ($36,000,000),  and  about  ten 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  Italy  in  stim- 
ulating and  caring  for  this  traffic.  Nine  years 
ago,  there  were  twelve  thousand.  These  ticket 
agents  bring  all  sorts  of  arguments  and  pressure 
to  bear,  and  induce  many  to  undertake  the 
voyage  that  of  themselves  could  not  break  the 
bonds  of  inertia  and  hard  circumstances.  These 
agents  often  add  usury  to  their  profits,  and  work 
great  hardship.  Then  there  are  unauthorized 
agents  for  foreign  transportation  lines  who  work 
still  more  nefariously.  In  the  past  two  years, 
six  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  arrested. 

SOME  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

Senator  Mosso  touches  on  measures  taken  to 
limit  or  repress  Italian  immigration  into  Eu- 
ropean countries,  especially  France,  where  even 
violence  has  been  resorted  to,  but  this  subject  is 
more  extensively  treated  in  an  article  on  "  Ital- 
ians in  Foreign  Countries,  "  in  the  Rassegna  Na- 
zionale  (Florence),  by  Giuseppe  Prato.  Tn  the 
same  number  of  that  magazine  Dr.  Guido  Gray 
writes  of  the  work  of  the  C'atholic  aid  socie- 
ties for  emigrants,  and  ''  A  Piedmontese "  on 
"The  Future  of  Italians  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Signer  Prato  shows  that  owing  to  the  density 
of  population  in  Italy  and  the  lack  of  capital  for 
productive  industry  it  is  necessary  that  from 
two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand leave  Italy  each  year.  The  last  census 
gives  Italy  an  average  of  113  (or  116)*  inhab- 
itants per  square  kilometer,  while  Germany  has 
97  (or  104),  Austria  80,  and  France  72  (or  74), 
altliough  the  latter  countries  have  more  tillable 
soil  and  fewer  malaria-infested  districts.  He 
mentions  tlie  a(;hievements  of  Italians  in  other 
countries,  the  fine  buildings  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
the  flourishing  colonies  of  Brazil,  which  has 
1,100,000  Italians,  the  Asti  colony  in  California, 
the  model  fruit  farms  of  Louisiana  and  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  great  building  enterprises  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  the  solid  commercial  houses  in 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  the  cafes,  restau- 
rants, and  hotels  of  London  and  Barcelona,  and 


*  Writers  in  these  articles  give  the  different  flgures. 


the  thousands  of  farms  of  Sicilian  peasants  in 
Tunis,  where  there  are  three  Italians  to  one 
Frenchman.  In  spite  of  these,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing hostility  to  the  Italian  and  other  foreign 
workmen.  The  trade-unions  have  excluded  them 
from  almost  all  British  shops  and  factories.  The 
Australian  Commonwealth,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  British  (Columbia,  have  all  passed  strict 
laws  against  immigration  and  contract  labor. 
"But,"  says  Signer  Prato,  "it  is  the  United 
States  that  represents  for  us  the  most  disquieting 
uncertainty,"  and  he  quotes  the  rather  florid 
language  of  Congressman  Sherman,  now  consul 
at  Liverpool,  in  proof  of  tiie  feeling  here  that 
we  should  cease  to  be  a  "  foster-mother  for  the 
oppressed  "  and  should  "choose  our  collaborators 
in  keeping  this  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world." 
Whether  proposed  legislation  takes  the  form  of 
excluding  the  illiterates  (among  Italians  48  per 
cent.)  or  limiting  the  number  from  any  country 
to  60,000  or  80,000,  Signer  Prato  says  it  wouhl 
be  foolish  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  near  possibil- 
ity that  "  the  door  to  fruitful  industry  and 
eventual  fortune  "  may  be  at  least  partially  closed. 
The  writer  signing  himself  "A  Piedmontese"' 
has  studied  the  immigration  question  during 
residence  in  this  country,  and  appears  well  in- 
formed. After  commenting  on  the  complex  ra- 
cial characteristics  of  the  American,  he  finds  it 
strange  that  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  are 
considered  as  forming  part  of  American  life, 
while  the  Italians  are  still  considered  intruders, 
and  meet  with  opposition  and  discouragement. 
He  says  Italians  have  done  for  America  more 
than  the  sons  of  any  other  country.  Columbus 
discovered  it ;  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  it  its 
name ;  Sebastian  Cabot,  Venetian,  discovered 
much  of  it ;  Enrico  Tonti  shared  in  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  La  Salle  ;  Antonio  Meucci  he  calls 
the  true  inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  General 
di  Cesnola  and  Marconi  are  cited  as  recent  bene- 
factors of  Italian  race.  The  reasons  for  opposi- 
•Jon  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Many  suppose,  erroneously,  that  Italian  immi- 
grants are  like  swallows  that  have  no  fixed  residence ; 
that  they  put  aside  vast  sums  of  dollars  and  give  little 
profit  to  American  commerce. 

2.  Others  say  that  our  immigrants  are  the  ^*  scum  of 
Italy,"  and  a  mass  of  poor  people  worse  than  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  negroes,  who  take  up  only  the  vilest  trades. 

8.  The  Italians  are  quick  in  anger,  and  know  how  to 
use  the  knife  and  the  dagger ;  by  many  they  are  consid- 
ered as  anarchists,  maffia  members  and  camorristi  of 
the  first  order,  and  a  race  of  ignoramuses. ' 

4.  The  Protestants  oppose  the  Italians  because  th^ 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  come  to  America  to  swell  the 
army  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  The  American  clergy  neglect  our  immigrants  be- 
cause they  contribute  little,  if  any,  to  the  welfare  of  thm 
local  parish,  and  because  the  priests  do  not  know  Italian. 
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6.  After  the  brutal  deed  at  New  Orleans,  when  a  sav- 
age populace  took  summary  justice  on  eleven  Italians, 
hate  and  oppasition  toward  these  grew  immeasurably. 

These  objection^  he  takes  up  in  detail  and  ex- 
plains or  controverts.  He  adds:  ''Judging  by 
what  is  being  done  for  the  Italians  on  the  moral 
and  economic  sides,  I  believe  it  to  be  certain 
that  our  colonies  will  flourish  and  form  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  United  States."  Distrust  of 
Italians  from  other  provinces  and  conservation 
of  dialects,  a  tendency  to  irreligion,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  younger  generation  to  drop  the  Ital- 
ian language  and  be  entirely  American  he  re- 
gards as  evils,  and  the  padrone  system  and  the 
secret  criminal  societies  are  others. 

WHY    don't    the    ITALIANS    GO    SOUTH  ? 

The  turning  of  the  immigration  current  to  the 
South  the  writer  thinks  would  be  of  immense 
benefit,  but  the  poor  results  so  far  achieved 
through  official  channels  are  discouraging.  They 
are  due  to  the  clannishness  and  poverty  of  the 
newly  arrived.  The  problem,  he  thinks,  would 
be  solved  if  the  immigrants  could  be  landed  at 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston  instead  of  at 
Northern  ports.  Ambassador  Mayor  des  Plan- 
ches is  working  to  this  end,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Gould  railway  system,  though  not  witli- 
out  opposition  from  some  quarters.  Efforts 
a-^ainst  illiteracy  and  irreligion  and  for  informa- 
tion in  the  Italian  press  about  American  life, 
American  machinery,  and  opportunities  in  the 
South  or  other  agricultural  sections  he  considers 
can  do  much  to  remedy  present  evils.  As  is 
shown  in  the  article  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gray, 
various  societies  are  aiding. 

In  the  Nuova  Antoloyia,  Senator  A.  di  San 
Giuiiano,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary ('ongress  at  St  Louis,  in  1904,  discusses 
fully  '*  Italian  Emigration  to  the  United  States." 
The  temporary  diminution  last  year  he  ascribes 
to  economic  and  political  causes  in  this  coun- 


try, and  not  to  restrictive  enforcement  of  our 
laws,  as  stated  by  J.  D.  Whelpley  in  the  North 
American  Review.  Moreover,  this  year's  in- 
crease is  marked.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
loss  of  valiant  workers,  the  immediate  advan- 
tages to  Italy  of  emigration  he  states  to  be  the 
rise  in  wages  in  Italy,  the  sending  home  of 
money  to  Italy  (from  $25,000,000  to  $'50,000,000 
a  year),  and  the  increase  of  Italian  exports  of 
certain  products  demanded  by  the  emigrants  or 
sold  by  them.  The  disadvantages  are  the  exo- 
dus of  youthful,  productive  force,  to  be  returned 
often  in  conquered,  older  men,  beaten  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  life  in  America  ;  the  loss  of 
the  small  capital  carried  by  the  emigrants 
($2,219,745  in  the  fiscal  year  1901-02),  the  compe- 
tition of  products  grown  or  made  in  America 
with  similar  Italian  products, — wine,  alimen- 
tary pastes,  and  oranges  being  the  chief, — and 
the  abandoning  of  farm  land  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  He  quotes  a  resident  of  the  Molise  region 
as  saying  that  the  exodus  of  10,000,  12,000,  and 
finally  15,000  a  year  from  that  region  was  its 
salvation  from  direst  misery. 

This  writer  says  the  Italians  have  done  well 
in  agriculture  only  where  they  could  reproduce 
their  own  methods  of  culture  and  keep  up  their 
community  life.  With  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration Sargent,  he  doubts  if  any  large  number 
of  Italians  can  be  induced  to  go  to  the  farms  of 
the  Southwest,  either  as  farmhands  or  as  small 
proprietors,  for  reasons  that  he  states  at  length. 
But  if  Italians  do  not  yield  to  American  desires 
and  cease  massing  in  the  cities,  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  certain.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
the  immigrants  over  our  vast  territory,  and  their 
employment  on  a  large  scale  in  agriculture,  de- 
pend on  so  many  complex  causes  connected  with 
economic  and  social  life  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment can  influence  it  little,  particularly  since 
the  Americans  are  so  jealous  of  any  foreign  in- 
terference and  Italy's  means  are  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  London  Times  by 
Prof.  Alleyne  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  the  tropics  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  England.  Professor  Ireland 
has  been  employed  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  trop- 
ical dependencies  of  all  nations,  on  a  commission 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  recently 
read  a  paper  before  the  Colonial  Institute  on 
''The  British  Empire  in  the  East/'  which  ap- 


pears in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Ireland's  paper  is  that 
heat  is  incompatible  with  liberty,  that  self-gov- 
ernment becomes  impossible  when  the  mercury 
climbs  above  a  certain  point  in  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer,  and  that  the  heat  belt  of  the  world 
can  never  be  governed  decently  excepting  when 
under  the  more  or  less  despotic  contiol  of  nations 
born  in  cooler  regions. 
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THE  HEAT  BELT  OF  THE  WOKLD. 

Professor  Ireland  remarks  : 

The  first  point  wliich  impresses  the  observer  when  he 
considers  the  British  Empire  in  the  far  East  is  that  all 
the  territories  comprised  in  it  lie  within  the  great  heat 
belt  which  girdles  the  earth  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parallels  of  30  degrees. 

The  whole  of  our  far-Eastern  empire  is  under  the 
direct  political  control  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  we 
do  not  find  in  it  a  single  dependency  in  which  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  rests  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  an 
elected  legislature.  If  we  wish  to  discover  this  form  of 
government  within  the  British  Empire,  we  must  go  out- 
side the  heat  belt, — to  the  Cape,  to  Australia,  to  Canada. 

This  by  itself  is  sufficiently  striking ;  but  if  we 
enlarge  the  field  of  our  inquiry  we  find  that  what  is 
true  of  the  far  East  is  true  of  practically  the  whole  of 
Africa  and  of  the  whole  of  America,  in  so  far  as  those 
continents  lie  within  the  heat  belt. 

HOW    HEAT    AFFECTS    POLITICS. 

In  tlie  discussion  that  followed,  one  speaker 
referring  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  teaching 
and  governing  classes  in  India,  he  said  : 

You  find  that  their  life  also  is  restricted  by  climate 
in  a  way  which  Europeans  can  hardly  realize.  There  is 
far  less  free  intercourse  between  them.  I  will  give  you 
a  simple  illustration.  In  going  round  Indiji,  inquiring 
into  the  operations  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  isolation  of  the  colleges.  You 
found  institutions  in  the  same  town  all  very  much  of 
the  same  class  doing  good  work,  which  appeared  to 
know  nothing  of  one  another,  and  to  have  no  associa- 
tion one  with  the  other.  The  explanation  is,  I  believe, 
simply  that  the  climate  makes  it  impossible  to  go  about. 
When  you  have  got  into  your  own  hou.se,  in  India,  you 
may  come  out  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  exercise, 
but  you  are  not  inclined  to  walk  even  half  a  mile  down 
the  street  and  talk  to  your  neighl)or.s. 

To  this  same  malignant  influence  of  excessive 
heat  Professor  Ireland  seems  to  attribute  the  fact 
that 

Representative  institutions  have  proved  a  complete 
failure  within  the  heat  l)elt.  .  .  .  Now,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  republic  of  Haiti,  there  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment in  tropical  or  in  sub-tropical  America  which 
is  an  independent  native  institution  or  which  includes 
a  true  representation  of  the  natives. 

Plaiti  is  no  great  success,  and  among  other 
governments  the  most  successful  are  those  wliich 
are  least  republican. 

It  is  a  most  striking  fact  that  for  every  revolution 
which  has  occurred  in  Europe  within  historic  times  we 
can  find  a  dozen  in  each  tropical  country.  The  tropical 
revolutions  have  never  luid  any  other  real  aim  than  to 
transfer  from  one  party  to  another  control  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  agencies  of  a  despotic  power. 

THE    HOTTER    THE    COUNTRY    THE    MORE    DESPOTIC 

ITS    GOVERNMENT. 

There  seems  to    be  a  natural  connection  be 
tween  tory  principles  and  excessive  heat.     The 


more  infernal  the  temperature,  the  more  impossi- 
ble is  it  to  apply  liberal  principles  of  government. 
This  is  not  due  to  European  intermeddling.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  every  tropical  country  long 
before  the  European  invasion.  Professor  Ireland 
refers  to  Burma  as  an  illustration. 

For  centuries,  stretching  back  beyond  the  time  when 
England  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma  were  free  to  develop  enlightened  institu- 
tions ;  all  they  had  to  show  at  the  end  was  a  despotism 
strong  in  every  element  of  oppression,  formidable  in 
everything  which  contributed  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 
people,  but  weak  and  inefficient  alike  in  maintaining 
decent  order  within  its  frontiers  and  in  protecting  itself 
by  diplomacy  or  by  war  against  foreign  aggression.  The 
Malay  Peninsula  affords  an  illustration' no  less  striking 
of  what  native  rule  means  for  the  natives  of  a  tropical 
country.  Here,  again,  the  form  of  government  evolved 
through  uninfluenced  native  activity  was  purely  des- 
potic. There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  a  be- 
lief that  if  the  natives  of  the  tropics  were  given  more 
time  they  would  improve  their  governmental  methods 
and  adopt  the  principle  of  true  representation. 

EXPLOITATION  AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY. 

The  abolition  of  the  native  administrations  is  a  fact 
within  the  domain  of  political  history,  but  the  causes 
of  the  fact  must  be  sought  in  the  Held  of  economics. 

First,  there  is  the  effort  to  protect  life  and  property ; 
then  we  see  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice ;  this 
is  followed  by  the  making  of  roads ;  and  this,  in  turn, 
by  the  building  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors, the  laying  of  telegraph  lines  and  submarine  ca- 
bles ;  and  so  on  through  a  whole  series  of  acts  traceable 
to  the  common  origin  of  economic  necessity. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  brief  formula:  in  tropical 
areas  the  colonial  problem  as  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, the  colonial  problem  as  between  each  nation  and 
its  own  dependencies,  and  the  colonial  problem  as  be- 
tween each  dependent  government  and  its  own  sphere 
of  activity  has  always  been  a  problem  in  the  domain  of 
economics.  Or,  to  put  it  even  more  concisely,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  control  and  development  of  tropical  depend- 
encies alike  in  iis  international,  in  its  national,  and  in 
its  internal  asi)ects  rests,  and  always  has  rested,  upon 
economic  foundations. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE  AND  FREE  WILL. 

As  economic  pressure  and  Christian  morality  have 
been  at  the  root  of  political  progress  in  Europe,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  that  there  can  be  any  natural  growth 
of  political  activity  in  tropical  countries  until  economic 
pressure  and  the  idea  of  free  wiH  take  the  place  of  eco- 
nomic easeand  the  philosophy  of  fatalism.  For  although 
the  suffering,  the  stress,  and  the  anxiety  produced  hy 
economic  pressure  are  the  most  apparent  reasons  for 
mau^s  efforts  to  secure  relief,  they  are,  in  fact,  founded 
in  a  deeper  cause.  It  is  the  threat  that  man's  grow- 
ing conviction  of  economic  helplessness  will  destroy  his 
sense  of  free  will,  and  thus  make  him  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  economic  slave,  which  causes  him  to  struggle  so  vio- 
lently in  the  mesh  of  his  economic  environment.  In 
this  struggle  he  is  sustained  by  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  without  the  idea  of  free  vriU 
Christianity  would  be  an  empty  creed. 
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GREEKS  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES  IN  MACEDONIA. 


A  STATE  of  war  is  virtually  always  existent 
in  the  Balkans, — the  play  of  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious motives  is  so  fierce.  It  is  all  really  a  con- 
flict between  Greek  and  Slav  and  Turk,  according 
to  keen  students  of  the  problem.  As  to  Mace- 
donia, our  knowledge  here  in  the  West  is  very 
imperfect.  The  Greeks  are  not  false  to  their  old 
ideals,  writes  a  Review  reader  in  Constantinople. 
They  are  oppressed  and  cheated  by  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Servians,  particularly  the  former.  This 
correspondent  takes  exception  to  some  state- 
ments quoted  in  this  department  some  months 
ago  from  an  article  by  a  French  writer  (M.  Mes- 
simy)  on  Macedonia.  In  support  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  Greeks  are  more  numerous  than  the 
French  writer  asserted,  and  that  they  are  uphold- 
ing nobly  the  banner  of  Hellenic  culture,  this 
correspondent  refers  us  to  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  RevvLe  GSnSrale  de  Droit  Interna- 
tional Puhlique  on  the  Christian  schools  of  Mace- 
donia. 

INACCURACY    OF    POPULATION    STATISTICS. 

In  the  rough  conflict  of  the  races  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey,  we  are  reminded  in  this 
article,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  and 
mipartial  idea  of  the  numerical  and  moral  value 
of  the  divers  elements  therein.  The  statistics 
are  fallacious  and  deceptive  ;  being  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  and  fancy  of  their  author, 
they  magnify  the  figures  to  such  a  degree  that 
on  the  whole  the  population  of  Macedonia  varies 
from  two  to  five  millions.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  even  approximately  exact 
numbers,  because  in  many  rural  districts  the 
national  conscience  is  hardly  awake,  and  numer- 
ous peasants  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  for 
themselves  to  which  race  they  belong.  For  a 
long  time  all  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  were 
dependent  on  the  Greek  Church.  Now  there  is 
also  a  Bulgarian  Church.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  corresponds  to  ethnological  divisions. 
The  Greek  Patriarchate  still  comprises  Servians, 
Koutzo  - Valaques.  and  Bulgarians  also  ;  and  the 
Bulgarian  enarchate,  in  spite  of  its  strictly 
national  character,  comprises  thousands  of  Ser- 
vians. The  sole  national  criterion  is  the  school. 
The  school  is  an  element  extremely  important 
in  a  country  where  the  instruction  depends  on 
private  initiative  alone,  and  where  it  is  not 
obligatory.  The  construction  of  a  center  of 
learning,  and  the  preference  of  one  school  to 
another,  are,  as  has  been  well  said,  manifesta- 
tions of  national  creed.  "  Moreover,  the  love 
and  progress  of  instruction  denote  the  moral  and 


civilizing  value  of  a  race.  Therefore,  knowing 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  Christian 
schools  in  Macedonia,  we  can  estimate  with  per- 
fect exactness  the  material  and  intellectual  force 
of  the  divers  contending  races,  respectively.** 

GREEK    AND    BULGARIAN    SCHOOLS. 

The  published  statistics  of  these  schools  indi- 
cate, village  by  village,  the  number  of  the  schools 
in  the  two  vilayets  of  Salonika  and  Monastir,  with 
the  importance  of  the  students  and  the  teaching 
body  of  each  one.  The  statistics  based  on  the 
population,  the  language,  and  the  religion  vary. 
The  statistics  of  tlie  schools  ought  to  be  taken 
more  seriously,  because  the  data  which  they  fur- 
nish are  easily  verified. 

In  the  vilayet  of  Salonika,  which  comprises  twenty- 
six  cazas  (districts),  there  are  in  all  871  schools  (primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  schools  for  girls),  with  1,860 
teachers  of  both  sexes  and  42,993  student-s.  These  are 
divided  between  the  four  Christian  races, — the  Greek, 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Roumanian, — ^as 
follows : 

Greek  schools 621  with  787  teachers  32,534  students 

Bulgarian  schools...  319     "  498        "  9,544 

Servian  schools 21      "  62        "  532 

Roumanian  schools..    10     ''  28        ''  388        '' 

Totals 871      "      1,380         "  42,993 

Greek  schools  are  found  in  23  districts,  Bulgarian  in 
17,  Servian  in  16,  and  Roumanian  in  4.  So  that  out  of 
a  total  number  of  25  districts  Greek  schools  are  lacking 
only  in  2 — Kavador  and  Raslik — where  only  Bulgarian 
schools  are  found.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulgarian 
schools  are  not  found  in  8  districts,  in  which  there  are 
only  Greek  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Veria  and 
Katerina,  where  4  Roumanian  schools  are  found  also. 
In  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  which  comprises  15  districts, 
there  are  in  all  790  schools,  with  1,283  instructors  of 
both  sexes  and  88,684  students.  These  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  nationality  as  follows : 

Greek  schools 477  with  676  teachers   27,106  students 

Bulgarian  schools...  242     "  380        "  8,767 

Servian  schools 30     "  117        "       .   1,619 

Roumanian  schools..    32     "         60        "  1,142 

Totals 790     "     1,233         "  38,634 

The  Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  and  Servian 
schools,  being  instruments  of  national  propa- 
ganda, are  created  and  helped  almost  only  by  of- 
ficial resources, — by  the  interested  governments. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Blount,  the  English  consul- 
general  at  Salonika,  wrote  :  **  The  importance  of 
most  of  the  Bulgarian  sciiools  is  diminished,  I 
think,  by  the  importance  of  the  sums  sent  from 
Bulgaria.  Oriental  Roumelia,  perhaps  even  from 
Russia,  for  their  sustenance  (Blue  Book,  Turkey 
No.  H,  1 889).  Instruments  of  official  propaganda, 
these  schools  have  a  factitious  clientele  recruited 
by  large  pecuniary  subsidies.     All  these  schools 
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are  quite  artificial, — they  have  no  roots  in  Mace- 
donia." 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  schools  is  alto- 
gether different.  They  are  due  to  private  initi- 
ative, and  are  attended  freely,  without  any  aid, 
pecuniary,  moral,  or  physical.  The  most  ob- 
stinate Bulgarophile  writers  are  forced  to  rec- 
ognize this. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  educational 
superiority  of  the  Greek  race.  It  denotes  an  intellectual 
value  and  activity  which  the  contending  races  are  far 
from  possessing  in  the  same  degree.  Considered  as  an 
instrument  of  combat  in  the  struggle  of  nationalities 
in  Macedonia,  this  superiority  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
future  of  Hellenism,  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
it  furnishes  to  the  civilized  world  a  consoling  example 
of  what  intclU(jcncc  and  reason  can  do  against  hruUtl- 
ity  and  force. 

GREEKS  NOT  WORKING  WITH  TURKS. 

As  to  the  charge  made;  by  M.  Messimy  that 
the  Greeks  have  alli(Ml  themselves  with  the 
Turks,  the  Review  correspondent  says:  ''This 
is  a  horrid  slander,  forged  and  spread  about 
by  the  cunning  Bulgarians  and  their  devoted 
friends.  The  course  of  events  proves  just  the 
opposite."    The  Bulgarian  comitadjis  (propagan- 


dists), he  continues,  have  started  an  artificial 
movement  in  Macedonia,  just  in  a  country  where 
the  divers  national  interests  are  in  constant 
and  violent  conflict. 

They  wanted  the  Greeks  to  t^ke  up  arms  and  help 
them,  so  that  they  might  present  a  strictly  Bulgarian, 
movement  as  a  Macedonian  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks  have  not  been  so  simple  as  to  be 
caught  in  this  snare.  The  comitadjis  at  once  put  into 
execution  their  infernal  plan  to  extinguish  the  Greek 
race,  :hat  strong  and  influential  obstacle  to  their  self- 
ish and  greedy  intention.s.  Taxing  the  Greeks  and  mur- 
dering men  and  women  without  distinction  brought 
terror  and  calamity  to  the  peaceful  and  disarmed  Mace- 
donians. What  would  the  disinterested  Bulgarophile 
desire  these  poor  Macedonians  to  do  ?  The  Greeks  had 
to  take  care  of  their  own  existence.  Most  naturally, 
they  applied  for  i)rotection  to  the  ruling  government. 
They  asked  the  Turkish  Government  to  save  them  from 
these  strange  liberators,  who  pretended  to  liberate  them 
from  the  Turkish  rule  by  overtaxing,  plundering,  and 
murdering  them.  Is  that  an  alliance  with  the  Turks? 
Did  the  American  citizens  and  schools  ally  themselves 
with  the  Turks  because  they  were  guarded  and  protect- 
ed by  Turkish  soldiers  during  the  Armeuian  massacres  f 
Certainly  not !  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  Mace- 
donians. There  is  but  one  difference, — that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  guarded  and  faithfully  protected,  while  the 
Greeks  were  not. 


SOME  FRANK  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  GERMANY. 


FOLLOWING  the  remarkably  frank  and, 
in  the  main,  uncomplimentary  impressions 
of  England  by  a  German  resident  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  National  Review  and  were 
quoted  in  our  issue  for  August  is  a  trenchant 
paper  on  some  candid  impressions  of  Germany 
by  an  English  resident  of  many  years  in  the 
Fatherland.  This  writer  also  writes  under  the 
protection  of  a  nom  de  plume.  He  begins  by 
quoting  several  sentences  from  a  recent  edito- 
rial by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  tiie  Contemporary  Re- 
view on  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
over  the  Morocco  question.  Dr.  Dillon  said,  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  the  standpoint  of 
the  German  Kaiser  in  the  Morocco  matter  is  not 
the  standpoint  of  the  highly  cultured  and,  in  the 
main,  peaceful  German  people.  It  really  sounds 
like  a  libel,  said  Dr.  Dillon,  "  on  the  Teutonic  na- 
tion to  assert  that  it  grounds  its  security  on  the 
continuance  of  bitter  enmity  between  the  two 
neighbor  nations.  The  sentiment  of  civilized 
races  throughout  the  world  would  be  shocked 
at  the  thought  that  any  state  should  base  its  in- 
terests upon  a  perpetual  menace  of  war  between 
two  other  states.  There  is  something  positively 
fiendish  in  the  notion." 


This  English  critic  goes  on  to  elaborate  the 
difference  between  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  the  official  action  of  the 
German  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
eminently  peaceful  views  of  the  solid  German 
business  community  on  the  other  hand.  "We 
do  not  know  the  real  views  of  Germans,  he 
declares,  because  »'  freedom  of  speech  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  is  as  yet  not  possessed  by  the 
German  people."  They  can  only  give  expres- 
sion privately  to  their  opinions.  The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  quote  the  actual  views  of  pri- 
vate German  citizens,  communicated  to  him  in 
private.  He  prefaces  these  by  stating  that  he 
has  lived  in  Germany  many  years,  and  has 
mingled  with  tlie  plain  people  of  all  descriptions. 
"  He  has  mixed  intimately  with  them,  eaten  with 
them,  drank  with  them,  sang  with  them,  smoked 
with  them,  worked  with  them,  played  with  them, 
talked  with  them,  listened  to  them,  answered 
them,  questioned  them, — man  and  woman,  youth 
and  maid.  He  has  esteemed  much  that  thev 
do,  marveled  at  much  they  do,  taught  them 
anything  he  could,  and.  more  especially,  learned 
from  them  anything  he  could.  He  admits  his 
regard  for  them  and  his  debt  to  them." 
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The  peaceful  German  people,  lie  says,  are  <*  not 
far  away,  nor  are  they  blind  or  dumb.  They 
are  only  misinterpreted  and  obscured  by  Jun- 
kerdom.*'  After  repeating  the  verdict  of  one  of 
the  professors  in  a  German  university  on  the 
Kaiser^  to  the  effect  that  his  imperial  majesty  is 
"in  everything  a  dilettante,  purely  and  solely," 
the  English  critic  quotes  as  follows  an  ea  nest 
expression  of  opinion  from  ''a  substantial,  con- 
servative, wealthy  German  business  man,  with  a 
university  doctor's  degree  : " 

Somehow,  we're  most  of  us  getting  mighty  tired  of 
worshiping  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King 
has  set  up.  At  nearer  view  such  image  seems  to  be 
mostly  clay, — one  iron  toe,  the  army,  with  which  we  are 
kicked.  And  another  iron  toe  is  being  prepared,  an  un- 
necessarily aggrandized  navy,  for  which  we  must  pay, 
and  with  which  there  will  be  further  kicking.  We  are 
disgusted  to  have  suddenly  discovered  that  our  recent 
development  has  been  lopsiaed.  Thanks  to  our  native 
habits  of  thrift,  careful  research,  and  thorough  organi- 
zation, our  solid  material  progress  has  surpasseil  expec- 
tancy. But  any  approach  to  proportionate  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  us  plain  taxpayers,  who  really 
constitute  the  German  people,  remains  yet  to  be 
achieved.  We  have  been  Hohenzollernized  into  forget- 
ting one  of  the  chief  lessons  drubbed  into  us  by  our 
greatest  schoolmaster.  Napoleon, — the  folly  of  trusting 
to  or,  indeed,  permitting  one-man  power.  Where's  our 
Magna  Charta?  Where's  our  Bill  of  Rights?  Your 
contention  of  some  years  ago  tliat  in  this  respect  Ger- 
mans are  practically  living  under  a  conjunction  of  your 
bad  King  John  and  your  bad  King  Charles  I.  proves  so 
near  the  mark  that  the  wonder  is  it  could  ever  have 
been  seriously  contested  by  me.  Thus,  we  have  grown 
even  retrospectively  dissentient,  and  look  back  with  hot 
indignation  and  shame  on  such  acts  as — among  others — 
the  Krttger  telegram  ;  the  "mailed  fist"  Kiel  speeches  ; 
the  Lippe-Detmold  bullying  ;  the  K5nigsberg  affair ; 
the  policing  of  refugee  Russians  and  Poles ;  and  the 
pardon,  after  farcical  temporary  detention,  of  murders 
and  outrages  by  ruffians  wearing  our  uniform.  More- 
over, after  recent  exposures,  there  is  much  heart-search- 
ing as  regards  the  real  efficiency  of  our  army.  Is  it, 
despite  everything,  "bossed  "by  an  irresponsible  ama- 
teur, whose  one  idea  of  attack  is  a  theatrical  charge  of 
massed  cavalry  against  an  intrenched,  modernly  armed 
body  of  infantry  ?  That  appears  certain.  Not  only  ac- 
cording to  foreign  experts  on  our  last  maneuvers,  but 
also  according  to  many  of  our  own  best  officers  who 
consider  their  hereditary  commander-in-chief  a  reac- 
tionary. Fancy  the  ghastly  farce  it  would  l)e  to  hurl 
such  a  huddled  cavalcade  against  enemies  like  the  Jap- 
anese I  And  additional  glittering  squadrons  are  de- 
manded, and  though  at  present  refused  by  the  Reich- 
stag, these  will,  doubtless,  be  eventually  screwed  out  of 
us.  We  used  to  screen  the  Kaiser  to  save  our  own  face. 
He  was  "young;  surrounded  by  evil  flatterers."  But 
the  years  have  robbed  us  of  our  first  excuse,  and,  as 
well,  taught  us  that  a  benevolent  imagination  had  in- 
vented the  second.  Reverting  to  a  previous  point,  it 
has  become  unpleasantly  disturbing  to  compare  the 


stern  reprisals  dealt  civilians  under  our  absurd  Use- 
majesU  laws  with  the  opera-bouffe  court-martialing 
and  enjoyable  retreat-bef ore-pardon  "graciously"  pro- 
vided military  murderers.  Are  we  getting  i mpregnated 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  serum  ?  Are  the  ideals  of  equal 
justice  and  political  liberty  envisioningamongus  ?  Any- 
way, numbers  of  my  own  class — myself  included — vote 
Socialist  now. 

GERMAN    FRIENDSHIP    FOR    ENGLAND. 

As  to  the  desire  of  the  great  masses  of  Ger- 
many for  peace,  opposing  the  Kaiser's  militaris- 
tic Jingoism,  this  writer  quotes  a  teacher  in  a 
German  gymnasium  as  saying  : 

Do  you  fancy  that  the  Kaiser  can  love  Deutschland 
half  as  well  as  does  August  Bebel  ?  Which  of  these  two 
men  has  worked  harder  for  her  best  interests?  Which 
works  for  war,  do  you  think ?  Which  for  peace?  We 
hate  the  very  name  of  war.  Thank  God,  our  three  mil- 
lion votes  grow  not  less,  but  more,  day  by  day.  They 
will  ever  be  cast  on  the  side  of  peace.  Every  one  of 
them.  We  desire  to  be  and  remain  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land and  with  all — especially  with  England,  to  whom 
we  industrials  owe  so  much.  Why  not?  We  have  no 
real  cause  of  quarrel  with  any  one.  And  it's  a  lie  to  say 
that  we  wish  to  benefit  by  the  quarrels  of  other  nations. 
We  hate  war,  I  t^*ll  you,  and  will  yet  capsize  these  pro- 
fessional cutthroats  who  provoke  and  thrive  on  it. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  continues  the  Eng- 
lish critic,  that  tlie  standpoint  of  the  German 
Kaiser's  government, — /.c,  ''the  main  interest 
of  Germany  was,  is,  and  will  be  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  immemorial  feud  between  England 
and  France," — is  not  the  standpoint  of  the  bulk 
of  the  German  people.  But  what  can  this  good, 
peace-loving  folk  do  ?  ''  They  dare  not  speak 
their  minds.  Blinded  by  Bismarck's  Titanic 
achievement  of  a  United  Germany,  they  did  not 
realize  that  he  always  and  everywhere  worked 
as  well  for  'my  Master,'  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Thus,  there  was  no  questioning  the  Junker  con- 
stitution he  imposed  upon  them.  How  can  they 
assert  themselves  against  the  extravagant  one- 
man  power  given  by  that  constitution  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  ?  "  Gne  thing,  however,  they 
will  not  do, — they  will  not  fight  England  for  a 
whim  of  the  Kaiser. 

WHAT    THE    GERMAN    WORKMEN    THINK. 

The  English  critic  closes  with  a  verbatim 
report  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and 
a  German  workingman  who  bade  good-bye  to 
him  on  the  steamship  dock.  Here  is  the  con- 
versation : 

"Und  in  welcher  Weise  bei  Ihr  Landsleute  wollen 

Sle  ttber  uns  sprechen— zum  Friede  t " 

"  Ach,  ja,  lieber  Mann,  zum  Friede" 

"Zwischen  Deutschland  und  England?" 
"Ja,  ja.    Zwischen  Deutschland   und  England  fttr 

immer  and  immer  I    Es  muss  so  werden." 
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A  CHINAMAN  ON  THE  CANTON-HANKOW  RAILWAY  DISPUTE. 


A  BRIEF  history  of  the  American  concession 
to  build  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  and 
the  subsequent  developments  which  have  involved 
this  project  in  a  vexed  international  situation, 
are  given  in  an  article  by  a  (-hinose  resident  of 
California,  Mr.  T.  Y.  Chang,  in  the  Dragon  Sfn- 
dejit,  the  oflScial  organ  of  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance  of  America.  Mr.  Chang  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  contract  was  made,  in  1898,  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can company  known  as  the  American  China  De- 
velopment Company.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
were  that  the  Chinese  Government  granted  the 
right  of  way  and  promised  to  issue,  in  install- 
ments, imperial  Chinese  Government  gold  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000  in  gold.  '  With 
this  sum,  it  was  agreed,  the  company  was  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  complete  the  work  within 
three  years.  According  to  tiiis  account,  the 
company  failed  to  fulfdl  th(j  conditions  of  the 
contract,  and,  in  1900,  secured  five  years  more 
in  which  to  complete  its  work.  The  actual  con- 
struction was  then  begun  to  the  northward  from 
Canton,  but  the  discovery  was  soon  made  that 
the  company  had  sold  portions  of  its  capital 
stock  to  the  PVench  and  Belgian  governments. 
These  sales  have  been  so  large  that  the  contract 
had  been  practically  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
the  -Belgians,  a  transfer  which  was  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  government 
at  Peking.  The  article  goes  on  to  recount  the 
protest  of  the  Chinese  authorities  against  this  . 
transfer  of  stock,  the  continued  sale  of  stock, 
and  the  frequent  complaints  against  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  the  road  by  the  people 
of  the  district  through  which  the  tracks  were 
laiil.  The  presentation  by  the  company  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  sum  which  the  government  consid- 
ered disproportionat(^  to  the  work  actually  com- 
pleted led  tlie  authorities  at  Peking  to  cancel  the 
contract.  When  a  Belgian  was  made  chief  en- 
gineer, with  practical  control  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness, the  American  minister  at  Peking  was  noti- 
fied of  the  resolution  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  cancel.  Then  the  company  began  to  buy 
back  its  capital  stock  from  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, ''  but  it  was  too  late." 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  railway,  Mr.  (.hang  considers  the  three 
questions  arising  from  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract, — financial,  legal,  and  diplomatic.  He 
asserts  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  quite 
able  and  willing  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  road,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can company  will  lose  nothing  in  the  end.  As 
to  the  legal  asi>ects  of  the  question,  Mr.  Chang 


insists  that,  since  the  American  company  has 
''violated  the  provisions  of  the  contract  it  made 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  the  latter  has  a 
perfect  right  to  annul  the  agreement."  The 
diplomatic  question  is  the  most  diflScult  one,  he 
believes.  On  this  point,  he  says,  it  is  nepessary 
to  consider  the  ''hinge  "  of  the  problem  so  vital 
to  the  national  life  of  China. 

This  liinge  lies  in  the  fact  that,  first,  the  Cantou- 
Hankow  Railway  contract  is  a  contract  made  between 
a  government  and  a  foreign  corporation, — not  between 
two  governments ;  and,  second,  as  railway  is  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  no  foreign  power  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  to 
protect  the  interest  of  its  citizens  who  have  transactions 
with  a  foreign  government  whenever  they  suffer  any 
loss  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  But  as  the  cancellfr- 
tion  of  the  said  contract  is  caused  by  the  illegal  actions . 
of  the  company  itself,  it  can  make  no  complaint.  Be- 
sides, the  Chinese  Government  does  not  intend  to  annul 
the  contract  without  providing  adequate  compensations 
for  the  actual  work  done  and  the  actual  funds  advanced 
by  the  company.  It  is,  therefore,  too  clear  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  no  right  to 
compel  China,  a  sovereign  nation,  to  continue  a  con- 
tract which  was  made  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  a  body  of  American  citizens,  and  which  was 
already  broken  by  the  latter  party.  It  is  perfectly  right 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  express  its  opinions 
against  the  cancellation  of  the  said  contract  by  sending 
notifications  to  the  Chinese  Government^  but  the  latter 
has  no  obligation  to  observe  such  notifications,  for  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  formal  diplomatic  representa- 
tions according  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

In  concluding  this  article,  which  we  have 
quoted  to  show  the  logic  of  the  Chinese  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Chang  has  a  few  words  to  say  about 
the  general  attitude  of  his  countrymen  toward 
the  railway  problem. 

The  public  opinion  in  China  now  is  not  against  the 
construction  of  railways  and  the  opening  up  of  re- 
sources, as  one  who  has  not  realized  the  remarkable 
changes  in  our  country  within  recent  years  might  sup- 
pose ;  but  it  is  strongly  against  the  control  of  railway 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  people  have 
good  reasons  to  fear  dangerous  results  from  foreign  li^ 
vasion  in  railway  business.  The  Eastern  Chinese  Rail- 
way in  Manchuria,  which  was  built  by  the  Russians 
and  has  been  entirely  under  the  Russian  control,  is  a 
sufficient  warning  to  the  Chinese  people  that  the  con- 
trol of  railway  by  foreigners  naturally  invites  a  for^ 
cign  invasion.  Another  warning  ju.st  recently  present- 
ing itself  to  the  attention  of  the  publjc  is  the  completion 
cf  the  German  railway  in  Shangtung,  which  is  now 
threatening  the  whole  province.  Our  countrymen  have 
now  fully  realized  that  railway  in  foreign  hands  is  a 
Tnenace.  Should  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  lie  con- 
trolle<l  by  a  great  foreign  power,  the  whole  of  southern 
China  might  be  threat€ne<l.  Such  a  trunk  line  can 
only  be  safely  controlled  by  the  government  or  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 
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A  GREAT  DUTCH  SCIENTIST  ON  BURBANK  AND  HIS  WORK. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  of  California,  has  won 
world-wide  fame  ab  a  successful  cross- 
breeder  of  plants.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
Icnown  how  fully  this  modest  American  gardener 
baa  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists  at  home  and  abroad.  Some 
indication  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  paper  which 
was  written  last  year  in  California  by  the  great 
Dutch  naturalist,  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vriea,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  de  Gids,  and  forms  a  part 
of  a  book  which  recently  appeared  in  Amster- 
dam, where  its  author  holds  a  university  chair.  * 
This  account  of  the  scientist's  visit  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  home  and  esperimental  farm  at  Santa 
Rosa  has  been  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr. 
Pehr  Olaaon-Seffer,  of  Stanford  University,  and 
appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Montkli/.  As  the  editor  of  this  periodical 
remarks,  in  an  introductory  note  : 

It  Is  of  coDsidarable  iuterest  to  note  the  ImpreHsiuiiH 
■de  Vries,  tbeBCieDtiflcbotanicalexperimetiter,  received 
during  his  first  vjiiit  to  Luther  Burbank,  the  foremost 

practical  plant-breeder  In  the  world,  whose  remarkable  "" 

achievements  have  created  world-wide  admiration,  and 
to  wbom  the  Carnegie  Institution  recently  granted  an 
annual  appropriation  to  insure  the  undisturbed  cun< 
tlnnatlon  of  his  work  tor  the  next  ten  irears. 


BUBBAHKS    PITLESB    FLU  us. 

Professor  de  Vries  ascribes  to  Burbank  "a 
great  genius  and  an  almost  incredible  capacity 
for  work,  together  with  a  complete  devotion  to 
the  purpose  in  view."  Not  only  is  it  assumed 
that  no  possible  improvements  arc  beyond  his 
reach,  but  even  the  impossible  is  expected  from 
him.  The  pitleas  plum  had  been  pronounced  by 
such  an  expert  as  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
an  impossibility.  Other  botanists  liad  shared 
this  view.  Professor  de  Vries  describes  his  own 
sensations  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
iorticultural  wonder  : 

Next  day  Burbank  took  us  to  a  plum  tree  heavily 
loaded  with  clear  blue,  very  attractive,  yet  small  plums. 
Tie  picked  a  few  and  naked  us  to  bit«  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  fruit.  We  did  as  requested,  and  although 
-we  knew  there  was  no  stone  In  the  plum,  we  experi- 
enced a  teeliug  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  Inside 
the  plum  was  a  seed,  like  an  almond  in  Its  shell,  and 
with  the  taste  of  an  almond,  but  without  the  stony  cov- 
ering. When  cutting  through  the  fruit,  we  found  the 
seed  surrounded  by  the  green  frult--fleBta,  the  Innermost 
part  of  which  was  a  JelLy-like  mass.  In  which  could  yet 
be  seen  some  remnants  of  hard  little  stones,  that  scarce- 
ly offered  any  resistance  to  the  knife.  Burbank  de- 
clared, however,  that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  said  that  he  had  already  yonng  trees 
with  fruits  in  which  nothing  conld  be  detected  of  the 


It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  stoneless 
plum  was  not  really  a  new  product  at  all,  but 
merely  the  resultof  the  crossingof  an  old  French 
variety  with  Burbank's  American  species. 

FLANT-BREEniNa    ON   A    VAST   SCALE. 

What  especially  impressed  this  observer  of 
Burbank's  work  as  its  distinctive  feature  was 
the  scale  on  which  the  selecting  is  done.  By 
such  means  Burbank  is  able  to  make  greater 
improvements  than  others  and  in  much  shorter 
time.  He  is  guided,  says  Professor  de  Vriea, 
"by  a  special  gift  of  judgment,  in  which  he  ex- 
cels all  his  contemporaries." 

His  methods  of  nark  are  the  same  as  those  followed 
by  plant-breeders  in  Europe.  Secrets  he  has  none,  and 
if  be  Is  not  willing  to  demonstrate  his  cultures  to  every- 
body, this  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  time 
is  too  valuable.  There  la  no  fear  that  any  one  could 
'-steal  hia  trade"  by  merely  looking  at  it.  Every  one  Is 
left  free  to  follow  In  his  path,  but  without  the  special 
disposition  for  It  nobody  will  succeed,  and  for  simple 
Imitation  the  entire  process  Is  too  complicated. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  Immensity  of  his  cultures,  It  is 
sDflBcleat  to  cite  one  Instance.  When  selecting  a  new 
kind  of  blackberry  he  picked  out  the  best  from  sixty 
tbousaud  specimens,  all  In  full  bearing,  dug  up  the  rest 
and  burned  them.  This  is  hla  way  of  working,  not  only 
with  one  kind  of  fruit  or  flower,  but  with  all.  The  most 
remarkable  trait,  however,  of  his  work  Is  that  he  ex- 
periments with  as  many  forma  as  possible.  Thla  method 
is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  there- 
by his  results  are  so  stupendous  that  they  receive  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

The  magnitnde  of  Burbank's  work  excels  anything 
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that  WB8  ever  done  before,  even  by  large  firmB,  in  the 
course  of  generations.  The  number  at  tmitv  and  flow- 
ers which  he  has  improved  is  unequaled.  Others  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  or  two  genera  ;  be  takes  hold  of 
everything.  The  majority  of  breeders  who  became  fa- 
mous by  tbeir  Iniprovementa  of  certain  groups  took  up 
thU  work  merely  as  an  adjunct,  as  a  meansof  widening 


their  commercial  relations,  thus  creating  a  greater  de- 
mandfor  their  nursery  products.  Burbank  commeuced 
in  the  same  way,  but  as  soon  aa  he  had  obtained  what 
he  thought  he  required  the  nursery  business  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  devoted  himselt  exclusively  to  the  im- 
provement o(  flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  to  this  resolution 
he  owes  bis  present  fame. 


FEWchaptersin  the  history  of  modern  f 
are  more  intereating  or  inspiring  than  that 
which  records  the  laborious  studies  of  Professor 
de  Vriea  on  which  is  chiefly  baaed  the  so-called 
"mutation"  theory  of  descent.  An  account  of 
this  work  of  de  Vries  is  given  by  Daniel  T.  Mac- 
Dougal  in  the  August  number  of  the  Open  Court 
(Chicago). 

The  naturalist's  painstaking  methods  of  re- 
search are  described  in  tlie  following  paragraphs  ; 

Twenty  years  ago  Professor  de  Vries  began  bringing 
under  observation  successive  generations  of  several 
species  of  plantK  in  order  to  determine  whether  all  of 
the  tliousanda  of  individuals  Included  In  the  progeny  of 
one  parent-plant  would  Inherit  allot  the  parental  char- 
acters. Over  a  hundred  species  were  examined  in  this 
way.  Finally,  one  was  found  which  showed  seed-sports 
among  its  progeny, — individuals  which  in  some  types 
lacked  some  of  the  parental  qualities  and  hence  consti- 
tuted retrogressive  forms,  and  others  which  bore  char- 
acters not  manifested  by  the  parent.    In  this  momen- 


THE  "MUTATION"  THEORY  FORMULATED  BY  DE  VRIES. 

tous  discovery  he  had  happened  upon  one  species  which 
was  in  its  mutative  perictd,  which  might  occur  in  the 
history  of  a  species  once  In  a  centory,  or  once  Id  a  tfaoa- 
sand  centuries,  and  which  might  extend  over  one  season 
or  over  a  hundred.  With  this  clue  be  set  to  worktoas- 
certain  the  principles  governing  sucb  torms  ot  inherit- 

TBE  NATURALIST  BIB  OWS  GARDENER. 
Greenhouses  and  experimental  grounds  were  pre- 
pared and  cultures  t«nded  for  two  decades  with  the 
most  painstaking  and  microscopic  care.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  exclude  the  interference  of  the  wind, 
insects,  birds,  and  other  agencies  in  pollination  and  fer- 
tilization. Exact  pedigree-cultures  were  carried  through 
two  decades  with  a  degree  of  care  not  hitherto  used  in 
any  culture  of  plants.  It  is  Impossible  to  set  forth  the 
enormous  amount  of  detail  to  be  kept  In  mind  and  or- 
ganized In  such  experimental  observations.  It  may 
only  be  cited  as  an  illustration  that  In  some  seasousthe 
packeto  of  seeds,  each  represeuting  a  separate  experi- 
ment and  requiring  separate  notes,  reached  into  the 
thousands.  Furthermore,  the  striking  character  of  the 
results  Ui  be  tested  made  it  necessary  that  the  experi- 
menter himself  should  perform  the  commonest  opera- 
tions of  gardening, — in  the  way  of  weeding,  watering, 
etc., — in  order  that  a  line  of  descent  might  be  traced 
through  an  unbroken  series  of  years  without  a  trace  of 
doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  Its  lineage.  The  splendid  re- 
sults derived  from  a  collation  of  these  obHervatlous 
well  justify  the  work  spent  In  obtaining  them,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  the  most  Important  contribution  to 
organic  evolution  since  the  appearance  at  Darwln'a 
"Origin  ot  Species." 

It  seems  eminently  Btting  that  resalta  of  this  obar- 
acter  should  be  obtained  by  Professor  de  Viiea  when 
his  experience  and  attitude  toward  research  are  takou 
Into  consideration.  As  a  young  man  he  had  come  Into 
contact  with  Sachs,  Hotmetster,  and  Bunsen,  and  de- 
veloped an  enthusiasm  that  has  never  failed  through 
the  tedious  ordeal  of  two  decades  at  patient,  arduous 
plodding.  During  the  course  ot  his  studies  he  baa  been 
a  student,  lecturer,  and  professor  in  unlversitieB  in  both 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  he  came  to  bis  self-ap- 
pointed task  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  physiological 
science  obtained  at  first  hand,  and  with  the  mental 
strength  and  support  that  came  from  contact  with  the 
leaders  In  blolc^cal  thought  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
with  the  technical  skill  that  is  to  be  gained  by  azporl- 
ence  lu  many  laboratories. 

A  keen  Insight  into  the  problems  awaiting  solution, 
a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  applicable,  a  ti^f|i«4 
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imagination  to  bring  into  review  all  of  the  possibilities, 
then  the  steady,  strong,  unrelenting  attack,  these  are 
the  qualities  that  mark  the  investigator  of  the  first 
rank,  and  which  insure  progress  in  thought  and  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge. 

Nor  is  the  mutation  theory  the  first  expression  of 
de  Vrles'  speculative  insight  into  the  nature  of  organ- 
ized matter.  The  idea  of  ultimate  units  of  structure 
bearing  the  indivisible  qualities  of  the  body  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  formed  an  important  theoretical  basis 
for  his  work,  and  the  present  conception  of  the  ions  of 
the  physical  chemist  may  be  traced  to  a  development  of 
this  conception  originated  by  de  Vries.  This  generali- 
zation, which  is  essentially  of  a  physiological  character, 
even  when  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  gave  the 


basis  for  the  researches  upon  descent  which  have  been 
carried  out  with  such  notable  results. 

Beyond  the  value  of  the  principles  established  by 
Professor  de  Vries,  he  has  rendered  a  notable  service  to 
biological  science  by  demonstrating  anew  that  the  prin- 
cipal problem  in  descent,  the  origin  of  new  tyiies,  Is 
capable  of  investigation  by  actual  observation,  and  by 
methods  so  simple  that  they  may  be  followed  by  natu- 
ralists with  only  elementary  training.  To  rescue  the 
subject  of  organic  evolution  from  the  wearisome  tangle 
of  polemics  and  bring  it  again  before  the  student  and 
worker  as  a  proper  matter  for  experimental  inquiry,  is 
in  itself  a  triumph,  and  constitutes  a  service  to  biolog- 
ical science  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  actual 
discoveries  already  made. 


OCEAN   BATHING. 


SALT-WATER  bathing  is  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance to  thousands  of  Americans,  and  its 
treatment  by  Dr.  Philip  Marvel  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  Sea  water,  being  composed 
of  minerals  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  magne- 
sium, bromine,  and  iodine,  he  claims,  is  truly  a 
mineral  water,  and  an  ocean  bath,  therefore,  may 
be  properly  classified  as  a  mineral  bath.  The 
author  shows  that  the  first  effect  of  an  ocean 
bath  is  invigorating,  and  the  second,  due  to  pro- 
longed exposure,  depressing.  He  says  that  in 
the  latter  case  he  has  noticed  the  temperature 
lowered  from  one  to  two  degrees,  and  the  pulse 
rate  lessened  from  fifteen  to  twenty  beats.  In 
estimating  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  ocean 
oathing,  many  influences  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, such  as,  for  instance,  those  relative  to  the 
sea, — namely,  the  forcible  activity  or  movement 
of  the  water,  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
strand,  the  distance  and  convenience  of  the 
dressing-rooms,  etc., — and  those  relating  to  the 
individual, — namely,  the  resisting  power  of  the 
body,  the  time  of  the  bath,  length  of  time  of 
exposure,  the  temperament,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  debility. 

When  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  plunges 
into  sea  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  70 
degrees,  the  stimulus  to  the  peripheral  sensory- 
nervous  system  is  such  that  it  quickly  contracts 
the  adjacent  capillaries  and  sends  the  blood 
speeding  to  the  larger  vessels  and  internal  or- 
gans. The  systemic  vigor  and  reserve  forces 
return  it  again  to  the  surface  of  the  body  accom- 
panied by  the  resiliency  and  invigoration  which 
emphasize  the  pleasurable  sensations  so  grati- 
fying to  the  bather.  If,  after  dressing  from 
such  a  bath,  a  genial  glow  suffuses  itself  over 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  body  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  pleasing  warmth  internally,  accompanied 


by  a  refreshed  and  invigorated  feeling,  it  is  evi- 
dence and  proof  of  the  salutary  influences  ;  but 
if,  instead,  there  follow  a  chilliness,  languor, 
headache,  irresistible  depression  and  disposition 
to  drowsiness,  or  any  of  these,  it  should  be  reck- 
oned as  important  evidence  that  the  bath  has 
not  contributed  in  any  material  way  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  improvement  of  the  person's  health, 
and  that,  if  persisted  in  under  similar  or  like 
conditions,  the  result  will  in  time  prove  injurious. 

Dr.  Marvel  contends  that  sea  or  ocean  bathing, 
as  practised  at  Atlantic  seacoast  resorts,  is  re- 
sponsible for  greater  harm  than  good.  "  Few 
people,"  says  he,  "seem  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  danger  of  either  the  prolonged  ex- 
posure in  water  or  to  the  prolonged  exposure  in 
their  wet  garments  in  the  cool  atmosphere  on 
the  sand.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  have  stood  on  the 
strand  and  observed  not  a  few,  but  many,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old  alike,  returning  from  the 
surf,  or  from  a  prolonged  exposure  in  their  wet 
clothing  on  the  sand,  to  their  dressing-rooms, 
slightly,  and  even  markedly,  cyanosed,  with  pale 
and  shriveled  cutaneous  surfaces,  capillaries  con- 
tracted, cutaneous  functions  temporarily  para- 
lyzed, internal  organs  and  deeper  vascular  sys- 
tem greatly  engorged,  and  in  some  instances 
seriously  disturbed,  shivering  and  chattering  as 
they  pass,  giving  little  thought  to  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  incidental  to  the  impaired  forces 
and  debility  occasioned  by  the  exposure. 

"  Each  physician  should  counsel  those  over 
whom  he  has  advisory  charge  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  prolonged  exposure  in  the  ocean,  or 
on  the  sand  in  wet  clothing,  and  also  to  the  too 
frequent  daily  indulgence  of  either.  It  is  his 
duty  to  impress  on  them  the  advantages  of  a 
short  exposure  to  immersion,  say  ten.  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  never  exceeding  thirty 
minutes  ;  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  positive 
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reaction  after  the  bath  ;  the  raaintaining  of  a 
good  physical  condition,  and  giving  to  them, 
according  to  tlieir  particular  need.  Buch  specific 
inBtmctton  as  will  best  avert  harmful  or  serious 
disturbances. 

"The  practice  of  promenading  on  the  beach 
in  the  scant  and  poorly  protecting  garments  bo 


fashionable  of  recent  years  after  an  immersioQot 
from,  say,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
in  the  surf,  Ib  unmistakably  harmful,  and  equal- 
ly inexcusable,  and  should  have  the  denuncia- 
tion of  every  physician,  as  well  as  of  others  en- 
gaged in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 
good  health." 


THE  TERRIBLE  WORK  OF  THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE 
IN  INDIA. 


DETAILED  aceounts  of  the  destruction  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  great  earthquake 
shocks  which  visited  the  Kangra  Valley,  in 
India,  early  last  April,  are  just  reaching  the 
Western  world.  The  Empresn,  an  illustrated 
monthly  published  in  English  in  Calcutta,  con- 
tains a  series  of  studies  of  the  earthquake  and 
its  effects,  with  a  recital  of  some  thrilling  per- 
sonal experiences  and  reproductions  of  actual 
photographs.  We  show  two  of  the  latter  in 
connection  with  this  article,  the  first  photo- 
graphic scenes  of  the  earthquake's  work  to  be 
reproduced  in  this  country.  Mr,  D.  W.  Mac- 
Bean,  the  manager  of  very  largo  tea  estates 
near  Palampour,  gives  his  impressions  and  ex- 
periences as  follows  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  April,  at  about  6  A.m.,  we 
were  disturbed  in  our  sleep  by  a  flight  earthquake, 
quickly  followed  by  a  severe  one,  and  lastly  liy  the  worst 
shock  of  all,  which  appeared  to  come  from  tlie  northeast 
,«nd  having  a  sudden  circular  action  traveling  toward 
the  west.  The  first  one  I  tgok  no  notice  o(,  thinking  it 
was  one  o(  the  many  slight  shocks  off  and  on  experi- 
enced up  here.  When  the  second  shock  came,  I  sat  up 
In  bed  and  called  out  to  my  wife  to  come  to  the  window. 
I  had  hardly  done  so  when  I  saw  the  highest  wall  of 
our  bedroom  fall  in  like  a  torrent  on  my  poor  sleeping 
child  ;  then  all  became  dark  with  fearful  dust  from  the 
falling  walls.  I  felt  suffocated,  and  pushed  my  hand 
through  the  panes  of  gloss  in  the  window  into  which  I 
had  crept ;  hod  I  not  dona  bo  I  should  have  been  killed 
by  the  nail  that  fell  in  on  the  head  of  my  Iwd.  T  shall 
never  forget  those  few  moments  that  appeared  like 
years, — the  noise  of  the  falling  masonry,  smashing  of 
beams,  planks,  and  sla(«s.  T  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  shouhl  all  perish.  When  the  fhock  wo-i 
over  I  opened  the  window  and  dropped  into  the  tower 
veranda,  rushed  out,  and  cried  out  for  help.  No  one 
could  be  Been,— all  had  fled  to  the  villages  Ui  help  their 
friends  and  relations.  A  fpartui  sight  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes.  All  our  houses  (with  the  exception  of  the 
mreir*  hut)  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  including  a 
magniflcent  factory  built  of  cut  stone  which  my  poor 
old  father  had  lately  built.  All  was  still  as  death  save 
for  the  wailing  of  a  man  who  afterward  turned  out  to 
be  my  head  clerk.  After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  I 
succeeded  Id  getting  a  few  of  my  hoosehold  servanta 
together  and  dug  with  bar?  fin^rs  among  limestone 


and  plaster  for  my  only  child.  We  had  tomakeacoffin 
out  of  planks  taken  from  the  debris,  bury  her  without 
ceremony  io  a  quiet  sequestered  spot  on  the  tea  e8tat«. 
To  look  around  the  valley,  nothing  but  desolation  meets 
theeye,  Theonce  prettyiittle  villages,  with  their  blulah- 
white walls  aud  slated  roofs,  miied  here  and  therewith 
thatched  buildings,  all  leveled  to  the  ground.  We  have 
been  ruined  ;  lost  tens  of  thousands  of  rnpees.  Am  tor 
our  loss  iu  machinery,  it  is  unknown,  being  all  bnrled 
beneath  the  ruins.  And  this  is  not  all.  We  are  afraid 
we  shall  lose  thou.iands  yet,  owing  to  our  terror-stricken 
workmen  and  coolies,  who  believe  that  this  picturesque 
valley  is  to  be  totally  destroyed.  They  have  made  little 
thatch  sheds  for  their  families  and  cattle,  and  pass  the 
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day  ta  sorrow  and  fear,  refusiug  to  return  to  work  or 
even  work  at  their  own  fields.  A  great  many  families 
have  been  wiped  out. 

The  Bhowan  Temple,  of  whicli  we  give  illus- 
tratione  taken  before  and  after  the  earthquake, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  temples  in  the  world,  and 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  April,  abont  two  thousand 
pilgrims  arrived  In  the  small  town  of  Bhowan,  which 


is  about  three  miles  from  Kaogra  town,  to  worship  at 
the  temple.  On  the  morning  of  the  4tb,  at  6  o'clock,  a 
rumhlfnK  noise  was  heard,  and  before  the  people  could 
realize  what  It  was,  they  felt  the  terrible  shock,  and 
within  four  seconds  the  whole  town  was  destroyed. 
The  shock  lasted  three  minutes,  butallthedamagewas 
done  in  the  first  few  seconds.  About  two  thousand 
people  were  buried  beneath  theruins  ot  the  temple,  and 
undertheadjacent  buildings.  The  Guru,  or  High  Priest 
of  the  Temple,  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  and  buried 
near  the  site  of  the  Toshakhana,  adjoining  the  temple. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HARNACK. 


his  attitude  to  the  central  question.    He  conceives  reli- 
gion as  a  fact  of  spiritual  eiperlence,— a  relation  1»- 
n  God  and  the  soul,  realized  in  various  forms  and 
In  greater  or  less  measure,  but  in  itself  unchangeably 
be  same.    The  book  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
ur  generation  ;  it  cleared  the  air. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  one  man.  Professor  Hap- 
Concerning  Dr.  Harnack  himself  the  reviewer      nack  represents  the  reaction  against  the  inadequate 
,  hypotheses  and  premature  conclusions  that  were  our- 

■'     '  rent  half  a  centur;  i^o.    The  nature  of  this  reaction    ; 

In  "  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,"  Harnack  defines      has  been  mlsuaderatood.    The  later  criticism  Is  In  two  ' 


"  TJ"  ISTORIC  Christianity  "  is  the  subject  of 
i^  an  elaborate  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  is  character- 
ized in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  aa  a  "whole- 
Houled  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Dr.  Hamack." 
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respects,  and  two  only,  a  reaction  against  the  former,— 
It  hag  disponed  once  tor  all  ot  the  Voltairean  legend  that 
Christianity  was  the  iovention  ot  s  fraudulent  prle:4t- 
hood  1  and  It  has  assigned  an  earlier  date  to  the  cauou- 
ical  books  ot  the  New  Testament,  and  generally  to  ec- 
clesiastical dogma  and  lustituclons. 

HIB   QOSPBL, HOT   INSTITUTIONS,    BUT   IDEAS. 

The  great  service  which  Dr.  Harnack  has  ren- 
dered to  religion  has  been  to  disassociate  re- 
ligion from  the  alien  and  heterogeneous  subject- 
matter  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered,  and 
to  show  that  the  eternal  substance  of  Christian- 
ity ia  independent  of  its  varying  and  historical 
setting. 

Those  who  look  at  reli^on  from  without,  trom  the 
Rtandfoint  of  institutions  and  formulas,  may  despair 
of  Uie  future ;  for,  whether  these  institutions  and  tor- 
mt^assurviveor  perish,  the  future  is  not  theirs.  There 
nre:^ore  important  questions  than  whether  a.  man  be- 
longs to  this  or  that  church,  or  bulds  this  or  that  theo- 
logical opinion  ;  the  kingdom  ot  God  does  not  consist 
ia  these  things.  But  while  women  are  loved,  and 
men  achieve,  and  children  link  heart  to  heart  as  they 
pass  th^lamp  ot  lite  with  increase  trom  generation  to 
generation,  its  interests  are  secure.  To  idealize  is  the 
one  thing  needful ;  what  we  idealize  is  ot  less  conse- 
quence, tor  in  the  idea  all  things  are  one. 

THE   TRANSrORUATlONS   OF  THE    GOSPEL. 

Dr.  Harnack  points  out  that  the  Gospel,  by 
which  ia  meant  the  personal  teaching  of  Chriat, 
has  passed  through  tour  great  transformations  : 

(a)  From  its  original  shape  into  Catholicism  ;  <!)} 
trom  Catholicism  into  the  compact  structure  of  Medie- 
valism ;  (c)  from  this  in  the  sixteenth  century  into 
Protestantism  ;  and,  finally  {d},  in  our  own  time  into 
a  larger  and  more  spiritual  atmosphere,  a  standpoint 
rather  than  a  creed,  representing  the  temper  ot  Christ 
In  many  respects  more  nearly  than  did  the  ecclesiasti- 
cism  of  the  Intermediate  periods.  The  second  and  third 
of  these  transformations  are  the  more  important  for 


political  history;  the  first  and  fourth,  incomparabiy 
the  more  vital  for  religion  and  thought.  Admit  the 
conception  of  Christianity  which  embodies  the  Chris- 
tian idea,  as  such,  in  an  external  form,  whether  that 
form  be  an  institution  or  a  book,  a  priesthood  or  a  dog- 
ma, and  you  have  the  medieval  Papacy ;  the  logical 
process  of  construction  is  inevitable.  Question  the 
medieval  Papacy,  and  the  process  ot  dissolution  is 
equally  inevitable.  The  conception  of  an  embodied 
Christianity  talis  to  pieces ;  you  are  thrown  back  on  a 
radically  diSerent  conception  ot  Christianity,  in  which 
it  appears  not  as  letter  but  as  spirit,  not  as  institution 
but  as  idea. 

The  whole  article  ia  a  masterly  presentation 
of  this  modern  conception  of  religion. 


A  JEW  ON  THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  JESUS. 


"IMPRESSIONS  of  Christianity  from  the 
1  Points  of  View  of  the  non-Christian  Reli- 
gions "  ia  the  title  of  a  aeries  of  papers  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  (London),  the  first  of  which  is 
contributed  by  a  Jew,  Mr.  C.  G.  MonteGore.  This 
writer  considers  how  tlio  ethical  and  religious 
leaching  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  three  syn- 
optic Gospels,  appeals  to  the  Jewish  conscious- 
neee.  After  showing  much  that  was  common 
to  the  Synoptics  and  to  the  rabbis,  he  remarks 
on  the  "first  clasBness"  ot  the  Synoptics,  their 
lofty  fervor,  their  great  paradoxes.     In  streaa 


on  the  inward  as  above  the  outward,  Jeaua  nn- 
der  the  law  followed  Amos  before  the  law. 

This  writer  grants  that  "  tit  for  tat  "  occupies 
a  larger  place  in  Jewish  ethics  and  religion  than 
the  facts  of  life  justify.  The  Synoptics  traverse 
that  doctrine.  The  principle  "Much  is  forgiven 
her,  for  she  loved  much,"  and  the  principle 
"Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  as  a  little  child,"  may  he  considered  u 
novel  creations  of  the  Gospel.  Poetic  justice, 
the  ideal  of  the  rabbis,  is  shown  by  the  GokpelB 
to  be  neither  the  highest  justice  of  earth  or 
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heaven.  The  passionate  glorification  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  renunciation  and  adversity  goes  beyond 
the  rabbinic  standpoint,  and  lowly  active  service 
for  the  benefit  of  the  humblest  is  distinctive  of 
the  Synoptics. 

A   NEW    PURPOSE    OF    REDEMPTION. 

Speaking  of  the  purpose  of  service,  the  calling 
of  sinners,  the  seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost, 
this  writer  says : 

Here,  once  more,  we  seem  to  be  cognizant  of  fresh 
and  original  teaching,  which  has  produced  frait  to  be 
ever  reckoned  among  the  distinctive  glories  of  Christian- 
ity. It  has  two  aspects, — first,  the  yearning  and  eager  ac- 
tivity to  save  and  to  redeem  ;  secondly,  the  special  atti- 
tude of  the  Master  toward  sinners  and  toward  sin. 
The  rabbis  and  the  rabbinic  religion  are  keen  on  re- 
pentance, which  in  their  eyes  is  second  only  to  the  law ; 
but  we  do  not,  I  think,  find  the  same  passionate  eager- 
ness to  cause  repentance,  to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem 
the  sinner.  The  refusal  to  allow  that  any  human  soul 
is  not  capable  of  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
the  labor  of  pity  and  love  among  the  outcast  and  the 
fallen,  go  back  to  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  their  hero. 
They  were  hardly  known  before  His  time.  And  the  re- 
demptive method  which  He  inaugurated  was  new  like- 
wise.   It  was  the  method  of  pity  and  love. 


REBUKE  OF  PHARISAISM. 

There  is  no  paltering  with  sin ;  it  is  not  made  less 
odious ;  but  instead  of  mere  threats  and  condemnations, 
the  chance  is  given  for  hope,  admiration,  and  love  to 
work  their  wonders  within  the  sinner's  soul.  The  sinner 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  for  doing  good  instead  of 
evil,  and  his  kindly  services  are  encouraged  and  praised. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  had  a  special  insight  into  the  nature 
of  certain  kinds  of  sin,  and  into  the  redeemable  capacity 
of  certain  kinds  of  sinners.  He  perceived  that  there  was 
a  certain  untainted  humility  of  soul  which  some  slus  in 
some  sinners  had  not  yet  destroyed,  just  as  he  also  be- 
lieved and  realized  that  there  was  a  certain  cold,  formal, 
negative  virtue  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  sin, 
and  far  less  capable  of  reformation.  Overzealous  scru- 
pulosity, and  the  pride  which,  dwelling  with  smug  satis- 
faction upon  its  own  excellence,  draws  away  the  skirt 
from  any  contact  with  impurity,  were  specially  repug- 
nant to  him.  Whether  with  this  sin  and  with  its  sin- 
ners he  showed  adequate  patience  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  his  denunciation 
of  formalism  and  pride,  his  contrasted  pictures  of  the 
lowly  publican  and  the  scrupulous  Pharisee,  were  new 
and  permanent  contributions  to  morality  and  religion. 
As  the  Jewish  reader  meets  them  in  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, he  recognizes  this  new  contribution ;  and  if  he 
is  adequately  open-minded,  he  does  it  homage  and  is 
grateful. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 


PROBABLY  few  people  are  aware  that  in  the 
year  1904  the  United  States  Government 
expended  for  printing  more  than  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Whether  this  large  expenditure  be 
ascribed  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  printing 
matter  now  used  by  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  or  to  waste  and  extravagance 
in  management,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
citizen  to  know  something  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  this  branch  of 
the  service.  The  most  exhaustive  study  of  this 
subject  that  has  recently  appeared  is  a  paper  on 
"  The  Problem  of  Federal  Printing,"  by  William 
S.  Rossiter,  the  expert  special  agent  for  printing 
and  publishing  the  twelfth  census,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  near  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  official  printing.  This  committee,  it  is 
expected,  will  make  its  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  at  that  time  many  of  the 
features  of  the  problem  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ros- 
siter will  be  fully  discussed.  We  have  space  at 
this  time  for  only  the  briefest  mention  of  a  few 
of  his  points. 


THE    GREATEST    PRINT-SHOP    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Although  private  capital  has  not  yet  combined 
in  this  country  to  produce  a  printing  plant 
worthy  of  comparison  with  other  industrial 
plants,  it  has  remained  for  the  Government  itself 
to  equip  and  operate  a  printing  office  which,  in 
capital  invested,  extent  of  plant,  variety  and  value 
of  product,  and  number  of  men  employed,  com- 
pares favorably,  as  Mr.  Rossiter  says,  with  the 
establishments  in  other  industries,  and  far  sur- 
passes any  other  printing  office  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  a  ca- 
pacity that  is  equal  to  any  emergency  that  has 
yet  arisen  in  the  government  service.  Entire 
books  have  been  produced  in  a  single  night,  and 
Mr.  Rossiter  declares  that  for  any  required  gov- 
ernment work  it  is  necessaiy  to  specify  only  the 
requirement  and  the  time  available,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  Rossiter  estimates  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ent printing-office  building  and  contents  at 
$10,000,000.  The  principal  building,  completed 
two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  is  408 
feet  long,  175  feet  wide,  and  7  stories  high.  It 
is  equipped  with  15  elevators,  a  refrigerator 
plant,  a  filtration  plant,  eight  300-horsepower 
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boilers,  and  three  engines.  The  entire  plant 
contains  nearly  sixteen  acres  of  floor  space. 
The  equipment  includes  300  tons  of  pipe,  60 
typesetting  machines,  150  printing-presses  of 
all  sizes,  600  individual  electric  motors,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ruling,  folding,  and  binding 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  electrotype  foun- 
dry connected  with  the  establishment  is  capable 
of  turning  out  2,000  electrotypes  daily.  It  is 
said  to  have  no  equal  in  size  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  varies  from  4,000  to  4,500, 
the  compositors  alone  numbering  about  1,200. 
The  fortnightly  disbursements  for  wages  amount 
to  nearly  $100,000. 

ENORMOUS   INCREASE   IN   THE   COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING. 

As  to  the  cost  of  federal  printing,  Mr.  Rossiter 
estimates  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  out- 
lay for  printing  continues  during  the  current  de- 
cade the  total  for  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1909, 
inclusive,  will  exceed  $60,000,000,  a  greater  sum 
than  was  expended  for  all  federal  printing  from 
1790  to  1880.  He  shows  from  statistics  that  the 
2>tr  capita  cost  of  federal  printing  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  century.  Mr.  Rossiter  gives 
a  table  showing  the  cost  of  documents,  classified 
by  topics,  in  the  years  1870,  1880,  1890,  and 
1900.  The  increase  is  striking.  Thus,  in  1870 
the  printing  of  scientific  and  descriptive  works 
for  the  Government  cost  the  sum  of  $5,514,  and 
in  1900  this  item  amounted  to  $362,633.  Statis- 
tical documents  in  1870  cost  $3,134,  and  in  1890, 
$78,661.  Industrial  documents  showed  an  in- 
crease in  cost  of  from  $401  to  $72,077.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ments is  from  $159,088  to  $976,689. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  of  public  printing  and 
binding  has  long  been  higher  than  the  charge 
for  similar  commercial  work.  Mr.  Rossiter  de- 
clares that  if  the  plant  of  the  government  office, 
which  does  a  business  of  $7,000,000  a  year, 
should  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  private 
commercial  establishment,  the  owners  would  dis- 
cover that  the  charges  for  production, — although 
they  do  not  include  the  usual  and  important 
items  of  rent,  interest,  and  profit, — are,  never- 
theless, from  one  and  one-half  to  ten  times  as 
high  as  the  prices  charged  for  similar  work  by 
printers  who  include  the  omitted  items.  This 
difference  is  mainly  in  the  cost  of  presswork, 
ruling,  and  the  folding  and  binding  of  books 
and  pamphlets. 

PAY    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  salary 
of  the  Public  Printer  is  only  $4,500,  and  that  of 


his  chief  clerk  $2,750  a  year.  It  is  stated  that 
there  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States  a 
manufacturing  plant  employing  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  which  the  two  highest  officials 
are  paid  as  little  as  the  Government  pays  the 
Public  Printer  and  his  chief  clerk.  Compositors 
and  binders  receive  much  higher  wages  than  the 
average  paid  in  commercial  printing  offices.  The 
other  wages  paid  by  the  Government  average 
about  the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  commercial 
establishments,  but  the  additional  expense  of  an- 
nual leave  and  liberality  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers results  in  a  higher  rate  of  pay  if  considered 
from  the  employer's  standpoint.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  piecework  composition  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Every  compositor 
is  paid  fifty  cents  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  sug- 
gest that  the  compensation  of  employees  is  too 
high.  It  is  admitted  that  exceptionally  high 
wages  must  necessarily  result  in  higher  cost  of 
production,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  advances  should  be  made  out  of  the  mar- 
gin which  the  commercial  printer  allows  for  rent, 
interest,  and  profit. 

HOW    TO    STOP    THE    LEAKAGE. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rossiter  sums  up  the  waste 
in  federal  printing  as  comprised  in  two  different 
classes, — that  occurring  from  various  causes  in 
the  conduct  of  the  printing  plant  itself,  and  that 
resulting  from  the  publishing  of  pamphlets  and 
volumes  either  really  not  needed  at  all  or,  if 
needed,  issued  too  extensively  or  in  too  large 
numbers.  Of  these  two  classes  of  waste,  that 
existing  in  the  plant  is  purely  a  business  mat- 
ter, and  could  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by 
following  more  closely  the  best  commercial  meth- 
ods. That  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
character  and  amount  of  product,  in  Mr.  Rossi- 
ter's  opinion,  could  probably  be  met  permanently 
only  by  some  form  of  supervision  dealing  espe- 
cially with  the  three  questions  which  are  to  be 
considered, — the  question  of  publishing  at  all, 
the  question  of  economic  and  mechanical  pres- 
entation, and  the  question  of  restricting  the 
size  of  the  edition  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  copies  required  by  a  wise  distribution. 
In  government  work,  distribution  is  limited 
solely  by  the  number  of  copies  Congress  or  gov- 
ernment officials  are  willing  to  issue.  The  ob^ 
ject  of  most  federal  publications  could  be  at 
tained  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  present  coet^ 
Mr.  Rossiter  believes,  if  they  were  sent  free  only 
to  libraries  and  public  institutions,  and  ceHaiil 
important  newspapers  which  agree  to  review 
them,  and  sold  for  a  nominal  sum  to  all  others. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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NORWAY  IN  REVIVAL. 


THE  national  life  of  Norway  seems  to  be  as- 
serting itself  very  vigorously  at  present. 
Its  resolve  to  part  company  with  Sweden  is 
only  one  sign  of  the  new  movement.  In  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  John  Beveridge 
records  a  great  religious  awakening.  He  en- 
titles his  article  "A  Rift  in  Norwegian  Luther- 
anism."  The  influences  from  which  it  emanates 
liave  spread  over  the  successive  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  first  quarter,  Hauge, 
a  self-taught  peasant,  held  great  revival  meet- 
ings, which  roused  and  purified  the  religious 
life  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  second  quarter, 
Bishop  Grundtvig  did  for  the  clergy  and  the  up- 
per classes  what  Hauge  had  done  for  the  lower. 
Professor  Johnson,  in  the  third  quarter,  revived 
the  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  great  theologian  and  a  perfervid  evan- 
gelist. The  last  quarter  is  noted  for  the  liberal- 
izing of  Norwegian  religion  under  Professor 
Petersen.  At  the  present  time  the  battle  be- 
tween the  old  rigidity  and  the  new  freedom 
rages  around  Johannes  Ording,  who  might  be 
placed  among  the  neo-Kantians  and  Ritschlians, 
and  who  is  candidate  for  the  chief  theological 
chair  in  Norway. 

BREAKING  WITH  THE  OLD  THEOLOGY. 

There  is  said  to  be  in  Norway  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  stereotyped  old  Lutheran 
theology.  There  is  also  a  breaking  away  from 
the  German  influence,  which  has  been  dominant 
in  Norway  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The 
influence  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  in- 
creasingly evident.     The  writer  says  : 


Only  within  the  last  half-century  have  any  of  the 
Free  cbarches  obtained  a  footing  in  the  land.  Now, 
however,  the  Free  Lutherans  (Presbyterians),  Metho- 
dists (Episcopal),  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  are 
all  doing  splendid  evangelistic  work.  Many  local  revi- 
vals of  religion  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  their 
operations ;  and  the  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Home  Mission,  copying  Free  Church  methods 
and  zeal,  have  likewise  done  much  for  the  deepening 
of  religious  life  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  con- 
verts in  these  revivals  have  turned  for  their  devotional 
reading  to  this  country,  and  the  books  of  Spurgeon 
and  Meyer,  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  and  Prof.  James 
Stalker,  Dr.  G.  Matheson,  Dr.  J.  R.  MacDuff,  and 
many  others  have  had  a  great  effect  in  deepening  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Lutheran  theology.  The  people 
have  come  to  see  that  for  regeneration  penitence  and 
faith  are  required  ;  and  if  conversion  is  needed  for  sal- 
vation, then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  baptismal 
grace. 

A  NEW  TOLERATION. 

The  theological  controversies,  in  which  the  whole 
press  of  the  country  has  participated,  have  led  people 
back  to  the  Bible,  and  a  revival  of  religion  is  now  tak- 
ing place  almost  unparalleled  in  the  experience  even  of 
the  oldest  preachers  in  the  country.  The  revival  is  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Albert  Lunde,  a  Lutheran 
Baptist  layman.  For  months  the  largest  hall  in  Chris- 
tiania,  with  a  sitting  accommodation  of  five  thousand, 
has  been  crowded  nightly.  Multitudes  have  been  con- 
verted. The  evangelical  ministers  of  the  city  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Church  have  attended  the 
gatherings  and  taken  part  in  them.  The  bishop  has 
given  permission  for  the  lay  evangelist,  Anabaptist 
though  he  is,  to  preach  in  the  parish  pulpits,  and  for 
revival  services  to  be  held  in  the  churches.  At  these 
Methodist  lay  preachers  and  others  are  allowed  to  take 
part, — a  toleration  never  known  before,  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  persecution  of  Hauge  exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  And  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  re- 
ports of  similar  awakening. 


TUNNEL-SICKNESS. 


'"r'HE  meeting  of  the  Siraplon  tunnel  borings 
1  late  in  February,  the  tunnel's  inaugura- 
tion early  in  April,  and  its  near  opening  to  travel 
have  heightened  the  world's  interest  now  for 
seven  years  centered  upon  that  colossal  under- 
taking. The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  safe- 
guarding its  employees'  health,  owing  to  the  tun- 
nel's length  of  twelve  and  one-quarter  miles  and 
its  depth  below  the  surface  (there  being  at  one 
point  a  mile  and  one-quarter  of  earth  overhead) 
occasioned  the  contribution  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  the  French 
scientific  writer  A.  Dastre,  of  an  article  summing 
up  the  latest  results  of  investigations  into  the 
conditions  affecting  health  in  railroad  tunnels — 
made  by  the  English  and  Italian  governments. 


Tunnel  builders  and  guards,  railroad  em« 
ployees,  etc.,  spending  some  length  of  time,  re- 
peatedly, in  railroad  tunnels  beyond  a  certain 
limit  are  subject,  it  is  found,  to  what  may  be 
called  tunnel-sickness.  They  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  vertigo,  lose  consciousness,  and  show 
the  first  symptoms  of  asphyxiation.  They  are 
troubled  with  headache,  nausea,  muscular  fa- 
tigue, physical  inability  to  do  their  work,  and 
impairment  of  the  use  of  the  legs.  Mentally, 
the  memory  weakens,  the  ideas  tend  to  become 
confused,  the  mind  grows  sluggish,  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  errors  of  judgment  and  direction, 
and  there  is  a  deadening  of  the  senses,  particu- 
larly of  hearing.  Men  whose  employment  keeps 
them  from  four  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  rail- 
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road  tunnel  frequently  incur  a  sort  of  chronic 
poisoning,  shown  by  habitual  headache,  loss  of 
appetite  *and  flesh,  weakness,  paleness,  and  an 
anaemic  condition.  Often,  after  a  few  months, 
or  at  most  a  year  or  two,  they  have  to  be  re- 
placed. If  a  locomotive  drawing  a  heavy  freight 
train,  say,  should  *'  pin-wheel "  long  enough  on 
an  up-grade  in  a  tunnel  without  being  able  to 
advance,  the  result  might  be  even  fatal  to  some 
of  the  trainmen. 

These  troubles  are  caused,  mainly,  by  the  vi- 
tiation of  the  air  produced  by  the  gas  and 
smoke  emitted  by  the  locomotives  ;  and,  con- 
tributorily,  by  the  heat  consequent  upon  the 
distance  below  the  earth's  surface.  The  Italian 
government  commission  of  physiologists  in 
1899-1900  found,  and  proved  by  laboratory  ex- 
periments on  self-sacrificing  human  volunteers, 
that  what  especially  vitiates  the  air  is  the  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
locomotive  smoke.  Tliis  causes  partial  asphyxi- 
ation, robbing  the  blood  of  its  ability  to  combine 
with  oxygen  ;  which  is  also  the  result  of  the 
barometric  depression  on  mountain-climbers  and 
balloonists.  So  that,  curiously,  it  turns  out 
that  the  trouble  affecting  these  is  really  the 
same  thing  as  tunnel-sickness. 

The  Italian  commission  found  a  cure  for  tun- 
nel-sickness in  compressed  oxygen.  "  If  there 
were,"  M.  Dastre  says,  ''at  the  mouth  of  shafts 
an  air-compressor,  we  should  no  longer  be  liable 


to  see  miners,  taken  alive  from  the  adits  after 
an  explosion,  succumb  a  few  moments  after  be- 
ing brought  to  the  air."  As  a  means  of  preven- 
tion the  commission  recommended  that  each 
train  traversing  a  long  tunnel  be  provided  with 
several  steel  cylinders  filled  with  compressed  air 
and  with  compressed  oxygen,  two  on  the  tender 
for  the  engineer  and  the  fireman,  and  another 
for  the  brakeman,  these  three  functionaries  run- 
ning the  most  risk  on  trains.  By  furnishing  a 
current  of  air,  these  cylinders  would  make  a  re- 
spirable  and  fresh  atmosphere  around  each  man. 
The  commission  advised,  also,  that  the  com- 
pressed oxygen  be  injected  into  the  fire-box,  to 
quicken  the  combustion  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  the  oxide  of  carbon.  Instead  of  this 
being  done,  the  Italian  railroad  companies  sank 
powerful  ventilators  into  the  tunnel,  which  work 
automatically  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  (not  always  reliable)  human  will. 
The  constructors  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  utiliz- 
ing previous  experience  and  investigations,  have 
so  far  managed  the  matter  of  health  with  unex- 
ampled success.  The  vitiation  and  heat  of  the 
air  have  been  overcome  by  forcing  through  the 
second  tunnel  (parallel  with  the  first  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  feet)  a  current  of  fresh  air 
that  was  delivered  to  the  workmen  by  means  of 
a  cross-shaft,  having  first  been  cooled  by  pass- 
ing through  a  spray  of  cold  water  sent  in  by 
pipes. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  France  of  to-day,  says  M.  Paul  Sabatier 
in  the  course  of  an  article  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August, 
is  profoundly  different  from  the  France  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  Dreyfus  case  has  happened. 
That  was  the  test  of  the  conscience  of  the  new 
France.  The  characteristic  trait  of  the  new 
orientation  of  France  is  that  *'  we  have  all  be- 
come citizens."  <*  We  feel  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another  with  such  intensity  that  it  would 
require  the  language  of  mysticism  or  of  poetry 
to  express  it."  *'  We  no  longer  imagine  that  to 
perceive  is  to  attain  ;  personal  effort  is  neces- 
sary." M.  Sabatier  enlarges  on  the  germinal 
work  of  the  Union  for  Moral  Action,  its  open 
discussions,  which  have  brought  men  of  all  par- 
ties and  schools  together.  Its  members  combine 
'» the  scientific  brain  and  the  religious  soul." 

The  French  clergy  to-day  are  shaken  to  the 
depths  by  an  unexpected  rise  of  sap.  They  are 
seeking  a  solid  scientific  basis,  of  which  Abb6 
Loisy  is  the  portent.     The  anarchist  Libertad  is 


welcomed  by  a  meeting  of  Catholics  to  expound 
his  theories.  Of  the  French  priests  it  is  true 
that  one  single  word  expresses  the  whole  of 
their  ideas — the  word  Life.  ^'  Life  is  every- 
thing,— it  is  the  end,  it  is  the  means."  God 
creates  to  give  life  ;  Christ  came  to  give  more 
life.  The  Freethinkers  indict  modern  society  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  the  fathers 
of  the  faith. 

The  ideas  which  Cardinal  Newman  sowed  forty 
years  ago  have  sprung  np  everywhere.  By  an  imper- 
ceptible movement  which  has  reached  all  the  churches, 
religion  appears  less  and  less  as  a  revealed  metaphysic, 
more  and  more  as  a  tie  uniting  man  to  man.  The  Free- 
thinkers do  not  keep  Easter,  they  do  not  go  to  confes- 
sion ;  but  many  priests,  neither  the  least  intelligent  nor 
the  least  virtuous,  are  asking  themselves  whether  men 
who  have  taken  the  very  root  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
so  seriously  to  heart  can  be  called  enemies  of  Gk)d  and 
his  Christ. 

The  present  rupture  with  the  Church  is  the 
result,  not  of  the  unbelief  of  France,  but  of  the 
faith  of  France, — a  renewed  faith. 


BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Art  Studies.— The  American  lUustrated  Maga- 
zine^  which  this  September  dfops  the  name  of  Lealie^s 
Monthly,  a  title  which  it  had  honorably  borne  for  thirty 
years,  performs  a  distinct  service  in  the  line  of  art  edu- 
cation by  initiating  in  this  number  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  entitled  "The 
Story  of  American  Painting."  The  purpose  of  this 
series  is  to  represent  the  progn^^ss  of  art  in  America  as 
one  phase  of  the  country's  activity,  and  to  show  how 
inseparably  connected  that  phase  is  with  every  other 
expression  of  national  energy.  This  is  a  task  that  we 
believe  has  never  before  been  attempted  by  any  Ameri- 
can magazine.  The  first  paper  is  extremely  interesting 
and  informing.  In  the  next  article,  Mr.  Caffin  will 
deal  with  the  painters  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, endeavored  to  express  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  country. — In  the  Arena  there  is  an  appreciation, 
with  illustrations,  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone, 
the  Calif  ornian  sculptor,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower. 
— The  ancient  bronze  chariot  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  City  is  described  in  the  September 
Cluiutauquan  by  Harold  N.  Fowler. — Two  important 
architectural  papers  appear  in  the  September  Century 
by  Christian  Brinton,  one  describing  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  plans  of  the  consulting  architects, 
Messrs.  Carr^re  &  Hastings,  and  a  brief  study  of  the 
new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New 
York  City.  —  The  same  magazine  publishes  a  rare 
portrait  of  Paul  Jones,  the  little-known  engraving  by 
Moreau,  comparing  this  portrait  with  the  Houdon  bust 
and  the  Peale  painting. — Dr.  Archibald  Henderson 
writes  in  the  Arena  for  September  on  "  The  Theater  of 
Edmond  Rostand, **  while  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  con- 
tributes to  Munsey^a  a  paper  on  **The  Great  National 
Theater  of  France." 

Topics  Sn^^ested  by  the  Far-Eastern  War.— 

We  have  discovered  only  three  contributed  articles  in 
the  September  numbers  of  the  American  monthlies 
which  pertain  in  any  direct  way  to  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  In  Scribner%  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Mil- 
lard continues  his  examination  of  Japan's  national 
strength  and  weakness,  presenting  in  this  number  a 
somewhat  gloomy  picture  of  Japan's  financial  pros- 
pects.—In  Appleton^8  Booklovera  Magazine,  as  that 
periodical  is  known  since  its  transfer  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  New  York  publishing  house,  Mr.  Louis  E. 
Van  Norman  writes  on  "Poland  in  Russia's  Hour  of 
Trial."  He  asserts  that  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  in  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  that  the  Poles  have  no  greater  dis- 
like for  the  war  than  the  Russians  themselves  have, 
although  their  industries  are  hurt  more  by  it.  He  de- 
scribes the  recent  riots  in  Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  elsewhere 
as  economic  and  industrial  rather  than  politicaL    Rus^ 


sia  is  to  be  warned,  however,  that  these  disturbances 
may  at  any  moment  become  political.  Poland,  as  the 
great  working  section  of  the  Russian  Empire,  has  been 
prostrated  by  the  loss  of  productive  labor,  as  well  as  by 
the  stoppage  of  trade  during  the  couti nuance  of  the 
war  with  Japan. — In  Munsej/'s  for  September,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Titherington  describes  the  great  peace  conference  in 
session  during  August  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Notes  of  Travel  and  Exploration.— As  a  still 
further  concession  to  the  vacation  spirit,  the  September 
Outing  continues  its  series  of  out-of-door  papers  with  a 
readable  essay  on  "The  Fallacies  of  *  Roughing  It,'"  by 
Robert  Dunn.  In  the  same  magazine  there  is  an  enter- 
taining illustrated  sketch  of  life  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River,  by  Clifton  Johnson. — In  the  September 
Harper's  appears  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Jean  Charcot's 
account  of  his  Antarctic  explorations. — "The  Great 
Sioux  Festival,"  an  annual  institution  now  about  to  be 
transformed  into  a  white  man's  holiday,  is  described 
in  Appleton'8  Boohlovers  by  Rex  E.  Beach. —  "On 
Bright  Angel  Trail"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  Western  scenery  by  William  Allen  White, 
in  McClure*8  Magazine.  Several  striking  illustrations 
in  color,  by  Fernand  Lundgren,  accompany  the  article. 
— ^Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes,  in  Harper's  for 
September, in  his  usual  entertaining  fashion  of  "Twenty- 
four  Hours  at  Exeter."  The  same  magazine  publishes 
the  second  Installment  of  Henry  W.  Nevinson's  account 
of  West  African  plantation  life  as  an  introduction  of 
his  description  of  "The  New  Slave  Trade." 

Economic  and  Industrial  Discussion.  —  The 

"literature  of  exposure,"  as  it  was  recently  character- 
ized in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  continues  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  the  contents  of  the  popular  American  month- 
lies. Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  McClure'8,  gives  the  first 
installment  of  her  studies  of  "Kansas  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,"  relating  in  this  issue  "  What  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  Did  to  Kansas,"  and  promising 
for  next  month  an  account  of  what  Kansas  did  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Another  phase  of  the 
oil  situation  in  Kansas  is  presented  in  AppUton'a  Booh- 
lovers Magazine  for  September  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Og- 
den,  under  the  impressite  title  "How  Kansas  Was 
*  Rolled.'"  For  the  benefit  of  "tenderfeet"  among 
his  readers,  Mr.  Ogden  explains  that  "when  a  Kansas 
stockman  goes  to  Kansas  City  with  a  bunch  of  cattle 
and  is  definitely  estranged  from  the  money  resulting 
from  his  transactions  at  the  stock  yards  the  people  at 
home  say  he  has  been  '  rolled.'  This  is  an  unenviable 
distinction  in  Kansas."  Now  Mr.  Ogden  makes  the 
assertion  that  Kansas  herself  has  been  "rolled"  by  a 
gang  of  conspirators  masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
independent  oil  refiners  and  fieecing  the  people. — In 
Everybody's  Magazine,  this  month,  Mr.  Thomas  W* 
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Lawson  gives  another  installment  of  **  Frenzied  Fi- 
nance/' dealing  particularly^  with  Mr.  James  R.  Keene, 
who  is  represented  as  stealing  into  the  Standard  Oil 
citadel  and  making  off  with  one  of  the  "System's" 
most  intimate  servitors. — In  the  same  number  of  Every- 
hody^Sy  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  adds  a  postscript 
to  his  article  on  "The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World," 
completed  in  August,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  attempts 
made  by  certain  newspapers  to  detract  from  the  force 
of  his  revelations  regarding  the  so-called  "  beef  trust." — 
The  subject  of  "tainted  money"  is  a  fertile  one  for  the 
magazine  writer  as  well  as  for  the  cartoonist.  In  the 
Arena  for  September  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
D.D.,  discusses  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Pentecost  makes  a  vigorous 
protest  against  any  partnership  of  the  Church  with  dis- 
honest business  methods. — A  leading  article  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Yale  Review  is  a  discussion  of 
"Business  Ethics  in  the  Universities."  While  the 
writer  holds  that  the  attempt  to  induce  religious  and 
denominational  institutions  to  refuse  to  accept  money 
described  as  "tainted  "  is  fallacious,  he  admits  that  the 
universities  as  teachers,  not  only  of  ethics,  but  also  of 
civics  and  economics,  have  a  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  abuse  of  power  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
in  business  life.  The  writer  advocates  the  careful  ex- 
amination by  all  endowed  institutions  of  the  business 
ethics  of  the  various  corporations  in  which  they  invest, 
whether  as  stockholders  or  as  bondholders. — In  the 
September  AtlantiCj  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  writes  on 
the  question  "  Shall  the  University  Become  a  Business 
Corporation  ?  " — Under  the  title  "  I^ords  of  Our  Streets," 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster,  writing  in  the  American  Illus- 
trated Magazine  (Leslie'' s)^  sketches  the  careers  of  two 
opposing  types  of  traction  magnates,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
and  Thomas  Lowry,  of  Minneapolis,  the  former  of  whom 
he  characterizes  as  a  man  who  cares  nothing  for  New 
York,  is  not  even  a  citizen  of  it,  although  his  property 
interests  are  there,  while  the  latter  is  described  as  a  man 
with  true  "local  sense," — in  short,  a  Minneapolis  man. — 
In  the  World's  Work  for  September,  there  are  two  rail- 
road articles,— "The  Story  of  the  Sante  F6,"  by  Row- 
land Thomas,  and  "As  Many  Railroad  Methods  as 
Railroad  Kings,"  by  Charles  M.  Keyes.— In  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly^  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  gives  a  series  of 
papers  on  President  Roosevelt's  railroad  policy,  pre- 
senting in  the  first  of  these  a  statement  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem. 

Biographical  Sketches. — Character  studies  of 
the  following  public  men  appear  in  the  September  mag- 
azines :  "  Elihu  Root,— The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  by  Wal- 
ter Wellman,  in  Sticcess;  "The  New  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,"  by  Day  Allen  Willey,  in  Munsey^s ;  "  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,— Corporation  Saver,"  in  the  World's  Work; 
"  George  Westinghouse,"  by  Robert  Mayhew,  in  the 
American  llltistrated  Magazine  (formerly  Leslle^s).— 
In  Everybody's  for  September  appears  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  life-story  of  "  Ella  Rawls  Reader,  Finan- 
cier," who  is  described  as  the  greatest  business  woman 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Reader  began  her  career  in  New 
York  ten  years  ago  addressing  envelopes  in  a  newspa- 
per office.  Four  years  later  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  stenographic  agency  in  the  metropolis.  She  or- 
ganized a  ten-million-dollar  railroad  in  Alabama,  ob- 
tained great  contracts  in  London  and  India,  and  man- 
aged several  important  undertakings  in  South  America. 


—The  story  of  her  life  is  written  for  Everybody's  by 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. — A  series  of  extremely  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  journals  of  Benjamin  Henry 
Latrobe,  the  first  American  architect,  are  appearing  in 
successive  issues  of  Appleton's  Booklovers  Magazine. 
— In  the  letters  and  diaries  of  George  Bancroft,  edited 
by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  Scrihner's,  the  experiences 
of  the  historian  as  a  student  at  the  German  universities 
are  graphically  set  forth. — Alfred  Henry  Lewis  con- 
tinues his  "Story  of  Paul  Jones"  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
for  September,  while  in  Chiting  Lynn  T.  Sprague  writes 
on  "John  Paul  Jones,  the  Man — An  Illustrious  Elx- 
ample  of  the  Ingratitude  of  Republics." — "Ole  Bull  as 
a  Patriotic  Force  "  is  the  gubject  of  an  interesting  paper 
by  Margaret  E.  Noble  in  the  September  Century. 

Scientifilc  Discoveries. — An  illustrated  article  by 
Garrett  P.  Serviss  in  the  September  Cosmopolitan  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  laboratory  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Loeb,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  seeking 
a  process  for  the  artificial  creation  of  life. — ^In  the  same 
magazine  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  set  down  for  August  80, 
1905,  is  described  in  advance  of  its  actual  occurrence  by 
Edgar  L.  Larkin  and  W.  B.  Kaempffert. — The  useful 
work  of  the  plant  bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  applying  the  results  of  its  scien- 
tific discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer 
is  described  in  Outing  by  R6ne  Bache. — In  Ha/rper^s  for 
September,  Mr.  William  J.  Long  restates  his  position 
on  the  vexed  question  of  animal  reason. — "Universal 
Life"  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Saleeby,  in  Harpefs.—^^  Atrial  Navigation  "  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Metropolitan  by  Count  Henri  de  la  Vaolx. 
— Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  contributes  one  of  his  de- 
lightful essays  on  birds  to  the  September  Arena,  The 
paper  is  chiefiy  a  study  of  recent  ornithological 
essays. — "Predicting  the  Weather"  is  the  title  of  an 
instructive  article  by  Willis  L.  Moore  in  Munse^s  for 
September. 

Social  Betterment.— The  Aren^  for  September 

has  articles  on  "  Dependent  Children  and  the  State,"  by 
Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler ;  "Popular  Education  in  Ru- 
ral Districts  the  Supreme  Need  of  the  South,"  by  Agnes 
V.  Kelley,  M.D. ;  and  "Direct  Popular  Legislation :  The 
Chief  Objections  Examined,"  by  Judge  Charles  S.  Lo- 
bingier.— In  the  Chautauquan,  Mr.  E.  Rontzabn  pre* 
sents  a  "  Survey  of  the  Civic  Betterment  and  Civic  Prog- 
ress Programmes." — Martha  Baker  Dunn  writes  in  the 
Atlantic  on  "  Education."— "  The  Last  War  for  the 
Cattle  Range "  is  the  subject  of  a  stirring  article  by 
Arthur  Chapman  in  Outing. — The  Young  Men's  Chris^ 
tian  Association  in  its  varied  social  activities  is  de- 
scribed in  Munsey's  by  Herbert  N.  Casson. 

Foot-Notes  to  History.— In  his  series  of  aitioles 
on  "The  Tenth  Decade  of  the  United  States,"  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthlyj  Mr.  William  Garrott  Bi-own  treats 
of  "Lincoln's  Policy  of  Mercy."— In  the  Metropolitan, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  Clansman,** 
tells  the  story  of  that  mysterious  organization  of  *'Be- 
construction "  times  in  the  South,  the  Ku-Klnx  Klan. 
Mr.  Dixon  gives  much  interesting  information  about 
this  weird  order,  many  of  whose  officers  are  still  alive. — 
The  Viking  ship  found  at  Oseberg  is  described  in  the 
Century  by  S.  C.  Hammer  and  Haakon  Nyhuus.  The 
pictures  accompanying  their  article  give  a  clear  id«ii  of 
the  appearance  of  this  relic  of  a  bygone  epoch. 
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A  Proposed  Crusade  Against  International 
Enmity. — A  suggestive  article  regarding  national  ani- 
mosities, which  might  be  fruitful  of  much  good,  ap- 
pears in  the  Deutsche  Revue.  The  writer,  M.  von 
Brandt,  remarks  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  justly 
been  termed  the  era  of  congresses,  and  that  the  twen- 
tieth thus  far  follows  close  in  its  wake.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  not  assemblies  of  hoary  statesmen,  convened  to  set- 
tle the  intricate  questions  of  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
but  meetings  of  scientists  and  of  the  people, — phy- 
sicians, temperance  agitators,  advocates  of  woman^s 
rights,  friends  of  i)eace,  jurists,  and  so  on ;  and  on  the 
whole,  though  hasty  words,  better  left  unsaid,  escape 
at  times,  it  may  be  said  that  these  meetings  have  not 
only  promoted  the  public  interests,  but  have  aroused 
the  conscience  of  the  people  as  well.  We  need  only  re- 
call how  essentially  the  problems  of  the  care  of  children, 
sanatoria  for  pulmonary  troubles,  international  arbi- 
tration, and  the  Red  Cross  have  been  advanced  and  in- 
terest in  them  awakened  in  the  masses.  The  want  of 
success  of  the  friends  of  peace  furnished  undeniable 
evidence  that  the  great  mass  is  unprepared  for  their 
ideals  ;  but  practical  results  may  follow  from  modified 
aims.  There  are  a  great  number  of  societies,  based 
upon  varying  degrees  of  Chauvinism,  whose  concern  it 
is  to  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  nationality  as  well  as  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Now,  the  gist  of  the 
writer^s  article  is  that  the  ^intellectuals"  of  all  lands 
should  be  appealed  to  to  form  a  union  whose  chief  end 
should  be  to  show  a  common  front  against  the  mutual 
animosity  of  the  various  nations,  an  animosity  which 
the  "yellow  journals"  make  it  their  main  business  to 
exploit.  How  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  scoffed  at  and 
ridiculed,  and  what  glorious  results  has  it  in  spite  of 
that  achieved  1  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  organize  in 
another  field  a  White  Cross  Society  of  kindred  spirits 
against  the  inciters  of  war  ?  In  England,  efforts  have 
lately  been  made  in  a  social  way,  with  the  cooperation 
of  men  of  eminence,  to  counteract  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  English  yellow  press,  at  least  so  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned.  We  must  actively  follow  the  good  exam- 
ple and  contribute  our  share  also  to  the  great  work  of 
having  the  nations  attain  to  a  better  knowledge  of  one 
another,  and  thereby  to  more  harmonious  relations. 
"  Tout  comprendre  est  tout  pardonneVy  says  the  French- 
man, and  he  is  right ;  it  is  often  ignorance  more  than 
anything  else  which  alienates  people  and  makes  them 


enemies. 
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*•  Do  Not  Play  with  War-flre."— A  "Diplomat," 
writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revuc^  administers  a  stinging 
rebuke  to  those  who,  either  inconsiderately  or,  worse 
still,  with  malice  aforethought,  sow  the  seeds  of  mis- 
trust and  hatred  in  the  people  of  one  nation  against 
another.  He  speaks  of  the  far-reaching,  untold  havoc 
which  may  be  wrought  by  evil  instigators  of  this  kind, 
found,  not  alone  among  "yellow"  journalists,  but 
among  "business-like"  literary  men  and  diplomats. 
The  love  of  excitement  in  the  masses,  and  the  economic 
struggle  among  the  different  nations,  yield  but  too 
favorable  and  ever-increasing  ground  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  evil  seed.  The  writer  enlarges  specifically 
upon  the  attitude  which  a  large  number  of  the  English 
organs  of  the  press  have  for  some  years  assumed  toward 
Germany.  Instead  of  seeking  to  adjust  any  differences 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  they  do  their  ut- 


most to  foment  discord  and  urge  the  people  to  war,  and 
it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  any  ra- 
tional ground  for  this  attitude,  not  to  speak  of  it»  in- 
excusableuess.  But  the  warning  which  is  here  ad- 
dressed to  England  should  be  taken  to  heart  in  Grermany 
also,  he  maintains.  Ignorance  and  indiscretion  have 
furnished,  if  not,  indeed,  a  cause,  at  least,  alas  I  a  not 
unjustifiable  pretext  for  English  sensitiveness.  May 
the  circles  which  aroused  this  state  of  feeling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  beware  of  committing  further 
breaches  of  political  tact  and  good  manners,  either 
against  England  or  other  powers.  It  is  easy  to  inflict 
a  wound,  but  hard  for  it  to  heal. 

The  Revolutionary  Situation  in  Poland. — A 

writer  who  signs  himself  "Melanthius"  analyzes  in  de- 
tail (in  the  Revue  Socialiste)  the  revolutionary  situa- 
tion in  Poland.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the  aims  and 
work  accomplished  by  the  various  revolutionary  organ- 
izations, and  predicts  the  downfall  of  Russian  rule. 
The  day  of  petitions  and  commissions  is  past,  he  tells 
us.  The  Social  Democratic  Polish  party,  he  believes, 
has  a  programme  which  will  realize  the  democratic 
Polish  state  of  the  future. 

One  liosson  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

— Commenting  on  Admiral  Togo's  victory  from  a  tech- 
nical naval  standpoint,  the  MiUtdrisches  Wochenhlutt 
(Berlin)  declares  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of  modern 
battleships  is  the  next  problem  confronting  naval  engi- 
neers. The  Japanese  triumph,  says  this  military  organ, 
has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  long-range  ar- 
tillery is  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  modern  naval  bat- 
tles, and  that  larger  and  heavier  ships  are,  in  reality, 
less  exposed  to  mines  and  torpedoes  than  smaller  unitn. 
The  battle  in  the  Tsushima  Straits  has  shown  that  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  15  000-ton  Japanese  battleships 
was  vastly  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  13,000  or  13,000 
ton  Russian  ironclads.  According  to  this  critic,  16,000 
tons  will  be  the  next  standard  for  battleships,  although 
some  recent  English  constructions  are  still  larger. 

Russia  and  Japanese  Finances.  —  A  rather 
graphic  report  of  the  economic  and  financial  situation 
and  resources  of  Russia  at  present  is  published  in  the 
RvsSy  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite  of  a  vast  territory 
and  great  natural  wealth,  Russia's  vast  population  often 
suffers  hunger,  and,  the  Russ  admits,  there  is  very  in- 
sufficient cultural  development.  Ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  population  able  to  read  and  write  (which  in  itself 
forms  only  82  per  cent,  of  the  people)  reside  in  Finland, 
the  persecuted  province.  The  consumption  of  bread 
throughout  the  empire  is  only  one-half  that  in  France 
and  one-third  that  in  the  United  States.  Less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  live  on  industrial  or 
mining  pursuits,  while  in  Germany  more  than  40  per 
cent,  gain  their  livelihood  in  that  way.  The  country 
suffers  from  chronic  lack  of  capital,  and  the  national 
finances  are  in  very  bad  coifdition.  The  government 
spends  on  public  education  only  87,000,000  rubles  a  year 
($18,500,000),  which  means  only  27  kopecks  (18>^  Ameri- 
can cents)  per  head.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  con- 
sume intoxicants  (mostly  vodka)  at  the  rate  of  4}4  gal- 
lons per  capita  per  annum.  Following  this  article  in 
th^  Russ  there  appeared  in  the  Vyestnik  Mnans&o 
(Fini^ncial  Messeu^r),  the  official  organ  of  the  ministry 
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of  finance,  an  article  predicting  the  early  bankruptcy 
of  Japan.  The  author  expresses  great  sympathy  for 
Japan's  creditors,  and  declares  that  President  Roose- 
velt's work  for  peace  has  been  dictated  by  his  anxiety 
to  have  the  claims  of  Japan's  American  creditors  set- 
tled as  soon  as  possible.  The  article  goes  on  to  declare 
that  a  prolonged  war  would  bring  heavy  losses  to  the 
United  States,  which  deserves  this  punishment  because 
of  the  unpleasant  disposition  that  the  American  people 
have  shown  toward  Russia.  After  a  very  careful  study 
of  all  Japan's  financial  resources,  the  Vycstnik  Flnan- 
sdv  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  have  a 
per  capita  annual  income  of  thirty-one  yen  (approxi- 
mately twenty  dollars).  Deducting  all  taxes  and  other 
general  obligations,  the  average  Japanese,  according  to 
this  Russian  authority,  has  an  income  of  ninety-four 
American  cents  a  month.  No  wonder,  says  this  Rus- 
sian journal,  that  the  poor  classes  of  Japan  suffer  from 
hunger.  The  conclusion  of  the  Vycstnili'fi  argument  is 
that  Russia  can  wait  and  win  a  victory  through  her  re- 
sources alone.  Some  of  the  other  Russian  journals, 
however,  undertake  to  argue  with  the  Vyestnik  and  to 
show  that  the  wealth  in  Japan  is  much  more  evenly 
divided  than  in  Russia,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if  Rus- 
sia cannot  win  by  bayonets  she  is  not  likely  to  win 
by  rubles. 

The  Uprisinji^s  of  the  Natives  in  German 
Southwest  Africa. — A  farmer,  one  of  the  German 
settlers,  who  has  made  his  home  in  German  Southwest 
Africa  since  1893,  discusses  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Deutsclie  Monatsachriftj  exhaustively  and  with  much 
warmth,  the  real  causes  which  led  to  the  fierce  uprising 
of  the  Herreros  in  1904,  entering  also  into  the  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  German  possession.  The 
savage  revolt,  which  caused  such  awful  havoc,  and 
wherein  the  Herreros  displayed  such  ferocious  hatred 
against  the  whites,  called  forth  in  the  colonial  press  and 
literature  a  flood  of  surmises  as  to  where  the  blame  for 
its  occurrence  ought  to  be  fastened.  Public  function- 
aries, the  reports  of  a  few  missionaries,  the  testimony 
of  the  government,  agreed  in  attributing  the  blame 
chiefly  to  the  whites,  and  of  these,  to  the  so-called 
speculators  in  land  and  to  the  farmers.  In  Germany, 
this  occasioned  astonishment^  since  no  complaints  had 
up  to  that  time  been  made  by  the  governor  respecting 
the  whites,  and,  as  to  the  Herreros,  he  had  pictured 
them  for  years  as  peaceful  citizens.  The  writer  ar- 
raigns Governor  Leutwein  in  the  most  scathing  terms, 
putting  on  his  shoulders  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
troubled  state  of  affairs.  The  policy  which  he  has  pur- 
sued has  led  the  natives  to  abandon  all  respect  for  the 
whites.  This  writer  considers  German  Southwest 
Africa  a  most  valuable  possession,  where  cattle-rais- 
ing, agriculture,  and  horticulture  could  be  most  profit- 
ably pursued.  He  appeals  to  the  home  government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  stock  farmers  by  stocking  their 
land  with  cattle,  as  they  liave  been  impoverished  by 
the  ravages  of  the  natives  and  are  at  present  too  poor 
to  prosper  without  assistance.  The  country,  rightly 
governed,  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  the  colonists, 
bnt  would  prove  a  source  of  income  to  Germany.  No- 
where, he  says,  in  the  world  are  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  more  difficult  than  in  a  colony  where 
white  immigrants  have  settled  among  strongly  armed 
natives.  If  in  such  colonies  the  first  settlers  be  not 
protected  by  a  kindly  disposed  and  energetic  govern- 
xnent,  then  the  life  of  the  white  civilians  is  like  a  con- 


tinual dance  upon  a  powder-barrel.  If  the  position  of 
the  farmers  and  traders  resident  among  the  Herreros 
had  grown  indescribably  precarious  and  dangerous,  it 
became  still  more  so  by  the  so-called  policy  of  economy 
of  the  government,  which  resulted  in  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  of  defense.  In  opposition  to  the 
earnest  protests  of  numerous  officers  and  officials,  the 
design  was  formed  to  gradually  diminish  the  troops 
and  to  supply  losses  of  white  soldiers  by  levying  na- 
tives from  all  the  various  tribes.  **We  have  been  ac- 
cused in  the  Reichstag  of  having  tyrannized  over  the 
natives  and  enriched  ourselves  at  their  expense.  .  .  . 
No,  it  was  not  our  cruelty,  our  rapacity,  which  incited 
the  natives,  but  our  capacity  for  and  love  of  work,  and 
our  increasing  prosperity,  which  unchained  their  Jeal- 
ousy and  cupidity  when  they  saw  us  abandoned  to  them 
without  protection." 

Results  of  the  Dutch  Elections. — The  recent 
national  elections  in  Holland,  which  resulted  in  electoral 
majorities  finally  causing  the  overthrow  of  Dr.  Knyper's 
ministry,  is  the  subject  of  considerable  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  German  weekly  Hllfe  (Berlin).  The  result 
has  considerably  surprised  even  thegreatestezpectations 
of  the  Liberals,  says  the  writer,  who  have  won  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  in  their  history.  They  now  have  45 
seats,  while  the  Socialists,  who  cooperate  with  them, 
have  7,-52  in  all,  to  oppose  the  48  of  the  reactionary 
Calvinistic  government  forces.  The  writer  in  the  Hilfe 
believes  that  the  Liberal  victory  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  future  development  of  Holland  as  a 
free-trade  country.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Clerical  party,  providing  for  protective  legisla- 
tion, will  be  defeated  by  the  Liberals. 

A  Tribute  to  Reclus. — An  interesting  tribute  to 
the  late  French  geographer,  Eliste  Reclns,  by  Robert 
Doucet,  appears  in  France  de  Dcmain,  Men  who  hold 
rigorously  to  what  seems  to  them  true  and  jost  are  com- 
paratively rare  to-day,  says  this  writer,  but  when  they 
are,  in  addition,  as  able  and  patient  as  the  late  M.  Reclus 
they  are  indeed  rarities.  Reclus  traveled  extensively 
in  his  early  youth,  and  his  presence  was  always  a  fea- 
ture of  geographic  congresses.  His  great  work,  "  Uni- 
versal Geography,"  in  nineteen  volumes,  required  al- 
most twenty  years  to  complete  it.  Reclus  may  be  said 
to  have  made  a  science  of  geography.  For  the  abstruse 
and  vague  descriptions  which  had  theretofore  been  in 
vogue  he  substituted  interesting  and  accurate  narrative 
of  living  countries  and  peoples.  His  style  was  always 
picturesque,  colored,  and  even  poetic.  If  he  had  any 
fault,  it  was  that  of  being  too  personal,  of  rather  neglect- 
ing principles  and  larger  facts  for  the  personalities  of 
the  leaders  and  the  main  figures  in  these  movements. 

Radium  and  Hydrophobia. — It  is  known  that 
radium  exercises  a  destructive  action  on  the  organic  tis- 
sues, and  that  it  modifies  certain  microbes.  A  profes- 
sor of  Bologna,  Tizzoni,  has  proved  that  it  (radium) 
absolutely  destroys  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  described 
byHenri  Parville  in  the  Annalcs,  In  his  first  experi- 
ments. Professor  Tizzoni  used  two  small  tubes,  alike  In 
every  respect,  the  tubes  containing  equal  quantities  of 
infected  marrow  (a  1  per  cent,  emulsion  of  marrow)  in 
a  sterilized  test  sol ution.  Both  tubes  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  absolutely  identical.  One  tube  was  simply 
exposed  to  the  air ;  the  other  tube  was  exposed  to  tiM 
action  of  a  salt  of  radium.    7'he  subjects  for  the 
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ments  were  rabbits.  They  were  inoculated  (with  rabic 
virus)  in  the  eye,  under  the  dura  mater,  part  of  the  sub- 
jects being  inoculated  from  the  simple  tube  and  the  re- 
mainder (of  the  same  number)  being  inoculated  from 
the  tube  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium.  The  rabbits 
inoculated  from  the  tube  exposed  only  to  the  air  died 
after  the  usual  time  demanded  for  the  regular  march  of 
the  disease  (hydrophobia),  and  they  died  in  the  regular 
hydrophobic  way,  of  paralytic  hydrophobia.  Death 
ensued  seven  days— or,  at  the  most,  eight  daysr— after 
the  animals  were  inoculated.  When  the  radium  had 
acted  but  an  hour,  or  less  than  an  hour,  the  rabbits 
died ;  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  much  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  tube 
that  had  not  felt  the  action  of  radium,  and  the  symp- 
toms were  not  the  symptoms  of  paralytic  hydrophobia. 
The  subjects  wasted  rapidly,  and  died  from  unques- 
tionable marasmus.  In  one  series  of  experiments,  when 
rabbits  were  inoculated  with  rabic  virus  and  immediate- 
ly subjected  to  the  action  of  radium  there  was  very  lit- 
tle change  in  their  condition,  the  only  i)erceptible  effect 
being  a  slight  weakening  of  the  posterior  train.  The 
tests  were  continued  during  one  hour  each  day.  When 
the  test  by  radium  was  continued  during  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  the  only  change  noted  was  that  of  weakness 
of  the  spine  (already  noted),  and  the  subjects  rapidly 
regained  their  normal  strength.  Rabbits  to  serve  as 
comparison,  and  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  radium, 
died  of  paralytic  hydrophobia.  It  was  proved  that  the 
treatment  by  radium  failed  when  the  virus  of  hydro- 
phobia had  made  twenty-four  hours'  progress.  Appar- 
ently, Tizzoni's  experiments  have  proved  that  radium 
is  a  sure  cure  for  hydrophobia  when  it  is  taken  at  once 
and  followed  during  eight  consecutive  days. 

Submarine  Signals.— There  are  times  of  dense 
fog  when  all  beacons  are  invisible,  and  in  a  roaring 
tempest  the  sounds  of  the  most  powerful  fog-horn  are 
lost.  The  reverberations  of  sound,  says  Henri  Parville, 
in  the  Annales^  are  so  confused  by  the  noise  of  the  sea 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  situation  of  ships 
even  when  they  are  close  at  hand.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  convey  sound  by  bells  under  the  water,  but  it 
was  proved  that  while  liquids  transmit  sounds  long 
distances,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sound  car- 
ried by  the  bells  from  the  noises  of  the  ships.  The  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company,  of  New  York,  has  found  means 
of  signaling  by  bells  of  a  very  clear,  sharp  tone  not  to 
be  confounded,  or  lost,  in  any  other  noise.  The  micro- 
phones used  for  that  purpose  are  fastened  to  the  keels 
of  ships  in  reservoirs  filled  with  a  liquid  denser  than 
the  waters  of  the  sea ;  they  are  fastened  on  the  inside 
of  the  ship  above  the  water-line.  The  sharp  tones  of 
the  bells  are  so  intensified  by  the  density  of  their  liquid 
vehicle  that  they  cover  all  the  noises  of  the  ships  and 
carry  as  a  shriek  carries.  They  are  placed  both  to  lar- 
board and  to  starboard.  The  signals  by  these  sharp- 
toned  bell^  are  conveyed  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  by  a 
species  of  telephone,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  pilot 
to  hear,  not  only  the  sound  of  bells,  but  the  water  as  it 
washes  the  keels  of  the  distant  ships. 

Amateurs  Hinder  Aeronautic  Progress.— In 

the  regular  scientific  department  of  ItaMa  Modema 
(Rome),  Dr.  Evans  takes  the  ground  that  recent  achieve- 
ments in  the  "conquest  of  the  air"  are  not  progress, 
since  they  have  required  far  more  powerful  motors  to 
ftgcomplish  what  Jienar4  ^n(}  K^^^  ^4  in  \^  with  (|n 


eight-horse-power  motor.  Moreover,  Dr.  Evans  con- 
siders that  the  form  of  the  modern  airship  is  wrong, 
and  cites  birds  and  fishes  that  move  rapidly  as  all  hav- 
ing the  forward  extremity  the  larger,  and  of  ovoid 
shape.  The  air  displaced  in  motion  fiows  along  the 
sides,  and  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  balloons  simply 
tends  to  crush  in  the  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  tapering 
body,  this  pressure  has  a  tendency  to  force  it  forward 
and  aid  motion  rather  than  retard  it.  Sailors  used  to 
say  a  fast  ship  should  have  the  head  of  a  cod  and  the 
tail  of  a  mackerel,  and  the  principle  holds  good  in  air- 
ships. Amateurs  call  themselves  aeronauts  as  soon  as 
they  understand  the  simple  mechanism  of  a  balloon 
and  how  to  read  a  barometer.  Dr.  Evans,  while  admir- 
ing their  courage  in  their  sport,  thinks  they  waste 
much  force,  and  if  real  progress  toward  air  navigation 
is  to  be  made  they  must  do  more  serious  scientific  study. 

Dentistry,  Ancient  and  Modern. — In  th^Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  is  a  curious  article  by  Ernesto  Man- 
cini  on  "Teeth  and  Dentists  in  Ancient  Times,"  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  dental  work  among  the  an- 
cients from  museum  specimens.  The  first  mention  of 
tooth-extracting  in  literature  seems  to  be  by  Cicero, 
who  names  wSIsculapius  (the  third)  as  the  inventor  of 
purges  and  the  art  of  extracting  teeth,  some  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Hippocrates,  four  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  wrote  much  about  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  tomb  at  Tanagra,  of  about  that  period,  fur- 
nished a  set  of  false  teeth.  The  collector  of  this  relic 
has  also  found  in  Greek  tombs  teeth  filled  with  gold. 
But  before  Greece,  dental  art  fiourished  in  Assyria,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Phoenicia,  and  from  there  the  art  reached 
the  Etruscans.  Benzoni  asserts  that  he  has  found  arti- 
ficial teeth  of  sycamore  wood  attached  by  gold  wire  to 
sound  teeth  of  mummies,  and  also  in  mummies  from 
Thebes  decayed  teeth  filled  with  gold  so  well  that  the 
metal  adhered  perfectly  to  the  ivory.  Other  authorities 
deny  this  or  claim  that  the  art,  if  known,  was  not  prac- 
tised, on  account  of  religious  objections.  Various  pub- 
lic and  private  collections  have  specimens  of  ancient 
dental  work.  The  illustrations  given  are  of  PhoBnician 
teeth  bound  together  with  gold  wire,  gold  teeth  in  the 
Etruscan  museum,  and  the  Bruschi-Falgari  museum, 
of  Cometo,  Italy,  and  a  specimen  that  is  practically 
"bridge-work''  three  thousand  years  old,  found  at  Cer- 
yeteri,  and  now  in  the  Castellani  private  museum.  The 
museum  of  Pope  Julius,  at  Rome,  has  a  skull  with  a 
plate  fitting  over  three  sound  teeth  and  having  a  com- 
partment for  a  false  tooth.  In  the  museum  at  Flor- 
ence is  perhaps  the  oldest  specimen  of  dental  work  in 
Italy,— a  skull  with  the  incisors  bound  with  a  gold 
band,  and  dating  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  according 
to  the  pottery  found  in  the  same  Tarquinian  tomb. 
Dentistry  declined  in  Europe  after  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Louis  of  France  is  said  to 
have  had  but  a  single  tooth  left  at  his  death,  while 
Charles  the  Bold  was  recognized  dead  on  the  field  of 
Nancy  by  the  gaps  in  his  set  of  teeth.  The  Arabs  kept 
up  the  best  Greek  practice,  and  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century  dental  protection  became  common  in  Europe. 
Par^  the  physician  of  Charles  IX.,  was  an  expert  den- 
tist, and  the  first  to  transplant  living  teeth  successfully. 
He  filled  teeth  with  cork  and  lead,  reserving  gold  for 
royal  mouths.  Toothbrushes  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  princesses  such  as 
Marie  Josephine  of.  Saxony  in  1747  had  their  special 
t>Qgth-pol|s|)9S  A9  they  had  their  barbers  and  dancing- 
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masters.  Now  one  New  York  factory  makes  eight  mil- 
lion porcelain  teeth  in  a  year,  and  teeth  valued  at  over 
1500,000  are  annually  exported,  while  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  fine  gold  go  into  American  teeth  every  year. 

Tho  Physician*8  Right  to  Kill. — Discussing  an 
article  by  Dr.  I.  Regnault  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  A. 
Agresti  writes,  in  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  on  "The 
Right  of  Homicide," — in  other  words,  the  expediency 
of  physicians  practising  euthanasiaj  hurrying  the  de- 
mise of  hopelessly  afflicted  patients.  As  he  notes,  the 
question  was  discussed  in  1903  by  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Society.  Dr.  Regnault,  Signor  Agresti  thinks,  en- 
larges too  much  the  scope  of  killing,  as  he  would  give 
society  the  right  to  dispose  of  deformed  and  defective 
individuals.  The  Italian  writer  thinks  the  world  would 
become  ridiculous  if  every  one  were  reduced  to  normal, 
— as  Lombroso  would  have  it,  "if  there  were  not  some 
deformed  that  would  j)ermit  us  to  appreciate  beauty ; 
if  there  were  not  some  assassin  to  teach  us  the  value  of 
life,  and  some  genius  to  tell  of  its  joys  and  its  sorrows. 
That  which  counts  in  society,  and  tends  ever  to  count 
more,  is  the  individual."  But  when  the  human  organ- 
ism is  hopelessly  deranged,  and  death  must  ensue 
shortly,  there  come  the  right  and  the  duty  to  prevent  too 
atrocious  suffering.  Each  for  one's  self  would  choose 
the  quicker  end,  but  all  administer  the  doses  that  pro- 
long the  life  and  the  suffering.  But  when  shall  the  de- 
cision for  euthanasia  be  made,  and  by  whom, — the  pa- 
tient, the  doctor,  the  family  ?  Who  knows  when  death 
is  certain  to  come  soon  f  Many  difficult  questions  arise. 
This  writer  thinks  the  physician  should  be  judge,  with 
a  consultation,  perhaps  furnished  by  the  municipality, 
and  not  always  the  same  persons.  The  family  should 
be  consulted,  not  as  to  when,  but  as  to  the  willingness 
and  advisability.  The  patient  might  be  consulted  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  last  sacrament,  but  often 
his  true  state  is  concealed  from  him,  and  his  merciful 
ending  might  be  also.  As  to  the  how,  Signor  Agresti 
would  put  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  "He 
should  put  the  patient  into  the  eternal  sleep  without 
saying  to  any  one  :  I  come  for  this.  His  action  should 
be  sudden  and  mysterious,  like  death,  and,  like  death, 
beneficent." 

The  British  Liabor  Party.— The  first  article  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Independent  Review  is  one 
by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  on  the  British  Labor  party  and 
the  general  election.  He  begins  with  the  statement 
that  "among  the  Liberal  candidates  who  have  won 
these  great  victories  on  the  wave  of  reaction  there  is 
hardly  one  whose  return  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress." He  then  goes  on  to  recount  the  "phenomenal 
success  "  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee,  with 
which  are  now  affiliated  one  million  trade-unionists. 
"In  everything  that  gives  real  strength  to  apolitical 
party,  the  Labor  party  is,"  he  says,  "  the  strongest  and 
largest  political  organization  in  Great  Britain  to-day." 
There  are  fifty-two  trade-union  and  Socialist  candi- 
datures indorsed  by  it.  He  thinks  "its  future  as  the 
progressive  party  in  British  politics  is  certainly  as- 
sured." He  urges  the  educational  value  of  its  pro- 
gramme amid  the  clamor  of  traditional  and  largely 
futile  war-cries.  It  will  not  expect  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  concede  any  great  measures  of  reform.  But 
"the  attitude  of  the  Labor  party  to  the  government 
^oqld  be  one  of  independent,  friendly  co-ttperation." 


British  Military  Farms  in  Sonth  Africa.— Mr. 

E.  F.  Harvie  gives  a  significant  description  of  the  Brit- 
ish military  farms  in  South  Africa,  some  seventy  in 
number.  Started  in  December,  1900,  to  supply  the  hos- 
pitals and  troops  with  provisions,  they  were  perfectly 
organized,  and  have  proved  a  great  success.  The  soil 
yields  three  crops  of  potatoes  in  less  than  a  year,  and  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Nine  crops 
of  lucerne  are  gathered  between  July  and  February. 
The  dairy  farm  and  poultry-keeping  also  were  success- 
ful. Irrigation  was  introduced.  Farming  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  South  Africa  is  no  longer  a  problematical  thing. 
It  has  been  essayed,  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  it  has  proved  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  overseers  placed  on  the  farms  were  men  who  had 
served  through  the  campaign  and  had  in  every  case  been 
farmers  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

The  Soul  of  Gothic  Architecture— An  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture rejects  the  architect's  explanation  that  it  arose 
from  economy  of  masonry  or  mere  constructional  con- 
siderations. Roman  architecture  expresses  strength  in 
repose,  and  reflected  the  monotony  of  the  centralized 
administration  of  Rome,  which  left  no  room  for  local 
initiative.  Gothic  architecture  possesses  the  quality  of 
energy,  or  strength  in  action,  and  expressed  the  exuber- 
ant forces  of  individual  initiative  and  local  freedom 
which  marked  the  Gothic  ideal.  Tliis  ideal  took  six 
centuries  to  realize  in  the  birth  of  the  Western  nation- 
alities, and  that  achievement  led  to  the  embodiment  of 
its  spirit  in  architecture. 

The  Babylonian  Genesis  of  Genesis. — The  Rev. 

Dr.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  August  on  the  alleged  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  from  tlie  Babylonian  cosmologies,  says :  "It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  purely  on  critical  grounds,  it  is 
impossible  to  congratulate  the  higher  critics  on  their  dis- 
covery of  the  source  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  Grenesis 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation  Tablets.  It  would  be  a  much 
more  plausible  theory  to  maintain  that  Greek  mythol- 
ogy had  that  origin.  Or,  again,  it  would  Ix)  tempting 
to  suggest  that  the  Indian  legend  of  Purusluij  the  Norse 
tale  of  Ymir,  and  the  Chinese  myth  of  Pan-hu  were  all 
derived  from  that  of  the  slaughter  of  TiAmat  and  the 
creation  of  sky  and  earth  out  of  her  remains.  These 
strange  legends  are  cert-ainly  in  great  measure  identi- 
cal with  one  another,  liowever  we  may  account  for  the 
fact." 

The  Voice  of  a  Hungry  Lion. — Mrs.  Hinde,  who 
has  been  hunted  by  lions  in  Uganda,  gives,  in  Black" 
wood's  for  August,  a  vivid  account  of  the  adventures 
which  befall  residents  in  lion-haunted  countries.  She 
has  a  great  respect  for  lions,  and  she  gives  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  voice  of  tlie  king  of  beast>s : 
"  The  quality  of  a  lion's  voice  is  different  from  any  other 
sound  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  his  roar,  which  can, 
of  course,  be  heard  any  day  at  a  *zoo,*  but  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  grunt,  sigh,  and  mb  a  lion  makes  when  he 
is  hungry.  Naturally,  no  lion  roars  when  he  goes  hunt- 
ing,— ^he  would  be  unlikely  to  kill  anything  if  he  did, — 
but  as  he  trots  along,  swingingly  and  almost  silently, 
he  makes  the  unmistakable  sound  which,  though  it  is 
not  a  loud  noise,  causes  the  blood  of  the  most  phlegmatic 
to  race." 


^g^aTOCKcPOT 


A    THRIFTY    HOUSEWIFE 

s  the  hall  mark  of  ihe  economical  wife.  It  meant  there  was 
naterials.  Left-overs  of  all  kinds  were  consigned  to  its 
r  made  palatable  aad  wholesome  with  its  temptiog  brew — beef  broth 
s  the  base  or  vehicle  for  all  savories  from  the  kitchen.  To  the  stock 
pot  is  largely  due  the  reputation  French  cooking  has.  C.  But  modern  house- 
keeping has  crowded  out  Ihe  stock  pot,  and  in  many  instances  increased 
the  table  expenses.     This  condition  has  brought  into  tieing 

The  Modern  Stock  Pot 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 


which  is  concentrated  beef  broth  in  a  convenient  form  that  will  keep  indeli- 
nitely  and  places  at  your  disposal  all  of  the  advantages  of  Ihe  old-time  slock 
pot,  without  its  objectionable  features.  C.  A,  small  quantity  o(  Ahmoiih's  Ex- 
tract OF  Ukff  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  anil  you  have  a  beef  broth  that 
would  have  taken  hours  and  several  times  the  expense  to  prepare  by  the  old  way. 
lielicions  soup  and  bouillon  m.iy  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  it.  Cook 
jMur  vegetables  in  this  broth;  add  it  to  sauces,  hash,  stews,  etc,  and  note  the 
improvement.  With  it  you  can  use  up  unused  portions  of  canned  vegetables, 
rice,  grains,  game,  roasts,  etc.     A  small  quantity 

Helps     Digest     Other     Foods 

and    get    Ihe   full    nourishment   out  of    them    without    the    aid    of   drugs. 


Half  a 
Million 
Cook 
Books 

are  ready  for  distribution, 
that  will  tell  you  how  to 

Armour's 
Extract 
of 
Beef 


Asparox     and 

Armour's 
Tomato  Bouillon 

in    preparing    soups    that 

but  inexpensive;  saucea, 
bouillons,  basting  game; 
and  how  to  use  thechafiiq; 
dish.  Books  will  be  seat 
postpaid  while  they  last 
upon  receipt  of  a  metal 
cap  from  a  jar  of  Akhoub's 
Extract   of   Beef,    or  a 

Sold  by  all  grocers  and 
dru<;gists.  C.  See  that  the 


Armour  ^  CojVLpan|^,  Chicago 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


When    the  pages  of  this   magazine 

at  Peace     Were  closed  for  the  press  last  month 

Once  More.    ^^^   issues   of  War  and    peace    were 

hanging  in  the  balance,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  turned  anxiously 
toward  the  conference  of  the  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese envoys  at  Portsmouth.  The  prevalent 
note  was  one  of  pessimism  and  despondency  ; 
Ijut  our  readers  will  have  found'  that  the  Sep- 
tember Review  was  not  only  hopeful  in  its  atti- 
tude, but  singularly  accurate  in  its  statements 
and  its  forecasts.  On  the  29th  of  August  came 
the  startling  news  that  the  diplomatic  deadlock 
had  been  broken,  that  all  main  points  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
be  concluded  within  a  few  days.  A  week  later^ 
— namely,  on  September  5, — the  treaty  was 
actually  signed,  and  the  great  Russo-Japanese 
war  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Van  Norman,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Review,  who  spent  the  concluding 
days  at  Portsmouth,  makes  a  clear  statement, 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth  was  brought  about,  and 
of  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 
Thus,  certain  facts  which  otherwise  would  be 
embodied  in  this  monthly  narrative  and  con- 
spectus of  the  world's  progress  are  omitted  be- 
cause they  will  be  found  more  fully  given  in 
Mr.  Van  Norman's  article. 

However  various  and  divergent  may 
Crowning  liave  been  the  first  impressions  of  the 
Success,  'world's  makers  of  public  opinion  in 
the  days  immediately  following  the  great  an- 
nouncement, it  was  not  long  before  there  was 
reached  a  very  general  agreement  that  peace  had 
come  at  the  right  moment,  and  upon  terms  both 
honorable  and  satisfactory.  Undeniably  there 
was  for  a  time  no  small  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Japan,  and  among  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Japan  in  other  countries,  and  a  feeling 


that  the  victor  had  come  far  short  of  the  fair  re- 
ward of  his  success.  But  a  better  understanding 
of  all  the  circumstances  was  quite  certain  to  dis- 
pel the  gloom,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  on  fair  terms  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment  was  the  most  complete  and  most 
brilliant  success  in  all  the  long  series  of  Japa- 
nese successes.  War  under  any  possible  condi- 
tion is  a  frightful  calamity  ;  and  it  behooves  a 
nation  to  make  peace  thankfully  when  it  has 
gained  the  objects  for  which  it  went  forth  to 
battle.  The  Japanese  had  fought  because  they 
regarded  Russia's  presence  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  as  menacing  to  the  future  safety  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Mikado's  empire.  Their  vic- 
tories had  made  it  certain  that  Russia  would 
concede,  not  only  all  that  had  been  asked  by 
Japan  in  the  negotiations  that  went  before  the 
war,  but  vastly  more.  Besides  all  this,  Japan 
had  at  a  stroke  acquired  military  and  naval  para- 
mountcy  in  the  far  East,  and  had  achieved  an 
acknowledged  place  among  nations  of  the  first 
rank.     Such  prestige  had  never  come  so  quickly. 

An  tndemnit  ^^^^®  ^^^  nothing  left  to  fight  about 
Neuer  except  the  question  whether  Russia, 
Possible,  leaving  conceded  so  much,  would  also 
pay  a  large  money  indemnity  as  an  inducement 
to  have  the  fighting  stop.  Now  that  the  situa- 
tion can  be  viewed  calmly  and  with  some  per- 
spective, it  is  evident  enough  to  almost  every- 
body that  it  would  have  been  a  hideous  mistake 
for  Japan  to  have  continued  the  war  with  the 
idea  that  the  Russian  Government  at  some  future 
time  would  enter  into  another  peace  conference 
and  yield  to  the  Japanese  demands  for  cash.  Rus- 
sia would  never  have  consented  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity, and  Japan  could  never  have  collected  one. 
If  the  war  had  continued  for  another  year,  the 
Japanese  might  have  captured  Vladivostok,  with 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  they 
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might  have  taken  Harbin  after  a  long  siege 
through  the  summer  of  1906.  But  they  would 
still  have  been  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
Russia  proper,  and  they  would  have  sacrificed 
great  numbers  of  men  and  vast  sums  of  money, 
with  no  corresponding  advantages  whatsoever. 
As  matters  stand,  the  Japanese  have  been  wise 
enough  to  make  peace  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  maximum  gains  at  the 
minimum  cost.  Seldom  in  all  history  has  a 
nation  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
with  such  marvelous  success  as  that  which  now 
falls  to  Japan's  lot. 


Japan's  New 


Having  secured  for  the  immediate 
Yreatu'u/itH  present  all  that  she  could  have  de- 
EngJand.  gi^ed,  as  respects  power  and  influence 
in  the  far  East,  Japan  has  had  the  further  good 
fortune  to  make  the  longer  future  secure  by  a 
highly  advantageous  new  treaty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  This  new  alliance  goes  far  be- 
yond that  which  had  existed  for  several  years 
previous.  In  effect  it  guarantees  the  status  quo 
for  almost  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  apart 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.  Japan  will  have 
England's  offensive  and  defensive  support  in 
her  new  position  in  the  Yellow  and  China  seas, 
and  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  while  England  on 
her  part  can  count  upon  Japan's  support  to 
withstand  Russian  movements  of  aggression  in 
Persia  or  Afghanistan,  or  in  case  of  designs 
against  India.  This  treaty  of  alliance  will  re- 
lieve the  Japanese  from  nervous  apprehension 
regarding  the  future,  while  it  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  lessening  British  fears  affecting  his 
majesty's  imperial  interests  in  Asia.  The  situa- 
tion thus  brought  about  promises  to  be  one  of 
stable  equilibrium  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It 
is  highly  favorable  to  neutral  nations,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  for  permanent  commercial  opportu- 
nities. It  secures  beyond  all  further  question 
the  advantages  sought  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  its  long  insistence  upon  the 
so-called  ''  open  door  "  policy.  That  is  to  say, 
under  the  terms  of  Japan's  treaty  of  peace  with 
Russia  and  her  treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
we  are  absolutely  sure  of  the  retention  of  all 
the  trading  rights  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and 
China  proper  that  we  have  ever  claimed  or  ex- 
ercised. What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  learn  the 
best  ways  to  utilize  these  opportunities,  which 
had  become  precarious,  but  are  now  assured. 

As  for  the  Russians,  it  was  not  an 

an  Astatic    easy  thing  for  them  to  confess  failure 

'*®"'*''-       and  to  give  up  Port  Arthur  and  the 

Liao-Tung  peninsula,  the  southern  half  of  Sag- 

halien,  important  parts  of  their  railroad  system, 


and  a  certain  intangible  but  real  predominance 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  the  game  of  diplomacy  at  Portsmouth  that 
resulted  in  these  losses  to  Russia,  but  the  relent- 
less facts  of  a  war  which  had  already  put  these 
properties  and  advantages  in  the  possession  of 
Russia's  antagonist.  Russia  had  the  moral  cour- 
age to  recognize  and  accept  a  situation  that  could 
only  liave  been  made  worse  by  further  fighting. 
She  had  fallen  victim  to  divided  counsels,  and 
had  been  plunged  into  a  war  for  which  she  was 
not  only  unprepared,  but  which  she  had  not  an- 
ticipated as  a  risk  to  be  seriously  guarded  against. 
With  better  diplomacy  and  better  statesmanship,. 
Russia  could  easily  have  avoided  the  war,  won 
the  proffered  friendship  and  alliance  of  Japan, 
and  still  retained  all  of  her  prestige  in  the  far 
East,  supported  by  her  navy  and  by  her  great 
stronghold  at  Port  Arthur.  But  she  trifled  with 
her  promises  in  the  matter  of  evacuating  Man- 
churia and  opening  it  to  commerce,  and  she 
showed  reckless  folly  in  her  encroachments  upon 
Korea.  For  all  this  she  has  been  severely  pun- 
ished, and  she  pays  a  just  penalty  in  losing  Port 
Arthur  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  Saghalien. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  great  Russian 
Empire  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power,  or  that  the  Russian  people  have  been 
checked  in  the  smallest  measure  in  their  match 
toward  a  great  destiny. 

A  Neui  Episodes  like  this  war  are  a  part  of 
Russian  the  discipline  of  a  crude  and  unde- 
^''"*  veloped  race  such  as  the  Russians 
are.  A  new  era  of  genuine  advancement  is  al- 
ready in  sight  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  human  beings  who  acknowledge  the 
Czar  as  their  ruler.  In  the  military  sense,  Rus- 
sia's position  in  the  far  East  has  )oeen  eclipsed ; 
but  it  may  be  found  a  source  of  strength  rather 
than  of  weakness  for  her  to  abandon,  at  present, 
all  idea  of  armed  dominance  and  to  prooeiBd  with 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  advancement  of 
Siberia,  joining  all  other  nations  in  peaceful  and 
friendly  efforts  to  develop  Manchuria  and  to  open 
up  trade  with  all  parts  of  China.  Russia  remains 
almost  where  she  stood  ten  years  ago  as  afar-East- 
ern power  in  the  geographical  sense,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  she  has  now  her  great  rail- 
way line  to  Vladivostok  completed,  and  has 
made  substantial  beginnings  in  the  planting  of 
towns  and  the  opening  up  of  farm  lands  oyer  a 
vast  expanse  of  country.  She  had  previonsly 
promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  had  disa- 
vowed designs  of  conquest  against  Korea.  In  a 
toclinical  sense,  therefore,  she  can  claim  not  to 
have  lost  her  permanent  position  on  the  Pacific 
coast.     But  she  will  not  menace  Japan. 


I.  _ 


(Mr.  Meyer,  a 


It  St.  Peti 


aburg.  was  of  Kreat  service  In  the  pence  neKOtlationa.) 


Pr  tdtni  '^^^  conclusion  of  this  war  marks 
ff(HM»cr»(tj    the  fi;Teat,  growth  of  the  influeDce  of 

aervicea.  jj^^  United  States  as  a  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  countries  that  border  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  strengthened  the  ties 
of  friendship  that  have  always  bound  Japan  to 
us,  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  in  great 
measure  to  restore  the  sentinient  of  Russian 
friendship  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  regard- 
ed  in  both  countries  as  a  thing  to  be  valued. 
President  Roosevelt's  aid  in  bringing  the  work 
of  the  peace  conference  to  a  happy  conclusion 
was  a  solid,  substantial  achievement,  that  has 
received  the  fullest  recognition  from  those  who 
have  been  best  able  to  appreciate  all  the  facts. 
This  war  was  a  difficult  one  to  end,  for  the  rea- 
Bon  that  both  parties  to  it  were  strong,  proud, 
and  unexhausted.  The  Japanese  wore  inspired 
with  courage  and  hope  by  a  series  of  unprece- 
dented victories,  and  by  the  full  belief  that 
they  could  proceed  to  capture  Vladivostok  and 
defeat  the  army  of  Linevich.     The  Russians,  on 


the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  latent  i 
their  vast  empire  had  as  yet  scarcely  been  drawn 
upon,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  them 
that  they  should  be  set  down  as  vanquished  and 
humiliated  before  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathetic 
world.  Under  tho  circumstances,  it  required 
great  moral  courage  on  both  sides  to  stop  the 
war  upon  such  terms  as  could  be  found  mutually 
acceptable.  When  the  conference  had  reached 
the  point  of  deadlock  and  was  about  to  break  up 
in  confessed  failure.  President  Roosevelt  was 
instrumental  in  securing  delay  at  Portsmouth 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  his  disinterested  opin- 
ions to  bear  directly  upon  the  highest  au- 
thorities at  St,  Petersburg  and  Tokio.  He 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  time  for  peace 
had  fully  arrived,  and  that  the  way  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  was  to  persuade  the  Mikado 
to  drop  the  demand  for  money  indemnity,  and 
to  persuade  the  Czar  to  yield  tlio  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Saghalien.  Through  Mr.  Meyer, 
our  ambassador,  he  was  able  to  present  his  views 
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directly  to  the  Ruseian  Emperor,  and  he  had  at 
hand  the  meaoB  of  communication  with  the  able 
and  revered  Bovereign  of  the  Japaneee  Empire. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  tbat  he  was  expressing,  not 
only  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
tbat  of  Gennany,  England,  France,  and  other 
countries.  His  attitude  was  regarded  aa  impar- 
tial and  benevolent,  and  his  suggestions  were  so 
definite  and  logical  that  they  had  about  them  a 
certain  mark  of  finality. 

^1  These  Buggestions  were  accepted  by 
infunn  the  Czar  and  by  the  Mikado  with 
at  III  Zinith.  ^[jg  approval  of  tJiB  foreign  office  and 
ministry  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  at  Tokio.  All  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  envoys,  who  carried 
on  their  negotiations  bo  ably  and  courteously  at 
Portsmouth.  But  it  has  added  a  bright  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  has  brought 
great  and  permanent  fame  to  President  Roose- 
velt, and  has  lifted  our  country  into  a  far  higher 


position  of  influence  among  the  nations  than  it 
ever  occupied  before.  It  was  President  Roose- 
velt who  at  the  outset  of  the  war  took  the  lead 
in  securing  a  limitation  of  the  theater  of  hos- 
tilities, thus  protecting  China.  It"wB8  President 
Roosevelt  again  whose  direct  appeal  to  the  Czar 
secured  the  appointment  of  envoys  to  consider 
the  question  of  peace.  And  it  was  his  interven- 
tion in  the  end  that  adjusted  the  main  differ- 
ences and  fixed  the  terms  of  settlement.  Unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  fortunate  outcome 
has  brought  about  a  condition  of  tranquillity  that 
will  bold  for  at  least  one  generation  in  the  far 
East,  and  that  will  afford  tho  best  opportunity 
for  the  modernizing  of  China  and  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

Anathar  ^^  "^^  reported  on  September  19  that 
Hajat  the  Czar  had  issued  invitations  to  a 
'""■  second  peace  congress  at  The  Hague. 
Such  a  gathering  of  the  nations  was  proposed,  to 
the  governments  tbat  had  participated  in  the 
first  Hague  congress,  in  circular  in- 
vitations sent  out  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
idea  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
invitations  were  generally  accepted, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  date 
of  the  congress  would  probably  not 
be  fixed  until  the  termination  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  responses 
were  made  public  by  Secretary  Hay 
just  before  Christmas.  The  Czar's 
initiative  at  this  time  would  be  in 
full  harmony  with  the  preliminary 
correspondence  carried  on  by  our 
government  last  year.  Xothingcould 
well  have  added  more  to  tiie  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  peaceful  methods 
for  settling  international  disputes 
than  the  history  and  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  quarrel  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  Russia  had  taken  the 
lead  in  calling  the  first  peace  con- 
gress, and  UuBsia  should  have  been 
more  than  ready  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion, in  case  of  the  failure  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  over  the  Eastern 
situation.  Another  peace  confer- 
ence can  do  much  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  begun  at  The  Hague 
six  years  ago.  Wars  are  not  yet  at 
an  end  ;  but  the  cause  of  peace  is 
making  marked  and  rapid  headway. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  American  rep- 
resentatives at  The  Hague  to  lead 
ndo  helped  to  *'^®  Congress  away  from  the  futile 
)  disarmament  idea  to  the  more  feasi- 
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(Ftnt  AwlHtsnt  Secretsrr  of  State.) 

moral  backing  of  tiic  jjreat  American  public, 
and  he  will  doubtless  liave  to  rely  iipun  thie 
natioQal  support  in  his  endeavor,  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  secure  legislation  for  tlie  bet- 
ter regulation  and  control  of  railroads. 


OerparatloH, 


Tlie  wliolc  (|ueBtion  of  the  national 
government  in  its  relation  to  great 
Baitrnnieni.  corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness is  certain  to  di'mand  the  first  attention  of 
Congress  in  the  coming  session.  And  tlie  peo- 
ple will  rely  upon  the  President  to  recommend 
a  suitable  policy  in  his  message,  and  after  that 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  satisfactory  leg- 
islation. To  wliat  extent  or  in  what  way  the 
life  insurance  companies  may  be  brought  under 
federal  supervision  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
that  sometliing  mnst  be  attempted  along  the  line 
of  national  control  is  now  generally  conceded. 
This  view  has  been  growing  steadily  since  the 
first  scandalous  disclosures  in  the  management 
of  the  Kquitable.  It  obtained  an  overwhelming 
acceptance:  last  month  when  the  New  York  leg- 
islative committee  began  to  probe  the  insurance 
situation  in  general,  with  disclosures  that  were 
of  immediate  concern  to  millions  of  people  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  So 
great  is  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  the  President  that  he 
will  have  only  to  declare  his  opinions. 


Proiina  ^^  publish  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
th,inur,u,c  ber  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
Bj  MM.  ijj^u^  written  in  response  to  our 
request  that  he  state  for  our  readers  his  frank 
conclusions,  after  some  weeks  spent  in  studying 
the  methods  of  the  great  New  York  companies. 
Mr.  Wellman's  main  criticisms  will  be  sharply 
opposed  by  a  great  many  insurance  men,  but  it 
is  well  to  print  them,  because  they  are  intelli- 
gently and  honestly  made  ;  and  to  express  them 
thus  frankly  is  to  give  the  best  opportunity  for 
refutation  or  for  further  discussion.  Mr.  "Well- 
man  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  a  great  deal  too  much  for  their  insur- 
ance ;  tliat  the  agency  system  is  wasteful  and 
extravagant;  that  the  central  control  and  man- 
agement in  New  York  is  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  ; 
and  that  the  savings-bank  features  of  insurance 
finance  are  open  to  the  severest  criticism,  in 
view  of  the  barrenness  of  their  results. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  say  frankly 
inaisimcnts  *"'  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies 
that  it  does  not  appear  thus  far  that 
they  have  invested  the  money  of  the  policy- 
holders unsafely  or  injudiciously.  Such  a  com- 
pany as  the  New  York  Life,  for  example,  has 
been  making  its  investments  with  great  financial 
skill,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  concerned. 
Where  officers  or  directors  had  seemed  to  be 
making  money  for  themselves  apart  from  their 
salaries,  they  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  gained 
anything  at  the  expense  of  the  policy-holders. 
but  have  merely  benefited  by  theopportuDities 
they  enjoyed  to  get  into  things  ori  the  "  grennd 
floor."  so  to  speak,  or  to  handle  securitiee  ior 
their  own  private  account  at  what  we  may  call 
the  wholesale  rate  as  distinguished  from  the  out- 
side marketing  price  that  the  ordinary  investor 
has  to  pay.  The  way  in  which  so-called  "  nnder- 
writing  syndicates  "  assume  responsibility  for  a 
large  issue  of  railroad  or  government  bonds  was 
fully  explained  at  great  length  by  the  officers  of 
the  insurance  companies  last  month  under  the 
probing  questiems  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  legislative  committee.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  insurance  companies,  by  going  into 
partnership  with  the  banking  houses,  in  subscrib- 
ing for  such  bond  issues,  have  been  able  to  in- 
vest their  great  accruing  sums  of  cash  a  little 
more  advantageously  than  if  tlioy  bought  their 
securities  in  the  open  market.  In  this  investing 
part  of  the  business,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  shown 
that  insurance  funds  in  the  main  have  been  an- 
faithfuUy  or  unwisely  handled.  Where  there  is 
so  much  criticise,  it  is  well  to  commend  what- 
ever is  sound. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


j.^^  A  great  part  of  the  fault  of  the  meth- 
Coitef  ods  of  the  ineurance  world  lies  in  the 
er,atn,„.  eoBtlineBB  of  getting  new  business  and 
in  the  greed  for  aggrandizement.  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  easily  ascertaineii,  there  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  policy 'holders  of  an  insurance 
company  in  having  the  number  of  policies  writ- 
ten greatly  multiplied  or  the  volume  of  the 
company's  business  further  expanded.  Doubt- 
less it  adds  to  tlie  strength  and  security  of  a 
company  to  do  a  vast  business  and  to  hold  im- 
mense funds  invested  in  a  wide  range  of  securi- 
ties. But  to  achieve  such  magnitude  a  com- 
pany may  have  adopted  methods  for  obtaining 
new  business  and  rewriting  old  policies  that 
would  make  the  premium  charge  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  it  ought  to  be. 

^^^^        Some  tilings  that  tlie   investigation 
Pfiiiiicai      has  brought  to    light  hear  only  in 
Bi  r  u  ions,  cjdentally  upon   the  insurance  ques- 
tion itself.     Thus,  the  matter  that  attracted  the 


widest  public  attention  last  month  was  the  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  the  great  New  York 
companies  had  been  contributing  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  apiece  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign funds  in  recent  Presidential  elections. 
They  also,  it  is  alleged,  have  put  money  into 
State  politics.  Tlie  standing  excuse  for  these 
national  campaign  contributions  has  been  the 


one  that  did  service  in  the  McKiniey  campaign 
of  1896.  It  was  then  asserted  that  a  victory 
for  free  silver  would  so  undermine  the  assete 
of  the  insurance  companies  as  to  affect  almost 
ruinously  the  value  of  every  outstanding  policy. 
It  was  iield,  therefore,  that  the  best  possible 
expenditure  that  insurance  companies,  as  well 
as  other  financial  institutions,  could  make,  for 
the  benefit  of  policyholders  and  shareholders, 
was  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  gold  standard  as  against  Bryan  and  the 
free-silver  heresy.  Sueli  an  argument  is  too  fal- 
lacious to  require  discussion.  Men  of  all  sorts 
of  political  convictions  pay  their  money  into 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  for  the  strict 
and  sole  purpose  ot  having  their  lives  insured 
or  their  money  saved  and  accumulated.  They 
do  not  pay  a  penny  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing secret  political  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
inner  groups  ot  officers  at  their  own  private 
discretion  to  influence  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  Id  their  capacity  as  citizens,  the  offi- 
cers of  insurance  companies  and  other  financial 
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concerns  may  Bupp"rt  their  pwlilical  convictions 
as  liberally  us  they  like  ;  but  tliey  have  no  right 
to  take  other  people's  money,  lield  by  them  in 
trust  for  distioct  businoBs  purposes,  and  throw  it 
into  the  game  of  politics. 


_, ,         In  s. 

P™(/«  i™   politics  i 


far  as  c 


mtributioiis  to  State 
onied.  the  matter  has 
more  of  blackmail  or 
case  of  gifts  Ui  the 


national  campaign  funds,  folate  insurance  de- 
partments eau  make  themselves  very  disagree- 
able to  insurance  comi)anieB,  and  such  State  de- 
partments are  almost  always  controlled  by  the 
party  leaders  or  bosses.  Thus,  it  is  said,  there 
has  grown  up  a  system  of  contributing  to  party 
managers.^ — -often,  if  not  always,  to  the  man- 
agers of  both  parties.  —  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining iileasant  relations  with  the  State  insur- 
ance authorities,  and  for  thf  sake,  furthermore, 
of  rendering  it  more  certain  that  legislatures 
will  not  make  attacks,  or  enact  harsh  or  pre- 
cipitate laws.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  whole  system  of  -American  State  politics,  not 
alone  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  bat  in 
many  other  States,  has  for  a  good  while  rested 
lirmly  upon  the  founilation  of  annual  funds  col- 
lected from  corporations  and  put  in  the  hands 
i)f  parly  managers  to  maintain  their  organiza- 
tions, to  control  h'gislaturi's,  and  to  dominate 
political  life  at  every  [>oint  and  juncture.  The 
largest  sums  are  paid,  undoubtedly,  by  gas  com- 
panies, street-railway  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, and  other  corjKirationB  holding  fran- 
chises and  exercising  quasi -public  functions. 
Hut  many  other  companies,  subject  more  or  less 
to  public  legulatiim  and  control.  Lave  become 
the  vieiims  of  this  vicious  method.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  break  up 
the  system,  in  ko  far  as  it  is  carried  on  within 
State  lines.  The  uso  of  corporation  raooey, 
however,  for  national  cam|)aigns  will  undoubt- 
edly have  come  to  an  abrupt  end  in  the  dis- 
closures of  last  month.  Nobody  comes  for- 
ward to  defend  it,  and  everybody  admits  that  it 
must  l.Kj  stepped.  Congress  will  be  e.xjHJCted  to 
deal  with  it  promptly  next  winter. 
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^^^  I  It  would  be  wholl y 
ra  St  futile  to  attempt  tu 
Biamtd?  [^y  the  blame  upon 
one  party  rather  than  upon 
another.  Thus,  the  corporu- 
.  tions  were  very  active  in  work- 
ing against  the  nomination  at 
St.  Louis  of  a  radical  of  the 
Bryan  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  secured  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  I'arker.  Tho 
corporations  had  for  several 
years  been  thorouglily  hostile 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  had  done 
what  they  could  to  prevent  hia 
nomination  at  Chicago.  It 
was  generally  expected  that 
they  would  contribute  uiore 
last  year  for  the  Democratic 
than  for  the  Kepublican  cause. 
There  was  a  flaw  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  however,  from 
the  Btandi>oint  of  the  money 
market ;  and  as  the  campaign 
finally  shaped  itself  tho  cor- 
porations pnjbably  gave  a  good 
(leal  more  to  the  Jtepuhlican 
fund  than  to  that  which  Mr. 
Belmont  and  others  w(!re  col- 
lecting on  behalf  of  the  Parker 
campaign.  President  Roose- 
velt's hands  are  entirely  clean 
in  all  this  matter,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly will  take  the  lead  ^^^  ^.^^.^^  ^g^^^ 
in  promoting  measures  to  so- 
cut'e  the  publicity  he  has  already  recommended 
for  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  political  use  of  cor- 
poration money  in  Presidential  and  Uongres- 
aional  campaigns. 

o'JeS™/  ''^^^  subject  of  the  Panama  (.'anal,  in 
Looma  Up  many  aspects  of  it.  promises  to  be  a 
Again.       ^.^.^.^  aijs,,i.i,j,ig  ynj.  clufing  the  next 


Wliollie 


new  legislation,  there  will  douhth 
form  of  C'lngreaaional  imiuiry.  and  from  various 
quarters  tliero  will  be  inlluences  working  for  di- 
vision of  counsels  iiml  for  confusion  and  delay. 
The  most  important  cpicstion  to  be  decided  soon 
is  that  of  the  engineering  character  of  tho  canal 
itself.  Last  monch  brnught  tog^'ther  the  engi- 
neers who  had  bt-en  wlected  as  a  consulting 
board.  Besides  emiin-iLt  American  exports,  the 
board  includes  distinguishi-d  foreignera  nameii 
on  Pri'sident  Il(M.iMuvek"M  invitation  by  tho  gi>v- 
ernments  of  England.  Trance,  Ueiiiiany,  and 
Holland.     Tho  body   includes    the    chief    engi 


I  of  the 


Ciinul,  tho  Manchester  Ship 
'anal,  (iermaiiy's  great  Kiel  i^hip  Canal,  and 
ther  engineers  of  siinilar  eminence  and  experi- 
iice.  Before  making  a  report,  these  gentlemen 
re  to  inspect  the  Panama  situation  on  the  ground. 


They  visited  President  Koosevelt  at 
"or'  Oyster  Bayon  September  ll,andthe 
a«-t.™y7  President  addressed  tljem  from  the 
Htandpoint  of  American  public  policy.  They  are 
to  rcjiort  upon  the  ndative  feasibility  of  a  canal 
with  locks  and  a  canal  dug  to  sea-level.  They 
are  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  ijuestion  whether 
it  would  b(!  possilile  to  build  a  canal  with  locks 
in  a  comiMira lively  short  time  and  at  some  fu- 
ture period  change  it  into  a  canal  at  sea-level. 
iiy  large  furtlier  exjwnditure  while  continuing 
the  canal  in  safe  use.  Ttie  President  made  it 
plam  that  tho  element  of  time  in  getting  the 
canal  o[)encd  is  of  great  consequence  to  this 
country.  While  tlie  report  of  the  consulting 
lioard  will  have  no  authority  and  will  not  !« 
conclusive,  it  will  doubtless  have  great  influence 
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in  bringing  about  a  decision  of  t)ie  question. 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Biehop,  an  able  and  prominent 
journalist  of  New  York,  lias  been  appointed  to 
a  position  under  tlie  cliairman  of   the  Panama 


Commission  wliich  makes  him  practically  the 
chief  of  an  intelligence  bureau  as  well  as  the 
historian  of  the  Panama  enterprise.  The  con- 
stant services  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bishop  will 
be  of  value,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  GoTomment, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

The  enhanced  prestige  of  the  United 
American  States  will  not  of  itself  prove  a  Bol- 
Concerni,  Y^Qj  f^,.  gyery  international  problem 
and  difliculty  that  our  State  Department  must 
face,  but  it  will  help  very  appreciably.  With 
the  far-Eastern  situation  cleared  up,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Root  must  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  South  American  affairs.  It  will  require 
a  high  order  of  diplomacy,  in  which  there  must 
be  tact  and  intelligence  as  well  as  sincerity  and 
frankness,  to  secure  for  the  United  States  the 
good-will  to  which  we  are  fully  entitled  in  the 
South  American  republics.  Our  relations  with 
Brazil  ought  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  sort. 
Brazil,  indeed,  like  Mexico  and  Japan,  should 
be  our  close  friend.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  great 
center  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  South 
America,  and  we  should  cultivate  both  po- 
litical  and   commercial    intimacy   with   Brazil 
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&8  a  fixed  policy.  As  for  tlie  Argentine  and 
Chile,  we  should  be  on  as  friendly  terms  with 
their  governments  as  we  are  with  France,  for 
example.  With  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  relations  should  be  of  a  more 
influential  nature.  General  Reyes,  who  was  elect- 
^  to  a  four  years'  term  as  president  of  Colom- 
bia last  year,  succeeded  in  having  his  term  ex- 
tended to  ten  years  by  action  taken  four  months 
ago,  and  he  ia  now  virtually  a  dictator.  His 
avowed  object  is  to  do  for  Colombia  what  Gen- 
eral Diaz  has  done  for  Mexico.  He  must  be 
persuaded  to  cultivate  intimate  relations  with 
the  republic  of  Panama,  to  accept  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  to  grasp  fully 
the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Isthmus  gives  the  best  possible  guar- 
antee for  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  Co- 
lombia. The  canal  will  unite  the  two  coasts 
of  Colombia,  which  ia  the  only  South  Amer- 
ican state  that,  like  our  country  and  Mexico, 
fronts  upon  both  oceans. 

,  Mr.  Root  will  have  to  give  immediate 
eiiriiiiic  consideration  to  the  Venezuelan  tan- 
Traubita.  gjg  President  Castro  has  been  deal- 
ing arbitrarily  with  the  French  Cable  Company, 
with  t)ie  German  railway  interests,  and  with  the 
American  asphalt  properties.  We  have  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  the  policy  of  seeing  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  should  govern  in  the  settlement . 
of  tlie  claims  of  various  foreigners  against  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  Having  gone  so  far, 
we  must  see  the  business  through.  It  seems 
that  the  asphalt  interests  are  being  penalized  by 
Castro  for  having  favored  or  promoted  the  at- 
tempt of  General  Matos,  several  years  ago,  to 
establish  an  honest  and  accountable  government. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  great  pity  that  General  Matos 
did  not  succeed,  for.  as  a  man  of  affairs  and 
responsible  character,  he  could  have  straightened 
out  the  diplomatic  and  financial  tangles  in  which 
his  country  was  involved,  and  made  a  fair  at- 
tempt to  do  for  Venezuela  what  Diaz  has  done 
for  Mexico,  what  Palma  has  been  doing  for 
Cuba,  and  what  Reyes  has  undoubtedly  hoped 
and  desired  to  do  for  Colombia. 

It  would  also  seem  as  if  Mr.  Root 
important  work  for  Amer- 
Dacy  in  bringing  about 
n  ourselves  and  tlie  people 
1  half  of  this  continent, 
es  those  that  can 
lollars  and  cents  why  the  ties 
between  tlie  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  ought  to  be  close  and  sympathetic.  The 
most  colossal  blunder  of  American  statesman- 
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ship  was  the  failure  of  this  country,  years  ago, 
to  acquire  the  great  empty  territories  lying 
north  of  the  international  boundary  line  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  west  of  what  used  to  be 
Canada.  This  vast  region  did  not  belong  to 
Canada  any  more  than  it  belonged  to  us  ;  and  it 
could  have  been  acquired  from  Great  Britain 
for  a  song  when  we  were  nagging  her  about  the 
Alabama  claims.  It  is  too  late  now  to  undo 
that  mistake.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  the  idea  that  Canada  will  by 
some  sort  of  inevitable  drift  come  finally  into 
union  with  the  United  States.  The  drift  is  all 
in  the  other  direction.  Every  year  that  passes 
more  firmly  crystallizes  the  independent  position 
of  the  Dominion,  There  is  only  one  possible 
means  by  which  the  situation  can  be  improved, 
and  that  is  through  the  reversal  of  our  tarifi 
policy  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, or,  better  still,  of  commercial  union. 

j^^  Meanwhile,  the  prosperous  develop- 
Tmo  Hiw  ment  of  Canada  goes  on  at  a  rapid 
Prouincti.  j.^).g  This  year  has  brouglit  good 
crops  and  a  great  development  of  the  grain  and 
cattle  interests  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  What 
has  hitherto  been  unorganized  territory  lying 
between  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  has  now  been  given  a  changed  status, 
and  there  have  emerged  from  the  temporary  dis- 
tricts known  as  the  Northwest  Territories  the 
two  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Each  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  will  become 


(In  the  nup  the  two  new  provinces  are  shown  bj  the  black 
Knea:  the  dntted  lines  IndlcaM  the  territories  oat  ol 
which  they  are  formed.) 
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aD  important  and  notable  self-governing  com- 
inonwealtli  of  English-speaking  men.  Already 
Manitoba,  with  its  thriving  capital  of  "Winnipeg, 
has  reached  the  stage  where  it  has  become  one 
of  the  well-favored  portions  of  tlie  earth.  Al- 
.  berta  and  Saskatchewan  are  of  much  greater 
area  than  Manitoba,  ami  will  probably  in  the 
near  future  outstrip  the  older  province  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  Winnipeg  lias,  become  a 
city  of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  of 
large  linancial  and  commercial  interests.  The 
thriving  towns  of  the  new  provinces  will  have 
a  like  development,  and  with  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  on  the  I'aciiic  coast  the  Dominion  will 
in  due  time  have  a  series  of  flcmrisliing  cities  in 
its  western  half  that  will  equal  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Halifax,  an<t  the  cities  of  the 
older  provinces.  The  Grand  Tnink  Pacific  has 
broken  ground,  and  will  help  greatly  to  develop 
the  wheat  lands  of  these  new  provinces,  while 
the  CanaiHan  Pacific  is  pushing  its  system  of 
branch  lines,  and  other  railway  interests  are 
penetrating  what  is  within  a  few  years  to  bo  by 
far  the  greatest  wheat  country  in  the  worM. 

U  is  to  our  own  i)er>ple.  pressing  into 
N«Ull"t.  "^''i^  "^w  country  with  their  skill, 
energy,  and  capital,  that  a  great  part 
of  this  development  will  lie  due.  The  real  pros- 
perity of  our  own  Noitliwest  requires  such  free- 
dom of  nOatiimsbip  with  the  t  anadian  Northwest 
thiit  traflic  may  follow  its  natural  lines.  At 
present  our  Northwest  is  doing  well,  but  its 
future  is  tii  be  greatly  affected  by  these  <]uus- 
tioiis  of  policy  and  inteniatirmal  relationaliip. 
Thus,  the  (]uestii.m  of  our  Oriental  trade  is  be- 
coming one  of  great  importance,  not  imly  to  the 


citizens  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles,  but  to  the  agricultural 
and  other  producing  interests  of  the  whole  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  will  require  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  of  a  high  order  at  Washington  to 
take  such  advantage  of  opportunities  for  trade 
and  friendly  relationship  in  the  Orient  as  the 
continued  advancement  of  our  "Western  States 
requires.  The  Chinese  boycott  of  American 
.goods  was  no  myth,  but  a  serious  reality,  and  it 
bears  upon  questions  requiring  delicate  and  stu- 
dious treatment. 

The  Portland  fair  has  been  snccess- 
iiit Ptrtianii  ful  from  several  standpoints,  but 
'''"'"'  especially  from  the  one  which  ita 
promoters  had  most  at  heart.  What  the  North- 
western States  beyond  the  Rockies  most  desire 
is  more  population  of  the  riffht  sort  ;  and  this 
object  must  be  furthered  by  getting  Eastern 
people  acquainted  with  their  opportunities  and 
resources,  and  by  making  it  easy  for  those  at  a 
distance  to  come  and  see.  The  Portland  Jair 
has  advertised  the  Northwest,  and  it  has  seeared 
from  the  railroads  low  fares  and  special  excur- 
sion offers  which  have  supplied  the  inducement 
to  thousands  of  people  to  visit  the  coast.  In- 
stead of  serving  as  a  warning  to  other  cities 
that  may  have  hoped  some  time  to  create  an  ex- 
position, the  Portland  fair  will  have  hod  the 
opposite  effect.  It  has  al  ready  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon that  the  fair  has  been  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. In  connection  with  it  have  been  held 
some  great  gatherings,  notably  that  of  the 
Trans- Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  which 
was  brilliantly  presided  over  by  Mr.  Theodore 
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P.  ^Vi]cox,  of  Portland,  and  whicli  made  Gov- 
ernor Francis,  of  St.  Louis,  its  president  for 
the  coming  year.  "Western  interests,  sucli  as 
irrigation,  forest  protection,  and  many  others, 
will  have  been  greatly  aided  as  a  result  of  the 
Portland  Exposition. 

The  next  important  undertaking  of 
.  jamistoii'n  this  sort  to  be  held  in  America  will 
''"''■  be  Virginia's  exposition  to  commem- 
orate the  three -hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown.  The  deatli  of  Gen, 
Fitzhugh  Lee  deprived  the  exposition  company 
of  its  Kealoua  and  able  president.  The  Hon. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  prominent  as  a  law- 
yer and  public  man,  who  was  president  during 
the  past  year  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
succeeds  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  as  jjead  of  the  expo- 
sition. If  certain  definite  things  arc  undertaken 
of  an  original  and  an  appropriate  sort,  the  James- 
town fair  can  be  made  successful  in  due  measure. 

,,  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
Municipal  about  the  pending  municipal  cam- 
Canmaign.  p^jgn  jg  Xew  York  City  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  municipal -ownership  movement 
has  advanced  to  the  point  of  claiming  large  rec- 
ognition. In  many  regards  Mayor  JlcClellan's  . 
administration  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
over  former   periods    of  Tammany  rule.     But 
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behind  it  there  has  been  the  Tammany  control, 
and  Vjehind  Tammany  are  tlie  money  and  the 
power  of  the  great  franchise- hoi  ding  corpora- 
tions. "Wlien  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  anti-Tammany  elements  to  come  together 
in  a  fusion  movement  under  the  initiative  of  the 
Citizens'  Union,  It  was  found  that  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  had  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  very  important  factor,  and  that  tlie  Bepubiican 
organization  was  quite  as  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  municipal  ownership  people  aa  with 
the  more  conservative  element  of  the  Citizens' 
Union.  The  Citizens'  L'nion  was  determined  to 
make  District  Attorney  Jerome  the  fusion  candi- 
date for  mayor  ;  but  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
Municipal  Ownership  League,  and  Jerome  him- 
self was  strongly  committed  to  his  preference 
for  another  term  as  district  attorney.  When 
this  magazine  was  closed  for  the  press  the 
fusion  elements  seemed  about  to  agree  upon 
Justice  Gaynor  as  their  candidate  for  mayor. 
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HU  wli'Ctioii  was  |>arti(iuliirly  (Icsireil  by  tin- 
^[^Ili<;illlil  Ownvraliip  Lt'a^uc.  anil  liia  pusition 
in  Xew  York  might  hi:  coiiipareil  witli  that  of 
Jui]ge  Dunne,  ehoson  last  sprinj;  as  tlio  munici- 
l>al-owni!i'shiii  mayor  of  Chicago.  Mayor  JIc- 
riellan  \a  tlie  Tatiiiiiany  candiiUtu  for  a  second 
t<^rni,  iLDil  liat)  great  [icrsona]  strun^th. 

Tlien)  arc  fi^w  inipurtaat  8tate  dec- 
state  lions  til  lie  licltl  tilis  year.  Ohio  has 
S.diawonj.  ^^  gubernatorial  election,  and  Gov 
ernor  llerrick  will  run  for  a  second  tomi, 
with  the  Hon.  John  M.  I'attiMon.  president  of 
the  I'niim  f'entral  Life  IiiMurance  Company  of 
('inciimati.  as  his  iip]>oMi>nt.  Hoth  candidates 
ai-e  mon  of  the  hifjlicHt  repute.  Tlio  Virginia 
eh'Ction  was.  of  course,  practically  settled  in 
the  Beriiocratic  jirimafies  when  cx-CongruBsnian 


('laude  A.  Swaneon  secured 
the     nomination.     Judge 
Lewis,    of    Richmond,    who 
heads  the  Republican  ticket, 
is  universally  respected,  and 
the  State  will  probably  show 
decided    Republican    gains. 
In   Pennsylvania    it    is   not 
gubernatorial  year,  but  other 
offices  are  to  be  filled,   and 
the  fight  against  the  Repub- 
lican   machine    in    Philadel- 
phia has  extended  itself  to 
the  State  situation,  the  sti-ug- 
glo  being  within  tlie  ranks 
of     the     Republican    party. 
Mayor  Weaver's  fightagainst 
the   Philadelphia   ring  goes 
on  with  unabated  intensity, 
and    the    old    Quaker    City 
seems  to    be    stirred   to    its 
depths.     In  Maryland  there 
ia  an  e.xciting  campaign  in 
progress  in  which  the  chief 
issue  is  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  re- 
stricting the  franchise.     The 
last  legislature  adopted    an 
amendment  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  negro  vote,  and  this 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
])k>    for    ratification    in  the 
November  election.    The  Re- 
publicans, ^^iX  by  Mr.  Bona- 
parte. Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
are  opijosing  the  amendment 
'I'he  1  Jemoci-ats,  led  by  Sen- 
(inflii.'ri.r  i>f  iiu'iH-r.iii.-      ator  Donnan.  are  supporting 
it.     The    amendment   is    ao 
plirased  that  it  gives  to  the 
local  i'le<-ti"ii  officers  a  discretion  that  would  en- 
danger the  rights  of  citizenship.     Xew  England 
politics  ueiitors  this  year  in  Massac  1 1  use  tta,  where 
principles  and  measures  as  well  ns  candidates  are 
always  tlioioughly  discussed  by  tbe  ])ooplo  of  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  of  all  our  States. 
.•\s  we  go  to  press  it  is  exi>eeted  that  the  Hon. 
Curtis  Guild  will  bo  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governoi-,  and  it  appears  to  he  undecided 
whetlier    or    not  Governor  Douglas  can  be  in- 
duced to  reconsider  liis  positive  refusal  to  be 
the    Democratic    candidate.      Gen.    Nelson    A. 
Miles  is  prominently  named  as  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer.    The  political  and  international 
interests  that  made  Portsmouth  so  conspicuoUB 
on  the  map  of  New  England  have  departed  with 
the  summer  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty, 
and  the  normal  reijime  is  resumed. 
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ated  at  tlie  tabic,  rnim  left  to  rtuht,  are:  Mr.  Kotaro  KonIah[.  private  serretarr  to  Itanin  Komura;  Mr.  Mlnclchira 
Adat'lil.  soiTetary  "'  fori-iun  olTli* ;  Hnron  Jntaro  Komura,  the  stnlor  Japanese  pleiiipotentiar)' ;  Baron  Keiitaro  K»- 
neko:  Mr,  Koiforo  Takahl™,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Waahlnglon  and  Junior  pleniptitenHaryi  Col.  KolcMro  Taclii- 
bnna,  the  military  dKufh''.  anil  Dr.Jokkhl  Takamlne.  Standi nti.  from  leftto  rltcht.are  Clommander  IsamuTakeshlts, 
the  naval  nttiiehf:  Mr.  Tokutaro  Sakal.  of  Baron  Raneko'n  aultej  Mr.  8.  Urhlda.  the  eonxul-Rcneral  at  New  York; 
Mr.  Almnru  Sato,  the  rhlef  of  Baruii  Komura's  Hulte  ami  offli-Ul  HpukeHOian  ;  Mr.  Mat<anaii  Hanihara,  third  eecretarr 
o(  the  JajianeaB  legation  at  WashluBion.  and  Mr.  Junichiro  Suzuki,  of  Baron  Kaueko's  «u[t«.) 


iajtoq  1     '^''"'  ■""*'  '^'^"^^  "^  '''"  '""^  iliploiiiatic 
o(  Struggle    between     tlio     envoys     of 

Porumouth.  jj„ggia  jm]  Japan  at  rortsmoHth 
OBine  wlien  Japan  iiiaiie  lier  suiiilen  ami  nn- 
cxpentod  coiiwssions  in  tlm  matter  of  indemnity 
and  Sagbalien.  Baron  Koinura's  olfer.  at  the 
morning  session  of  August  '.Ml,  t"  sell  to  liussia 
lialf  of  tbe  island  for  six  hundrrd  millions. 
Japan's  estimated  war  e.fpenses.  was  i-efiised  by 
Mr.  Witte.     The  Japanese  envoy  tbcii  offered 


mpr 


'  indei 
tiie  division  of  Sagl.alion.  The  Hi 
!  acce]ited.  and  then  the  world  received 
ii-nt  tliat  peaee  was  a  fact.  The 
story  of  the  making  of  the  treaty,  in  detail,  is 
told  on  page  4  IK  "of  this  in.-ue".  The  actual 
signing  was  merely  ii  fornialily,  anil  copies  of 
the  treaty  left  the  Tnited  States  for  Tokio  and 


St.  Petersburg  a  few  days  after  the  historic 
moment  in  the  navy  yard  building  on  Soptem- 
lier  5.  The  Russian  copy  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg on  September  20.  The  Ja|>anese  copy  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  Tokio  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  this  month.  Haiification  may 
take  place  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrivn!  of  the 
Japanese  copy,  and  must,  according  to  agree- 
ment, be  accomplished  before  October  2"). 

^antfl**"  '^'***  *''^  '^***  important  of  the  results 
Amrrictin  accompHalied  by  the  conference  has 
'■""'''■  iippn  the  good  feeling  brought  about 
among  the  envoys  tbeniaclves.  and  the  excellent 
impression  made  \<y  the  representatives  of  both 
powers  upon  the  A iiievican  jseopie.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  of  signing,  which  was  announced 
to  the  world  over  tidephone  and  telegraph  wires 
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rilB  PIAKKA  OP  THE  HOTEti  WKKTITOEtTH,  NBWCAm^  N.  B. 
'BeglnnlDgat  the  lottBod  rendlDg  tn  the  right,  nre  :  Mr.  Georgn  Plftnijon,  of  thoRniU'iBn  roreign  office;  Mr.  Ivan  Sonwto- 
TBtz,  of  the  RoSBian  fnrelHii  offlen ;  Mr.  MIchvl  Bntcbev.  o(  the  RiuBo-ChiDCHe  Bunk  and  aUathe  to  Mr.  Shlpor ;  Mlnls- 
tBT  Pokotllov;  Mr.  tircKory  WUenkln,  flniinclttl  agent  of  the  RusaUn  embassy  at  Washington;  Mr.  ConsUnOn* 
Berg,  of  theRu»so,<'hini'Ht~BHiik  andafdirhi' tu  Mr.  Shlpov;  Mr.  Ivan  Slilpo v.  special  delegate  from  the  Ranslan  mlo- 
isler  of  flnance.  dlrr<'tor  i>r  Ihi-  treannry  department ;  Prin.ic  Nicholas  Kona«<-hcv,  o(  the  Riisalan  foreign  offlco;  Gen. 
Nlcholnsyermolov. delegate  fnim  the  HnsHlan  war  office:  Mr.  Conxtantlne  Xaboukor.  of  the  Russian  foreign  office; 
Mr.  Slebert:  Cnrtnlti  KcmsMhie.  military  adviser:  Captain  RiizheHtven^ki.  naval  atlai-hi  and  chief  engrosser  of  the 
treaty  for  the  Kusslaiis.    The  only  delegate  not  present  when  this  photograpli  was  taken  wan  Pcot.  Theodore  Martens.) 


and  accoiiipanic.l  hy  licll-rinniiif;  uiirt  cannon- 
firing,  tlie  liussiaiis  went  In  tin'  Kjiiscopal  Cliurcli 
in  PortsTtL-nitli,  wlior.^  ii  T.!  [hmm  wrvim  wi.b 
held,  jKirlly  ■■rinilu<-lf<i  \<y  Bisljo].  i'ott.^i-.  for  the 
I  CIiilitIi.  ami  portly  liy  Fu- 


.viC!.ki.i.rilL 
V,-  til.-  liral 


xClnu'di.of  Ne- 


L^  lir. 


.;  the 


.  h» 


.  Wilt.-,  wlio  hns  s*.i'nn-<l  for  hiii 
■.V.;-  ill  .\iji<'i-ii':i]i  ivTr..-iri1>i-;Ln<'<'.  v 
.vn  ci.ntitrv  l.v  nil  o.l.Ja  thi;  urn, 
issiiitis.  hill]  ill  iill  pruliiiliility  til 
i'<.i]>;tituiinri(.l  Kiissin  w'  ■  ■  ■ 
liiy  n.,t  !«■  I,. (IK  .l.'hiy.'.l 
1  with  us  -M  llio  Cznrs  r.- 
i^'tun.     His  nstitto  ilipluii 


tlio 


Hiii-i>i: 


fricndlinusa  to  the  "LTnited  States  liave  already 
hL'en  (leiuonBtrnti'il  in  tlip  part  lie  has  played  in 
hrinninfi  about  the  Czar'a  removal  of  the  dis- 
cniiiinutiii);  tarifT against  certain  .American  g^oods 
ithit  iiknse  was  jiruitiiilpateil  on  Si^pti'uiber  9)  and 
ill  III!.'  di;vi:li.ipiiu'iits  wliich  havR  ri'uultfd  in  Prea- 
iih-nt  Hoosi'Vi^t's  di'fisinn  ti>  keep  in  the  back- 
frround  in  the  niattcT  nf  ji  st^iMiid  Unfile  confer- 
I'ni'd.    yi''l(lin;i  tu    ihi-  i'v.ur   in    the    iiialter  of 


iie 


■urM   lo  t 
I,  lli:it  fust  fai 


Ft  piihcri 


nr.'t 


aw    rca 
jic'h    hu 


■    of     I! 
(he    ' 


nj;  the    peace 

lii^  was  bim- 
■ir  .ipi...si-,i.  s..,i,i  iiftrr  his  rtiTivHl  in  New  York 
Hvi-  wiiy  under  the  (drain,  and  while  bis  case 
ad  lieen  diagnosed  as  ono  of  only  mild  typhoid. 
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yet  the  solicitous  intereBt  of  the  American  people 
had  been  deeply  arouaed  over  his  liealth  and  the 
Mikado  had  eent  a  personal  cablegram  inquir- 
ing after  hie  welfare.  By  September  2 1 ,  he  was 
progressing  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Takahira,  who 
was  not  a  well  man  when  the  conference  began, 
also  felt  the  strain  under  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Late  in 
September  the  report  came  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  retnm  to  Japan,  from  which  he  has 
been  absent  several  years,  and  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

While  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
"  Ftaal'"  tween  Russia  and  Japan  has  been 
'■  "'"''•  hailed  throughout  the  neutral  civil' 
lized  world  as  a  great  blessing,  the  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  at  Portsmouth  has  been  re- 
ci^ived  in  the  Russian  and  Japanese  capitals 
with  much  dissatisfaction.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
the  war  party  and  the  autocracy  have  not  been 
consoled  by  Japan's  failure  to  exact  an  indem- 
nity. They  only  remember  Russia's  loss  of  pres- 
tige in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  her  exclusion 
from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  the  cession  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Russian  territory, 
— the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.  Some  of  the 
press  comment  is  very  bitter,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  Portsmouth  negotiations  is  termed  in  one 
section  of  the  press  an  inglorious  peace.  The 
Official  Oaxette,  of  the  capital,  remarks  :  "  We 
have  been  overcome,  not  by  Japan,  but  by  our 
own  dishonesty,  happy-go-luckiness,  and  laziness. 
Tlie  dreadful  lessons  of  this  war  will  not  be 
fruitless,  and  will  force  us  toward  better  forms 
of  life."  The  Novoye  Vremya  says  :  "Japan  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  peace  !  So  are  we.  .  .  . 
This  peace  is  only  one  phase  of  our  relations 
with  Japan,  which  are  only  beginning.  We  shall 
rest,  and  then  doubtless  go  on."  The  provin- 
cial press,  however,  evinces  great  satisfaction. 
The  liberal  reform  element  generally  welcomes 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  although  many  of  the 
more  radical  advocates  of  a  constitution  believe 
that  the  autocracy  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
humbled  for  the  good  of  Russia,  and  that  it 
would  Iiave  been  better  if  the  government  had 
been  still  more  nearly  crushed  by  Japan,  in  order 
to  assure  its  early  surrender  to  a  liberal  pro- 
gressive policy  at  home. 

During  the  few  weeks  following  the 
PtactFinUt  anuouncemeut  of  peace,  Russia  had 
Ruaaia.  been  quieter  than  for  some  itionths 
past,  chiefly  owing  to  the  certainty  in  foreign 
relations  and  tlie  hopeful  looking  forward  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Duniii,  Peace  will  be  a  boon  to 
agricultural  Russia,  and  when  the  people  Jiavo 


tt  Ponsmonth  eatlf  Id 
Septambar.) 

found  their  voice  in  some  sort  of  national  as- 
sembly a  new  era  will  dawn  for  the  entire  Mus- 
covite nation.  Two  serious  outbreaks  of  social 
disorder,  however,  had  occurred  during  the 
past  month, — one  in  Kishinev,  the  other  in  Baku. 
The  Kishinev  outbreak  was  another  anti-Jewish 
demonstration,  resulting  in  some  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property.  The  rioting,  at 
Baku,  in  Trans- Caucasia,  has  been  far  more  seri- 
ous, and  has  extended  to  all  the  neigliboring 
region,  developing  into  a  race  conflict  between 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Armenians.  Many 
oil  wells  and  naphtha  refineries  in  the  Baku  oil 
region,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  were  fired,  and  much  property,  including 
extensive  British  holdings,  was  destroyed.  The 
oil  industry  is  practically  ruined,  involving  a 
vast  loss  to  the  state,  and  hundreds  of  Armenians 
and  Tatars  have  been  killed  in  the  conflicts  with 
the  troops,  A  stale  of  civil  war  really  exists  in 
the  Caucasus,  chiefly  due  to  the  harsh  policy  of 
I'rince  Ualitzen,  the  governor  general,  in  op- 
pressing the  Armenians  and  in  confiscating  their 
churches.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  the  Tatars,  and  thus  a  war  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  race  was  stirred  up. 
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fi^^^fg^  By  prohibiting  the  holding  of  pop- 
tht  Comint  iilar  meetings  for  diecusBion  of  the 
""'"'-  election  of  delegates  to  the  imperial 
Duma,  which  the  Emperor  liaa  decreed  for  Janu- 
ary, the  autocracy  has  succeeded  in  partially 
nullifying  tlie  liberal  effect  of  the  elections.  It 
is  ti-ue  that  a  commission,  under  the  presidency' 
of  Count  Solski,  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
public  assemblages,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
election,  in  the  cities',  though  not  in  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  predominance  given  to  the  peasant 
representation,  this  is  regarded  by  the  Liberals 
as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  political  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  peasants  will  have, 
altogether,  about  2,500  members,  the  landowners 
1,900.  and  the  cities  1,300.  Thirty-six  members 
will  be  retucned^from  Poland.  The '  Emperor's 
plan,,  which  is  now  being  elaborated,, by  the  Solski 
commisBion,  funther  (Ton  tern  plates  the  formation 
of  a  council  of  ministers, *tq  be  under  the  presi- 
deney  of  a  premier,  a  body  corresponding  to 
the 'Cabinet  in  western  European  governments. 
Fear  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  elen*ent  that  the 
promised  Duma,  would  never  be  actually  granted 
is  giving  place  to  the  conviction  that  a  represeut- 
ative  assembly  is  a  certainty  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bureau- 
cracy itself  ia  anxious  to  be  rid  of  some  of  the 
responsibility  tor  governmental  administration. 
The  higher  members  of  this  mucli-diBcussod  bu- 
reaucracy, hy  the  way,  number  some  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  include  thirty-seven  hundred  council- 
ors, the  imperial  family,  the  generals  of  tlie  army, 
the  admirals  of  the  navy,  and  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Synod. 

Very  hitter  resentment  was  aroused 
/yf'roi/o      '"^  Tokio  when  the  reports  reached 

the  Japanese  capital, — even  before 
the  treaty  had  been  signed, — that  very  impor- 
tant concessions  had  been  made  to  obtain  peace. 
Serious  rioting,  extending  over  three  days,  oc- 
curred in  Tokio,  during  which  the  residences  of 
several  unpopular  ministi-rs,  some  public  build- 
ings, and  several  Christian  churches  were  at- 
tacked by  the  excitud  populace,  some  of  the 
buildings  being  torn  down,  and  some  set  on  fire. 
The  office  of  the  Kokmnin,  the  government  organ 
and  the  only  newspajier  which  defended  the 
temiBof  the  treaty,  was  wrecked.  Tlie  residence 
of  Viscount  Yoshikawa,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, wnB  burned,  as  were  also  seven  Christian 
cliurch''s.  The  venerable  Manpiis  Ito,  who  is 
generally  credited  with  having  been  responsible 
for  Japan's  unexpected  concessious  in  the  terms 
of  peace,  was  stoned  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
and  his  statue  in  Kobe  was  pulled  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  dragged  through  the  streets.     Dur- 
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ing  the  fracas,  stones  were  thrown  at  a  party  of 
American  tourists  in  Tokio,  including  the  finan- 
cier, E,  H.  Harriman,  not  from  any  anti-Ameri- 
can spirit,  but  by  the  lawless  element  of  the 
Tokio  Btroets,  Demonstrations  were  also  made 
before  the  houses  of  Count  Katsura,  the  premier, 
and  Baron  Komura.  the  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  and  senior  peace  envoy.  During  the  riots, 
three  pei-sons  were  killed  and  about  five  hundred 
wounded.  Tlie  city  of  Tokio  was  ])laced  under 
martial  law,  five  newspapers  were  suspended, 
and  guards  set  before  the  Auierican  and  British 
legutionB.  Tlie  dieturbancos  originated  with  the 
attempt  of  the  police  to  prevent  the  holding  of  .k 
mass-meeting  in  one  of  the  public  parks  to  pro- 
test against  the  treaty.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  one  hun<ired  thousand  persona  crowd- 
ed about  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  when  the  po- 
lice gave  way  stormy  scenes  were  enacted,  many 
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of  the  orators  denouncing  the  government,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  members  of  the  Diet. 

Resentment   The  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 

Elder       the  capital  created  a  good  impression, 

statesmen,    gjjj^^g^  while  the  police  are  not  popular 

in  Tokio,  the  soldiers  are.  Disorders  actually 
ceased,  and  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Adachi, 
chief  of  the  city  police,  and  the  statements  to  the 
people  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  Japanese 
capital  once  more  resumed  its  wonted  quiet  and 
order.  Premier  Katsura,  calling  together  in- 
formally a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Diet,  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
his  words  being  reported  to  the  populace  did 
much  to  allay  the  excitement.  Despite  the  an- 
nouncement of  Minister  of  the  Navy  Yamomoto 
that  the  capture  of  Vladivostok  would  have  re- 
quired a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  than  the  attack 
on  Port  Arthur,  and  that  of  Marquis  Yamagata 
that  Japan  needed  an  end  of  hostilities,  the  op- 
position papers  were  insistent  in  their  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  the  government.  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  Jap- 
anese usage,  their  official  statement  explaining 
the  necessity  of  instituting  martial  law  in  the 
capital,  tbe  government  ministers  asked  the  im- 
perial judgment  as  to  whether  they  should  re- 
main in  office  or  retire.  In  reply,  the  Emperor 
advised  his  ministers  to  retain  their  posts,  after- 
ward, however,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Vis- 
count Yoshikawa,  whose  functions  will  be  taken 
over  by  Count  Kiyoura,  the  present  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  attack  on  Mar- 
quis Ito  is  symptomatic  of  a  popular  feeling 
which  has  been  growing  for  some  years  that  the 
80-called  Elder  Statesmen,  Ito,  Yamagata,  Mat- 
sukata,  and  Inou^,  represent  a  worn-out  tradi- 
tion that  they  are  a  relic  of  old  Japan,  whose 
usefulness  is  over.  Marquis  Ito's  extreme  cau- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  popular  saying  that  Ito 
would  knock  three  times  on  a  new  stone  bridge 
before  stepping  on  it.  That  the  advice  of  this 
Elder  Statesman  in  persuading  the  Mikado  to 
make  his  peace  terms  less  exacting  than  the  pop- 
ular desire  would  have  it  was  wise,  far-seeing 
statesmanship  is  the  conviction  of  the  neutral 
world,  and,  moreover,  it  is  coming  to  be  the 
conviction  of  the  more  thoughtful  Japanese. 

rj^  J.  ^.u    The  fear  lest  the   chief   object  for 

Effect  of  the        ,  .    ,      t  ,  i 

Peace  o/i  Jap- which  Japan  went  to  war  has  not 
anese  Politics.  ^^^^  actually  attained,  lest  Russian 

aggression  has  not  been  effectually  checked, 
lest,  in  the  words  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  Russia 
"  shall  rest,  and  then  doubtless  ^o  on," — this  has 
actuated  powerful  elements  of  opposition  in 
Japan  to  the  peace  treaty.     The  contention  that 


the  empire  has  yielded  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  the  field  to  the  pressure  of  the  outside  world, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  timid,  unworthy  states- 
manship, and  that,  before  many  years,  she  may 
again  have  to  fight  for  her  national  existence,  is 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke  on  another 
page  (430)  of  this  issue.  The  riots  in  Japanese 
cities,  the  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  summoning  of  Ito,  and  even  Ko- 
mura,  to  commit  suicide, — these  are  all  indica- 
tions of  the  old  Japanese  national  spirit  which 
regarded  failure  to  accomplish  an  object  as  de- 
manding the  self-inflicted  death  of  the  one  who 
had  failed.  This  old  Japanese  spirit  claims  that 
the  empire  has  failed  in  her  object.  Despite  its 
brilliant  victories,  the  navy,  according  to  this  idea, 
has  failed.  Hence,  the  sinking  of  Togo's  gallant 
flagship,  the  Mikasa  (which  went  down  on  Sep- 
tember 1 0  with  a  loss  of  256  killed  and  over  350 
wounded),  was  not  an  accident.  The  Mikasa  was 
disgraced,  and  committed  suicide.  The  Katsura 
cabinet,  which  was  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  been  kept 
in  office  by  the  popular  unity,  partly  due  to  the 
strain  of  the  war,  but  largely  to  the  splendid 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  new 
conditions  brought  about  by  peace  would  seem 
likely  to  effect  a  thorough  reorganization  of  par- 
ties in  Japan,  with  the  downfall  of  the  present 
ministry  and  a  probable  radical  change  in  the  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Privy  Council,  at  present 
composed  of  the  much-criticised  Elder  Statesmen. 

<  ^  Militant  Japan  passes  and  industrial 

Japan  ^       * 

After  the  Japan  takes  its  place  with  the  com- 
Peace.  ^^^  ^^  peace."  The  words  are  Baron 
Kaneko's,  and  in  uttering  them  the  special  en- 
voy of  the  Mikado  to  this  country,  who  was  in- 
fluential, perhaps  more  than  any  other  Japanese 
except  Marquis  Ito,  in  bringing  about  the  final 
peace  settlement,  has  summed  up  the  immediate 
future  of  his  country.  Despite  her  unbroken 
succession  of  victories  and  the  practical  certainty 
that  she  would  continue  victorious  in  her  military 
operations  had  the  war  gone  on,  the  contest  has 
inevitably  been  a  drain  on  the  island  empire. 
According  to  financial  estimates,  she  could  carry 
on  the  fighting  for  another  year  without  placing 
other  loans,  as  her  people  have  not  yet  begun  to 
feel  the  burden  of  war.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, however,  will  permit  her  sons  to  apply 
all  their  vigor  and  energy  to  the  tasks  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  Japan's  commercial  standing 
in  the  world  has  improved  with  the  progress 
of  the  war.  Her  first  foreign  loan,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  was  floated  at  8^  per 
cent,  interest ;  her  last  at  5  per  cent.  Her 
trade  has  never  been  so  prosperous,  and  the 
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harveats  for  two  years  past 
have  been  excellent.  As  a 
nation,  Japan  depends  upon 
her  maritime  commerce  large- 
ly, and  her  victory  over  Rus- 
sia has  opened  to  her  the 
whole  world  east  of  Suez. 
The  treaty  opena  Korea  and 
Manclmria  to  her  exploita- 
tion, and  we.  may  expect  to 
see  these  regione  soon  in- 
vaded by  an  army  of  peace, — 
artisans,  farmers,  and  labor- 
ers. Mr.  H.  W.  Dennison, 
who  framed  the  treaty  for 
Japan,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  far-Eastern  matters  enti- 
tles him  to  speak  with  autlior- 
ity,  declares  that,  even  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  Japan 
has  gained  much  more  than 
she  went  to  war  for,  and  much 
more  than  any  indemnity  she 
could  possibly  have  exacted. 
The  three  essential  points 
gained  have  been  :  the  evac- 
uation of  Manchuria,  the  re- 
turn of  Port  Arthur  to  China, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Russia 
from  Korea,  and,  of  courae, 
the  immense  gain  in  jirestige. 
Mr.  Dennison   estimates  the 

value  of  the  railways  trans-  japan's  new  fie 

'  ferred  by  Russia  to  Japan  at 
1150,000,000  ;  and  that  of  the  Yentai  and  Fu- 
shan  coai  mines  at  $.SOO,000,COO.  Mr.  Yamaza. 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  Rureau  of  Tolitical 
Affairs,  maintains  that  the  fishing  rights  along 
the  Siberian  coast  will  be  worth  at  least  $10,- 
000,000  annually. 

Ptaee  onrf  However  indifferent  may  have  been 
MtArmir,  the  reception  of  the  peace  terms  in 
iKthtF^cin.  jjjg  Kussiaii  ca[)ital  (and  Mr.  Stead's 
article  on  another  page  nf  tliis  issue  records  the 
remarkable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  masses),  the  concluBion  of  peace  was 
very  welcome  to  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  to  the  great  miijority  of  the  Japanese 
also.  A  large  pnriinn  <'t  General  Linevich's 
army  celebrated  by  tnasting  President  lioose- 
velt.  According  to  tlie  treaty,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  i.ii  the  signing,  the  terms  of  which 
were  arranged  liy  (Jencrid  Oranoveki  for  the 
Russians  iind  lleni'ral  Fukushiiiia  for  the  .Japa- 
nese, which  was  elTi'ctive  from  September  \'.\. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  a  neu- 
tral   zone    has    been    established    across    which 


neither  side  will  advance.  The  gradual  with- 
drawal of  troops  is  to  take  place  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  commanding  generals,  but  the 
evacuation  must  be  complete  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  While 
the  world  does  not  know  just  how  large  are  the 
armies  which  the  conclusion  of  peace  has  pre- 
vented  from  engaging  in  another  terrific  contest, 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  a  million  men  ftro 
still  under  arms  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  A  - 
code  word  haii  been  agreed  upon  which,  had  the 
peace  terms  failed,  would  have  been  flashed  to 
General  Linevich  as  the  signa!  to  hurl  himself  ■ 
upon  Marshal  Oyama's  forces.  The  Russian 
commander  himself  and  many  of  his  officers 
were  disappointed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  ab 
they  wished  their  unbeatim  commander  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  hitherto  victorious 
enemy.  It  was  Linevich's  half-  million  men 
under  arms  which  was  Russia's  chief  reason  for 
claiming  that,  tiiough  she  had  suffered  reveraee, 
she>vas  not  a  vanijuishnd  nation.  A  naval  armis- 
tice was  concluded  later  by  Rear-Admiral  Jeesen 
for  Russiaand  Vice- -Admiral  Kamimuraf  or  Japan. 
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From  the  attack  on  the  Russian  Port 

tn         Arthur  ships,   February  8,   1904,  to 

RetrospBet.    ^j^^  defeat  of  Admiral   Rozhestven- 

ski's  Baltic  fleet  by  Admiral  Togo,  May  27,  28, 
and  29,  last,  the  war  has  been,  during  its  twenty 
mpnths,  a  complete,  uninterrupted  Japanese  vic- 
tory. Japan  has  lost  no  engagement  of  any  con- 
sequence either  at  sea  or  on  land,  while  Russia 
leaves  the  field  with  her  navy  almost  annihilated 
and  without  one  single  land  victory  worth  men- 
tioning to  her  credit.  The  best  figures  obtain- 
able indicate  that  Russia  sent  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  men  to  Manchuria,  of 
which  375,000  have  been  killed  or  incapacitated. 
The  Japanese  forces  were  approximately  as  large, 
though  possibly  a  little  less,  and  Japan's  losses 
in  men  killed,  wounded,  and  in  hospitals  are 
250,000.  The  severe  Japanese  losses  sustained 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  were  almost 
neutralized  by  the  superb  medical  and  sanitary 
organization  of  the  Mikado's  armies,  in  which 
the  best  attainments  of  Western  nations  have 
been  far  surpassed.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  war  to  Russia  was  a  thousand  million  dollars 
(these  are  the  figures — which  include  the  prop- 
erty destroyed — given  by  the  Official  Gazette^  of 
St.  Petersburg),  while  the  Japanese  losses  were 
about  one-half  that  amount.  According  to  offi- 
cial figures,  the  Russian  naval  losses — 17  battle- 
ships, 12  cruisers,  and  many  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers — footed  up  $113,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  despite  her  loss  of  nine  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers  (approximately  $20,- 
000,000),  Japan  emerges  from  the  contest  with 
a  gain  of  $30,000,000  in  fighting  ships.  In  the 
great  battles  of  the  Yalu,  Nanshan,  Telissu, 
Liao-Yang,  Shaho,  and  Mukden,  on  the  land, 
and  the  Port  Arthur  and  Sea  of  Japan  engage- 
ments on  the  sea,  Japan  lost  but  two  generals, 
while  Russia  lost  six  generals  and  four  admirals. 
Beyond  all  this  there  is  the  immense  moral  and 
political  value  of  the  prestige  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  has  been  quietly  but  absolutely 
transferred  from  Russia  to  Japan.  The  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  is  now  the  first  nation  of  the 
far  East,  and  Russia's  Manchurian  venture  is 
ended  for  generations, — if  not  forever. 

Evidences  have  not  been  wanting 
Awakening  during  the  progress  of  the  war  be- 
of  China,     ^j^qqx^    Russia   and  Japan  of  a  real 

awakening  to  modern  conditions  of  progress  in 
China.  The  peace  settlement  itself  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  empire,  which,  according 
to  acute  observers  of  Eastern  conditions,  will 
itself  some  day  become  the  power  in  the  Orient. 
Following  closely  upon  tlie  news  that  China  had 
bought  back  the  Cantron-Hankow  railroad   from 


the  American  syndicate  controlled  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  American 
and  Belgian  holders  to  prevent  it,  came  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng,  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  Peking 
government  is  evolving  a  vast  plan  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  China  from  foreign  tutelage  in 
industry  and  commerce  and  for  the  emulation  of 
Japan's  example  in  adopting  educational  re- 
forms to  pave  the  way  for  Western  civilization. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  students  are  in  Japanese 
schools  learning  the  arts  of  peace.  Thousands 
of  Chinamen  are  being  trained  by  Japanese  and 
German  instructors  in  the  military  art.  One  of 
the  concrete  indications  of  the  fact  that  the 
Peking  government  is  really  awakening  is  the 
intention  announced  by  the  Chinese  ambassador 
to  construct,  under  Chinese  auspices,  a  great  trunk 
railway,  traversing  the  central  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire,  from  Canton  to  Peking. 
This  line  will  go  through  the  three  important 
provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Hunan,  and  Hepeh, 
and  the  Canton-Hankow  concession  will  form  its 
southern  branch.  The  release  of  Manchuria  from 
Russia's  exclusive  control  will  give  to  the  Chi-  . 
nese  the  opportunity  which  they  are  best  adapted 
to  embrace, — that  of  commercial  progress.  : 

Britt  h  -^^^^^  visiting  the  French  fleet  at  \ 
Imperial  Brest  and  receiving  the  return  call 
Pontics.  ^^  Portsmouth,  the  British  Channel 
fleet  took  its  long-expected  and  much-discussed  . 
trip  to  the  Baltic.  Along  the  coast  of  Holland, 
at  Danish  and  Scandinavian  ports,  and  even  in 
German  waters,  the  cruise  was  almost  an  ovation. 
There  was  some  anti-British  grumbling  in  some 
of  the  German  press  against  the  coming  of  the 
fleet  into  the  Baltic  as  a  British  insult  to  the  Ger- 
man navy,  but  the  Kaiser  himself  sent  a  squad- 
ron to  welcome  the  British  ships  at  Swinemunde, 
and  the  two  navies  fraternized  cordially.  Brit- 
ish imperial  politics  during  the  past  month 
had  been  further  marked  by  two  important 
occurrences.  These  were  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan  (or,  rather,  the  announce- 
ment of  it)  and  the  developments  in  the  sit- 
uation in  India.  Three  days  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Parliament  (August  11),  the  new 
treaty  was  signed  between  England  and  Japan, 
the  provisions  of  which,  however,  were  not 
given  out  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth.  The  old  alliance  was 
purely  a  defensive  one.  The  new  one  provides 
for  common  action  for  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive purposes.  The  terms  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  are  really  a  cementing  of 
British-Japanese  relations  so  closely  that  the 
future  of  the  continent  of  Asia  for  a  generation 
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at  least  sefiiiia  asmirad.  Lord  Curzon'a  resigna- 
tion as  viceroy  of  Inilia  came  about  as  the  diroc't 
rosult  of  tlie  refusal  of  tliC  Rritisli  caliinet  to 
appoint  his  nominue  as  military  member  of  the 
viceroy's  advisory  council.  It  rcaliy,  however, 
marks  tlio  end  of  tho  conflict  of  two  stronf:  minds 
— {'urzon  and  Kitchener — and  two  irrwoiicil- 
ablo  principles — those  of  civil  and  military  con- 
trol of  the  army  in  India.  Tlie  iii-w  viceroy. 
(Jilbert  .lohn  Elliot,  Karl  of  M into,  has  had  a 
long  expt^rience  in  impi^rial  p'llitics.  He  has 
hecn  governor-general  nf  ( 'anada.  Ilo  is  known 
to  tie  in  sympathy  with  I-ord  Kifhcner's  iilnn 
for  tho  defense  of  indin.  A  discnsaion  of  the 
present  social  and  pnlitir-al  cnnditions  in  (ireat 
llritain's  Asiatic  jKisst'ssions and  the  future  which 
is  before  India,  by  the  eminent  authority,  Sir 
Henry  Cotton,  is  found  on  jiajte  453  of  the 
Rkvikw  this  month. 


British  internal  politics  ha 
>p  to  wait  on  tho  fate  of  the  Balfour 
■  ministry,  which  still  hangs  in  the 
In  a  recent  interview  with  a  Canadian 
the  political  situation  in  Kngland, 


newspape: 

i^ir  Michael  Hicks- Heach,  the  ex-chancellor  of  th« 
cxcliequer,  predicted  that  there  will  be  no  gen- 
eral election  this  year.  He  believes  that  Mr. 
lialfour  will  meet  I'arliament  next  February,  as 
usual,  that  he  will  fail  to  carry  through  his  bill 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  that  on  this  measure  he  will  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  and  he  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. Sir  ilicliael  expects  to  see  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  Labor  members  on  the  government 
benches  in  the  new  House  of  Coinnions.  This 
admission,  witli  no  apprehensive  comments,  from 
so  typical  a  representative  of  tlie  Tory  squire- 
archy as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  ia  particular- 
ly significant.  It  is  worth  w}nle,  in  view  of  the 
recent  pessimistic  reports  about  British  trade,  to  ' 
read  the  ligurea  of  British  commerce  for  1905 
issued  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  Tliese  show  that 
the  imports  and  exports  for  tho  year  ending  with 
that  month,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  were  the 
largest  on  record.  Since  January  last,  the  in- 
crease in  imports  has  been  more  than  (46,000,- 
000,  and  in  exports  nearly  $89,000,000. 

Affairs  '^lo^ly  t'"!^  surely,  the  effect  of  the 
In  EtMiai  far- Eastern  war  is  becoming  evident 
Curopt,  jii  central  Europe.  The  peoples  of 
(Jormany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that,  while  IJussia's  defeat  by  Ja- 
pan has  necessitated  a  radical  reshaping  of  politi- 
cal groups  on  tho  Continent,  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  permitting  Hussia  to  make  uso  in  Europe 
of  tJoneral  Lineviclfs  vast  Manchurian  army,  has 
modified  the  new  conditions  and  tended  toward 
restoring  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  was 
Kussia's  tempoi-ary  cffacement  by  Japan  which, 
beyond  a  doubt,  encouraged  Germany  to  at- 
tempt France's  discomfiture  in  the  Morroco  af- 
fair, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  solidifying  of 
tho  Anglo-French  agj-eement.  It  is  now  the  re- 
lease of  Russia  from  her  misadventure  in  Man- 
churia which  modifies  Germanys  foreign  policy, 
compelling  her  to  take  thought  for  the  future  of 
her  jKissessions  in  China  in  the  face  of  a  victo- 
rious .la  pan.  and  inevitably  necessitating  a  modi- 
fied tone  toward  France  all  along  the  lines  of 
Oenijan  relations  with  the  repiihlic.  Despite  fre- 
quent hitches,  the  -Horocco  problem  bids  fair 
to  reach  an  early  ancT^eaceful  settlement.  The 
developments  of  the  piij|t  montli  have  been  Ger- 
many's official  denial  of  "tite  charge  that  she  had 
forced  the  Moorish  SultaP  to  yield  her  a  port 
and    the    agreement    between    the    two  powers 
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(Reading  from  left  to  tight.  etandluK :  Mr.  K.  SIasIT  [Swedish],  s  Swedish  xrrretan- ;  Mr.  X.  HBrnmnrsklflld  CSwnliah].  k 
Swedish  secreUn' :  Mr.  LOTland  (Norwegian! ;  Mr.  Vogt  [Norwegian),  aXoriregian  secretary.  Sitting:  Count  Wacht- 
meister  [Swedish  foreign  secretarj-].  Mr.  Lundberg  (Swedish  premier],  Mr.  Mkhslsen  [Norwegian  premier],  Mr. 
Berner  [Norwegian).) 

to  hold  the  international  conference  at  Alge- 
ciras.  in  Spain,  instead  of  at  Maiirid  or  Tangier. 
Germany  is  having  no  easy  task  in  adjusting  her 
tarifi  relations  with  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  ft  cholera  epidemic  of  no  sinall  pro- 
portions, resulting  in  sisty-fivc  deaths,  lias  been 
agitating  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  extending  from  Hamburg  into  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  Southern  Italy  has  suffered 
from  a  series  of  severe  earthquake  shocks,  a  num- 
ber of  villages  in  Calabria  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  many  lives  lost.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  been  tireless  in  his  personal  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  sufferers.  Austria  has  heen  cele- 
brating the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  her  aged 
Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  who  retains  the  respect 
and  affection  of  bis  many-tongued  subjects.  The 
Hungarian  situation,  however,  is  still  unsettled, 
the  Fejervary  cabinet  having,  as  was  expected, 
been  forced  to  resign  early  in  September. 


*  rmi  aim  "^^  Joiut  cominissiou  of  Sweden  and 
SweSen  Norway  to  negotiate  the  points  in 
In  Conference,  dispute  between  the  two  nations  and 
arrange  for  the  peaceable  dissolution  of  the 
union  met  at  Karlstad  on  August  31.  The  Swed- 
ish delegates  were  :  Premier  Christian  Lund- 
berg  ;  Count  A,  F.  ■^"aclitsnioister,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  Jfr.  Hanniiarskjiild,  minister  of 
education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  Mr. 
Staaf,  cabinet  member  without  portfolio.  Nor- 
way was  represented  by  Premier  Michelsen,  For- 
eign Minister  Lflvland,  President  of  the  Stor- 
thing Berner,  and  Mr.  Vogt,  formerly  minister 


Sweden's  demands  that  the  for- 
tifications along  the  border  be  dismantled  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  Norway,  and  for  serentl 
days  the  feeling  waa  very  pessimistic.  By  the 
end  of  September,  however,  the  negotiations  had 
proceeded  far  enough  for  the  world  to  (eel  con- 
fident that  the  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  brother  peoples  would  not  be  broken, 

PnJi'itiai  *^''^*"  politics  has  been  rather  cxcJt- 
Camfiatgn  ing  since  the  nominating  convention  ' 
mCuiK.  ^jj  September  9,  at  wliich  President 
Palma  was  unanimously  re-chosen  by  the  Moder- 
ate party  for  reelection,  Mendes  Capote  receiving 
the  nomination  for  vice-president,  Thit  plat- 
form declares  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  but  no  direct  mention  is  made  of 
the  Piatt  aniendiiient,  as  the  Moderate  party  con- 
siders that  matter  settled.  The  trade  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  signed  last  May  and  is 
now  awaiting  ratification,  has  received  consider- 
able adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  that  Cuban 
commercial  interests  with  the  United  States  are 
too  great  to  permit  her  granting  for  ten  years 
such  special  privileges  to  British  shipping  and 
citizens  as  are  provided  for  in  the  treaty.  A 
number  of  commercial  associations  liavo  declared 
emphatically  against  ratification.  In  general, 
Cuba  is  prospering,  and  public  works  and  other 
matters  are  going  on  apace.  Late  in  August, 
President  Palma  signed  the  bill  providing  for  tlio 
payment  of  128,500,000  to  the  Cuban  veterans  o( 
the  war  with  Spain.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
large  sum  already  provided  for  that  purpose. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  21.— The  naval  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Bcn- 
litngton  explosion  finds  that  the  vessel's  boilers  were 
not  defective  and  suggests  a,  court>niartial  for  Ensign 
Charles  T.  Wade,  the  on);  survivor  of  those  whom  the 
court  holds  responsible  for  the  accident  —  A  separate 
Statehood  convention 
assembles  at  Musko- 
gee, Indian  Territory. 

August  22.~Ed- 
wln  E.  Conger,  am> 
bassador  to  Mexico, 
resigns  from  the  dip- 
lomatic service. . . ,  At 
the  Democratic  pri- 
maries held  in  Vir- 
giuia,  United  States 
Senator  Martin  de- 
feats Gov.  A.  J.  Mon- 
tague for  the  Senator- 
ship  and  Claude  A. 
Swanson  is  nominat- 
ed for  governor. 

August  26.— The 
federal  grand  jury  nt 
Portland,  Ore.,  in- 
dicts Claude  F.  Thay- 
er, the  son  of  ex-Gov-  swaksos 
emor  Thayer,  and 

others  for  participa-  (I>emooratlc  candidate  tor  gov- 
tion    in  the   land  emorol  Virsinia.) 

August  28.- Edwin  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  indicted  iu  the 
government  cotton  report  scandal,  surrenders  and  gives 
»10,000  bail  at  Washington. 

August  30.— Secretary  Taft'n  party  of  Congressmen 
at  Manila  give  a  hearing  to  agitators  for  the  initnediate 
independence  of  the  Pliilippinea. 

August  30. — Secretary  Bonaparte  disapproves  the  re- 
port of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Beiiiiiiigtoil 
diAoster  and  orders  a  court-martial  fur  Commander 
Young,  who  was  in  command  of  the  gunl)oat. 

August  31.— President  Roosevelt  fljtes  the  pay  of  ex- 
pert mivisers  to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  at  tB.OOO 
and  (15  per  diem  and  other  expenses. 

September  1. — The  foreign  and  American  engineers 
constituting  the  advisory  board  of  tlie  Panama  Canal 
Commission  organise  in  Washington. 

September  2.— Secretary  Bonaparte  aimounces  the 
detail  of  the  court-martial  to  try  (^omnianiler  Young 
and  Ensign  Wade  for  (he  Bennl ii'jtini  explosion. 

Sept«niljer  3. — District  Attorney  Jerome  declares 
positively  that  li»  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York  City. 

September  4. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Robert 
Bacon,  of  Kew  York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to 

succeed  Francis  B.  Loom  is It  is  announced  that  the 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will  establish 
agencies  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago  for 
the  employment  of  labor  for  the  Panama  Canal. 


September  5. — President  Roosevelt  demands  the 
resignation  of  Frank  W.  Palmer,  Public  Printer,  be- 
cause of  trouble  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 

The  trials  of  packers  in  Chicago  for  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  are  postponed. 

September  S. — The  New  York  legislative  Insnrance 
committee  begins  its  public  investigation  of  insurance 
methods  in  JJew  York  City. 

September  8,— Public  Printer  Palmer  having  de- 
clined to  resign,  he  is  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
government  service  by  President  Roosevelt. 

September  10. — The  report  of  the  Xeep  Commlaalon 
on  the  government  printing  scandals  is  published. 

September  U.— The  State  auditor  of  Indiana  Is  su- 
perseded in  ofHce,  on  the  order  of  Governor  Hanly,  be- 
cause of  "  betrayal  of  public  trtat." 

September  IS. — President  Roosevelt's  suggestions  to 
the  Panama  Canal  engineers  calling  for  speed  iu  con- 
struction are  mode  public  in  Washington The  politi- 
cal fight  in  Philadelphia  against  MayorWeaver  is  begun. 

Septemljer  18.— .\  clerk  in  the  public  health  service 
in  Washington  confesses  to  embezzling  920,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

August  31.—A  general  strike  begins  in  Poland,  as  a 
jnanifestatlon  of  discontent  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Polish  population  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

August  32. — Reports  from  various  quarters  In  Rns- 
sia  indicat«  puplic  dissatisfaction  with  (he  details  of 
the  ficheme  for  a  na- 
tional assembly 

The  Norwegian  Stor- 

sion,  by  a  vot«  of  lOt 
to  11,  passes  a  resoln- 
tion  requesting  the 
Swedish  stataanthor- 
itles  to  cooperate  with 
it  in  thedlssolntionof 
the  union.  ...A  con- 
ference is  held  at 
Ischl,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  to 
consider  the  praaont 
Hutigarian  political 
crisis. 

August  at— The 
government  of  Wbp- 
^aw  is  placed  under 

martial  law Anew 

(Commander  -  in  -  tbiet   of    tho       minihtry  is  formed  In 

(irsntl  Army  of  the  Republic.i         Western  AustraliRby 

Mr.   C.  H.  Raaon.... 

At  a  Swedish  cabinet  council,  it  is  decided  to  accede  to 

the  Norwegian  rpiiucst  for  the  cooperation  of  Sweden 

in  dis.solvitig  the  union- 
August  25. — Lord  Kitchener  protests  against  Lord 

Curzon's  telegram  concerning  his  proposals. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


/  AngustSS.— At  ameetingot  proresaoraattheOdesss 
'Univeraity,  it  la  decided  to  abHtain  frpm  the  anivereity 
work  nntil'the  Russian  people  ategiven  civil  rights  and 
the  nniveraities  are  granted  full  academic  autonomy. 

Anguat  39. — The  Chinese  Government  cancelB  the 
rights  and  concessions  of  the  Cantou-Hankow  railway, 
paying  an  indemnity  of  $8,750,000  to  the  American- 
China    Development 
Company... .A   Chi- 
nese  government  ofB- 
cial  ordered   to   settle 
the  boycott  troubles 
fines  Chinese  mer- 
chants tor  selling 
American  goods. 

Angost  30.— The 
Bulgarian  ministry  la 
reconstmcted  under 
Petkoff. 

August  31.— The 
Prussian  cabinet  takes 
preventive  measures 
Bgainat  the  spread  of 
cholera. 

September  1:— The 

British  imperial  army  

council  decides  to  give  "'*''■  "■■"  '^-  oboko"  tucikr. 
Canada  forttflcations  IRetirlDg  president  of  the  Amer- 
in  Nova  Scotia  free,  can  Bar  Aitsoclatlon  and  new 
and  supplies,  amrauni-  l"^*^  "'  t^e  Jamestown  Fair.) 
tion,  and  small  arms  at  cost. 

Septembers. — The  executive  committee  of  theZemsU 
vo  Congress  at  Moscow  votes  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  national  assembly  elections. 

September  6.— Further  anti-Jewish  outrages  are  re- 
ported from  Kishinev The  entire  Baku  region,  )u 

Russia,  is  under  control  of  the  rioterx. 

September  10.— The  Ciar  of  Russia  issues  a  ukaae 


It  of  theuuiversitiesin  the  hands 


a  Socialist 
Warsaw.... The  Hun- 
ffrage  in  rejected  by 


placing  the  govt 
of  the  profeaaora. 

September  11.— The  legal 
leader  excites  »  general  strike  i 
garian  proposal  fur  universal 
Rniperor  Francis  Joseph. 

September  14.— As  a  result  of  the  dispersal  of  the 
meeting  ot  Finni^ih  representatives  at  Helsingfors, 
threats  are  made  to  kill  the  governor-general  of  Fin- 
land  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  cabiciet. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

August  23. — Fraiice  demands  of  Morocco  an  Indem- 
nity for  the  arrest  of  a  Franco- Algerian  citizen. 

August  24. — The  French  council  of  ministers  decides 
on  a  military  lie [nonst ration  ajcalnst  Morocco  unless  the 
Franco-Algerian  citizen  is  prcmii)tly  releiwed. 

August  2.").- I.ondim  nnnouiioes  the  signing  of  a  new 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of  aUiniice. 

August  26.- The  Sultan  of  Morocco  refuses  to  recog- 
nize control  by  France  ovit  Frnnco-.Al>terian  citizens 
and  to  releate  the  Iinprisimud  morchant ;  France  pre- 
pares to  enforce  tier  dcniaiiil. 

Angnst  28.— The  Fri'ncii  tJovernment  orders  two 
cruiaera  held  in  readiness  to  wiil  for  Monicco. 

August  29.— The  peace  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 


and  Japan  reach  an  agreement  on  all  points,  Japaa 
waiving  indemnity,  the  possession  ot  the  interned  war- 
ships, and  the  limitation  of  Rus.4ian  naval  power  in  the 
(ar  East,  while  Saghalien  is  to  be  divided  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  (see  page  418). 

Auguat  30. — The  Sultan  ot  Morocco  releases  the 
Franco-Algerian  merchant  under  a  threat  of  mlllt«ry 
demonstration,  but  offers  neither  an  apology  nor  an 
indemnity  to  France. 

August  31.— Delegates  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
open  the  conference  at  Karlstad,  Sweden,  to  arrange 
the  terms  for  the  dis- 
solution  ot  the  union 
ot  the  two  countries. 

September  1.— The 
Russo-Japanese  peace 
plenipotentiaries  agree 
on  an  armistice  to  be- 
come operative  on  the 
signing  ot  the  treaty. 

September  2.— 
France  presents  her  ul- 
timatum to  Morocco 
on  the  question  of  the 
release  of  the  Franco- 
Algerian  prisoner. 

September  B.— The 
RuBso- Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries   sigu    the 
Hos.  OEOROB  R.  PECK.  treaty  of  peace  at  the 

(Newpreaidentof  theAmerican      Portsmouth  navy  yard 
Bar  Association.)  — President   Castro, 
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«t  Venezuela,  receives  United  States  Minister  Russell 
And  Special  A^nt  Cnlhouii,  appointed  to  invextigaCe 
the  reiatioits  between  the  United  Stat«K  nnd  Venezuela 

The  general  manager  of  the  French  CableCumpany 

protestK  against  tlie  Venezuelan  decree  clusitig  the 
■company's  offices. 

September  6.— Much  popular  ilisappointnient  over 
the  peace  terms  viith  Russia  is  manifested  in  Tokio 
and  other  parts  of  Japan. 

September  II. — Turkey  refuses  to  accept  the  conten- 
tion of  the  United  StHt«a  in  the  case  of  an   ' 
.  nuturaliired  in  the  United  States  and  under 
death  at  Stamboul. 

Sept«mljer  13.— Relations  between  Roumnnin  and 
Greece  are  severely  tttrained,  the  Greek  minister  having 
left  Roumania  and  orders  having  been  sent  to  the  Rou- 
manian minister  to  leave  Greece. 

September  15.— Representatives  of  General  Linevich 
and  Marshal  Oyama  meet  and  sign  an  armistice  pro- 
viding a  neutral  zone  of  four  kilometers  between  the 
Bussian  and  Japanese  armies. 

Septenilier  16. — An  olTioial  announcement  in  regard 
to  the  delitierationa  of  the  com niisiii oners  of  Sweden 
.and  Norway  at  Karistaii  indicates  tiiat  all  feara  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  are  passed. 

September  18. — It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  the  Czar  of  Russia  intends  to  invite  the  powers 

to  a  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague Russia 

makes  a  strong  protest  to  the  Porte  regarding  fortifica- 
tions ivhich  Turkey  is  building  on  the  Bosporus 

Points  of  dispute  between  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
intrusted  to  a  sub-committee  of  delegates  at  Karl- 
stad. 

September  IB.— The  French  minister  to  Venezuela 
lodges  a  protest  against  that  government's  action  in  the 
«aBe  of  the  French  Cable  Company Turkey  yields 


(The  RAme  eorrespnndent  of  the  American 
Press,  an  Italian  Journalist  who  represented 
mouth  several  influential  Italian  dallies.) 


3  the  rights  of  American  citi- 


OCCURRBNCSS  OF 

HB  MONTH. 

t  23. — The  Americaii 

ciation  holds  tta  an- 

at  Narrptgansett 

K.  Roy  Koabena- 

ifnl  voyage 


AugosI 
Bar  As!<oi 

Pier,  K.  I 

hue  make 


c  New  York 


August  35.— Pr 


aide] 


Roo.tevelt  spends  some  time 
under  water  on  the  submsriDe 
boat  Plu-ngeT — The  mining 
towns  of  Bcrwindand  Tabasco, 
Colo.,  are  swept  by  floods  fol- 
lowing a  cloudburst;  18  lives 
are  believed  to  liave  been  lost 

which  conies  into  ojiilisioD  with 
a  llritisli  steamer  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  is  sunk  and  160  Japanese 
on  buani  are  dniwn»l. 

August  36. — A  new  nctentifle 
process  for  manufacturing  dia- 
monds is  reported  as  discovered 
by  Dr,  C.  V,  Burton,  of  Cam 
bridge.  Kngland. 

August  28.— The  American 
steamship  Peconlc,  loaded 
with  coal,  sinks  oQ  the  Florida 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  El^ENTS. 


ooaet,  and  38  o(  her  crew  are  drowned  —  The  Interpar- 

llatneDtary  Congress  opens  at  Brussels ThememberR 

of  the  British  Association  lor  the  Advancement,  of 
Science  arrive  at  Johaiinesbarg. 

AnguBt 29.— The  largest  steamship  i[i  the  world  is 
launched  at  Stettin  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  William 
of  Germany. 

Augost  30. — Three  earthquake   shocks  are  felt  in 

New  Hampshire The  eclipse  ut  the  sun  Is  invisible 

at  American  observatories  because  of  clouds,  but 
shows  a  magnilicent  corona  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
and  other  observation  points Cholera  becomes  epi- 
demic in  Germany  near  the  Russian  border. 

August  31.— The  United  Stales  battleship  Vermont 
is  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. . .  The  Depew  Improve- 
ment Company  pays  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety the  principal  and 
lut«re8t  of  a  loan  made 
In  ises  ....  Cholera  in 
Germany  spreads  to 
Hamburg. 


Angeles,  Cal.,  is  visited 
by  a  heavy  earthquake 
without  material  dam- 
age. 

September  7.— The 
Southern  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Association  fixes 
the  minimum  price  of 
cotton  at  11  cents. 


earthquake 

bria,  Italy,  destroys  18 

YlllW.  .id  0.™.  tl,.  '""  ""  ™  »•"  '"" 

loss  of  400  lives Cor- 
poral James  Tanner  is  (EdiWr  of  SI.  NUhotas.} 
elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

September  10.— Plans  are  announced  in  London  to 

raise  $60,000,000  to  carry  out  the  Irish  Land  Act 

The  Japanese  battleship  Mikaxa,  Admiral  Togo's  flag- 
ship, is  sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  and  more 
than  aOO  lives  are  lost. 

September  II.— An  elevated  railroad  car  is  thrown 
from  the  tract  to  the  street  by  a  misplaced  switch  in 
New  York  City  ;  13  passengers  are  killed  and  more  than 
*0  Injured. 

Septeniber  13.— The  bridge  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way across  the  Zambesi  River  is  formally  opened  in  the 
preoeuce  of  members  ot  the  British  Association. 

OBITUARY. 

Angnst  21.— Mrs.  Mary  Mnpes  Dodge,  editor  ot  St. 
Nicholae.aad  writer  of  children's  stories,  87....Bev. 
Jacob  Luther  Grimm,  former  chaplain-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  63 — Admiral  Sir  Ar- 
thur Cochrane,  K.C.D.,  81. ...M.  Jules  Oppert,  o( 
Paris,  80. 

August  33.— Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.  A.,  a  well-known 
English  architect,  75.. ..Dr.  I).  H.  Monro,  provost  ot 
Oriel,  Oxford,  68 William  Hininger,  M.D.,  investi- 
gator ot  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  consumption. 

Angnst  23.- Dr.  James  II.  Salisbury,  an  Investigator 
In  the  field  of  microscopy,  89 — Walter  H.  Whitien,  a 
pioaeer  manufacturer  of  turbine  water-wheels,  78. 


August  34.- Ephraim  A.  Jacob,  legal  writer,  60. 
August  38.— Eduardo  Yero,  Cuban  secretary  o(  pnb- 

August  37.— Mrs.  Katherine  Bailey  Foot,  contribu- 
tor to  American  magazines,  63 Kev.  Amos  Sheffield 

Chesebrough,  D.D.,  one  ot  the  oldest,  Coagregational 
clergymen  in  Connecticut,  93. 

August  38,— Ellis  A.  Apgar,  tor  twenty  years  Stato 

superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  New  Jersey,  TO. 

August  38.— Frederick  H.   Rindge,   philanthropist, 

47 Octave  A.  Bullion,  Confederate  veteran  and  large 

cotton-gin  operator Rev.  C.  E.  Tisdall,  U.D.,  chan- 
cellor of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

August  31. — Francisco  Tamagno,  Italian  tenor,  6& 

Ex-I  lieutenant  Governor  Mueller,  of  Ohio,  S3. 

September  1. — .Toseph  O.  Smith,  former  secretary  of 
Btate  ot  Maine,  oe. 

Septeml>er  4,— Col.  Finlay  Anderson,  a  well-known 
New  York   journalist,   67.. ..Edward   E.  Edwards,  a. 

well-known  newspaper  worker  of  Boston,  67 Maj.- 

Gen.  Rol>ert  McCulloch,  of  the  Confederate  army,  85. 
September  S.^Hezekiah  Butterworth,  author  and 

Journalist,  66 Uen.  Thomas  T.  Critt«nden,  veteran 

of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  77. 

September  8.— Former  Justice  Judson  S.  Landon,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  75. 
.  September  7, —Lieut. -Gen.  A.  von  Boguslawski,  a, 
well-known  military  writer,  71.... Dr.  Thomas  Menees, 
ot  Tennessee,  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  83. 
September  a— Cardinal  Raphael  Pierotti,  60 Hen- 
ry Slade,  the  Spicltualistio  medium,  80. 

Septem  her  13.  —Gen. 
Lawrence  Pike  Gra- 
ham, U.S.A.  (retired), 
a  veteran  of  the  Sem-  - 
inole,  Mexican,  and 
Civil  wara,  90. 

September  IS.  —  Re- 
n^  Gioblet,  former  pree- 
'  ident  ot  the  French 
council  ot  ministers,  77 
....Brig. -Gen.  Georga 
'^l^eekB,   U.S.A.  (re- 


■i^. 


71. 


.  _eptember  14.— 
]&yor  Patrick  A.  Col- 
lins, of  Boston,  01. ' 

September  16.— 
Count  de  Brazza,  tba 
Frettch  explorer,  G3. 
September   16.— Julian  Uagnns,    the   well-known 

theatrical  manager,  5G L.  T.  Carver,  the  HtUueState 

librarian,  64. 

Septemberl7.—Brig.-Gen.  Daniel  W.BeBham,U.8.A. 
(retired),  68. 

September  18.— George  MacDonald,  the  Scotch  novel- 
ist, 81. ...Gen.  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  phi- 
lanthropist and  scientist,  78. 

September  18. — Dr.  Thomas  J.  Barnardo,.ot  Loudon, 
founder  and  director  of  philanthropic  institutions,  60. 

September  20. —Adolf  Hedin,  "Father  of  the  Swed- 
ish Riksdag". ..  .Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles,  a  Boa- 
ton   poet,   36 Rev.   Henry    B.   Lockwood,   D.D.,  ot 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  tB. 


TRB  KBAL  BBKZriCiARiEB  OF  PEAOB.— From  the  .Vurth  Ajnerlcan  (Phllsdelphla). 


Tmk  Kuhhiak  AitHV:  "Ilurriih  for  Itixmevultovltc 

ilHi  u^ltlnn  iiuwM  uf  iwHcc,  Uic  Kii-slnn  w.ldlan.  In 
THE  FLiiiHT  oi'  TILE  E.iui.E.  c-hurin  (Iraiik  I«  Ihi-  h™ltli  ut  PrcBident  KooBevelt.) 

(From  the  IitUr-Oecan  iChlcsgu).  (Fnim  tlie  Pioneer  I'nti  (St.  PauK, 


Uhcle  Sam  (looking  at  the  ollra  branches  wreathinK  the 
Roosevelt  olab) :  "Well,  t  sneas  a  little  etreniiiMlt]' la  worUi 
while  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war." 

From  the  Pren  (Philadelphia). 


WiTTB  (frenh  fromfonlHi^t  with  a  fre*  press  among  a  frpe 
people}:    "The  most  profound  Impresslun  I  critj- bac^k  t.. 

Earope  Is  that  the  pen  Indeed  Is  mightier  than  tlie  ntrord."  the  ucut  that  can  neter  he  repaid. 

From  the  Pritu  IPhlladelplitft.)  Prom  the  PIo(n  Denltr  (Cleveland), 
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Unci.K  Sam  <to  Clilna) :  "Wh]-,  I  ihouKht  too.  bad  ter- 
cotttd  this  alore ! " 

(The  CblneBe  Oovernment  hu  ordered  KOffa  bwraU  af 
lluur  trom  MlDaeaiKillB  mlllB.J 

From  thv  Spnkt^man-Re^eitvi  (SpokKoe). 


"Tliu  RussUnB  miwt  he  brute*." 
"ThiisuJaprtare  just  HHVaBtc.  after  all."  FI,vr^o  moH  THESE  DATIl 

'^F^Z'-^mnc^Chicswol'""  '  From  the. VnrthJmtrUan  (Phll»l.lptlU>. 


CARTOONS  ON  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY. 


s,  Bh,  mother  1  "—Prom  tl 


Uncle  Sam  (the  asent,  to  life  In,«iirftnce  president);  "Ssy,  hr.  w.  t.  BItlAH  SailB  rOR 

what  you  need,  old  rnnn,  ia  tn  tskp  out  a  policy  with  ine."  BUUDT  TOB  unci*  «i 

From  the  jMiinnI  (MinneapolU).  From  the  Post  (WaBhington;. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  MODERN  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

BY  LOUIS  E.   VAN  NORMAN. 


F'OK  Hourly  two  yujire,  tlio  world  Ijas  been 
lieariiifi  liow  Russia  and  Japim  muki;  war. 
It  has  Lfi'ii  a  tlirilling  stuvy  of  treiiiimdoiis  sig- 
uificanci".  Hut  won  more!'  tlirilling  and  much 
Taom  significant  is  the  story  of  tiow,  at  tlie  in- 
vitation uf  tliu  American  I'rt-sidetit,  tlify  liavo 
at  last  made  peace.  Those  who  were  privilegwl 
to  Ije  in  tho  historic  old  American  town  of  Ports- 
mouth  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  confer- 
ence hit  that,  tlie  gathering  had  begun  a  new 
era  in  international  relations,  an  era  in  which 
Hague  tiiliunais  and  jieace  treaties  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  international  wars  and  hatreds. 

Twenty-one  ami  one-half  centuries  ago.  an 
Asiatic  peoiile,  tlie  Carthaginians,  vanquished 
the  Romans,  then  headers  of  the  European  world. 
I'he  tei-ms  of  the  tieaty  witp  delivered  orally  on 
the  lieid  of  battle,  wliile  tli.'  discomfited  ISonians 
passed  i'i>neath  the  yoke  and  their  offii-ers  were 
taken  priaunera  ami  exposed  to  the  most  humili- 
ftting  indignities,  giving  up  ihcir  iiniior.  their 
personal  p"c>)iL'rty,  and  fven  tliviroloaks.  Inthe 
year  of  gi-.u'e  liiii,".  iinothci-  Asiatic  people,  the 
victorious  .hipnm'so,  and  tlieir  vanquished  Kuro- 
pean  opj'onents  made  peace  in  a  couiLcil  chamber 
in  the  I'liiieii  ^=iates  of  America,  ten  thoupand 
miles  [rum  the  field  of  action.     The  envoys  f  rater- 


nJKed,  and  parted  almost  as  friends.  There  were 
no  brutal  exactions,  and  the  whole  world  aerees 
that  the  Orient  has  proved  herself  oven  greater 
in  peace  than  she  had  been  in  war.  The  gener- 
ous and  wise  policy  of  .lupan  has  notonly  begun 
an  era  of  good  fueling  with  her  former  enemy, 
with  no  Alsace-Lorraine  to  rankle  iu  the Rueaian 
lieart.  but  it  has  also  raised  the  whole  code  of  in- 
teniational  ethics.  In  the  future,  no  Occidental 
nation  will  dare  to  be  less  civilized  in  making 
war  or  less  magnanimous  in  making  peace  than 
Oriental  Jaimn. 

The  American  peoj.lo  and  Theo.lore  Roose- 
velt should  be  grati.'fut  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  for  one  thing  at  least.  It  has  furnished  ub 
as  a  nation,  and  our  President  as  a  chief  magis- 
trate, an  opportunity  to  demonstrate,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  wc  are  an  intensely  peace- 
loving  nation,  and  that  the  man  with  the  "big 
stick.''  the  man  who  lias  been  accused  of  oBten- 
tatious  bluster. — who,  wo  have  been  told,  waafair- 
ly  aehing  to  embroil  ub  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
— is  really  a  peacemaker.  It  is  probable  that 
Theodore  itoosevelt  will  lie  known  in  history, 
not  for  his  ohnrge  up  Pan  .Tuan  Hill,  but  for  his 
brave  and  liigh-princliiled  efforcij  iu  bringing 
about  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan.     He 
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was  preeminently  tUe  peacemaker  of  Ports - 
moutli,  but  in  his  three  appeals  to  the  Czar  and 
two  to  the  Mikado  there  can  be  found  no  at- 
tempt to  defeat  justice.  He  waited  until  he 
could  advise  without  injustice  or  oSense.  There 
is  a  peace  of  injustice, — a  temporary,  timid 
peace, — but  the  real  peace  ia  that  for  which  men 
are  willing  to  fight  if  need  be.  A  peace  which 
ignores  the  legitimate  rights  and  the  unjustified 
wrongs  of  a  situation,  which  would  set  at  naught 
in  the  council  chamber  the  bloody  saCrificea  and 
heroism  of  the  field  of  battle,  can  never  bo  just 
pr  permanent. 

The  popular  conception  of  envoys  extraor- 
dinary and  ministers  plenipotentiary  meeting 
and  bargaining  over  terms  of  peace  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  is  leally  a  misconception.  It 
is  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the  terms  of  a 
peace  treaty  which  is  at  all  just  and  lasting  are 
made.  Diplomacy  never  yet  fully  settled  an  in- 
ternational problem.  The  brain,  the  physical 
manhood,  and  the  national  self-respect  are,  after 
all,  the  final  deciding  factors.  However  the 
envoys  at  Portsmouth  might  debate,  Russia's 
proprietorship,  interest,  and  leasehold  in  Port 
Arthur  and  the  LiaoTung  peninsula  went  to 
Japan  during  the  bloody  campaign,  from  the 
time  that  Uku's  men  charged  up  the  Nanslian 
to  the  hours  when  Nogi's  veterans  took  the  Rus- 
sian works  at  ■203-Motre  Hill.  Tlie  control  of 
ilanchuria  passed  from  Russia,  not  in  the  coun- 


cil chainber  at  Portsmouth,  but  during  those 
dramatic  hours  of  intense  world -significance 
when  Kurop^tkin's  legions  were  scattered  to  the 
winds  at  Liao-Yang,  at  Sha-ho,  and  at,  Mukden. 
Korea  became  Japanese  by  right  of  the  brain  of 
Admiral  Togo  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  men  in 
those  marvelous  naval  actions  from  Chemulpho 
to  Tsushima.  The  best  paii,  of  Saglialien  is 
again  Japanese,  not  because  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  says  so,  but  because  of  the  dash  and  eflB- 
cieucy  of  .  Admiral  Kataoka's  gunboats.  In- 
demnity, guarantees  of  future  lines  of  conduct, 
surrender  of  interned  warships, — these  were 
proper  subjects  for  negotiation,  for  arbitration. 
But  Japan's  paramountcy  in  the  Orient  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  not  because  the  treaty  conceded 
her  BO  much,  nor  because  the  Anglo -Japanese 
pact  gives  her  the  support  of  England's  naval 
might,  but  because,  from  that  fateful  day  on  the 
Yalu  River  to  the  closing  hours  of  that  other 
May  day  one  year  later  when  Rozhestvenski's 
armada  went  adrift  on  the  rocks  of  Liancourt, 
tlie  sons  of  Nippon  had  demonstrated  their  right, 
by  body,  brain,  and  spirit,  to  stand  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth. 

THE    MAKING    OF    TUE    TREATY. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  certainly  significant 
of  the  eminent  position  occupied  by  the  United 
States  in  wo  rid  affairs,  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan  should  have  been  de- 
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liberated  and  signed  in  an  American  city  and 
written  in  the  French  and  English  languages. 
The  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  which 
Professor  Martens  has  taken  for  the  inspection 
of  his  Majesty  the  Russian  Czar  is  written  in 
French  and  English.  The  copy  which  will  be 
handed  to  his  Majesty  the  Mikado  is  engrossed 
in  English  and  French.  All  other  copies  of 
the  instrument,  even  the  texts  in  Japanese 
and  Russian,  are,  officially,  translations.  In  case 
of  a  disagreement  as  to  interpretation,  the 
P^rench  text  is  to  be  the  authority.  Thus  does 
the .  traditional  language  of  diplomacy  main- 
tain its  preeminence,  hard  pressed,  however,  by 
our  all-conquering  English. 

There  were  moments  of  great  tension  during 
the  deliberations,  and  to  the  waiting  world  it 
more  than  once  seemed  as  though  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  between  the  Russian  and  the  Japa- 
nese envoys  were  very  long-drawn-out.  But, 
in  the  light  of  the  vast  interests  involved,  of 
the  immense  forces,  ambitions,  and  human  stakes 
bound  up  in  the  results,  the  discussions  over 
the  conference  table  at  Portsmouth  were  swift, 
— even  dramatically  so.  The  actual  story  of 
tlie  deliberations  between  the  four  envoys  and 
their  secretaries  is  not  a  long  one.  Months  be- 
fore, the  neutral  world  began  to  discuss  Japan's 
probable  terms  of  peace  and  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  would  concede  her  defeat.  When  the 
two  empires  agreed,  in  response  to  President 
Roosevelt's  invitation,  to  send  peace  commis- 
sioners to  Portsmouth,  the  world  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen,  Baron 
Komura  and  Mr.  Takahira,  were  actually  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  Officially, 
they  were  so  clothed  with  power.  When  the 
deadlock  came  over  certain  of  the  terms,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  envoys,  and 
that  the  parley  was  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tokio,  with  Washington, — or,  rather. Oyster  Bay, 
— as  mouthpiece  for  both.  J^aron  Komura  laid 
before  Mr.  Witte  twelve  articles  embodying  the 
terms  itpon  which  Japan  oiTcired  peace.  It  is 
now  an  open  secret  that  there  was  a  thirteenth 
term,  suppressed,  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  American  President,  as 
being  unjust  and  exorbitant. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  methodical  and 
business-like.  Afti^r  reading  the  entire  list  of 
the  Japanese  demands,  Mr.  Witte  agreed  to  a  ma- 
jority of  them  for  his  country,  but  positively  de- 
clined to  consider  those  which  required  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  or  the  payment  of  money.  The 
terms  were  then  taken  up  one  by  one,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  session  the  day's  proceedings,  em- 
bodied  in   a   protocol,  were  agreed  upon  and 


signed  officially  by  all  of  the  four  envoys.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  proto- 
cols, and,  in  substance,  they  formed  the  basis  of 
the  treaty.  Where  no  agreement  was  possible, 
an  article  was  temporarily  passed  by,  the  dis- 
agreement being  recorded  in  the  protocol  of  the 
day's  proceedings.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  any  language  preferred  by  the  envoys, 
but  were  translated  into  French  for  the  Russians 
and  into  English  for  the  Japanese.  The  sessions 
of  the  conference  were,  of  course,  secret,  those 
present  at  the  deliberations  being  only  the  en- 
voys and  the  three  secretaries  of  each  commis- 
sion. While  the  formal  deliberations  were  held 
in  the  Navy  Stores  Building,  on  the  government 
island, — which,  by  the  way,  is  in  Maine, — and 
under  guard  of  United  States  marines,  much  of 
the  business  of  the  treaty-making  was  done  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Hotel  Wentworth,  at  Newcas- 
tle, N.  H.,  where  the  envoys  and  their  suites 
were  quartered  ;  and  it  was  at  the  Wentworth, 
of  course,  that  the  newspaper  correspondents,  by 
the  methods  known  to  their  craft,  obtained  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  and  the  substance  of 
the  peace  terms,  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  chief  envoys  themselves,  *'  while  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  are  wonderfully  near  being  ex- 
act." It  is  an  open  secn^t  that  what  we  now 
know  of  the  terms  came  almost  exclusively  from 
Russian  sources.  When  the  actual  wording  is 
known,  if  any  corrections  are  to  be  made  they 
will  probably  make  Japan's  case  look  better. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Japanese  staff, 
whose  remarks  were  submitted  to  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  an  equally  high  authority  on  the 
other  side,  declared  that,  while  the  exact  details 
of  the  proceedings  could  not  be  made  public, 
there  was  no  objection  to  stating  that  the  "  broad 
characteristics  and  tendencies  underlying  the 
endeavors  of  either  side "  during  the  debate 
might  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  Japanese  purpose,  as  discerned  in  the 
twelve  original  proposals,  was  fourfold, — (1)  to 
restore  the  political  conditions  which  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki  was  intended  to  establish ; 
(2)  to  remove  or  counteract  the  disturbing  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  factors  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  then  ;  (3)  to  do  away 
with  the  influence  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Muraviev  and  Alexiev  in  China  ;  and  (4)  to  re- 
lease China  and  Korea  from  the  spell  of  Russian 
ascendency  and  restore  to  the  Western  world 
political  and  comm(ircial  rights  long  withheld. 

The  Russian  argument  aimed, — (1)  to  prove 
that  Russia  had  intended  all  along  to  restore 
what  was  not  her  own,  but  that  she  resented  the 
attempt  of  Japan  to  humiliate  her  by  compul- 
sion ;  (2)  she  declined  to  permit  the  wording  of 
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the  treaty  clauaps  to  convoy  the  impression  tliat 
Japan  was  dictating,  while  Huasia  was  obeying  ; 
Ci)  instead  of  permitting  Japan  to  take  for  her- 
self the  honor  of  championing  China  and  Korea, 
Russia  herself  took  their  part,  insisting  that  their 
international  status  should  be  fairly  reckoned 
with,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  rights  of  theirs 
which  she  declared  Japan  had  violated  ;  and 
(-1)  in  tloclining  to  dispute  the  substance  of  a 
demand  she  insisted  on  such  wording  of  a  pro- 
posal that  she  should  not  be  construed  as  sign- 
infl  away  rights  other  than  her  own,  or  as  con- 
uiviug  at  a  policy  of  absorption  in  the  future 
whicii  she  was  imablo  to  indorse. 

When  the  protocols  had  all  finally  lieen  pre- 
pared, the  phrasing  of  the  treaty  itself  was  in- 
trusted to  the  two  international  law  exiwrts,— 
I'rof.  Theodore  ilartcns,  for  Russia,  and  Jlr. 
Henry  W.  Dennison.  for  Japan.  The  actual  word- 
ing of  the  treaty  was  done  cbii-fly  in  Professor 
Martens'  room  at  the  llotel  Wentworth.  The 
engrossing  of  the  document  is  the  work  of  sev- 
eral of  the  secretaries  (diiefly  -Mr.  Kozhestvcn- 
ski.  second  secretary  of  the  Kussian  legation  at 
IVking,  for  Russia,  and  Mr.  Atchiai,  for  Japan). 
"While  the  services  of  the  exi-i-rt  engrosser  of 
the  United  States  GoviTUmcnt  were  declined, 
the  parchment  used  was  furnished  by  our  State 
Department.  The  couipleted  treaty,  as  well  as 
all  the  protocols,  of  course,  bears  ih.i  wigriature  of 
tlie  four  envovs.  and  as  tln-re  were  four  copies. — 


I  French  and  English  for  the  liussians,  and 
1  English  and  French  for  the  Japanese, — 


JlliAMATLC    W011EST9    IN    THE    nKBATE. 

There  were  two  tense  periods  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  first  was  when,  after  days  of  discus- 
sion. Koniura  met  "VVitte's  final  word  for  liussia 
with  the  magnaninums  offer  of  the  Mikado  to 
waive  indemnity  and  yield  to  Russia  half  of  Sag- 
halien.  The  days  hud  been  full  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  strain.  Failure  appeared  inevitable. 
Ifotli  sides  w.'re  unyielding.  Then  came  the 
mysterious  visits  of  Baron  Kaneko  and  Baron 
Rositn  to  Dyster  Bay,  followed  by  the  directions 
from  Ti.kio'to  waive  the  indemnity.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Mikado,  the  JaiMinese  said. 

The  i.rdera  from  Tiikio  were  that  Russia's  last 
word  to  I'resident  Roosevelt — "no  indemnity 
and  half  of  Haghalien  " — was  to  be  put  forward 
as  a  Japanese  proposal.  "What  took  place  at  this 
dramatic  moment  will  never  be  known.  The 
newspaper  press  has  speculated  over  it,  and 
printed  more  or  less  vivid  imaginative  accounts. 
-According  to  the  Kussian  and  Japanese  secre- 
taries, neither  side  betrayed  any  emotion.  Once 
outside  the  council  chamber,  the  impressiq^nable 
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Witte  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  but  the  stoical 
Japanese  face  retained  its  Indian-like  fixed- 
ness. 

The  other  dramatic  moment  was  at  the  actual 
signing  of  the  document  itself.  It  was  8:47  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  September  5.  Be- 
sides the  principals,  there  were  present  at  the 
signing  :  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Herbert 
H.  D.  Peirce,  who  represented  the  President ; 
Admiral  Mead,  commanding  the  navy  yard  ; 
Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Mayflower;  Governor 
MacLane,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth.  When  the  four  plenipotentiaries 
had  signed  their  names  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish copies,  the  really  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremony,  according  to  those  who  were  favored 
in  being  present,  came.  No  word  had  been 
spoken  for  ten  minutes.  When  his  signature  had 
been  fixed,  Russia's  senior  envoy,  without  a  word, 
.  threw  his  pen  aside,  reached  across  the  table,  and 
grasped  Baron  Komura's  hand.  All  his  con- 
freres followed,  tightly  clasping  one  another's 
hands  across  the  conference  table,  but  without 
speaking.  Then  Baron  Rosen,  the  junior  Rus- 
sian envoy,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  in 
French,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  senior  : 

As  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  we  fulfill  a  most 
agreeable  duty  in  acknowledging  that  in  negotiations 
with  our  hitherto  atlversarias,  and  from  this  hour  our 
friends,  we  have  been  dealing  with  true  and  thorough 
gentlemen,  to  whom  we  are  hapi)y  to  express  our  high 
esteem  and  personal  regard.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
henceforth  friendly  relations  between  both  empires  will 
be  firmly  established,  and  we  trust  that  his  excellency 
Baron  Komura,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  his  country,  will  apply  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  relations  the  wide  experience 
and  wise  statesmanship  which  he  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played during  these  negotiations  which  have  been  so 
auspiciously  concluded. 

Baron  Komura's  reply,  which  was  in  English, 
indicated  that  he  shared  the  views  of  Baron 
Rosen  entirely.  It  would,  he  declared,  always 
be  pleasant  for  him  to  recall  tliat  throughout  the 
long  and  serious  negotiations  which  they  have 
now  left  behind  them  he  and  his  colhiague  had 
invariably  received  from  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiaries the  highest  courtesy  and  consideration, 
and  finally  he  begged  to  assure  their  excellencies 
the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  great  pl(?asure  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  the  treaty  ''  in 
fact  what  it  professes  to  be  in  words, — a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity.' 

TERMS    OF    THK    TRKATY. 

The  treaty  (as  we  know  its  substance  from 
conference  reports  wliicli  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted) starts  out  in  orthodox  fashion,  declaring 


that  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  now  exist 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns, and  their  respective  peoples.  Further, 
each  side  makes  certain  stipulations  and  conces- 
sions which  settle  the  status  of  the  far  East  for 
perhaps  a  century  to  come.  Russia  acknowl- 
edges and  recognizes  Japan's  predominant  in- 
terest and  influence  in  Korea,  agrees  to  with- 
draw all  her  special  rights  from  the  peninsula, 
and  each  nation  binds  itself  not  to  erect  fortifi- 
cations along  the  frontier,  nor  to  make  any 
tariff  or  other  trade  or  commercial  regulations 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  Russia 
agrees  to  give  up  her  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung 
pcminsula,  Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  and  the  Elliot 
and  Blonde  islands  to  Japan, — the  lease  which 
she  obtained  from  China  at  the  close  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  War.  Both  nations  agree  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  simultaneously  within  eight- 
e(»n  months  after  tlie  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Russia  restores  Manchuria  to  China,  without 
reservation,  and  promises  not  to  encroach  on 
that  province  in  the  future,  under  any  pretense, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  In  agreeing  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  Japan,  for  her  part,  agrees 
with  Russia  not  to  exact  any  special  commercial 
privileges.  Russia  gives  up  to  Japan,  without 
any  pecuniary  reimbursement,  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  from  Kwang-Cheng-Tse  to  Part 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  and,  with  China's  consent, 
leases  to  the  island  empire  that  section  of  the 
railroad  from  Kwang-Cheng-Tse  northward  to 
Harbin,  including  the  branch  from  Kwang- 
Cheng-Tse  eastward  to  Kirin. 

In  her  turn.  Japan  gives  China  certain  rights 
reserved  at  the  original  cession  when  Russia 
built  the  railroad,  embracing  certain  rights  of 
eventual  purchase  and  share  in  administration, 
including  the  regulation  of  Russian  and  Japanese 
railroad  guards,  which  are  not  to  exceed  in  jr^xw- 
her  fifteen  soldiers  per  kilometer.  Russia  fur- 
ther agr(?es  to  n^trocede  to  Japan  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  which  belonged 
to  the  island  empire  prior  to  1875,  the  fiftieth 
degree  north  latitude  being  the  dividing  line, 
but  the  actual  boundary  to  be  determined  by  a 
special  mixed  limitographic  commission,  com- 
pose<l  of  a  Russian,  a  Japanese,  a  Frenchman, 
and  an  American.  Certain  stipulations  as  to 
fortification  on  the  island  of  Saglialien  and  the 
mainland  are  also  agreed  upon.  Russia  further 
concedes  to  Japan  ecjual  fishing  rights  along  the 
Siberian  coast  from  the  Tumen  River  to  the 
Bering  Straits,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River.  Russia  and  Japan  agree  to  reimburse 
each  other  for  the  transportation  and  mainte- 
nance of  war  prisoners,  according  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Hague  tribunal.     The  treaty  further  pro- 
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vides  for  a  commercial  ngreement  between  Rus- 
dia  and  Japan,  on  a  basis  of  according  to  eacli 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Japanese  consuls  in  Siberia,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  status  of  private  property  and 
the  rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tories. It  was  agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  within  fifty  days  from  tho  date  of  sign- 
ing, the  ratification  to  be  effected  tlirough  the 
French  embassy  in  Tokio  and  the  American  em- 
bassy in  St.  Petersburg. 

With  the  assurances  that  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  tho  two  emperors  the  exact 
terms  would  bo  made  public,  the  newspaper 
correspondents, — and,  through  them,  the  entire 
world, — were  forced  to  be  content.  The  fifty 
days  within  which  ratification  must  be  accom- 
plished will  end  with  tho  2 oth  of  October.  Rati- 
fication could  take  place  within  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  copy  of  the  treaty  at 
Tokio,  which  is  set  for  tlie  .5th  of  the  current 
month.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  will  bii 
November  1  before  tlie  e.^act  terms  are  made 
pul>Iic, — if  they  ever  are  given  to  the  world. 

Wore  there  any  secret  clauses  in  this  peace 
pact  of  such  tremendous  world-significance  ? 
All  the  envoys  and  their  suites  have  emphatic- 
ally declared  that  there  were  not.  From  hints 
dropped  by  at  least  two  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
however,  and  several  of  the  iilfni-hia,  and  on  the 
authority  of  several  writers  familiar  with  the 
inner  secrets  of  the  European  chancelleries, 
tlierc  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  two  em- 
pires have  come  to  an  understanding  upon  sev- 
eral matters  the  exact  terms  of  which  may  never 
1)0  known.  The  wordsspoken  by  ISaron  Komura 
and  iiaron  Rosen  at  the  final  session  of  the  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth  were  impressive  and  sig- 
nifica.it  beyond  the  mere  empty  formalities  of 
IHisl-heltiihi  courtesy.  Upon  leaving  New  York 
with  the  Russian  copy  of  toe  treaty,  Professor 
Jlartens  all  but  admitted  a  secret  clause.  Did 
Witte  and  Komura  actually  conclude  an  alliance 
as  a  complementary  agreement  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  ?  Or.  did  tlie  Czar  and  the  Mikado,  un- 
known to  their  envoys  (as  a  persistent,  though 
unconfirmed,  report  from  Japanese  legations  in 
Europe  would  have  us  believe),  agree  to  the 
suggestion  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Kaiser 
Wilhplm  that  the  Czar,  not  the  empire,  should 
secretly  pay  to  Japan  five  hundred  millions  of 
indemnity  and  give  her  a  free  hand  in  China, 
in  return  for  '•  saving  Russia's  face  ? "  This 
may  never  Ije  known.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  this  rumor  and  the  hint  of  Martens  that  there 
was  a  secret  treaty  (it  may  be  to  relieve  tlm 
Mikado  from  an  embarrassing  situation  at  home) 
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One  of  the  most  im]>reasivo  moments  of  the 
peace  envoys"  stay  ;it  i'ortsmouth  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  at  the  recep- 
tion the  evening  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
The  Japanese  envoys  had  invited  the  guests  of 
the  hotel  to  a  festive  occasion.  Would  the  Rus- 
sians come,  it  was  wondered.  And  come  they 
did.  Headed  by  Witte  himself,  the  entire  suite 
presented  themselves,  and  cordially  grasped  the 
liands  of  their  hosts,  the  onre  despised  ''little, 
yellow,  bumptious  race."  It  was  gratifying. — 
even  thrilling, — to  seethe  lUissian  and  Japanese 
envoys  and  newspaper  men  hobnobbing  and 
toasting  the  American  President. 

There  will  be  no  disputing  of  the  fine,  grati- 
fying impression  made  upon  the  American 
people  by  tho  large  and  atti'active  personality 
of  -Serge  Witfte.  A  man  of  moods,  a  truly 
Slav  character,  emotional  as  a  child,  vigorous 
and  fearless  as  an  untaught  barbarian,  yet 
schooled  in  the  diplomacy  which  is  the  most 
subtle  known  to  history,  talkative,  confidential, 
impressive,  this  big,  burly,  blonde  Russinn  is 
typical  of  the  best  that  is  in  his  race.  There  is 
ipatience.  swagger,  and  bluff, 
•.  breadth  of  vision, 
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bulk  BtanUing  besi<k'  tlic  five-foot,  almost  fer 
mine,  stature  of  liaron  Koiiuira.  the  a[>ectator 
could  wi'll  iniagiiio  Imfore  liim  tlie  maps  of  lius- 
eia  anil  Japan.  It  Bccnicd  impossiiilo  to  the 
visitor  at  Portsmouth  tn  penetrate  behind  the 
courteous  taciturnity  of  the  Japanese  baron. 
Kotnura,  Japanese  foreign  minister,  one  of  the 
fine  examples  of  tlie  Oriental  min<I.  is  a  philoso- 
pher,— a  lover  of  Emerson,  due  is  amazed  to 
hear  him  quote  from  memory  ttie  Kuglish  and 
American  sagos.  There  is  a  certain  stoic  calm- 
ness, self-possession,  mathematical  precision,  ami 
relentless  logic  about  the  Japanese  which  mysti- 
fies, yet  attracts.  It  seemed  impossible  to  break 
in  upon  his  reserve,  and  his  smile,  though  kind- 
ly, was  inscrutable. 

In  certain  indelinable  but  powerful  ways,  the 
visitor  at  Portsmouth  was  convinced  that  the 
quality  of  the  Japanese  mentality  admirably 
stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  t)iat  of  the 
Russians.  The  Asiatics,  however,  were  newer 
hands  at  the  diplomatic  game.  They  were  evi- 
dently not  so  sure  of  themselves  anions  the  sub- 
tleties and  intricacies  of  intet 
were  their  opponents.     The  Hv 
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The  Japanese  evidently  bad  .1  wholesome  respect 
for  the  slati^craft  of  the  Russians,  and  the  latter 
soon  learned  to  recognize  the  high  caliber  of  the 
men  from  Nippon.  •■  Their  minds,"  said  one  of 
the  Russian  envoys.  "  are  large  enough  to  make 
them  real  statesmen  and  gentlemen." 

A    QREAT    PRESS   TRIUUPH. 

Witto's  tribute  to  the  American  press,  in  a 
rather  remarkalile  speech  made  after  the  agree- 
ment had  been  arrived  at,  was  desefvod  by  all 
the  newspaper  men  who  were  present.  The 
modern  journal  was  really  a  revelation  to  the 
diplomats, — who  are  not  partial  to  revelations 
of  any  kind.  Every  possible  precaution  and 
artifice  hitherto  found  effective  by  statesmen  to 
conceal  results  was  taken,  and  yet  daily  in  the 
journals  of  the  world  there  appeared  enough  of 
the  facts  to  elicit  from  the  envoys  or  their  sec- 
retaries admiring  tributes.  Constantly  they 
were  heard  saying  :  "  How  do  you  do  it  ?  We 
are  certain  no  one  tells  you.  "U'e  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  get  at  the  facts."  The  original 
intention  was  to  publish  some  time  next  year  a 
sort  of  blue  book,  containing  as  much  of  the 
final  minutes  of  the  conference  as  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  public  to  know.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  decided  to  issue  forty  or  fifty  word  bul- 
letins, referring  by  number  to  the  articles  under 
discussion.  L'nited  States  marines  guarded  every 
jioint  of  enti-juice  to  the  conference  building,  and 
even  passes  to  enter  the  courtyard  were  rarities. 


<l  Morrison,  of  tbe 
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NovertlieleBs,  the  world  lisid  its  story  each  day, 
and  so  nearly  accurate  in  detail  that  there  have 
hei'n  but  few  corrections.  Journalists  who  could 
discuss  the  far-Eastern  situation  with  the  knowl- 
ed're  and  authority  of  a  priiue  minister  or  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  writers  who  knew  Russia  and 
Japan  and  the  United  t^tates  like  senators  and 
historians,  came  after  the  news. — and  they  got 
it.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
"  specials  "  at  Portsmouth,  Africa  l)eing  the  only 
continent  not  represented.  Tlie  great  London 
Times  had  three  of  its  best  men  present, — Dr. 
Morrison,  its  Peking  correspondent ;  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace,  its  represonts.tive  from  St. 
Petersburg  ;  and  George  W.  Smalley,  its  corre- 
spondent in  New  York.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  corre- 
B]^ondent  of  the  Dai/y  Teh'jntph  at  St.  Peters- 
burg :  Salvatore  Cortesi,  representing  many 
Italian  dailies  and  the  Associated  Press  at  Rome  ; 
Julea  Ilademan.  of  the  Matin,  of  Paris  ;  E.  von 
Gottberg,  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  Aiizeit/rr,  and  Otto 
Kahn,  of  the  Fiank/urter  Zcilun;,  ;  Camillo  Clan- 
farra,  of  the  I'renia,  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Alex- 
andre Brianchaninov,  of  the  Shvo,  and  Boris 
Suvorin.  of  the  Xovoye  Vremya,  of  Bt.  Peters- 
burg; Riliei  Onislii,  of  the  /('/(  Shimpo ;  Yasu- 
kiro  Ishikawa,  of  the  Ifocln  Shimbun ;  Yoshizumi 
Haniada,  of  the  Kokumin  Shimhun  ;  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami,  of  the  Asahi,  of  Tokio,  and  Masotomi 
Fukutomi.  of  the  Osaka  -Lvi/,;,— these  were  some 
of  the  most  eminent  newspaper  men  from  ahrond. 


Upon  one  thing  all  the  envoys  and  their  sec- 
retaries, and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth, 
were  agreed, — the  principals  were  there  to  make 
peace.  The  onlodkers  hoped  and  prayed  for 
peace.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  was  no 
war  party  at  Portsmouth.  Both  Serge  Witte 
and  Jutaro  Koriiura  were  constant,  sincere,  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  lasting  and  honorable  to 
both  peoples.  If  the  final  outcome  has  not  ac- 
tually partaken  of  these  qualities  of  permanence 
and  honor,  the  fault  can  never  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  any  of  the  envoys  or  their  associates. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  be  claimed  that  the 
result  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  Russia  ;  in 
Tokio,  they  will  probably  say  that  it  was  Japan's 
magnanimity.  Throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  neutral  world,  there  is  a  growing  im- 
pression that  the  happy  outcome  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  peacemaker  with  the 
"big  stick."  .■\s  in  all  many-sided  questions, 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  exti-emes. 
The  treaty  is,  to  an  extent,  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  Russia,  hut  it  is  not  another  Shimonoseki  for 
Japan.  It  is  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Nip- 
pon, but  it  is  also  shrewd,  wise  statesmanship. 
The  result  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
the  peace-loving  American  President,  but  it  is 
also  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  neutral  world  in  its  desire  for  peace  and 
bii  inanity. 


HOW  ST.   PETERSBURG   RECEIVED   THE   NEWS 

OF   PEACE. 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


[While  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  famous  correspondent  who  usually  writes  for  us  from  St.  Petersburg,  was  in 
this  country  with  Mr.  Witte  and  the  Russian  party  (see  Dr.  Dillon's  article  in  the  Review  last  month  on  Witte's 
career),  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  went  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg  in  time  to  be  at  the  Russian  capital  when  the 
peace  news  was  received.  His  opportunities  for  studying  the  Russian  situation  last  month  were  of  the  most 
favorable  sort,  and  the  present  article  from  his  pen  is  fresh  from  St.  Petersburg.— The  Editor.] 


WHEN  I  woke  up  this  morning  and  saw  the 
street  decorated  with  flags  I  thouglit 
that  peace  was  being  oflBcially  celebrated  in  this 
city.  The  Gostennor  Door  was  decorated  with 
a  display  of  three  flags  in  each  window,  as  per 
regulation.  The  white,  blue,  and  red  flag  flapped 
lazily  from  the  tram-cars  and  fluttered  feebly 
from  the  flagstaffs  on  the  government  buildings. 
At  the  street-corners,  small  knots  of  men  were 
reading  the  small  placard  on  which,  under  the 
aBgis  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  is  printed  the 
Czar's  telegram  to  General  Linevich  announ- 
cing the  conclusion  of  peace.  Nowhere  was  there 
any  demonstration  of  emotion,  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  belated  display  of  bunting, — the 
merest  apology  for  decoration, — seemed  to  me 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  official  recognition 
that  peace  had  been  made.  In  this  it  would 
certainly  have  corresponded  to  the  mood  of  tlie 
people.  But  on  making  inquiries  I  found  that 
the  flags  were  out,  not  for  the  peace,  but  for  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  visits  St.  Petersburg  this 
day.     For  the  peace,  tliere  is  not  even  one  flag. 

THE    TEMPER    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    CROWD. 

I  went,  last  night,  to  the  People's  Palace,  the 
spacious  pleasure  garden  run  on  strictly  temper- 
ance principles  provided  for  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neva.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd.  There  was  not  a  vacant 
seat,  not  even  standing-room,  for  one  in  the 
theater  ;  all  the  seats  around  the  band-stands 
were  occupied,  and  the  grounds  were  black  with 
the  multitude.  There  were  plenty  of  soldiers 
among  those  who  were  amusing  themselves. 
Gendarmes  and  policemen  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  There  must  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  and  about  the  grounds,  and  there 
was  an  absolute  absence  of  any  outwanl  visible 
emblem  of  authority.  The  price  of  admission  is 
low — only  five  cents — and  the  crowd  was  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  crowd  that  you  would  expect 
to  find  in  any  similar  pleasure  resort  in  London 
or  New  York, — a  good-humored  motley  company 


of  men  and  women,  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  solely  intent  upon  having  a  good 
time.  I  was  in  and  out  and  about  the  crowd  for 
a  couple  of  hours  that  Sunday  night,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  to  whom  Russian  is  almost 
as  a  mother  tongue.  Nowhere  was  there  visible 
and  audible  any  sign  of  dissatisfaction  or  of  de- 
light. Opportunity  was  not  lacking.  In  the  great 
central  hall  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a 
large-scale  colored  map  of  the  seat  of  war  flanked 
by  the  latest  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  bearing  upon  the  peace.  The  crowd  looked 
up  at  the  map.  Some  of  them  read  the  telegrams 
and  then  went  off  to  the  restaurants  in  the  gar- 
den where  red- f rocked,  white-capped  waitresses 
flew  hithcir  and  thither  supplying  their  needs. 
No  one  whistled  or  groaned  or  uttered  a  word. 
Nor  did  their  faces  display  any  emotion  beyond 
that  of  a  very  slight  interest  of  curiosity. 

But  we  were  soon  to  have  a  much  more  cru- 
cial test  of  the  temper  of  the  crowd.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  programme  announced,'  there 
would  be  an  open-air  display  of  stereopticon 
pictures  of  the  war.  Here  in  the  semi-darkness, — 
for  the  electric  arc  lamps  are  not  too  numer- 
ous and  too  much  light  would  have  spoiled  the 
effect  of  the  ])ictures, — stood  a  crowd  of  four 
or  five  thousand  Russians.  No  •  circumstances 
could  be  more  favorable  for  the  free  display  of 
whatever  feeling  swayed  the  crowd.  A  lecturer 
with  stentorian  voice  explained  each  picture  as  it 
was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  crowd  ap- 
plauded freely,  and  was  as  often  silent.  The  first 
picture  shown  was  the  most  popular.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  Admiral  Makaroff,  who  lost  his  life 
when  his  flagship  was  blown  up  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  He  was  instantly  recognized  and 
loudly  cheered.  There  was  considerable  cheer- 
ing for  Verestchagin,  the  painter,  who  perished 
with  Makaroff.  When  the  portrait  of  General 
Linevich  was  shown  there  was  a  faint,  half-sub- 
dued murmur  of  applause.  It  was  followed  by 
the  portrait  of  General  Kuropdtkin.  There  was 
not  a  single  cheer.     A   boy  near  me  whistled. 
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But  no  other  sound  broke  the  silence.  The 
crowd  looked  at  their  general  with  icy  stillness. 
The  hero  of  so  many  masterly  retreats  excited 
no  enthusiasm,  evoked  no  gratitude.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  pictures  of  incidents  of  the  war 
which  were  followed  with  keen  interest,  but 
which  elicited  little  remark.  The  lecturer  made 
one  observation,  in  the  course  of  his  explana- 
tions, which  possessed  a  certain  tragic-comic  pa- 
thos of  its  own.  After  describing  the  heroism  of 
tlie  Russian  soldiers, — which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised, — he  assured  his  hearers  that 
''  if  the  Japanese  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry 
to  make  peace  General  Linevich  and  his  men 
would  have  given  them  a  tremendous  thrash- 
ing." The  crowd  received  this  gloss  upon  the 
peace  negotiations  with  stolid  indifference.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  popu- 
lar legend.  It  is  near  enough  the  belief  of  many 
well-informed  persons  to  have  a  chance  of  gen- 
eral currency. 

THE    LACK    OP    ENTHUSIASM. 

There  are  only  two  views  about  peace  among 
the  Russians  who  read  the  papers, — a  very  small 
minority  of  the  nation.  There  are  those  who 
approve  of  the  peace,  but  who  hate  it  as  a  dire 
but  inevitable  necessity.  There  are  th'e  others 
who  hate  it,  and  who  say  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  that  Russia  has  been  tricked  and  jostled 
into  a  humiliating  peace  to  please  the  Jews  and 
the  Japanese,  who  have  found  in  the  American 
President  their  most  obliging  instrument.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
any  popular  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  In  St. 
Petersburg  we  in  vain  try  to  raise  our  spirits  by 
dwelling  upon  the  diplomatic  victory  of  Mr. 
Witte.  ''  So  they  think  that  Witte  has  achieved 
a  victory,  do  they  ?  "  said  a  Russian  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished family. 

It  seems  to  me  very  vulgar  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  mere  money.  We  have  lost  everything, — 
Port  Arthur,  Korea,  the  railway,  half  of  Saghalien,  all 
our  navy,  our  prestige,  our  moral  dignity  before  the 
world,  and  you  think  that  we  ought  to  be  consoled  be- 
cause we  have  not  also  to  pay  some  money  !  We  are  not 
all  Jews,  but  you  would  almost  think  so  to  see  what  is 
said  in  London  and  in  New  York.  To  us,  money  is  noth- 
ing ;  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  honor.  It  was 
a  stupidity,  this  war,— nay,  a  crime,— but  we  have 
come  out  of  it  even  more  foolishly  than  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  it.  Better  have  fought 
on  two,  three,  or  four  years  than  to  consent  to  such  a 
humiliation. 

Another  Russian  who  plays  an  important  and 
useful  part  in  the  politics  of  the  empire  to  whom 
I  tendered  my  congratulations  took  another 
point  of  view,  but  one  ecjually  unsatisfactory  to 
Russian  amour  propre.     lie  said  : 


Alas  I  the  Japanese  have  won  all  the  honors,  both 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Now  I  see  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  really  great  and  noble  nation.  They  have  not  only 
defeated  our  armies  and  destroyed  our  navy,  but  in  giv- 
ing up  their  demand  for  the  indemnity  in  order  to  se- 
cure peace  they  have  gained  a  moral  victory  as  g^reat  as 
any  of  their  victories  in  the  war.  I  admire  the  mag- 
nanimity and  the  courage  of  the  Mikado.  Oh,  yes,  this 
last  is  the  most  famous  of  all  their  victories.  Alike  in 
peace  and  in  war  the  Japanese  have  beaten  us. 

RUSSIAN    EXPLANATION    OP    JAPAN's    CODRSE. 

There  is  therefore  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
peace.  But  neither  is  there,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  disposition  to  resent  the  decision  taken  by 
the  Emperor.  The  war  is  over,  and  there  is  a 
sigh  of  relief  even  from  those  who  protest  most 
energetically  that  they  are  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  Many  explanations 
are  given  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  and 
utterly  unexpected  renunciation  by  the  Japa- 
nese. One  report,  which  I  heard  to-day,  was  that 
the  British  Government,  having  signed  the  new 
treaty  with  Japan,  had  compelled  its  ally  to  de- 
sist from  persisting  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
Another  story  has  it  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  financiers,  who  were  alarmed  lest  their 
Japanese  investments  were  in  danger.  But  the 
best  informed  lay  all  the  blame, — which  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  praise, — 
upon  President  Roosevelt.  The  sudden  ap- 
parition of  America,  not  merely  as  a  great 
power,  but  as  the  greatest  of  the  great  powers, 
has  disconcerted  the  old-world  diplomatists  not 
a  little.  Those  who  have  got  the  Jew  on  the 
brain  assure  me  confidently  that  the  President 
is  himself  a  Jew,  his  real  name  being  Rosenfelt, 
and  that  he  has  been  acting  entirely  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  cosmopolitan  race  whose  scepter  is 
finance.  Others  who  are  nearer  headquarters 
see  in  his  action  the  reflex  of  the  alarm  with 
which  the  advent  of  Japan  as  the  dominant 
naval  power  of  the  Pacific  naturally  inspires  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A  Russian  ambassador  said  to  me,  before  the 
conference  met  at  Portsmouth  : 

The  affair  of  the  indemnity  is  far  more  the  affair 
of  the  Americans  and  the  British  than  of  the  Russians. 
For  us  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  the  indemnity  than  to 
continue  the  war.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  us  that  the 
Japanese  would  use  the  indemnity  to  build  a  new  gi- 
gantic fleet  which  would  make  them  the  mistress  of 
the  Pacific.  We  are  out  of  it.  The  war  has  at  least 
taught  us  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  a  weaker  fleet  is 
a  hostage  in  the  hand  of  the  power  that  has  the  stronger 
fleet.  Not  for  twenty  years  can  we  even  dream  of  con- 
testing with  Japan  the  empire  of  the  Paciflc.  But 
with  the  Americans  and  the  British  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  They  cannot  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
creation  of  a  Japanese  navy  so  strong  as  to  make  Japan 
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TAFAX'S  ELDER  STATESMEN  AND  THE   PEACE. 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE. 
,      ,^, .  .  ..•.^w  rtf  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Japanese  responsibiUty  for  that 

people  of  Nippon  think  on  the  subject.  What 
the  censored  dispatch  from  Tokio  to  the  Western 
press  is  pleased  to  call  a  <<  riot "  in  Tokio,  Kob^, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  a  number  of  other  cities 
is  a  vastly  different  affair  from  the  street  difif-- 
orders  of  the  civilized  West.  The  people  of 
Xippon  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  bother  the 
police  and  their  government  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  or  for  the  accommodation  of  the  yel- 
low journals.  Rioting  is  very  rare  in  Nippon. 
When  it  does  happen,  it  means  something  very 
serious.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  meant  the  restora> 
tion  to  power  of  the  present  imperial  house. 

The  story  of  the  defeat  at  Portsmouth,  heart- 
rending as  it  is  to  loyal  Nippon,  is  also  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 
from  the  council  chamber  of  our  state,  and  in 
this  it  is  a  story  of  comfort. 

Wliat  is  the  significance  of  the  destruction,  in 
Kobe,  of  the  statue  of  Marquis  Ito  Hirobumi  ? 

( )ne  wonders  that  this  Marquis  Ito,  statesman 
known  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  failed 
to  see,  ten  years  ago,  when  he  won  all  the  plaudits 
of  the  West  (always  remarkable  for  its  ignorance 
of  the  East)  and  none  at  home,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  of  Yesterday,  that  with  us  a  new  day 
called  for  a  race  of  men  of  itself.  If  the  report 
of  the  meddling  ))y  the  Elder  Statesmen  with  the 
l)ea(U'  negotiations  at  Portsmouth  be  correct,  he 
certainly  did  not  see.  But,  you  will  say,  if  Mar- 
quis Ito  and  tli(^  rest  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  are 
fi^uros  of  Yest(M-(lay,  how  comes  it  that  his  Maj- 
(•sty  the  EmpcM'or  so  frequently  acts  upon  the 
advice  of  tlu^si^  statesmen.  Is  not  your  Emperor 
the  greatest  of  the  great  in  your  country  ?  To 
that  we  answc^r  :  With  all  his  sacredness  and 
wisdom,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  Majesty 
the  Em})eror  of  Nippon  is  still  human. 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  came  to  know  a  number  of  young 
men.  He  lias  never, — ^gracious  monarch  that 
he  is, — forgotten  for  a  moment  with  what  de- 
votion they  served  the  imperial  cause,  with  what 
Titanic  efforts  they  brought  back  the  throne  of 
the  imperial  house  to  power.  The  real  giant 
builders  of  his  throne  are  no  more.  There  re- 
main with  him,  however,  men  who  had  known 
tiie  great  dead,  who  had  served  him  and  their 
country  in  a  humbler  capacity.  These  are  the 
Klder  Statesmen  of  to-day.     Moreover,  the  Em- 
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face  with  a  sovereign  who  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  therefore  a 
man  of  his  word,  who  spoke  simply,  clearly, 
and  franklv  as  man  to  man.  In  the  second 
place,  instead  of  finding  the  weak,  nervous, 
irritable  creature  broken  down  by  threats  of 
assassination,  menace  of  revolution,  and  the  terri- 
ble disasters  of  war,  he  found  a  man  in  perfect 
health,  whose  composure  was  absolute,  who 
faced  the  situation  like  a  statesman,  with  calm, 
clear  common  sense.  And  in  the  third  place, 
he  found  a  monarch  who  reverenced  his  con- 
science as  his  king,  and  who  without  phrases  or 
protestations  was  evidently  only  afraid  of  one 
thing, — of  doing  anything  that  he  felt  was  false 
to  his  duty  or  dishonorable  to  his  country. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OVER  SAGHALIEN. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  when  Mr. 
Meyer  came  into  close  personal  touch  with  such 
a  sovereign  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of 
peace  came  to  naught.  What  the  Czar  said  at 
the  first  interview  remained  his  word  to  the  last. 
From  the  beginning,  he  never  wavered.  He  de- 
sired peace.  He  would  make  sacrifices  for  peace. 
But  he  would  not  buy  peace  by  paying  blackmail, 
nor  would  he  surrender  one  verst  of  Russian 
land.     To  that  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end. 

The  conviction  that  he  could  not,  without  vio- 
lating his  sacred  duty  to  the  nation  whose  throne 
he  occupies,  surrender  an  inch  of  Russian  terri- 
tory would  have  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  peace  if  it  had  not  been  surmounted  by  the 
ingenuity  and  resource  of  the  American  ambas- 
sador. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance  during  the 
two  hours  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the  ambas- 
sador discussed,  face  to  face,  alone,  the  question 
of  the  cession  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien.  The  Emperor  had  solemnly  and 
publicly  declared  that  he  would  cede  no  Russian 
territory.  The  Japanese,  it  was  known,  re- 
garded the  cession  of  southern  Saghalien  as  a 
sine  qua  non.  The  question  of  how  this  gulf 
between  the  two  was  to  be  bridged  seemed  for 
some  time  insoluble. 

How  the  solution  was  discovered  and  by  what 
arguments  the  Czar  was  finally  convinced  that 
southern  Saghalien  could  be  ceded  without  in- 
fringing his  public  pledge  will  remain  a  secret 
known  only  to  the  ambassador  and  the  President. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  ambassador  pointed 
out  to  the  Emperor  that  southern  Saghalien 
formed  no  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  stood  in  the  same  category  as  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  a  possession   quite    recently   acquired, 


which  had  never  acquired  the  same  long-estab- 
lished status  of  other  regular  Russian  provinces. 
It  had  been  claimed  by  the  Japanese  from  of 
old.  They  had  reluctantly  recognized  Russia's 
title  to  it  in  1895.  They  had  now  won  it  back 
by  right  of  conquest.  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
had  been  renounced.  Why  not  admit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  to  southern  Sagha- 
lien ?  It  was  not  a  case  of  cession,  but  rather 
one  of  retrocession. 

Another  argument  was  obviously  supplied  by 
the  force  qf  things.  Saghalien,  being  an  island, 
was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  that  com- 
manded the  sea.  Russia,  so  long  as  Japan  had 
the  superior  navy,  could  only  hold  Saghalien  on 
sufferance.  Nor  less  obvious  was  the  absurdity 
of  waging  a  tremendous  war,  with  all  its  meas- 
ureless possibilities  of  danger,  for  one  end  of 
an  almost  uninhabited  island  which  was  of  no 
military  or  strategic  value.  The  plea  that  it 
commanded  the  straits  was  easily  parried  by  the 
suggestion  that  its  coasts  should  not  be  fortified. 

TUE    czar's    esteem    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR. 

By  some  such  arguments  as  these,  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  was 
won  to  the  one  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  rankles  in  the  Russian  heart.  Whether 
this  speculation  be  correct  or  not,  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable. The  consent  was  won,  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  peace  was  secured.  The  most 
gratifying  thing  about  the  whole  business  is  that 
when  all  was  over  the  good  relations  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  ambassador,  instead  of 
having  been  impaired  by  the  Strain,  became 
more  cordial  than  ever.  The  Emperor  assured 
a  friend  of  mine  of  the  very  high  esteem  in 
which  he  had  learned  to  hold  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
that  his  esteem  was  accompanied  by  a  real  per- 
sonal liking.  Ofiicial  testimony  to  the  fact  is 
tio  doubt  ample  enough,  but  this  simple  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  regard,  uttered  over  the 
dinner-table,  weighs  with  me  much  more  than 
all  the  felicitations  of  the  chancelleries. 

Such  a  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory, not  only  to  Mr.  Meyer  personally,  al- 
though it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  ambassadors  to 
achieve  so  great  a  success,  but  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  which  he  so  worthily  represents.  It 
bodes  well  for  the  future  relations  between  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  American  republic  that 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
peace  such  excellent  personal  relations  should 
have  been  established  between  the  ambassador 
and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 


JAPAN'S   ELDER   STATESMEN   AND  THE    PEACE. 


BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE. 

[The  following  article  presents  a  view  of  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Japanese  responsibility  for  that 
peace  which  is  undoubtedly  held  by  thousands  of  patriotic  Japanese  to-day. — The  Editor.] 


AFTER  eighteen  months  of  war,  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Portsmouth,  Nippon  has  been  dis- 
graced by  a  defeat  more  serious,  more  far-reach- 
ing in  consequences,  than  the  disgrace  of  ten  years 
ago.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino- Nippon  War,  a  few 
hundred  men  in  our  army  and  navy  put  on  record 
with  their  own  blood  their  protest  against  the 
dishonorable  peace.  They  committed  seppuku. 
The  army  and  navy  of  Nippon  are  like  the  swords 
they  carry, — they  cut  splendidly,  but  they  do 
not,  to  accommodate  your  convenience,  become 
suddenly  dull  when  you  wish  to  toy  with  them. 
The  nation,  however,  then  showed  no  sign  of  pro- 
test. The  humiliation  was  not  quite  vital  enough. 
There  were  other  things  to  absorb  the  people's  at- 
tention. But  now,  when  we  have  the  news  of  the 
killings  on  the  streets  of  Tokio,  let  us  see  what 
happens  to-day.  On  August  28,  the«/i)V  Shtmpoy 
which  usually  echoes  the  opinions  of  the  think- 
ing half  of  the  nation,  said,  in  a  leading  editorial : 

Mouths  and  tongues  are  of  use  no  longer.  Our  en- 
voys should  break  off  the  pourparlers,  shake  their 
sleeves,  and  begin  their  homeward  journey.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  time  when  we  believed  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  reasons  for  our  faith  were  two.  One 
was  the  exceeding  moderateness  of  our  demands, — much 
more  moderate  than  most  of  us  had  dreamed, — so  mod- 
erate that  there  >yas  no  little  disappointment  through- 
out our  country,  so  moderate  that  we  could  not  fancy 
our  enemy  rejecting  it.  The  second  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  persistent  manner  in  which  the  Russian  envoy, 
all  along  his  way  from  Europe,  had  kept  saying  that  a 
dishonorable  peace  would  not  be  accepted  by  him  or  by 
Russia,  thus  betraying  his  evident  expectation  of  a 
large  demand  on  the  part  of  Nippon.  We  naturally, 
supposed  that  the  Russians  were  quite  as  surprised  at 
the  modesty  of  our  demands  as  were  we  of  Nippon.  We 
supposed,  also,  that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  con- 
cluding peace  upon  our  terms. 

Other  journals  throughout  the  island  empire, 
differing  in  policy  and  j)oliticaI  creed  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  from  tlie  «////,  were  of  tlio  same  opin- 
ion. When  the  ridiculous  disaster  of  our  di- 
plomacy at  Portsinouth  was  made  known  there 
was  only  one  new8pa])er  in  the  whole  realm  of 
Nippon  that  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  looking 
upon  the  situation  as  otlier  than  a  defeat.  The 
Kokiiwin  thought  it  a  rather  happy  and  satisfac- 
tory ending,  but  the  Kokumiu  is  the  organ  of 
the  government  :  to  it  is  denied  the  freedom 
and  privilege  of  having  a  mind  of  its  own, — all 
of  which  goes  to  show  pretty  pointedly  what  the 


people  of  Nippon  think  on  the  subject.  What 
the  censored  dispatch  from  Tokio  to  the  Western 
press  is  pleased  to  call  a  "  riot "  in  Tokio,  Kob^, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  a  number  of  other  cities 
is  a  vastly  different  affair  from  the  streeit  diii-- 
orders  of  the  civilized  West.  The  people  of 
Nippon  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  bother  the 
police  and  their  government  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  or  for  the  accommodation  of  the  yel- 
low journals.  Rioting  is  very  rare  in  Nippon. 
When  it  does  happen,  it  means  something  very 
serious.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  meant  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  present  imperial  house. 

The  story  of  the  defeat  at  Portsmouth,  heart- 
rending as  it  is  to  loyal  Nippon,  is  also  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 
from  the  council  chamber  of  our  state,  and  in 
this  it  is  a  story  of  comfort. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  destruction,  in 
Kob6,  of  the  statue  of  Marquis  Ito  Hirobumi  ? 

One  wonders  that  this  Marquis  Ito,  statesman 
known  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  failed 
to  see,  ten  years  ago,  when  he  won  all  the  plaudits 
of  the  West  (always  remarkable  for  its  ignorance 
of  the  East)  and  none  at  home,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  of  Yesterday,  that  with  us  a  new  day 
called  for  a  race  of  men  of  itself.  If  the  report 
of  the  meddling  })y  the  Elder  Statesmen  with  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth  be  corriact,  he 
certainly  did  not  see.  But,  you  will  say,  if  Mar- 
quis Ito  and  the  rest  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  are 
figures  of  Yesterday,  how  comes  it  that  his  Maj- 
esty tlie  Emperor  so  frequently  acts  upon  the 
advice  of  these  statesmen.  Is  not  your  Emperor 
the  greatest  of  the  great  in  your  country  ?  To 
that  we  answer  :  With  all  his  sacredness  and 
wisdom,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Nippon  is  still  human. 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  came  to  know  a  number  of  young 
men.  He  has  never, — ^gracious  monarch  thii 
he  is, — forgotten  for  a  moment  with  what  de- 
votion they  served  the  imperial  cause,  with  what 
Titanic  efforts  they  brought  back  the  throne  of 
the  imperial  house  to  power.  The  real  giant 
builders  of  his  throne  are  no  more.  There  re- 
main with  him,  however,  men  who  had  known 
the  gn^at  dead,  who  had  served  him  and  their 
country  in  a  humbler  capacity.  These  are  the 
Elder  Statesmen  of  to-day.     Moreover,  the  Bm- 
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peror  was  a  mere  youth  when  he  ascendeii  tlie 
august  throne  of  his  father.  The  Elder  States- 
men of  to-day  were  not  very  much  older  than 
he.  The  Emperor  waxed  in  years,  in  power, 
and  in  wisdom.  So  did  the  New  Nippon,  and 
BO  did  the  men  whom  we  to-day  know  as  the 
Eider  Statesmea.  Tliey  grew  together.  As  the 
years  came  and  went,  in  the  going  they  took 
away  most  of  the  builders  of  Kew  Nippon  one 
hy  one.  Then  the  men  who  were  in  the  hum- 
liler  services  rose  to  power.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  his  majesty 
came  into  almost  constant  touch  with  Ito,  Yama- 
gata.  Matsukata.  and  Tnoiic.  The  state  was  still 
passing  through  a  formative  era.  There  were 
many  troublous  days,  and,  naturally,  the  trials 
of  state  HuSered  together  brought  all  these  men 
into  closer  touch.  There  sprang  up  between  his 
majesty  and  these  statesmen  a  tie  that  is  much 
Stronger  than  that  of  blood.     His  majesty  found 


it  always  pleasant,  and  often  profitable,  to  con- 
sult them,  and  he  many  times  acted  upon  their 
views  and  upon  the  facts  which  they  marshaled 
before  his  august  eyes.  In  their  day,  they 
served  their  imperial  master  and  their  country 
most  admirably.  Is  it  strange  or  unnatural  that 
his  majesty  should  confide  in  them  to-day  ?.  We 
who  have  an  undying,  unswerving,  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  who  believe  im- 
plicitly in  his  sovereign  wisdom, — we,  too,  re- 
member that  he  is  only  human,  after  all.  No 
b^ng  other  than  a  god  can  be  expected  to  arrive 
at  a  good  and  correct  judgment  upon  an  afiair 
80  tangled  as  the  final  adjustment  of  the  peace 
of  the  far  East, — if  be  have  only  incorrect  and  in- 
complete data.  To  us,  his  people,  he  has  given 
so  many  examples  of  the  loftiness  of  his  vision 
ami  his  judgment  that  there  is  no  room  loft  to 
question  either.  When  his  cabinet  and  privy 
council  are  made  up  of  men  thoroughly  compe- 
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tent  to  furnish  his  majesty  with  ample  and  com- 
plete data,  history  has  yet  to  record  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  faith  of  his  people  has  been 
disappointed.  With  us,  the  Emperor  is  always 
above  criticism,  al)0ve  reproach.  It  all  depends 
upon  tlie  correctness  and  fullness  of  the  data 
presented  to  his  majesty.  But  the  cabinet  and 
the  councilors  have  very  often  been  at  fault. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  name  of  Marquis  Ito  was 
very  much  before  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  Chino-Xippon  War.  In  some  quarters,  out- 
side of  Nippon,  it  has  come  to  be  the  habit  of 
talking  about  lliis  war  as  though  it  had  been  the 
personal  property  of  Marquis  ito.  The  army 
and  the  navy  did  wonders,  but  their  work  was 
discounted  somewhat  because  they  fought  against 
Chinamen.  At  Shimonoseki  there  was  a. bit  of 
admirable  diplomatic  work  accomplished.  The 
fact  that  our  foreign  office  was  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Mutsu  is  not  remembered  in 
the  West.  The  Occident  has  ears  for  the  name 
of  Marquis  Ito  only.  When  the  defeat  of  our 
diplomacy  involved  us  with  dishonor  the  West 
credited  the  accomplishment  to  Marquis  Ito. 
The  West  was  correct.  Tlie  amazing  thing  was 
that  this  saine  West  could  find  in  this  liumilia- 
tion  a  vast  deal  of  wisdom.  As  if  the  triple  alli- 
ance of  that  day  could  have  carried  out  its  threat. 
As  if  tiiese  three  wise  powers, — very  wise  to 
their  own  self-interests, — could  afford  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain  to  the  appalling  ex- 
tent of  risking  a  war  in  far- Eastern  waters  ! 

Neither  Ito  nor  I  none,  neither  Matsukata  nor 
Yamagata,  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  maker  of  the  New  Nippon.  That  honor  b<j- 
longs  to  three  great  men,  chiefly, — Saigo,  Kido, 
and  Okubo,  and  partially  to  Prince  Iwakura  and 
Prince  Sanjo.  The  Polder  Statesmen  who  sur- 
vive were  their  clerks  and  assistants.  Those 
were  the  days  of  great  things.  These  men 
knew  the  giants — the  master  creators  ;  they 
worked  under  tludr  guidance,  and  succeeded  in 
weaving  for  themselves  a  halo  out  of  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  greater  lights.  The  Elder  States- 
men, who  have  accomplished  many  good  and 
profitable  works  for  their  country,  are  gifted 
men  of  ability — nothing  more. 

The  schoolbooks  of  the  West  would  have  us 
believe  tiiat  Marquis  Ito  is  the  autlior  of  thc^ 
constitution  of  Nippon.  The  AVest  believers 
this,  and  Marquis  Ito  appears  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  this  is  the  truth.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  following  information,  threadbare  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of  Nippon,  may  be  news  to 
Americans  : 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  1868,  the 
birth -year  of  the  New  Nippon.  The  great  Oku- 
bo memorialized  the  throne.    He  hailed  the  com- 


ing of  the  new  day  for  the  land,  and  prayed  the 
imperial  master  of  Nippon  that  from  that  day 
on  the  people  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
more  intimate  association  with  the  sacred  person- 
ality and  the  gracious  w^isdom  of  the  sovereign 
and  with  the  affairs  of  state.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  March  of  that  year,  not  many  davs  after 
the  memorial  of  Okubo  had  been  presented,  his 
majesty  stood  in  the  historic  palace  of  Nijo,  in 
the  city  of  Kioto,  and  declared,  under  oath,  to 
the  assembled  multitude  : 

1.  Public  meetings  shall  be  organized  and  adminis- 
trative affairs  shall  be  decided  by  general  deliberation. 

2.  Governors  and  governed  shall  devote  themselves 
to  the  good  of  the  nation. 

3.  All  the  civil  and  military  officials  shall  endeavor 
to  encourage  individual  industries  in  all  classes,  and  to 
call  forth  their  active  characteristics. 

4.  The  unwise  defective  customs  hitherto  prevailing 
shall  be  corrected. 

5.  Useful  knowledge  shall  be  introduced  from  the 
outside  world,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  the  empire 
shall  1)6  amplified. 

The  Emperor  who  spoke  these  oracular  sen- 
tences was  an  (Oriental  despot  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  literally  a  son  of  Heaven  in  tlie  eyes  of  bis 
people.  Behind  him  were  the  great  figures  of 
Okul)o,  Kido,  Saigo,  and  Goto.  As  to  Ito  and 
Inout'*,  we  do  not  know  where  they  were.  The 
work  of  Count  Itagaki,  the  apostle  of  popular 
rights  and  individual  liberty,  has  shaped  the 
model  for  tlie  constitution  of  Nippon,  but  the 
five  Sacred  Oaths  have  passed  into  history  and 
are  really  the  foundations  upon  which  many 
scholars,  secretaries,  and  clerks  have  built  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Nippon.  Marquis 
Ito  was  the  author  of  this  immortal  work  in  the 
same  way  that  l^oswell  was  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous -'Life  of  Dr.  Johnson." 

To  stand  on  the  crater  of  a  volcano  of  which 
the  fires  were  the  passions  and  dreams  of  a 
nation  passing  from  death  into  a  new-born  life, 
a  nation  blinded  by  the  very  light,  dazed  and 
groping  its  way  like  a  man  struck  by  noon  in  a 
midnight  hour,  to  read  in  the  future  through  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  to  map  out  wisely  the  future 
of  a  people, — that  is  the  work  of  a  seer.  This  was 
the  work  of  Okubo.  It  was  quite  different  from 
the  work  of  Ito.  The  compass  had  been  set,  and 
the  chart  all  mapped  out,  and  then  Marquis  Ito 
was  able  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 

It  is  a  good  and  gracious  thing  to  grow  old 
in  a  good  and  great  work.  Too  often,  however, 
is  To-day  burdened  with  the  dead  of  Yesterday. 
Those  who  belong  to  Yc^sterday  do  not  always 
remember  that  they  are  dead.  There  is  the  pity 
of  it.  But  when  the  virtue  of  Yesterday  turns 
out  to  be  the  curse  of  To-day, — this  is  the  story 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  Nippon. 


A   NEW    ERA   FOR   THE    METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM    OF  ART.* 

BY  CHARLES  DE   KAV. 

[About  the  middle  of  October,  Sir  CaspHr  Punlon  Clarke,  formerly  director  of  tlie  South  Kensington  Art 
Museum,  LoodoD,  assumes  the  directorsliiii  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  will  mean  a  new  rigime 
for  New  Vork's  famous  art  collection,  h»  Mr.  He  K«y  clearly  Khows  in  the  fc)llowi[ig  pages.— The  EDITOR.] 


THS  evolution  of  a  great  museum  is  in  itBv.U 
B,  thing  to  watch  with  interest,  merely  for 
the  spectacle,  as  the  objects  it  contains  increase, 
as  gallery  is  added  to  gallery,  wing  to  central 
edifice,  and  as  through  the  constant  necessity  of 
rearranging  exhibits  a  more  orderly  and  com-, 
prehensive  sequence  is  impressed  on  the  whole. 
This,  too,  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  a 
museum  in  its  function  as  an  aid  to  education. 
It  makes  wide  sections  of  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  nrta  of  other  lands  and  vanisliod  civili- 
izations.  tcacheB  artisans  the  forms  and  meth- 
ods employed  by  modern,  old,  and  ancient  men 
to  produce  a  given  effect,   suggests  to  artists 
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new  combinations  of  old  ideas,  and  communi- 
cates to  inventive  minds  the  spark  that  may  set 
them  in  creative  motion.  Certain  marbles  on 
the  Parthenun  at  Athens  brought  by  Lord  Elgin 
to  London  which  at  last,  after  a  caitipaign  of  de- 
traction,  found  a  pi^rmanent  home  in  the  British 
Museum  furnished  the  late  George  Frederick 
Watts  with  the  keynote  of  his  composition  in 
painting  and  of  his  style  in  sculpture.  The 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  preserved  in  Florence 
and  Rome  have  influenced  profoundly  many 
sculptors  and  painters,  such  as  Mecnierin  Brus- 
sels and  Auguste  Rodin  in  Paris.  Portraits  by 
Velasquez  and  Ter  norch  have  started  Manet 
and  Whistler  along  their  artistic  careers,  the  one 
by  his  distinction  and  simplicity  in  the  use  of 
color,  the  other  by  his  marvelous  technical  skill. 
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When  Prince  Albert  laid  at  South  Kensing- 
ton the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Institute,  who  would  iiave  imag- 
ined that  the  cIobo  of  tha  century  would  find 
London  endowed  with  the  grand  art  palace 
which  has  done  so  inucii  to  raise  craftsmen's 
standards  in  the  British  Empire  ?  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  as  it  is  still  called  in  the 
vernacular,  contains  more  of  the  art  of  India 
than  India  itself,  gives  one  an  oversight  of  Ital- 
ian renaissance  as  scarcely  an  Italian  museuin 
can  offer,  presents  the  arts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  in  sequence  of  centuries,  and  supplies 
an  endless  variety  of  objects  to  the  artisans 
and  art  students  who  flock  to  London  for  edu- 
cation. Compared  with  the  South  Kensington 
the  best  equipped  of  American  museums  is  only 
a  beginning.  The  emigration  of  the  chief  di- 
rector of  that  museum  to  New  York  marks  a 
determination  to  place  tho  Metropolitan  at  the 
head  of  a  ti-uly  national  plan  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  art  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Metropolitan  is  on!y  on  the  threshold  of 
its  career.  Those  who  may  have  expected  com- 
plete efficiency  from  this  museum  in  the  short 
term  of  its  existence  must  have  believed  in 
miracles,  and  certainly  were  not  aware  of  the 
difGcultiee  under  which  its  board  of  tniatees 
labored  to  make  ends  meet.  Unlike  the  South 
'  Kensington  it  began  in  private  initiative  ;  and 
although  a  site  and  a  bnilding  were  provided  by 
the  city,  the  larger  the  edifice  became,  and  the 
more  extended  and  valuable  the  collections  grew, 
the  heavier  .weighed  tho  expenses  for  conduct- 
ing the  museum.     (Ibservethat  tlie  word   mu- 


seum has  taken  on  the  meaning  of  a  place  where 
works  of  art  are  preserved  for  inspection — a  kind 
of  art  cemetery.  London  had  the  British,  the 
Soane,  and  the  Royal  Architectural  museums,  as 
well  as  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings,  when 
the  South  Kensington  was  started,  while  New 
York  had  none  of  these  institutions  when  the 
Metropolitan  was  founded.  In  the  endeavor  to 
supply  the  absence  of  these  diversified  museums 
the  Metropolitan  necessarily  scattered  its  energy, 
and  at  one  time,  for  a  term  of  years,  attempted 
to  maintain  an  art  school  ;  all  this  without  au 
endowment,  relying  on  the  slender  income  from 
entrance  feoa  on  the  days  when  the  public  was 
not  admitted  free  of  charge,  the  annual  dues  of 
associate  members,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
trustees  when  confronted  by  the  inevitable  def- 
icit. That  the  collections  grew  notwithstanding 
was  due  to  the  generosity  of  donors.  But  now 
the  income  from  tlie  princely  bequest  of  Mr. 
Rogers  enables  the  museum  to  purchase  on  its 
own  account,  and  no  longer  leaves  its  enlarge- 
ment to  the  uncertainty  of  donations. 

All  this  does  not  solve,  however,  the  problem 
of  running  expenses  and  of  salaries  for  compe- 
tent curators  of  the  different  sections  into  which 
the  collections  naturally  fall,  the  wages  of  guards 
and  employees,  and  the  costs  which  the  mete 
maintenance  of  edifice  and  collections  entail. 
What  tho  Metropolitan  needs  is  another  Rogers 
to  bequeath  a  huge  sum  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  applied  to  the  costs  of  maintenance, 
t'ould  this  be  secured,  the  museum  might  as- 
sume at  once  that  lead  among  institutions  of  the 
kind  which  is  proper  to  so  large  a  community. 


r  ktonf:  ih  closiko. 
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The  Metropolitan  b  a  s 
been  fortunate  in  ita  presi- 
dents. Mesers.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand,  and  Frederick  W. 
Rhinelander  were  no  figure- 
beads.  Kacli  was  a  lover  of 
art  and  a  collector,  and  each 
gave  as  much  care  and  time 
to  the  management  of  the 
museum  as  to  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  Messrs.  John- 
ston and  Marquand  were 
business  men,  and  although 
the  late  Mr.  Khinelander 
had  little  training  in  affairs, 
his  devotion  to  the  business 
of  the  museum  was  inces- 
sant. He  worked  early  and 
late,  and  perhaps  it  was  his 
excessive  conscientious- 
ness, urging  bim  on  to  more 
labor  tlian  his  health  could 
bear,  that  shortened  his  life  ; 
at  least,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  those  who  saw  much  of 
him  that  he  was  undertak- 
ing more  of  the  drudgery  of 
routine  work  as  president 
than  was  safe.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  readers 
of  the  splendid  gifts  to  the 
museum  made  by  President 
Marquand — the  gallery  of 
old  masters  which  bears  his 
name,  the  great  terra-cotta 

bas-relief  by  one  of  the  Del-  john  tayli 

la  Robbias,  and  many  other 
exhibits  of  great  value  are 

witnesses  to  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  col- 
lections, and  as  monuments  to  his  generosity  and 
public  spirit. 

Not  less  fortunate  is  the  museum  in  the  new 
president,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  as  a 
collector  of  rare  porcelains,  tapestries,  bronzes, 
and  paintings  by  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
recalls  the  amateurs  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Iiong  ago  the  museum  received  from  Mr.  Mor- 
gan most  valuable  gifts  of  Onental  porcelains 
and  ancient  gold-work.  Trained  by  his  long 
residence  abroad  in  the  difficult  art  of  selecting 
the  fine  from  the  mass  of  base  art  with  which 
Enrope  abounds,  and  accustomed  to  the  tricks  by 
which  falsiBers  try  to  delude  purchasers, — a 
aufllerer  now  and  then,  as  all  collectors  must  be, 
from  the  wiles  of  the  fabricator  of  antiques, — Mr, 
Morgan  steps  into  the  presidency  of  the  Metro- 
politan prepared  as  few  mim  arc  to  exercise  the 


(From  the  oil  painting  br  Bonnat.) 

office  with  the  knowledge  acquired  during  a  lif^ 
spent  in  collecting,  and  equippeit,  besides,  with 
the  natural  taste  of  a  connoisseur. 

It  is  ho  who  has  selected  the  new  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  in  the  person  of  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke,  the  late  general  manager  of  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington,  with  whose  at- 
tainments and  merits  he  has  been  long  familiar. 
With  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Morgan  anti  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  director  the  Metropolitan  has 
l«gun  another  era,  which  is  likely  to  differ  as 
greatly  from  the  period  recently  completetf  as 
New  Vork  of  the  coming  century  differs  from 
New  York  of  the  last. 

Sir  Purdon  Clarke  being  the  choice  of  the 
new  president,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  have 
a  freer  hand  than  the  late  Mr,  di  Cesnola  ;  and 
since  be  has  gcown  up  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  and  seen  it  develop  into  a  mighty 
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its  mannm^uipiit  roquir.'s  an  cxocutii 

liuBV  to  ilo  moi-o  timii  oUfnd  to  the  ninning  of 

ihe'muscuin,  one  w})0  Las  to  leave  tl)e  expert's 

work  to  til"  curators  of  the  several  dcpaftmonts. 

and  for  liis  part  nltcml  lo  llio  hiisiiiess  siile  nli 

!^ir  CaBpMi'    I'lirdoii  Clarke 
Ireland  for  uothiiifi  i  li-- ]ia><  li 


I  rounil  alxnU.  In- 
lection  so  lartrc  tlial, 
ail  to.-. 


.L'ift  tlL:.l 


cotiiiijoniy  iiiurk^s.  wliaii'ver  liis  uri^j;- 
inal  Block  or  descent,  tlie  man  wlio 
liappene  to  !iave  the  -ould  sod" 
under  him  when  first  he  stands  upon 
hie  feet.  He  poBsesses  tbe  vein  of 
humor  that  saves  an  official  from 
the  imiiiovaMe  mask  of  tlio  Philis- 
tine and  permits  mere  civilians  to 
have  their  own  opiniiin».  even  as  to 
a  work  of  n  rt.  wii  hout  making  them 
feel  that  tlii'V  have  IrcBpassed  on 
(ifficinl  ground.  In  ccrlaiii  liraiiches 
(if  art  In'  is  regarded  as  an  expert. — 
as  for  example  architecture,  to  the 
studyof  wliicli  he  devoted  the  eiirly 
years  ••t  hia  lile  ;  oKjectH  of  the 
Italian  renaissance,  and  mtHlern  and 
ancient  Oriental  art  works,  which 
lie  li»s  studied  in  India  as  well  as 
in  all  tho  jml-lie  ;nid  ].rivate  col- 
Ic'tioiiH  of  Kiirope  and  .\merica.  ' 

His    long   voy:int-8   in   search   of 
ol.jects  t'l  fill  tiie  friips  in    the  re- 
markahh'  roUectioiis  of  the  South 
Kensiujiton  have  pre]mred  him  in 
thcliest  way  tn  understand  the  dif- 
ference iiptweeii  one  oliject  actnally 
i)[  a  given  period  and  another  mftdc 
at  a  much  later  diite  in  slavish  imi- 
tation '-i   the   old.     Such  distinc- 
tions are  of  importance  tn  mnsenins, 
heeaiise  many  who  consult  the  ox- 
liihits  are  in  sean-ii  of  authentic  doc- 
iiiiieiUs  r.r  are  fi'Ilowing  out  some 
"t  iifiitii'm.'ri.      I'ompaiative    Study,   estahlishing 
some  theory  or  romliatiiig  some  er- 
ror,  and    need,  liefoi-o  everything 
else,  the   closest  approach   to   exactness   th&t  is 
possilile.      It  is  not  iH'iiuty  that  fonns  the  oon- 
trolliiig  iniliieuce  in  liie  actjuisitiim  of  exhibits 
foraniusetim, — history  and  science  are  of  greater 
importani-e.     rnfortunalely,  the  tendency  in  all 
niusenms  is  to  forget,  umler  the  rightful  claims 
of  science  and  historv,  that  U'aulv  also  has  a 
right  (■>  ).e  heard.     Tliis  is  .me  of  the  dangers 
lliiii    Imyers    tor    nin.=eums    run,     N.)t    having 
heauiv  alwavs   lief.iri'  thi'Ui  as  the  lirst  consider- 
a(iou,'llj.'y  griidtiidlylM'.'om.-  tlnlh-.l  .m  that  side 
an.l  hisi-  too  much  their  delicacy  of  perception 
as    regards   pure    .'harm    and    loveliness,     llie 
fact  is  that  ihey  are  exiH^eteil  to  cater  to  every- 

The  student  of  the  history  of  art,  the  arclinol- 
ogist  and  ethnologist,  find  many  hideous  things 
attractive,  owing  to  all  sorts  of  consideratiom 
foreign  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  hut  these  leave 
the  worshiper  of  heauiy.  who  has  no  snch 
thoughts,  iiiori'  than  in.lilforeni, :  h.'  is  iwined, 
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and  his  senses  are  outra^eil,  by  tli<!  spectacle. 
It  is  then  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  that  famil- 
iar exclamation.  "  And  they  call  this  a  museum 
ot  art !  " 

One  may  say  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  that  his 
life  as  purveyor  of  exhibits  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington has  not  made  of  him  a  scientific  Philis- 
tine, has  not  extinguished  in  him  the  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful  by  too  great  stress  laid  on 
what  is  useful  to  a  well -equipped  museum.  ISe 
it  a  freshness  of  spirit  inborn,  or  the  liveliness 
of  mind  which  is  won  by  travels  conducted 
with  a  purpose,  he  belongs  to  the  n 
sons  whose  minds  have  not  fallen 
From  sheer  weariness,  soiuf!  peopli 
well  as  laymen,  take  their  refuge  ii 
art  as  others  do  in  those  of  religion; 
their  feelings  against  any  impressioi 
certain  categories  of  thought.  Tht 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  has  escaped 
He  lias  the  open  mind  and  resilier 
that  fit  liitn  to  undertake  a  fresh  venture  under 
conditions  entirely  different  from  those  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  He  has  the  polish  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  tlie  wisdom  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  irritated  by  the  thousand  and  one  iiap- 


■ceptive  per- 

1  dogmas  oi 
ind  fence  iu 
1  outside  of 

this  pitfall. 


(Car&tor  ot  palDtlnge  and  acting  director  In  the  absence  ot  Sir  Pardon  Clarke. 


peniugs  which  occur  to  a  pei'sou  in  charge  of  a 
public  or  semi-public  office.  Such  a  man  the  Met- 
ropolitan needs.  It  is  almost  incredible  what 
propositions  the  director  of  a  great  museum  re- 
ceives from  persons  who  misunderstand  com- 
pletely the  functions  of  such  an  institute. 

The    Metropolitan    differs    in    many   respects 
Crotn  the  museums  under  governmental  control 
in  Europe.     The  site  in  Central   Park  and  the 
buihiing  itself  belong  to  the  city,  but  the  exhib- 
its are  the  property  of  a  private  corporation. 
This  state  of  affairs  secures  the  museum  from 
dangerous  attentions  on  the  part  of  politicians 
who  might  otherwise  dictate  to  tlie  management 
and  stuff  the  museum  with  officials  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
positions.    On  the  other  baud,  the  museum  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State  ;  neither  has  it  relations  with 
art  museums,  galleries,  and  schools  in  other  cities 
of  the  Union.     A  friendly  connection  exists  with 
Columbia  University  by  way  of  lectures  on  art 
given  at  the  museum  by  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  these  are  only  tentative.     There- 
fore, such  a  position  as  the  South  Kensington 
holds  with   respect  to  art  schools  and  museums 
in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,   Wales,    and 
Ireland    can     scarcely    b  e 
imagined    tor    the   Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The  South  Kensington  is 
essentially  a  working  mu- 
seum under  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  lends  exhib- 
its to  provincial  centers  and 
establishes  prizes  for  art 
students  who  come  up  to 
London  from  many  provin- 
cial art  schools.  It  took  up 
a  burden  which  the  Royal 
Academy  and  its  art  Bchoo! 
could  not  carry  through,  if 
the  academicians  bad  been 
willing  to  attempt  it,  and 
its  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  education  is 
fixed  As  compared  with 
the  South  Kensington,  our 
museum  finds  itself  in  a  to- 
tally different  position  to- 
ward the  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  artschoolaof  this 
country.  In  time,  perhaps, 
reciprocal  relations  might 
be  established  with  certain 
large  cities  like  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buf- 
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and  State  jealousy  works  relentlessly  and  with 
everfresii  vim  to  diminish  in  all  possible  ways 
the  "surquedry"  of  New  York.  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  Pliiladdphia  regard  witii  haggard 
uyos  the  tendency  of  tlieir  art  students  and 
artists  to  gather  in  New  York.  Tliey  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  so  estahlisli  their  own  mu- 
seums and  schools  ns  to  keep  their  artists  and 
sCudenta  ut  home,  Just  as  New  York  liereelf  is 
gradually  building  up  a  combination  of  achoola. 
museums,  clubs,  and  art  neighborhoods  which 
constantly  tends  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  pro- 
longed residence  in  Kiirope.  In  this  campaign 
against  the  exile  of  American  artists  the  Metro- 
politan has  already  played  its  part,  and  under 
tlie  auspices  of  its  new  managers  is  certain  to 
double  its  efficiency, 

A  museum  which  contains  such  paintings  as 
the  Duke  of  Jtichmond  with  greyhound  by  An- 
thony van  Ilyck.  the  old  lady  anil  the  Hille 
Bobbe  of  Haarlem  l>y  Fi-anz  Hals,  the  portrait 
of  Henry  G.  Marquand  by  Sargent,  the  land- 
scapes by  Martin  luid  Inness,  the  elderly  man  by 
Itenibrandt.  and  the  Dutch  interior  by  Vermeer 
van  Delft  offers  examples  of  portraiture  that 
paiutera  can  study  and  study  again.  In  ancient 
art  the  museum  ])osscgses  a  great  prize  in  the 


{Gltt  of  the  late  Ueorf  Q.  Maniuaad.} 

falo,  and  Pt.  Louis,  which  have  the  necessary 
buildings  for  exhibitions,  and  the  art  schools 
whose  pupils  might  value  honors  given  by  the 
Metropolitan.  Something  in  this  nature  is  al- 
ready carried  on  in  a  small  way  l.iy  the  New 
York  School  c)f  Art,  whirh  offers  scholarships 
to  selected  pupils  in  art  schools  of  other  cities, 
enabling  the  winners  lo  sjwnd  one  or  more  win- 
ters at  the  New  York  school  without  charge 
for  inatruction.  It  is  possible  that  by  some  gen- 
eral system  and  by  working  along  these  lines  the 
Metropolitan  might  carry  its  infiueiice  and  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  its  collections  lo  ait  stu- 
dents far  beyomi  the  liorders  of  the  State. 

One  didiculty  in  carrying  out  even  partially 
a  scheme  like  that  in  Knglund  is  the  question  of 
distance  between  New  York  and  most  of  those 
centers  when'  interest  in  art  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  form  schools  and  support  galleries  ;  another 
is  the  spirit  of  State  pride,  which  will  oppos<! 
anything  that  looks  like  recognizing  New  Vork 
as  the  general  ait  center.  In  I-'ranco  and  Eng- 
land there  never  has  been  any  question  of  the 
primacy  of  Paris  and  London  in  such  matters, 
and  very  naturally,  since  Paris  and  London  are 
not  only  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  the 
two  countries,  but  the  seats  of  national  gov- 
ernment.   Colonial  jealousies  frustrated  the  plan 


i-hnrfti-lcr  frequently  pi 
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Iironze  biga  found  near  Miniteleonu  di  Spi>l<-ti) 
in  the  old  Etruscan  cuuntry.  the  like  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  Rome.  Florence,  or  Perugia. 
To  this  category  belongs  a  wonderful  bronne 
tripod  covered  with  figures  in  relief,  now  on  its 
way  to  New  York,  which,  like  tbo  bigu.  shows 
the  influence  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  on  the 
art  of  the  Etruscans.  The  ancient  glass,  the 
Egyptian  and  Cypriote  antiquities,  the  Bishop 
collection  of  Chinese  jades,  the  Crosby  collection 
of  musical  instruments,  are  so  com[>lete  that  no 
one  but  a  specialist  need  seek  further.  In  scul|>- 
ture  the  Willard  casts  cover  a  large  section  of 
the  statuary  preserved  in  European  niuseuuis. 
Of  American  painting  and  sculpture  there  is  a 
fair  beginning,  which  the  trustees  hope  to  see 


enlarged  by  gifts  from  collectoi-s  of  native  art. 
The  nucleus  is  here  for  a  very  distinguished 
museum  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  which  re 
quires,  not  only  enlargement,  but  complete  re- 
arrangement, BO  that  a  student  can  find  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  the  object  which  he  is 
seeking,  whether  it  be  prehistoric  art.  the  handi- 
work of  Indians  of  the  Kaat  or  the  West,  ancient 


(Olft  to  (he  muHBum  by  the  lale  Henry  G.  Marqiuind.) 

classic  art.  or  whether  it  be  that  of  extinct 
nations  like  the  Habylonians,  the  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans,  or  Komau,  Hoinanesque,  medieval,  or 
Renaissance  art. 

That  the  present  collections  are  not  arranged 
to  the  best  effect  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  eni- 
barrassment  caused  by  the  claim  of.  donors  to 
have  their  gifts  kept  together.  To  insure  this 
the  lale  Mr.  Ileber  Bishop  furnished  with  a  spe- 
cific decoration  the  interior  of  a  gallery,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  collection  of  jades 
and  no  other  should  occupy  that  room.  The 
question  confronts  the  director  how  to  place  ob- 
jects in  historical  sequence  and  according  t<i 
origin  in  different  parts  of  the  world  when 
they  are  scattered  through  different  collections 
presented  to  the  museum  with  a  proviso  attached. 
If  any  one  can  solve  these  knots,  it  will  be  a  man 
like  Sir  J'urdon,  who  has  snavity  and  diplomatic 
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y  liudier  D.  Murlln,    Ultl  to  the 


a  number  of  amatean.) 


fitifSBO.  and  thi;  silvi'r  toiifrm.'  of  llit;  Irisliiinin. 
His  t;isk  will  he  considurubly  litrlitcnetl  when 
tlio  ni'w  wiufi  is  cniuiilftccl  on  Fillli  Avenue 
nortli  of  till-  [irt'sciit  cast  f«(,'ailf'.  KvtintuuUy,  a 
aoutliiirn  f.\t<'nsi(in  will  lie  built,  making  the 
front  on  Kiftli  Avenue  about  oiw  tliouHinul  feet 


long, 
all  the 


roundel  ( 


ick-wnd-stoni!  edilici.'  wliicli  IiouBod 
I'tioiiB  up  to  the  timn  tlii'  cust  wing 
.  will  l>e  a  central  budy  ;it  kst,  Bur- 
1  four  Bides  by  a  pavallclii^rjuti  of 
pray  stone.  Tlio  new  winf;  will  alTord  a  cliaiice 
to  brinj;  "wt  many  ob.iei'ts  not  shown  bufuie  and 
fill  tbr'fTiLi.fi  of  eoUtTtions  by  frrsh  purchases, 
and  lit  l!ie  siime  time  get  tb'-'wfiole  mass  of  ex- 
hibilM  inio  some  yequcnce  aucording  lo  rnt'o  and 


pen<: 


an.)  <i 


rifTiii. 


No  doul>t  lit  [U'esriit  llii;  iidliifnce  and  prac- 
tical usefuluesa  of  the  museum  arc  not  what 
they  could  bo  after  a  judieinus  handling  of  its 
resources  and  jirojiiTiv.  The  experii'nce  of  the 
art  school  annex  uiiiy  hiiv.-  discnuraKvil  the  trus- 
tees at  the  time,  thougli  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 


sitnulion  iiuw  is  much  more  favorable  than  it 
was  tlu'n.  Neither  sjmce  nor  income  was  bo  pro- 
pitious as  now.  I'erbape  the  lesson  it  taught  was 
to  have  the  art  school  elsewhere  than  under  the 
roof  of  the  trmseum  proper,  because  it  is  very 
diflicult  tu  carry  it  on  in  close  GonnectioQ  wiUi 
a  public  Imilding  visited  daily  by  thousands 
of  peLiple.  A  nuiBeuni  has  to  be  watched  by  de- 
tect ivi-s  and  guards,  closed  and  opened  at  regular 
hours,  anil  managed  like  clockwork.  A  school 
of  art  is  necessarily  a  realm  apart,  iu  whicb  an 
entirely  dilTerent  spirit  reigns.  The  two  do  not 
work  widl  tofrelher.  Indeed,  tlie  Itoyal  Acad- 
emy in  London  and  the  National  Academy  in 
New  York  have  not  been  very  fortunate  with 
their  several  art  achoois,  though  each  grew  from 
an  art  8<;hool  as  a  nueleus.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  tlie  new  director  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  home  school,  let  alone  the  connections  to 
bo  made  with  others  out  of  town,  provided  he 
proposes  to  introduce  bere  something  like  the 
system  at  South  Kensington. 


•■.'  ^ 


WHAT  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  IS  PLANNING  FOR 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDMUND  J.   JAMES. 


[Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  one  of  the  most  advanced  administrators  of  educational  work  in  this  country,  has 
given  up  the  presidency  of  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  111.,  to  become  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
University,  at  Urbana-Champaign.  Since  Dr.  James  is  a  man  of  original  and  creative  mind  in  his  field,  we  have 
asked  him  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  what  he  means  to  do  at  Urbana  and  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  the  place  and  function  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  article  presented  herewith  supplies  the 
answer.    Dr.  James  is  to  be  installed  this  month,  with  exercises  lasting  from  the  17th  to  the  19th. — The  Editor.] 


I  LOOK  to  see  the  University  of  Illinois  do 
some  things  which  no  existing  university 
does,  and  I  hope  it  will  lead  the  way  along  cer- 
tain paths  which  I  am  sure  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  surely  travel. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hope  to  see  it  grow  at  the 
top  and  lop  off  at  the  bottom  until  it  becomes  a 
true  university.  I  trust  it  will  erelong  leave 
much  to  the  high  school  and  the  college,  which 
it  is  now  doing,  and  press  forward  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  work  of  the  university  on 
its  educational  side, — namely,  the  very  hipjhest 
and  most  careful  training  of  the  youth  of  our 
community  for  all  the  various  callings  for  which 
a  long  scientific  training  based  on  adequate  pre- 
paratory .work  is  valuable  or  necessary.  Such 
work  few  institutions  in  this  country  are  doing 
at  present, — and  none  of  them  adequately.  In 
this  I  hope  Illinois  will  do  its  part. 

But  the  institution  will  go  further  in  two  or 
three  directions,  at  any  rate. 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  become  a  great  civil- 
service  academy,  preparing  men  and^women  es- 
pecially for  the  work  of  government  in  locality, 
State,  and  nation.  Our  civil-service  laws  passed 
in  so  many  States,  and  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  eflBcient,  mean,  not  only  that  politics  in 
the  colloquial  sense  must  be  cut  out  of  our  pub- 
lic administration,  but  that  those  who  seek  posi- 
tions in  our  public  service  shall  be  qualified  in 
general  and  trained  in  particular  for  such  posts. 
Special  training  of  a  scientific  character  will, 
then,  be  more  and  more  required  for  important 
positions  in  the  administration  of  city,  county, 
State,  and  nation.  And  this  training  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  will  give,  turning  out  men 
and  women  qualified  for  the  civil  service,  as 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  turn  out  men  quali- 
fied for  the  military  and  the  naval  service. 

TO  SERVE  the  state. 

Again,  the  University  of  Illinois  will  become 
more  and  more  the  scientific  arm  of  the  State 


government,  as  the  governor  and  his  assistants 
are  the  executive  arm  and  the  judges  and  courts 
of  justice  are  the  judicial  ami.  Every  State  is 
to-day  undertaking  functions  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  which  careful  and  long-continued 
scientific  investigations  are  necessary, — investi- 
gations requiring  the  existence  of  large  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories,  with  permanent  staffs  of 
scientific  men.  All  such  work  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  university,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  does  tliis  work  will  it  develop  more  and  more 
into  a  great  scientific  department  of  tlie  State 
administration.  A  remarkable  beginning  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  made  at  Illinois,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  scientific  depart- 
ments associated  with  the  university  as  given 
below. 

Still  further,  the  University  of  Illinois  will, 
or  at  any  rate  should,  undertake  another  task, — 
namely,  certain  of  the  functions  of  a  State  de- 
partment, or  ministry  of  education.  We  have 
in  Illinois,  as  in  most  other  American  States,  a 
State  superintendent  of  public  education,  whose 
duties,  however,  are  rather  narrowly  adminis- 
trative, looking  chiefly  to  the  enforcement  of 
legal  regulations  governing  the  action  of  school 
authorities.  We  have  no  public  official  inter- 
ested,— as  is  the  ministry  of  education  in  the 
German  states,  for  example, — in  the  function  of 
fostering  the  interest  of  education  in  general, 
lower  as  well  as  higher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
stock  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  community 
and  present  those  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  the  community.  Such  a  func- 
tion the  university  may,  in  certain  directions, 
very  properly  undertake.  Through  its  school  of 
education,  organizing  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
all  other  departments  of  the  university  for  this 
end,  it  may  bring  to  bear  its  expert  knowledge 
on  the  great  problems  of  education  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  and  inspire  the  community  in  this 
department  of  public  policy.  The  State  univer- 
sity, whatever  other  universities  may  do  or  not 


do,  ought  not  to  Tie  content  with  training  the 
teachers  fur  the  schools  as  they  oxist, — that  is 
part  of  its  work  asa  State  civil'Service  ticatietiiy, 
— it  should  all  the  tinio  he  iiivestigatintr  the 
question,  What  kind  of  schools  do  wo  n<-i-d.  and 
how  should  they  be  organized  and  integrated  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  and  hannonious  system  V 
These  are  some  of  the  things  1  expect  from 
the  l^tate  university  in  general,  and  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  particular. 

FOR    TKAINENO    MATUHK    MEN    AND    WOMKS. 

It  is  evident  enough,  from  the  above,  that  I 
regard  the  iiniversity  as  an  institution  to  train 
men  and  women,  and  not  boys  and  girls.  The 
latter  is  the  work  of  high  sohool  and  cullege,  and 
will  bo  ri-man<<ed  to  them  as  soon  as  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  has  developed  its  education  as  it  has 
developed  its  agriculture  and  its  industry. 

To  accomplish  all  these  things  the  university 
must, — and  this  ought  to  go  without  tht  ssay- 
ing. — train  men  and  women  of  high  moriil  char- 
acter, idealistic  aims,  and  untiring  energy.  It 
mast  naturally  d.'velop  and  train  tln>  schnlar. 


the  original  investigator.  Its  laboratories  muat 
be  centeru  of  research  :  its  halls  the  fonntaios  of 
purity,  truth,  honesty,  and  all  things  good  and 
beautiful  and  true. 

If  1  have  said  nothing  of  these  things  in  what 
goes  before,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  value  them, 
but  rather  because  1  regard  them  as  so  funda- 
mental that  they  do  not  need  mention.  Without 
them,  all  else  would  bo  in  vain.  Without  them 
as  foundations,  tlie  superstructure  would  ulti- 
mately fall  in  ruins,  no  matter  how  high  it  should 
ho  reared  or  how  massive  the  walls. 

BKmNsiNos  or  tuk  ikbtitution. 

The  University  of  Illinois  owes  its  foundation 
to  th<!  initiative  of  the  fedei'al  government  of 
the  Trnited  States. 

The  celebrated  Morrill  r>and  Grant  Act  of 
July  2,  ISG'i,  provided  that  to  each  .State  in  the 
Union  should  be  grante<l  thirty  thousand  acies- 
of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  to 
which  the  State  was  entitled  in  the  fedenl 
('ongress  for  the  establishment  and  support  "of 
at  least  one  college  whose  leading  object  should 
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be  (without  excluding  otlier  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies  and  including  military  tactics)  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
])rofe8sions  of  life." 

This  grant  of  lands  has  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  endowments  of  liigher 
eilucation  ever  made  either  by  the  State  or  the 
(Jhurch  or  private  individuals.  It  has  had,  in 
addition,  the  most  far-reaching  effects,  direct  and 
indirect,  in  stimulating  further  grants  by  State 
and  nation. 

At  least  one  institution  corresponding  to  the 
above  description  has  been  established  in  each 
State  as  the  result  of  this  grant,  to  whose  funds 
the  State  governments  have  in  almost  every  in- 
stance added  an  endowment  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  federal  government. 

In  some  cases  the  new  college  was  annexed 
to  or  incorporated  in  some  existing  institution. 
In  others  it  was  made  an  entirely  independent 
institution,  limited  to  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  still  others  it  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  great  State  university, 
with  all  the  departments  belonging  to  an  institu- 
tion properly  claiming  such  a  time-honored  name. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  original 
lands  constitute  an  endowment  fund  providing 
for  the  university  about  $33,000  a  year.  By 
later  acts,  the  federal  government  has  added  a 
yearly  contribution  of  $15,000  for  the  further 
endowment  of  these  land-grant  colleges,  and  an 
additional  $25,000  per  year  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  All  these  funds,  amounting  to 
$73,000  per  year,  go  to  the  University  of  Illi- 


nois. 


WHAT    THE    STATE    HAS    DONE. 


The  State  government  has  added  largely  to 
these  sums  for  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  last  Legislature,  for  ex- 
ample, appropriated  for  the  support  of  these 
departments  fully  $450,000,  or  six  times  as 
much  as  the  federal  government.  Besides  these 
sums,  the  State  has  made  large  appropriations 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  other  de- 
partments which  were  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  1862. 

In  a  word,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  not  only 
applied  conscientiously  to  the  purposes  indicated 
in  the  original  act  all  the  funds  which  Congress 
appropriated  therefor,  but  it  has  added  six  times 


as  much  for  these  same  purposes,  and  has,  in  ad- 
dition, provided  for  the  other  departments  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  into  a  full-fledged  university 
capable  of  answering  to  the  multiform  needs  of 
a  great  commonwealth.  The  small  contribution 
of  the  federal  government  has  thus  led  to  the 
expenditure  of  ten  times  as  much  by  the  State 
itself  for  higher  education.  Where  has  a  simi- 
lar grant  ever  produced  larger  returns  for  edu- 
cation in  the  history  of  any  time  or  country  ? 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  become  the 
largest  of  the  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence immediately  to  the  federal  grant  of  1862. 
Opened  for  work  on  March  2,  1868,  with  fewer 
than  fifty  students,  its  growth  for  the  first  twenty 
years  was  very  slow,  as  the  State  at  first  de- 
clined to  give  largely  in  addition  to  the  federal 
grant.  As  late  as  1890  its  faculty  numbered 
only  35,  and  the  student  body  418.  Since  that 
time,  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  colleges  and 
partly  by  the  increase  in  attendance  in  the  old 
departments,  the  number  of  students  has  grown 
to  3,725,  and  of  the  faculty  to  over  350. 
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To  the  original  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  (engineering,  architecture,  etc.) 
have  been  added  a  college  of  literature  and  arts, 
of  science,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and 
schools  of  music,  of  library  science,  of  pharmacy, 
and  of  education. 

In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  the 
graduate  school  connected  with  it  are  included 
all  the  subjects  of  instruction  of  the  modern 
university  not  embraced  in  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  except  those  offered  in  a  theological 
seminary. 

Associated  with  the  university  are,  besides 
the  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  State  en- 
gineering experiment  station  (the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  country),  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey, the  State  laboratory  of  natural  history, 
the  State  entomologist's  office,  and  the  State 
water  survey. 

Such  is  the  university  now.  What,  is  to  be 
its  future  ?  The  head  of  a  great  administrative 
enterprise  should  never  forget  the  answer  which 
Lincoln  once  made  to  a  committee  who  urged 
him  to  take  certain  action,  and  one  of  whom 
said  :  *<  Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  very  easy.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  so  and  it  is  done." 
*'  Ah,  no,  my  friends,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
do  not  understand.  I  have  very  little  influence 
with  this  administration."  So  a  university  pres- 
ident can  do  but  few  of  the  things  he  would  like 
to  do.     And  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
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THE  Uintah  rnilian  rtescrvutiijii,  lecently 
opcueil  to  settU'iiierit,  emhract's  tlie  valley 
of  the  Duchesiii!  Rivfr  and  its  tributaries  in 
northeasturn  I.' tab,  ami  was  created  by  executive 
order,  dated  October  3,  kSlil.  Hy  act  of  Con- 
gress, dated  May  j,  18ll4,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  au- 
thorized and  required  to  collect  ami  settle  upon 
this  reservation  all  or  so  many  of  the  Indians  of 
Utah  Territory  as  mijiht  be  induced  to  inhabit 
the  same.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  mat 
ter  to  get  the  Uto  Indians  to  occupy  the  reserva- 
tion. They  were  a  pLiwi-rful  and  warlike  tribe, 
divided  into  nunierfius  bands,  and  ranged  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  in  northwesiern  {'do- 
rado and  northeastern  Utah.  In  187;!,  there 
were  known  to  be  seven  tribes  of  the  Utes  of 
Utah  by  odicial  construction  located  upon  tliia 
reservation,  but  in  fact  roaming  over  other  parts 
of  the  country  most  of  tiio  time,  occasionally  as- 
Beniblintt  to  receive  such  supplies  as  wore  fur- 
nished them  by  the  (iovernment.  At  the  pres 
ent  time  but  three  tribes  arc  recognized,  beins 
the  Uintahs,  'Wliite  Rivers,  and  Uncom  pah  fires. 


Tbcsi'  Indians  now  reside  upon  the  reservation. 
According  to  the  allotments  made  to  them,  they 
number  1,151  persons. 

The  area  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  is  2,400,283  acres.  Of  tliiBarea,' 
1,010,000  acres,  consisting  of  timbered  moun- 
tains, mostly  lying  upon  the  northern  and  west- 
ern sides  of  the  reservation,  was  added  to  the 
I'intah  I'orest  Reserve  ;  about  Gl,(lOO  acreswaa 
withdrawn  for  reservoir  sites  ;  about  103,000 
acres  was  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  agricultural 
purposes  ;  'J76,000  acres  was  reserved  for  Indian 
grazing  lauds  and  timber  reserve  ;  12,020  acres 
was  disposed  of  by  act  of  Congress  as  mining 
claims  ;  the  Fort  Duchesne  military  reserve  oc- 
cupies 3,8(i0  acres,  ami  the  remainder,  approxi- 
mately 1.001), 001)  acres,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  make  3,772  homestead  claims,  was  Opened 
to  settlement  on  August  23,  1005. 

Within  recent  years,  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  reserve  throufth  the  discovery 
witliin  its  boundaries  of  large  deposits  of  asphalt 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  some  ui  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere.     The  principal  one  of  tlieae 
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Bubetances,  and  the  one  which  has  made  this 
locality  famoue,  is  called,  in  the  geological  re- 
ports, Uintsite.  It  is  more  generally  known  by 
its  trade  name  of  Gilaonite,  given  to  it  in  honor 
of  an  early  prospector  of  this  locality  named  S, 
H.  Gilson.  In  the  geological  reports,  Gilsonite 
is  described  as  being  a  black,  tarrv-looking  aub- 
stance  with  most  brilliant  luster,  normally  of 
absolutely  homogeneous  texture,  and  exceed- 
ingly brittle.  It  is  employed  generally  in  the 
manufacture  of  black,  low-grade  brusb  and  dip- 
ping varnishes,  and  for  ironwork,  for  insulated 
electric  wires,  and  for  coating  poles,  ties,  and 
piling,  and  is  a  substitute  for  vulcanized  rubber 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles.  It  was 
also  generally  believed  that  there  were  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals  within  this  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  prospecting  bad  been  pro- 
hibited within  its  boundaries  bad  a  tendency  to 
magnify  the  reports  in  circulation  relative  to  the 
mineral  ricbee  of  the  mountains. 

On  account  of  the  known  richness  of  the 
reservation  in  CJilsonite,  elaterite,  and  other  as- 
phalt substances,  taken  in  connection  with  tlui 
rumors  of  gold  and  silver  mines  that  the  reser- 
vation was  alleged  to  contain,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  certainty  that  it  these  lauds  were  simply 
thrown  open  to  entry  without  any  regulations 
there  would  be  a  rush  similar  to  those  which 
took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Oklahoma 
lands,  with  the  hardship,  violence,  and  IJood- 
shed  which  attended  those  openings.  In  order 
that  the  lands  might  be  entered  in  a  peaceful 


and  orderly  manner,  (.'ongreas  authorized  the 
President  to  prescribe  by  proclamation  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  settled  upon,  oc- 
cupied, and  entered  by  persons  entitled  lo  make 
entry  thereof.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority, 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  dated  July  14, 
1905,  directed  that  the  unallotted,  unreserved 
portions  of  said  reservation  should  be  open  to 
entry  under  the  liomestead  and  town-site  laws 
on  and  after  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August. 
1905.  The  proclamation  also  prescribed  that 
there  should  be  a  registration  at  Vernal,  Price, 
and  Provo.  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  at  Grand 
Junction,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  persons  desired  to 
enter  and  settle  upon  and  acquire  title  to  any  of 
these  lands  imder  the  homestead  law.  It  was 
also  directed  that  the  order  in  which,  during  the 
first  sixty  days  following  the  opening,  registered 
applicants  would  be  permitted  to  make  home- 
stead entry  of  these  lands  should  be  determined 
by  a  drawing  to  be  publicly  held  at  Provo, 
Utah,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  Thursday, 
August  17,  1!)05,  and  continuing  forsuch  period 
as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the  same. 

In  accordance  wiili  this  proclamation,  regis- 
tration was  conducted  at  the  places  and  during 
the  period  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  with 
the  result  that  there  were  registered  .^7,702  ap- 
plicants, A  little  more  than  one-halt  of  this 
number  were  from  I.'tah.  Colorado . furnished 
the  next  largest  number,  while  all  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  States  and   Territories,  and  a  majority  of 
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tiie  States  in  the  Vnion,  wore  representpd.  All 
claBBSB  of  i>eopIc  were  rei>resented  in  tho  regis- 
tration, but  tlie  agriL'ultural  class, — tliose  ai-tu 
ally  (lesiroiiH  of  obtaiiiiiig  lifunoa  ujion  govern- 
ment land. — very  largely  preiioniinated. 

As  each  applicant  was  registered  lio  signed 
his  name  on  a  canl  containing  a  descrijition  suf- 
ficient for  his  identification,  which  card  was  in- 
closed in  a  small  ]>lain  envelope  and  scaled  np. 
At  tile  conclusion  of  the  registration,  all  of 
these  cards  were  brought  together  at  Trovo. 
and  upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  drawing  were 
placed  in  a  box  which  could  be  revdved,  and 
which  WiiB  situated  upon  a  platform  in  a  pulilii^ 
square,  where  all  could  see  the  drawing. 

The  actual  drawing  of  the  envelopes  was  done 
by  schoolboys,  and  the  man  whi>Kc  name  was 
contained    in  the  first  envcIcijH'  drawn   had  the 


privilege  of  making  the  (irst  entry  of  land,  thus 
having  the  choice  of  any  one-hundred-and-sixty- 
acre  tract  of  the  land  opened  to  entry,  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  making  enti'y  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  were  drawn.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  entries  may  bo  made  each  working  day 
during  the  sixty-day  period  prescribed  by  tha 
proclamation,  after  which  the  remainder  becomes 
public  land.  Tlie  registration  and  drawing  were 
successfully  concluded,  and  the  entries,  began 
upon  .August  'IX,  are  progressing  in  a  qniet  and 
orderly  manner. 

This  plan  of  opening  Indian  lands  to  settle- 
ment iind  entry  was  first  used  in  lUOl  in  open- 
ing the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in 
(Iklahomn.  and  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  is  followeil  bv  the  Govi'rmneiit  in  all  cases  of 
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MEXICAN   WATER-POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 


THE  AroericsD  who  lias  not  traveled  io  Mexico 
IB  hardly  likely  to  think  of  that  country  aa 
richer  in  water-power  possibilitieB  than  Switzer- 
land, but  the  factia  that  the  hydraulic  reBOurces 
of  our  southern  sister  republic  are  commeneu- 
rate  with  her  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  And 
curioUBly  enough,  like  the  ranges  that  tower  up- 
ward into  Mont  Blanc,  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Matterhom,  the'lofty  mountains  and  plateaus  of 
Mexico  are  so  destitute  of  coal  and  wood  as  to 
render  other  means  of  obtaining  motive  power 


extremely  valuable.     In  the  United  States,  the 
most  striking  hydro-electric  development  has  oc- 
curred in  California,  where  a  similar  scarcity  of 
fuel  always  exists,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find  Mexico  a  leader  also  in  these  es- 
sentially modern  triumphs  of  skillful  and  bold 
engineering.     The  last  five  years  have  witnessed 
a  wonderful  outburst  of  activity  in  hydro-elec- 
tricity in  Mexico,  with  the  result  that  she  offers 
to-day  some  of  the  moat  remarkable  examples  of 
such  work  in  the  world.     One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous plants  is  that  utilizing 
the    falls    of    Juanacatalan, 
while  another  is  to  be  found 
at  Guanajuato,  the  scene  of 
recent  disasters  from  flood,  a 
center  of  mining  activity  for 
hundreds    of    years,    and    a 
century  ago  one  of  the  five 
largest   cities  of  the   whole 
new    world.     With  this  re- 
vivification of  rich  old  min- 
ing  fields,    the    creation    of 
new,  and  the  birth  of  great 
manufacturing  industries. 
Mexico   has   come    to  look 
upon  her  slender  but  lofty 
waterfalls  as  among  her  most 
cherished  possessions,  and  is 
to-day  welcoming  fervently 
American  capital,  engineers, 
and    machinery     for    their 
thorough  exploitation. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  Mex- 
ico can  boast  the  longest 
electric-power  transmission 
in  the  world  from  one  big 
plant, — namely,  that  utiliz- 
ing the  splendid  double- 
decked  Necaxa  Falls,  whose 
glistening  silver  spray,  by 
means  of  the  electrical  en- 
'  giueer's  alchemy,  becomes 
gold  indeed  at  distant  EI 
Oro,  or  the  city  of  Mexico, 
— a  total  line  transmission 
of  171  miles.  The  Mexican 
Light  £[  Power  Company, 
an  energetic  corporation 
whose  present  field  of  oper- 
ation is  the  great  central 
Mexican  plateau,  is  develop- 
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ing  and  conserving  tlie  energy  of  the  Tensngo 
and  Necasa  rivers,  which,  at  a  point  100  miles 
northeaatof  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  break  out  of  the 
mountains  at  a  height  of  three-quarters  of  a  tnile 
above  the  sea,  and  flow,  finally,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Those  twin  rivers  drain  a  territory  of 
227  square  miles,  and,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  geologic 
nature  of  the  region,  encoun- 
ter »  wo;]derful  succession 
■of  waterfalls,  or  precipitous 
plunges,  with  a  total  drop  of 
more  than  half  a  mile — 3,000 
feet — in  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  with  such  a  "head" 
«von  a  modest  quantity  of 
water  can  keep  some  of  the 
largest  electrical  generators 
spinning ;  and  by  creating 
reservoir  capacity  these  mills 
of  the  heavens  can  be  kept 
grinding  out  their  grist  of 
current  all  the  year  around 
at  a  steady  output.  The  plan 
adopted  for  utilization  has 
been  bold,  simple,  Napole- 
onic. The  Tenango  River 
has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Xecaxa,  and  their  joint 
flow  has    been   dammed   up  i 


into  a  reserve  fond  in  an  artificial  lake  at  Ne- 
caxa.  Thence  the  water  goes  through  two 
"lofty  tumbling"  acts  on  the  Necaxa  River,  and 
passing  downward  gets  a  total  drop  of  1,470-feet 
in  a  mile  before  it  smashes  headlong  into  the  first 
power  plant.  Here,  however,  all  its  potential  is 
not  given  up,  as  immediately  below  is  another 
giddy  drop  of  1,100  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
must  again  set  other  dynamos  humming  before 
it  is  allowed  to  flow  unvexed  to  the  mangroves 
that  fringe  the  Gulf.  The  two  plants  are  to 
have  a  final  capacity  of  no  less  than  80,000 
horse-power,  or  enough  to  light  up  1,000,000 
incandescent  lamps  in  the  capital  of  Diaz. 

A  great  deal  of  shrewd  planning  and  clever 
engineering  are  needed  for  such  a  grandiose  en- 
terprise. The  dam  for  the  Necaxa  lake,  built 
of  earth,  will  be  177  feet  high,  600  feet  long, 
54  feet  wide  at  its  crest,  and  950  feet  wide  at 
the  base  ;  it  required  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
material,  obtained  chiefly  by  blasting  and  ])y-' 
draulic  sluicing.  From  the  three- square- mile' 
laketluis  created  up  in  the  air  runs  a  tunnel 
1,550  feet  long  to  two  vertical  pipes  that  finally 
reach  a  receiver,  from  which  in  turn  six  huge 
delivery  seamless  steel  tubes  drop  to  the  power- 
house itself.  In  this  initial  power-house  are  ai^-  i 
main  water-wheele  directly  connected  to'-flW: 
electrical  generators,  with  a  maximum  capacjty 
ot  50,000  horse-power.  Each  impulse  water-" 
wheel  has  around  its  rim  24  large  buckets;  or  ' 
scooped  paddles,  and  the  water  falling  on  these 
imparts  motion  to  the  revolving  field  genera:6rf£ 
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ciri'iiits.      i'art    ••i    IKr   electrictil    iiiucbinery  is 
from  (iermaiiy.  part  from    Schenectady,   while 
the  WHier-whei'lB  were  imported   from  Switzer- 
land.    7'lie  power-house  is  a  maHsive  building  of 
steel  and  masonry  2'4'>  feet  long.  88  feet  wide. 
and  no  feet  high.    All  the  apparatus  for  it.  after 
transportation  for  thousands  of  miles,  had  to  be 
swung  down  over 
cliffs  and  inclined 
rablflways    some 
1,500  feet  before  it 
got  pocketed   for- 
ever in  the  canon 
where  it  must  now 
work  as  long  as  it 

oned  giant  devour- 
ing waterfalls. 

The  transmis- 
sion circuits  for 
such  a  plant  as  this 
must  he  as  endur- 
ing as  the  power 
plant  itself.  Wood- 
en poles  would  not 
suf^ce  in  lands  of 
the  whil«  ant,  the 
festooning  creep- 
er, and  the  tropic 
storm,  so  that  here 
we  find  two  lofty 
steel  tower  lines 
and  four  separate 
circuits  right  into 
the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  two  circuits 
thence  to  El  Ore. 
The  ti)wers  are  of 
the  kind  associated 
in  the  popular 
Iniills.  and  stand 
IB,  or  higher  when 
1.200  feet.  The 
conductors,  about  twice  the 
of  lead  pencilB.  aix!  supported  on  niass- 
ators  that  rt'scmlilo  mushrounio  at  the 
hi.ri  walking  -  sticks.  There  am  534 
miles  (if  circuit  and  l.tiO'J  miles  of  aerial  cable, 
s"  that  the  pule  line  is  coiispicu'.'us  as  it  be- 
strides IT)  mil.-s  of  landscape.  At  full  load, 
lliM  \wf  of  cuiient  l«tween  Xecaxa  and  the  city 
of  Mi'.xi<'o  if  onlv   S  per  cent,  and   from  that 

Arrived  at  buth  the  city  of  .Mexico  and  the 
Ki  Urn  irnld  fieldx,  tile  high-potential  line  cur- 
rent is  received  lil  largu  sul. -slat ions,  stepped 
down  in  prcsKure.  and  so  manijadated  as  to  bo 
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PRESIDENT  DIAZ  ON  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

TRADE. 


BY  HENRY  STEAD. 


I  WAS  not  long  in  Mexico  before  I  discovered 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Diaz  was 
Mexico  and  Mexico  was  Diaz.  President  in 
name  only,  absolute  dictator  in  reality.  General 
Diaz  was  first  elected  in  1876.  With  a  break 
of  four  years  (1880-84),  he  has  ruled  in  peace 
ever  since.  An  election  takes  place  every  four 
years,  but  hardly  any  one  goes  to  the  polls,  and 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  Diaz  is  recorded. 

On  every  hand  one  is  confronted  with  evi- 
dences of  the  cleverness  and  resource  of  this 
man,  who  holds  Mexico  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  is  confidence  throughout  the  whole  finan- 
cial world  in  the  integrity  of  Mexico.  Money 
is  pouring  in  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  country,  and  all  because  Diaz  is  there. 
When  he  first  came  to  power,  robbery  and  cor- 
ruption were  rife.  Now  a  held-up  train  is  un- 
known, and  any  one  can  travel  without  fear 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Rurales,  These  are  tlie  country 
police,  well  mounted,  well-built  men,  well  organ- 
ized. Formerly  they  were  bandits  who  kept  the 
country  in  terror.  Diaz  offered  them  two  alter- 
natives,— amnesty  and  enrollment  in  a  corps  of 
the  army,  with  higher  pay  than  any  cavalryman 
receives  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  or,  that  for 
every  person  robbed  any  bandit  caught  should 
promptly  be  shot.     The  amnesty  was  accepted. 

A    STRONG    AND    PEACEFUL    REIGN. 

When  any  member  of  his  cabinet  becomes  too 
strong  and  self-assertive  he  finds  himself  ap- 
pointed governor  of  a  distant  province.  There, 
far  from  the  center  of  things,  he  can  lord  it  as 
a  king  if  he  will.  The  astute  president  never 
allows  army  corps  to  remain  more  than  a  month 
or  two  in  any  province.  The  governor  may  be- 
come too  popular  with  the  officers  ;  so  the  army 
circulates  constantly  throughout  the  land.  The 
building  of  railways  has  been  steadily  fostered 
by  the  president,  and  they  have  largely  helped 
in  keeping  things  quiet.  Formerly  an  insurrec- 
tion in  a  distant  province  assumed  formidable 
proportions  long  before  the  republican  soldiers 
could  march  to  and  quell  it.  Now,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  are  on  the 
spot,  and  revolutions  have  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion. 


There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen when  Diaz  dies.  Merchants  and  financiers 
trust  that  if  things  go  wrong  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
obliged  to  step  in  to  safeguard  the  large  mone- 
tary interests  of  his  subjects.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  things  will  go  on  smoothly,  as  the 
people  have  had  no  fighting  for  twenty  years, 
and  do  not  want  any,  finding  that  peace  pays 
best.  No  one,  however,  believes  that  the  present 
vice-president,  Signor  Corral, — good  and  able 
man  though  he  is, — will  become  the  chief  execu- 
tive. It  is  generally  assumed  that  Diaz  is  train- 
ing some  one  up  to  take  his  place,  and  most  point 
to  his  nephew  as  the  man. 

AN    AUDIENCE    WITH    THE    PRESIDENT. 

My  appointment  with  the  president  was  at  the 
National  Palace,  near  the  cathedral  which  the 
Spaniards  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  pyram- 
idal temple  they  captured  from  the  Aztecs  with 
so  much  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  As  I  crossed 
the  square  I  noticed  a  procession  of  workingmen 
in  their  quaint  attire  entering  from  another 
street.  Policemen  formed  them  up  facing  the 
palace  gate.  Four  of  the  workers,  evidently  the 
spokesmen,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  their 
introducer,  immediately  preceded  me,  through 
the  lines  of  soldiers  standing  at  attention,  to  the 
audience-room.  I  found  a  large  number  gathered 
there  seated  on  the  luxurious  couches  of  the 
ante-room  to  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  many  of  those  waiting 
smoked  incessantly,  rather  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fine  carpet.  After  a  little  while  an  attend-, 
ant,  not  in  uniform,  entered  and  read  fourteen 
or  fifteen  names  from  a  typewritten  paper  in  his 
hand.  The  unfortunates  who  were  not  men- 
tioned rose  and  left  the  room  ;  the  rest  remained, 
although  those  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  would 
have  little  chance  of  audience  that  day.  The 
first  name  was  called  about  fifteen  minutes  later 
and  its  bearer  went  into  another  ante-room  at 
the  end  in  which  were  the  president's  two  aide 
de-camps.  The  audience  varied  from  fifteen  min 
utes  to  half  an  hour.  Near  me  sat  the  four  work 
men,  supremely  ill  at  ease.  One,  rather  venerable 
wore  a  red-and-white  scarf  bver  his  blue  blouse 
Another  had  the  usual  blanket  over  his  shoulders 
his  head  coming  through  a  hole  in  the  center 
This  deputation  went  in  just  before  I  did. 
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President  Diaz  came  to  the  door  to  meet  me. 
He  is  short,  with  almost  white  hair.  His  eyes 
are  clear  and  penetrating.  High  cheek-bones 
give  a  very  Indian  look  to  the  face,  which  is 
brown,  probably  because  of  exposure  on  many 
a  tented  field.  The  mouth  is  almost  hidden 
beneath  an  iron-gray  mustache.  He  has  a  firm 
chin  and  small  but  powerful  hands.  The  presi- 
dent is  seventy-four,  but  does  not  look  sixty. 
His  carriage  is  alert  and  vigorous,  and  although 
he  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  he  showed  no 
signs  of  fatigue.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair, 
and  sat  down  in  one  immediately  opposite.  The 
interpreter  sat  by  my  side. 

PROSPERITY    AND    IMMIGRATION. 

"I  find,"  1  said,  ''that  the  present  prosperity 
of  Mexico  and  her  people  is,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, due  to  you,  and  I  am  proud  to  meet  a  man 
who  in  a  comparatively  short  time  has  been 
able  to  bring  cosmos  out  of  choas  in  the  way 
you  have  done." 

President  Diaz  deprecatingly  replied  :  ''I  am 
not  the  man  to  whom  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  due.  It  is  my  people  themselves  who 
have  made  it  possible.  All  I  have  done  has 
been  to  lead  and  direct.  At  first  it  was  true  it 
had  sometimes  to  be  done  with  a  heavy  hand, 
but  now  everything  goes  smoothly  and  1  wear  a 
velvet  glove.  It  is  the  people,  and  they  alone, 
who  are  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  tlie  re- 
public." 

You  encourage  immigration,  do  you  not  ?" 
Yes.  My  country  needs  developing,  and  for 
many  of  its  industries  and  mines  requires  for- 
eigners. I  am  arranging  just  now  for  several 
thousand  Porto  Ricans  to  come.  They  are  used 
to  the  same  climate,  and  will  be  useful  citizens." 

COMPETITION    WITH    PANAMA. 

'*  I  notice  that  you  are  devoting  considerable 
energy  to  the  development  of  ports  and  har- 
bors." 

"  Yes,  we  are  spending  forty  million  dollars 
gold  in  all  upon  them.  Sir  W.  Pearson,  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  contractor,  and  his  monthly  check 
often  reaches  half  a  million  dollars  gold." 

The  president  proceeded  to  describe  what  he 
saw  in  a  tour  he  made  to  the  different  harbors 
now  being  built.  From  what  he  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  is  a  keen  observer. 

"  I  believe  that  you  hope  to  capture  a  great 
deal  of  the  transcontinental  trade  now  carried 
hy  the  Panama  Railway  ?  " 
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''  We  think  that  we  will  get  that  trade  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  will  largely  increase  it. 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal 
works  has  announced  that  the  railway  will  be 
entirely  requisitioned  for  construction  work. 
He  calculates  that  he  will  have  the  canal  ready 
for  use  in  ten  years.  The  difficulties  there  are, 
however,  enormous.  One  of  the  worst  will  be 
that  of  labor.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  finished 
in  fifteen  years." 

THE    TEHUANTEPEC    ROUTE. 

''  Are  your  harbors  and  railway  ready  ?  " 

''The  railway  is  completed,  but  the  harbors 
will  not  be  ready  for  two  years.  At  Salina 
Cruz,  which  is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, the  water  is  so  deep  that  the  contractor 
has  been  unable  to  run  his  breakwaters  out  into 
the  sea.  He  will  therefore  build  them  on  the 
land  and  dig  out  the  sand  to  the  required  depth, 
and  then  let  in  the  water." 

"  Instead  of  winning  the  harbor  from  the  sea, 
he  carves  it  from  the  land  and  then  lets  the  sea 
in?" 

"  Exactly.  At  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  that  diflficulty.  The  govern- 
ment lias  already  made  a  contract  with  a  great 
steamship  company,  and  as  soon  as  the  harbors 
are  ready  six  of  its  vessels  will  ply  to  the  At- 
lantic and  four  to  the  Pacific  end  of  the  railway." 

"  Until  the  canal  is  cut  your  railway  should 
be  a  link  in  the  most  direct  route  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  America.  But  after  fifteen,  or,  say, 
twenty,  years  what  will  become  of  it  ?  " 

"If  you  look  at  the  map,"  he  replied,  "  you 
will  notice  that  it  is  much  shorter  to  take  our 
route  than  to  go  all  around  the  Yucatan  penin- 
sula to  Panama.  I  feel  sure  that  even  after  the 
canal  is  cut  we  will  still  retain  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  interoceanic  trade.  The  dues  on 
the  canal  will  be  a  considerable  item.  Of 
course,  using  our  route  necessitates  transship- 
ment." 

"  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Fisher  who  said  he 
would  not  care  to  risk  a  battleship  costing  five 
million  dollars  in  a  canal  which  necessarily  would 
have  to  run  risks  of  earthquake  and  floods." 

"  Earthquakes  are  bad  there,"  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  "  but  it  is  the  yellow  fever  which  will  be 
the  worst  enemy  the  builders  will  have  to  contend 
with." 

After  talking  of  many  other  more  personal 
matters,  I  took  a  cordial  leave. 


THE   FUTURE   OF   BRITISH    INDIA. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  COTTON,   K.C.S.I. 

[In  view  of  Lord  Curzon's  resignatiuu  of  the  viceroyalty  of  India  and  the  certainty  that  Indiar  questions 
will  press  for  solution  in  the  next  British  Parliament,  it  is  an  opportune  moment,  we  feel,  to  present  to  oar 
readers  the  following  article  on  India  and  the  policies  and  prospects  which  are  before  her.  Sir  Henry  Cotton^ 
who  speaks  from  the  background  of  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  Indian  service,  knows  the  Hindu  and  his 
land  better  than  perhaps  any  other  living  Englishman.  In  December,  1904,  he  was  president  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  an  annual  assembly  the  nearest  approach  to  an  Indian  parliament.] 


THERE  has  been  a  great  uprising  in  India. 
Great  changes  are  taking  place.  There  is 
a  general  revolt  of  discontent.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  mass-meet- 
ings of  indignant  protest  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Allahabad,  and  Lahore.  Lord  Curzon 
is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  extraordinary 
industry  and  not  incapable  of  great  sympathy, 
and  if  only  he  could  have  sympathized  with  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  Indian  people,  he 
might  have  made  his  viceroyalty  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  India.  But  he  has  failed  in  this 
matter.  He  sees  from  one  standpoint,  the  In- 
dian people  from  another.  No  viceroy  was  ever 
so  unpopular  in  India  as  Lord  Curzon  is.  The 
result  of  reaction  is  always  to  galvanize  the  ele 
ments  of  progress  into  fresh  life.  The  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  wrought  by  English  in- 
fluences and  civilization  in  India  will  always 
constitute  the  most  abiding  monument  of  British 
rule.  It  is  hundred  armed,  and  leaves  no  side 
of  the  national  character  untouched.  But  the 
government  is  irresponsive  ;  it  remains  the  same, 
a  monopoly  of  the  ruling  race  ;  there  is  no  dim 
inution  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dislike  of  the 
national  movement.  The  aim  and  end  of  the 
new  imperial  policy  is  to  knit  with  closer  bonds 
the  power  of  the  British  Empire  over  India,  to 
proclaim  and  establish  that  supremacy  through 
ceremonies  of  pomp  and  pageantry,. and  by  means 
of  British  capital  to  exploit  the  country  in  the 
economic  interests  of  the  British  nation.  The 
encouragement  of  Indian  aspirations  falls  not 
within  its  ken.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  fire  of  a  patriotic  opposition  were  not  kindled. 
Lord  Curzon  lately  declared  that  he  could 
not  conceive  of  a  time  as  remotely  possible  in 
which  it  would  be  either  practicable  or  desirable 
that  Great  Britain  should  take  her  hand  from 
the  Indian  plow.  That  is  the  popular  view, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  voices  the  unreflect- 
ing opinion  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 
But  it  is  not  my  conception  of  India's  future. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  British  tenure  of 
India,  as  it  is  now  held,  can  be  of  a  permanent 


character.  The  administration  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  great  country  by  a  small  number  of 
foreign  visitors,  in  a  3tate  of  isolation,  produced 
by  a  difference  in  religion,  ideas,  and  manners, 
which  cuts  them  off  from  all  intimate  communion 
with  the  people,  can  never  exist  as  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  The  progress  of  education  ren- 
ders it  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  otherwise 
free  from  objection.  The  emancipation  of  In- 
dia has  become  inevitable  ever  since  a  system  of 
English  education  has  been  established  and  the 
principle  of  political  equality  accepted.  The  in- 
creasing influence  of  a  free  press,  the  substitu- 
tion of  legal  for  descretionary  forms  of  proce- 
dure, the  extension  of  railways  and  telegraphs, 
the  easier  communication  with  Europe,  and  the 
more  ready  influx  of  Western  ideas  and  liberal 
principles  have  produced  their  effect.  The 
power  of  public  opinion  is  growing  daily.  The 
great  upheaval  which  has  revolutionized  all  de- 
partments of  Indian  thought,  inspired  the  as- 
pirations of  diverse  communities,  and  infused 
the  sense  of  nationality  through  a  vast  and  surg- 
ing empire  can  only  find  its  peaceful  fulfill- 
ment in  the  wise  recognition  of  changes  inherent 
in  the  situation  which  the  British  Government 
itself  has  created.  An  abrupt  retreat  from 
India  would  be  advocated  by  no  one  ;  it  would 
be  to  act  like  men  who  should  kidnap  a  child, 
and  then  in  a  fit  of  repentance  abandon  him  in 
a  tiger  jungle.  The  progress  of  reconstruction 
cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  slow  and 
gradual  means,  and  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore we  can  expect  the  consummation  of  a  recon- 
structive policy.  But  it  is  a  policy  which  we 
should  always  keep  before  our  eyes.  Sooner  or 
later  India  must  again  take  her  own  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  East.  That  great  country  is 
not  inhabited  by  a  savage  primitive  people  who 
have  reared  no  indigenous  system  of  industry  or 
art,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  interests,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  advance  in  civilization. 
They  look  back  on  their  past  with  a  just  sense 
of  pride,  and  under  the  influence  of  English  ed- 
ucation are  stimulated  with  legitimate  ambition. 
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They  are  striving  for  the  attaiument  of  high 
ideals  which,  however  they  may  be  delayed  or 
marred  in  execution,  are  sure  in  the  event. 

India's  loyalty  and  Indian  aspirations. 

The  people  of  India  do  not  like  the  British 
dominion,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  see  a  change 
of  masters.  They  know  that  the  abolition  of 
English  dominion  would  be  accompanied  by  in- 
calculable disaster.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes  of  India 
to  turn  the  British  Government  out  of  tlie  coun- 
try. They  have  the  greatest  dread  of  Russia. 
The  dislike  of  Russia  by  educated  Indians  is 
probably  far  stronger  than  tliat  felt  by  ordinary 
Englishmen,  and  if  there  is  any  Russian  who 
dreams  that  India  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  Russia  would  take  the  place  of  England  h(i 
is  profoundly  mistaken.  The  Indian  people  are 
loyal  to  England.  The  people  of  India  do  be- 
lieve in  the  good  faith,  honor,  and  intregrity  of 
Englishmen.  They  are  grateful  for  the  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  endowed  :  grate- 
ful for  the  liberties  they  enjoy,  and  grateful  for 
their  immunity  from  foreign  invasion.  Ikit  this 
gratitude  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  that  the 
pledges  held  out  to  them  by  her  late  gracious 
majesty  Queen  X'ictoria,  and  by  men  in  exalted 
positions,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  They  claim 
that  the  government  should  repose  confidence  in 
them,  and  not  shrink  from  raising  them  to  the 
highest  posts.  They  demand  real,  not  nominal 
equality,  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  a  career 
in  the  public  service. 

It  was  the  dream  of  John  Bright,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  no  mere  mystic  pro])hecy  when  he 
foresaw  that  India  would  fulfill  her  fate  by  a 
process  of  evolution,  out  of  which  she  would 
emerge,  not  through  force  or  violence,  as  an  in 
dependent  state,  or  torn  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  abandoned  to  England's  enemies,  but  as 
a  federated  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  great 
British  Empire.  The  destiny  of  India  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  fraternal  footing  with  the  colonies 
of  England.  The  ideal  of  the  Indian  patriot  is 
the  establishment  of  a  federation  of  free  and 
separate  states,  the  T'nited  States  of  India,  cor- 
responding with  existing  local  areas  and  admin- 
istrations and  independent  chiefships,  each  with 
its  own  local  autonomy  cemented  together  under 
the  SBgis  of  Great  Britain. 

THE    ECONOMIC    PKOBLEM. 

No  one  who  considers  the  economic  condition 
of  India  can  doubt  that  one  of  its  greatest  evils 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  dependent  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.     The  establishment  of  large  indus- 


tries capitalized  by  Englishmen  affords  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  variety  of  indigenous 
industries  once  spread  through  the  country. 
An  India  supplying  England  with  its  raw  prod- 
ucts and  dependent  upon  England  for  all  its 
more  important  manufactures  is  not  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  Indian  patriots  can  contemplate 
with  equanimity.  The  spectacle  of  a  cluster  of 
Europeans  settling  down  upon  their  country 
and  sucking  from  it  the  moisture  which  ought 
to  give  them  sustenance  finds  no  favor  in  their 
eyes.  Their  opposition  to  the  exploitation  of 
their  country  by  foreigners  is  based  upon  a  con- 
viction that  this  exploitation  is  a  real  obstacle 
to  their  progress.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  dimi- 
nution of  its  economic  drain  and  on  the  conser- 
vation of  its  resources  for  ultimate  development 
by  indigenous  agency.  I  am  glad  to  recognize 
the  growing  tendency  of  Indians  to  help  them- 
selves. There  are  satisfactory  evidences  of  this 
tendency.  The  difficulties  are  immense,  for  the 
essential  difficulty  always  hinges  on  the  disa- 
greeable truth  that  there  can  be  no  revival  of 
Indian  industry  without  some  displacement  of 
British  industry.  But  the  first  steps  have  been 
taken  and  a  start  made  by  Indian  capitalists. 

WESTERN  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  EAST. 

The  force  which  has  made  Japan  what  she  is 
is  an  absorbing  patriotism  derived  from,  and  de- 
pendent on,  her  national  existence.  It  is  based 
on  collective  action,  which  independence  alone 
can  give.  What  an  inspiration  is  afforded  by 
the  character  of  these  Eastern  islanders  I  What 
an  example  have  they  not  set  to  the  East  of  the 
power  of  a  patriotic  spirit  1  That  example  is 
not  lost  on  I  ndia.  A  Ithough  the  conditions  there 
do  not  point  to  any  early  renaissance  such  as 
wo  have  witnessed  in  Japan,  the  changes  taking 
place  are  as  remarkable  in  their  social,  moral, 
and  religious  relations  as  in  their  political  as- 
pect. India  is  bereft  of  its  independence.  But 
a  nascent  nationalism  is  the  magnet  which  holds 
together  the  solvent  influences  of  Western  civ- 
ilization, let  loose  in  the  simple  society  of  the 
East.  Under  the  immediate  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences the  old  organizations  are  crumbling  np. 
The  result  of  English  education  has  been  to 
break  the  continuity  of  centuries,  and  India  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  transition  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  order.  It  is  in 
matters  of  education  more  than  any  other  that 
the  people  of  the  country  are  ripe  for  self-gov- 
ernment. Systematic  education  is  already  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise.  A  pol- 
icy which  endeavors  to  knit  together  still  tighter 
the  bonds  of  official  control  is  absolutely  retro* 
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grade.  It  has  been  condemned  by  every  sec- 
tion of  Indian  opinion,  and  though  it  may  tem- 
porarily prevail,  it  will  be  as  evanescent  as  it  is 
unsound.  It  is  only  through  the  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  community  that  it  is  possible 
to  guide  the  people  at  large  so  as  to  bridge  over 
the  period  of  disorder  with  the  least  disturb- 
ance. It  is  reserved  for  them  to  introduce  modi- 
fications, with  due  regard  to  the  antecedents 
which  must  always  powerfully  affect  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  are  placed.  The  prob- 
lem of  grafting  Western  ideas  on  to  an  Oriental 
stock  can  only  be  solved  by  Orientals  who  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  West- 
ern civilization,  and  have  at  the  same  time  not 
Ipst  sight  of  the  traditions  of  their  past. 

RECONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE.  . 

The  keynote  of  administrative  reform  is  the 
gradual  substitution  of  Indian  for  European  oflB- 
cial  agency.  That  is  the  one  end  toward  which 
India  is  concentrating  her  efforts,  and  the  con- 
cession of  this  demand  is  the  only  means  of  sat- 
isfying the  most  reasonable  of  her  aspirations. 
To  meet  this  end  the  complete  reconstitution  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  is  necessary.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  change  there  has  been  in  the 
form  of  administration  in  India  during  the  past 
century.  The  character  of  the  civil  service  has 
been  theoretically  unchanged.  It  is  a  fine  old 
service,  of  which  I,  of  all  men,  have  reason  to 
speak  with  respect.  It  has  enrolled  within  its 
ranks  men  of  whom  the  mother  country  may 
well  be  proud.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  admin- 
istration both  bureaucratic  and  autocratic,  and 
an  oEganization  suited  only  to  a  government  by 
f oreigners!"  .  It  has  been  perceptibly  weakening 
from  its  inherent  inapplicability  to  the  altered 
conditions  it  has  to  face.  It  must  pass  away 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  magnificent  work, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  more  popular  system,  which 
shall  perpetuate  its  efficiency  while  avoiding  its 
defects.  The  government  should  now  find  ex- 
pression in  a  form  of  administration  more  rep- 
resentative and  less  concentrated  in  individuals. 
In  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  reorgani- 
zation is  immediately  required.  The  members 
of  that  service  when  very  young  and,  in  the 
case  of  Englishmen,,  very  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, are  vested  with  magisterial  powers  be- 
yond comparison  greater  than  those  possessed 
by  corresponding  functionaries  under  any  civi- 
lized government,  and  it  would  best  range  in- 
deed if  they  were  not  led  into  occasional  errors 
aijd  sometimes  into  abuse  of  power.  It  is  the 
system  that  is  to  blame. 


ARMY    REORGANIZATION. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  own  Indian  subjects 
is  dying  out.  The  Russians  can  get  from  the 
territories  they  have  absorbed  in  Central  Asia 
an  Alikhanoff  or  a  Loris  Melikoff.  We  can 
only  produce  men  who  rise  to  the  rank  of  Naik, 
Havildar,  or  Resildar,  or  to  some  other  sub- 
ordinate post,  the  name  of  which  perplexes  the 
English  public.  The  Mogul  emperors  adopted 
heartily  and  completely  the  policy  of  trust ; 
Akbars  greatest  generals  and  most  devpjied  ad- 
herents were  sons  of  the  very  men'  his  'grand- 
father had  conquered.  The  Rajput  chivalry  was 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  Mogul  throne.  The 
British  Government,  on  the  contrary,  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  suspicion  ;  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tive army  are  only  noncommissioned  old  soldiers, 
promoted  from  the  ranks,  who  in  virtue  of  their 
longer  services  draw  larger  pay  and  are  permit- 
ted to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  an  English 
subaltern.  The  first  step  toward  reorganization 
is  to  augment  the  power  of  the  native  officers 
and  to  afford  some  scope  to  their  abilities 
and  ambition.  The  conversion  of  a  mercenary 
army  into  a  national  force  is  the  logical  comple- 
ment of  this  step.  The  establishment  of  provin- 
cial army  corps,  with  an  esprit  and  traditions  of 
their  own,  recruited  from  the  common  people, 
and  officered  by  the  gentry  of  the  provinces  in 
which  they  are  to  serve,  would  prove  both  a  safe- 
guard against  internal  disorder  and  a  protection 
against  attack  from  without. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  rendered  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice by  his  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  imperial  defense.  It  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Anglo-Indian  militarism.  It 
It  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defense  the  invasion  of  India,  "the 
bugbear  of  successive  governments,"  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question.  The  fear  of  Russian 
invasion  is  a  strange  hallucination,  which  has 
existed  without  intermission  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  even  now,  when  we  have  seen  the  an- 
nihilation of  Russia's  forces  in  Manchuria,  the 
apprehension  has  not  been  altogether  dispelled. 
But  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  has  done  much  to 
place  matters  in  a  proper  light.  The  truth  is^ 
that  the  obstacles  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween the  land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Indian  do- 
minions of  the  British  Crown  are  insuperable,  and 
that  aggression  on  the  parV  of  Russia  toward 
India  would  be  as  suicidal  in  her  case  as  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  England  into  Central  Asia 
would  infallibly  result  in  the  d^struotion  of  an 
army  dispatched  thither. 
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AMERICAN   LIFE    INSURANCE   ON   TRIAL. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


I 


[Readers  of  this  magazine  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  presentation  of  current 
public  questions  of  moment.  Mr.  Wellman  is  a  journalist  of  independent  mind,  who  would  not  for  anything 
part  with  his  privilege  of  frank  and  honest  utterance.  Wliere  human  interest  has  its  focus,  there  one  will  gener- 
ally find  Mr.  Wellman  studying  the  topic  of  the  hour.  Before  going  to  Portsmouth  to  be  near  the  deliberations 
of  the  peace  conference,  he  had  spent  some  weeks  in  New  York  studying  the  life-insurance  question.  The  article 
which  we  present  herewith  embodies  the  main  results  of  Mr.  Wellman's  inquiries.  He  is  not  an  insurance  expert, 
and  this  article  will  not  express  the  views  of  very  many  able  and  honest  men  who  have  long  concerned  themselves 
with  the  insurance  business.  It  has  seemed  best  to  us,  however,  to  ask  Mr.  Wellman  to  set  forth  his  views,  and 
to  publish  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  without  modifications,  however  erroneous  some  critics  may  regard  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  present  an  article  written  in  equal  good  faith  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  responsibly  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. — Thk  Editor.] 


**  A  MERICAN  life  insurance  is  not  on  trial, 
-^^  but  American  life-insurance  manage- 
ment is,"  said,  recently,  the  president  of  one  of 
our  largest  insurance  companies.  But  he  is 
wrong.  American  life  insurance  /.v  on  trial.  At 
the  very  outset  of  this  article  1  wish  to  place  all 
possible  emphasis  upon  the  statement  that  mal- 
administration—  graft  and  petty  pilfering — is 
not  the  most  serious  phase  of  life-insurance  man- 
agement in  this  country  to-day.  The  graft  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  economic  faults  of  life-insur- 
ance management  are  far  worse.  The  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  system  is  not  found  in  defect- 
ive morals,  but  in  defective  methods.  The  one 
may  cost  policy-holders  a  few  millions  a  year  ; 
the  losses  due  to  the  other  run  to  scores  of  mil- 
lions annually. 

At  first,  the  scandal  of  the  Equitable  mis- 
management engrossed  attention.  It  was  start- 
ling, sensational.  It  produced  big  headlines  ami 
filled  acres  of  space  in  the  newspapers.  The 
public  was  shocked.  Here  was  corruption,  not 
on  the  part  of  subordinates,  cashiers,  clerks, 
and  small-salaried  men,  but  on  the  part  of  those 
occupying  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility,— leaders  in  the  financial  world  and 
in  society.  The  offense  which  these  men  com- 
mitted was  not  alone  against  the  policy- holders 
of  that  company, — they  sinned  grievously  against 
the  whole  American  people.  They  impaired 
public  confidence.  They  led  the  common  people 
all  over  the  land  to  fear  that  the  management 
of  other  great  financial  institutions  was  infected 
with  a  like  gangrene  of  graft.  Everywhere  peo- 
ple asked  :  "  Where  is  this  thing  to  stop  ?  What 
are  we  coming  to  ?  If  such  things  can  be  in  the 
Equitable,  which  has  stood  for  generations  as  a 
model  of  solid  probity,  why  not  in  others?  Where 
next  shall  we  hear  of  criminal  greed  on  the  part 
of  eminently  respectable  rich  men  occupying 
posts  of  financial  trust  ?    In  these  days  of  fren- 


zied finance  and  feverish   rushvto  get  rich,  in 
whom  can  we  place  our  faith  ? 

PROFOUND  INTEREST,  BDT  NO  PANIC. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  there  was  not  something 
like  a  panic  among  the  policy-holders  of  the 
country.  Hut  there  was  none.  The  people  kept 
their  heads.  They  did  not  lose  faith  in  aU  life- 
insurance  management  because  a  few  officials  of 
one  concern  had  been  caught  making  money 
wrongfully.  They  did  not  rush  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  sore  spot  indicated  the  whole 
financial  body  was  diseased.  They  refused  to 
accept  the  version  of  the  ultra-pessimiatio  that 
the  managing  men  throughout  the  whole  world 
of  finance  were  crooked,  that  old-faahiobed 
business  honor  is  played  out  i]i^.^thi€()wltntryy 
and  that  get-rich-quick-no-matter-^owkas  sup- 
planted the  plain  honesty  of  the  olpFen  days. 
They  did  not  lose  confidence  in  banks,  nor  in 
savings  institutions,  nor  by  wholesale  drop  their 
life-insurance  policies.  This  steadiness  and  pa- 
tience is  a  quality  highly  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  Honest  themselves,  they  are 
loath  to  suspect  dishonesty  in  othera.  Both  in 
their  temperament  and  in  their  splendid  and 
well-diffused  prosperity,  they  are  optimists. 
They  are  not  easily  demoralized  in  their  judg- 
ment nor  quickly  roused  to  unreasoning  anger. 

THE    PEOPLE    ARE    STUDYING    INSURANCE. 

Hut  at  last  the  American  people  began  to  de- 
mand information  about  life-insurance  methods 
in  general, — the  economies  of  the  busineiBS.ss 
well  as  its  scandals.     The  Equitable  affair  VBStly 
and  well-nigh  universally  stimulated  curiosity 
and  study  ;  it  first  produced  exclamation  marks,    ' 
and  then  interrogation  points.     It  was  chftrsc-  / 
teristic  of  a  people  of  such  extraordinary  qxdci'  ,^. 
ness  and  alertness  of  mind, — and  a  people  fiV     j^ 
a  continent  taught  by  a  marvelously  synct         a- 
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ous  press  to  think  about  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time, — that  there  should  suddenly  arise 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a  de- 
sire for  information  about  this  great  institution 
of  life  insurance.  For  years  the  people  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  this  institution.  They  had 
poured  their  money  into  it  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  To  do  so  had  become  a  national  habit, 
almost  a  second  nature.  And  like  most  habits, 
it  had  formed  and  developed  without  much  in- 
quiry, investigation,  analysis,  or  discrimination. 
The  day  has  passed  in  which  any  concern 
bearing  the  name  of  life  insurance  can  send  out 
solicitors  and  gather  in  business.  Men  who 
formerly  paid  for  policies  without  reading  them 
now  insist  upon  thorough  inquiry  before  invest- 
ing. The  net  result  will  be  vastly  beneficial  to 
the  insuring  public.  After  the  cloud  has  passed, 
well-managed  companies  will  be  stronger  than 
before.  The  derelicts  among  companies ;  the  con- 
cerns waterlogged  by  waste,  extravagance,  and 
worse ;  those  which  have  followed  bad  methods ; 
others  which  have  fallen  under  the  control  of 
bad  men — mere  pirates  or  adventurers — must 
go  down.  There  are  good  and  bad  companies, 
and  now  we  are  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fit.  Waste  and  graft  in  the  Equitable  may 
have  cost  the  policy-holders  of  that  society  a  few 
millions ;  in  the  end  the  upheaval  will  save  the 
American  people  millions  by  the  score  or  hundred. 

THE    people's    stake    IN    INSURANCE. 

It  is  high  time  the  people  were  showing  keener 
interest  in  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  mar- 
velous phases  of  life  in  this  marvelous  country 
of  ours  is  the  growth  of  life  insurance.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  senses  to  grasp  the  big  figures 
which  tell  of  the  extent  to  which  life  insurance 
enters  the  homes,  the  hopes,  the  expectations, 
the  economies,  the  present  and  the  future  of  the 
American  masses. 

Leaving  out  the  so-called  ''industrial"  insur- 
ance, and  the  assessment  or  fraternal-society  in- 
surance, there  were  in  force  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  1904  5,050,000  life-insurance  poli- 
cies, and  the  total  amount  insured  was  $10,235,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
$2,000  to  the  policy.  Good  authorities  estimate 
that  these  five  millions  of  policies  are  held  by 
half  as  many  individuals.  Nearly  one-half  of 
all  this  vast  insurance  total  is  carried  by  three 
companies  in  New  York  City, — the  New  York 
Life,  the  Mutual  Life,  and  the  Equitable.  Since 
December  31,  1904,  the  largest  of  these  compa- 
nies has  passed  the  million  -  policies  line  and 
reached  a  total  of  above  two  billion  dollars  of 
outstanding  insurance. 

During   1904,  all  the   "old   line"  companies 


together  collected  premiums  from  policy-holders 
to  the  total  of  $472,000,000,  and  enjoyed  other 
income  (interest  and  rentals)  amounting  to 
$108,000,000  more.  Their  total  income  was, 
therefore,  $580,000,000,  paralleling  the  income 
pf  the  federal  government.  Not  only  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  now  paying  into 
life-insurance  treasuries  $9,000,000  a  week,  but 
the  "old  line"  companies  hold  $2,250,000,000 
assets  to  protect  outstanding  policies  or  as  sur- 
plus over  legal-reserve  liabilities.  Adding  indus- 
trial and  fraternal  insurance,  fully  $2,500,000,- 
000, — equal,  approximately,  to  the  national  debt 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War, — is  now  held  in 
trust  in  life-insurance  treasuries. 

Such  is  the  stake  which  the  people  have  in 
life  insurance.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  this 
sacred  trust  which  reposes  in  the  managers  of 
our  life-insurance  institutions, — a  trust  for  men 
who  practise  self-denial  for  their  dependents, 
a  trust  for  widows,  orphans,  and  the  needs  of 
old  age. 

SOURCE    OF    THE    EQUITABLE    SCANDAL. 

Diligent  investigation  pursued  through  sev- 
eral months  has  satisfied  me  that  the  trouble  in 
the  Equitable,  may  be  accurately  ascribed  to 
three  principal  causes. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  society,  though  in 
essence  mutual,  as  all  life  insurance  should  be, 
was  actually  and  legally  a  stock  company. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a  majority  of  this 
stock  was  owned  by  a  young  man  who  had  in- 
herited it,  and  who  was  unfitted,  both  in  char- 
acter and  experience,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  through  his  stock  control  he  fairly 
owned  the  whole  concern,  that  his  rights  were 
paramount  to  those  of  the  policy-holders.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Equitable  man- 
agement before  the  upheaval, — the  property  be- 
longed to  the  chief  stockholders,  and  they  could 
do  as  they  liked  with  it  short  of  violation  of  law 
and  outright  stealing. 

The  economic  faults  common  to  most  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies  in  this  country 
were  accentuated  in  the  Equitable, — the  writing 
at  wholesale  of  deferred-dividend  policies,  which 
pile  up  the  surplus  to  astounding  totals,  this  sur- 
plus being  money  on  hand  above  legal  liabilities 
and  offering  constant  temptation  to  company- 
managers  to  manipulate  it  to  their  personal  ad- 
vantage. Among  the  chief  stockholders  of  the 
Equitable  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  promising  policy-holders  that  the 
surplus  should  be  regarded  as  theirs,  and  that 
instead  of  holding  it  for  the  insurants,  it  should, 
in  part,  at  least,  he  divided  among  the  owners  of 
the  stock  as  the  profits  of  the  business.     There 
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being  no  legal  way  to  do  this,  the  chief  stock 
holders  and  the  managers  of  the  property  (being 
the  same  persons)  seemed  to  have  a  belief  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  ''  whack  "  at  the  surplus 
by  indirect  methods,  since  they  were  barred 
from  a  direct  division.  Hence  exorbitant  sal- 
aries, higlily  improper  expenses,  syndicates,  pools, 
pensions,  questionable  loans,  sulisidiary  trust 
companies,  outside  speculations  carried  by  com- 
pany funds,  secret  loans,  and  all  the  parapher 
nalia  of  petty  graft  and  the  modern  '•  rake  off  " 
system  in  high  finance.  Legally,  these  practices 
may  not  have  been  stealing  ;  morally,  they  were. 

THOMAS  F.  Ryan's  motives  and  methods. 

Astounding  as  were  the  revelations  of  Equi 
table  malfeasance,  the  public  was  almost  as  much 
shocked  when  it  learned  that  Mr.  Hyde's  ma- 
jority stock  had  been  sold  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 
That  was  a  transaction  which  illustrated  one  of 
the  worst  phases  of  capital-stock  life  insurance. 
There  need  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  Mr. 
Ryan's  purposes  and  his  relations  to  the  society. 
Not  even  Mr.  Ryan's  most  generous  friends  will 
contend  that  altruism  led  him  to  pay  J52,500,000 
for  stock  which  by  law  can  net  him  only  $3,500 
a  year.  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  the  worst  man  in  the 
world  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  an  altruist. 
He  bought  control  of  Equital>le  because  it  is  his 
ambition  to  be  the  financial  king  of  the  metrop- 
olis,— an  ambition  which  may  yet  be  gratified. 
He  wanted  to  add  this  great  insurance  concern, 
with  its  enormous  assets  and  surplus,  its  vast 
loaning  power,  to  his  already  long  and  impor- 
tant string  of  associated  properties, — propt^rties 
under  his  absolute  control  or  in  which  he  is  an 
influential  factor.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Ryan 
was  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  rank  of  New  York 
financiers.  A  year  ago  ho  was  in  the  second 
class.  He  wanted  to  get  into  the  first  row. 
And  he  got  there  through  liis  purchase  of 
Equitable  control.  The  dividends  on  that  stock 
are  a  bagatelle.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  most 
excellent  investment  in  prestige  and  power.  It 
was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost.  It  was  the 
successful  roup  of  an  extraordinarily  shrewd 
and  daring  operator  in  corporations.  If  the 
Equitable  were  to  go  to  pieces  through  loss  of 
public  confidence?, — of  which  there  is  no  serious 
danger, — and  Mr.  Ryan  were  to  lose  every  dol- 
lar he  put  into  the  venture,  he  would  still  regard 
his  bargain  as  a  good  one.  A  seat  among  the 
very  high  and  mighty  of  finance  is  cheap  at  two 
and  one-half  millions. 

byan's  great  responsibility. 

But  how  about  the  policy-holders  who  have 
an  actual  stake  of  more  than  four  imndred  mil- 


lions of  dollars  in  the  future  of  the  concern  ? 
How  well  or  how  ill  are  their  interests  conserved 
by  the  daring  operator's  deal  ?  My  investiga- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  the  Equitable  So- 
ciety is  now  in  much  better  hands  than  it  was 
Viefore.  The  only  success  Mr.  Ryan  can  make 
in  that  venture  is  an  honorable,  a  real  success. 
1  believe  he  realizes  this.  A  mere  stock-jobbing 
success  would  bo  a  failure.  Deliberate  wrecking 
and  an  attempt  to  grab  the  surplus  of  a  wound- 
up concern  would  be  ethically  if  not  statutorily 
criminal.  As  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  the 
country,  and  the  one  who  is  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing, Mr.  Hyan  has  assumed  enormous  responsi- 
bilities, lie  must  meet  them.  If  some  of  his 
past  methods  have  been  a  little  peculiar,  the 
future  must  bring  his  vindication.  In  a  wider 
way  than  ever  before,  he  has  become  a  servant 
of  the  public.  He  is  on  trial.  He  must  make  a 
su(rcess  of  the  Equitable  or  stand  to  lose  that 
which  should  be  infinitely  more  precious  to  him 
than  his  two  and  one-half  millions. 

pall  Morton's  high  aim. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  practical 
men  place  more  faith  in  than  a  really  intelligent 
selfishness.  Hence,  there  should  be  faith  in  Mr. 
Ryan's  management  of  the  Equitable.  So  far, 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has  done  well.  He 
laid  his  plans  with  much  cleverness.  For  trus- 
tees of  the  st(»ck  he  cliose  the  only  living  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  famous  in- 
ventor and  business  man,  and  an  eminent  jurist. 
For  the  actual  chief  of  the  new  management  he 
selected  Paul  Morton,  just  out  of  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet.  Mr.  Morton  knew  noth- 
ing about  life  insurance,  but  he  is  an  executive 
of  rare  ability,  and  an  upright  man.  He  has 
already  shown  what  he  can  do,  what  he  intends 
to  do.  He  is  reorganizing  the  shop,  cleaning 
out  the  stables,  reducing  expenses,  cutting  sala- 
ries, dropping  (objectionable  officers,  putting  new 
vigor  and  a  more  wholesome  spirit  into  the  en- 
tire management.  Mr.  Morton  lias  but  one  am- 
bition, and  that  is  to  make  a  record  for  himself 
by  making  a  success  of  the  Equitable.  He  avows 
his  personal  independence,  his  freedom  from  all 
restraint,  his  determination  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  society,  his 
keen  realization  of  the  magnitude  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Surely  this 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  rigime.  Al- 
ready public  confidence  is  slowly  returning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  control  of  the 
society  is  far  from  ideal.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  blinking  the  fact  that  despite  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  trusteeship,  despite  all  the 
talk  of  Mr.  Ryan  selling  his  stock  to  the  society 
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at  cost  and  getting  out,  Mr.  Ryan  actually  con- 
trols the  property,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
control  it.  He  names  the  new  directors  to  be 
elected,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  cares  to  name. 
His  will  is  paramount  when  and  wherein  he 
cares  to  exert  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  intends  to  do  anything 
wrong  ;  but  so  long  as  he  retains  the  power  to 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  there  will  inevita- 
bly be  uneasiness.  As  yet  Mr.  Ryan  has  not 
the  reputation  that  carries  implicit  confidence, 
but  if  given  time  he  may  acquire  it. 

ONE-MAN   POWER   IN   INSURANCE. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great  life  in- 
surance company,  carrying  the  savings  and  the 
hopes  of  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  fami- 
lies, should  not  be  under  the  rule  of  a  single  In- 
dividual, and  if  there  must  be  one-man  rule, 
that  man  must  be  most  carefully  selected.  The- 
oretically, all  life  insurance  is  mutual, — a  band- 
ing together  of  so  many  men  to  help  one  an- 
other carry  and  provide  against  the  hazards  of 
life  and  the  certainty  of  death  or  old  age.  But 
actually,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  all  life  insur-. 
ance  has  one-man  rule,  or  at  best  the  rule  of  a 
very  small  number  of  men.  And  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  the  company  be  a  stock  com- 
pany or  a  so-called  mutual  company  without 
capital  stock.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  In  stock  companies,  there  is  a  monarchy,  or 
at  least  an  oligarchy,  through  the  voting  power 
of  the  stock.  In  mutual  companies,  one  man,  or 
a  small  group  of  men,  seize  the  reins  of  power 
through  proxy-manipulation.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  general  run  of  corporations,  railway 
and  industrial.  All  the  tendency  is  to  central- 
ization,— to  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  group,  with  one  strong  man  at  the  head  of 
the  group.  Theoretically,  the  properties  are 
controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  stock  ;  actually, 
the  stockholders  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
They  sign  away  their  right  in  proxies  running 
through  terms  of  years.  Until  human  nature  is 
recast  or  the  proxy  system  abolished,  actual  mu- 
tualization  of  life  insurance  must  remain  as  it  is, 
— a  mere  dream.  Once  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
obtain  control,  they  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
continuing  their  reign. 

MUTUALIZATION   A    MERE    THEORY. 

For  example,  Mr.  Ryan  might  sell  his  stock 
to  the  Equitable  Society  to  pave  the  way  for 
mutualization  ;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Morton  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  Mr.  Ryan  as  his  financial 
chief  and  leader,  as  he  doubtless  would  through 
loyal  friendship,  Mr.  Ryan  would  still  be  the 
power   behind    the    Equitable.     Proxy   control 


would  be  substituted  for  stock  control.  Mr. 
Ryan  could  eat  his  two-and-one-half-million-dol- 
lar  cake,  and  have  it,  too. 

Probably  there  is  no  practicable  way  to  give 
control  of  a  life  insurance  company  into  the 
hands  of  its  policy-holders  or  members.  It 
might  be  done  after  a  fashion  by  means  of  mail 
voting,  and  by  policy-holders'  committees  to 
nominate  candidates  for  directors.  But  even 
then  the  old  system,  or  something  closely  ap- 
proximating it,  would  quickly  come  back.  Pol- 
icy-holders are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousanils  ;  they  are  indifferent  or  careless,  or 
easily  influenced  by  the  men  in  power.  In  such 
a  large  mass,  the  centripetal  force  is  necessarily 
great,  the  tendency  to  centralization  strong  and 
controlling.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  actual 
mutualization  would  work  improvement.  Life- 
insurance  management,  like  any  other,  requires 
experience,  skill,  and  continuity  if  success  is  to 
be  attained.  Too  long  retention  of  power  has 
its  evils  ;  but  frequent  changes  of  administra- 
tion through  the  discontent  of  an  insurant  de- 
mocracy or  policy-holders'  mass  meetings  would 
bring  evils  still  greater. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF    MANAGEMENT. 

American  life  insurance  needs  reformation, 
and  that  speedily.  It  is  not  giving  an  adequate 
return  for  the  money  which  insurants  invest  in 
it.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  scandals  of  man- 
agement like  those  which  have  recently  come  to 
light  as  to  still  more  serious  economic  evils. 
Insurance  costs  much  more  in  this  country  than 
it  should  cost, — far  more  than  it  costs  abroad. 
This  is  because  management  is  too  extravagant 
and  wasteful,  and  because  of  certain  methods 
which  are  fundamentally  faulty.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  last  year  the  people  of  the 
United  States  paid  in  premiums  amounting  to 
$472,000,000,  and  that  the  total  income  of  all  the 
companies, — every  dollar  of  it  the  property  of 
the  holders  of  policies,  because  the  interest  earn- 
ings are  simply  the  increment  upon  the  policy- 
holders' accumulations, — anjounted  to  $580,000,- 
000.  "What  became  of  this  golden  stream  ? 
Into  what  channels  was  it  diverted  ?  What  uses 
were  made  of  it  ?  Here  is  the  answer  in  a  few 
lines  : 


Paid  to  policy-holders,  death  claims,  cash 
on  surrender  or  maturity,  annuities, 
dividends,  etc 

Expenses  or  management 

Taxes  and  State  fees. 

Income  over  disbursements 

Totals 


Amount. 


1240,000,000 

127,000.000 

U,000.000 

802,000,000 


1680,000,000 


Per 
cent. 


41.88 

21.80 

1.90 

84.88 


100.00 
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Here  we  see  that  of  every  $100  of  income 
only  $41  was  paid  back  to  the  policy-holders, 
while  the  actual  expenses  of  management  were 
nearly  $22,  and  almost  $24  including  the  taxes 
and  necessary  fees.  Thirty-five  dollars  was  car- 
ried over  to  assets  or  surplus.  Inasmuch  as  the 
foregoing  figures  include  all  the  companies  in 
the  country,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  con- 
cerns which  do  a  straight  *'  old  line  ''  business  on 
a  fairly  large  scale  and  do  not  write  any  *<  in- 
dustrial "  policies  show  a  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  expenses  to  income.  Taking  the 
twenty-five  leading  companies,  18  per  cent,  would 
be  a  fair  statement  of  their  expense  ratio.     This 


is  just  about  double  the  cost  of  management  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  government  industrial 
and  mixed  insurance  in  Germany. 

HOW    THE    MONEY    GOES. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  why  the  expenses 
of  American  management  should  run  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  expenses  of  English  manage- 
ment for  the  same  line  of  business.  The  ac- 
companying table,  showing  the  expense  cost  of 
twenty-five  leading  American  companies  in  1904, 
with  totals  for  the  two  preceding  years,  will  tell 
the  whole  story : 


GROSS  EXPENSES  IN  1904  PER  $1,000  INSURANCE  IN   FORCE,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  OF  EXPENSES  TO  PREMIUMS. 

(From  "The  Brown  Book  of  Life  Insurance  Economics.") 


^tna 

Berkshire 

Connecticut  General 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Equitable 

Germania 

Home 

Manhattan 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

Mutual 

Mutual  Benefit 

National 

New  England 

New  York 

Northwestern 

Penn  Mutual 

Phoenix  Mutual 

Provident  Loan  and  Trust 

Provident  Savings 

State  Mutual 

Travelers 

Union  Central 

Union  Mutual 

United  States 

Washington 

Total  law 

Total  190:^ 

Total  IflttJ 


*' RECKLESS    AND    WASTEFUL." 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  companies.  A  few 
companies  keep  their  ex[)ense  down  to  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts,  while  others 
run  to  figures  more  than  twic(^  as  great.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  any  observer  that  in  a  life-insur- 
ance concern  which  spends  such  enormous  pro- 
portions of  its  income  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business  there  is  small  chance  for  the  insurant 
to  get  an  adequate  return  for  his  investment. 
That  the  business  can  be  carried  on  at  smaller 
cost  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
British  companies,  whose  expenses  run  only 
about  9  per  cent,  of  their  total  income  (against 


Expense  cost 

per  $l,00r) 

insurance 

in  force. 

Per  cent,  of 
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ail  average  of  about  18  for  the  leading  American 
companies),  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
American  companies  spend  only  half  as  much  in 
expense  as  others.  There  is  but  one  phrase 
which  properly  characterizes  the  management 
wliich  si)ends  85  or  4  0  per  cent,  of  premium 
income  in  expense,  and  that  is.  ''reckless  and 
wasteful.'" 

FORCING    "  NEW    BUSINESS." 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the  ac- 
companying table  that  a])out  three-fifths  of  all 
the  expense  of  American  companies  is  for  com- 
missions on  new  business  and  agency  expenses. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  management  in  this 
country  is  the   craze   for   bigness,  the  insaiie 
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rivalry  among  managers  of  the  largest  companies 
to  outdo  all  competitors  in  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  craze  been  carried  that  millions 
upon  millions  have  been  virtually  thrown  away. 
Agents  are  stimulated  by  large  commissions  and 
other  rewards  to  go  out  and  drum  up  business 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  prove  profitable  to 
the  company  or  to  the  insurants,  or  not.  The 
rule  has  been,  "Get  the  business  at  any  cost." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  every  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force  last  year  these 
twenty-five  leading  companies  spent  nearly  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  their  efforts  to  get 
more  insurance.  The  average  premium  paid  on 
all  insurance  is  approximately  forty  dollars  per 
thousand.  Ten  dollars  of  that  is  paid  out  for 
expenses,  an  1  of  the  ten  dollars  more  than  six 
is  devoted  to  the  effort  to  coax  in  new  policy- 
holders. If  the  commission  and  agency  expenses 
were  cut  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  then  a 
vigorous  effort  were  made  to  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  expense  from  its  present 
relatively  high  level,  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  management  should  not  make  a  much 
better  showing  as  to  the  ratio  of  expenses  to 
total  income  when  compared  with  foreign  com- 
panies. They  might  not  be  able  to  get  down  to 
the  British  standard  of  about  9  per  cent.,  but 
they  should  be  able  to  drop  far  below  their 
present  figure  of  18  per  cent. 

Our  American  managers,  or  most  of  them, 
are  not  content  to  grow  slowly,  to  follow  a  con- 
servative policy  like  that  pursued  by  the  old 
Equitable,  of  London,  and  other  conservative 
English  companies.  The  London  Equitable 
never  spends  any  money  for  new  business. 
Men  who  want  policies  must  apply  for  them, 
and  their  applications  are  passed  upon  with  a 
view  to  the  desirability  of  the  contract  and  to 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  Equitable  has  grown  slow- 
ly, but  it  has  grown  solidly  ;  and  its  income  is 
not  squandered  in  a  mad  scramble  for  more 
policy-holders. 

SOME    SIGNIFICANT    FIGURES. 

Last  year,  twenty-five  leading  companies  of 
the  United  States  wrote  J5l, 250,000,000  of  new 
insurance.  The  total  of  their  new  policies  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  is  $3,500,000,000,  or  a 
billion  more  than  all  the  insurance  in  force  in 
the  United  States  twenty  years  ago.  The  pre- 
miums paid  on  last  year's  new  business  of 
$1,250,000,000  (or  supposed  to  be  paid)  amounted 
to  about  $50,000,000.  How  much  did  it  cost 
to  get  the  business  ?  Nearly  $43,000,000,  or 
86  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts.     About 


$32,000,000  went  for  commissions  to  solicitors, 
medical  examiners,  etc.,  and  $11,000,000  more 
for  established  agencies,  rents,  advertising, 
printing,  etc.,  after  deducting  25  per  cent,  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  handling  of  old  business. 
These  are  startling  figures.  The  cost  of  new 
business  is  steadily  increasing.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  only  79  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts. 
Now  it  is  86  per  cent.  If  it  goes  on  increasing, 
in  a  short  time  all  of  the  first  year's  income  will 
have  to  go  for  getting  the  policy  written.  That 
is  already  the  case  with  six  of  the  twenty-five 
companies,  and  one  company  paid  out  for  new 
business  all  the  money  that  the  new  business 
brought  in,  and  31  per  cent,  besides.  In  other 
words,  money  belonging  to  a  man  already  a 
policy-holder  was  used  to  coax  another  man  to 
take  out  a  policy. 

MUSHROOM    INSURANCE. 

It  is  obvious  that  life  insurance  companies, 
like  other  business  and  financial  concerns,  ought 
not  to  stand  still.  They  musf  grow.  In  life  in- 
surance there  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  new  bus- 
iness should  be  secured.  If  no  new  policy- 
holders come  in,  in  time  the  death  claims  will 
reach  proportions  calculated  to  wind  up  the 
concern.  But  in  securing  growth  company-man- 
agers should  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  rea- 
son. There  is  no  sense  in  expending  huge  sums 
for  new  business  that  does  not  "stick,"  and 
which  therefore  is  not  worth  writing.  Last  year 
twenty-five  leading  companies  wrote  $1,250,000,- 
000  new  insurance.  But  they  lost  nearly  one- 
half  as  much  through  other  causes  than  death  or 
maturity, — that  is,  by  surrenders  and  lapses.  In 
short,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  are  in- 
duced to  take  out  more  insurance  than  they  can 
afford  to  carry, — for  the  solicitors  and  agents 
are  eager  for  commissions, — and  after  one  or 
two  payments  the  policies  are  permitted  to  lapse. 
The  only  gainer  by  such  business  is  the  solicitor, 
or  agent.  The  company  gains  nothing,  the  in- 
surant gains  nothing,  save  that  his  risk  is  car- 
ried for  a  year  or  two  years,  a  return  to  him 
worth  about  one-fifth  what  he  pays  for  it.  An- 
other large  class  of  policies  are  carried  long 
enough  to  attain  a  surrender  value,  and  here 
the  holders  get  a  little  more  in  return  when  they 
drop  out,  though  the  difference  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  principle.  Every  year,  millions  of  dollars 
are  taken  in  this  way  from  the  pockets  of  peo- 
ple who  can  ill  afford  the  loss.  Last  year,  the 
twenty-five  companies  actually  expended  an 
average  of  $100  to  gain  $1,259  of  insurance  in 
force;  and  that  $1,259  of  **good"  business 
brings  the  company  in  a  net  income  of  about  $45 
a  year  as  long  as  it  lasts.     The  amount  of  insur- 
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ance  actually  gained  per  hundred  dollars  spent 
for  new  business  is  constantly  diminisliing.  Only 
two  years  ago,  it  was  $1,513  per  hundred  dollars  ; 
now  it  is  only  1 1,259.  Several  companies,  and 
important  ones  at  that,  actually  sliow  net  losses 
of  insurance  in  force,  despite  their  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  new  business.  Such  companies 
are  on  the  way  to  ruin.  Yet  the  State  insurance 
officials  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  deal  with 
them  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  mania  for 
bigness,  the  craze  for  forcing  the  business  be- 
yond its  safe  and  natural  limits,  is  a  tremen- 
dous evil  in  American  life  insurance  ;  and  if 
the  managers  will  not  reform  of  their  own  ac- 
cord the  law  should  interpose  and  compel  them 
to  do  so. 

THE    EVIL    OF    REBATES. 

Another  evil  incident  to  this  hot-housing  pro- 
cess is  the  premium  rebate.  In  some  States,  re- 
bates are  illegal,  and  policies  rebated  may  be 
declared  void.  Theoretically,  all  managers  frown 
upon  rebates.  Actually,  nearly  all  companies 
know  that  rebates  are  givcm  by  their  agents,  and 
they  wink  at  the  sin.  In  one  respect  the  in- 
surance rebate  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  the 
railway  rebate.  It  is  given  to  men  who  '-know 
the  ropes,"  to  smart  business  or  professional 
men  who  are  aware  that  agents  are  so  eager  for 
business  that  they  will  cut  the  first  year's  pre- 
mium 30  or  40  per  cent.,  if  necessary.  Most  of 
these  insurants  can  afford  to  pay  full  premiums. 
But  the  poor  fellows,  the  mechanics  and  farmers 
and  others  who  are  not  in  touch  with  affairs, 
usually  pay  the  full  premium,  which  they  can  ill 
afford  to  do.  This  discrimination  in  favor  of 
well-to-do  insurants  and  against  men  of  small 
means  seeking  to  provide  protection  for  their 
families  out  of  their  slender  salaries  is  unjust, 
indecent,  and  should  be  made  criminal. 

To  such  a  pass  has  it  come  in  this  mad  scram- 
ble for  new  business  that  in  every  city  may  be 
found  many  men  who  carry  their  life  insurance 
simply  from  year  to  year.  By  inducing  several 
companies  to  bid  against  one  another  they  se- 
cure great  retluctions  of  the  first-year  premiums, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  permit  their  policies 
to  lapse  and  look  about  for  other  companies  will- 
ing to  take  them  on  at  the  cut  rate.  In  this 
way  they  carry  their  insurance  at  much  less  than 
it  would  cost  to  take  out  policies  and  maintain 
them  year  after  year. 

AN    EXPENSIVE   AGENCY   SYSTEM. 

It  is  true  that  most  insurance  agents  and  so- 
licitors work  hard,  and  only  the  more  fortunate 
of  them  earn  large  incomes.  But  there  are  too 
many  agents  in  the  field  ;  the  soliciting  business 


is  overdone.  Thousands  of  men  who  have  been 
unfortunate  in  other  lines  go  into  life-insarance 
soliciting,  and  most  of  them  find  it  hard  enough 
to  get  along.  We  need  throw  no  stones  at 
the  industrious  solicitors  ;  just  now  they  have 
troubles  enough  of  their  own.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  the  managers  who  place  such  vast  armies 
of  agents  in  the  field  to  drum  for  business, 
making  it  difficult  for  any  to  do  well  and  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  bolster  them  up  with 
large  commissions  on  what  business  they  are 
able  to  write.  The  really  fortunate  men  in  the 
soliciting  line  are  the  general  agents  who  con- 
trol certain  territory  and  get  a  commission  on 
every  dollar  of  business  that  passes  through 
their  offices  ;  who  get,  not  only  their  first  year's 
commission,  but  each  year  thereafter  take  out 
.")  or  7^  per  cent,  commission  on  c  /ery  renewal 
premium.  There  are  general  agents  whose  in- 
come rises  above  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  renewals  alone.  Last  year,  one  New 
York  company  paid  out  $750,000  buying  up 
the  equities  of  agents  in  such  renewals.  All 
this  money, — the  first  commissions  of  50  per 
cent.,  usually,  the  renewal  commissions  of  from 
5  to  7^  per  cent.,  or  the  purchase  of  equities 
therein, — comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  policy- 
holders. It  is  not  with  their  own  money,  but 
with  the  money  of  their  members,  that  the  man- 
agers satiate  their  appetite  for  bigness. 

Every  one  understands  that  the  companies 
cannot  abandon  their  agency  system.  They  must 
solicit  new  business  and  have  the  machinery  to 
look  after  old  business.  But  there  should  be 
fewer  agencies,  with  smaller  original  conQtmis- 
sions,  and  with  the  renewal  commissions  wiped 
out  entirely.  Managers  say  that  if  they  were 
to  stop  soliciting  they  would  get  no  new  busi- 
nt»8s.  They  declare  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  human  nature,  at  least  in  this  country,  that  if 
a  man  builds  a  house  or  a  store  he  will  at  once 
seek  fire  insurance  upon  it.  But  the  most  valu- 
able thing  in  that  store  or  domestic  establish- 
ment, the  heart  and  brain  and  moving  force  of 
it, — his  own  life, — he  will  never  think  of  assuring 
or  protecting  unless  some  agent  get  after  him 
and  beat  it  into  his  mind.  There  may  be  truth 
in  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  highly  probable  men  do  not 
voluntarily  apply  for  life  insurance  because  they 
have  been  educated  to  the  present  system, — the 
system  in  which  all  the  initiative  comes  from  the 
company  side.  Withdraw  that,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  many  prudent  Americana,  be- 
lievers in  life  insurance,  and  a  large  share  of 
them  needing  it  for  special  family  or  business 
reasons,  would  apply  on  their  own  motion.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes  a  happy  mean  of  moderation  Mid  pin- 
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dence  which  lifo-insurance  management  should 
endeavor  to  find. 

DEFERRED-DIVIDEND    POLICIES. 

Another  and  most  serious  economic  weakness 
of  modern  life  insurance  as  it  is  practised  in  this 
country  is  the  large  extent  to  which'  the  de- 
ferred-dividend policy  has  been  written.  Of 
late  years,  policies  based  upon  this  principle  have 
constituted  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  new  busi- 
ness put  in  force.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  or  technical  discussion 
of  this  question.  Indeed,  such  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  matter  clear.  The  deferred- 
dividend  policy  is  essentially  a  policy  in  which 
protection  for  the  family  or  dependents  is  min- 
gled with  investment  or  savings  accumulation. 
The  great  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  this  :  "  In 
the  old  form  of  insurance,  you  had  to  die  to  win. 
In  this  new  form,  you  may  lay  up  something  for 
yourself,  for  your  declining  years.  Thus,  you 
get  protection  for  your  family  during  the  term  ; 
and  if  you  live  out  the  term  which  you  choose, 
— say,  twenty  years, — then  you  have  something 
comfortable  for  your  old  age." 

Naturally,  the  premiums  on  such  policies  are 
higher  than  on  ordinary  life  policies.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  term  policies,  and  the  total 
paid  in  must  be  paid  in  fewer  installments. 
Then  there  must  be  a  margin  over  the  actual 
cost  of  carrying,  so  that  the  company  may  have 
the  use  of  the  policy-holder's  money  through  a 
period  of  years  with  which  to  accumulate  the 
increment  that  is  to  give  him  the  handsome  re- 
suits  of  which  the  solicitor  talks  so  glibly  when 
the  business  is  sought.  In  the  simplest  state- 
ment, the  company  takes  from  the  insurant  so 
much  for  protection  and  so  much  more  as  a  sav- 
ings investment  in  annual  deposits  throughout 
the  term,  usually  twenty  years.  In  case  of 
death  within  twenty  years,  the  insurant's  estate 
or  beneficiaries  get  the  face  value  of  the  policy. 
If  he  surrender  the  policy  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  he  gets  back  a  part  of  the  sum  he  has 
paid  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  carrying,  but 
not  all.  The  remainder  is  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  policies  which  mature.  Hence,  this 
form  of  insurance  is  generally  known  as  semi- 
tontine.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  if  the  in- 
sured survive,  he  is  promised,  in  the  form  of 
"estimates,"  not  in  bindincr  pledges,  usually, 
what  his  returns  are  to  oe.  If  these  **  esti- 
mates" were  met  by  performance,  the  return 
would  be  about  half  what  it  should  be, — say,  an 
average  of  1^  or  2  per  cent,  upon  the  sums  in 
excess  of  actual  need  which  the  insurant  has 
paid  in  and  the  company  has  had  the  use  of  at 
intereat  compounded. 


DISAPPOINTMENT    AT    RESULTS. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, — hundreds 
of  actual  policy  results  have  been  cited  to  me 
since  I  began  my  investigation  of  insurance, — 
the  insurants  are  disappointed.  They  get  from 
their  matured  policies  all  the  way  from  5  to 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  "estimates."  All 
over  the  country  arises  an  outcry  of  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results  attained  from  these  com- 
bined protection  and  investment  policies,  many 
of  which  are  now  maturing.  Some  pitiful  cases 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention, — men  who 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  meet  premiums,  and  by  this  means 
and  all  sorts  of  self-denials  carrying  their  pol- 
icies through  to  maturity  with  faith  in  the 
"estimates"  made  them  years  ago  and  relying 
upon  their  expected  "  results  "  for  something  to 
ease  their  old  age.  But  when  they  come  to  the 
critical  and  long-awaited  moment, — the  hour  of 
cashing  in, — they  find  they  are  to  get  far  less 
than  they  have  been  led  to  believe  they  were  to 
get,  and  that,  after  paying  off  their  loans,  they 
have  not  a  penny  left  to  bless  themselves  with. 

A  man  wants  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
his  family.  The  agent  convinces  him  that  he 
should  take  out  a  policy  which  gives  him,  not 
only  protection,  but  which  saves  up  something 
for  his  own  declining  years.  So  he  takes  a 
twenty-year  semi-tontine  policy.  The  actual 
cost  of  carrying  the  mortality  risk  upon  his  life, 
assuming  him  to  be  of  the  average  of  all  insured 
persons,  is  about  $13  per  year  throughout  the 
twenty  years.  It  is  less  at  the  start,  of  course, 
and  more  at  the  end,  but  $13  is  the  average  for 
the  term.  In  a  purely  mutual  society,  without 
expenses,  this  would  be  his  annual  premium  per 
thousand.  But  of  course  there  must  be  ex- 
penses. So  his  premium  is  "  loaded  "  up  to  $25 
per  thousand,  the  additional  $12  covering  the 
expenses  less  the  value  of  his  money,  of  which 
the  company  is  to  have  the  use  at  compound  in- 
terest throughout  the  period.  The  outcome  is 
that  the  insurant  pays,  roughly,  $25  per  thou- 
sand for  protection  and  expenses  and  $15  ad 
ditional  as  an  investment  of  his  savings.  At 
the  end  of  the  twenty  years  he  should  get  back 
the  value  of  his  $15  per  year  at  compound  in- 
terest. But  he  never  or  rarely  does.  And  the 
result  is  almost  invariably  disappointing  because 
of  obvious  conditions  which  make  disappoint- 
ment inevitable. 

GOOD   FOB   PROTEOTION,    POOR  BAVINGS-BANKS. 

What  chance  would  a  man  have  to  secure 
good  results  from  a  deposit  of  $40  per  year  in  a 
savings-bank  if  the  solicitor  who  induces  him  to 
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make  the  deposits  were  to  get  50  per  cent,  of 
the  first  year's  deposit  for  merely  carrying  the 
money  down  to  the  bank  ?  And  then  if  the 
solicitor  or  his  principal,  the  general  agent,  were 
to  get  7^  per  cent,  of  each  subsequent  deposit 
for  doing  a  like  service  ?  And  if,  including 
those  "  rake-offs  "  already  mentioned,  the  entire 
expense  of  the  company  management  were  to 
amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  dt^posits  each  year  ? 
This  is  approximately  what  happens  to  the 
savings  features  of  life  insurance.  The  man 
who  carries  such  a  policy  is  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  results.  The  company  is  not 
organized  to  do  that  sort  of  business  and  do  it 
advantageously.  Its  expenses  are  too  high  ;  it 
allows  too  much  to  the  solicitors  who  bring  in 
the  depositors.  Insurance  for  protection  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  American  faith.  We  all 
believe  in  it.  Few  men  are  rich  enough  or 
secure  enough  in  their  fortune  and  income  to 
be  able  prudently  to  carry  their  own  life  risks. 
They  must  join  a  great  society  to  mutualize  the 
burden.  For  this  privilege  they  have  to  pay  a 
pretty  stiff  price, — at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
than  they  should  pay, — simply  because  managing 
cost  is  too  high.  13ut  they  feel  that  they  must 
have  insurance  ;  that  they  must  have  protec- 
tion for  their  dependents  ;  and,  under  protest, 
they  pay  the  bill.  In  the  satisfaction  they  get 
out  of  it,  in  the  knowledge  that  their  wives  and 
children  are  protected  against  want,  they  find 
compensation  even  if  their  inlelligence  tells 
them  that  the  cost  is  unnecessarily  high.  But 
insurance  as  a  savings-bank  is  another  question. 
It  is  not  a  good  savings-bank.  It  cannot  be  as 
life  insurance  is  now  conducted. 

THE    WORST    FORM    OF    INSURANCE. 

Hence,  there  has  arisen  a  great  demand  for 
abandonment  of  the  deferred-dividend  policy, 
or  for  dividends  payable  annually,  or  at  least 
once  in  a  few  years.  Wisconsin,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  able  insurance  superintendent, 
has  enacted  a  law  requiring  division  of  the  sur- 
plus once  in  five  years  at  the  furthest.  Other 
States  are  likely  to  take  similar  action.  Public 
opinion  is  turning  against  the  deferred-dividend 
policy.  Leading  companies  are  preparing  to 
abandon  it,  or  at  least  to  minimize  it.  Hereto- 
fore, some  of  them  have  given  their  agents 
higher  commissions  on  this  class  of  policies 
than  on  ordinary  life, — a  premium  upon  the 
worst  form  of  insurance, — and  the  natural  re- 
sult has  been  that  agents  have  pressed  it  upon 
the  public.  The  managers  did  this  deliberately, 
well  aware  of  the  economic  weakness  of  the 
method,  because  they  wanted  to  build  up  their 
already  great  assets  and  surplus.     The  deferred- 


dividend  policy  has  largely  contributed  to  heap- 
ing up  the  enormous  assets  of  American  com- 
panies, now  amounting  to  more  than  two  billions 
of  dollars.  Vastly  more  than  any  other  foiTa 
of  insurance  has  it  piled  up  surpluses  or  special 
funds  (accumulations  above  the  legal  reserve 
held  to  protect  policies)  amounting  in  42  impor- 
tant companies  to  the  amazinp:  total  of  $320,- 
000.000.  Of  these  42  companies,  22  are  capi- 
tal-stock companies,  and  their  surpluses, — or 
special  funds  as  tliey  are  called  in  some  cases. — 
aggregate  $137,000,000.  As  to  a  part  of  this 
vast  sum,  there  still  exists  the  unsettled  question 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  policy-holders  or  to 
the  stockholders  ;  that  is,  legally,  for  in  morals 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  every  dollar 
of  it  is  the  property  of  the  policy-holders,  who 
have  contributed  to  it  from  their  toil  and  sweat 
and  self-denial. 

PREMIUMS    SHOULD    BE    REDUCED. 

Under  any  conservative  system  of  insurance 
the  companies  must  take  more  from  their  policy- 
holders than  the  actual  expense  and  mortality 
cost.  There  must  be  a  margin  for  contingencies 
and  fluctuations.  Hence,  any  form  of  policy  in- 
evitably embraces  a  small  percentage  of  savings 
on  the  part  of  the  insurant.  The  deferred-div- 
idend policy  simply  makes  that  percentage  much 
higher  than  it  should  be.  It  magnifies  the  sav- 
ings feature.  Bettor  than  dividends  returned 
annually,  or  every  five  years,  which  means  sim- 
ply that  the  companies  payback  that  which  they 
have  collected  over  and  above  what  they  ac- 
tually needed,  would  it  be  not  to  take  the  money 
from  the  policy-holders  in  the  first  place,  but  to 
leave  it  in  their  pockets.  Of  course,  this  can- 
not be  done  absolutely.  There  must  be  a  small 
margin.  But  American  life  insurance  is  now 
more  than  half  a  century  old.  It  should  by  this 
time  be  settled  into  safe  and  sure  channels,  sta- 
tistical, financial,  actuarial.  There  is  no  longer 
any  valid  excuse  for  collecting  premiums  rang- 
ing more  than  a  few  per  cent,  above  the  com- 
bined mortality  and  expense  cost,  and  the  latter 
should  be  materially  reduced. 

As  for  the  deferred-dividend  policy  and  all  of 
that  kidney,  embracing  savings  features  in  ad- 
dition to  protection,  they  are  false  and  injuriooa. 
They  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  they 
should  go.  Public  opinion  and  the  best  insur- 
ance leadership  is  turning  against  them.  There 
is  only  one  word  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  and 
that  word  I  shall  say.  Many  men  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced and  constituted  that  they  will  not 
save.  They  live  up  to  their  incomes.  If  an  in- 
surance company  does  not  lead  them  to  save 
something  year  by  year,  every  penny  will  be 
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wasted.  By  inducing  such  men  to  take  out 
policies  with  savings  features  attached,  and  then 
through  the  desire  to  protect  their  families  put 
something  aside  for  the  future,  the  deferred- 
dividend  policy  has  helped  thousands  of  families 
to  an  accumulation,  whereas  without  it  there 
would  have  been  nothing  but  waste  from  year 
to  year.  Obviously,  it  is  better  for  a  man  who 
can  save  something  to  do  it,  even  if  he  has  to 
pay  a  smart  agent  a  commission  for  showing 
him  how,  than  to  go  on  saving  nothing  what- 
ever. 

REFORMS    ARE    COMING. 

* 

American  life  insurance  costs  too  much  because 
management  is  too  expensive.  1  think  1  am  able 
to  say  that  during  the  next  five  years  the  man- 
agers themselves  will  take  the  lead  in  making 
insurance  cheaper.  The  deferred-dividend  policy 
is  to  be  gradually  pushed  into  the  background. 
Economies  are  to  be  introduced.  The  vast  ac- 
cumulations are  to  be  paid  back  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  heretofore  to  tlie  people  whose  prop- 
erly they  are.  At  the  present  time,  American 
life  insurance  companies  have  a  loaning  power 
of  enormous  extent,  and  they  are  piling  up  their 
assets  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  yearly.  It  is  high  time  to  check  that 
crescendo  iijovement  and  to  start  in  the  other 
direction.  Already  big  insurance  companies  are 
tempting  prizes  to  promoters,  corporation  manip- 
ulators, and  speculators.  Nearly  all  the  largo 
companies  in  New  York  are  in  Wall  Street 
groups  and  actually  under  the  direction  of  cliques 
of  bankers  or  financiers.  The  Equitable  is  not 
the  only  stock  company  whose  shares  are  held 
at  a  valuation  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  their 
worth  figured  on  their  legal  dividend  earn- 
ings, and  the  fact  that  financiers  are  willing  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  them  indicates  unmistakably 
that  contiol  of  the  companies  is  worth  having 
for  reasons  not  directly  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  policy-holders. 

Just  now  life-insurance  management  in  New 
York  City  is  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  My 
investigations  have  convinced  me  that  there  are 
other  companies  besides  the  Equitable  in  which 
evil  practices  have  obtained  with  the  knowledge, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
responsible  managers.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
mention  names.  But  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
will  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  company's  affairs, 
learn  the  whole  truth,  unpleasant  though  it  may 
be,  and  apply  the  proper  remedy,  in  legislation 
that  shall  better  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose 
future  is  involved  in  this  "sacred  trust."    There 


are  companies  in  New  York  City  which  should 
be  wound  up  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  fit  to  go  on. 
The  longer  they  continue,  the  more  harm  will 
they  do.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  quite  a 
number  of  small  companies  scattered  through- 
out the  country, — concerns  which  by  no  pos- 
sibility can  give  adequate  return  to  their 
members,  and  which  exist,  apparently,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  fat  pickings  for  the 
men  who  are  in  control  of  them. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  FEDERAL  REGULATION  ? 

The  remedy  for  existing  ills  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  prescribe.  Undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  strongly  toward  federal  regulation  and 
9ontrol.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  his  next  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  President  Roosevelt 
will  renew  his  former  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  should  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
federal  legislation  regulating  interstate  insur- 
ance. He  will  probably  go  further  now  and 
recommend  actual  legislation  designed  to  test 
the  question  of  Congressional  jurisdiction  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  several  occasions  in  the 
past  the  Court  held  that  insurance  was  not  com- 
merce. If  this  decision  stand,  of  course,  the 
Congress  is  debarred  from  action.  At  the  time 
the  Court  so  held,  its  tendency  was  toward  nar- 
row construction,  while  of  late  years  the  tend- 
ency has  been  the  other  way, — toward  broad  in- 
terpretation of  federal  powers  in  dealing  with 
interstate  commerce.  Hence,  there  is  at  least 
ground  lor  hope  that  a  federal  insurance  law 
may  be  enacted  that  will  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
high  tribunal.  Besides,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  to  reverse  itself.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered possible  that  insurance  policies  may  be 
regarded,  if  not  commerce,  as  the  instruments 
of  commerce,  and  thus  fall  under  federal  juris- 
diction in  line  with  one  of  the  more  important 
of  the  series  of  interstate-commerce  judgments 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

WEAKNESS    OP   STATE   SUPERVISION. 

President  Roosevelt's  feeling,  we  may  be  sure, 
is  that  insurance  regulation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  naturally,  and  must  in  time  inevita- 
bly become,  a  part  of  that  policy  of  his  which  has 
occupied  so  much  of  his  and  the  public's  atten- 
tion since  he  entered  the  White  House, — the 
policy  of  bringing  all  public  corporations  which 
transact  business  throughout  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  federal  statutes.  If  he  decide 
to  make  a  campaign  for  such  control  of  life  in- 
surance, as  he  is  quite  likely  to  do,  he  will  not 
lack  popular  support.  Throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  conyiction  that  we  shall  never  have 
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competent  inspection  and  regulation  of  tliese 
companies  till  the  work  is  done  from  Washing- 
ton rather  than  from  the  State  capitals.  State 
inspection  is  generally  involved  in  politics, 
and  very  few  States  have  a  competent  life-insur- 
ance administration.  Too  often  State  inspection 
is  a  mere  auditing  of  books,  perfunctorily,  and  a 
certificate  that  they  are  straight,  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  all  that  lies  underneath  and  be- 
hind the  bookkeeping.  In  New  York,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  States,  since  nearly  ono-half 
of  all  the  life  insurance  of  the  country  is  carricjd 
on  within  its  borders,  the  inspection  is  notori- 
ously influenced  by  political,  and  even  by  per- 
sonal, considerations.  The  public  would  never 
have  known  of  tlie  malfeasance  in  the  Equitable 
if  the  men  who  were  behind  the  greedy  schemes 
had  not  quarreled  among  themselves  ;  the  State 
insurance  superintendent  would  never  have  found 
it  out.  The  State  superintendent  did  prosecute 
a  vigorous  inquiry  when  public  opinion  had  once 
aroused,  but  even  then  his  zeal  was  ascrib(»d  by 
many  to  tiie  fact  that  the  man  who  had  bought 
control  of  the  stock  is  a  possible  political  rival 
of  the  present ''  boss"  of  tlie  State,  while  an  emi- 
nent financier  and  friend  of  that  "  boss"  had  him- 
self trieil  to  buy  the  majority  stock  and  failed. 

There  are  plenty  of  life-insurance  managers 
of  influence  who  proclaim  their  friendliness  to 
federal  supervision.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
an  easy  task  to  secure  that  great  step  forward, 
provided  the  constitutional  difficulties  can  be 
got  over.  But  the  truth  is  that  most  of  the 
managers  who  profess  to  favor  federal  super- 
vision do  so  only  because  they  are  weary  of 
the  multitudinous  and  diverse  State  laws  and 
exactions,  and  because  they  hope  to  substitute 
federal  control  and  thus  have  but  a  single  gov- 
ernment agency  to  reckon  with.  The  sort  of  fed- 
eral supervision  they  actually  favor  w-ould  not 
meet  the  wishes  nor  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holders. They  want  an  easy-going,  complacent 
federal  supervision.  The  public  wants  laws 
regulating  insurance  companies  like  those  which 
govern  national  banks,  and  an  inspection  and 
supervision  like  those  provided  in  the  national 
banking  act.  This  is  an  effective  supervision, 
on  the  whole,  far  removed  from  political  inter- 
ference.    It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  scheme 


of  espionage  and  regulation  can  be  made.  It 
is  an  inspection  and  control  witli  which  national- 
bank  oflBcers  dare  not  trifle.  If  it  were  applied 
to  life  insurance  and  to  trust  companies,  the 
managers  of  life  insurance  companies  and  trust 
companies  would  at  once  suppress  many  of  the 
shady  practices  now  all  too  common  among 
them. 

THE    PRESENT    DUTY    OF    POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Frankly,  it  seems  a  long  road  to  such  federal 
supervision.  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  While  waiting  for  it,  there  is  no  better  rem- 
edy to  apply  to  life-insurance  ills  than  the  power 
of  public  opinion.  Policy-holders  should  con- 
tinue the  alertness  into  which  they  Jiave  been 
roused  by  the  Equitable  disclosures.  They 
should  not  again  go  to  sleep  in  fancied  security. 
It  is  within  tlieir  power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  managers.  The  public  should  firat  in- 
form itself  as  to  insurance  and  get  out  from 
behind  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  indifference. 
Tnen  it  should  refuse  insurance  which  is  not  of- 
fered in  sound  form  and  under  wholesome  aus- 
pices. It  should  frown  upon  extravagance  and 
wastefulness.  It  should  eschew  the  deferred- 
dividend  policy.  It  should  demand  cheaper  in- 
surance, made  cheaper  through  retrenchment  and 
economy.  It  should  stir  up  State  insp<^ctors  to 
more  zealous  work.  Policy-holders  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  success  of  life  insurance,  and 
if  they  will  rouse  themselves  they  can  do  much  to 
protect  themselves.  They  can  reach  the  general 
agents  with  their  demands  for  reform.  They 
can  reach  the  managers  themselves  through 
l(!tter-writing  and  through  vigilant  exercise  of 
their  proxy  rights  in  all  mutual  companies. 
They  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
newspapers  to  give  the  public  information  about 
life  insurance,  its  economic  faults  as  well  as  its 
sensational  scandals.  They  can  promote  a  pub- 
lic opinion  and  an  intelligent  public  discrimina- 
tion Ivetween  good  life  insurance  companies  and 
bad  ones  which  will  bring  the  managers  to  their 
senses.  All  life-insurance  managers  are  afraid 
of  public  opinion.  Those  who  manage  good 
companies  fear  they  will  be  classed  with  the 
bad  ones.  And  the  bad  ones  are  trembling  lest 
thev  be  found  out. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


PAUL  MORTON,— HUMAN  DYNAMO. 


AMONG  all  the  newspaper  ami  m 
BketcheB  of  Paul  Morton,  tbe  now 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  i 
more  readable  has  appeared  than  the  arti 
tributed  to  tlie  October  Cosmnpolilan  by  Eilwin 
Lefevre,  the  author  of  "  Wall  Street  Stories.  " 
who  characterizes  Mr.  Morton  as  a  typical  man 
of  the  West  and  endows  his  hero  with  fi'w  or  im 
attributes  not  shared  by  countless  other  Western 
men  of  similar  antecedents  and  trainiifg. 

He  ia  a  Westerner.  Not  enough  Ea.'terii  men  know 
what  that  meaDH.  Hetty  Green,  whose  son  Uve^  in 
Texas,  and  who  has  traveled  extensively  and  liveil  loiiy 
enough  and  made  money  enough  to  know  what  she  i^ 
talkiog  about,  said  once  :  "In  the  West,  tnen  are  bail 
only  on  the  surface.  In  Wall  Street,  they  are  bad  clear 
through."  In  the  West,  big  men  do  things  and  wish  to 
keeii  on  doing  them,  and  other  people  liojw  they  will. 
In  the  East,  big  men  do  things,  and  wish  to  keep  on 
doing  them,  and  other  people  pray  they  won't.  Tn  the 
West,  men  big  and  little  wiiut  no  tavor)<,  only  a  square 
deal.  In  the  East,  the  big  men,  in  the  matter  of  di-nl, 
want  nothing  but  favors  from  political  "  friends"  nnd 
presidents  of  financial  institutions,  and  of  alt  tbe  Coni- 
mandmeiita  keep  in  mind  only  the  eleventh,  "Thon 
shalt  not  be  found  out."  Paul  Morton  came  from  the 
West.  There  he  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  Atchison, 
rebates  or  no  rebates.  He  is  now  in  the  East.  Let  un 
see  whether  he  will  rehabilitate  the  Equitable,  Wall 
Street  or  no  Wall  Street. 

A    WESTERN   BAILBOAD    MAN. 

Paul  Morton  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  President  Cleveland's  Socrotary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  originator  of  ".\rbor 
Day,"  who  was  a  Nebraska  pioneer  long  before 
the  days  of  railroads  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
;\b  Mr.  Lef^vro  puts  it,  Paul  Morton  -'began 
being  a  hustler  and  a  Westemer  long  before  lio 
was  born." 

Paul  Morton,  tbe  second  aon,  is  forty-eight  years  old. 
Wlien  be  reached  the  ripe  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  of- 
fered him  the  choice  between  going  to  college  and  going 
to  work.  Paul  elected  to  go  to  work.  Why  ?  Because 
his  elder  brother  bad  gone  into  the  banking  business 
and  was  making  a  Kuccess  of  it.  It  was  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  full  force  of  Paul  Morton's 
decision  la  not  grasped  until  the  unintelligent  reader 
is  Informed  that  this  elder  brother  was  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  Paul.  Joy  Morton  was  seventeen  and  a 
half,  and  already  had  done  enongh  to  show  he  was  walk- 
ing Nuccexsward.  So  Paul  Morton  went  to  work  (or  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnlnc;  Railroad.  It  is  the  falaa 


note  in  Paul  Morton's  business  career  that  he  started 
Hs  office-hoy.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  too  old 
(ashione'1.  But  that's  what  he  did.  He  began  on  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  iKirroweil   five  dollars  a  month 


from  his  father  in  order  to  pay  his  board  at  a  decent 
eating-house.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  was 
made  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Burlington 
syste— .  He  had  a  phenomenal  memory,— nobody  con- 
sulted the  rate  schedule  when  he  was  around;  they 
merely  asked  him  and  he  told  them.  His  grasp  on  the 
traffic  business  was  remarkable.  At  twenty-flTe  he  was 
made  general  passenger  agent.  Not  long  afterward  he 
was  appointed  general  freight  agent.  In  1887,  at  the 
lime  of  the  strike,  he  was  the  Burlington's  official 
spokesman  for  publicacion.  Nobody,  not  the  president 
nor  Che  vice-presidents  nor  the  directors,  was  permitted 
to  say  a  word  to  the  newspapers.  The  reporters  were 
directed  to  Paul  Morton  if  they  wished  to  ask  questions, 
and  he  answered  them.  He  was  not  a  college  man ;  the 
BurlinKton  is  his  alma  jnater.  You  would  not  think 
of  a  railroad  as  a  trainlng<schoot  tor  diplomats,  but  that 
is  what  Morton  was  at  thirty,— a  competent  railroad 
man  and  a  diplomat.  He  "did  things;"  also  he  could 
talk  Intelligently.    Newspaper  men  who  hare  bad  occa- 
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Rion  to  listen  to  older  and  more  prominent  men,  men  of 
wide  experience  in  various  walks  of  life,  will  know 
what  a  man  of  thirty  must  be  who  talked  day  after  day 
and  never  lied  and  never  equivocated,  and  yet  never 
Tnade  a  break.  That's  the  remarkable  thing  about 
Western  men  who  have  not  had  a  collegiate  education. 
They  have  self-reliance,  keen  observation,  a  contempt 
for  pettiness,  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating  forms 
of  polite  diction  even  while  preserving  a  picturesque  in- 
dividuality of  spoken  speech  ;  also  the  American  sense 
of  humor.  All  this  and  the  ability  to  work, — veritable 
human  dynamos. 

Paul  Morton  stayed  with  tiie  Burlington  until  1890, 
when  he  went  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
as  vice-president.  When  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
organized Atchison  ro.id  was  offered  to  Mr.  Ripley, 
he  accepted,  provided  the  directors  would  make  Paul 
Morton  vice-president  and  his  active  assistant.  He 
knew  Morton,  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  knew  what 
he  had  done  while  they  were  both  on  the  Burlington. 

The  Atchison  had  been  reorganized,  but  it  needed 
what  was  far  harder  to  accomplish, — rehabilitation. 
It  was  out  of  a  receiver's  hands,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did 
not  pay  its  debts  promptly,  and  it  did  not  keep  its 
promi.ses.  It  granted  rebates,  as  the  other  roads  did, 
but  it  did  not  make  good  when  the  time  came,  not 
because  it  was  wrong  to  give  rebates,  but  l)ecause  it 
needed  the  tainted  money.  It  had  no  credit.  It  was 
unpopular  with  shippers.  Paul  Morton's  position  was, 
as  he  himself  described  it,  that  of  business-getter  for 
the  road  ;  and  he  got  his  share.  To  l)e  sure,  in  1896  the 
industrial  pendulum  had  touched  the  lowest  point  and 
was  about  to  swing  the  other  way.  It  was  practically 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  period  of  depression. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1896,  the  gross 
earnings  were  $28,999,597,  the  expenses  of  operating 
182,071,275,  and  net  earnings  of  less  than  $7,000,000. 
Five  years  later,  the  gross  income  was  $54,474,823,  the 
operating  expense  $32,262,945,  and  the  net  earnings 
$22,211,875.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  be  a  holder  of 
Atchison  stocks  in  1896,  and  great  luck  in  1901.  Its 
adjustment  bonds  were  selling  then  at  thirty  cents  on 
the  dollar.    They  have  sold  at  their  face  value  since. 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    WORK. 

Young  Morton  rose  rapidly  in  the  railroad 
office  wliero  lie  began  as  office-boy  at  sixteen. 
At  twenty  three  he  married  ;  at  forty-six  he  was 
a  grandfather.  lie  is  a  big  man,  tall  and  well 
built,  but  quick  and  decisive  in  his  movements. 
He  has  worked  hard  all  his  life.  Mr.  Lefevre 
classifies  him  among  the  "men  who  do  things, 
do  them  well,  and  do  them  for  a  salary." 

Morton  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  working;  the 
busier  he  is,  the  happier  he  feels.  lie  is  of  that  blessed 
Western  type  of  man  who  will  tackle  any  job  and  can- 
not rest  until  it  is  done.  To  leave  it  unfinished  is  to 
be  made  unhappy,  uncomfortable,  conducive  to  in- 
somnia ;  and  it  is  scientific  work,  good,  sound  brain 
work,  and  not  mere  gluttony  for  labor, — the  kind  of 
man,  in  short,  who  will  invent  labor-saving  devices,  not 
to  save  labor,  but  to  enable  the  same  number  of  men  to 
accomplish  twice  as  much  as  before.  He  tries  to  finish 
all  his  day^s  work  every  day,  and  the  amount  he  has  to 
do  is  enormous.    He  has  relays  of  secretaries.    He 


works  all  day  in  his  office,  but  there  are  too  many  peo- 
ple who  must  be  seen  and  listened  to,  who  use  up  much 
time.  There  are  letters  to  write  and  instructions  to 
give,  so  after  leaving  his  office  he  goes  home,  dines,  and 
an  hour  afterward  is  working,  reading  letters,  dictat- 
ing answers,  ct  cetera,  until  midnight.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  starts  for  his  office,  he  has  kept  another 
secretary  busy  an  hour  or  two.  This  gospel  of  work 
may  be  the  gospel  of  a  fanatic  or  of  a  Russell  Sage,  but 
there  is  thi«*  to  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  Morton  is  not 
paid  on  a  percentage  basis,  nor  by  piecework,  and  that 
he  is  not  only  a  very  clear-heacled  man,  but  a  verj' 
strong  one,  physically,  who  has  always  been  a  human 
dynamo.  To  be  sure,  he  is  now  receiving  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  per  working  day. 
He  doubtless  earns  it.  Other  presidents  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  receive  more.  They  may  be  abler. 
They  will  not  work  harder.  The  day^s  routine  of  the 
man  must  be  interesting.  How  can  he  work  to  entitle 
him  to  say  he  can  earn  more  than  fifty  clerks?  What 
can  he  do  ?  He  is  the  head  of  the  company  ;  he  is  the 
foreman.  He  gets  work  out  of  others.  He  obtains  re- 
sults.   The  ability  to  do  this  is  rare.    He  has  it. 

MR.    MORTON    AS    A    DIPLOMAT. 

Mr.  Morton  was  the  chief  << business-getter" 
for  the  Atchison,  and  he  had  to  be  a  "busi- 
ness politician,  a  railroad  diplomat." 

I  should  say  that  the  diplomacy  of  Paul  Morton 
might  lack  the  finesse  of  certain  Eastern  financiers, 
but  that  it  is  more  refreshing,  more  direct,  and  accom- 
plishes its  object  probably  more  completely,  and  cer- 
tainly more  quickly,  than  the  other  kind.  His  is  the 
Western  attitude,  which  assumes  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  good.  He  can  be  a  good  fellow,  therefore,  be- 
cause he  is  normal  and  healthy  and  an  optimist,  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  His  diplomacy  in  business  is  that 
of  the  Westerners,  to  wit:  "The  majority  of  people 
are  square.  Pm  square.  I'll  tell  the  truth  bluntly 
and  I'll  hear  the  truth  bluntly.  If  we  agree,  very  well. 
If  we  can't  agree  on  all  points,  let  us  agree  on  as  many 
as  we  can."  Such  men  have  no  time  to  waste  in  spar- 
ring for  an  opening  or  in  artistically  producing  erro- 
neous impressions.  They  don't  do  business  in  a  subtle 
way,  nor  by  indirection,  l^ecause  they  have  so  much  to 
do  before  they  die.  Men  have  fooled  Morton  time  and 
again.  No  one  man  has  ever  fooled  him  twice.  He 
beai*s  this  in  mind  when  he  is  "sizing  up"  strangers, 
for  he  is  not  ashamed  if  one  fools  him  once.  But  the 
second  time  the  man  tries  he  might  better  have  tackled 
a  live  wire.  I  thought  once  he  might  be  vindictive — 
he  was  so  utterly  without  the  sentimentalism  that  even 
Wall  Street  men  sometimes  show.  I  said:  "I'd  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  If  I  knew  you  intimately,  I 
should  not  have  to  ask  it.  But  there  is  no  use  in  ask- 
ing unless  you  answer  with  absolute  frankness.** 

"Ask  it,"  he  said,  very  quickly. 

"How  do  you  feel  toward  people  who  get  the  better 
of  you?" 

"  My  fault  for  letting  them.    Why  feel f »» 

"If  a  man  should  say  something  mean  about  you?** 

"  Look  here.  Success  is  like  the  sunshine,— it  brini^ 
the  rattlesnakes  out.  They  can't  help  being  mttie- 
snakcJS  can  they?    What's  the  use  of  getting  angry  f** 

"Revenge?" 

"Boshl" 
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THE  COST  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  insurance  discussion  is  an  article  on 
"The  Cost  of  Life  Insurance,"  by  Allan  H. 
Willett,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (New  York)  for  September. 
This  is  a  scholarly  survey  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  valuable  tables  exhibiting  the  expenses  of 
twenty-four  leading  American  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  year  1903. 

On  the  question  of  "  deferred  dividend  "  poli- 
cies, which  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man,  Mr.  Willett  says : 

Such  policies  are  falliug  into  deserved  disrepute  and 
are  in  direct  violation  of  sound  insurance  principles, 
introducing  an  additional  element  of  uncertainty  into 
a  business  whose  one  purpose  should  be  to  eliminate 
uncertainty.  The  claim  sometimes  put  forward  that 
tliey  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  insurance  by  taking 
from  those  who  die  early,  and  so  pay  few  premiums, 
and  giving  to  those  who  live  long  and  pay  many  pre- 
miums, is  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of 
the  principles  of  insurance.  The  premium  pays  for 
protection,  not  for  the  indemnity.  In  the  case  of  level- 
premium  life  insurance,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  those  who  die  early  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  live  long  that  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  paying  an  excessive  price  for  their  protec- 
tion, measured  by  the  excess  of  the  level  premium  over 
the  natural  premium  at  their  age. 

The  funds  left  in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies 
by  holders  of  deferred-dividend  and  semi-tontine  poli- 
cies are  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  It  seems 
to  be  the  legal  rule  that  when  these  funds  have  been 
definitely  apportioned  by  formal  act,  and  each  man's 
share  placed  to  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
the  title  pasf«es  to  the  policyholder;  but  where  the 
funds  are  carried  as  an  undivided  deferred-dividend 
reserve  the  individual  policy-holder  has  no  legal  claim 
to  any  share  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  a  special  tax  is  imposed  upon  the 
surplus  of  life  insurance  companies,  the  companies 
insist  upon  calling  this  reserve  a  liability,  and  their 


claim  has  been  allowed.  Not  the  least  objection  to  the 
deferred-dividend  form  of  policy  is  the  fact  that  it 
increases  unnecessarily  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  leaves  a  wide  margin  of  avail- 
able resources  at  their  disposaL 

COST,   AS    well   as   PREMIUMS,    SHOULD   BK   LOWXB. 

After  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  elements  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  modern  life  insurance, 
this  writer  concludes : 

Whether  we  reach  our  results  by  an  analgrsis  of  the 
elements  of  the  income  of  insurance  companies  and  the 
relation  of  each  element  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
theoretically  assigned  or  examine  directly  the  gain  and 
loss  account  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  same  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us,  thai  the  premium  rates  aie 
unnecessarily  high.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  ex- 
perience of  twenty-four  companies  shows  a  saving  on 
mortality  of  over  20  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  interest 
earnings  of  nearly  or  quite  1  per  cent.,  and  a  generous 
profit  from  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies,  while  the 
loading  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  business.  The  gain  and  loss  exhibit  indicates  that 
but  for  the  depreciation  of  securities  during  the  year 
1908  the  insurance  operations  of  that  year  would  have 
brought  in  to  the  companies  a  profit  of  more  than  forty 
million  dollars  to  be  returned  to  the  policy-holders  or 
added  to  the  surplus.  With  no  improvement  In  th9 
methods  and  practices  of  insurance  companies,  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  in  premium  rates  is 
possible  for  a  company  managed  with  average  care  and 
efficiency,  and  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

But  to  bring  insurance  rates  down  to  the  present 
cost  level  is  only  half  enough.  The  cost  itself  ought  to 
be  lowered.  It  is  demonstrable  that  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  insurance  companies  tend  to  Increase  their  mor^ 
tality  loss,  that  a  higher  net  rate  of  interest  could  be 
secured  on  their  investments,  and  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  often  extravagantly  ^igh.  Improve- 
ment in  any  of  these  particulars  would  materially  lower 
the  cost  of  insurance,  and  make  possible  a  farther  r^ 
duction  in  premium  rates,  resulting  in  a  wider  utilisa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  insurance  by  people  of  small  or 
moderate  income. 


SHALL  THE  DOLLAR'S  PEDIGREE  DEFEAT  ITS  DESTINY? 


SUCH  is  Dr.  Graham  Taylor's  phrasing  of  the 
question  involved  in  the  resolution  bearing 
on  "  tainted  money  "  offered  by  Dr.  Washington 
Glaclden  for  discussion  at  the  Seattle  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  last  month.  Dr.  Taylor 
devotes  to  this  subject  an  editorial  in  the  Sep* 
teniber  number  of  his  magazine,  the  Commons 
(Cliirago).  Tliis  expression  of  opinion  derives 
added  significance  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Taylor 
holds  the  professorship  of  sociology  in  Chicago. 
Theological  Seminary.     In  his  view,  the  ques- 


tion at  issue  is  the  purely  practical  one  for  ad* 
ministrators  of  trust  funds, — <'  how  far  and  how 
long  are  personal  qualities  so  inherent  in  prop- 
erty as  to  involve  moral  responsibility  for  its  ac- 
qusition  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  hold 
it  in  trust  for  public  use  ?  " 

The  line  of  Dr.  Taylor's  argument  is  indicated 
by  the  following  questions  : 

Are  trustees  of  permanent  institutions,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  causes  that  serve  the  future,  warranted 
in  Judging  only  the  personal  antecedents  of  aooomii- 
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iatvA  resource?  Have  they  no  right  to  regard  propeity 
n9  a  social  prmluct,  to  the  creation  and  accumulation 
lit  wlitch  many  others  besideft  its  ief:n\  iiosseHsnr  have 
rontributeil  ?  Are  thoy  not  bound  to  loolc  further  tli an 
to  nliat  may  just  dow  be  thought  of  its  present  owner  t 
Do  not  the  interests  of  the  future  with  which  tliey  are 
intrusted  deninnd  that  they  anticipate  (lie  changed  at- 
titude which  a  day  may  brintc  foi'lh  toward  the  property 
applicable  to  public  use?  If  it  be  arjtued  that  money 
unworthily  acquired  miiy  not  be  fwlicited  or  accepted 
from  its  acquirer,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  Is  nut  to  be 


received  at  his  bequest  F  Can  it,  then,  neither  be  given 
nor  bequeathed  by  him  for  good  purposes,  but  only  for 
evil  enils  ?  Thus  to  create  vestinl  funds  tot  perpetuating 
wrong  by  refusing  to  divert  them  toward  the  right 
seemato  be  the  very  self-Htulti Hcjit ion  of  those  who  bold 
in  trust  any  future  good. 

Dr.  Taylor  IioMb  that  tlie  preredent  Bouphtto 
be  eataliHslieii  liy  tlio  protest  against  receiving 
money  '■generally  bdieved  to  have  been  maile 
by  methoila  morally  reprehensihle  and  socially 
injurious"  would  in  all  consistency  and  justicR 
require  the  iuvcstigation  and  judgment  of  each 
gift. 

If  this  is  conceded  to  be  impracticable,  the  Income 
from  certain  ostracized  soui-ces  would  surely  have  t<)  be 
designated,  traced,  and  distinguished  from  that  pro- 
duced by  other  unquestionable  source.^  of  gain.  But 
everyone  knowshowindistinguishably  the  Joint  product 
identifies  its  constituent  resources.  This  is  the  fact 
even  in  the  case  at  issue.  Moreover,  the  pcillgreeof  the 
penny,  as  well  as  the  lineage  of  the  dollar,  would  prove 
to  be  a  very  equivocal  heritage  from  a  very  mixed 
ancestry  if  the  income  of  every  in.stitution  or  person 
were  subjected  to  a  strict  genealogical  test. 

If,  then,  it  ia  possible  neither  to  discriminate 
between  indivi.luul  donors  nor  to  erailii:ate  the 
inconsistency  by  any  concerted  effort  that  goos 
to  its  source,  the  conclusion  is  that  aclniinistr&- 
tors  of  public  trust  funds  are  compelled  to  de- 
cide only  whether  tho  acceptance  of  money 
involves  any  preventable  compromise  with  evil. 
It  is  their  duty  to  put  to  good  public  use  such 
property  as  can  be  accepted  without  expri'Ssly 
condoning  any  offrnse  of  acquisition,  or  without 
abjuring  their  right  to  condemn  it. 


WHAT  ARE  PORTO  RICO'S  NEEDS? 


IN  the  recent  discussion  of  Porto  Rico's  situa- 
tion more  erapliasis  has  )ieen  placed  on  tho 
island's  alleged  political  ills  than  ou  tliose  of  an 
economic  nature.  An  article  written  by  the  late 
Gen.  Roy  Stone  and  puMished  in  the  Xorlh 
A)iierkan  J'evieio  for  Septem I ler  attempts  to  show 
how  the  decline  in  Porto  Kico's  export  trade  and 
the  incronso  in  tiie  number  of  unftnployed  are 
to  bo  traced  to  unfortunate  legislation  enacted 
by  our  Congrcsa  on  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  after  nearly  two  years  of  military 
occupation. 

General  Stone  begins  with  a  statement  of  con- 
ditions umiiT  tho  military  government,  with 
which  he  was  especiiilly  familiar. 

Our  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  began  in  1896,  and  the 
mlllt«ry  (government  held  control  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  grent«Ht  phyxical  need  of  the  island  was  means  of 
trannportation.    It  had  no  railroads  but  a  tragmentaiy 


belt  line,  which  did  not  serve  the  interior  districts,  nod 
only  about  one  htindred  and  fifty  miles  of  wagon  road 
for  three  thousaiid  live  hundrc<l  square  miles  ol  terri- 
tory. The  Que  fruits  of  the  interior  rotted  where  thej 
fell,  and  only  such  crops  were  raised  as  would  bear 
transport  by  pack-train  or  human  porterage.  But  the 
military  govern nieut  was  anxious  to  avoid  scandals  re- 
ganling  franchises,  and  it  discouraged  all  railroad- 
building,  although  abumlant  capital  offered  itself  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  thegovernor  volunteered  hisofll- 
cial  opinion  that  raili-oada  would  never  pay  inan  iHland 
80  small  and  unproductive ;  not  knowing,  apparently, 
tfaat  at  that  moment  almost  the  best-paying  railroad  In 
the  world  was  in  a  small  tropical  island,  which  hod  only 
a  twentieth  nf  the  population  of  Porto  Kico,  and  almoet 
no  production  at  all  till  after  the  rood  was  built. 
LEOISLATION  BY  COSGRESS. 
But  the  opposition  to  railroails  by  the  military  goT- 
ernment  was  as  nothing  to  the  paralyzing  obstmctloti 
later  interposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateo. 
The  "Foralcer  law"  organizing  the  civil  govemnMut 
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waa  framed  witb  the  advice  and  aaslstance  o(  manj 
well-choBen  representatives  ol  the  commercial  and 
political  iDtereHto  of  Porto  Rico,  and  when  it,  was 
paKseil  tbeee  representatives  went  home  contented  and 
lull  of  hnpe  for  the  (uture  o(  their  beloved  island. 

The  Foraker  Act  became  a  law  on  April  13, 1900,  and 
for  a  fen  ireekH  the  prospects  of  Porto  Rico  were  so 
bright  that  thonsands  of  Americans  were  drawn  toward 
the  lalund,  and  many  American  and  European  cHpital- 
Iste  turned  theirattentiou  that  way.  Preparations  were 
niade  for  investments  which  would  have  much  more 
than  replaced  theSpanlBh  capita!  withdrawn  and  would 
have  given  work  at  good  wa^es  to  every  man  on  the 
islaud.    This,  witb  the  good  goverDmeut  establlslied. 


would  have  made  tbe  Forto  Ricana  the  happiest  people 
ou  earth.  It  would,  moreover,  have  given  ds  credit  tor 
a  grand  success  to  colonial  administration.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Island  would  have  multiplied  tenfold, 
and  free  trade  with  the  United  States  would  have  de- 
veloped tbe  island's  commerce  without  limit.  Thechief 
products  of  tbe  tropics  are  In  quick  demand  here,  and 
no  other  tropical  regiou  except  the  Hawallao  Islands 
bos  free  entry  Into  this  greatest  market  io  the  world. 

At  least  ten  million  dollars  was  ready  to  go  Into  rail- 
road building,  and  as  much  more  each  Into  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruit  growing.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  flfty  millions  in  casih  would  have  gone  Into  the 
Island  on  these  lines  by  this  time  ;  nearly  three  times 
that  amount  has  been  Invested  in  Cuba,  where  there  Is 
no  proupect  of  tree  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
no  such  supply  ot  cheap  labor  as  In  Porto  Rico ;  nor  is 
there  any  otber  superior  iudncament  for  capital  or 
euterprise. 

Tims  far.  according  to  General  Stone,  leffiela- 
tion  had  attempted  no  interference  with  the 
commercial  development  of  the  isUnd  ;  bnt  B5 


aooQ  as  the  investment  Bchemee  became  known 
abroad  there  arose  in  Congress  a  fear  that  the 
land  would  be  monopolized  by  wealthy  corpora- 
tions and  that  business  opportunities  generally 
vould  be  seized  by  Ameiicans.  to  the  exclusion 
of  tbe  natives.  This  fear,  which -General  Stone 
declares  was  never  shared  by  the  Porto  Ricans 
thempelves,  led  to  tlie  adoption  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  of  a  resolution  embodying  a  com- 
plete code  of  franchise  regulations  and  of  restric- 
tions upon  corporate  investment  in  the  island. — 
"  such  a  code,"  General  Stone  asserts,  "  as  never 
could  have  been  imposed  on  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union."  The  chief  provisions  of 
this  code  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  No  corporation  can  buy  and  sell  real  estate  there. 

9.  While  it  is  necessary  to  haveat  least  Ave  thonsand 
acres  ot  cane  lands  for  a  proStablesugar  mill,  and  many 
of  those  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii  have  twenty  thousand 
acres,  no  corporation  in  Porto  Rico  can  "ow»  or  con- 
trol over  five  hundred  acres  of  laud  "  tor  any  agricul- 
tural purpose  whatever. 

3.  No  corporation  ot  any  kind  can  own  any  more 
land  than  it  uses  In  its  business. 

4.  "A'o  member  of  any  corporation  enf^iiffed  in 
agric\tUure  nhatl  be  in  nnyviiseintereited  (n  any  other 
corpornUon  engaged  in  racrricutture,"— that  Is,  a  man 
who  has  a  share  ot  stock  lu  a  coffee  company  cannot 
buy  a  share  lu  a  sugar  company  without  breaJtitiQ  a 
federal  I/(to  / 

THE   BrrECTS    OF   THESE    BESTBIGTIONB. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  are  described 
by  General  Stone  as  anytbiu);  but  beneficial  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  island. 

A  tew  mouths'  experience  showed  that  these  "bars" 
were  too  high,  and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  sooree  of  inclp- 
ierct  companies,  forming  tor  the  legitimate  development 
of  Porto  Rican  agriculture,  died  a  swift  death  when 
their  counsel  came  to  look  up  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  this  legislation,  not  a  mile  of  new 
railroad  has  been  built  on  the  island,  excepting  a  short 
link  previously  begun  by  the  French  company  to  oou- 
nect  up  their  belt  line.  The  council  has  repeatedly 
graut«d  the  best  tranchiscA  tbe  law  permits ;  exten^ve 
surveys  have  been  made  throughout  the  inland  by  vari- 
ous projectors  and  very  satisfactory  roatae  disooverad, 
but  the  restrictions  imposed  have  always  made  It  Im- 
possible to  secnre  capital  for  countmction. 

In  addition  to  theeedrawbacks,  the  council  Is  obliged 
by  the  amendment  to  put  Into  every  franchise  It  grants 
a  provision  that  the  same  shall  he  subject  to  "amend- 
ment, alteration,  and  repeat,"  that  It  shall  enable  the 
taking  of  the  property  by  the  jnMle  authoritlei,  and 
the  ^ecttve  regiilntlon  of  all  cfMrye*.  With  theae 
powers  In  the  bauds  ot  a  local,  foreign,  and  potMlf 
hostile  legislative  body,  the  capitalist  naturallf  baat- 
tatea  to  Invent. 

Sugar-making  lu  Porto  Bloo  Is  extremely  profitable 
as  compared  wlUi  that  In  Cnba,  which  p^s  higher  for 
labor  and  is  subject  to  about  twentr-five  dollar*  per 
ton  duty  lu  the  Unl^  Btatea.  It  would  have  been 
natural  that  a  dosen  or  twenty  great  sugar  ceirfrolet 
abould  tM  running  In  Potto  Sloo  by  this  tlmtt  and 
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probably  that  number  of  sites  have  been  selected  by 
American,  French,  English,  and  German  capitalists ; 
but  only  one  company  has  been  willing  to  defy  the  law 
of  the  United  States  and  organize  oi>enly  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  another  party  operates  lamely  as  a  syndicate, 
not  being  able  lawfully  to  incorporate.  The  island 
should  produce  a  half-million  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
but  only  reaches  about  one  hundred  thousand,  or  much 
less  than  in  its  palmiest  Spanish  days. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  all  other  lines  of 
business,  and  the  commerce  of  the  island  is  actually 
much  less  under  American  than  under  Spanish  rule, 
though,  of  course,  that  with  America  has  increased 
with  free  trade  there. 


For  coffee,  which  was  the  chief  product  and  export 
of  the  island,  the  Spanish  market  was  almost  lost  by 
the  interposition  there  of  a  heavy  duty  ;  and  no  market 
has  been  ftiund  in  the  United  States.  Fruit-growing 
requires  a  large  capital  and  years  of  waiting.  Tobacco 
cultivation  and  manufacture  need  abundant  means  and 
great  skill  to  rival  the  well-established  industry  in 
Cuba.  Winter  vegetables  would  >)e  extremely  profit- 
able with  quick  transit  to  the  States,  but  transit  waits 
on  production,  and  production  on  transit,  and  both  on 
capital  and  enterprise. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  rich  soil  of  the  island  is 
growing  jungle,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  filled  with 
discontent? 


JAPAN'S  TASK  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


READERS  of  that  excellent  exposition  of 
Japanese  spirit,  **  Busliido,  tlie  Suul  of 
Japan,"  will  remember  the  name  of  the  author, 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  now  a  professor  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Kioto.  Writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Eigo-Shinshi  {ilm  Student),  of  Tokio, 
this  eminent  scholar  discusses  the  post-bellum 
work  which  Japan  must  enter  upon  following 
the  treaty  just  made  at  Portsmouth.  '*  When 
we  think  of  the  miglity  task  which  remains  for 
us  to  do  after  the  war,"  says  this  writer,  ''the 
deafening  sound  of  hanzai  dies  in  tlie  distance 
and  the  glaring  torches  pale  away."  This  miglity 
task  before  Japan,  Dr.  Nitobe  classifies  into  the 
following  seven  categories  : 

1.  The  care  which  must  be  taken  of  the  bereaved 
families  of  soldiers.  It  is  not  enough  to  contribute 
money  for  their  support.  A.  gift  without  the  giver  is 
vain.  There  is  propriety  to  observe  in  giving  alms  to  a 
beggar.  **  The  help  we  extend  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  is  not  simple  charity,— it  should  be  in  large 
part  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead."  The  government  itself  has  a  gigantic 
task  in  the  distribution  of  awards  and  pensions,  and 
the  people,  without  authoritative  organs,  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  care  for  the  deserving. 

2.  The  settlement  of  Korea  must  have  due  atten- 
tion. "A  poor  effeminate  people,  with  no  political  in- 
stinct, with  no  economic  *  gumption,'  with  no  intellec- 
tual ambition,  is  become  our  burden."  Something  must 
be  done  to  resurrect  a  dead  nation.  Statesmen  alone 
cannot  do  it.  Teachers  and  agriculturists,  preachers 
and  engineers,  can  work  more  wonders  than  diplomats 
and  generals. 

8.  The  money  we  borrowed  must  be  returned  with 
interest.  We  need,  besides,  money  for  new  works  of 
various  kinds.  Foreign  loans  may  prove  more  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  a  nation  than  an  invading  army. 
No  debt  of  ours  can  be  paid  without  calling  upon  the 
products  of  our  own  soil,  be  they  mineral  wealth  or 
manufactured  articles.  **The  development  of  our 
physical  resources  is  a  question  of  national  life  or 
death.**  New  mines  must  be  discovered,  or  old  ones 
better  utilized ;  foundries  must  bo  established  to  work 
ixODi  oopper,  steel,  for  home  use ;  factories  must  be 


started  to  weave  silk,  cotton,  wool,  for  foreign  export ; 
the  soil  must  be  more  deeply  plowed  and  virgin  land 
opened ;  fair  mountain-sloi)es  must  be  planted  with 
more  trees  and  grassy  plains  turned  into  pastures  for 
more  cattle. 

4.  '*As  our  industries  advance,  so  must  our  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  augment.  As  we  shall  have 
more  to  sell,  so  must  we  order  more  things  from  abroad. 
As  our  foreign  trade  grows,  so  must  we  increase  our 
merchant  marine.  We  must  have  more  ships,  larger, 
swifter,  and  l)etter  than  we  used  to  have.  As  naviga- 
tion of  our  coasts  and  rivers  improves,  our  land  com- 
munications must  keep  pace  with  it.  We  cannot  be 
moving  at  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  rate  of  American 
velocity." 

5.  '*Our  political  relations  with  foreign  countries 
will  become  closer  in  every  way.  Russia,  which  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  despising  us,  has  now  learned  to 
do  otherwise.  Germany  and  France,  which  never  t^ok 
us  seriously,  will  cease  to  look  upon  us  as  a  joke. 
Eni^land  and  America,  which  have  patronized  us  as  a 
child-nation,  will  regard  us  as  an  adult  people.  The 
whole  of  Asia,  which  has  regarded  us  with  suspicion 
and  condemned  us  as  traitors  to  Asiatic  tradition,  will 
follow  us  as  their  guide." 

6.  The  closer  touch  with  Europe  and  America, 
through  diplomacy  or  commerce,  necessitates  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  of  the  West,  and  espe- 
cially with  English.  "With  some  pride  we  watch  the 
progress  of  our  mother  tongue  in  Korea ;  but  we  must 
not  thereby  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  it  will  be  universally  used.  Pride  and  self-suf- 
ficiency should  not  blind  us  to  the  utilitarian  (not  to 
speak  of  the  moral)  value  of  the  English  language,  for 
the  peoples  who  use  it  will  be  the  best  customers  for 
our  wares." 

7.  The  more  intimate  our  communication  with  the 
West,  the  freer  must  be  the  interchange  of  our  ideas. 
We  must  know  the  West  better,  and  we  must  be  better 
known.  There  is  still  a  wretched  misunderstanding 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  A  thick  barrier  stands 
between  the  two,  which  unprejudiced  study  of  each 
other  alone  can  penetrate.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  un- 
derstand English  sufficiently  to  transact  business  at 
the  counter ;  we  must  be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  Sliake- 
speare  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Dickens,  Darwin  and 
Carlyle.  Nor  is  reading  knowledge  alone  enough.  We 
must  learn  to  write,  and  to  write  well.    We  must  be 
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our  owQ  interpreteni,  bIdci 
dio  Hearn  to  interpret  oi 
knra  du  all  that  is  needed 


me  cannot  look  for  a  Lafca-  never  enduring  ;  that  a  nation's  happiness  comeB 

feeling^  nor  can  oneOka-  (^ly  by  peace.     At  llie  same  time,  he  does  not 

■  arevealer.  forget    that  peace    IS  not  in  itselt  an  ahsoluto 

Thas  summarizing   hie    opinion,  Dr.  Nitobe  blessing  ;  that  it  is  rather  a  condition  of  social 


goes  on   to  say  that  greatneBB  won  by  war  is     an^I  moral  well-t 


'ROOSEVELT  AS  RUSSIA'S  HELPER.' 


earth,  and  itH  closed  doom  and  prison-barred  irlndows 
lorn  open  to  let  the  light  of  heaven  pour  In  over  a 
|)»}p1e  that  so  long  lias  sat  Id  darkness  and  In  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  o(  death.  We  admire  President 
Roosevelt,  but  the  time  will  come  when  he  himsell  will 
nee  timt  this  last  activity  of  his  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  he  should  have  left  Russia  and  Japan  alone.  He 
has  helped  Rush  la, —helped  her  to  coucinue  her  tyranny 
and  remain  a  world-power ;  helped  her  to  retain  a  bold 
by  the  Pacillc,  where  from  now  on  she  will  prepare  for 
a  deatb-struggle  with  Japan.  The  peace  hy  Roosevelt 
is  only  an  armistice.  It  is  a  poor  plaster  on  the  great 
sore,  and  the  incense  which  the  world  Is  burning  to  our  * 
President,  spreailiug  itself  over  our  whole  country  with 
its  stupefying  fragrance,  is  a  poor  remuneration  tor  tlie 
misery  and  suffering  which  the  tyrants  ol  Russia  still 
will  bring  over  their  own  people,  and  over  all  other 
people  which  they  can  reach  with  their  rubber's  mailed 


IN  the  chorus  of  newspaper  comment  on  Presi- 
dent RooBevelt's  part  in  the  peace-making 
between  Ruasia  and  Japan  there  is  one  strong 
note  o£  dissent  from  the  praise.  The  Vor  Tiil, 
the  Norwegian  magazine,  published  in  Minne- 
apolis, believes  that  the  intervention  of  the 
American  President  has  been  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate.    Says  the  Vor  Tid: 

Everything  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
longation of  the  present  form  of  government  In  Ruissia 
serves  the  cause  o(  tyranny,  brutality,  and  darkness, 
and  the  tallow  candle  which  our  President  has  lighted 
by  a  peace  compromise  which  helps  RuR.sia  to  continue 
its  present  tyranny,  which  would  be  a  curse  to  any  peo- 
ple, is  a  poor  compensation  (or  the  sunlight  which 
would  have  dawned  over  the  millions  on  the  plains  of 
Russia  by  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
the  present  Russian  government.  Russia  and  Japan 
shouM  have  been  left  alone  to  fight  it  out.  Judgment 
was  passing  over  Russia  and  its  tyrants,  and  the  busy 
liaiitl  of  our  President  should  ant  have  attempted  to 
stay  that  JudgmenL  It  is.  however,  only  postponed. 
It  must,  of  course,  lie  very  gratifying  and  Sattering  to 
our  Prexident,  if  he  has  any  vanity  in  that  direction, 
to  be  praised  and  admired  by  the  great  powers  of  the 
world :  but  here  is  a  question  of  something  indnitely 
greater  than  the  world's  admiratioQ  for  Roosevelt. 

The  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  and 
human  progress  demands  that  what  we  now  un- 
derstand by  "  RuBsia"  must  not  only  be  weak- 
ened, but  that  it  must  be  destroyed,  continues 
the  editor  of  this  revievi'. 

Here  is  an  immense  people  sunk  in  dense  ignorance, 
robbed  and  ravaged,  and  the  robbers  are  ilaown  princes 
and  government.  There  it  lies,  beaten,  torn,  and  bleed- 
ing, bound  and  gagged,  and  may  not  even  cry  out  In  its 
pains  and  terror.  The  vampire  is  spreading  her  hellish 
wings  further  and  further.  There  lies  Poland  In  Its 
own  blood  ;  there  lies  Finland  like  a  raped  virgin  turn- 
ing her  shame-covered,  tear-stained  face  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  and  wherever  the  vampire  spreads  her 
black  wings  all  flowers  fade,  the  smile  Oies,  the  song  Is 
silenced  tbe  lights  go  out,  the  birds  See,  and  night  Is 
there  with  its  terrors. 

Now  when  the  hand  of  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice was  raised  to  strike  the  bloody  tyrants  "it 
is  not  becoming  for  Roosevelt  or  any  other  man 
to  interpose  his  hand." 

R««iaasltlBnowahouWbedestroyed,it«ldoUtron.      ^,„  „.  „„^   ™mn«. »n.™n.re. mnaiu 
church  overtnrned.   Its  governmwit  •wept   from  tha      t««tlnB.-Fnanff«wOI0M*cW«-(Tleniia). 
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(Who  haarvalgned  aa  viceroy  anil  governor-general  of  Itid[ii.) 

AN  anonymouB  writer  in  Blackwontl'x  Miifjn- 
zine  for  September  devotes  eiglitoen  pages 
to  severe  cfiticism  of  Lord  Kiti;hener'8  part  in 
the  recent  imbroglio,  and  incidentally  to  an  ap- 
preciation ot  Lord  Curzon,  whose  resignation, 
when  many  of  hia  gro.it  reforms  are  but  just 
ripening  to  completion,  is  "  a  public  misfortune." 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  governor-general-in-council 
is  to  have  as  colleague  a  snldier  who  is  competent  to 
give  a  sound  opinion  on  all  military  matters,  or  one 
who  Is  to  be  chosen  because  Ills  opinionB  on  the  most 
important  questions  will,  (mm  lack  of  experience  anil 
standing,  carry  no  weight.  On  this  question  I^ord  Cur- 
zon has  resigned. 

Already  the  changes  ordered  by  the  cabinet 
have  lowered  the  position  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral-in-council,  of  wbich  lowering  the  rec(-nt 
public  reply  of  Lord  Curzon  to  criticisms  made 
on  his  statements  by  telegram  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India  ia  but  another  proof.  So  far 
from  recent  changea  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  conflict  of  authorities,  Slackwood's  writer 
thinks  there  will  be  more  friction  than  ever, 
"only  it  will  be  higher  up  in  tho  machine  of 
government," — between  the  govern  or- gen  eral- 
in-council  and  the  commander  in -chief,  or  be- 
tween the  latter  functionary  and  the  viceroy. 
Lord  Minto's  tact  and  ability  will  bo  tried  to 
the  utmost.   Lord  Kitchener,  he  says,  relucUntly, 


(Military  commander-in-chlBt  of  India.) 

has  shown  many  signs  of  petulance,  of  disHkeof 
criticism  and  control  of  any  kind,  and  of  an 
unwillingness  to  receive  tho  orders  ot  the  gov- 
ernment through  tho  recognized  clirnnel.  The 
government  of  India's  letter  he  calls  "a  power- 


thcr  daj-  tho  spoiled  darling  of  Unlonlmn, 
now  to  walk  the  plank.) 
IS  Afornlng  Ltodtr  (London), 
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ful  and  temperate  answer  to  the  commanHor-in- 
chief's  proposala."  Lord  Kit^'henor  confuses 
his  position  as  commander -in -chief  with  his  ex- 


traordinary 1 
Ut  of  coun< 
aitogetlier  ap. 


malons  position   as  mem- 
eas  tlie  two  functions  are 


CHOOSING  A  MINISTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

iu 


"  '"T^HERE  are  two  supreme  political  plea« 

1  life,"  naya  Lord  Roseberj'.  "  One  is  ideal,  thi 
other  real.  The  ideal  in  when  a  man  receives  the  seals 
of  office  from  thehandao(hia8overei({n  ;  the  real,  wheu 
he  hands  them  back." 

Mr,  Michael  MacDonaph,  in  Longman's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  deecribes,  in  a  lively  paper 
on  "The  Making  of  a  Government,"  wliat  will 
take  place  when  Mr.  Balfour  and  others  enjoy, 
at  no  distant  date,  some  'Teal  political  pleasure." 
Jlany  things  arc  more  easily  made  tlian  govern- 
ments. Itisnot,  apparently,  tiiat  materi;il  lacks  ; 
it  is  rather  that  it  is  su[H.'rabiindant.  The  first 
question  is,  What  is  tlie  chief  test  of  a  man's 
capacity  for  office?  To  wiiich  Mr.  MacDonagli 
answers,  sadly  "enough,  that  it  is  iiiainly  tlie  gift 
of  the  gab.  He  admits  that  glibnesa  of  tongue 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  a  good  administrator, 
but  still — 


■ss  capacity 

A  story  is 

lat  cuDclu- 

^,  he  offered 

:eil  the  local 


B.  piirCfolio  than  the  man  of  trained  busii 

who  Is  tongne-tied.    Perhaps  debaters  are 

in  an  administration  than  business  men, 

told  of  Disraeli  which  certainly  points  to 

sion.    Once,  when  forming  a  goverumcn 

the  hoard  of  trade  to   a   man  who  warn 

government  board,  as   he  wa.i  better  actjiu 

the  municipal  affairs  of  the  country  thnr 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Disraeli ;  "I  suppose  you  know 

as  ranch  about  trade  as  Blank,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 

niiralty,  knows  about  ships." 

The  evil  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  such  a  method  of  choosing  administrators 
is,  however,  largely  counteracted  by  the  capable 
permanent  officials  in  the  various  departinenta, 
— undercats  kept  to  do  the  mousing, 

ADJDSriNO    HIVAI,   CLAIMS. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  draws  a  harrowing  picture 
of  the  task  before  the  next  prime  minister.  His 
choice  must  be  made  between  any  numlver  ot 
young  pushfuls  on  the  back  benches,  watching 
for  their  chances  like  cats  for  mice,  many  of 
them  brilliant  enough  to  talk  on  any  snbji'Ct  and 
to  have  ambitions  (which  cannot  be  ridicuh^d) 
toward  secretary  of -stateships  ;  a  number  of 
other  young  pushfuls,  less  brilliant  and  less  glib- 
tongued,  but  alec  ever  on  tlie  watch  for  their 
chance,  and  each  striving  to  master  the  details 
of  some  special  office,  with  a  view  to,  first,  an 


C,-B.:  "No"-,  then.  70a  In  there,  sir  I  Aren't  jov,  comloK 
ont  ?— yoor  time's  up." 

A.'B.:  "Quite  BO.  buti  choaght  I'd  Just  bare  another  dip 
firati"— From  Punch  (London). 

under. secretaryship,  and  ultimately  to  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet ;  and,  finally,  and  much  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  there  are  the  "placid,  steady-going 
veterans  on  the  front  opposition  bench,  who 
have  already  won  their  spurs.  .  .  .  Their  inter- 
est in  public  afiairs  has  not  in  the  least  a1>ated, 
and  they  are  still  eaper  to  return  to  office." 
Nevertliolf^ss,  Mr.  MacDonagh  hints,  their  capa- 
city for  office  may  liave'seriously  diminished. 

Moreover,  the  prime  minister  is  not  entirely 
unfettered  in  his  choice.  He  cannot  merely  sit 
and  sidei-t  the  men  who  seem  to  him  all-ronnd 
the  most  suitable. 

TTis  task  it  Is  to  satisfy  ax  far  as  possible  claims  for 
office  as  conHictiiig  as  they  are  urgent,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  to  his  administration  that  weight  and  au- 
thority which  is  necessary  to  win  the  GnnfldeD<M  o(  the 
country.    Gladstone,  who  tonned  no  fewer  thaa  tarn 
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administrations, — an  almost  unprecedented  record  in 
constitutional  history,— used  to  dniw  up  on  slips  of 
paper  a  list  of  the  various  offices,  placing  opposite  each, 
as  alternatives,  the  names  of  three  or  four  more  or  less 
eligible  men,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  sifting,  arriving 
at  the  definite  list. 

For  every  post  there  are  at  least  three  or  four 
applicants,  each  of  whom  thinks  liimsolf  tht  man, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  is  no  easy  task 
for  a  prime  minister  to  adjust  all  these  rival 
claims.  Besides,  he  is  boml>ar(lod  by  letters 
from  members  of  Parliament  and  leading  party 
men  all  over  the  country  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  or  that  man  to  this  or  that  post,  or 
his  inclusion  in  the  cabinet. 

MAINTAINING     THE     BALANCE     BETWEEN     THE     TWO 

HOUSES. 

Moreover,  somehow  or  other  the  offices  of  the 
administration  must  be  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  must  be  in  the  rei>- 
resentative  cliamber,  as  the  hereditary  legislators  have 
no  control  over  taxation.  The  holders  of  all  the  other 
prominent  offices  may  be  in  one  house  or  the  other, 
as  the  prime  minister  thinks  most  convenient.  But  it 
has  now  become  a  rule,  from  which  probably  there  will 
never  be  a  departure,  of  placing  the  home  secretary, — 
the  minister  whose  department  comes  most  closely  into 
touch  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  citizen, — in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  driving  the  foreign  secretary, 
— the  minister  whose  duties  are  most  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible,— thegreater  parliamentary  freedom  and  lei- 
sure of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  other  secretaries  of 
state  may  be  in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  in  whatevir  chamber  the  secretary 
may  be,  the  under-secretary  of  the  same  department 
must  be  in  the  other.    There  are,  moreover,  two  offices 


in  the  government  for  which  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
eligible,—the  lord  chancellorship  of  England  and  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

The  only  prime  minister,  we  are  told,  who  ap- 
proached ilie  task  of  making  a  government  with 
a  sense  of  gayety  and  irresponsibility  was  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  probably  accounts  for  his 
*'  engaging  weakness  of  putting  all  his  square 
men  in  round  holes,"  but  when  his  thus  con- 
structed ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed  he 
only  found  it  a  "delightful  comedy  of  errors." 

CERTAIN    PRINCIPLES    OF    SELECTION. 

Gladstone  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  held  the 
opinion  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  put  a  man  into 
the  cabinet  without  previous  official  training. 
Gladstone,  moreover,  once  he  had  invited  a  man 
to  office,  held  on  to  him  as  long  as  possible. 
*' '  The  next  most  serious  thing  to  admitting  a 
man  into  the  cabinet,'  said  he,  mentioning  one 
of  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  making 
of  a  government,  *  is  to  leave  a  man  out  who  has 
once  been  in.' " 

Yet  even  Gladstone  sometinliBB  had  to  ex- 
clude a  fcjrmer  colleague  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Age,  however,  is  rather  a  vague  term.  It  does 
not  mean  that  k  man  of  over  a  certain  age  is 
shelved  ;  but  if  a  man  is  old,  even  middle-ag«*d, 
and  also  an  extinct  political  volcano^  tlien  he 
must  go  to  the  wall.  This  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  politics.-  .  '' 

Gladstone  was  eiglity- four  in  1893,  but  he  was  still 
inevitable  as  pxime  minister.  If  the  strong  young  man 
of  achievement,  and  still  greater  promise,  cannot  be 
set  aside,  neither  can  the  old  man  who,  having  built  up 
a  con)n>anding  reputation,  takes  care  that  it  does  not 
decline. 


ENGLAND'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEADLOCK. 


BRITISH  politics  are  just  now  in  a  confused 
condition.  Jn  the  Contemporary  Revieiu 
(London)  for  September,  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  dis- 
cusses what  he  calls  **  the  paralysis  of  the  con- 
stitution." He  says  the  ministry,  the  opposition, 
and  the  nation  stand  at  the  present  moment  all 
alike,  in  a  false  position.  Ministers  hold  office 
when  they  have  ceased  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  The  fiscal  controversy 
has  made  the  nation  distrustful.  The  Liberals 
hold  a  position  at  l(»ast  as  ambiguous..  They  are 
as  little  pronounced  on  home  rule  as  the  govern- 
ment on  tariff  reform.  Neither  of  the  great 
parties  commands  .the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  mass  of  the  nation  is  represented  by  neither. 

A  cabinet  which  is  called  upon  to  resign  because  it 
does  not  represent  the  free  trade  principles  of  t  he  nation 


may  rea.sonably  enough  deny  the  moral  obligation  to 
make  way  for  another  cabinet  which  does  not  represent 
the  unionism  of  the  nation. 

Yet,  the  learned  professor  says,  not  the  gov- 
ernment alone,  but  ''every  party  and  every 
member  of  every  party  dreads  the  next  general 
election,  and  wishes  to  conciliate  possible  oppo* 
jients.  Conscious  weakness  produces,  as  always, 
unconscious  cowardice." 

Of  this  he  finds  two  curious  illustrations. 

How  many  of  our  legislators  seriously  believe  in 
the  wisdom  or  the  po&«(ibility  of  establishing  a  system 
of  old  age  iiensions  ?  Yet  where  are  the  men  who  have 
ventured  to  say  openly  that  the  attempt  to  provide  old- 
age  pensions  must  end  in  failure,  and,  before  its  failure 
is  patent,  may  lead  to  ruinous  consequences? 

What,  above  all,  is  the  meaning  of  hasty  tampering 
with   the  fundamental   principles  of  thie  poor  law? 
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What,  in  short,  explains  the  support  given  to  the  un- 
employed workmen's  bill  ? 

The  only  cure  Professor  Dicey  can  find  for 
the  situation  is  the  creation  of  a  majority  which 
acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  country,  a  Unionist 

party  that  has  renounce(i  tariff  reform,  a  Liberal 
party  renouncing  the  alliance  with  Separatists, 


or  even  the  conversion  of  the  nation  either  to 
protection  or  to  home  rule.  Tlie  two  last  pos- 
sibilities Professor  Dicey  deprecates  as  warmly 
as  he  desires  tlie  two  first.  The  whole  article 
reveals  with  almost  tragic  pathos  the  perplexity 
and  suffering  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plunge 
has  caused  earnest  and  conservative  minds. 


ENGLAND'S  WASTEFUL  POOR-LAW  SYSTEM. 


RECENTLY  the  British  prime  minister  has 
promised  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  present  poor  law.  Hu- 
manity has  long  cond(?mned  it  as  barbarous. 
But  many  humane  people  have  been  prejudiced 
against  reform  by  the  superstition  that  it  was 
less  costly  than  any  intern  that  w^ould  take  its 
place.  Miss  Edith  Sellers/  an  expert  on  pro- 
vision for  the  aged  and  the  poor  in  all  lands, 
renders  timely  service  by  her  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London)  for  September,  *'How 
Poor  Law  Guardians  Spend  Their  Money."  It 
is  a  complete  explosion  of  the  v^,unte(l  economy 
practiced  by  guardians.  It  is  an  indictment  of 
mingled  wastefulness  and  stupidity  which  will 
bri 1 11^  conviction  even  to  the  slow-working  brain 
of  John  Bull.         *  " 

'  Mjss  Sellers' selects  for  her  analysis  a  compar- 
atively small  district  with  a'population  of  52,000, 
made  up  of  three  little  towns  and  several  vil- 
lages, all  alike  being  fairly  well-to-do.  Even  the 
farm  laborer  has  there  2l5.  ($5.25)  a  week. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  single  year  the  guardians  of 
that  union  spent  on  poor  relief  £19,796, — 
almost  $100,000.  It  seemed  a  large  sum  for  so 
small  a  population,  and  Miss  Sellers  set  to  work 
to  fin*l  out  how  the  guardians  had  managed  to 
spend  so  much.  She  found  the  financial  state- 
ment shed  little  light  on  the  question.  She  had 
to  supplement  it  with  chance  returns  and  reports 
reserved  as  a  rule  for  the  guardians  alone.  The 
average  number  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  guardians  that  year  was  936  ;  174  in  the 
workhouse,  27  in  the  casual  wards,  48  in  the 
workhouse  school,  85  boarded- out  in  lunatic  asy-  * 
lums  or  other  institutions  ;  28  were  non-resident- 
cases,  while  458  were  out.  relief  cases  with  1 15  chil- 
dren dependent  on  them.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  paupers  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  total  spent  on  out- relief  was  £2,564.  Divided 
among  the  recipients,  this  sum  worked  out  at  an 
average  per  head  of  \s.  9>\(L  (about  42  cents)  a 
week.  This  out-relief  certainly  seemed  neither 
extravagant  nor  humane.  Taking  in  other  items, 
Miss  Sellers  finds  that  of  the  £19,796  spent  in 
the  year,  £6,320  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  573 


out-paupers,  28  non-resident  paupers,  and  86 
afflicted  persons,  together  with  the  sick  relief  of 
the  whole  district, — ?'.c.,  to  687  out  of  the  total  of 
936  persons  relieved. 

$290  A  YEAR  ON  EACH  INMATE  I 

So  Miss  Sellers  arrives  at  the  staggering  con- 
clusion : 

They  must,  therefore,  have  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
£13,476  on  defraying  the  cost  of  administration  and 
providing  for  174  workhouse  inmates,  48  workhouse 
children,  and  27  vagrants,  practically  on  boarding  and 
lodging  222  persons,  and  giving  a  night's  shelter,  to- 
gether with  a  snack  meal  or  two,  to  27  more.  Thus, 
had  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  relief  par- 
aphernalia, —  an  impossible  feat,  of  course,  —  and 
themselves  dealt  out  to  their  protig^  the  money  they 
spent,  they  would  have  l)ecn  able  to  present  to  each  of 
their  vagrants  a  shilling  every  night,  and  to  each  of 
their  workhouse  inmates  and  school  children  £58  every 
year.  On  £58  a  year  many  a  curate,  as  many  a  clerk, 
not  only  lives  himself,  but  supports  a  wife  and  family. 

The  reader  exclaims,  How  could  the  money 
be  spent  ? 

HOUSED    AT    $70    A    HEAD. 

Well,  Miss  Sellers  shows  that  each  inmate 
cost  45.  a  wei'k  in  food  and  6c/.  in  clothes,  an 
allowance  rather  stingy  than  generous.  Light- 
ing, heating,  and  washing  cost,  per  inmate,  2s. 
5^(/.  a  week.  The  coal  bill  for  the  laundry 
alone  was  4 1 1  tons,  burned  to  heat  the  water 
wherewith  to  wash  the  paupers'  bits  of  things, 
tojretlier,  of  ^rourse,  with  their  caretakers*  col- 
lars and  cuffs.     Housing  is  a  heavy  item  : 

The  guardians  had  spept  £8,660  that  year  on  the  up- 
keeping  of  the  wofkhouse,  the  casual  wards,  and  the 
school.  .  .  .  And  at  the  end  of  it  all,  so  far  as  non- 
official  eyes  could  see,  not  a  building  they  had  was  cue 
whit^tter  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  than  on  the 
first.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  housing  of  240  persons  is,  roughly,  £14  148. 
per  head.  Thus,  each  of  the  guardians*  protigfs,  work- 
house inmates,  school  children,  and  casuals,  all  reck- 
oned together,  had  cost  their  fellows  for  housing  alone 
£14 148:,— just  about  as  much  as  the  average  working- 
man  fn  that  district  pays  for  the  housiDg  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  family. 
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ONE    OFFICIAL    TO    EVERY    NINE    INMATES. 

'  But  the  cost  of  surveillance  strikes  Miss 
Sellers  as  most  extravagant.  In  the  workhouse 
there  are  eighteen  regularly  appointed  officials 
to  take  care  of  174  inmates,  receiving  £889  a 
yei-r,  with  rations  and  fees  in  addition  amount- 
ing to  £600  more.  There  are  several  officials 
who  give  only  part  of  their  time, — doctor, 
chaplain,  organist,  dentist,  stocktaker,  lawyer 
with  £200  a  year,  clerk  with  £275.  Miss  Sel- 
lers reckons  that  all  these  official  salaries,  fees, 
etc.,  would  reach  about  £2,250,  and  tiiat  ihe 
full  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  workliouse  is  about  £50  ($250)  a 
year,  a  sum,  she  adds,  *'on  which  middle-class 
widows  manage  sometimes  to  bring  up  half  a 
dozen  children  respectably."  The  twenty-seven 
va<?rants  cost  the  ratepayers  £693,  though  the 
relief  they  actually  received  cost  only  £135. 
The  children  in  the  workhouse  schools  numbered 
forty-eight,  cost  3.?.  5(/.  a  veek  each  for  food,  \s. 
2%<i.  each  for  clothes,  and  £2  135.  9(/.  for  school- 
ing. No  fewer  than  seven  officials  are  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  of  their  time  to  look  after 
these  forty-eight  children,  their  salaries  and  ra- 
tions amounting  to  £775.  Surveillance  works 
out  at  more  than  £16  per  child  !  Consequently, 
each  workhouse  child  had  cost  the  ratepayers 
£50  105.  ($252.50), — more  than  twice  as  much 
as,  on  an  average,  the  ratepayers'  sons  and 
daughters  had  each  cost  them.  AVliat  more 
crushing  proof  of  extravagance  could  be  ad- 
duced ?  Miss  Sellers  puts  her  figures  together 
in  this  tabular  form  : 

i58  out-rellef  cases at    £5    0?*.    12«I.  per  case,  £2,564 

28  non-resident  cases *'      4    18       6  "  138 

86  persons  in  asylums,  etc  . .  "     31    11      7    per  head,    2,974 

174  workhouse  inmates "43      7       5  "  7,546 

27  vagrants "     25    14       0  "  604 

48  children "     50    10      0  "  2,424 

And  on  medical  relief _  614 

Total £16.984 

Of  the  remaining  £2.800,  £1,300  went  on  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  £1.496  went  to  officials. 


HOW    A    BUSINESS    MAN    WOULD    DO    IT. 

Here,  veritably,  says  Miss  Sellers,  is  woeful 
waste. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  this  sum,  or  half  this  snm, 
would  be  spent  if  the  control  of  the  administration,  in- 
stead of  being  vested  in  a  committee  of  irrespousible 
amateurs,  was  vested  in  a  practical  business  man  who 
had  to  pay  all  salaries  out  of  his  own  income?  How 
such  a  man  would  scoff  were  it  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  give  a  lawyer  a  retaining  fee  of  £200  on  the 
off-chance  of  a  little  legal  advice  being  required.  How 
he  would  scoff,  too,  were  he  told  that  he  must  spend 
£1,873  a  year  on  caretakers  for  174  workhouse  inmates, 
with  a  few  casuals  thrown  in  ;  and  £797  more  on  care- 
takers for  48  school  children.  He  would  make  short 
work,  I  have  never  a  doubt,  of  those  eighteen  offi- 
cials who  hang  about  the  workhouse  all  day ;  would 
make  short  work,  too,  of  the  seven  other  officials  who 
hang  about  the  school.  The  work  that  is  done  now  he 
would  manage  to  have  done^nd  l)etter  than  it  is  done 
now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  half  the  number  of 
officials  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost.  For  the  real 
work  of  the  union,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  done,  for 
the  most  part,  not  by  the  officials,  but  by  the  inmates 
themselves,  with  a  helping  hand  from  the  casuals. 

THE    nation's    expenditures. 

Tlie  instance  Miss  Sellers  has  cite<i  is,  she  says, 
a  fairly  typical  instance. 

Thus,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  as  they  spend 
their  money  other  guardians  spend  theirs  ;  we  may  take 
it  for  granted,  in  fact,  that  as  a  good  half  of  the  £19,796 
spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  one  district  was 
justswattered  away,  not  far  shortof  half  the  £12,848,828 
spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  whole  country  was 
swattered  away  also.  And  although  the  woeful  waste 
of  a  few  thousands  may  concern  only  the  parish,  the 
woeful  waste  of  millions  concerns  the  whole  nation. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  for  mending,  if  not  for  end- 
ing, our  present  amateurish  system  of  poor-relief. 

I  once  asked  a  citizen  of  Copenhagen  why  his  town 
had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  poor-law  guardians  and  had 
installed  trained  officials  in  their  place.  **  The  amateur 
administrator  is  too  costly  a  luxury  for  so  small  acoun- 
try  as  ours,"  he  replied,  promptly.  "It  suits  us  better 
to  pay  a  man  to  do  our  work  well  than  to  have  it  done 
gratis  and  badly." 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LABOR  DAY  IN  EUROPE. 


SOME  startling  facts  on  the  subject  of  the 
eight-hour  labor  day  are  contributed  to  the 
Hilfe  (Berlin),  proving  that  neither  quantity  nor 
quality  of  work  has  suffered  from  the  reduction 
of  time.  In  1894,  the  working  time  of  about 
forty-three  thousand  men  employed  in  English 
government  factories  was  reduced  to  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.  The  war  department  contributed 
almost  twenty  thousand  men  especially  em- 
ployed at  Woolwich.     The  shortened  timn  ag. 


gregated  five  and  three-quarter  hours  weekly. 
Aft(»r  more  then  ten  years'  experience,  an  official 
report  is  now  at  hand  : 

When  the  forty-eight-hour  week  was  commenoed 
the  war  department  figured  that  tlie  time  necessary 
for  stopping  and  starting  machinery  at  breakfast 
would  be  saved,  because  under  the  new  regulation 
work  would  ]>egin  after  breakfast.  Saring  of  light 
and  fuel  was  also  expected.  It  was  furthermore  sup- 
posed that  the  later  start  of  work  would  indnoe  more 
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regnl^irlty  bad  a  greater  capacity  tor  work  od  account 
ol  improved  bodily  condition.  The  department  did 
not,  therefore,  foresee  an  Increased  manufactnring 
coBt ;  this  confldeace  has  now  been  fully  realized. 
The  production  tuta  not  diminished,  and  the  wages  of 
the  pieceworkers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  suffered 
notuble  reduction  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  the  prices 
remained  tlie  same.  Workmeu  employed  at  time  wages 
received  an  increase  to  eqnal  the  eamlDgs  of  the  t«n- 
hour  day.  It  wan  not  necessary  to  raise  the  number  of 
men  working  on  time.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
in  the  English  marine  adminiatration. 

Detailed  studies  of  tliis  subject  are  also  pub- 
lialiod  in  the  Swedish  illustrated  Social  Tidskrift 
(Stockliolm).  The  new  French  mines  legislation, 
in  force  on  January  2,  1906,  prescribes  the  nine- 
hour  limit  for  laborers  working  underground. 
The  time  is  figured  from  the  descent  of  the  last 
man  into  the  shaft  until  the  arrival  of  the  first 
om^  at  the  surface.  From  January  2,  1908,  the 
time  will  be  eight  and  ono-half  hours,  and  two 
years  later  (1910),  eight  hours.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  will  be  permitted  only  after  public  in- 
vestigation as  to  its  necessity. 

The  Swedish  review  also  refers  to  the  legisla- 


tion submitted  to  the  American  Congress,  ac. 
cording  to  wliicli  entrepreneurs  contracting  for 
the  Government  should  not  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy workmen  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  Tests  were  made,  upon  the  declaration  of 
twenty-four  manufacturers  that  the  eight-hour 
day  would  hurt  the  economy  and  raise  the  cost 
of  production.  The  two  great  sister  ships,  the 
Louisiana  and  the  Connecticut,  were  chosen  for 
the  experiment.  The  former  should  bo  built  on 
a  private  wharf  at  ten  hours  a  day,  the  latter  on 
the  dockyard  of  the  Government  at  the  eight- 
hour  limit.  After  528  days,  54.5  per  cent,  of 
the  hull  of  the  Loaisiaiia  work  was  accomplished, 
while  the  Cottneetieut  showed  53.59  pi'r  cent, 
after  570  days.  The  materia!  wrought  in  the 
Louisiana  shops  weighed  12,216,154  pounds, 
and  the  aggregate  working  time  amounted  to 
2,413,888  hours.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Connteticut  work  were  1 1,391,040  and  1,808.- 
240.  During  the  ten-hour  day,  50,608  pounds 
were  consequently  wrought  in  one  day.  and 
almost  just  as  much,  or  50,396  pounds,  under 
the  eight-hour  limit. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  HOLLAND. 


INDUSTRIAL  and  economic  conditions  in 
Holland  are  so  complicated  and  so  full  of 
lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that  American 
readers  will  find  a  good  deal  to  interest  them  in 
the  following  facts  and  figures  which  we  gather 
from  the  Dutch  monthly  review,  De  Economist. 
They  apply  to  the  years  1901  to  1904,  inclusive. 
As  explanatory  of  certain  statements  herein 
made,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  government  has  established 
certain  chambers  of  labor  for  the  protection  of 
botli  employers  and  employed,  before  whicli 
questions  at  issue  between  any  contending  par- 
ties in  the  labor  field  can  be  brought  for  settle- 
mont  or  arbitration.  A  central  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics has  also  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  recording  all  important  data 
in  regard  to  the  labor  question. 

The  central  bureau  of  statistics  has  recently 
published  the  leading  facts  concerning  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  that  have  occurred  in  The 
Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  1904.  From 
these  statistics,  from  which  we  borrow  some 
leading  figures,  it  appears  that  in  the  past  year 
there  were  comparatively  few  labor  contests, 
and  those  insignificant,  the  groat  struggles  in 
the  diamond  industry  and  in  the  glass  faotorip" 
excepted.  Nothing  else  could  have  been  ex* 
pected,  indeed,  after  the  deplorable  experience 
of  1903.     In  the  first  place,  we  may  give  the 


number  of  strikes  that  took  place  during  the 
four  years  covered  by  The  Netherlands  strike 
statistics,  arranged  according  to  occupntions.  hs 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Ab  in  other  years,  the  building  trades  were 
moat  seriously  affected  by  strikes  even  iu  1904. 
Most  of  the  strikes  take  place  in  the  leading 
centers  of  population,  particularly  in  Amster- 
dam, as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


ToUl  number  of  Btrlkee. 

Nnmber  of  these 
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The  entire  number  of  strikers  in  1904,  so  far 
as  known,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4,432, 
as  against  33,487  in  1903  and  12,652  in  1902. 
The  total  number  of  working  days  lost  by  the 
strikers,  now  tabulated  in  the  statistics  for  the 
first  time,  amounted  to  86,820,  while,  in  addi- 
tion, those  workmen  whose  labor  was  stopped 
in  consequence  of  the  strikes  lost  61,183  work- 
ing days.  As  is  justly  observed  by  tlie  com- 
piler of  these  statistics,  the  number  given  of 
working  days  lost  does  not  give  sufficient  data 
to  calculate  the  loss  in  wages  occasioned  by  the 
strikes.  For,  omitting  the  probable  disburse- 
ments to  the  strikers  of  the  funds  of  their  vari- 
.  ous  organizations,  v/hicli,  as  coming  ultimately 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  strikers,  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  loss 
sustained  in  wages,  in  the  strikes  gained  by  the 
employees  wages  are  not  seldom  paid  even  for 
the  days  when  the  strike  is  on,  in  which  case 
there  is  financial  loss,  of  course,  to  the  em- 
ployers, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  material  loss  to 
society  at  large. 

The  great  majority  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
workmen  was  for  an  advance  in  wages,  while  next  in 
importance  to  this  was  made  the  demand  for  the  rein- 
statement of  discharged  employees. 

Of  83  strikes  in  1904  the  results  became  fully  known. 
Of  these,  23  were  won  by  the  workmen,  34  were  lost,  25 
were  adjusted,  and  2  remained  undecided.  Or,  reckoned 
by  percentages,  26.51  per  cent,  were  won,  40.96  per  cent, 
were  lost,  30.12  per  cent,  were  settled,  and  2.14  per  cent. 


were  left  undecided.  Of  the  83  strikes  in  1904,  therefore^ 
56.63  per  cent,  were  wholly  or  partly  successful,  against 
54.29  per  cent.,  61.98  per  cent.,  and  60.87  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, in  the  three  immediately  preceding  years. 
In  the  trades  represented  by  a  chamber  of  labor  35 
strikes  took  place,  but  in  only  six  of  these  cases  (consid- 
erably less  than  1903)  was  any  action  of  the  chamber 
called  for  in  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  of  these  six 
there  were  four  in  which  the  action  of  the  chamber  was 
crowned  with  success. 

The  lockouts  during  the  past  year  were  more 
numerous  than  in  the  preceding  three  years, 
there  being  17  in  1904,  as  against  14  in  1903 
and  1902  and  7  in  1901.  In  the  lockouts  of 
1904,  so  far  as  known,  6,754  workmen  were 
concerned.  The  number  of  working  days  lost 
by  the  locked-out  men  is  reckoned  at  490,046, 
and  by  tliose  who  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
were  compelled  to  stop  work  the  number  of 
days  lost  was  reckoned  at  19,828.  Of  these  two 
figures,  484,571  and  19,610  days,  respectively, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  lockout  in  the 
diamond  works.  Nine  of  these  lockouts  were 
won  by  the  employers,  two  were  lost  by  them, 
while  six  cases  were  compromised.  In  seven 
cas(>s  the  lockout  occurred  in  trades  represented 
by  a  chamber  of  labor,  and  in  two  of  these  cases 
the  particular  chamber  interested  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  in  both 
with  good  success.  Twice,  also,  a  chamber  ]>e- 
came  involved  in  a  case  not  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, only  once,  however,  with  success. 


IS  SCOTLAND  DECADENT? 


A  SCOTCHMAN  who  has  revisited  his  father- 
land after  many  years  of  absence,  and  who 
finds  life,  culture,  and  industry  in  a  very  bad 
\vay,  contributes  to  the  NatioJial  Reviev)  an  arti- 
cle under  the  above  title,  which  he  signs  by  the 
nttm  de  j)Jume  of  "  Malagrowther."  Scotland,  he 
says, — that  is,  the  *' energetic  Scotland  that 
counts  and  keeps  itself  in  evidence,"— lives  in 
the  past.  '<  It  is  emphatically  the  country  of 
anniversaries  and  centenaries."  It  busies  itself 
with  celebrating  anniversaries  of  Knox,  Burns, 
Scott,  Watt,  and  Stevenson.  The  declaration 
that  Scotland  lives  in  its  past,  however,  while 
fundamentally  sound,  continues  this  writer,  re- 
quires a  slight  addition.  *' Scotland  lives  on  its 
great  past,  plus  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie." 

When  the  merchant  in  the  city  or  the  grocer  in  the 
small  town  opens  his  daily  paper  of  a  morning,  his  first 
object,  after  the  necessary  glance  at  the  stock  markets, 
is  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  a  few 
thousands  for  an  organ  or  a  library,  or  a  few  millions 
for  education.  And  he  does  this  in  the  same  spirit  of 
feudalism  which  made  Wamba  give  his  first  thought 


when  the  sun  rose  to  the  intentions  of  Cedric,  even  al- 
though he  not  only  Ijelieved,  but  positively  knew,  that 
he  was  a  better  man  than  liis  master.  Scotland,  lu  so 
far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  independent  political 
entity,  and  not  as  the  **  knuckle-end  of  England,"  is  not 
an  aristocnvcy  or  a  democracy,  although  it  is  generally 
so  styled  by  the  Scottish  members  who  adequately 
represent  its  grocerdom,  but  not  its  brains,  but  a  care- 
fully graded  plutocracy.  When  a  man  is  alive  he  is 
judged  by  his  income,  as  that  is  either  positively  known, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  clergymen,  professors,  and  state  or 
municipal  officials,  or  can  be  inferred  from  "the  style 
he  keeps  up,"  or  his  contributions  to  public  charities 
or  popular  entertainments.  When  he  dies  he  is  judged 
by  the  death  duties  that  his  executors  have  to  pay. 

Generations  of  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  the  matter  of  church  and  religious  life,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  spirit,  continues  this  writer, 
has  made  the  Scotch  a  nation  *'  permeated  with 
churchianity  rather  than  Christianity."  More- 
over, the  development  of  the  factory  system  has 
''  plebified  "  Scotch  society.  There  is  no  literary 
society  in  Scotland,  this  writer  continues,  nor 
can  there  be,  for  there  are  no  men  of  letters. 
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There  are  still  publishers  and  publishers'  hacks,  in- 
cluding university  professors  and  lecturers  who  compile 
dictionaries  and  school  books  for  "the  million."  But 
there  is  no  light  or  leading  in  them  ;  and  they  have  ob- 
viojasly  no  heart  in  their  work,  which  is  paid  at  a  rate 
that  a  junior  commercial  traveler  for  a  prosperous  spirit 
business  would  despise.  Formerly,  judges  of  the  Su- 
jireme  Court,  and  professors  in  the  universities,  like 
Lord  Neaves  and  John  Stuart  Blackie,  used  to  dabble 
in  convivial  verse  and  breezy  prose.  The  venerable 
Professor  Masson  still  lives  to  remind  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  time  when  John  Wilson  and  William 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun  found  in  Scotland  an  audience 
large  enough  to  appreciate  their  vigorous  onslaughts  on 
the  extravagances  of  the  Lake  and  "  spasmodic ''  schools 
of  poetry. 

Modern  journalism  has  taken  the  place  of 
literature  in  Scotland,  we  are  told,  further,  and 
seems  to  have  destroyed  the  taste  for  it. 

The  last  effort  to  revive  literature  in  Scotland  was 
made  by  an  Englishman,  the  late  W.  E.  Henley,  and 
the  Scots  Observer  which  he  created.  But  it  ended  in 
brilliant  failure,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  ever  be  tried  again.  Scotsmen  have, 
of  course,  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  even 
during  the  past  half-century.  But,  like  Stevenson, 
who,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  "typical  Scot"  as  a 
"starry  stranger,"  and  Mr.  Barrie,  they  leave  their 
country  for  their  own  good  and  the  delectation  of  Lon- 
don. As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  thete  are  residing  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment  but  two  Scots  men  of 
letters,  in  the  true  sense — Mr.  Neil  Muuro,  the  author 
of  "The  Lost  Pibroch,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Millar,  whose 
"Literary  History  of  Scotland  "  shows  that  his  country 
still  possesses  one  critic  who  can  write  English  that  is 
free  from  solecisms,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  thinks  of  the  snivel  and  drivel  of  the  Kail- 
yard. In  poetry,  Scotland  is  nowhere.  An  industrious 
bookseller  in  the  far  north  some  time  ago  published  in 
a  portentous  series  of  volumes  the  works  of  "living 
Scottish  poets,"  with  their  portraits,  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  "lifelike."  This  was  the  only  sign  of  life 
in  the  work. 

Scotchmen,  says  this  writer,  in  conclusion,  are 
never  weary  of  telling  us  that  their  country 
never  contained  so  much  wealth  as  it  does  now. 
That  is  probably  true. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  never  was  Scotland's 
wealth  so  unequally  distributed,  or  so  sterilized  in  the 
distribution.  The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  is  wider 
than  ever  it  was,  because  the  classes  and  the  masses 
Imve  now  no  meeting-ground  or  community  of  views, 
not  even  religion.  Both  the  old  gayety  and  the  old 
earnestness  of  Scotland  have  disappeared.  Whether 
they  will  reappear  after  a  process  of  social  transforma- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  At  present,  Scotland  is  the 
dreary  paradise  of  bourgeois  prosperity  and  sectarian- 
ism, a  country  of  15  sects,  3,000  churches,  SOO  bowling 
greens,  250  golf  courses — and  no  poet. 

A  Reply  by  A  Patriotic  Scotsnnan. 

The  following  number  of  the  Xatioind  con- 
tains a  reply  to  "  Malagrowther  ''  by  Archibald 


Fleming,  who  contends  that  Scotland  needs  no 
advocate. 

The  decadent  land  which  has  still  sufficient  marrow 
in  her  to  provide,  for  the  empire's  ampler  stage,  a  pres- 
ent and  a  prospective  prime  minister,  not  to  speak  of  a 
premier-emeritus  still  in  the  heyday  of  his  powers ; 
archbishops  for  Canterbury  and  York ;  a  viceroy  for 
India;  and  a  host  of  leaders  in  literature,  politics,  the 
professions,  and  commerce, — that  land  may  well  dis- 
pense with  any  special  journalistic  advocacy,  having  in 
contemporary  history  an  answer  so  patent  and  so  potent 
ready-made. 

It  is  not  "  Malagrowther's  "  opinion,  however, 
but  his  facts,  which  Mr.  Fleming  challenges. 
Scotland  does  not  worship  Andrew  Carnegie, 
says  this  writer, — does  not  hang  on  his  words. 

Heisaccept-ed,  tolerated — despoiled  and  plundered,  if 
you  choose  to  say  so  ;  but  not  much  fancied  ;  and  when, 
for  most  of  the  year,  he  is  beyond  the  seas,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  absent  Scot  of  eminence  who  is  more  unwept,  un- 
honored,  or  unsung.  But  he  has  not  wrought  the  whole- 
sale national  havoc  of  " Malagrowther's  "dream.  His 
money  has  perhaps  enticed  some  country  boys  to  college 
who  had  been  better  at  the  plow ;  it  has  tempted  others  to 
declare  that  they  cannot  pay  their  fees  when  they  could 
pay  quite  well ;  by  means  of  it  he  has  seduced  some 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  dissenting  churches — and,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  bunch  of  parish  churches  as  well — into 
the  construction  of  organs,  all  richly  dight  with  gold, 
at  least  three  times  too  vast  for  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  he  h&s  sedulously  fostered  the  de- 
lusion that  to  multiply  facilities  for  the  consumption  of 
second-rate  fiction  is  to  further  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. But  to  say  that  Carnegieism  has  demoralized 
Scotland  or  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  religion  is  to 
talk  extravagantly.  And  it  has  gratefully  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  immense  sums  which  Mr.  Garnegre  has 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  research  in  the  Scottish 
universities  have  been  already  productive  of  far-reach- 
ing good. 

Scotland,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  is  not  given  up 
to  Mammon- worship,  nor  is  she  as  irreligious  as 
"  Malagrowther  "  would  have  us  believe.  W  bile 
the  historic  sin  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
has  been  that  of  "consistent,  tactical,  maladroit- 
ness,"  yet  it  is  a  dignified,  earnest  body,  which 
"honestly  believes  itself  to  be  a  missionary 
church  in  a  churchless  land."  For  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mr.  Fleming  has  great 
admiration  and  respect.  It  is,  he  declares,  es- 
sentially one. 

Englishmen  in  Parliament  have  seen,  to  their 
amazement,  that  Scotsmen,  where  their  church  is  con- 
cerned (and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is,  in  all  its 
fragments,  their  one  historic  church),  will  sink  their 
politics  and  act  in  concord.  The  manner  of  its  realiz- 
ing may  not  l)e  clear  as  yet.  But  the  one  salient  vision 
of  the  Scottish  imagination  of  to-day  is  that  of  their 
reunited  historic  church,  rising  from  the  smoke  of 
recent  battle  to  reinvigorated  life,— more  strong,  more 
typically  national,  and  not  nominally,  but  essentially, 
"  free." 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,— A  SURVEY. 

ONE  of  tlie  most  aucceaatul  American  mer- 
clianiB,  Mr.  Jolin  Wanainjiker.  is  said  to 
have  recently  remarked  :  '■  If  I  liad  my  life  to 
live  over  again,  I'd  give  twice  as  mucli  to  tlie 
Yoiing  Men's  CbristiaD  Association.  It  is  an 
investment  that  never  disappoints."  Treating; 
the  institution  from  tlie  standpoint  of  an  invest- 
ment for  young  men,  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
contiibuteB  to  Miinset/'s  Magminp,  a  paper  wliiuh, 
wliile  it  is  a  study  of  the  organization,  is  also  a 
tribute  to  its  venerable  founder,  Sir  George 
Williams,  now  eighty-five  years  of  ago. 

The  movement  began  sixty-one  years  ago,  on  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  in  London.  Two  young  men,  Geoi^ 
Willinmx  and  Ednard  Beaumont,  both  clerks  on  small 
Balaries,  were  croiiHing  the  bridge  on  their  way  home, 
one  evening,  when  Williams  said  ; 

"  Teddy,  are  you  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  your 
religion  ? " 

"Yen,  George,"  replied  Teddy  ;  "if  you  lead,  I'll  fol- 

Wllliamn  then  proposed  that  they  should  call  their 
fellow-cterks  together  and  form  a  society  to  help  one 
another  lead  better  lives.  Tfddy  agreed.  They  made 
known  their  plan,  and,  as  they  expected,  were  jeered  at 
and  pelt«d  wkb  nicknames.  They  persevered,  and  won 
over  ten  of  the  enemy.  Their  employer  took  notice  of 
tbeir  eflortA,  and  lent  them  a  little  room  in  the  garret 
over  the  store.  Here,  on  June  6,  19M,  the  twelve  young 
clerks  organized  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  society  grew,  and  in  seven  years  there 
weiB  branches  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  The  first  American  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  in 
Boston,  in  1851.  A  generation  ago,  this  organi- 
zation was  commonly  regarded  by  the  outside 
world,  as  Mr.  Casson  points  out,  as  a  society 
whose  chief  purposes  were  preaching  and  pray- 
ing. '•  To-day.  almost  eveiy  one  knows  it  better. 
— knows  it  as  a  huge  and  powerful  organization 
that  works  for  the  gooil  of  society  in  a.  hun- 
dred different  ways,  all  of  them  hi;;bly  prac- 
tical." Mr.  Casson  recites  the  various  activities 
and  beneBcences  of  the  organization,  and  sums 
up  by  saying  that  it  has  developed  into  a  young 
men's  world;  "with  almost  everything  in  it  that 
a  young  man  needs  from  tlie  day  he  earns  his 
first  dollar  until  he  marries  and  makes  a  homo 
of  his  own."  As  this  wrirer  picturesquely  puts 
it,  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
real  estate  corporation,  a  gymnasium,  a  univer- 
sity, a  church,  an  hotel,  or  a  recreation  club  : 

You  may  call  It  any  one  of  these,  and  give  good  rea- 
naan.  For  invtHiice.  In  tlie  United  States  alone  it  owns 
thirty-one  million  dollam'  worth  of  land  ami  buiUllngs. 
Its  yearly  income  is  more  than  four  million  dollare, 
half  of  which  is  perpetuated  In  property.    It  haw  more 


than  Uve  hundred  club-houses,  large  enough  to  hoooe 
the  whole  population  ot  a  city  like  Pittsburg.  Every 
five  days,  on  an  average,  it  puts  up  a  new  bnilding  I 
Surely  it  is  a  real  estate  corporation,  and  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  country.  Look  at  It  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  you  will  find  it  ha*  more  tlian 
thirty-two  thousand  students  in  its  schoola,— aboat  ■« 
miiny  as  tlie  eight  biggest  uiiiverMities  in  Americft  can 
show.  Its  diplomas  are  accepted  by  a  hundred  oolleges. 
I[i  its  libraries  are  half  a  million  books.  Lost  year  ft 
gave  away  to  soldiers  and  sailors  seventy-five  tons  of 
books  and  magazines.  Plainly,  it  should  take  rank  as 
a  university,  and  a  most  practical  one,  tor  it  teoebea  lU 
students  useful  trades  and  Hiids  them  employer*  when 
they  graduate.  Its  finished  product  in  this  line  last 
year  numlwred  fifteen  thommnd  young  men.  Give  title 
many-sided  institution  another  twist  and  it  becumea  the 
greatest  school  of  physical  culture  In  the  world,  operat 
tng  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  gymnasiums,  with  one 
hundredand  thirty-five  thousand  pupils.  It  lethefore^ 
most  promoter  of  clean  sport.  When  It  takes  hold  of  « 
young  man,  it  hardens  his  backtoue  and  tightens  up 
his  muscles  phyHlcally  as  well  a^  morally.  For  aden- 
tiflc  liody-buildine,  its  instrnctors  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  best  in  their  profession.  "They  are  the 
finest  body  of  s|>ecialiHtn  in  physical  training  in  the 
world."  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Anderson,  of 
Yale. 

A  fourth  twist,  anil  it  is  transformed  into  a  ohareh  ■ 
for  men  only.  "Why  rt.m't  men  go  to  church?"  latba 
plaint  of  many  a  preacher.  In  many  caneii  the  annwer 
K  "Because  they  go  to  the  services  of  theYonngM«D*B 
Christian  Association."  Here  we  find  a  Bible  claw  of 
thirty-eight  thousand,  and  an  annual  i 
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religious  meetings  of  more  than  three  millions.  If  the 
men  will  not  come  to  it,  it  goes  to  the  men.  It  holds 
short  dinner-hour  meetings  for  workmen  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Vermont,  in  the  lumber  camps  and  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  and  in  the  mines  and  steel  plants  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  long  ago,  in  a  blaze  of  missionary  en- 
thusiasm, it  took  forty  of  its  young  men  and  sent  them 
as  advance  agents  into  ten  foreign  countries.  Examine 
this  Pooh  Bah  of  institutions  still  further  and  you  will 
discover  that  it  gives  lodging  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sands, baths  to  one  million,  and  meals  to  two  iiiillions, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  year's  work.  It  owns 
farms,  islands,  house-boats,  tents,  and  gypsy  wagons. 
Probably  fourteen  thousand  of  its  members  have  >)een 
summering  this  year  in  its  country  camps. 

In  educational  matters,  the  associations  have 
become  experiment  stations,  *'  making  now  roads 
for  schools  and  colleges."  The  curriculum  is 
extremely  practical.  The  association  is  d(?aling 
with  flt»sh-and-blood  young  men.  wlio  are  battling 
in  a  world  of  rough  realities.  "  In  every  de- 
partment it  is  as  practical  as  a  load  of  bricks." 
*'  What  I  like  about  your  work,"  said  President 
Roosevelt  to  a  convention  of  secretaries,  -'is 
that  you  mix  religion  with  common  sense." 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  list  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed lately  by  one  of  tiie  largest  bodies  : 

"The  Hot-Headed  Man." 

"  Who  Is  to  Blame  for  Graft  ?  " 

*'  Does  Swearing  Help  a  Fellow's  Feelings  ?" 

-Self-Control." 

••  Is  Temptation  a  Fact  or  a  Fancy  ?  " 

"  Municipal  Ownership." 

No  matter  where  a  young  man  goes,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Casson,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  on  his  trail. 

He  will  find  it  among  the  paper-makers  of  Maine,  the 
coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  the  quarrymen  of  Ver- 
mont, the  cotton-mill  workers  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
gold  miners  of  Alaska.  The  latest  idea  in  the  South  is 
the  movable  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association,  which 
follows  the  lumber  camps.  The  average  secretary  is  a 
sleuth.  He  tracks  his  prey  to  its  hiding-place.  Every 
week  little  meeting^  are  held  in  a  flagman's  shanty,  an 
engineer's  caboose,  a  coal  mine,  a  battleship,  or  the 


*"  bull  pen,''  of  a  street-car  barn.  Sometimes  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  follows  the  flag;  some- 
times it  goes  ahead.  It  is  in  Cuba,  with  President 
Palnia  as  a  charter  member ;  and  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Pliilipinnes.  About  three  hundred  Americans  and  na- 
tives enter  the  Manila  building  every  day ;  and  several 
agents  travel  through  the  army  camps,  scattering  books 
and  magazines  among  the  homesick  boys.  **  Pay-day 
to-morrow.  Come  over  with  a  talking-machine,"  is  a 
message  oft-en  sent  by  the  army  chaplains  to  the  Manila 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  And  so  many  a 
young  man  is  amused  and  reasoned  with,  until  his 
self-respect  is  stiffened  and  the  danger-line  is  crossed. 

When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  began,  the 
American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
asked  permission  to  accompany  the  Japanese 
army. 

<'No,"  said  the  minister  of  war.  ''We  need 
no  missionaries. 
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After  several  days  he  changed  his  mind,  and  allowed 
six  secretaries  and  six  native  helpers  to  go  to  the  firing 
line.  From  the  first,  these  men  with  the  four  mystic 
letters  on  their  caps  became  popular  with  the  army. 
Concerts  were  given  every  night  with  talking-machines 
and  music-boxes.  *'  Manhattan  Beach  "  was  the  favorite 
tune.  Hundreds  of  letters  were  written  for  illiterate 
soldiers.  The  great  Kuroki  presently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  tents,  and  ex- 
pressed his  approval.  Oyama  followed  suit ;  and  soon 
the  various  generals  were  wiring,  *'  Send  more  of  your 
men."  A  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  Mikado,  and  to-day  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  is  an  established  Japanese  institution, 
tested  under  fire  and  proved  to  be  true-blue. 

In  Russia,  the  association  has  had  a  foothold 
since  1897.  Its  most  influential  friend  has  leen 
the  Czarina  ;  its  head  is  Prince  Peter  of  Olden- 
burg, a  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar.  When  the 
international  conference  was  held  in  Paris,  last 
May,  at  the  time  when  the  newspapers  were  tell- 
ing of  Togo  and  Rozhestvenski,  the  Japanese 
delegate,  K.  Tbuka,  and  the  Russian  delegate, 
Helman  Luezan,  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
platform  or  walking  arm-inarm  along  the  boule- 
vards. 


REVIVALS— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


APROPOS  of  the  great  revival  in  Wales,  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Lindsay.principai  of  theTJnited 
Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  church  historians,  contributes 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  for  Sep- 
teml)er  an  admirable  study  of  revivals.  He 
starts  by  saying  tiiat  *^  from  one  point  of  view, 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  chroni- 
cle of  its  revivals.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
born  in  a  time  of  revival,  and  from  revival  to 
revival  seems  to  be  the  law  of  its  growth."    They 


are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  division  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  of  any  one  generation,  but  to 
all.     Institutions  and  theologies  have  changed — 

But  the  revival  is  always  the  same.  Space  and  Time, 
so  potent  over  all  things  human,  seem  powerless  to 
change  it.  What  it  was  in  Achaia  in  the  first  xrentury, 
or  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth,  or  in  the  Rhineland  in  the 
fourteenth,  or  in  England  in  the  eighteenth,  it  is  in 
Wales  to-day. 

Dr.  Lindsay  begins  with  Achaia.     He  says  : 

In  St.  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth 
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we  have  the  earliest  recorded  account  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Primitive  Church  for  public  worship,  and 
they  describe  scenes  common  to  revival  meetings  in 
every  age. 

THE    REVIVAL    UNDER    ST.    FRANCIS. 

Next,  he  descrii)os  the  great  revival  under 
Francis  of  Assisi,  wliicb  swept  over  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  bretliren  meeting  by  humlreds  in  a  remote 
glen,  spending  days  in  the  rapture  of  song  and 
prayer  and  stirring  address. 

There  was  no  other  service  ;  no  appointed  leaders  of 
the  devotions ;  no  one  selected  to  edify  the  brethren. 
Men  sang,  or  prayed,  or  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
inward  impulse  to  do  it,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  power 
and  presence  was  felt  by  all. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  flr.^t  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan  chronicler,  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  newspapers  describing  the 
Wel.sh  revival  of  to-day,  might  all  be  use<l  to  de.scribe 
one  movement ;  and  yet  the  scenes  are  separated  l)y 
centuries. 

WHAT    PREVENTS    HYSTERICAL    EXCESS. 

There  is  yet  a  deeper  unity.  We  hear  of 
crowded  meetings,  of  audiences  -'strung  to  the 
higliest  pitch  of  spiritual  excitement,"  and  yet 
calm,  quiet,  and  orderly.  Always  there  is  un- 
trainmeled  liberty  of  worship. 

If  one  asks  why  it  is  that  there  is  this  abiding  sense 
of  caltn  amid  so  much  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
lea<l  to  scenes  of  disorder  and  to  un.seemly  exhibitions 
of  the  most  unrestrained  emotional  excitement,  why 
the  desperate,  passionate  prayers,  the  surging  inward 
emotion  finding  vent  in  quiet  weeping,  in  breasts  heav- 
ing with  sobs  which  cannot  be  repressed,  in  throats 
choking  with  an  emotion  which  prevents  articulate 
speech,  do  not  burst  all  l)ounds  a  d  degenerate  into 
wild,  hysterical  excitement  (which  it  ought  to  do  by  all 
rules  of  ordinary  psychology),  he  will  get  the  an.swer 
now  in  Wales  which  St.  Paul  would  have  given  him 
in  Corinth,  or  Francis  in  Ital}',  or  Tauler  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  Wesley  in  England  ;  that  this  quivering,  throl)- 
bing,  singing,  praying  crowd  knows  and  feels  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  power  of  a  great  unseen  reality, — 
the  Holy  Spirit,  imi)ali)able,  invisible,  inaudible,  and 
yet  recojj:nized  by  every  filxjr  of  the  soul.  The  presence 
of  the  Master,  promised  to  his  disciples,  is  with  his 
worshipers,  is  manifested  in  the  "gifts"  of  the  spirit, 
and  is  revealed  in  the  calm,  exultant  expectancy  which 
subdues  all  undue  excitement. 

"SPEAKING    IN    A    TONGUE." 


The  *' spenking  in  a  tongue" — strange,  ejacu- 
latory  j^rayer, — a  gift  wliich  St.  i*aul  described 
as  worthless,  has.  Dr.  Lindsay  says,  repeated  it- 
self in  a  great  number  of  revivals. 

It  ap]H»ared  in  the  ''prophets"  of  the  Cevenne.s,  in 
the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
Calvini.sts  of  France;  in  the  "ecstatic  virgins"  who 
were  the  centers  of  a  religious  awakening  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Tyrol  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  in  the  almost  contemporary  Irving^te  move- 
ment in  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  many  a  medieval 
revival. 

THE    TWO    CHIEF    "  GIFTS  "    IN    ALL    REVIYAL8. 

But  in  all  revivals  there  have  appeared  the 
gift  of  speaking  the  Word  of  God,  the  prophetic 
ministry,  and  the  corresponding  gift  of  discern- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  hearers.  The  pro 
phetic  ministry  died  dow^n  in  the  early  Church. 
and  never  regained  its  first  recognized  position, 
••but  it  always  reappears  during  a  time  of  re- 
vival, and  with  it  the  double  gift  of  magnetic 
spec^ch  and  spiritual  discernment."  The  divine 
princii)le  of  selection  has  shown  itself  utterly 
careless  of  all  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Or- 
dination has  never  been  a  necessary  thing  for 
preachers  at  revivals. 

SPIRITUAL    VERSUS    HYSTERICAL. 

To  the  gibe  of  superior  persons  of  all  times, 
from  Celsus  in  the  second  century  to  Professor 
Huxley  in  the  nineteentii,  who  refer  revivals  to 
disordered  brain  or  physical  hysteria,  Dr.  Lind- 
say replies,  with  Maeterlinck,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  leaders  in  religious  awakenings  were 
men  of  tlie  soundest  i)rains,  of  the  most  deter- 
mined wills,  and  of  the  most  persistent  energy. 
'At  its  very  birth,  Christianity  found  at  its  side 
other  cults  marked  by  ecstasies,  visions,  and  won- 
drous signs.  But  the  Christian  assemblies  dif- 
fered from  the  orgiac  rit(?s  of  Oriental  paganism. 
The  manifestations  in  the  latter  were  stereotyped 
and  fragmentary.  In  the  former,  there  was  a 
great  wealth  of  expression.  Hut  the  great  con- 
trast was  that  Christian  enthusiasm  purified  and 
exalted  tlie  moral  and  religious  life.  So  "the 
influence  of  revivals  has  almost  invariably  been 
to  deepen  and  quicken  the  sense  of  moral  re- 
8ponsil)ility,  and  to  sustain,  elevate,  an^i  purify 
the  moral  life."  They  are  also  followed  by  at- 
tempts at  social  reformation. 

EFFECTS    ON    WOMEN,    THOUGHT,    AND    SONG. 

Three  other  interesting  facts  are  noted  by  Dr. 
Lindsay.  Revivals  have  all,  or  almost  all.  given 
rise  to  an  outburst  of  Christian  song.  Another 
almost  universal  chai"act«*ristic  of  revivals  is  a 
recognition  of  the;  value  of  women  as  religious 
guides  and  comforters.  Paul  did  forbid  womt^n 
to  ••speak  "  in  churches,  but  he  did  not  prevent 
them  })raying  or  pro])hesying  in  the  church,  for 
he  insisted  that  when  they  did  so  they  must  have 
a  covering  on  their  heads.  The  third  character- 
istic is  "  the  unobtrusive  way  in  which  great 
revivals  have  influenced  Christian  doctrines,  gen* 
erally  on  their  practical  or  experimental  side,'* 
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THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 


IK  a  recent  issue  of  iioml  Words,  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Jarvis  anil  R.  Turtle  doscribe,  from  ita 
buiublu  hofiinniugs,  the  ■•(ii-oatest  Library  in 
the  Workl."— of  coui-se.  that  of  tlio  British 
Miiaeuni.  There  is  a.  particularly  interostiiig 
illustration  of  a  part  of  the  library  rarely  seen, 
even  by  the  readers, — bfhind  the  scenes,  where 
the  books  are  kept  in  their  presses. 

The  library,  which  now  contains,  roughly, 
two  and  one-half  million  books,  originated  with 
some  40,000  vohimes,  valued  (with  collections 
appertaining)  at  £80,000  (#400,000),  and  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in 
1753,  by  will,  -'being  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  raise  our  ideas  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  providence,  and  other 
perfvciions  of  the  Deity,  or  more  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  his  creatures,  than  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  works'  of  nature." 

Hir  Hans  Sloiine  had  wished  that  his  library 
might  remain  at  bis  Chelsea  residence  ;  but  this 
proving  too  far  out  of  town,  it  was  removed  to 
Montague  House,  ISloomsbuiy,  with  seven  and 
one-half  acres  of  land. 

mansion,  overlookiiig  the  gardens  and  the  fields 
iM'yiind,  was  allotted  to  readers.  The  number 
was  at  first  very  small  ;  only  five  for  the  month 
of  July." 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
reading-room.  As  time  went  on  the  library  was 
immensely  added  to, — by  George  II.,  who  pre- 
senti^d  some  exceedingly  rare  and  costly  vol- 
umes; by  Geoige  HI.,  who  presented  33,000 
tracts  about  tiie  fivil  War,— the  ■*  King's  Tracts," 
as  they  are  known  ;  by  (Jeorge  IV.,  who  pre- 
sented &b,250  volumes,  about  '20,000  pamphlets, 


and  a  superb  array  of  maps,  topographical  draw- 
ings, and  prints  ;  and  by  other  donors,  until 
Montague  House  had  become  quite  impossibly 
small.  By  1845  it  had  disappeared,  and  two 
years  later  the  new  and  present  building,  witli 
the  reading-room  as  it  now  stands,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  £750,000  ((13,750,000).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  by  the  Copyright  Act 
the  British  Museum  is  entitled  to  a  free  copy  of 
everything  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  thei-e  is  more  than  one  edition,  the  nation  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  handsomest  edition. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  way  in  which  the  library 
is  chiefly  kept  up. 

During  1903,  the  ailditions  to  the  depurtment  nmn- 
prised  S~,3T0  volumes  and  pamphlets  (including  I3T  at- 
\a.-K9,  etc.,  and  1,405  books  of  music).  Of  this  number, 
5,901  were  presented,  13,904  received  under  proviaionsof 
Copyright  Act,  376  by  colonial  copyright,  581  by  inter- 
national exchange,  and  31,918  by  purchane.  The  total 
number  of  article.-*  received,  exclusive  of  uewspaperH, 
during  the  year  was  108,123, 

S|>ecially  rare  or  sumptuous  books  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  only  permitted  to  be  inspected  in  the 
inner  reading-room  of  the  museum,  known  a-s  the 
"Large  Room." 

The  collection  ot  early  printed  Biblex  is  probably  un- 
surpassed, and  includes  Cranmer's  Bible  and  all  the 
editions  ot  tbeGreat  Bible.  Thereare  numerous  exam- 
ples, too,  of  those  remarkable  for  their  startling  printers' 
errors  and  Cor  the  curious  renderingpi  of  the  trauHlators. 
In  the  "Breeches  Bille"  we  read,  "Then  the  eies  of 
them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
nakcl,  and  they  Kewed  flRge  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches"  (Genesis  iii,  7)  ;  the  "Treacle" 
Bible,  "Is  there  not  treacle  at  Gflead?"  (Jeremiah 
viii.  3-i);  the  "Place- maker's  Bible,"  "BlCHsedare  the 
place-makers,  fur  they  shall  be  called  the  children  ot 
Goil"  (Matthew  v.  9),  In  Ihe  "Vinegar  Bible"  the 
"Parable  of  the  Vinegar"  appears  in  the  chapter  bead- 
ing to  Luke  XX,  Then  there  is  the  "Wife-Hater" 
Bible,  "  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and  hal«  not  his  fatlier 
.  .  .  yea,andhis wifealso" (Lukexiv. SA)  1  the"Bugge,-' 
the  "  He,"  and  the  "She"  Bibles.  In  this  strange  cate- 
gory, the  "Wicked"  Bible,  however,  holds  first  place. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  word  "not"  is 
omitted  from  the  seventh  command  meat. 

The  printers  of  all  these  offending  volumes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  heavily  fined,  and 
every  offending  copy  destroyed.  Nevertheless, 
four  are  known  to  have  escaped,  one  of  which 
the  British  Museum  possesses. 

The  most  valuable  book  ia  considered  to  be 
the  "  Mazarine  "  Bible,  the  earliest  book  printed 
with  movable  type  ;  but  the  famous  Mainz  Psal- 
ter is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  valuable,  a  copy  hav- 
ing brought  recently  £4,950  ($24,750),  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  at  an  auction  for  a  single 
printed  book. 
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piiatioi;  has  beeo  enonuoiis. 
Twenty-odd  jenni,  with  their 
tbousaDds  of  thoDBBoda  oc- 
cessioDs,  have  since  rolled  by, 
and  yet  at  the  preaeDtday  Cbe 
volumes  of  tbe  caialoKue  do 
not  reiicb  one-tblrd  of  that 
number. 

There  are  ten  great  clansea 
which  huvu  a  total  of  BIS  xub- 
diviHious.  Ab  a  gcDeral  rule, 
every  book  bears  the  number 
of  the  press  to  which  it  be- 
lontts,  the  letter  of  the  shelf, 
and,  generally,  a  third  nark 
indicating  Its  place  on  tbe 
shelf.  Thus,  a  book  marked 
12,336,  aao,  T,  would  be  found 
In  pres-s  number  12,230,  on  the 
sbcU  lettered  aao,  and  would 
be  the  seventh  book  on  the 
Bbetf. 

Tliere  are  about  forty 
miloB  of  shelving  in  the 
library,  divided  into  seven 
sections,  la  1903,  tbe 
number  of  visits  of  read- 
ers is  given  as  233,674, 
and  the  number  of  vol- 
umps  issu<>d  as  1,587,231. 
The  diameter  of  the  read- 
incr.room  is  140  feet,  the 
height    of  the  dome  106 

TBE  OREAT  READ  I  NO-ROOM  OV  THE  BHTTISH   MUSEUSf.  feOt,      and     tile     UUmber     Of 

readers  who  can  be  seated 

The  printeil  catalogue  is  a  monument  of  in-      at  the  readers'  tables  at  one  time  is  458. 

dustry  with   which   Dr  Garnett's   name   will   al-  Surrounding  it  i»  a  network  of  grtlleries  In  conoen- 

ways  be  associated.  trie  circles,  four  stories  liigli,  and  angles  and  atrajght 

corridors  in  three  Ntoriea.    This  is  known  aa  the  New 

Previous  to  ISSl,  the  catalogue  was  in  manuscript.       Library.    Throughout  its  interior  there  are  no  walla; 

and  had  bf  that  year  become  a  veritable   library  in       all  tliu  ilivisiuns  being  furuied  by  double  book-pn■a«^ 

ittelf,    consibtiug   of   no  lesu   than   8,000   huge    folio      in  which  the  books  are  placed  fore-edge  to  fore-adga, 

volumes.    The  saving  of  space  effected  by  the  use  of       with  only  iron  lattice  intervening. 


THE  PROPOSED  AFFILIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

SINCE,  some  time  ago,  an  exchange  of  Ger-  German  standpoint,  on  "  The  German  -Scbolara 

man   and  American  university  professors  Abroad   and    the    Exchange   of    Scholars  with 

was  suggested  (soniewliat  in  the  manner  lately  America."     This   pa[H-r.  after  giving   at   some 

practised   by   Harvard   University   and   certain  length  the  radonn^e  and  history  of  the  settlement 

prominent  French  authors),  the  subject  has  been  and  activity  of  German  scliolai-s  and  writers  ia 

from  time  to  time  discussed  in  our  newspapers  divisions  of  the  German  Empire  other  than  their 

and  periodicals.     A  writer  signing  himself  "L.,"  native  ones,  in  England,  France,  Austria,  Bns- 

— evidently  one  speaking  with  authoritj-,   pre-  sia,  etc.,  ends  thus ; 
aumably  a  university   professor  or  instructor, —  ^^  ^ 

has.  in  tlie  Dfulsrhe  Hini'hclmit  (Berlin),  an  inter- 
esting and  philosophical  article,  written  from  tbe 
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out  by  water  or  land  distant  climes  ;  as  our  eutire  in 
tercourse  to-day  is  of  wholly  different  dimensions  from 
formerly ;  as  international  commerce  has  more  and 
more  become  the  center  of  the  traffic  of  the  nations,  so 
also  in  this  field.  Following  community  of  language, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
famous  author  was  going  from  Old  England  to  the 
United  States  to.  lecture.  So  began  Thackeray's  lec- 
tures on  **  The  Four  Georges."  This  has  been  the  of- 
tener  repeated  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  present. 
From  mere  lecture  courses  came  closer  relations,  calls 
to  American  universities  of  Englishmen,  Germans, 
and  others,  for  shorter  or  longer  terms.  So  far  as  this 
concerns  German  scholars,  it  has  had  a  similar  character 
to  those  "traveling  years"  (well  known  to  us)  of  young 
university  teachers,  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  etc.  The 
difference  was,  ordinarily,  in  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  tongue.  Similarly,  in  th^  last  thirty 
years  the  ways  of  German  university  teachers  have  led 
to  Japan. 

AMERICAN    TEACHERS    IN    GERMANY. 

What  is  most  noticeable, — and  wliat,  espe- 
cially in  America,  has  been  most  noticed, — con- 
tinues this  writer,  is  that  several  years  ago  an 
American  physicist  received  a  call  to  a  German 
university,  which,  moreover,  he  declined. 

It  has  thus  come  to  talking  of  a  plan  for  an  exchange 


of  German  and  American  university  teachers  as  a  sort 
of  starring  engagement,  and  considerable  weight  haa 
been  given  to  the  matter,  at  least  by  its  repeated  men- 
tion in  the  daily  press.  Neither  have  communications 
been  wanting  that  this  or  that  Grerman  university 
teacher  has  followed  or  will  follow  a  call,  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  to  America.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
more  noticeable  when  a  scholar  from  America  is  lectur- 
ing in  Gerir^any — and  in  Berlin,  too  I 

AMERICAN    SCHOLARS    WELCOME    IN    GERMANY. 

Several  younger  men  from  German  univer- 
sities have  been  for  some  years  in  American 
universities.  They  have  found  there  more  or 
less  what  they  sought.  Some  among  them  are 
prosperous,  and  thankful  to  have  attained  there 
what  was  not  permitted  them  at  home.  The 
like  will  also  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

Should  it  really  be  repeated,  should  one  or  another 
scholar  of  America  come  to  our  colleges  (as  to-day 
already  Hollanders,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Austrians,  have 
come)— in  God's  name  I  we  will  rejoice  that  America 
has  got  so  far  as  to  produce  scholars  in  excess  of  her 
demand  whom  we  in  Germany  can  use  !  At  all  events, 
this  sort  of  competition  is  of  the  plea^antest  and  most 
peaceful  kind.  It  is  no  menace  to  us,  like  the  alleged 
** American  peril"  of  steel-manufacture  and  locomo- 
tive-building. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 


THE  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Schiller's  death  gives  occasion 
to  Konrad  Falke,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Monats- 
schrijt,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  mod- 
ern drama  and  that  of  the  great  poet's  time. 
The  literary  movement  from  whose  spell  we 
have  not  yet  emerged  had  its  origin  in  the 
eighties.  It  was  a  new  period  of  ''  Storm  and 
Stress,"  and  the  moderns  were  but  too  anxious 
to  claim  kindred  with  the  fiery  youth  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  who  started  a  similar 
current,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  German 
classics.  But  the  two  periods  differ,  not  only  in 
that  the  modern  classic  is  rather  slow  in  making 
its  appearance,  but  also  in  that  the  genesis  of 
the  two  streams  is  diametrically  different.  The 
realism  for  which  the  moderns  strive  differs 
radically  from  the  realism  of  their  predecessors. 

The  struggle  of  the  earlier  time  arose  from  the 
elemental  craving  for  freedom,  for  a  vent  to  the  super- 
abundance of  strength  and  individuality, — it  is  a  cry 
of  the  heart.  The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to 
gain  strength  and  individuality, — it  is  a  hunger  of  the 
intellect.  Realism,  as  conceived  in  the  newer  time,  is 
objective,  takes  for  its  themes  the  present,  the  near-by, 
the  every-day,  with  all  its  distracting  details.  To  take 
a  particular  piece  of  matter  and  reproduce  it  with  photo- 
graphic fidelity, — that  is  the  false  conception  of  the 


realism  of  to-day ;  to  take  a  typical  case,  which  will 
answer  for  all  time,  to  idealize  it,  intensify  its  meaning 
by  abstracting  insignificant  details  which  tend  merely 
to  belittle  and  confuse, — that  is  the  true  realism  for 
which  the  drama  should  strive,  and  which  survives. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  dissonance  between  the 
picture  which  the  dramatist  should  portray  and 
that  which  is  presented  to  him  by  the  actual 
world.  The  great  poets  of  all  time,  therefore, 
have  always  created  a  world  of  their  own,  choos- 
ing their  heroes  from  epochs  when  the  elemen- 
tary forces  were  predominant,  or  could  still 
break  through  cultural  restraint. 

The  drama  is  the  image  of  life,  but  the  animating 
principle  of  life  is  conflict,  and  conflict  requires  power 
in  order  to  culminate  in  success.  Since  the  conflict 
itself  is  a  pleasure  to  the  strong,  so  is  the  sight  of  a 
conflict  carried  on  by  forceful  combatants  a  pleasure. 
In  the  heightening  of  the  consciousness  of  our  strength 
by  a  sympathetic  live  participation,  and  its  simultane- 
ous suppression,— since  we  are  but  spectators  and  not 
actors,— therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  speciflc  effect  of 
the  drama,  suspense. 

In  modern  life,  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
will  are  thrust  back  as  aimless,  and  that  which 
constitutes  interest  in  a  modern  is  not  what  he 
does,  but  what  he  suffers.  The  modern  drama, 
therefore,  soon  became  a  specialized  representa- 
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tion  of  varied  states  of  the  soul,  and  this  not  by 
words,  for  the  modern  has  renounced,  not  only 
action,  but  speech.  The  real  emotions  of  the 
modern  Psyche  must  be  divined,  and  thus  arose 
symbolism,  the  study  of  environment,  of  tem- 
perament. ''  What  tlie  modern  dramatists  lack 
absolutely  is  the  spirit  of  fierce  revolt." 

Ibsen,  who  forms  an  exception,  is  a  moralist  who 
concerns  himself  with  social  problems, — a  moralist  of 
such  preeminent  dramatic  endowment  that  his  pulpit 
must  needs  be  the  stage.  But  that  which  cripples  his 
heroes'  will  is  the  illusion,  offspring  of  the  preponderant 
scientific  culture  of  our  generation,  that  the  will  is 
not  free.  Hence  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  most  of 
Ibsen's  pla3's.  The  spectators  and  the  characters  them- 
selves crave  to  breiik  by  main  force  through  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  scientific  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  regain  freedom  of  feeling  and  of  will.  Ibsen 
was  the  first  of  the  moderns,  and  is  at  once  their  chief. 
"He  has  honestly  fouglit  the  fight  of  the  modern  man, 
but  he  has  not  fought  it  to  thcflnish, — he  has  not  come 
out  a  victor.    And  herein  lies  his  limitation." 

The  German  writer  discusses  a  number  of 
German  dramatists  who  followed  Ibsen's  initia- 
tive. Sudermann's  problem  plays  have  little  to 
recommend  them  outside  of  some  happy  stage 
effects.  Maeterlinck's  most  effective  piece, 
"  Monna  Vanna,"  deals,  it  is  true,  with  a  pictur- 
esque epoch,  the  Renaissance,  but  the  characters 
do  not  give  us  a  convincing  picture  of  the  time. 
The  plays  of  less  noted  writers  are  described  as 
false  in  tone,  paltry,  or  offensively  sensual. 

It  is  no  longer  great  destinies,  but  private  concerns, 
that  interest  us  ;  no  longer  what  is  ripe,  but  the  unripe 
and  the  over-ript*.  Aside  from  the  problems,  it  is  the 
curiositj'  to  peer  into  pathology — c/i  ininUUure — which 
crowds  the  theaters. 

Naturalism  has  drawn  only  two  plays  from 
problems  oT  social  life, — Tolstoi's  ''  The  Power  of 
Darkness"  and  Hauptmann's  ''The  Weavers." 
Behind  ''  The  Power  of  Darkness  "  we  have  a 


poet  who  regards  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  the 
moralist ;  behind  "  The  Weavers,"  one  who  ob- 
serves it  as  a  professor. 

Only  in  our  time  is  it  possible  that  a  poet  with  such 
a  pronounced  epic  gift  should  dare  to  write  pieces  for  a 
period  of  more  than  fifteen  years  of  which  one  is  worse 
than  the  other.  But  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Gerhart  Hauptmann  chimes  in  with 
the  great  craze  of  our  intellectual  science — objectiv- 
ism. .  .  .  I  have  commenced  this  very  summar}' survey 
of  the  modern  drama  with  Ibsen  and  concluded  it  with 
Hauptmann.  These  two  characters,  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  appear  to  me  to  l)e  the  two  poles  between  which 
tlie  world  of  thought  of  the  moderns  moves.  Ibsen's 
doctrine  is  a  strong  subjectivism,  but  it  does  not  pass 
l)eyond  the  pessimism  which  underlies  it,  aud  therefore 
does  not  liberate ;  Hauptmann's  doctrine  is  a  decided 
objectivism,  which  frees  still  less.  .' .  .  Both,  in  their 
inmost  selves,  are  broken  natures,  and,  as  a  concen- 
trated echo  of  an  equally  broken  culture,  have  become 
significant.  But  precisely  because  this  view  of  life  has 
gradually  grown  general  is  it  approaching  its  zenith, 
the  turn  into  the  opposite  way.  Closer  than  many  deem 
may  the  time  be  when  what  is  sought  for  in  art  will 
not  be  the  reverberation  of  existing  misery,  but  once 
again  that  of  a  loiigmg  for  greatness  and  freedom. 

It  is  significant  that  to-day  the  great  actress 
stands  above  tlie  great  actor  and  is  accorded  a 
higher  place.  While  in  the  lower  strata  of  so- 
ciety prodigious  force  of  will  is  exerted  to  attain 
the  light  of  culture,  the  upper  thousands  have 
lost  touch  with  earth. 

Not  a  noble  feminine,  but  an  effeminate's^ain,  a 
strain  of  impotence,  of  nervosity,  of  giving  out,  runs 
through  the  art  of  the  present.  The  impersonators  on 
the  stage  no  longer  act,  no  longer  will  anything, — ^they 
only  arc,  and  they  are  nearly  always  wretchedly  unhap- 
py. The  beauty  of  natural  sensuousness  has  been  dis- 
torted into  the  ugliness  of  the  morbidly  sensual,  the 
perverse.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Duse,  Eysoldt,  are  imper- 
sonators of  the  languishing,  the  yearning,  the  morbid. 
The  sky  is  always  storm- laden,  but  it  rarely  lightens, 
and  the  lightning  never  strikes.  The  elemental  is 
lacking. 


HOW  RIVER-BANKS  ARK  FORMED. 


A  STUDY  on  the  formation  of  river-shores 
and  its  influence  on  fisheries  is  contributed 
to  the  illustrated  magazine  Kringsjaa,  of  Chris- 
tian ia.  The  writer  bases  his  argument  on  the 
fact  that  the  poles  do  not  take  part  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  A  river  running  north  or 
south  will  therefore,  in  the  measure  it  approaches 
the  poles,  lose  some  of  the  speed  of  the  water. 
The  greatest  speed  would  be  on  the  equator.  A 
body  moving  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  poles 
will  therefore,  by  degrees,  come  to  regions  which 
move  slower  than  the  body  itself.     The  contrary 


takes    place    in   bodies  moving   from   the  pole 
toward  the  ecjuator. 

As  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  from  east  to 
west,  the  water  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
pole  will,  therefore,  on  arriving  in  lower  parts  of 
the  globe,  on  account  of  its  greater  speed,  press 
against  the  east  shore  of  the  river.  On  accoant 
of  tliis  lateral  pressure,  this  shore, — that  is  to 
say,  the  right  one, — will  be  high,  while  the  left 
one  will  be  low  and  exposed  to  inundations. 
This  explains  why  on  th(j  northern  hemisphere 
most  human  dwelling-places  are  found  on  the 
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right  aide  of  rivers,  which  is  almost  always  more 
protected. 

Everywhere  we  find  this  peculiarity  evidf-'iit. 
but  ]>articularly  in  European  Russia,  with  its 
flat  and  loose  soil.  Of  rivers  in  Germany,  the 
Vistula  is  a  good  type  of  tlie  sliore  formation. 
The  Rhine  pashes  already  from  its  upper  coarse 
at  the  right,  and  from  Boselia  upward  there  are 


to  long  lakes,  being  in  the  meridian.  The  right 
Bide  is.  as  a  rule,  the  more  elevated  one,  and 
the  greater  depths  are  also  found  there. 

Applying  these  observations  to  the  fishing 
industry,  we  obtain  most  valuable  hints.  The 
two  sides  will  shelter  difierent  kinds  of  flsh. 
On  account  of  depth  and  current,  the  big  fish 
will  be  found  on  the  right  side,  wliile  the  smaller 


signs  that  the  river-bed  formerly  lay  more  to     bait  flsh  must  be  sought  for  on  the  opposite 
the  westward.     The  law  can  also  be  extended     aide  of  the  river. 


HARNESSING  THE  TIDES. 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  England  will  have  to 
rely  in  future  upon  other  means  than  coal 
to  generate  power,  Mr.  James  Saunders  con- 
tributes to  the  Engineering  Review  (London)  an 
interesting  article  upon  the  "  Utilization  of  Tidal 

The  British  Isles  are  poorly  off  for  waterfalls. 
If  every  available  water-power  were  used,  the 
annual  saving  in  coal  would  be  1,200,000  tons, 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  present  output  of  230,- 
000,000  tons.  About  150.000  horsepower,  work- 
ing ten  hours  a  day,  would  be  generated.  It  is 
impossible  to  utilize  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
owing  to  climatic  conditions.  To  rely  on  the 
uncertain  wind  is  hopeless.     The  largest  wind- 


istence  does  not  exceed 
the  utilization 


power  generator 
60  horsepower, 
of  tidal  power. 

A  few  schemes  are  already  in  existence,  the 
plan  generally  adopted  being  to  impound  the 
rising  tide,  and  on  its  elib  utilize  the  power  by 
water-wheels.  This  is  only  available  on  the  ebb, 
and  is  not  constant.  Mr.  Saunders  gives  some 
figures  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides.     He  says  : 

On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  south  coast  of 
England  the  highest  tides  occur  three  trsnnita  after 
the  new  and  full  moon,  and  along  the  east  coaeC  of 
England  the;  take  place  four  transits  after  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  in  the  River  Thames  five  transits 
occur  in  the  same  epoch. 
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The  table  given  below  shows  how  the  tides 
vary  alonir  the  coast. 


London  docks 

Yarmouth 

Tyne  River  entrances 

GlasKOw 

Portland  Bill 

Brighton 

Portishead 

Newport 


Springs. 
Rise  in  feet. 


mi 

G 

\m 

11V4 
9 

42 
38 


Neaps. 
Rise  in  feet. 


ITH 

16 
33 


v.- 


In  order  to  utilize  this  variation  of  height  L 
tween  high  and  low  tido,  a  considerable  an>a  of 
tidal  water  must  be  inclosed.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize expense,  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
coast  must  be  taken  into  onsideration.  Mr. 
Saunders  describes  schemes  for  using  the  tides 
at  Chichester  lIarl)or,  in  Menai  Strails.  and  in 
the  Bristol  Channcd.  The  lirst  providi  s  for  an 
average  of  8,000  horse-power  per  (hiy.  Redeem- 
ing the  value  of  an  eh^ctric  horse-power  nt  £13 
($2*25)  per  annum,  this  wouhl  give  an  annual  in- 
come of  £3(3,000  (S;18(),()00),  which  would  justify 
a  capital  expemliture  of  £300,000  (>{1,:)00,OUO). 
The  Menai  Straits  scheme  would  yield  15.500 
electric  horse-power  a  day  valued  at  .£<)5,250 
($326,250).  This  would  justify  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  £543,750  ($2,718,750),  just  about 


the  amount  that  would  be  recpiired  by  the 
scheme.  The  last  scheme,  that  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  dam  up  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
Owing  t )  the  enormous  tidal  rise  in  the  channel, 
the  ''ai'y  energy  generaU^d  wouhl  be  260,000 
electric  horsepower,  worth  £1,170,000  ($5,S50,- 
000),  and  justifying  a  capital  outlay  of  the  huge 
amount  of  £9,750,000  ($48,750,000).  The  total 
cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  £200,000  ($1,000,- 
000)  less  than  this. 

A  descri lotion  of  one  scheme  will  suflBce  to 
show  the  general  idea.  Chichester  Harbor  is 
7,380  acres  in  area,  the  entrance  being  less  than 
a  mile  in  extent.  The  proposal  is  to  build  a 
huge  dam  across  the  mouth,  and  also  to  divide 
the  harbor  in  two,  the  configuration  lending  it- 
self easily  thereto.  The  Chichester  side  would 
be  tlie  high-water  basin,  the  Hayling  side  the 
low-wiiter  basin.  The  rising  tide  fills  the  high 
basin  full.  The  top  third  of  this  is  emptied 
through  the  turbines  into  the  low- water  basin, 
which  it  fills  up  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
tide.  This  in  turn  is  emptied  out  to  sea  at  low 
water.  By  this  means  a  constant  power  is  ob- 
tained, altliough  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a 
waste  not  using  the  incoming  and  outflowing 
water.  A  dam  would  also  be  built  at  Langston 
to  stop  the  flow  from  Langston  Harbor. 


WALKING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  quite  unusual,  in  these  degcnc^rate  days, 
to  find  pedestrian  ism  advocated  anywhere. 
In  L<nnj)HiUi's  Mmjazinc  (London)  f(»r  September, 
the  Rev.  A.  X.  Cooper,  known  in  Kngland  as  •-  The 
Walking  Tarson,''  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
educational  advantages  of  walking,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  mak(»s  out  an  excellent  ease 
for  himself,  and  that  his  paper  is  full  of  useful 
hints  to  pedestrians.  When  Mr.  Cooper  speaks 
of  a  walk  he  means  a  walk  to  Paris,  Ilamhurg, 
Copenhagen,  or  even  Rome  or  Budapest.  The 
educational  possibilities  of  walking,  he  says, 
have  never  been  adecpiately  set  forth,  "possildy 
from  the  dearth  of  walkers."  Is  there  such  a 
dearth  ? 

The  roatls  of  every  country  in  Europii  are 
familiar  to  Mr.  Cooper,  (?xc<'pt  those  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Swedt-n.  He  has  walked 
through  France  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  through  mu«li  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Bohemia,  to  say  nothing  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  His  article  is  spiurially  valuable,  as  it 
is  mainly  intended  for  those  of  limited  means, 


•'as  limited  as  the  means  of  servants  and 
mechanics  .  .  .  that  large  class  of  young 
men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselvea 
and  do  not  (piite  see  how  to  set  about  it."  The 
cost  of  a  walking  tour,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  is  so 
low  that  many  people  will  hardly  believe  it 
when  stated. 

The  educational  advantages  of  walking  he 
considers  to  be  :  First,  learning  geograpliy  in 
the  most  practical  way,  and  also  much  about 
national  habits  and  characteristics,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them  ;  second,  learning  at  first  hand 
the  true  character  of  the  peoph  s  of  the  earth  ; 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  Mr.  Cooper 
rightly  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  moment 
you  are  off  a  very  beaten  track  you  must  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  ;  fourth,  rubbing 
off  angles ;  and  fifth,  lastly,  and  principally, 
laying  in  a  store  of  health  for  the  year's  work 
to  come. 

Mr.  Cooper's  paper  is  very  interesting  and 
sensible.  '*  The  wanderings  of  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open,"  he  says,  *•  will  greatly  modify  his 
ideas  as  to  national  shortcomings.*' 
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LIFE  ON  VESUVIUS. 


THEuniqueexperienceBof  DirectorMatteucci, 
of  ihe  Boyal  Oliseivatoryon  the  crater  of 
VeBUviQB,  are  presented  for  tho  first  time,  it  is 
said,  in  tho  October  Cosmopnlitan.  This  observ- 
atory was  built  more  tlian  sixty  years  ago,  on 
tlie  little  hill  of  San  Salvatore,  at  the  foot  ot  the 
great  cnne.  The  building  contains  laboratories, 
ofBces,  and  living-rooms  for  the  director,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Naples-  In  April,  1872,  during  one  of  the  most 
awful  eruptions  of  which  any  record  exists,  the 
observatory  was  bomliarded  with  red-hot  stones 
from  the  crater.  All  the  windows  were  broken, 
and  the  building  was  set  on  fire,  besides  being 
surrounded  by  torrents  of  hot  lava. 

Professor  Matteucci  relates  several  instances 
showing  the  tremendous  risks  involved  in  this 
method  of  studying  the  volcano  and  its  moods 
through  continuous  and  intimate  contact. 

The  tale  ot  death  of  my  mountain  voald  All  a  whole 
liQmber  ol  this  magazlDe.  Od  the  wall  nt  the  entrance 
to  (be  observalur;  are  placed  a  coupled  tableln  com- 
niernoratitig  (lie  death  of  tourists  aud  gulden  alike  who 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  awful  eruptlou  of  1872.  There 
were  mauydtiys  during  the  years  1896-99  wheu  I  thought 


the  observatory  pasitlvely  doomed  to  deetructi^n,  aft«r 
all  itH  yearx  ot  service.  A  secondary  crater  opened  np 
hideously,  voniitiug  Qre  and  ashes,  lava  streams  and 
rocks,  betweeu  the  observatory  aud  the  foot  ot  the  cone, 
Hllitig  up  the  Piauo  delle  Ginestre.  I  waited  and  waited, 
reluctant  to  leave  while  my  setises  were  with  me  ;  and 
at  last,  to  my  unHpealcable  relief  (I  feared  for  my  bo- 
loved  collections  rather  than  tor  myself),  the  ^reat 
rivers  of  lavit  heaped  themselves  up  into  a  hill  ot  con-. 
siderable  height,  which  formed  a  kind  ot  bulwark  tor 
the  eminence  ot  Sau  Salvatore  on  which  my  bouse  ic 
built- 

During  the  exceptionally  violent  eruption  of 
1900,  Professor  Matteucii  was  high  up  on  the 
great  cone  of  Vesuvius,  not  far  from  the  crater's 
edge,  taking  photographs  of  the  different  piiases 
of  the  eruption. 

The  energy  ot  the  explosions  was  increasing  enor- 
mously \  and  aware  that  a  still  greater  outbreak  was 
preparing  aud  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  I  ran 
away  from  the  edge  ot  the  abyss,  calling  loudly  to  my 
assistants,  who  followed  Tiie  at  once,  knowing  that  the 
conditions  foreboded  a  possible  cata.strophe.  We  could 
not  ruQ  very  tast,  however,  because  the  cone  was 
covered  with  immeuae  quantities  ot  loose  stone  thai  had 
beeu  ejecttd  dariug  the  paxt  few  days ;  and  then,  more- 
over, we  had  to  be  constantly  looking  back  to  watch 
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the  action  of  the  great  volcano,  even  though  thereby 
we  should  court  a  fate  worse  than  that  of  Lot's  wife. 

I  remember  we  fled  westward,  toward  the  Plain  of 
the  Funiaroli,  or  smoke-vents.  We  were  hardly  sixty 
feet  away  from  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  however, 
wlien  a  truly  fearful  explosion  took  place.  At  that 
moment  I  liad  no  other  thought  than  that  of  my  scien- 
tific work,  and  so  I  stopped  and  turned  eagerly  toward 
the  stupendous  column  of  smoke  that  rose  into  the  sky. 
My  assistant  and  our  guides  were  farther  off. 

Inst-antly  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
hurtling  stones.  How  I  avoided  them  I  cannot  say. 
They  whistled  and  screamed  like  projectiles  in  battle. 
I  did  my  best  t^  avoid  the  larger  rock  masses,  which  al- 
ways fall  first.  I  l>ent  as  low  as  possible,  with  arms 
and  hands  trying  to  save  my  head.  My  camera  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  while  stooping  to  regain  its  lens 
I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  into  a  nniss  of  scalding-hot 
ashes.  I  believed  myself  lost,  but  a  second  or  two  later 
realized  that  the  fatal  moment  had  passed. 

I  rose  in  great  pain,  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  my 
camera,  for  it  contained  some  very  valuable  films  ;  and 
then,  profiting  by  a  quiet  interval.  I  crawled  down  the 
mountain,  imperatively  ordering  my  companions  to 
leave  everything  and  come  with  me.  In  our  flight  we 
lost  many  fine  examples  of  bombs  and  scoriae  covered 
with  a  glittering  metallic  glaze. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  cone,  I  did  not  at  first 
realize  that  I  was  hurt.  I  was  most  grateful  to  have 
escaped  death.  The  guides,  however,  pointed  out  that 
my  chin,  and,  indeed,  all  my  face,  was  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises.  My  clothes  were  scorched  and  my 
hands  and  arms  bleeding  from  many  wounds.  I^ater 
on  I  found  that  I  was  very  badly  bruised  about  the 
IxKly  ;  my  left  foot  was  very  badly  hurt,  and,  last  and 
worst  of  all,  my  right  knee  had  Iwen  struck  by  an 
enormous  bomb  in  its  rebound. 


I  may  say  that  the  molten  or  red-hot  stone  masses 
ejected  from  the  crater  are  of  many  different  sizes  and 
weights,  and  ascend  to  many  different  heights,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  explosion  driving  them.  I  find 
that  the  first  to  be  ejected  are  the  solid  masses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Those  bombs,  which,  by  the  ro 
tary  movement  imparted  to  them,  ri.se  to  the  greatest 
height, — sometimes  a  matter  of  miles, — are  much  denser 
and  heavier  than  the  scoria?,  and  consequently  fall 
sooner.  Afterward  come  the  smaller  fragment-s  and  the 
lipilli.  The  impalpable  powder  and  sand  are  caught  up 
in  the  great  whirls  and  globes  of  smoke,  and  are  carried 
into  still  more  elevated  regions  of  the  upper  air,  when 
they  are  transported  by  wind  enormous  distances. 

My  every-day  work  consists  of  observing  dynamic 
and  meteorological  phenomena;  noting  carefully  the 
movements  and  aspects  of  the  volcano,  and  classifying 
and  rearranging  all  the  existing  and  newly  gathered 
materials. 

I  rise  with  or  before  the  sun,  and  do  my  own  cook- 
ing. Naturally,  this  is  not  elaborate,  frequently  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  dish  of  macaroni, 
which  requires  very  little  "cooking"  indeed.  How  can 
I,  when  my  beloved  volcano  is  in  eruption,  and  I  should 
be  counting  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  oc- 
cupy my  mind  with  thoughts  of  mere  food?  Every 
day  I  calculate  the  total  number  of  explosions,  exam- 
ine and  collect  the  matter  ejected,  and  take  photo- 
graphs at  very  close  range. 

Sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  at  dawn,  my 
guides  take  out  my  lal)oratory  tent  and  pitch  it  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  crater,  or  on  the  side  of  the  cone. 
During  the  la.st  and  present  year,  Vesuvius  has  been 
in  what  I  call  a  *' St romboli"  phase, — that  is  to  say, 
eruptions  of  projectiles  only,  without  the  issue  of  liquid 
lava.  This  activity  has  kept  me  on  the  alert  for  many 
months. 


EXTRACTING  GOLD  FROM  SEA  WATER. 


ABOUT  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  authoritative  announceinent  of  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  gold  in  sea  water. 
Repeated  examinations  by  competent  analysts 
have  shown  clearly  that,  wliile  special  conditions 
liave  resulted  in  an  apparently  complete  disap- 
pearance of  this  metal  and  its  salts  from  the  sur- 
face waters  off  tlie  coasts  of  the  continents  dis- 
charging large  rivers  into  the  sea,  nevertheless 
the  water  of  mid  ocean  and  that  far  removed 
froTu  the  moutiis  of  large  rivers  contain  gold 
and  gold  compounds  in  quantities  varying  from 
one-half  to  one  grain  (.S2-()4  milligrams)  per  ton 
of  water.  The  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  a 
ton  of  sea  water  would  thus  be  from  two  to  four 
cents.  Can  a  process  be  devised  which  would 
ren<ler  its  extraction  profitable  ? 

Professor  de  Wilde  discusses  this  question  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Archives  des  Sciences 
PhysKiues  e.t  Katurelles  (Geneva).  He  begins  his 
paper  by  discussing  the  origin  of  the  gold  of  the 
8ea. — the  wearing  away  of  the  gold-bearing  rock 


of  the  mountains  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
of  glaciers,  etc.,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
pulverized  material  by  streams  to  the  sea.  This 
form  of  natural  hydraulic  mining  has  been  in 
progress  for  ages.  As  is  well  known,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
Transvaal  mines  exists  in  so  fine  a  state  of  divi- 
sion that  it  will  remain,  when  stirred  with  water, 
in  a  state  of  suspension  for  days,  even  for  weeks. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how,  therefore,  in  tlie  troubled 
waters  of  the  ocean  notable  quantities  of  tliis 
''floating  gold"  maybe  carried  in  suspension 
for  long  periods.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  much 
of  it  passes  into  a  soluble  form,  as  is  well  known 
in  the  case  of  the  silver  found  in  sea  water  and 
sea  plants  ;  ultimately,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  where  rivers  discharge  great  quan- 
tities of  finely  divided  organic  matter  into  the 
sea,  it  assumes  a  denser  form  and  settles  to  the 
bottom.  • 

After  discussing  at  considerable  leng^th  the 
methods  employed  by  the  several  investigators 
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to  ascertain  the  presence  and  amount  of  the  gold 
contained  in  various  samples  of  sea  water,  in 
rock  salt  and  otiier  saline  deposits,  in  sea  plants, 
in  oyster-shells,  etc.,  Professor  de  Wilde  points 
out  that  these  methods,  though  serving  well  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised,  would 
be  of  no  value  for  the  actual  commercial  ex- 
traction of  the  precious  metal,  because  of  their 
excessive  cost.  If  Professor  Liversidge's  cal- 
culations are  correct,  the  water  of  the  oceans 
contains  over  one  hundred  billion  tons  of  gold, 
of  a  value  of  seven  billions  of  billions  of  dollars  ! 
Yet,  enormous  as  this  quantity  is,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  distributed  through  about 
four  hundred  million  cubic  miles  of  water,  and 
the  value  of  the  share  of  each  ton  of  sea  water 
is  reduced  by  such  subdivision  to  the  modest 
amount  of  from  two  to  four  cents  ! 

ECONOMIES    OF    PROCESS. 

Assuming  with  M.  de  Foville,  at  one  time  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  mint,  that  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  would  not  bulk  more  than  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  tons,  a  wonderful  opportunity  is 
here  ^iven  the  statistician  to  calculate  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  a  really  economical  method  for 
tlie  extraction  of  the  ocean's  hoarded  treasure  ! 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral patented  processes  (including  his  own) 
which  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
lessor  de  Wilde  admits  at  once  that  no  gold- 
bearing  rock  could  be  mined  and  extracted  at 
a  cost  anywhere  near  four  cents  per  ton.  But 
with  ocean  water  the  problem  presents  entire- 
ly other  features.  The  economical  operation  of 
pumps  ;  the  possible  employment  of  the  power 
to  be  derived  from  tides ;  the  automatic  or 
semi-automatic  transference  of  large  masses  of 
water  by  taking  advantage  of  tidal  movements  ; 
the  comparatively  small  cost  of  land  at  suitable 


points  on  the  coast ;  the  automatic  maintenance 
of  the  supply  of  fresh  sea  water  by  the  ocean 
currents, — these  and  many  similar  considera- 
tions are  passed  in  review. 

The  chemical  operations  involved  are  quite 
simple.  In  de  Wihie's  method  a  dilute  acid  so- 
lution of  stannous  cliloride  (*'  tin  salt")  is  mixed 
with  the  sea  water,  the  gold  present  being  thus 
converted  into  the  well-known  "  Purple  of  Cas- 
sius."  Addition  of  milk-of-lime  then  causes 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  (at  the  expense  of  the  magnesium 
chloride  in  the  sea  water),  which  settles  quickly, 
carrying  down  all  the  "  Purple  of  Cassius  '*  with 
it.  The  supernatant  water  is  run  off,  and  fresh 
quantities  of  sea  water  are  stirred  with  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  latter  has  become  deep  brown 
in  color,  indicating  saturation.  Treatment  of 
the  deposit  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkali 
cyanide  dissolves  every  trace  of  the  gold  and 
leaves  it  pure  white  again,'  ready  for  further 
use.  From  the  cyanide  solution  the  gold  can 
be  extracted  by  any  one  of  several  common 
methods  ;  de  Wilde  prefers  precipitation  with 
copper  chloride.  The  resulting  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  gold  cyanides  is  heated  in  the  air  and 
washed  with  acid  ;  the  gold  remains  in  the  me- 
tallic form.     There  is  practically  no  loss. 

Within  a  year  a  company  has  been  organized 
in  England  for  the  commercial  extraction  of 
gold  from  sea  water.  Sir  William  Ramsay  is 
reported  to  have  been  retained  as  consulting 
chemist.  The  extraction  method  to  be  em- 
ployed is  kept  secret,  but  the  probability  is  that 
one  has  been  devised  which  is  suflSciently  eco- 
nomical to  give  satisfactory  returns.  Professor 
de  Wilde  closes  his  paper  with  the  statement 
that  the  presence  of  gold  to  the  value  of  not 
less  than  two  cents  per  ton  of  sea  water  can,  in 
his  opinion,  make  its  extraction  profitable. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  SEA  WATER. 


EXPERIMENTS  made  in  France  have  con- 
vinced the  doctors  of  the  efl&cacy  of  sea 
water  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases.  Sea 
water  taken  internally  is  a  tonic.  Rabateau, 
who  tried  the  effect  of  the  water  in  bread,  de- 
clared that  his  appetite  and  his  strength  in- 
creased. Other  experimenters  declare  that  from 
150  to  200  grams  of  sea  water  act  as  a  very 
excellent  purgative.  Other  doctors  claim  that 
they  have  made  cures  of  several  dissimilar  dis- 
eases. An  interesting  summary  of  these  efforts 
is  given  by  Henri  de  Parville  in  the  Annates, 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  a  solution  of  complex 


composition.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  na- 
tives use  it  when  they  have  no  saline  mineral 
water.  Dr.  Fed  or,  who  used  it  internally  ten 
years,  gasified  it  with  carbonic  acid  to  rid  it  of 
its  impurities  and  to  counteract  its  bitterness. 
Thus  prepared,  it  can  be  taken  as  drink  by  in- 
valids. F6dor  used  it  with  success  in  treating 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  diabetes,  and  in 
child's  dyspepsia,  and  in  every  case  the  water 
revived  the  appetite  and  the  strength.  Szego 
and  Kurr  say  that  *  it  (the  water  of  the  sea) 
regulates  the  bodily  functions,  ameliorates  the 
general  condition  of  persons  suffering  from  gas- 
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trie  trouble,  and  acts  directly  upon  tlie  nutrition. 
Dr.  Kurr  states  that  he  has  nearly  cured  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphyseme,  by  ad- 
ministering large  ilosos  of  sea  water.  Quinton 
says  :  ''  The  vital  center  which  is  the  seat  of 
li:e,  the  center  in  which  men  and  animals  live, 
is  of  marine  origin."     The  theory  follows  : 

Man  is  a  mariDe  animal  by  descent  (like  all  animals). 
Now,  iu  order  to  render  to  the  human  organism  its 
primitive  environment,  which  a  long  line  of  descent  has 
modified,  it  is  feasible  to  place  it  (the  organism)  in  sea 
waterj  or  its  original  environment.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
admit  that  if  infection  is  really  the  point  of  departure 
of  mental  maladies,  it  (infection)  may  be  combated  by 
marine  serum,  because  using  that  means  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  wash  out  the  toxins  which  clog  and  destroy  the 
central  brain-cells  as  rust,  if  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
steel,  clogs  and  ruins  machinery,  and  that  it  may  l)e  pos- 
sible to  renew  the  strength  of  the  brain-cells  by  placing 
them  in  sea  water. 

At  the  office  of  t"he  Society  of  Biology,  Dr. 
*  Mares  and  Dr.  Pelletrier  have  of  late  tried  the 
application  of  marine  serum  in  the  cases  of  luna- 
tics, and  the  effect  has  been  excellent. 

Insanity  is  now  recognized  as  a  disease,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  infected  by  microbes 
(or  toxins),  just  as  the  lungs  are  infected  by 
Koch's  bacilli.  Doctors  are  beginning  to  admit 
infection  as  the  cause  of  melancholy,  precocious 
dementia,  and  paralysis,  and  chronic  delirium  is 
probably  more  or  less  due  to  cerebral  infection. 
Acting  on  that  theory,  the  two  doctors  of  the 
Society   of    Biology    who    have    administered 


marine  serum  have  noted  that  the  general  im- 
provement was  marked.  Patients  have  gained 
strength  and  weight  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment.  A  note  from  Robert  Simon  and 
R^ne  Quinton  has  been  forwarded  to  the  con^e- 
sponding  academies  of  France  on  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  by  sea  water.  Out  of  eighteen 
cases  there  were  only  three  failures.  Injections 
of  sea  water  augmented  sleep  and  strengtli  and 
diminished  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  night 
sweats,  and  the  stethoscopic  symptoms  were 
very  favorably  modified.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
crease in  weight  was  remarkable  (38  grams, 
42  grains,  55  grams  per  day).  The  medium 
length  of  treatment  was  in  all  cases  sixty  days. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  treatment  was  made  in 
Paris,  and  in  some  cases  while  the  patients  car- 
ried on  their  daily  work. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  water  is  not  divine.  Therefore, 
its  power  cannot  be  made  manifest  when  the 
original  elements  have  been  destroyed.  Sea 
water  is  not  the  creator  of  human  life,  and  there- 
fore diseased  brains  and  diseased  bodies  may 
be  recuperated  by  the  water  of  the  sea,  but  not 
re-created  if  dead.  One  of  the  best  results,  noted 
in  cases  of  dementia,  is  the  rapid  functional  res- 
toration of  the  digestive  organs.  The  general 
nutrition  receives  a  spur,  the  appetite  revives. 
(The  victims  of  melancholy  eat  very  little  ;  tliey 
do  not  eat  until  forced  to  eat,  because  tl»e  liver 
is  inactive.)  In  cases  of  palsy,  also,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  effect  of  sea  water  is  excellent. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BREAD. 


MANY  are  the  kinds  of  bread,  and  each  has 
its  sincere  advocates.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  diverse  opin- 
ions put  forward  by  hygienists,  and  well  he  may 
be  ;  yet  the  explanation  is  fairly  simple.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  conduct  careful  analyses  of  the 
various  forms  of  bread  offered  for  sale  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  to  decide 
for  us  which  we  are  to  eat.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  mere  fact  that  such-and-such  a 
variety  contains  more  phosphoric  acid,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  from 
it  the  system  obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  this 
valuable  substance  than  from  another  variety 
which  ^ives  a  lower  result  upon  analysis.  The 
digestive  organs  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  and  they  often  decline  to  make  use  of 
material  furnished  them  by  a  well-disposed 
caterer.  It  is  ther(»fore  necc^ssary,  not  only  to 
know  what  our  bread  contains,  but  also  how  its 


constituents  are  assimilated,  before  we  can  really 
judge  of  its  food  value. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Compies  Rendns,  M. 
Pierre  Fauvel  describes  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding, if  possible,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relative  values  of  white  and  whole  wheat  breads. 
He  begins  by  referring  to  the  fault  found  by 
hygienists  with  white  bread  because  of  its  small 
content  of  gluten  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
consequent  advocacy  of  the  use  of  various  flours 
from  which  the  bran  has  not  been  removed. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Girard, — from  which 
their  author  concluded  that  *'tlie  hull  must  be 
rejected  as  possessing  but  insignificant  food 
value," — are  not  by  M.  Fauvel  considere<l  satia- 
factory.  The  bran  used  had  been  washed  and 
deprive>d  of  its  soluble  constituents  ;  it  had  not 
been  previously  ground  or  masticated  ;  the  ex- 
perimenter made  use  of  a  diet  quite  different 
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from  his  ordinary  one  during  the  experiments, 
and  hence  the  digestive  fluids  were  probably  not 
in  their  normal  condition. 

M.  Fauvel  has  been  a  vegetarian  for  years  ; 
he  prepared  for  the  tests  by  confining  himself 
for  months  to  a  diet  practically  identical  with 
that  to  be  used  during  the  experimental  period. 
This  period  lasted  three  weeks  ;  on  correspond- 
ing days  of  the  several  weeks  exactly  the  same 
food  in  the  same  amount  was  eaten,  except  that 
the  bread  used  in  the  first  week  was  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  white,  in  the  second  week  whole  wheat 
(Kneipp  bread),  and  in  the  third  a  very  brown 
army  bread.  Each  day,  four  hundred  grams 
(about  fourteen  ounces)  of  bread  was  eaten.  A 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  effects  produced, 
by  means  of  urinary  analyses. 

The  whole  wheat  bread  contained  the  entire 
grain,  and  also  a  little  rye.  Analyses  of  the 
various  breads  showed  the  percentages  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (anhydride)  and  nitrogen  to  be,  re- 
spectively : 

White  bread 0.176      1.08 

Whole  wheat  bread 0.582      1.23 

Army  bread 0J»4       1.23 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  in  detail  the  re- 
sults  of   the   urinary  analyses  ;    the  following 


points  will  be  of  interest :  Although  the  whole 
wheat  bread  contains  between  three  and  four 
times  as  mucli  phosphoric  acid  as  the  white,  the 
amount  asr.imilated  was  apparently  less  than  a 
fourth  greater.  •  Army  bread,  containing  half 
again  as  much  of  this  ingredient  as  the  white, 
showed  nearly  as  great  an  amount  assimilated  as 
the  whole  wheat,  and  about  a  fifth  more  than 
the  white. 

Study  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  produc- 
tion of  urea  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
army  bread  and  least  in  that  of  the  whole  wheat, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  white  is  poorest  in 
nitrogen.  !M.  Fauvel  attributes  this  result  to 
the  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  brought  about  by 
the  bran  in  the  whole  wheat  flour,  a  noteworthy 
loss  in  weight  being  one  of  the  symptoms.  The 
ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea,  and  that  of  xantho- 
uric  compounds  to  urea,  were  both  highest  in 
the  case  of  the  whole  wheat  bread,  and  both  low- 
est in  that  of  the  army  bread.  Summing  up,  M. 
Fauvel  finds  that  whole  wheat  bread  possesses 
few,  if  any,  advantages  as  compared  with  white, 
and  is  distinctlv  inferior  in  food  value  to  the 
brown  army  bread.  Whether  the  same  conclu- 
sion would  be  drawn  from  experiments  upon 
other  persons  remains,  of  course,  undecided. 


THE  AMERICAN  DISEASE. 


NEURASTHENIA  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  American  disease.  Under  this  head- 
ing. Dr.  William  B.  Pritchard  treats  of  it  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Dominion  Medical  Monthly. 
As  the  author  conceives  it,  neurasthenia  is  an 
American  disease,  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  es- 
sentially a  product  of  causative  conditions  pecul- 
iar to  this  country.  That  it  now  exists  else- 
where, and  probably  always  did,  in  a  sporadic 
form,  he  does  not  doubt,  but  this  is  its  home, 
this  its  soil,  this  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lux- 
uriates. 

Dr.  Pritchard  contends  that  neurasthenia  never 
occurs  in  a  fool ;  »*  neurasthenia  may  make  a  fool," 
he  says,  "  but  you  cannot  make  a  fool  a  neu- 
rasthenic. It  is  a  disease  of  bright  intellects — 
its  victims  are  leaders  and  masters  of  men,  each 
one  a  captain  of  industry.  The  political  history 
of  the  world  has  been  made  largely  by  para- 
noiacs.  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  are  examples  in  point,  to  go  back 
no  further.  In  each  there  was  an  imperative 
and  impelling  Inonomania.  The  world  of  litera- 
ture, of  art  and  of  science,  of  fruitful  endeavor 
in  all  higher  fieMs,  is  indebted  in  an  analo^^ous 
degree  to  the  neurasthenic  analogously  endorsed 


with  an  imperative  and  an  impelling  energy. 
Dr.  Gould's  list  includes  such  names  as  Carlyle, 
Wagner,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  many  others." 

Of  fifty  cases  of  neurasthenia  reported  by  the 
author  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  in  June,  at  which  this  pa- 
per was  read,  forty-two  were  American-born, 
the  average  age  being  thirty-seven.  The  oldest 
patient  was  sixty -two,  and  the  youngest  twenty- 
six.  Without  a  single  exception,  all  were  brain 
workers.  Sixteen  of  these  fifty  had  been  mak- 
ers of  history  in  different  spheres,  some  large, 
some  small ;  mercantile  literary,  religious,  sci- 
entific, political,  or  economic.  Two  of  the  num- 
ber were  among  the  hundred  captains  of  indus- 
try assembled  in  a  list  made  to  commemorate  a 
national  function  celebrated  a  few  years  ago. 
By  occupation,  13  were  finanq^ers,  6  lawyers,  3 
clergymen,  2  merchants,  5  physicians,  5  brokers, 
4  schoolteachers.  Of  the  remaining  twelve,  2 
were  professional  politicians,  2  corporation  offi- 
cials, and  4  managers  of  lai-ge  industrial  plants. 
Four  of  the  fifty  were  men  of  independent  self- 
acquired  means,  who  described  themselves  as 
having  no  occupation  at  the  time  of  record. 
They  have  been  included  in  the  groups  men- 
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tioncd  according  to  previous  occupation.  Four 
of  this  s^fries  were  women. — 1  a  journaMst.  1  an 
actress,  and  2  of  them  teachers.  Fourte»?n  of 
the  fifty  were  tsnmarri'ird.  their  age  average?  br- 
ing relatively  i.ig::. — namely,  forty-four.  Th*? 
four  females  were  all  childless,  though  two  of 
them  were  married. 

We  are  informed  bv  the  author  that  it  is  the 
man  of  detail,  the  man  great  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  qualities  which  make  the  general,  who 
becomes  the  neurasthenic.  It  is  the  crime  of 
attending  to  minutiae  w!.ich  makes  the  n^-rvous 
derelict.  -The  generah"  says  the  author,  -is 
never  a  neurasthenic.  It  is  the  one  flax  in  the 
statue  of  true  greatness.  That  quality,  the  high- 
est, whicli  helps  us  to  select  our  lieutenants,  is 
always  lacking.  The  neurasthenic  is  the  arch- 
tyf>e  of  the  pooh-hah.  He  is  not  only  general, 
hut  also  colonel,  major,  captain,  and  private.  The 
j»enalty  is  inevitable.  No  rnan  can  <io  the  work 
of  four  along  higlier  lines  without  t  ayin^  for  it." 

Kortunatelv.  Dr.  Pritchari  holds  that  nf-uras- 
thenia  is  essentiallv  a  recoverable  affection.     In 


the  majority  of  cases  the  recovery  is  complete- 
and  final.  M or*  over,  the  victim  pays  the  whole 
penalty. — th-  iis-as  •  is  :r-e  fr«,*m  the  law  of  en- 
tail. The  hit:",  averaire  standard  of  good  health 
and  nervous  :  ise  in  the  c:;ildren  o:  neurasthenic 
fathers  has.  in  fact,  been  frequently  noted. 
The  lioct-  =r  io-s  n-  "t  believe  that  anv  individual 

m 

case  of  neurasth-nia  ever  oritrinatfd  in  a  single 
cause.  *•  Th»*  lis:  r.f  stereotyped  and  empirically 
accepted  caus-s."  ?:.ys  he,  -is  a  long  one.  and 
underfroes  a  proi:r«-ss:ve  expansion  from  year  to 
vear.  Overwork,  worrv.  prolonered  mental  ten- 
sion  and  anxi^*ty.  malnutrition  from  deprivation 
of  foo  i.  sleep,  and  rest,  toxemia  of  autogenous 
and  heterogeneous  sources,  shock,  trauma,  reflex 
irritation,  anvl  as  manv  ri^.ore  are  on  the  list,'' 

In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  an  outline  of 
treatir.ent  consisting  mainly  or  the  application 
of  galvanic  electricity,  rational  exercise,  and  suf- 
fici»-nt  n-st.  ^leep  must  he  secured  and  main- 
tained, f'limination  reirulat*  d.  and  complicating' 
acciients  combated.  Drugs  are  manifestly  of 
secondary  importance. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  MOSQUITO. 


THE  unanimity  witii  which  the  medical 
world  has  fix»,'d  the  re.s;»onsi":'ilitv  for 
malaria  and  yellow  fevf-r  upon  certain  varieties 
of  an  insect  that  has  made  New  Jersev  famous 
renders  ever}'  contribution  to  the  lii-rature  on 
the  subject  of  interest  to  the  grnoral  public, 
particularly  when  it  demonstrates  by  what 
means  the  possibility  of  infection  may  be  re- 
moved. Under  the  title  given  in  the  heading 
of  this  resume,  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty  has  a  very 
interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Me<iical  Association,  in 
which  he  arrives  at  tlie  following  conclusions  : 
First,  that  mosquitoes  do  not  propagate  without 
water,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  offensive  tho 
water,  the  greater  the  propagation.  Mosquitoes 
breed  in  cisterns,  rain-water  barrels,  and  cess- 
pools in  enormous  number  ;  other  receptacles 
about  the  premises,  no  matter  how  small  or 
where  they  are  situated,  may  also  serve  as 
breeding-places.  It  is  about  our  own  homes, 
therefore,  that  the  examination  should  first  be 
niade  to  ascertain  where  the  propagation  of  this 
insect  is  carried  on.  Second,  the  life  of  the 
mosquito  is  not  confined  to  a  few  days,  but 
under  various  circumstances  may  extend  over  a 
period  of  weeks  or  months.  Tiiinl,  the  first 
crop  of  mosquitoes  which  appears  in  the  early 
summer,  particularly  in  inland  towns,  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  deposit  of  eggs  which    have 


hibernated  during  the  winter  months.  Fourth- 
aithougli  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
m^'isquitoes  are  sometimes  carried  long  distances, 
from  hoiiie.  tlipy  «io  not  willingly  go  far  from 
their  breeding-T»laces.  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  a  sr-ction  is  infested  with  mosquitoes^ 
breeding-plact-s  exist  in  ti:e  immetliate  vicinity.. 
Efforts  t'l } -re vent  the  propagation  of  the  mos* 
quito  consist  in  abolishing  or  removing  recep- 
tacles whicli  contain  water.  This  applies  to  liothi 
large  and  small  ground  depressions,  swamps,. 
etc..  and  to  portable  and  stationary  receptacles- 
about  build intrs.  The  scientific,  practical,  and 
radical  metiio'i  of  removing  water  in  ground 
depressions  is  by  drainage  or  filling  in,  and  the 
use  of  petroleum  oil  in  these  instances  cannot- 
be  regarded  as  a  sul>stitute  for  this  ])ur)>08e,  and 
should  only  be  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure. 
In  mosquito  -  infested  districts  our  first  action 
should  be  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  all  sorts  of 
metal,  glass,  and  wooden  receptjicles  for  water. 
Cisterns  and  rain  •  water  l»arrels  should  be 
supplied  with  tight-fitting  covers  :  by  having 
the  center  of  these  covers  constructed  of  wire 
netting,  sufficient  air  is  admitted.  Roof  leaders 
should  bo  kept  properly  graded  :  otherwise 
parts  of  them  may  act  as  breeding -places  for 
the  mosquito.  If  ground  depressions  either 
about  the  premises  or  in  the  neighborhood  cen- 
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not  be  drained  or  fiUed  in,  petroleam  oil  may 

be  used  as  a  temporary  measure.  The  crude 
petroleum  is  probably  superior  to  the  reQned 
oil.  and  Bhould  be  used  in  tlie  proportion  of  one 
pint  of  oil  to  a  wator  surface  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter. — even  a  less  amount  of  oil  may 
•  beefEective.  This  procedure  should  be  repeated 
every  two  weeks.  The  method  by  which  tlie 
oil  destroys  the  larvie  or  wigglera  is  probably 
not  by  a  toxic  effect,  but  by  a  mechanical  one. 
The  larvte  must  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  air  at  cast  every  two  minutes. 

In  treating  large  bodies  of  water  witli  pe- 
troleum, the  ordinary  garden  spriuklinRpot  is 
a  good  and  practical  method  of  distributing  it. 
Experiments  made  with  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  cop]>er, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  have  shown  tliat  these  agents 
are  greatly  inferior  to  petroleum  for  this  pur- 
pose. Their  action  is  slow,  and  the  mosquito 
larvte  live  in  comparatively  Btrong  solutions. 
For  instance,  larvte  have  remained  active  from 
one  to  throe  days  in  a  1-J500  solution  of  bi- 
chlorideof  mercury.  Even  comparatively  strong 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  permanganate  of 
potassium  do  not  destroy  them  for  some  time. 
In  some  very  exhaustive  Rxperimenta  made  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  for  the  destruction 
of  mosquito  larva  the  author  found  that  these 
a-rents  did  not  destroy  the  mosquito  by  a  toxic 
fffect,  but  slowly  by  clarifying  the  water  and 
precipitating  tbe  organic  matter  which  it  con- 
tained, thej-eby  removing  the  nourishment  from 
the  larvsB.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  pools-of  water  throughout  the  coun- 
try may  be  used  for  drinking  purposes,  particu- 
larly by  animals,  and  that  the  use  of  such  agents 
as  bichloride  of  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  are, 
therefore,  unsafe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pe- 
troleum oil  is  cheap,  practically  harmless,  and 
destroys  the  !arv»  at  once,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  the  present  time,  is  superior  to  anything 
else  for  this  purpose,  provided  proper  drainage 
or  filling  in  cannot  be  effected. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Texas  Medical 
Xrivs,  Dr.  D.  Munroo  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  "The  Mosquito  bb  an  Etiological  Factor 
in  Disease."  The  doctor  is  located  in  a  section 
of  Texas  where  malaria  is  common  and  yellow 
fever  not  unknown.  At  the  close  of  bis  article 
he  says  ; 

It  la  no  longer  a  debatable  question,  but  a  demon- 
Htrat«d  certainty,  that  malaria,  in  all  itn  varied  fonnH, 
Is  tranBmltt«d  to  man  solely  by  tbe  bite  of  a  certain 
species  of  mosquito  fonad  i[i  the  so-called  malarial 
localities,  while  It  is  also  a  proven  fact  that  a  tropical 
member  of  tbe  mosquito  family  inoculates  the  human 
rHce  with  the  yellow-fever  germs.    Therefore,  the  mos- 


(Sucb  small.  inslgnlBcant  spots  may  breed  thoasands  at 
mrogultoes  if  tbey  contain  standlDg  water.) 

quito  is  no  longer  a  pest  la  be  endured,  but  is  a  serious 
menace  to  health  at  all  times,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  exterminated.  To  do  this  necessitates  our 
studying  the  life  and  habits  of  the  dlfletent  species  of 
mosquitoes  found  In  our  own  Southern  country. 

Both  the  malarial  and  yellow-fever  mosquitoes  breed 
and  live  near  or  In  the  house,  and  do  not  wander  over 
six  hundred  yards  from  their  breed ing-plaee.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  In  still,  fresh  water,  and  they 
hatch  out  in  two  or  three  days  into  an  air-breathing 
wiggler,  and  during  the  five  days  in  which  they  remain 
In  this  stage  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  surface 
of  this  water  every  few  moments  to  get  air  to  breathe, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  develop  into  the 
characteristlcwingedmosqnitoand  fly  abont  tbe  prem- 
ises, Imnting  whom  they  may  bite  and  annoy  and 
Inoculate. 

But  If  each  householder  will  see  to  It  that  every  re- 
ceptable  holding  water  on  or  near  the  premises  Is 
emptied,  drained,  oiled,  or  securely  screened,  and  at- 
tend to  this  duty  every  weekdurlng  tbe  warm  weather, 
he  will  raise  no  mosquitoes  on  his  premises  to  aanoy 
and  infect  himself  and  family,  nor  that  of  his  neighbor. 

To  free  his  house  of  all  moBqultoen,  each  room  should 
be  securely  closed  by  stopping  all  crevices  and  cracks 
and  making  therein  a  xmudge  of  either  snlphur,  tobac- 
co, or  powdered  pyrethenm,  or  even  formaldehyde,  and 
keeping  the  room  thus  closed  for  three  honra,  at  which 
time  all  the  moaqnltoes  In  tbe  room  will  be  dead. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  SANCTIONS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


A  VALUABLE  and  much-noeded  paper  on 
the  evolutionary  ethics  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
in   the  Corifemporari/  Rcvieiv  (London)   for   Sep 
tember.     He  states  his  theses  at  the  outset,  thus  : 

1.  That  marriage  is  essentially  neither  a  religious 
nor  a  civil  institution,  but  a  purely  biologic  one. 

2.  That  marriage  consists  in  the  union  of  the  sexes 
for  such  a  term,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  will 
result  in  the  production  of  the  maximum  number  of 
offspring  capable  of  surviving,  in  each  particular  spe- 
cies, climate,  and  grade  of  civilization. 

3.  That  marriage  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  neither 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  male  nor  from  that  of 
the  female,  but  solely  from  that  of  the  race. 

4.  The  duration  of  marriage  is  usually  determined 
by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  offspring  re- 
quire the  care  and  protection  of  both  parents  in  order 
to  properly  equip  them  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

5.  Monogamous  marriage,  lasting  for  life,  is  the 
highest  type  as  yet  evolved,  and  has  survived  all  other 
forms  and  become  that  adopted  by  every  dominant 
race,  on  account  of  its  resulting  in  the  largest  number 
of  most  efficient  offspring. 

THE    HIGHER    ANIMALS     MOSTLY    MONOGAMOUS. 

The  writer  laments  that  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  have  overlooked  the  evolutionary 
trend  toward  monogamy  in  the  higher  grades 
of  animal  life  approximate  to  man.  Primitive 
man  did  not,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  begin  his 
married  life  without  ages  of  ancestral  experi- 
ence to  guide  him.     The  writer  says  : 

Important  as  is  the  part  played  by  polygamy  i.. 
development  of  the  animal  world,  it  was  never  prac- 
tised by  any  of  the  species  which  are  generally  believed 
to  have  come  into  the  line  of  descent  of  man  and  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  his  family  tree.  To  trace 
his  exi>erimentAl  i>edigree  rapidly  backward,  the  anthro- 
poid apes  are  monogamous  to  a  high  degree,  probably 
for  life;  the  higher  monkeys  are  also  monogamous, 
also  the  lemurs,  but  the  relation  is  of  less  duration ; 
the  insectivora,  although  occasionally  approaching  to 
promiscuity,  were  never  polygamous  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  our  rodent-like  marsupial  ancestors. 

SAVAGES    MOSTLY    MONOGAMOUS. 

This  is  found  to  bo  the  case  Tvith  almost  all 
imre  savages.  The  idea  of  a  primitive  promis- 
cuity has  been  dispelhMl  by  the  dry  light  of  fact. 
"  It  would  l>e  safe  to  say  that  among  savages 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  all  unions  are  monogamic, 
and  70  per  cent,  of  these  are  for  life."  This  is 
duo  to  the  care  that  must  be  taken  of  the  chil- 
dren. Far  from  unlimited  license,  there  is  a 
*•  wellnigli  indecipherable  network  of  restric- 
tions which  hedge  about  the  marriage  of  the 
savage."  Marriage,  then,  among  savages,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  loose  monogamy,  lasting  at 


least  during  the  period  of  child-bearing,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  life,  since  after  the 
wife  has  ceased  to  ]?e  sexually  attractive  she  is 
valued  as  a  worker. 

Polygamy,   like   slavery,  comes  in  as  a  sign, 
and  effect  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  either  aban- 
doned or  it  destroys  the  race  that  practises  it. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  makes  a  strong  point  when  he 
says  : 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  true  that  cer- 
tain races  which  have  been  addicted  to  neither  slavery 
nor  polygamy,  like  our  own  Teutonic  stocks,  are  in  the 
van  of  the  world's  progress. 

THE    VERDICT    ON    HUMAN    MONOGAMY. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  the  writer 
asks  whatattitu<ie  toward  monogamy  do  the  facts 
of  biology  warrant  ?     He  answers  : 

One  of  profoundest  respect  and  confidence.  Its  sanc- 
tions are  just  as  binding  upon  evolutionary  grounds  as 
upon  ecclesiastical  or  legal.  Its  uniyersal  sway  to-day 
over  the  minds  and  he&rts  of  men  rests  not  upon  the 
fiat  of  any  petty  prince,  pope,  or  godlet,  but  upon  its 
own  inherent  superiority  over  any  other  form  of  mat- 
ing, as  sternly  proved  by  the  experience  of  millions  of 
past  generations,  human  and  pre-human.  The  right  of 
one  man  to  choose  one  woman  to  love  and  protect  all 
his  life  long,  of  the  woman  to  choose  her  knight  and 
worshiper,  and  of  both  to  expect  of  the  other  unswerv- 
ing faithfulness  and  comradeship  until  death  do  them 
part,  is  founded  upon  the  life  of  all  the  ages. 

This  sanction,  he  contends,  is  both  ennobling 
and  altruistic  in  the  higliest  degree,  looking  to 
the  welfare,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
race.  "  To  contract  a  marriage  without  giving 
chief  regard  to  the  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
the  sanity  and  efficiency,  of  the  probable  offspring 
thereof  is  far  more  profoundly  immoral  upon 
biological  grounds  than  upon  religious  or  legal." 

BIOLOGY    AND    LOVE-MATCHES. 

Nor  do  evolutionary  ethics  fail  to  favor  the 
higher  romance  of  marriage. 

Biology  has  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  as  a 
guide  to  the  probable  racial  suitability  of  a  mate  we 
have  discovered  nothing  better  yet  than  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, as  ennobled  and  chastened  by  myriads  of  genera 
tions  of  monogamy.  In  other  words,  marriages  should 
usually  be  "  for  love,"  and  very  seldom  for  any  other 
cause.  Within  rea.sonable  bounds  our  mating  instincts 
are  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  those  we  possess  for  food, 
for  air,  for  water  and  sunlight.  Love-matches  resnlt 
not  only  in  happier  homes,  but  in  healthier,  brighter, 
and  more  beautiful  children  than  unions  upon  any  other 
basis.  Two  nations  which  show  by  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  unions  of  this  type,  and  where  marital  choice 
is  most  absolutely  free  and  uncontrolled,  America  and 
England,  owe  no  little  of  their  superiority  ae-  world- 
powers  to  this  fact.  ^ 
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SOI 


THE    WBONO    AND    THE    RIGHT    OP    DIVORCE. 

Passing  to  questions  of  divorce,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  divorce  founded  on  caprice  is  treason 
to  the  organic  law  of  the  universe.  But  wliere 
there  is  epilepsy,  insanity,  moral  perversion,  in- 
curable viciousness  of  temper,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, criminal  conduct  of  any  kind,  etc.,  divorce, 
he  says,  should  be,  not  merely  obtainable,  but 
obligatory,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  generation. 
Any  woman  who  willingly  and  knowingly  bears 
a  child  to  a  drunken  or  criminal  husband  is 
herself  committing  a  crime  againt  the  race.  In 
answer  to  what  he  calls  the  terrified  shrieks  that 


the  prospect  of  easier  divorce  arouses  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  circles,  the  writer  says  that 
even  in  the  most  *'divorceful"  communities  in 
America  the  proportion  of  divorce  to  marriages 
has  never  reached  a  higher  point  than  that  of 
about  12  per  cent. 

If  by  a  single  stroke  all  marriage  ties  now  in  exist- 
ence were  struck  off  or  declared  illegal,  eight-tenths 
of  all  couples  would  be  remarried  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  seven-tenths  could  not  be  kept  asunder  with 
bayonets.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are  a  success 
from  a  biologic  point  of  view. 

This  testimony^from  a  biologist  is  refreshing. 


THE  BARBER  SHOP  IN  SOCIETY. 


AFTER  outlining  the  history  of  barbers  and 
the  limitations  of  their  craft,  Dr.  Isadore 
Dyer,  professor  of  skin  diseases  in  the  medical 
department  of  Tulane  University,  asserts,  in  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journalj  that 
the  following  facts  are  well  known  to  every  medi- 
cal man  who  especially  deals  with  skin  diseases  : 

1.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  baldness  owes  its 
origin  to  the  barber  shop,  directly  or  indirectly. 

2.  From  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  practice 
of  a  specialist  in  skin  diseases  comes  from  bar- 
ber-shop infections  and  their  consequences. 

3.  The  list  of  skin  affections  arising  from  the 
barber  shop  includes  some  of  the  worst,  and 
among  parasitic  diseases  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber wiiich  the  usual  barber-shop  practice  may 
spread. 

The  author  claims  that  baldness  is  much  more 
general  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  back,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  due  to  infection  from 
the  common  brush  in  the  barber  shop.  '*  The 
man  carries  the  infection  home,"  says  he,  ''uses 
the  brush  of  some  other  member  of  his  family 
when  his  is  not  convenient ;  or  his  brush  is  em- 
ployed on  the  children  ;  even  his  wife  may  find 
his  brush  better  than  hers,  and  so  the  story  goes. 
It  is  quite  common  for  the  mother  to  brush  the 
heads  of  all  the  children  with  a  common  brush. 
Once  established  in  the  household,  the  disease 
remains,  and  it  remains  until  it  is  destroyed,  for 
even  the  loss  of  the  weaker  hair  does  not  pre- 
vent the  nesting  of  the  disease  in  the  other  hair 
on  the  head. 

Dandruff,  or  seborrheic  dermatitis,  will  develop  in 
seventy-two  hours  on  a  healthy  scalp.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  the  man  who  is  shaved  b}*  the  barber  four 
or  .five  times  a  week,  and  who  is  brushed  with  a  brush 
used  on  dozens  of  heads  before  him  f  For  the  barber  is 
not  particular,  and  his  brush  is  usually  only  washed 
days  apart,  seldom  even  once  a  day. 


Dr.  Dyer  states  that  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the 
practice  of  a  dermatologist  is  derived  from  the 
barber  shops,  the  diseases  transmitted  there,  in 
one  way  or  another,  being  syphilis,  ringworm, 
ordinary  pus  infections  of  ^  the  face  and  the 
neck,  *'  Indian  fire  "  (Impetigo  contagiosa J^  lice, 
lupus,  herpes,  etc.  In  view  of  the  above,  the 
doctor  contends  that  the  barber  shop  in  modern 
society  is  a  menace  so  long  as  the  conditions 
which  govern  its  management  are  allowed  to 
exist.  *'  Many  shops  strive  toward  cleanliness," 
is  the  way  he  puts  it,  "•  because  their  customers 
have  demanded  it ;  but  all  shops  are  dirty,  some 
worse  than  others." 

A  crusade  has  been  started  against  the  evils  of 
the  barber  shops,  and  in  some  countries  legislative 
action  has  followed.  In  a  recent  paper  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal^  Collingridge  reviews  the 
status  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 
There  are  no  regulations  in  the  British  colonies. 
In  Germany,  four  cities,  Hamburg,  Anhalt,  Wal- 
deck,  and  Dantzic,  have  restrictions.  Lausanne, 
Vevey,  and  Rolle,  in  Switzerland,  have  laws  ; 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Japan,  Bolivia,  Salvador,  and 
Uruguay,  also.  These  are  named  by  Dr.  Col- 
lingridge, who  also  mentions  New  York  as  the 
only  State  where  the  licensed  barber  must  con- 
form to  regulations.  While  Vienna  began  to 
legislate  rules  for  barber  shops  some  years  back, 
her  action  has  been  followed  rather  generally  in 
other  European  countries.  In  most  places  regu- 
lations are  directed  at  cleanliness,  antisepsis,  and 
prevention,  and  infringement  is  punishable  by 
fine,  sometimes  heavy.  In  Switzerland,  barbers 
with  hair  or  skin  diseases  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  calling. 

In  1899,  Sweden  legislated  regarding  the  pre- 
vention of  skin  diseases  transmitted  by  shaving. 
In    1901,   in   Constantinople,   regulations  were 
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lii'oinulgated  rogardin)j;cloan1iness  in  the  barber 
itlioi>B.  Ktrcn  Ouiiteiiiitia  bas  tnki-n  Borne  aittion 
aittiO'i  at  ri'tfiilutiii);  Hw.  bailier-sliop  evils.  Col- 
lingridge  cuneiders  tho  pruBunt  Gtato  of  tbings 


in  London  discreditable  to  a  civilized  nKtion, 
and  yet  tiic  London  barber  shops  of  the  better 
class  are  far  dcanur  than  tbose  of  the  eameclasa 
in  tho  United  States. 


'RADIOBF.S"  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 


EXrEKTMENTS  by  whicb,  tlirmigh  tbe  ac- 
tion   of    radium    on    BtoriliHed     Ixiuillon, 
'■radiubes"  havo  bo(;n  Uovebipi'd  continue  to  bo 
ibu  subject  of  comment  in  the  Knglish  jiHirnals, 
la    the   Fortnighlly   Jlevi'ew   for    September,    .Mr. 
J.    Butler    Hurke,    tho    discoverer  of  tljeec   ra- 
diobcB,   writes  on  iho   origin 
of  life.'     By  spontanoous  gen- 
eration,  he  says,  hii  means 
tbe  development  of  what  wa 
have  ft  riglit  to  think  wiw  liv- 
ing from  that  whirh  wo  Imd 
hitherto  a  right  to  think  v/ns 
not.     Ilia  pi-eface  shows  tlnil 
he   has  scant  sympiitliy  with 
those    who    are    prepared    t'l 
trace  tho  prcsouco  of  lifii  back 
to  the  atom,  or  tbn  «liicti-aii. 
or  the  other.     Mr.  Itiirke  tlifii 
describes  tho  experiments 
which  have  boon  Mazoni'd  to 
tho  world. 

WHAT   IS   TUB    RAIIIOUK  'f 

lie  distinguislies  rad  lobes 
atoncii  from  crystals  imd  I'rom 
bacteria.  He  asks,  Can  they 
1)0  cleacrilied  as  organisms?  j^  ihti.e 

Ite  says  : 

All  (irBftiiii'm  liiiM  II  Htnictiirn.  »  Mii<ii,.ii.,  ni,.i  «,.  ,.v_ 
t«rritLl  UiuiKlary  ur  (.vll-wall, 
ilcHurilwil  as  beitiK  '< 
)N^twii-[i  \M  inUTiial 


,  ™.il  iiM  vihitit;  may  be 

■ "11"-''  priicess  «[  luljusttiient 

■1  ItH  uxt«riiHl  n>latlons. 


Of  liis  rudioboa  he  says  : 

The  iimtlimlty  i>f  ntructure,  asHimtlntion,  and 
Kruu-th,  and  tlivn  tiulxliviHiun,  toj^thcr  with  the  nucle- 
aUMl  Htnicture,  n.-4Hlii)wn  In  a  Tewof  the  beHtfipcchiii-n», 
HUKicuili*  that  they  arc  (-ntlcled  to  be  cIhhwiI  anions 
llviiiK  things  111  tho  seuHu  In  which  we  use  tlie  n'0^d^ 
whfCbrr  we  call  them  Itacteria  <ir  not. 

Ah  tbey  rto  not  iMnwfss  all  the  pmpertle.^  nf  l>acteri« 
they  are  not  what  are  tinilerstn™!  hy  tliia  name,  and  are 
iihv(iiu><l}-  altoitetiier  oDtniile  the  beaten  track  o(  livlnR 
thlnK«.  Tlifti,  liowever,  will  ncit  prevent  micli  Iwidies 
from  coming  under  tbe  realm  ot  biology,  and,  lu  tact, 


theyftpppiirtoponsesiHmany  of  the  qualities  and  proper- 
tieH  wiiich  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  tbe  borderland 
Ix^tween  cryMtalH  and  bacteria,  organisniB  in  tbe  sense 
in  which  we  liave  employed  the  word,  and  possibly  the 
niissiiiK  link  Itttween  the  animate  and  inanimate. 

Thus  tbe  ^p,  apparently  insuperable,  between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  seems,  howeverrongb- 
ly,  to  be  bridged  over  by  the 
presence  of  these  radio  -  organic 
organisms  which,  at  least,  may 
give  a  clue  as  to  the  beginning 
and  tbe  end  ol  life,  "that  vital 
putrefaotion  of  the  dust,"  to  which 
Dr.   Salecby   has   recently  drawn 
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Very  diffidently  he  applies 
his  discovery  to  the  vexed 
questions  as  to  the  origin  of 
all  life  : 

Whether  the  lowliest  tomuof 
life.— so  simple  that  the  simplest 
iiniwba  as  we  see  it  to-day  wonld 
apiMfftr  a  highly  complex  form,— 
whirther  such  elementary  types 
hare  arisen  from  Inorganic  matter 
by  nuch  processes  as  1  have  de- 
scribiHl,  T  know  not.  May  IE  not 
be,  however,  and  does  it  not  seem 
'"'"'"^-  probable,   lu   the   light   of   these 

ex|>erinieiit8,  that  the  recently  dis- 
C'lvrri'd  processes  of  instaliility  and  <lecAy  of  Inorgaulc 
matter,  resulting  from  the  unexpected  source  of  energy 
which  gives  rise  to  them,  are  analngous  in  many  ways 
to  the  very  inappropriately  called  "vital  force,"  or 
really  vital  energy  of  living  matter  P  For  this  idea 
sucli  physiologists  as  Johannes  MUller  so  devoutly 
pleade<l  more  thaii  half  a  century  ago.  And  may  tbey 
not  also  be  the  simrce  of  life  u|>on  this  planet  f 
^Vith  equal  modesty  ho  concludes  : 
It  seems  quite  beyond  hoi>e  that  even  if  we  bad  th* 
materials  and  conditions  for  producing  life  In  the  labo- 
ratory, wo  shouhl  be  able  to  priKluce  forms  of  life  aade- 
Teh)pe<l  as  even  the  simplest  ainceha.  for  the  one  reason. 
It  tor  noiitlier.  that  these  ar^  the de4rendantsnfa1nio"t 
an  indefinite  series  of  ancestors.  But  it  In  not  beyond 
hope  to  produce  others,  more  elementary  ones,  utt- 
flcially. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Contributions  to  History.— The  October  num- 
bers of  tbe  American  monthlies  are  notable  for  the 
number  and  range  of  the  historical  papers  that  appear 
in  them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these,  from 
the  historirtn*s  point  of  view,  is  the  account,  in  the  Cen- 
tury MagazinCj  of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  flight  from 
Paris,  in  September,  1870,  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  American  dentist,  who  escorted 
the  Empress  to  England,  and  who  gives  in  this  narra- 
tive the  first  authentic  statement  of  the  memorable 
events  connected  with  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
Empress  from  Paris  to  her  new  home  at  Chiselhurst, 
in  England.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  the  Empress  to  the 
coast,  writes  an  introduction  to  this  chapter  of  unpub- 
lished history,  while  the  story  of  how  the  Empress 
crossed  the  Channel  in  the  yAcht  Oazclle  is  told  by  Col. 
Sir  John  M.  Burgoyne,  Bart. — Another  paper  of  no  little 
historical  interest  in  this  number  of  the  Cc/ituri/ is  Gen. 
Horace  Porter's  account  of  "  The  Recovery  of  the  Body 
of  John  Paul  Jones."  There  is  appended  to  General 
Porter's  article  a  translation  of  the  official  certification 
of  the  participants  and  witnesses  to  the  identification 
of  the  body.— In  McCJurc's  Magazine^  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Lummis  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
*'  Pioneer  Transportation  in  America." — Some  contem- 
porary evidence  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Edward 
Stimson  to  his  father,  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson,  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  October  number  of 
Scrlbuer'8. — In  the  same  magazine,  there  is  another  in- 
stallment of  the  letters  and  diaries  of  George  Bancroft, 
edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe.  These  letters  contain 
interesting  references  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  Euro- 
peans of  the  early  twenties  of  the  last  century. — A  bit 
of  modern  history,  which  we  venture  to  say  is  quite 
unfamiliar  to  most  Occidentals,  is  narrated  by  Adach| 
Kinnosuke  in  an  article  entitled  '*How  We  Lost  Sag- 
halien  Island,"  contributed  to  Applcton's  Booklovera 
Magazine.  This  article  is  of  peculiar  interest,  in  view 
of  the  important  part  played  by  Saghalien  in  the  nego- 
tiations resulting  in  the  peace  of  Portsmouth. — In 
Harper's  for  October,  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  con- 
tinues his  valuable  studies  of  '*  An»erican  Diplomacy  : 
Its  Influences  and  Tendencies."— 3r?(n«C7/'«  for  October 
contains  articles  on  "One  Thousand  Years  of  American 
History,"  by  Cyrus Townfserd  Brady  ;  "The  Centenary 
of  Trafalgar,"  by  Fred  T.  Jane;  "The  Czars  of  Rus- 
sia from  Ivan  to  Nicholas,"  by  Edgar  Saltus;  and 
"The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,"  by  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  the  last-named  pa]>er  being  concerned  with 
the  historic  Hampton  Roa<1s,  the  sit«  of  the  proposed 
exposition  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

Politics  and  Business.— In  McClure's  ^fagnz^neJ 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  describes  last  winter's  campaiKQ 
in  the  Kansas  Legislature  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.— The  relations  of  tbe  Government  to  the  rail- 


roads and  insurance  companies  are  discussed  in  tbe 
World's  Work  by  Rowland  Thomas  and  Senator  John 
F.  Dryden,  respectively,  the  latter  writer  setting  forth 
his  scheme  for  the  federal  regulation  of  insurance. — In 
Tnrti  Watson's  Magazine^  Mr.  W.  G.  Joerns  gives  the 
concluding  installment  of  his  plea  for  effective  rate  leg- 
islation.— A  clear  analysis  of  "  The  Promise  and  Prob- 
lems of  Reciprocity  "  is  contributed  to  Appleton's  30016- 
lorers  Magazine  by  Harold  Bolce.— In  Munsey%  Mr. 
Herbert  N.  Casson  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  wave  of 
reform  in  American  politics,  depicting  a  few  of  the  per- 
sonalities which  have  come  to  the  front  as  political  re- 
formers within  the  past  year  or  two. 

Chapters  of  Biograpliy.— This  month's  Century 
contains  several  contributions  to  literary  biography. 
"A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  the  title 
given  to  a  paper  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  which  grew 
omt  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  direct  references  by  Robert 
and  Elizal)eth  Barrett  Browning  to  each  other  in  their 
poetry.— In  the  same  magazine,  the  story  of  Shelley's 
"  ghost "  is  told  by  Margaret  L.  Croft.  This  is  followed 
by  "Unknown  Pictures  of  Shelley,"  by  N.  P.  Dunn, 
accompanied  by  reproductions  of  West's  portraits  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  the  latter  of  which  is  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. — In  the  field  of  contemporary 
biography,  the  contributions  are  naturally  more  numer- 
ous. At  least  three  of  these  are  devoted  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  President  himself  tells,  in  his  own  sim- 
ple, direct  fashion,  in  Scribner's  for  October,  the  story 
of  one  of  his  Colorado  bear  hunts  last  spring ;  Pastor 
Charles  Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple  Life,"  writes 
in  McClurt's  of  his  visit  to  the  White  House  last  year ; 
and  in  Success  there  is  an  account  by  Louis  Viereck  of 
a  little-known  episode  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life, — his 
school  days  in  Germany. — Miss  Katharine  A.  Carl,  the 
American  artist  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press-Dowager of  China  which  was  exhibited  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  only  person  from  the  Western  world 
who  has  been  received  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Chinese 
imperial  palaces,  gives  in  the  Century  an  account  of 
her  life  with  the  Empress,  whom  she  saw  daily  for  a 
year,  being  present  at  all  the  state  and  religious  func- 
tions that  took  place  during  her  residence  in  the  im- 
perial palaces. — The  tendency  in  American  magazines 
to  exploit  the  men  who  are  "doing  things*'  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  October  numbers.  We  have  quoted  in 
our  department  of  "Ijeading  Articles  of  tbe  Month ** 
from  Mr.  Leffevre's  sketch  of  "  Paul  Morton, — Human 
Dynamo,"  in  the  CosmopoUtanj  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Stewart's  description  of  "The  Real  John  Weaver,** 
in  the  same  magazine,  is- also  worthy  of  note.  **  A  Day 
with  Thomas  F.  Ryan**  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
though  brief  article  in  Success,  In  the  World^s  Workf 
Mr.  M.  G.  Cnnnlff  contributes  a  sketch  of  "  Jerome :  A 
Man."  Mr.  George  Hebard  Pafne  writes  in  Jfunsey's 
on  "The  New  Chief  Engineer  at  Panama,**  who  is  also 
the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  in 
the  American  lUustrated.  In  the  last-named  period- 
ical appear  sketches  of  Henry  W.  Goode,  tbe  president 
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of  the  l-icwis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  of  CongresH- 
nian  John  J.  Esch,  of  Wisconsin. — Artists  are  repre- 
sented in  an  appreciation  of  Willard  L.  Met  calf,  by 
Royal  Cortissoz,  in  Ap}diitoii''8  Boohlovcrs  ^[^lgin^n€, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "My  Method  of  Work,"  contrib- 
uted by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  to  the  Orand  ^f(lfJ(^zlnc^ 
and  in  Mr.  CafTin's  "Story  of  American  Painting" 
{American  Illustrated  Magazine). 

Railroad  Topics. — Aside  from  the  discussion  of 
railroad  rates  and  their  regulation  in  the  WorUVs 
Work,  other  phases  of  the  transportation  problem  are 
treated  in  several  of  the  October  magazines.  "Millions 
for  Minutes"  is  the  suggestive  title  of  an  article  by 
Leroy  Scott  in  the  Ainerican  IUuf<trated  (formerly 
Leslie's),  in  which  are  described  the  costly  preparations 
necessary  to  enable  the  high  speed  of  American  rail- 
road trains  and  the  magnificent  achievements  of  our 
locomotive  engineers  and  other  responsible  oflicials 
connected  with  the  operating  service.  The  same  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  Success  by  Samuel  Merwin. — Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Plsch,  of  Wisconsin,  contributes  to 
the  American  Illustrated,  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
the  passage  of  the  federal  bill  for  the  compulsory  in- 


stallation of  the  block  system  on  all  railroads.  This 
magazine  has  published  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
its  recent  issues  advocating  this  measure  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety. 

Traill  Notes.— When  the  United  States  troops 
occupied  Porto  Rico,  the  natives  had  but  one  answer 
to  every  question,— "No  spika  de  Englis'."  The  sol- 
diers, quick  to  invent  nicknames,  at  once  dubbed  the 
Porto  Ricans  "Spikadees,"  and  since  that  time 'the 
Americans  living  on  the  island  have  made  consbint 
use  of  the  word.  It  is  now  used  adjectively,  and  Mr. 
Alden  Arthur  Knipe,  writing  in  App1etoh*8 DooJiUtvcrs 
for  October  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
gives  his  article  the  title,  "In  Spikadee  Land."— 
Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  describes  in  Scrlbner'^s  certain 
"Shrines  of  the  Desert,"  presenting  a  number  of  strik- 
ing photographs  t^iken  in  the  Sahara.— Henry  W.  Nevin- 
son  makes  somes  revelations  in  Hnrper''8  of  the  slave 
trade  actually  conducted  at  the  present  time  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  fact  that  the  system  goes  under 
the  name  of  "  contracted  labor  "  is  of  little  consequence. 
Practically  all  of  the  labor  in  Angola  is  performed  by 
men  and  women  who  are  bought  and  sold  as  chattels. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Rcnan  "The  Master  Sophist  of  His  Age."— 

Mr.  Edward  Wright,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (Lon- 
don), studies  Renan's  character  as  revealed  in  his  let- 
ters. He  speaks  of  his  irresolution,  and  descril)es  him 
as  the  master  sophist  of  his  age.  His  sentimental  infi- 
delity, or  piety  without  faith,  rehabilitated  in  France 
the  spirit  of  nitionalism.  He  substituted  fcsthetics  for 
morality,  and  what  attracted  him  in  men  of  the  highest 
jnorality  was  their  exquisite  refinement  of  soul.  "In- 
decisive by  nature,  he  made  this  indecision  an  artistic 
quality.'* 

Public  Opinion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writing  in  the  Contempnrary  Re- 
rHew  (London),  finds  in  Professor  Dicey's  new  book  on 
law  and  wpinion  in  England  "an  illuminating  hypoth- 
esis marking  a  new  stage  in  research,"  his  conclusion, 
namely,  that  "English  public  opinion  is  always  ulti- 
mately sui)reme  over  English  l.iw."  Mr.  Spender  then 
examines  the  professor's  three  great  periods  of  opinion 
in  the  nineteenth  century  :  "The  Period  of  Old  Tory- 
ism or  Legislative  Quiescence  (18(X)-30).  The  Period  of 
Benthamism  or  Individualism  (18*25-70).  The  Period  of 
Collectivism  (1865-1900)."  Mr.  Spender  suggests  that 
the  individualistic  and  collective  ideals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  yet  unite  in  a  new  and  larger  con- 
ception of  human  activity,  or  that  these  two  essential 
forms  of  humanity  will  always  vary  with  the  varying 
history  of  man. 

What  Fvolution  Teaches  for  the  Individual. 

—Mr.  J.  Lionel  Tayler,  writing  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view (London)  on  aspects  of  individual  evolution,  lays 
down  as  a  postulate  of  evolution  that  healthy  life  is 
bound  up  with  individual  life-aim  and  individual  re- 
alization, and  demands  as  its  first  law  the  stndy  of  the 
individuail  and  the  preservation  of  individuality.  In 
every  school,  workshop,  and  public  hall  he  would  in- 
scribe what  he  calls  Nature's  teaching,— namely  :  "  Live 
out  your  life  in  its  fullness  and  in  its  strength,  but  live 


so  that  high  is  high  and  low  is  low.  Guard  your  life- 
ideals  al)ove  all  else  that  this  world  holds  worthy.  Sell 
not  yourself,  for  this  is  prostitution.  Sell  not  yourself, 
and  sell  not  others." 

French  Foreign  Policy.— The  principal  paper  in 
the  September  number  of  the  National  Review  (Lon- 
don) is  one  by  M.  Jules  Delafosse  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  France.  The  writer  is  a  Conservative  Deputy,  but 
the  purport  of  his  article  is  a  defense  of  M.  Delcassd. 
He  points  out  that  in  respect  of  officially  communicat- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  Germany 
was  treated  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  other  powers. 
The  real  root  of  bitterness  was  the  Kaiser's  resentment 
of  a  good  understanding  between  England  and  France, 
which  shattered  his  dream  of  a  Russo-Franco-Grerman 
alliance  against  England.  The  Moroccan  affair  was 
trumped  up  to  jockey  France  into  some  such  alliance. 
M.  Delafosse,  however,  insists  that  "the  wound"  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  "still  blcKjds,"  and  points  out  that  Ger- 
man industry  threatens  French  "  with  triumphant  com- 
petition." And,  he  urges,  "  behind  the  Germany  of  to- 
day stands  the  Germany  of  to-morrow, — the  greater 
Germany  of  the  Pan-Germans,"  which  is  to  include  a 
population  of  eighty  millions  and  to  be  possessed  with 
"  a  world-wide  ambition."  Therefore,  he  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  thought  of  coquetting  with  Germany.  He 
is  enamored  of  a  vaster  combination  than  the  Kaiser 
has  worked  for,— "an  Anglo-Franco-Rns.sian  alliance, 
which,  in  all  probability,  Italy,  and  po.ssibly  the  United 
States,  might  be  willing  to  join."  These  allies  would, 
he  predicts,  possess  "the  mastery  of  the  world  ;"  "disr 
turbance  of  peace  against  their  wishes  in  any  part  of 
the  world  would  be  physically  impossible." 

Canada  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.— Mr.  John  S. 

Ewart  sets  forth  quite  rnthlessly,  in  the  Monthly  Ra- 
view  (I-iondon),  Canada*s  attitu<le  to  Mr.  Chaniberlain*a 
proposals.  Pie  lays  down  at  the  outset  these  four  pro- 
posals :  "  1.  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates  the  entabUaih- 
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ment  of  a  protective  tariff.  To  this  Canada  says  noth- 
ing. 2.  Mr.  Cham l)er lain  proposes  preferential  tariffs 
within  the  empire.  Canada  is  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  such  tariffs.  3.  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  com- 
mercial union  of  the  empire.  Canada  does  not.  4.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  urges  political  union  of  the  empire.  Can- 
ada dissents." 

An  Appeal  for  the  British  Sunday.— Lord  Ave- 
bury  calls  attention,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don), to  the  recent  increase  in  Sunday  trading,  and  to 
the  almost  unanimous  support  which  the  great  shop- 
keepers' a$:Sociations  have  extended  to  his  Sunday-clos- 
ing shops  bill.  He  will  not  take  its  defeat  in  the  Peers 
as  final.  His  conclusion  deserves  to  be  pondered : 
"One  day's  rest  in  seven,  rest  for  the  body  and  rest  for 
the  mind,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  found  of  su- 
preme importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  health. 
But  rest  of  the  spirit  is  even  more  necessary.  Philoso- 
phers, theologians,  and  men  of  business  in  all  ages  have 
agreed  that  every  man  ought  to  be  set  free  on  one  day  in 
the  week  to  study,  to  pray,  and  to  think  ;  to  examine 
his  own  life,  his  conduct,  and  his  opinions;  to  lift  his 
mind  and  thoughts  from  the  labors  and  cares,  from  the 
petty  but  harassmg  worries  and  troubles  of  every-day 
life,  and  of  this  splendid  but  complex  and  mysterious 
world,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  calmer  and  nobler,  the 
higher  and  purer,  regions  of  heaven  above." 

Need  France  and  Germany  Be  Enemies?— A 

writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  concealing 
his  identity  behind  three  asterisks,  endeavors  to  stir  up 
bad  blood  between  France  and  Germany  by  his  "re- 
flections on  the  anniversary  of  Sedan."  He  says  that 
the  Franco-German  relations  are  truly  described  by 
Professor  Treitschke  as  "a  latent  state  of  war."  He 
maintains  that  this  latent  state  of  war  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  France  has  regained  her  natural  frontier, 
by  which  he  means  the  river  Rhine,  or  until  she  has 
become  a  third-class  power,  a  second  Belgium.  Why 
the  writer  should  select  the  present  of  all  times  to  as- 
severate that  the  age-long  purpose  of  France  has  been 
to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier  is  left  to  conjecture.  The 
writer  even  asserts  that  from  the  French  point  of  view 
the  possession  of  the  Rhine  is  indispensable  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  He  advises  France  to  strengthen 
her  naval  forces  as  soon  as  possible,  if  she  would  not  be 
outstripped  by  Germany. 

The  Problem  of  British  Canals.- Mr.  George 
Turnbull,  discussing,  in  the  World'a  Work  and  Play 
(London),  **  What  Is  to  Be  Done  with  Our  Canals?" 
says  that  once  English  canals  were  looked  upon  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  those  of  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  even  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
altogether  superior,  Englan<l  standing  nowhere  in  com- 
parison. In  England,  the  railway  has  killed  the  canal, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  because  the  greatcompanies  bought  up 
the  canals.  "  There  are  in  Great  Britain  about  8,938 
miles  of  canals,  of  which  1,264  are  under  railway  con- 
trol, and  415  are  derelict  or  abandoned.  Only  about  230 
miles  are  capable  of  admitting  boats  carrying  over  90 
tons,  al)out  2,000  iiiiles  will  accommodate  boats  carrying 
40  to  (50  tons,  while  the  remainder  is  flt  only  for  tiny 
barges  carrying  up  to  30  tons.  On  the  waterways  of  the 
Continent,  however,  barges  of  250  to  500  tons'  capacity, 
and  even  larger  ones,  are  used— and  it  takesa.s  many  men 
to  look  after  a  small  barge  as  a  large  one."    French 


canals  are  state-owned,  those  of  Germany  and  Belgium 
mainly  so ;  but,  whereas  England  has  spent  next  to 
nothing  on  hers,  they  have  not  spared  money  on  theirs. 
Mr.  Turnbull  rehearses  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  expen- 
siveness  of  England's  carriage  of  goods  as  compared 
with  that  in  Germany  and  France ;  but  concludes  that 
at  last  the  canal  question  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
tackled,  probably  flrst  of  all  by  a  royal  commission. 
On  the  whole,  he  thinks,  the  general  feeling  of  experts 
was  voiced  by  a  resolution  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce — improving  and  extending  the  canal  sys- 
tem by  means  of  a  public  trust,  if  necessary  in  combina- 
tion with  local  or  district  trusts,  and  aided  by  a  govern- 
ment guarantee.  Mr.  J.  L.  C.  Booth  follows  up  Mr. 
TurnbuU's  article  by  a  paper  describing  this  condition 
of  the  waterways  from  London  to  Liverpool,  a  journey 
which  he  did  by  motor  launch. 

A  Sociological  View  of  Taxation.— Mr.  Walter 
Howgrave,  writing  in  the  Westminster  Review  '(LoH" 
don),  develops  a  principle  which  he  thus  states  at  the 
end  :  "Society,  like  every  less  complex  organism,  must 
assure  itself  of  a  sufficient  provision  for  bodily  suste- 
nance to  enable  all  its  parts  or  members  to  become  de- 
veloped to  a  high  standard  of  efliciency.  This  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  through  its  government,  the  regu- 
lating organ,  only  by  taxing  the  surplus  energy  of  the 
whole  body.  Each  member,  being  in  itself  a  productive 
agent,  must  be  fully  nourished ;  to  this  end  the  out- 
come, or  revenue,  derived  from  the  energy  thus  taxed 
must  be  scientiflcally  distributetl  by  the  regulating  or- 
gan according  to  the  requirements  of  the  separate  mem- 
bers. From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  this  seems 
to  be  the  elementary  principle  that  should  govern  scien- 
tific taxation." 

Social   EiTect  of  Irish  Cooperation.  —  Mr.  J. 

Dorum  describes,  in  the  Westminster  Review  (London), 
the  progress  of  cooperation  in  Irish  agriculture.  He 
says  the  new  rural  societies  have,  apart  from  their  eco- 
nomic success,  proved  to  be  a  happy  field  for  the  mutual 
understanding  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  different 
classes  of  society.  A  good  number  of  well-selected  libra- 
ries for  the  satisfaction  of  new  rural  aspirations  have 
come  into  existence.  To  a  great  extent  a  truce  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  has  been  arrived  at. 
The  social  gatherings  taking  place  in  connection  with 
the  associations  have  become  a  channel  for  uniting 
Unionists  and  Nationalists,  landowners  and  tenants, 
rich  and  poor. 

Henry  George  Anticipated  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  Ago.— Mr.  L.  H.  Berens  revives  with 
ostentatious  satisfaction,  in  the  Westminster  Review 
(London),  the  teachings  of  Grerrard  Winstan ley,  a  social 
reformer  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the 
"  levelers,"  or  "  diggers.'*  One  excerpt  from  a  pamphlet 
of  this  early  land-nationalizer  may  be  given,  which  as- 
serts :  ^*  That  we  may  work  in  righteousness,  and  lay 
the  Foundation  of  making  the  Elarth  a  Common  Treas- 
ury for  All,  both  Rich  and  Poor,  That  every  one  that  is 
born  in  the  Land  may  be  fed  by  the  Earth  his  Mother 
that  brought  him  forth,  according  to  the  Reason  that 
rules  in  the  Creation.  Not  inclosing  any  part  into  any 
particular  hand,  but  all  as  one  man  working  together 
and  feeding  together  as  Sons  of  one  Father,  members 
of  one  Family ;  not  one  lording  over  another,  but  all 
looldDg  upon  each  other  as  equaU  in  the  Creation.** 
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How  Eni^land  Roles  E|C7Pt* — P-^iigland^H  remark- 
able HUCcetiH  in  the  governnient  of  Ki^ypt  is  reviewed  in 
the  NatUm  (Berlin)  by  Mr.  M.  Pliilippscjn.  England 
doeti  Dot  show  the  haughty  air  of  the  French  against 
the  conquered  MohaniniedanH,  ihe  writer  HHys.  ^'The 
common  man  in  Egypt,  and  also  the  stranger,  drjes  not 
at  all  perceive  that  the  real  power  Ijelongs  to  (England, 
and  Dot  to  the  nativen.  The  s^>vereign  is  said  to  be 
the  Khedive,  commonly  called  P^^fTendiii,  and  all  public 
actAare  proclaimed  in  his  name.  The  seats  in  the  niinis- 
terium,  the  officials,  the  police,  the  army,  are  Egyptian, 
and  the  language  of  legislation  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army  is  Arabic.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
aiicribo  the  Ixitterment  of  the  conditions  to  the  viceroy, 
to  whom  they  are  very  thankful  for  it.  The  English 
thuH  renounce  the  shadow  of  the  power  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  real  possession  of  it.  It  is  the  ?3nglish  ambas- 
ftador,  Viscount  Cromer,— formerly  Sir  P^velyn  Baring, 
— who  holds  the  reins  of  the  government.  He  is  the 
real  lord  of  the  country.  The  army  is  Egyptian,  but 
the  higher  oflicers,  though  placed  in  tlie  service  of  the 
Khedive  and  carrying  his  uniform  and  titles,  are  Eng- 
HbIi,  and  do  only  olx»y  their  p]nglish  Sirdar  or  general. 
There  are  only  a  few  thousjind  English  soldiers  garri- 
f«oned  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  At  the  head  of  the 
police  and  flre  departments  are  also  Englishmen  in 
Egyptian  disguise.  Great  Britiiin  is  content  in  possess- 
ing the  gateway  to  the  Indies.  The  nominal  lord  of  the 
country,  the  Khedive,  has  ruled  since  lf^Yi,  but  is  really 
only  a  dummy  of  the  English.  Nevijrtheless,  Kffendia 
ficemH quite  satisfled  with  his  position,  and  enriches  hini- 
Helf  on  real  estate  and  horse  speculations."  The  im- 
partial ol)server  is  indeed  compelled  U)  jwlmit  that  the 
English  rule  has  accomplished  more  and  produced  bet- 
ter results  in  Egypt  than  that  of  any  other  P^uropean 
power  would  have  done.  Instead  often  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Egyptian  pounds  (I  Egvptian  pound— five  dollars) 
in  1888,  the  export's  amount^*d,  in  WW,  to  sixteen  and 
thrcHMiuartcrs  million  pounds.  During  the  same  time, 
the  Imi)orts  Increased  from  seven  and  tliree-tiuarters 
to  fourte(*n  and  three-eighths  million  pounds.  The 
public  revenues  rose  from  .£H,Kr»(),(K)()  in  1S82  to  i:il,(J<W,- 
000  in  IWW.  The  national  debts  are  somewhat  lessened, 
but  are  still  more  than  one  hundred  million  Egyptian 
I>ounds  They  constitute  no  longer  any  danger  to  the 
nation,  as  the  interest  Inis  fallen  from  8  per  cent,  to  J^o 
per  cent.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  can  also  Im? 
seen  in  the  fiwrt  that  the  value  of  real  esUite  has  Ixjen 
fourfolde<l  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  This  has 
brought  a  fortune  to  many  an  enterpriser.  Yet  the 
Englishmen  themselves  have  wisely  avoided  the  temp- 
tation to  enrich  themselves  on  the  laud,  leaving  a  wide- 
oi>en  door  for  all  nations  to  come  in. 

What   Will    Norway*8    Future    Be?— In  the 

Hcvuc  dvit  Deux  Mondcn^  Chnrles  Uenoist  deals  with 
the  secession  of  Norway,  and  summarizes  the  story  of 
the  struggle.  In  conclusion,  he  asks  :  If  Norway  fail 
Uy  find  a  king,  will  she  institute  a  republic  ?  And  what 
win  be  her  attitude  to  Sweden  ?  Will  an  alliance  re- 
place the  union,  or  will  rivalry  end  in  hostility?  If  an 
alliance  l)«  the  n\sult^  will  it  include  Norway  and 
Swe<lon  only,  or  will  Denmark  also  be  admitted?  In 
the  event  of  an  alliance,  what  will  she  do  with  the 
three  kingdoms  and  the  difterent  nationalities?  All 
unions  of  states,  the  writer  philosophizes,  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  They  are  often  born  iu  blood,  they 
last  but  a  abort  time,  and  they  end  badly.    The  Auatro- 


Hungarian  monarchy,  for  instance,  is  not  in  a  parttcu- 
larly  excellent  state  of  health,  and  the  union  of  S\teden 
and  N-orway  was  so  sick  that  it  died.  A  union  in  which 
the  sovereignty  Ls  equally  divided,  in  which  both  par- 
ties are  equally  strong,  would  be,  if  politics  were  ge- 
ometry, the  squaring  of  the  circle. 

Unity  of  Origin  of  Lan^ua^es.— Alfredo  Trom- 

betti,  the  liuguistic  genius  of  humble  origin  who  has 
been  given  some  attention  by  the  American  press,  has 
published  a  book,  "The  Unity  of  Origin  of  Language, ** 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  future 
great  work,  "Genealogical  Links  Among  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Ancient  World,"  and  gives  some  of  his 
conclusions  from  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  compari- 
sons of  languages  ever  made.  These  are  stated  in  a 
review  of  the  >)ook  iu  the  Xuova  Antologia  (R<jme). 
His  study  was  first  directed  to  discovering  whether  or 
not  there  were  links  iK'tween  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  languages,  however  remote.  Since  the  Ham- 
itic  languages  ha<l  been  believed  akin  to  the  Semitic, 
he  studied,  as  representative  of  the  former,  the  Egypto- 
Coptic,  which  he  decided  to  be  really  Semitic.  From 
the  two  branches  of  the  Hamitic,  the  Berber  and  the 
Cushitic,  he  passed  gradually  to  the  Bantu,  and  per- 
ceived that  unless  he  should  relinquish  precious  ele- 
ments of  comparison  he  must  confront  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  not  solely  with  Semitic,  nor  with 
Hamito-Semitic,  but  with  all  the  languages  of  Africa 
considered  as  a  single  group  of  relatively  high  rank. 
Investigating  as  to  what  other  group  the  Indo-Euro- 
IK'an  was  most  akin.  Professor  Trombetti  found  it  to 
1k»  the  Uralic,  or  Hungarian-Finnic,  but  this  could  not 
Ixj  separated  from  the  great  Ural-Altaic  stem.  From 
this  he  passed  to  the  languages  of  the  extreme  Orient, 
the  Indo-Chinese  and  "Mon-Klimer."  He-,  as  he  says 
himself,  "resolutely  confronted  the  problem  in  all  its 
extent,  or  almost ;  since,  having  had  to  explore  such 
vast  fields,  and  which  in  part  represented  a  terra  incog- 
uita  for  comparative  glossology,  I  undertook  to  do  as 
much  for  the  immense  and  until  now  little-explored 
field  of  Americii."  The  latter  study  he  has  since'  made, 
and  it  only  confirms  him  in  his  conclusions.  Professor 
Trombetti,  then,  reduces  the  linguistic  groups  to  Af- 
rica—south, Bantu;  north,  Hamito-Semitic;  Eurasia, 
(■auciusian;  Indo-P^uropean,  Uralo- Altaic,  Dravidic, 
Indo-Chinese,  and  Mon-Khmer;  Oceania,  Malay-Poly- 
nesian and  Andamanese-Papuan-Australian.  This  in- 
vestigation throws  light  on  a  question  outside  of  lin- 
guistics,—the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth,— since 
the  time  required  for  certain  modifications  of  speech  can 
be  approximately  figured,  and  the  higher  the  order  of 
an  organism,  the  more  restricted  the  ai^a  of  its  habitat 
Professor  Trombetti  thus  argues  that  the  precursor  of 
man  resided  in  a  limited  area  in  which  the  final  trans- 
formation took  place.  The  antiquity  of  language  can- 
not exceed  a  certain  maximum  number  of  years,  or  the 
number  of  linguistic  groups  would  be  larger  and  their 
divergence  greater.  This  maximum  the  professor  sets 
at  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  years.  If 
the  biologic  principle  that  a  species  originated  where  it 
is  found  moat  i)erfected  be  true,  some  point  in  Eurasia 
must  be  taken  as  the  original  home  of  man,  and  the 
farther  one  goes  from  this,  the  more  degraded  are  men, 
as  the  Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  the  Tierra  del  Fuegans, 
the  Tasmanlans,  who  speak  languages  fairly  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  theory  is  that  they  have  degenerated 
from  unfavorable  environment. 
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Woman^s  Obedient  Life  in  Japan.— Naomi  Ta- 

mura,  in  the -Rcvwe  de  Parl8,  gives  a  picture  of  **Wo- 
men^s  Life  in  Japan."  The  author,  after  having  passed 
several  yeara  in  America,  returned  to  Japan  and  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1898,  but  the  protests  of  the  press  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  post  as  pastor.  His  ideas  had 
become  Americanized,  and  he  judged  his  country  in 
anything  but  an  impartial  spirit.  It  is  not  a  charming 
picture  that  we  get.  The  writer  says  that  Japanese 
virtue  is  very  Pharisaical,  very  external.  Love-mar- 
riages do  not  exist  in  Japan,  and  when  young  married 
people  chance  to  get  on  together  they  are  congratulated 
on  their  happiness.  The  idea  of  race  is  the  principle  on 
which  marrfage  rests  in  Japan.  A  youth  is  expected  to 
marry  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father.  Girls  are  brought  up  to  consider  them- 
selves as  inferior  to  boys,  and  the  woman's  position  is 
certainly  not  a  desirable  one.  Filial  love,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  not  known  ;  the  Japanese  honor  and  respect 
their  parents.  Obedience  is  the  chief  domestic  virtue. 
For  a  woman  there  are  three  kinds  of  obedience.  When 
she  is  young,  she  must  obey  her  father ;  married,  she 
must  obey  her  husband ;  and  when  she  is  a  widow,  she 
has  to  obey  her  eldest  son. 

Italian  Municipal  Bakeries.  —  Reference  has 
been  made  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Review  to  the 
experiments  in  municipal  baking  in  Italy.  In  the  two 
August  numbers  of  the  Riforrmi  Soc/aZc  (Rome- Turin), 
Prof.  F.  G.  Tenerelli,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ca- 
tania, analyzes  the  whole  question,  chiefly  on  the  data 
furnished  by  Catania  and  Palermo,  taking  into  account 
every  subsidiary  circumstauce.  He  concludes  that  every 
municipalization  should  he  studied  with  respect  to  its 
particular  local  conditions.  In  Catania,  a  municipal 
monopoly  was  set  up,  all  bakers  being  expropriated  and 
indemnified.  There,  the  writer  says,  "  The  monopolistic 
rigime  instituted  and  exercised  by  the  socialistic  party 
in  power  has  resulted  in  economic  and  political  damage 
to  the  commune,  to  almost  all  the  taxpayers,  and  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  consumers.  The  damages  have 
been  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  cooperative  bread 
company,  which  has  drawn  the  baking  from  its  original 
exclusively  monopolistic  character  and  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, tended  toward  a  rigime  of  competition.  It  is  like- 
wise proved, — (1)  that  the  present  conditions  in  Sicily 
are  not  favorable  to  the  good  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  hence  for  the  development  of  municipal  in- 
dustrialism ;  (2)  that  the  exercise  of  power,  and  hence 
the  management  of  a  municipal  enterprise,  can  easily 
transform  itself,  given  the  conditions,  into  an  efficacious 
means  by  which  tho  political  party  in  power  may  carry 
out  a  class  policy  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  active  ones 
and  the  detriment  of  the  numerous  unorganized  and 
inert ;  (3)  that  the  only  case  in  which  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  baking,  in  a  populous  and  scattered  city  of  the 
kind  and  conditions  of  Catania  or  Palermo,  can  with 
any  probability  result  in  advantage  to  the  commune,  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  to  the  consumers  is  that  of  a  muni- 
cipal bakery  (with  mill)  operated  in  competition  with 
privat-e  mills  and  ovens.  Tho  only  other  feasible  plan 
the  professor  considers  to  be  to  let  private  enterprise  take 
its  course,  limiting  the  action  of  the  commune  to  a  rig- 
orous hygienic  surveillance. 

Alcoholism  in  Rural  France.— A  study  of  alco- 
holism in  the  country  districts  of  France  appears  in  the 
Heviie  Social iste  (Paris).    The  writer,  M.  Bouhey-Al- 


lex,  declares  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  alco- 
holism is  not  confined  to  the  urban  districts  of  France, 
but  is  a  terrible  ravage  in  the  country  sections.  The 
most  persistent  optimism,  he  says,  cannot  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  terrible  danger  from  this  curse.  In  the 
small  towns  throughout  the  center  of  the  republic,  he 
declares,  the  number  of  widows  is  large  and  increasing, 
and  their  condition  is  due,  in  a  remarkably  high  de- 
gree, to  the  alcoholism  which  has  carried  off  their  nat>- 
ural  protectors.  The  men  of  innumerable  French  coun- 
try communes  die  a  decade  before  their  time,  from 
drink.  In  all  these  villages,  he  declares,  the  number  of 
women  is  much  larger  thanthenumberof  men,  and  this 
is  having  adverse  and  permanent  effect  upon  the  size 
and  character  of  the  population.  It  has  also  made  the 
men  incapable  of  discharging  their  civic  duties.  *^  Esau 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  the  French 
drinker  gives  up  the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizenship 
in  return  for  his  two  fingers  of  absinthe  and  his  glasses 
of  beer."  The  Socialist  party,  concludes  M.  Bouhey-Al- 
lex,  is  awakening  to  the  danger,  and  realizes  its  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  working  class 
and' impressing  upon  it,  as  the  first  of  its  duties,  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  right  to  keep  sober. 

European  Militia. — An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Corresponddut  has  a  paper  on  **  The  Truth  About  the 
Militia."  It  is  a  study  of  the  militia  in  Switzerland, 
based  on  an  unpublished  report  about  the  Swi«s  mili- 
tary maneuvers.  The  writer  compares  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary with  the  French,  to  tho  detriment  of  the  latter. 
The  French,  he  says,  dislike  discipline.  The  Swiss,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  feeling  for  discipline  inborn. 
The  Swiss  army  is  not  merely  a  cnaterial  military  force, 
— it  constitutes  a  moral  military  force.  France  must  be 
a  moral  force  and  something  more ;  the  exigencies  of 
modern  war  require  her  to  be  an  effective  military 
force.  The  two  years'  service  system  does  not  find 
favor  with  the  writer. 

The  National  Movement  in  Danish  Prussia.— 

A  study  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  small  farms  in 
Denmark,  by  J5rgen  Hoff,  appears  in  the  Kringsiaaj  of 
Christiania.  The  farm,  this  writer  points  out,  is  the 
principal  economic  factor  in  Danish  life.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  attempted  *'Prussification"of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  since  the  absorption  of  Schleswig  by 
Germany  has  been  so  injurious  to  Danish  national  life. 
The  Danish  farmers,  however,  have  fought  the  Prussi- 
fication  campaign,  and  now  see  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  small  peasant  farmers  in  Schleswig  recently 
organized  an  association  for  the  protection  and  exploi- 
tation of  their  butter  business.  In  1904  they  exported — 
chiefiy  to  England— about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion poun<ls  of  butter.  They  also  exported  twenty-three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  spirits,  and  more  than  thirty 
million  eggs. 

Municipal  Reforms  in  Tokio.— The  Chokugen 
(Plain  Speaker),  the  organ  of  the  Japanese  Socialists, 
published  every  Sunday  in  Tokio,  has  an  article  on  the 
street-railway  problems  of  the  Japanese  capital  in  which 
it  says :  "  There  are  three  private  companies  of  street 
railway  in  Tokio,  making  competition  with  one  another 
in  their  prolongation  of  new  lines.  The  fare  is  three 
sen  uniform  on  the  lines  of  each  company.  But  the  pas- 
sengers are  compelled  to  pay,  according  to  the  cases, 
twice  or  thrice  of  the  uniform  fare,  for  they  most  trav- 
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erse  two  or  three  companies'  lines  to  make  a  little  long 
journey.  The  home  minister  is  now  persuading  the 
companies  to  adjust  and  unify  the  lines  between  them, 
and  suggesting  that  they  amalgamate  themselves  to 
one  company,  if  possible.  The  citizens  are  wishing  nt 
least  to  have  the  uniform  fare  all  common  between  the 
three  companies.  And  we,  the  Socialists,  are  insisting 
upon  the  municipalization  of  all  the  street  railways, 
but  in  vain."  It  was  necessary,  in  connection  with  this 
problem*  the  Chokugcn  continues,  to  remove  all  the 
slums  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  "If  the  railway  lines 
Are  prolonged  regularly,  they  say,  the  laborers  and  ])0()r 
pieople  may  live  in  the  suburbs  and  attend  to  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  from  there,  taking  advantage  of  special 
commutation  fare.  The  municipality  then  will  build 
tenement-houses  for  the  poor,  with  two  or  three  small 
rooms,  in  the  suburbs,  taking  great  care  in  ventilation 
and  construction,  and  rent  them  at  a  moderate  rent. 
Private  building  of  these  tenements  may  be  also  allowed 
if  conditions  are  according  to  the  regulations.  These 
plans  are  mainly  caused  from  the  sanitary  necessity  to 
destroy  the  pest  and  other  plagues,  which  always  ger- 
minate in  the  slum  quarters." 

How  We  Americanize  Immif^rants.— M.  Ana- 
tole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  last  year  lectured  in  many 
American  cities,  gave  some  impressions  of  this  country 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Social  Economy  Society  and 
the  Union  of  Social  Peace  at  Paris,  whicli  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Bifoi'ma  Socinle  (Rome),  and  are  just 
reproduced  in  the  Rcifiscgna  N<tzlon(tle  (Florence).  He 
called  special  attention  to  the  perpetual  pioneer  spirit 
existent  in  America.  "The  national  character  is  formed 
about  a  domestic  tradition  that  always  begins  with  a 
pioneer.  The  extensicm  of  territory,  the  fertility  of  a 
virgin  soil,  the  richness  of  the  subsoil,  have  certainly 
aided  to  form  it,  but  the  principal  cause  consists  in 
America's  being  a  country  of  colonists  weaned  of  prej- 
udices and  unconi promised  with  the  past.  From  a 
sincere  cult  of  liberty  springs  an  essentially  democratic 
education,  that  guarantees  in  every  respect  the  expres- 
sion of  individuality.  Now,  if  it  be  considered  that  in 
this  country  sacred  to  liberty  the  hardy  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  the  first  immigrants  passes  from  one 
generation  to  another,  it  is  easy  to  understami  how 
from  such  elements  sliould  spring  such  a  rapid  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  and  political  development."  The  lec- 
turer refers  to  the  deterioration  in  thequality  of  the  raw 
material,  from  Puritans  to  Pohvcks  and  from  Quakers 
to  Calabrians,  but  notes  that  no  coercive  measures  are 
taken  to  metamorphose  even  these  refractory  elements. 
"The  transformation  of  the  immigrants  mu.st  be  the 
effect  of  moral  causes,  and  among  these  are  to  be  noted 
the  religious  sects,  principally  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  never  tolerated,  even  at  the  cost  of  schisms, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Ruthcnians  and  Poles, 
that  the  immigrants  should  have  bishops  of  their  own 
nationality.  The  Americans  purpose  that  benefits,  and 
not  fear,  shall  draw  the  immigrants  to  the  new  state. 
In  their  conception,  national  unity  does  not  consist  in 


a  religious  credOy  imposed  by  force  on  all,  but  in  public 
utility  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  in  no  other  country  are  the 
rights  of  man  so  guaranteed  as  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  the  immigrants  divest  themselves 
promptly  of  the  old  nationalities,  which  ordinarily  re- 
mind them  of  a  period  of  suffering,  and  take  on  the  cus- 
toms and  imbibe  the  principles  of  America.  As  a 
recent  country,  America  has  not  our  religious,  political, 
and  social,  or  even  ethnic,  prejudices,  perhaps  because 
she  herself  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  product  of  crossing 
of  races.  Thus,  while  turning  no  hostile  face  to  any 
novelty,  the  Americans  have  a  prejudice  that  condemns 
as  a  whole  what  is  old,  simply  because  it  is  old."  Re- 
ferring to  the  part  the  schools  play  in  Americanization, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  notes  that  we  neglect  no  means  to 
produce  effect,  even  those  called  puerile  by  some,  such  as 
causing  pupils  to  "  render  homage  everyday,  with  a  set 
ceremony,  to  the  starry  banner,  symbol  of  the  glorious 
American  people,  and  every  day  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  not  only  read,  but  commented  upon." 

Compulsory  Education  in  India. — In  East  and 
West,  Mr.  Hargovind  D.  Kantavala  tells  how,  as  direc- 
tor of  vernacular  instruction,  he  introduced,  by  order 
of  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar,  compulsory  education  for 
both  sexes  into  cei'tain  districts  of  Baroda.  He  states 
the  result  thus  :  "I  was  able  to  introduce  compulsory 
education  in  the  most  backward  part  of  the  Baroda 
state  within  a  very  short  time  ;  but  I  had  to  pay  special 
attention  for  months  in  order  to  work  out  the  scheme 
successfully.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  almost  all  chil- 
dren within  the  age  of  compulsion, — i.e..,  over  99  per 
cent., — entered  school,  a  result  which  even  in  England 
and  other  advanced  countries  is  not  achieved.  The  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  measure  induced  his  highness 
to  extend  compulsory  education  by  taking  up  a  fresh 
group  of  ten  villages  at  a  time.  CompuLsory  education 
in  the  Amreli  Taluka  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a 
dozen  j'ears,  showing  always  that  nearly  cent,  percent. 
of  the  children  att<?nd  school,  and  that  people  have 
never  raised  any  complaint  of  a  serious  nature  against 
it.  His  highness  has  recently  .sanctioned  a  scheme  for 
applying  in  all  parts  of  his  territories  the  law  of  com> 
pulsory  education  to  those  children  whose  parents  have 
acertain  annual  income."  He  concludes  by  saylng'that, 
from  his  long  experience  as  an  educationist,  compulsory 
education  is  practicable  in  India  if  the  requisite  funds 
are  available  and  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  with 
consideration,  caution,  and  tact.  The  people  of  India 
are  generally  loyal,  olwdieut,  and  law-abiding.  The 
amount  of  cost  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees 
per  child  per  annum  for  rural  districts ;  for  cities,  about 
50  per  cent.  more.  The  city  of  Bombay  would  require 
from  six  to  eight  lakhs  of  rupees.  For  the  whole  of 
British  India,  the  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  state  revenue.  The  need  of  some  such  step  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  census  of  1901  it  was  found  that 
only  one  in  ten  of  the  male,  and  only  seven  in  a  thou- 
sand of  the  female,  population  were  literate. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

I^HE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  "  History  of 
Modern  England  "(Macmillan)  covers  the  period 
of  Gladstone's  ministerial  triumphs  and  of  Disraeli's  vig- 
orous leadership  of  the  opposition, — the  years  1865-76. 
To  this  period  are  assigned  some  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  English  liil^ral  legislation, — the  disestablishment  of 
the  IriSh  Church,  armj*  reform,  the  secret  ballot,  public 
education,  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
other  great  measures.  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  thoroughly 
readable  review  of  this  important  period.  His  estimates 
of  character  have  been  seriously  criticised  in  England, 
while  other  features  of  his  work  seem  to  have  met  with 
general  approbation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
political  history  of  the  past  sixty  years.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted in  five  volumes. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Iverslee  has  written  an  historical  summary 
of  **The  Events  Leading  to  the  Separation  of  Norway 
and  Denmark"  (from  1801  to  1814)  which  is  really  an  ex- 
position and  justification  of  Norwegian  politics  during 
the  century  just  passed.  The  work  is  published  by  the 
Augsburg  Publishing  House,  of  Minneapolis. 

With  the  aim  of  setting  forth  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon in  a  more  favorable  light  than  it  is  usually  re- 
garded in,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  written  "Napoleon 
the  First  Phase  "  (John  Lane),  which  is  a  study  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  soldier-statesman  from 
1769  to  1793.    The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  series  entitled  "The  World's 
Epoch  Makers"  treats  of  Socrates  (Scribners),  and  is 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes. 

A  monumental  work  recently  published  by  the  C.  A. 
Nichols  Company  (Springfield,  Mass.)  is  "Seventy  Cen- 
turies of  the  Life  of  Mankind,"  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
appropriately  illustrated,  and  best  described  by  the  leg- 
end on  its  title  page:  "A  survey  of  history  from  the 
earliest  known  records  through  all  stages  of  civilization, 
in  all  important  countries,  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  ail  Introductory  account  of  prehistoric  peoples, 
and  with  character  sketches  of  the  chief  personages  of 
each  historic  epoch,  by  J.  N.  Larned,  editor  of  *  History 
for  Ready  Reference,'  and  author  of  *  A  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Secondary  Schools,'  *A  History  of 
England  for  Schools,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  about  one 
hundt^  and  fifty  reproductions  of  famous  historical 
paintings  and  portraits  in  black  and  white,  and  colors." 

"The  Honorable  Peter  White,"  by  Ralph  D.  Wil- 
liams (Cleveland  :  Penton  Publishing  Company),  is 
not  a  novel ;  neither  is  it,  strictly  speaking,  a  biography, 
but  it  contains  the  elements  of  a  story  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  one  usually  finds  in  the  modern  American 
novel,  combined  with  the  materials  requisite  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  unusual  force  and  interest.  The 
Honorable  Peter  White  himself,  as  no  resident  of  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  needs  to  be  told,  is  a  real 
person.  He  began,  sixty  years  ago,  as  a  humble  worker 
in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  industry,  and  to-day  he  is 
perhaps  the  foremost  citizen  of  that  region.  This  im- 
mense Industry  has  been  developed  wholly  within  the 


span  of  a  single  life.  Mr.  Williams  has  incorporated  in 
his  book  a  sketch  of  that  development,  which  is  greatly 
assisted  by  sidelights  from  the  careers  of  pioneers  among 
the  miners  and  navigators  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Much 
of  this  material  is  now  made  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  for  the  first  time.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  a  story 
of  thrilling  interest. 

In  "A  Study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,"  Mr.  Marcus 
M.  Brown,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  great  oil-refiner 
and  philanthropist,  summarizes  a  defense  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller from  the  attacks  recently  made  upon  him  in  the 
press.  He  includes  statements  of  attorneys  and  others 
in  defense  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conduct  in  specific  cases, 
and  concludes  with  a  plea  for  justice  to  the  man  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  with  his  name  left  out  the  history 
of  education  and  religion  could  not  be  written. 

Edward  Fitz  Gerald,  the  English  poet  who  won  fame 
as  the  translator  of  a  great  Persian  poem,  the  "  Rubdi- 
yat"  of  Omar  KhayyAm,  is  the  subject  of  several  quite 
elaborate  biographies,  while  two  or  three  separate  edi- 
tions of  his  letters  have  appeared  within  a  few  years. 
These  publications  are  now  supplement-ed  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  Fitz  Gerald  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  contrib- 
utes to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  (Macmillan). 
Quiet  and  uneventful  &s  Fitz  Gerald's  life  was,  his  per- 
sonality has  always  exerted  a  curious  fascination  on 
other  literary  men.  Mr.  Benson  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  noteworthy  facts  in  a  career  that 
was  decidedly  lacking  in  the  spectacular,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  deeper  notes. 

At  last  there  has  been  written  a  "Life  of  St.  Pat- 
rick." This  volume,  which  considers  the  place  in  his- 
tory of  the  famous  Irishman — who,  by  the  way,  was  an 
Englishman,  born  under  the  Roman  dominion— is  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Bury,  regius  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillans.  His 
conclusions,  he  tells  us,  "tend  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  conception  of  St.  Patrick's  work  is,  generally, 
nearer  to  historical  fact  than  the  views  of  some  anti- 
Papal  divines."  There  is  a  voluminous  appendix  to 
this  volume,  consisting  of  notes,  explanations,  and  sup- 
porting  quotations. 

Three  recent  additions  to  the  "  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Great  Scientists,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  are 
"Haeckel,"  "Linnaeus,"  and  "Huxley."  These  are  is- 
sued in  paper  covers,  but  the  typography  is  delightful, 
and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  scieutist 
considered. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  TREATISES. 

Prof.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  written  "The  Bank  and  the  Treasury" 
(Longmans), — an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  currency  system  is  founded,  with  special  reference 
to  the  problem  of  "elasticity"  of  current  credit-funds. 
Professor  Cleveland  was  already  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  "Funds  and  Their  Uses,"  the  first  book  on 
the  list  recommended  by  the  American  Bank  Clerks' 
Association.  He  has  given  special  attention  to  financial 
and  currency  questions  for  many  years. 
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Jack  London's  "War  of  the  Classes"  (Macmillan)  is 
a  Socialist's  frank  con) men t  on  the  social  phenomena 
of  the  day.  We  may  or  may  not  accept  Mr.  London's 
definition  of  a  "scab"  as  "one  who  gives  more  value 
for  the  same  price  than  another,"  but  his  demonstra- 
tion tliat  nearly  everybody  is  at  times  a  "scab''  is  at 
least  interesting,  and  rather  flattering  to  our  national 
sense  of  superior  efficiency.  We  lack  the  space  to  point 
out  the  various  details  of  premise  and  conclusion  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  orthodox  economist  will  differ  with 
Mr.  London  ;  but  every  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
social  problems  would  do  well  to  peruse  his  breezy  and 
piquant  essays  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  weight 
and  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  validity  of  his 
reasoning. 

Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby,  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico, 
contributes  to  the  "American  State'.' series  (Century) 
a  study  of  the  "Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the 
United  St«tt».8 :  Their  Government  and  Administra- 
tion." This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  actual  policy 
pursued  and  the  action  taken  by  the  United  St^-ites  in 
relation  to  its  dependent  territories.  Like  the  other 
volumes  in  the  same  .series,  it  is  largely  descriptive  in 
character.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  discuss 
colonial  problems  as  such,  but  frequently  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  such  problems,  and  indicates 
the  main  considerations  involved. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey 's  new  book  on  "  I^aw  and  Public 
Opitiion  in  England  "  (Macmillan)  contains  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1898, 
and  since  delivered  at  Oxford.  In  these  lectures  Pro- 
fessor Dicey  attempts  to  follow  out  the  connection  or 
relation  l)etween  a  century  of  Knglish  legislation  and 
successive  currents  of  opinion.  The  lectures  take  up 
facts  in  political,  social,  and  legal  history  and  deduce 
from  them  conclusions  which,  though  obvious  enough, 
may  be  easily  overlooked  by  the  sujTerflcial  student  of 
political  science. 

The  second  volume  of  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning's 
"  History  of  Political  Theories  "  (Macmillan)  carries  for- 
ward to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tlie  work 
begun  in  the  former  volume,  which  wjis  confined  to  an- 
cient and  medieval  history.  The  sul)-tit le of  the  present 
volume,  "From  Luther  to  Montesquieu,"  clearly  defines 
the  period.  Beginning  with  the  Reformation,  Professor 
Dunning  traces  the  history  of  anti-monarchic  doctrines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work  of  the  Catholic  con- 
troversialists and  jurists,  the  law  of  nations  as  devel- 
oped by  Hugo  Grotius,  English  political  philosophy  be- 
fore and  during  the  Puritan  revolution,  Continental 
theory  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  finally,  the 
epoch-marking  work  of  Montesquieu  himself. 

A  translation  of  Levasseur's  "Element*  of  Political 
Economy,"  by  Theodore  Marburg  (Macmillan),  ha*; 
recently  appeared.  It  is  stated  that  portions  of  the 
treatise  were  rewritten  by  the  author  for  the  trans- 
lator, while  other  atlditions  and  changes  ma<le  by  the 
translator  himself  were  approved  by  the  author.  This 
work  is  regarded  as  valuable  chiefly  for  its  sound  and 
well-balanced  statements  of  economic  truths,  and  for 
its  clear  discrimination  in  dealing  with  new  theories. 

BOOKS  OF  DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
"RuRsia,"  enlarged  and  revised,  has  l)een  issued  by 
Holt.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1877, 
and  was  the  result  of  Sir  Donald's  studies  during  a  resi- 
dence of  six  or  seven  years  in  the  Russian  Empire. 


Since  that  time  he  has  visited  Russia  several  times  and 
spent  many  months  in  her  Central  Asian  proYlDoes. 
His  observations  and  studies  of  Russia  and  Russian 
conditions  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-flve 
years.  This  present  edition  is  really  a  new  work,  thor- 
oughly revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Five  new 
chapters  deal  with  the  revolutionarj*  movement,  indus- 
trial progress,  and  the  present  situation, — meaning  up 
to  June  1  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wallace  has  au 
admirable  style,  and  his  work  is  one  of  those  authorita- 
tive, illuminating  ones  which  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  the  student,  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  he  declares,  there  have  been  onfy 
two  strong  men  in  Russia,  representing  almost  radically 
opposed  methods  of  thought, — Plehve  and  Witte.  The 
work  is  a  large  and  exhaustive  one.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  Russians  as  the  best  work  about  thetr  coun- 
try ever  written  by  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ular  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  nom 
dc  plume  of  a  very  clever  French  writer  on  politics  and 
economics,  whose  real  name  has  not  yet  been  revealed) 
has  written  a  favscinating  study  of  "Russia  from  With- 
in," which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
United  States  by  Henry  Holt.  This  writer  believes 
that  the  Russian  revolution  has  actually  begun,  and 
this  book,  he  hopes,  will  serve  as  "a  sweeping  of  the 
ground"  for  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  attempts  no  prophecy  as  to  the  result  of 
the  present  crisis.  The  picture  he  paints  is  a  gloomy 
one,  and  a  very  desperate  case  is  made  out  for  what  the 
writer  calls  "contemporary  Czardom.'*  The  headings 
of  the  four  chapters  which  make  up  the  book  will  give 
an  idea  of  its  contents, — "  The  Dynasty  and  the  Court," 
"  The  Advent  of  the  Bureaucracy,"  "  Witte's  Regime,** 
and  "The  National  Awakening." 

"  Chi  nese  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  Emile  Bard 
(of  course,  a  translation  and  adaptation),  is  the  latest 
Isvsue  of  the  .series  "Our  Asiatic  Neighbors,"  which  Mr. 
William  Harbutt  Dawson  is  editing  for  the  Putnaras. 
The  translation  and  adaptation  is  by  Mr.  H.  Twitchell, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  photographic  reproductions 
by  way  of  illustration. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  China  and  the  Chinese  people  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  an  analysis  of  tlie  legal  and  commercial 
aspects  of  life  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  is  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Jernigan  in  a  scholarly  volume  entitled 
*'  China  in  Law  and  Commerce"  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Jer- 
nigan has  been  for  years  a  resident  of  Shanghai,  and  has 
studied  China's  life  and  customs  from  perhaps  unnsoal- 
ly  favorable  poi  n ts  of  vantage.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
physical  features  ;  the  government ;  law ;  the  courts ; 
the  guilds  ;  business  customs ;  banks  ;  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  currency  :  and  transit  by  land  and  water. 

"The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate"  is  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  (.ambridge  Geographical  Series  which  Dr. 
F.  H.  H.  Guillmand  is  editing.  This  volume,  which  is 
by  Gaston  Le  Strange,  treats  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia.  It  is  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  in  England,  and  imported  by  the  Mao- 
millans.    Several  detailed  maps  complete  the  volume. 

A  worthy  tribute  t-o  his  alma  m<tter  is  Mr.  John 
Rogers  Williams'  "Handbook  of  Princeton"  (The 
Grafton  Press).  Mr.  William.s,  who  is  the  present 
editor  of  the  Princeton  Historical  Association,  is,  of 
course,  saturated  with  the  importance  and  traditions  of 
his  subject,  and  has  compile<l  a  very  readable  mannal* 
which  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  which  has  a 
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sympathetic  introduction  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
president  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Horace  S.  Hudson's  "Dictionary  of  Minneapolis 
and  Vicinity"  (Minneapolis :  Hudson  Publishing  Com- 
pany) is  a  model  guide-book  of  its  kind.  Other  cities 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  example  so  well  set  by 
Mr.  Hudson's  publication.  The  facts  about  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  which  strangers  most  care  to  know,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  always  useful  in  a  handbook 
for  the  resident**  of  the  city,  are  collected  in  this  little 
work  under  an  alphalietical  arrangement,  thus  afford- 
ing a  descriptive  index  to  the  buildings,  institutions, 
parks,  streets,  churches,  resorts,  amusement.^  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Louis  P.  McCarthy's  "Statistician  and  Econo- 
mist" (San  Francisco:  published  by  the  compiler),  a 
biennial  publication,  has  l)een  issued  for  the  current 
year.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  excellent 
handbook  in  years  past.  It  is  an  excellent  compilation 
of  authoritative  political,  commercial,  and  industrial 
statistics.  » 

A  valuable  ^'Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada"  (Ot- 
tawa :  Department  of  Agriculture)  has  reached  its 
twentieth  year  of  issue.  It  contains  much  important 
data  relating  to  Canadian  agriculture,  trade,  and  com- 
merce. 

ESSAYS  AND  LITERATURE. 

Eld  ward  H.  Cooper,  the  English  novelist,  is  responsible 
for  an  entertaining  book  of  essays  and  sketches  entitled 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Child"  (John  Lane).  This 
writer  maintains,  along  with  other  original  proposi- 
tions, that  under  modern  conditions  the  mother  is  not 
the  proper  person  to  have  charge  of  the  bringing  np  of 
the  child.  His  demand,  then,  is  for  a  new  calling,  or 
profession, — "the  deputy  mother,"  a  guardian  with  plen- 
ary powers.  Mr.  Cooper  has  included  in  his  book  an 
autobiography  written  by  an  eleven-year-old  English 
girl  and  several  original  tales  by  other  children  of  alwut 
that  age.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  clever  and  unusual 
combination  of  anecdote,  fiction,  biography,  and  serious 
discussion. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  rendered  into  English 
blank- verse  a  number  of  the  *'Odes  from  the  Divan  of 
Hafiz"  (L.  C.  Page).  His  renderings,  which  are  in  his 
own  musical  English  style,  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  two  literal  English  translations  of  tfie  Persian  poet 
by  Col.  Wilberforce  Clarke  and  Mr.  John  Payne.  The 
term  divan^  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Persian  is  used 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  English  we  employ  the 
words  garland  or  treasury.  The  difference  Ijetween 
Oriental  and  Occidental  poetry  is  plainly  evident  in 
these  odes,  in  which  one  can  see  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  puts  thus  :  "Where  we  seek  a  thread 
of  meaning,  the  Persian  demands  only  a  thread  of 
meter." 

"In  Bohemia"  (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company),  by  James 
Clarence  Harvey,  is  a  melange  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
sort  suggested  by  its  title,  with  artistic,  original  illus- 
trations, full-page  and  marginal,  by  A.  Mucha,  Hy. 
Myer,  Outcault,  and  others.    It  is  excellently  printed. 

In  the  "Belles-Lettres  Series,"  which  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Heath,—"  Literature  for  Literature's  Sake,"— 
the  aim  is  to  present  the  most  significant  works  in  Eng- 
lish literature  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  present, 
in  uniform  style,  particularly  for  lovers  of  literature 
and  students.  The  series  is  edited  by  a  number  of 
American  and  English  university  professorSf  and  the 


three  latest  issues  are :  "  Selected  Poems,''  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D. ;  "Bussy  D'Ambois" 
and  "The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois,"  by  George 
Chapman,  edited  by  Frederick  S.  Boas,  M.A. ;  and  "So- 
ciety" and  "Caste,"  by  T.  W.  Robertson,  edited  by  T. 
Edgar  Pemberton. 

The  Lippincotts  have  brought  out,  in  their  "French 
Men  of  Letters  "  series,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Jessup,  a  study  of  Montaigne,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Dowden.  This  volume  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  repro- 
duction of  an  old  print  of  the  famous  French  es- 
sayist. 

To  a  collection  of  "Old  English  Love  Songs"  (Mao- 
millan)  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  written  an  in- 
troduction, and  George  Wharton  Edwards  has  added 
"An  Accompaniment  of  Decorative  Drawings."  Al- 
most all  of  the  very  famous  old  English  love-songs  are 
included  in  this  brief  collection. 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

A  very  thorough  and  illuminating  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  music  is  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson's  "  Study 
of  the  History  of  Music  "  (Scribners).  This  book,  which 
is  based  upon  the  plan  and  method  followed  in  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  musical  history  and  criticism  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  really  an  anno- 
tated guide  to  the  entire  literature  of  the  musical  art. 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  professor  of  the  history  of  music  at 
Oberlin,  and  has  already,  it  will  be  remembered,  brought 
out  a  volume,  "Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church."  The  biographical  and  explanatory  notes  to 
this  volume  are  very  valuable,  supplying,  with  the  text, 
a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  history  of  music. 

In  the  important  series  of  works  on  music  being  is- 
sued by  Dit^on  under  the  general  title  "The  Musician^s 
Library"  we  now  have  "Fifty  Piano  Compositions  by 
Robert  Schumann,"  edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
There  is  an  autograph  portrait  of  Schumann,  and  an 
introductory  study  of  Schumann  in  German,  which 
has  been  "Englished"  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard. 
There  is  also  a  bibliography  in  English,  German,  and 
French.  The  collection  opens  with  the  famous  "  Papil- 
lons."  The  volume  is  uniform  with  those  already  is- 
sued, excellent  in  typography,  engraving,  and  artistic 
appearance. 

A  study  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  "  Paintings  of 
the  Louvre"  (Doubleday,  Page)  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Mahler,  in  collaboration  with  Carlos  Blacker 
and  W.  A.  Slater.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  paint- 
ings of  Itjilian  and  French  art,  from  Cimabue  to  Vero- 
nese, which  are  in  the  famous  French  gallery  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.  They  are  considered 
in  historical  order. 

Reproductions  of  thirteen  historical  marine  paint- 
ings by  Edward  Moran  have  been  assembled  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Sutro  in  an  attractive  volume,  under  the  title 
"  Thirteen  Chapters  of  American  History"  (Baker,  Tay- 
lor). Around  these  illustrations  Mr.  Sutro  has  written 
a  running  comment  on  American  history  as  illustrated 
in  the  paintings.  There  is  also  an  Introduction  and  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Moran.  The  reproductions  are 
excellent. 

A  new  edition  of  Louis  Lombard's  "Observations 
d'un  Musicien  Am^ricain,"  translated  from  the  original 
English  by  Raoul  de  Lagenardi^re,  has  been  Issued  by 
the  house  of  Theuveny,  of  Paris.  It  Is  dedicated  to 
Massenet. 
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An  analytiia  of  "The  CLureli  of  Christ"  from  the 
ntniHlpoJnt  of  a  Inymnii  Iihh  jiiHt  \vfen  piililished  in  bocik 
form  by  Funk  &  WnnninlK  This  laymnti,  who  him  <le- 
ciiled  convictious  aixl  hiu  litwl  a  n-idu  commercial  and 
political  experience,  believes  that  thu  non-oflioial  mem- 
bership of  the  Churcli  should  niiikc  Itself  lioani  in  ex- 
position, if  not  in  defense,  of  ChrUtiaiiitj".  The  author 
compares  Jeniin Christ  with  all  other  religioiiH  teachers, 
and  maintains  that  he  is,  hy  his  record  of  achiercnieut, 
iiiftnitelj  superior  to  them  .all. 

A  study  of  the  late  Wetsli  revii'al  and  uitae  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  tliu  omotional  Welsli  people 
has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Penn-Lewis,  umler  the  title 
"The  Awakening  in  Wales  and  Some  of  the  Hidden 
Springs"  (Revell),  with  an  introduction  on  Wel.th  re- 
vivals by  the  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones. 

The  Open  Court  Publisliing  Company  has  pnt  its 
imprint  on  a  monograph  issued  by  the  Yuliakivaii  Pub- 


lishing Hciu.se,  in  Tokio,  entitled  "  Buddhist  and  ChriB> 
tian  Gospels  :  Being  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pall  Textn 
Now  First  Compared  with  the  Oriidnals."  This  fa  the 
wi)rk  of  Albert  J.  Eklimiiid,*,  American  reprexentatlre 
of  the  International  Buddliist  Society  and  translatorof 
the  Dhanimapado.  The  present  edition,  which  la  tba 
third  and  complete  one,  has  been  edited,  with  notes,  faf 
M.  Anexaki,  profes»ior  of  the  science  of  religion  In  Uia 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

The  third  annual  issue  ot  "  The  C  ristinn  Movement 
til  Its  Kulutlon  to  the  New  Lite  ill  Japan"  has  been  pub- 
lished hv  the  Staiiiilng  Conimlttee  o(  the  CoOper&tlng 
Christian  Missions  iu  Tokio. 

A  tittle  bonk  on  "Self- Control,"  which  is  sub-headed 
"Its  KingKhip  and  Majesty"  (Kovell),  by  William 
George  Jonliin,  consists  of  a  series  of  "Tobost  Uttl« 
es.says  on  a  right  attitude  toward  life."  Mr.  Jordan 
lias  a  trenchant  style  and  a  shrewd,  kindly  pbllo*- 
opliy. 
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Armour's   Extract   of  Beef  Calendar   Offer 

Our  1UU6  Calendar  presents  six  new  heads,  typifying  ideal  American  womanhood,  drawn  br 
the  following  well  known  artists :  C.  Allen  Gilbert.  Henry  Hutl,  Harrison  Fifiher,  Thomas  MitchoB 
Feirce,  Hazel  Martyn  and  1''.  S.  Manning.  Arranged  in  six  shuets  (si^re,  10  x  i;i),  tied  with  ribbon 
for  banging,  will  be  sent  postpaid  \a  any  address  on  receipt  uf  twcalj'-live  cents  or  metal  cap 
from  a  jar  of 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACTo/BEEF 

The  Best  Extract  of  the  Best  Beef  for  Soups,  Sauces,  Gravies  and  Beef  Tea. 

A«*+  Olgi-d  C\^^ar*  AVg  liave  a  small  edition  of  calendar  deslj^ns  as  art  plates  (11x17 
^-Vl  L  CAULC  V11.CX  inches),  for  iraming  "f  !«rtfolio.  Single  plates  will  be  mulad 
postpaid  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  the  six  complete,  by  prepaid  express.  fLOO.  0tl9  moUl  cap 
uom  jar  of  lixtiact  good  for  single  sheet,  or  six  caps  for  complete  set. 

Armour  &*  Company,  Chicago 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  7th  of  November  is  election  day. 
Election  A  year  ago  we  elected  a  President  of 
aeaaon.  ^^^  United  States  and  a  new  Con- 
gress. A  year  hence  we  shall  elect  another 
national  House  of  Representatives.  Last  year 
there  were  also  many  important  State  elections, 
and  next  year  there  will  again  be  many.  This 
year,  the  important  State  elections  are  relatively 
few.  There  are,  however,  local  elections  pend- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  <<  oft  year  "  as  an 
unimportant  one  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri-  ' 
can  political  life  and  progress.  The  truth  is  . 
that  the  present  political  season  is  proving  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  that  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  The  very  fact  that — from 
the  standpoint  of  party  organization  and  con- 
spicuous personal  leadership — the  national  po- 
litical pot  is  not  furiously  boiling  has  given  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  a  presentation  of  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  popular  government,  and 
a  study  of  actual  conditions. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  perhaps 
tndependBHt  never  shown  itself  more  virile  or 
^*^'  more  independent  in  its  treatment 
of  public  questions,  and  the  people  have  never 
shown  a  more  active  disposition  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  vote  along  the  line  of  their 
convictions.  Bold  and  outspoken  local  leader- 
ship against  machine  politics,  or  against  corrupt 
or  inefficient  methods,  has  never  found  such  wide- 
spread encouragement  as  has  been  given  to  it  al- 
most everywhere  this  year.  The  remarkable  rise 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  fraud 
and  corruption  that  have  so  long  dominated  that 
city,  is  contributing  a  more  important  chapter 
to  American  political  history  than  an  ordinary 
Congressional  or  even  a  Presidential  election, 
for  it  is  symptomatic  of  profound  changes  for  the 
better.  The  details,  to  which  we  shall  make 
furtlier  allusion  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  are 
too  local  for  outsiders  to  follow,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that   tliev  should   be   understood    in   other 


States.  The  main  facts,  however,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  for  people  in  every  part  of 
the  Union.  It  is  of  national  consequence  that 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  found  honest 
leadership,  have  awakened  from  their  lethargy, 
and  have  been  able  to  deal  a  series  of  fatal 
blows  at  the  seemingly  invulnerable  ring  of  cor- 
rupt Republican  politicians  who  had  for  so  long 
a  time  ruled  the  city  and  the  State  for  purposes 
of  private  plunder. 

The  Mone  Everywhere  the  people  are  studying 
Power  til  the  relation  of  money  to  politics  and 
Po/itiea,  administration.  Rascality  is  under 
exposure  as  at  no  previous  time  in  our  political 
annals.  The  revelations  of  the  insurance  investi- 
gations in  New  York  City  have  startled  the 
whole  country,  as  they  have  furnished  object- 
lessons  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  great 
corporations  have  been  influencing  legislation  at 
the  State  capitals.  Many  of  us  have  long  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  system  under  which  the 
political  machines  have  made  themselves  strong  ; 
but  in  order  to  strike  effectively  against  such 
methods,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  concrete 
facts.  Thus,  the  outlook  for  a  revival  of  hon- 
esty and  of  personal  independence  in  politics  is 
brighter,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  this  political  season  of  1905,  than  it  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  chief  value,  there- 
fore, of  the  political  season  lies  in  its  educational 
effect ;  and  this  is  irrespective  of  the  result  in 
any  particular  electoral  situation. 

^v  -«   ^  *   Thus,  it  is  wholly  uncertain  what  the 

The  Contest         ^  *  ^i_  ^  •    •      i 

in         outcome  of  the  great  municipal  con- 
NeivYork,    ^^^^   -^   ^^^  york   City  wiU  have 

proved  to  be  when  the  votes  are  counted  on  the 
evening  of  November  7.  Yet  the  campaign  it- 
self will  have  been  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  important  in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the 
earlier  stages  it  seemed  absolutely  certain  that 
Mayor  McClellan  and  a  full  Tammany  ticket 
would  be  elected, — unless  all  the  opposition  ele- 


lufnta  ehoukl  romlnnf  in  ftnud  faith  to  Bupiiort 
A  remarkably  Btronecandiilato  for  niayor.  Hiicli 
n  ciiudidato  was  avitilalilo  in  the  pcrtjoii  oC  tlio 
Hon.  Williiim  TraviTs  Ji^ronn',  witli  whoec  Tfc- 
onl  am  district  attornry  our  readers  are  faniiliiir. 
Hut  tlie  Citizons'  I'nion  cimld  not  prevail  upon 
the  R I! publican 8.  on  tlie  onu  hand,  and  the  Muni- 
(■ipal  Ownershin  lieajjue,  on  the  other,  to  join 
them  in  noniiniiting  Mr.  Jerome.  Aftor  ii'pitat- 
ed  con f(!rene('!i,  tile  fusion  movement,  which  bad 
in  priiviouB  municipid  i.-ain |«iigns  aeconiplished 
Bi.  much  for  the  city,  fell  to  piecuB,  The  He- 
publicans,  who  ant  in  ii  liopeloss  minority  in 
New  York  City,  detenuiufd  to  no  their  own 
Wiiy.  Iiiiviiig  ■■lit  loose  from  the  Citizens'  I'uion. 
;ind  hiiviuf:  failed  to  nt;ree  upon  a  ticket  witli 
the  MuiiieijHd  Ownership  Leujiue.  ThoCitiKtus' 
Tnion,  under  the  cireumstiineeB,  did  not  at- 
teitspt  to  liriiii;  forward  a  full  municiiwd  ticket, 
while  ilie  lle]iuliliciuis  and  the  Municipal  Own- 
ership Ijeafjue  prm-eoded  sejiarately. 

The  liepul'lieanB.  afh'r  repeated  fail- 

oio"       nres  to  Bceun-  a  eandidiite  for  niiiyor 

CB«(/rfa(..    _,,y  j.r„„ii,„.nt  Kepul.lican  wiBhinn 

to  IcRii  so  bopeless  a  eaiise — met  with  unexpected 

good-fortune  in  a  rpiarti'r  that  had  not  nl.  lii'sl. 


been  thought  of.  Mr.  "William  M.  Ivins,  retum- 
inn  from  a  trip  abroad,  was  asked  if  he  woDid 
takit  tbe  nominntion.  and  he  promptly  accepted. 
Mr.  Ivins  for  ten  or  twelve  years  had  been  un- 
known in  politics.  Imt  previous  to  that  time  ho 
waH  exceedingly  active  and  was  regarded  as  the 
best -in  formed  man  in  New  York  touching  muni- 
cipal affairs.  He  had  served  as  City  Chamber- 
lain  as  an  anti-Tammany  Democrat,  and  had 
fought  Tammany  with  great  ability  and  aucceas. 
Wliile  in  recent  years  on  national  issueB  he  haft 
acted  with  the  Republicans,  he  is  as  independent 
a  man  in  politics  as  the  country  poBsessea  ;  and 
from  the  very  moment  of  liis  nomination,  on 
October  I'i.  he  proceeded  to  assert  1  lis  independ- 
ence and  to  lay  down  his  principles  with  refreah- 
ing  candor  ami  snrpriaing  vigor.  It  waa  not 
many  hours  before  the  whole  city  was  awue 
tliat  the  Kepublicans  had  found  a  great  candi- 
date. Mr.  Ivins  did  everything  in  hia  power  to 
liave  the  Republicans  indorse  Mr,  Jerome  lor 
district  attorney:  but  malign  influences  were 
at  wiirk  which  caused  the  machine  organization 
of  the  one  parry,  as  of  the  other,  to  reject  Mr. 
.lerome,  who  in  the  very  emliodiment  of  revolt 
against  bossism  and  machine  methods.  Mr. 
■leromc's  renoinination  for  district  attorney  Wftft 
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brought  about  by  the  filing  of  petitions,  many 
thousands  of  names  having  been  secured  for 
that  purpose.  If  Mr.  Ivins'  name  could  have 
been  presented  early  in  the  attempt  to  onite, 
upon  a  fusion  ticket,  there  is  much  reason  to 
.  believe  he  would  have  secured  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  For  Mr.  Ivins,  as  soon  as  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  took  bold  and  radical  steps 
in  the  direction  of  municipal  ownership,  declare 
ing  himself  in  favor  of  an  immediate  condemna- 
tion of  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  of 
New  York  City,  in  order  that  they  might  within 
a  month  or  two  after  his  election  be  in  actual 
operation  as  municipal  property.  And  in  other 
matters  besides  the  lighting  system  he  took  po- 
sitions that  would  have  satisfied  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  with  his  qualifications  as  a 
fusion  candidate. 

But  fusion  had  failed  before  Mr. 
Public  Omntr-  Ivius  was  discovered  ;  and  the  Mu- 
aMpParty.  nj^jpal  Ownership  League  hadmean- 
while  proceeded  on  its  own  account.  It  per- 
suaded Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  the  well-known 
newspaper  proprietor  and  the  real  iiead  of  the 
Municipal  Ownership  League,  to  accept  for  him- 
self the  mayoralty  nomination.  It  nominated 
for  the  comptrollership  Mr.  John  Ford,  who  as 
a  State  Senator  had  given  his  name  to  the  famous 
Ford  franchise-tax  law.    Our  readers  will  remem- 
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ber  that  this  measure,  which  was  approved  and 
signed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  governor, 
brings  under  taxation  at  tlicir  full  market  value 
the  street  railroads,  gas  companies,  and  other 
franchise  -  holding  corporations  tliat  had  man- 
aged to  esca[>e  their  fair  share  of  tax  burdens. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Hearst-Ford 
ticket,  which  bad  several  other  strong  names 
upon  it,  was  likely  to  poll  a  heavy  vote,  and  it 
was  expected  tliat  this  would  be  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the  ranks  of  voters  who  would  other- 
wise have  supported  Mayor  McClellan  and  the 
Tammany  ticket.  It  was  against  the  McClellan 
ticket  that  the  Hearst  attacks  were  principally 
made,  and  it  was  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
managers  of  the  Hearst  campaign  to  fix  upon 
Mr.  McClellan  the  stigma  of  having  favored  and 
supported  the  gas  monopoly  in  its  objectionable 
franchise  schemes. 

Undoubtedly  Mayor  McClellan  has 
Can'rf'dBW*    ^^^°  strong  with   great  numbers  of 

the  reputable  business  men  of  New 
York.  He, has,  however,  given  the  city  a  thor- 
oughly Tammany  administration,  with  all  that 
the  word  implies.     Furthermore,   it  has   been 
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the  election  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  a  feeling  at  firet  that 
perhaps  the  boBt  way  to  ac- 
complieli  this  would  be  to 
vote  for  Mr.  McCIellan. 

AHard      ^^  tbree-cor- 

Trlmngular     nenul    fights    of 

"'*'■  this  kind  there 
often  lurk  great  BurpriseH, 
and  it  would  l>o  useless  to 
make  any  prediction  as  to 
the  res-.iits.  If  Mr.  Ivins 
should  \K3  elected,  the  city 
would  ho  certain  of  an  ad- 
ministration not  only  hril- 
liatit.  hut  so  strong  and  cffi- 
cifint  as  to  command  the 
attention  uf  municipal  ad- 
ministrators throughout 
the  world.  If  Mr.  McClel- 
lan  should  be  elected,  things 
would  go  on  as  at  present, 
with  vnat  piihlic  interests 
exposed  to  Tammany  rapa- 
city. If  Mr.  Hearst  Hhould 
be  elected,  tliere  would  be  a 
vigorous  effort  made  to  mu- 
nicipali^o  public  servicea 
and  to  cripple  the  power  of 
Tammany ;  bat  no  one 
knows  how  efficient  Mr. 
Tluarst  would  prove  to  be 
as  an  administrator.  He 
would  act  chii^fly  through 
others,  and  everything 
would  depend  upon  hia  find- 
ing men  of  adequate  quali- 
ties to  carry  on  a  Buccessful 
Bilniinistnition.     Mr.  Ivuis, 

t^,Tl,M.^;.l.,  »,.,.,.  Wl„„.N..l,.,.,  ^,11    ^[j^j    ^j,jj,j.    jj^jjjj^    .^jjj^^ 

MAYiiii  (iKiHiiiE  H.  ii'<'i.ELLAN.  1h!  ii  Ijost  In  himself,  inms- 

K»ii  [he  >(.'iis  i,f  lii^  tnHis,..Vn-li1nati>n  Sqnare  North.)  liiuch  aS  be  would  probably 

he  found,  under  the  test  of 

well  unilerti 1  tlmt  iii  rasi'  "f  Mr.  M.-llfllHu's  a  competitive  examination,  to  posseas  a  greater 

miccesM  it  is  a  pari,  d'  thi>  |iriigi'Hiiiirie  that  ho  is  number  uf  qualiticatiuuH. — and  in  higher  degree, 

to  lieni.iiiidiileil  ii.-ili.'  D.TiDcraticM-anilidati!  for  —for   the    direction    o!    tins    business    of  New 

gov<-in-r  jj-'xr  vi'ur.      If  he  wei-c  (nmshite.l  in  York  City  than  iinv  oilier  man   of  any  party 

.\ibaiiv.  tl ilio' c,f  iiiriv<.r  wouM   be  lilh>.1   for  who  could  b<!  named". 

three  'Imt.^'    ye.>rs  <,f  ihe    f-uryear    leini  by  a 

certain  .Mr.  .MeiJ.Fwan.  wIiifIIv  unknown  to  ihi'  j„o„,  .     '''"'  eampaign  has  been  a  short  one, 

eoiiiTnuniiv  ui  liiri;e,  wbi.  is  ilie  'I'ariimaiiv  unmi-  tm Lraimt    but  full  i>f  stirring  ap[>0HlB  and  gen- 

ni^o  r..r    I'lvsi.bTii  ..f   li.e  H-anl   ..f    .M.l.^rmfn.  '■«"™"<1'-    nine  enthusiasm.    Mr.  Ivins,  although 

I'lider  the   New  Vcrk  charLT.  the  pri'sidi'ut  of  nominated    by    the    Hepublicans,   proceeded   at 

tliat  boanl  becniiies  iiiaynr  (i<v  ihi-  reiuniiidiir  of  once  to  tiike  charge  of  his  own  campaign,  and 

the  term  in  I'ase  of  ihe  cb^alh  <-r    r.tirem.-nt  nf  liu  se>>m8  In  have  carried  it  on  entirely  at  his 

the  elect<;d  luayor.     Arucmg  ivuLservalive  [WMiple  own  esiiunse.     The  Hearst  ticket  has  not  only 

there  was  evidently  a  strong  ilcHire  to  prevent  a  group  of  personalities  far  above  the  common- 
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place  ruDning  for  the  offices,  such  as  Mr.  John 
Ford  for  comptroller,  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
Mr.  Clarence  Shearn  for  district  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  for  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  but  it  is  also  supported  by  hosts  of 
men  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  men  of  note  who  believe 
that  the  movement  represents  in  a  genuine  way 
the  cause  of  the  people  as  against  the  boases  and 
the  corporations.  The  most  picturesque  and  im^ 
pressive  figure,  however,  of  the  entire  campaign 
is  that  of  District  Attorney  Jerome,  rejected  by 
alt  parties  and  factions,  yet  vastly  stronger  with 
the  people  of  all  parties  than  any  other  man  in 
tlie  city.  It  he  should  fail  of  reelection,  it  will 
be  due  merely  to  the  difficulties  that  inhere  in 
the  voting  of  a  split  ticket  under  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  ballot  paper  in  party  columns. 

A  great  many  people  have  believed 
Heroic  that  the  election  of  Mr,  Jerome  under 
Quality.  ^[[  jjjg  circumstances  was  the  one  su- 
preme issue  of  the  campaign.  New  York  poli- 
tics for  a  long  period  has  been  cursed  by  the 
domination  of  political  machines  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  plunder  and  "graft."  These  ma- 
chines may  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils,  but  in  times  of  distress  they  stand  together 
as  against  real  reform.  The  powerful  elements 
that  do  not  want  Jerome  in  the  position  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  have  been  steadily  increasing. 


(The  Tsmmany 


But  tbe  people  want  him  and  believe  in  him,  and 
his  personal  campaign  has  been  one  prolonged 
ovation.  The  Citizens'  Union  has  stood  firmly 
by  Jerome,  and  if  he  should  be  reelected,  this 
independent  movement  in  politics  will  have  ac- 
complished a  notable  result.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republicans,  in  making  the  strong  nomination 
of  Mr.  Ivins  for  the  mayoralty,  made  a  weak  and 
even  farcical  nomination  for  the  district  attor- 
neyship, as  if  to  render  it  the  easier  for  the  voters 
to  split  the  ticket  and  vote  for  Jerome.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  many  thousand  Republicans 
will  do.  Thus,  there  is  strong  hope  that  the 
most  valiant  figure  in  the  public  life  of  our 
.\merican  metropolis  may  come  out  of  the  fight 
victorious.  It  is  a  biirdensoiiie  office  that  Mr. 
Jerome  holds,  ^nd  to  be  willing  to  take  it  for 
another  four  years'  term  is  an  evidence  of  cour- 
age and  public  spirit,  in  view  of  al!  the  facts, 
that  fairly  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  heroic  mold.  Mr.  Jerome  ia  not  a  man  of 
cold  calculation  or  of  far-seeing  ambition.  He 
throws  himself  each  day  too  recklessly  and  com- 
pletely into  his  fight  for  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  the  plain  people  of  New  York  to 
liave  any  time  left  for  scheming  about  bis  polit- 
ical future.  But  the  harder  he  works  at  his  tre- 
mendous tasks,  the  more  certainly  he  is  making 
himself  a  great  national  character.  He  is  young, 
and  he  will  carry  far.  The  whole  country  has 
been  following  his  gallant  fight  with  sympathy 
and  approval. 
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Philadelphia,  with  this  month's  elec- 

Fightin      tion,  faces  the  first   popular  test  of 
Philadelphia.  ^^^^     ^.^,|^     ^,^^,^1^     ^^.^     ^^y    Mayor 

Weaver  which  last  May  suddenly  stripped  the 
local  political  machine  of  its  control  of  the  city 
executive.  This  exposed  the  operations  of  the 
ring,  large  and  small.  There  was  discovered 
evidence  of  fraudulent  profits  of  |;2,000,000  to 
i|53, 000,000  in  filtration  contracts  and  land  spec- 
ulations in  boulevard  schemes.  Present  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  street-cleaning,  electric  light, 
and  asphalt  paving  are  running  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  below  prices  paid  by  the  city  under 
the  ring's  management.  To  illustrate  by  one 
small  item — ^liorse  feed  for  fire-engine  teams — 
the'  bill  drops,  under  free  competition,  from 
t200,000  to  105,000.  Graft  ruled  all,  from 
assessments  on  all  salaries,  teachers  included. 
Indictments,  beginning  with  the  filtration  bureau 
liead,  culminated  in  evidence  brought  before  the 
police  court  of  collusion  and  conspiracy  by  "un- 
balanced "  bids  on  tiling  in  a  hospital  build- 
ing by  the  former  Director  of  Public  Safety 
and  a  brother-in-law  of  the  local  boss,  who  was 
unblushingly  and  flagrantly  given  all  city  build- 
ing. The  profits  due  to  excessive  prices,  fraud- 
ulent contracts,  or  loose  inspection  are  placed 
by  competent  judges  at  not  less  than  $;3,000,000 
to  J;4,000,000  a  year,  distributed  in  various 
ways.  No  myth  is  more  baseless  than  the  view 
that  these  sums  are  ab8or})ed  by  the  little  group 
of  political  leaders  which  figures  before  the  pub- 
lic. These  doubtless  made  fortunes  ;  but  they 
are  but  almoners  and  paymasters  for  the  two 
allied  forces  which  render  their  rule  ])ossi))le, — 
the  public-service  corporations  and  the  army  of 
political  workers  and  ward  leaders,  which  con- 
stitute a  political  condottiere,  as  directly  en- 
gaged in  plunder  as  any  supporting  an  Italian  city 
tyrant  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixtecmth  centuries. 

Three  public-service  corporations, — 
^^nuoiVJd'"'  the  I'nited  (ias  Improvement  Com- 
pany, holding  the  lease  of  the  city  gas 
works  :  the  local  traction,  and  the  local  (electric 
light  company, — have  lost,  in  the  market  value 
of  their  shares  and  l)onds.  some  |s40,000.000. 
Much  of  this  is  the  fall  from  exaggerated  quo- 
tations <lue  to  speculative  operations  based  on 
prospective  })rofits  from  ring  schemers,  halteil  by 
Mayor  Weaver's  veto.  Put  much  also  represents 
the  ])lain  certainty  that  if  the  revolt  becomes  rev- 
olution, and  the  revolution  brings  a  new  civic 
policy  and  polity,  an  honest  lease  will  be  made 
for  the  city's  gas  works  two  y(;ars  hence,  redu- 
cing gas  to  the  consumer  from  jj>l  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  to  HO  cents.  The  city  traction  ccmipany 
will  In*  held  to  its  charter  obligations  and  forced 


to  reduce  fares,  and  city  arc  lights  will  be  re- 
duced in  yearly  cost  from  J 103  to  J65, — a  fair 
rate.  The  public  service  corporations*  stake  is 
no  larger  than  that  of  the  leading  railroads  which 
hold  Philadelphia's  gateways.  They  do  not  os- 
tensibly enter  the  struggle,  but  they  profit  by  an 
alliance  with  the  State  and  local  machines.  Five 
powerful  corporations — railroad,  gas,  transit, 
and  electric  —  are  in  touch  at  every  point, — 
passes,  employment,  contracts,  organized  votes, 
and  specdal  favors  with  the  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand voters  which  works  the  polls.  By  places 
not  merely  in  the  city  government  (now  freed), 
but  in  these  corporations, — by  petty  grants,  and 
by  infiuencing  banking  capital,  contractors,  and 
professional  men, — a  strong,  compact,  disciplined 
force  is  supported  and  paid.  Its  ramifications 
penetrate  every  field,  —  education  and  charity 
(for  both  are  subsidized),  the  courts,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  labor  unions. 

The  real  issue  before  Philadelphia  in 
Present  its  comiug  election  is  no  mere  strug- 
/saue.  gig  ^Q  punish  fraud,  reduce  expendi- 
ture, and  improve  administration,  though  all 
theses  are  involved,  but  whether  the  general  body 
of  citizens  can  free  itself  from  a  tyranny  based 
on  the  alliance  of  the  public-service  corporations, 
the  machine  leaders,  and  the  ward  workers. 
When  sudden  revolt  first  emote  the  m^achine,  in 
May,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  gen- 
eral body  of  ward  workers  would  follow  the  city 
administration  and  the  Republican  local  organi- 
zation pass  under  Mayor  Weaver's  control.  But 
these  workers  are  as  much  opposed  as  their 
leaders  to  honest  competitive  examinations.  A 
ch(»ck  to  fraudulent  contracts  has  forced  the  dis- 
charg(.>of  some  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
men,  creating  dissatisfaction. 


Houf 


A  reaction  was  inevitable.  It  has 
R^'orm  Is  couie  in  the  struggle  of  the  ma- 
Working.     ^j^-j^^  ^^  retain  power.     But  it  faces 

for  the  first  time  an  aroused  city.  A  city 
party  has  been  formed.  It  lias  met  a  most  un- 
exp<icte(l  success  in  organizing  1,100  election 
districts.  By  concerted  eilort  and  the  threat 
of  arrest  it  has  swept  from  the  registry  56,000 
names  plainly  fraudulent.  With  the  police  sup- 
pressing fraud  instead  of  abetting  it,  an  honest 
election  is  possible.  The  (^ity  l*arty  convention 
to  nominate  a  ticket  was  an  amazing  exhibition 
of  civic  enthusiasm.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
small  householder,  the  clerk,  and  the  young 
professional  man  rallied  to  the  new  crusade. 
All  the  forces  in  the  citv  that  make  for  better 
things  are  united  as  never  before.  Tlie  machine 
(forced    to  withdraw  a  ticket  of  heelers)  has. 


ited  from  a  famou 


■  of  Davy  Crockett.)— From  the  Xorth  AnurU:an  (PblladelpLla). 


ihrougli  a  "citizens'  committee,"  secured  Domi- 
iiees  at  least  personally  respectable.  Mayor 
"Weaver's  policy  of  gaining  money  for  public 
improvement  by  economy  and  honesty,  and  re- 
fusing new  loans  for  lesser  purposes,  tliat  the 
city  may  be  in  a  position  to  force  a  reduction  on 
the  priue  for  gas  two  years  hence  by  having 
credit  enough  untouched  to  take  up  the  United 
Gas  Company's  lien  on  the  city  works,  has  made 
it  possible  to  assert  that  improvement  has  been 
deliberately  '■  obstructed.''  Should  Philadelphia 
now  vote  against  the  ring,  next  winter's  election 
of  City  Councils  will  see  the  end  of  the  local 
machine,  and  the  State  election  next  fall,  choos' 
ing  a  governor  and  a  legislature,  will  bring  near 
the  defeat  of  the  most  powerful  State  machine 
in  the  land.  Signs  of  revolt  are  already  appar- 
ent all  over  the  State,  and  have  taken  organized 
aliapc  in  several  counties. 

n  nr  jerse      ''''^  State  of  New  Jersey, — which  lies 
ond  t/i(      between  Mew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Co'po'Btions.  ^^^2  which  in  its  political  and  indus- 
trial life  is  more  or  k'ss  intimately  associated 


with  both  of  those  great  cities, — grows  constant- 
ly in  manufacturing  wealth  and  in  complex  con- 
ditions of  population  ;  and  its  public  problems 
have  become,  in  their  way.  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  the  two  great  commonwealths  with 
which  it  is  associated.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  in  recent  decades,  New  Jersey,  both  in 
its  State  aSairs  and  in  its  municipal  and  county 
government,  has  been  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of 
a  corrupt  ring,  but  again  and  again  revolt  has 
lifted  its  bead,  and  sometimes  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  recent  weeks,  millions  of  people  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  have  had  their  at- 
tention called  to  the  fight  of  a  young  political 
leader,  Everett  Colby  by  name,  against  a  power- 
ful combination  of  politics  and  public -service 
corporations  that  has  ruled  the  more  populous 
part  of  the  State  from  Newark  as  a  center.  Mr. 
Colby  is  merely  running  for  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate  ;  but  hia  nomination  and  his  campaign 
have  meant  the  smashing  of  a  machine  that  has 
been  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  scope 
of   its  operations  that   the  whole  country  can 
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boast.  The  significance  of  tlie  situation  liea  in 
tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Colby  is  loading  a  successful 
figlit  against  the  absolute  control  of  local  and 
State  government  by  rich  ci)r[)ora lions  which 
have  managed  party  machines  as  an  adjunct  of 
their  business.  It  is  a  contest  that  goos  to  the 
very  foundation  principles,  and  it  ia  therefore  to 
be  looked  upon  as  part  and  piirrel  of  the  great 
national  movement  whii'h  is  likely  to  find  its  cul- 
mination at  Washington  this  winter  in  the  contest 
over  the  proposals  of  Frcsidont  itoosovelt. 


EVERETT  COLBY 


THII  RA|LROAD  MATH  STEM 

»T5,000_rYE^^FOH|TH[RTY  YEARS 

thTs  property 

$9  p'Eprj'irooo 

MAJOR  LENTZ^.SSS.'SJS: 


g^j^        In  Chicago,  municipal  elections  are 

and  M*  nr«t  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  public 
""*'  issues  just  now  under  discussion  there 
are  not  to  be  brought  this  month  to  the  test  of  the 
ballot-box.  When  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected  on  a 
ticket  demanding  the  immediate  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  street-railroad  syBtem  of 
the  city,  it  was  the  prediction  of  this  magazine 
that  he  would  find  the  task  beset  with  too  many 
difficulties  for  realization.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago had  fought  their  fight  against  corporation  in- 
fluences, and  had  won  the  victory.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  constitute  the  only  relief  froro 
undue  corporation  influence,  or  from  inadequacy 
in  the  rendering  of  public  services.  The  City 
('ouncil  of  Chicago  has  failed  by  a  decisive  vote 
to  support  Mayor  Dunne's  policy.  A  test  vote 
of  the  City  Council  was  had  on  October  16,  and 
it  stood  37  to  27  against  municipal  ownership. 
A  standing  committee  of  the  council  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  street-railway  companies 
with  a  view  to  granting  an  extension  of  their 
expiring  franchises.  Mayor  Dunne  sent  to  the 
council  an  order  directing  that  such  negotia- 
tions should  cease.  The  vote  in  question  was 
upon  approving  the  mayor's  order,  and  was 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  majority  favored  the 
granting  of  some  kind  of  franchise.  The  coun- 
cil has.  however,  pledged  itself  not  to  pass  any 
franchise  ordinance  without  first  having  submit- 
ted the  measure  and  secured  public  approval  at 
the  polls.  The  question  has  been  so  thoroughly 
canvassed  that  there  is  no  danger  that  any  fran- 
chise will  be  granted  for  an  unduly  long  term, 
or  that  the  interests  of  the  city  or  of  the  people 
will  be  sacrificed.  Thus,  quite  regardlesa  of  the 
question  of  public  ownership  and  operation,  the 

essential  things  will  have 

been  gained. 


The  moat  thor- 
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EVERETT  COLBY  BKaiV.*™™"» 


Fniaint'i  onghgoing 
Camfalgn.  mnnicipal  con- 
test of  this  aeaaon  is  being 
waged  in  San  Francisco. 
The  labor  unioDB  have  for 
some  years  been  all-power- 
ful in  that  ciiy,  and  th^ 
have  already  given  Uayor 
.SchmitE,  formerly  of  the 
musicians'  union,  four 
years  at  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government. 
They  have  now  pnt  him  in 
nomination  for  a  third 
two  ■  year  term.  At  the 
outset  of  his  first  kdmin- 
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ietration,  it  was  generally  believed  that  hie  in- 
tentioDB  were  excellent.  He  soon  fell,  however, 
under  influences  that  were,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  He  seemed  lacking 
in  independence  of  judgment  and  in  a  stern  sense 
of  official  duty.  In  many  respects,  the  affairs  of 
the  city  have  been  cairied  on  in  a  lax  and  scan- 
.  dalous  fashion.  It  is  charged  that  there  has 
been  corruption  and  graft  on  a  large  scale.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  risen  with  ail  their  energy  to  see  if  a 
better  state^f  things  cannot  be  brought  about. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  joined  hands 
in  a  fusion  movement,  led  by  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  John  A.  Partridge  by  name,  who  heads 
the  ticket  as  candidate  for  mayor.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge at  present  holds  the  office  of  city  attorney, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  as  mucb  fearless- 
ness and  independence  as  Mr.  Folk  was  reputed 
to  have  had  in  St.  Louis,  or  as  Mr.  Jerome  shows 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Partridge's  supporters  declare 
that  this  is  a  campaign  against  graft,  and  nothing 
else.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  show  working- 
men  that  there  is  no  real  division  between  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  people  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  claimed  that  all  those 
elements  of  the  community  that  are  adverse  to 
decency  and  order  are  supporting  the  existing 
rigime.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  emergence 
of  new  men  of  high  character  and  splendid  re- 
sources of  courage  and  ability  above  the  political 
horizon.  If  Mr.  Partridge  is  elected  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  he  will  soon  become  a  man  of  mark, 
and  the  whole  country  will  Gnd  itself  hopefully 


IUTOBDCNHB,0r  CHICAOO,  Al 


From  the  Tribune  iChlogo). 


watching  his  career.  The  real  control  of  the 
Union  Labor  party  which  backs  Mayor  Sclimitz 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd  lawyer  named 
Abraham  Ruef;  The  success  of  that  party  in 
two  previous  elections  was  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  electoral  situation  was  split  up 
with  several  tickets  in  the  field.  This  year  the 
support  of  Partridge  as  against  Schmitz  is  so 
general  and  solid  that  there  seems  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  B 


j.^^  There  has  been  manifest  in  the  State 
Oiiio  campaigns  an  endeavor  to  utilize  the 
"'"  uprising  of  the  people  against  bosBism 
and  corporation  influence  in  politics  for  the 
benefit  of  one  candidate  or  another.  Thus,  in 
the  Ohio  cocCesC,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  Hon.  John  M.  Pattison,  opened  his 
campaign  with  a  declaration  as  follows  :  "  It  is 
a  battle  on  State  issues  alone.  It  is  a  battle  for 
clean  politics,  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  against  bossism  and 
graft."  Mr.  Pattison  arraigned  Governor  Her- 
rick  "  for  his  subservience  to  the  great  boss  of 
Ohio."  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Ohio  is  not  benefited  in  the  estimation 
of  good  Buckeye  citizens  any  more  than  it  is  en- 
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joying  enlianced  reapoct  from  tlie 
large  by  reason  of  the  control  of  its  affairs  which 
lias  now  been  gained  by  Sir.  Cox,  wlio  was  for- 
merly the  boaa  uf  Cincinnati  alone.  Ohio  Re- 
publicanism has  prudnced  some  great  men,  and 
has  much  in  its  history  and  record  to  be  honestly 
commended,'  and  U  overiior  Herrick  is  poraonally 
an  attractive  figure,  both  in  jiublic  and  iu  pri- 
vate, wlio  wins  ilio  hearts  of  nifn  by  his  estima- 
ble 'jiialitit's.  Hut  there  has  come  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Ohio  Republicanism  tliat  lias 
led  many  a  judicious  member  of  the  liepublican 
party  in  other  States  to  remark  that  a  "thorough 
licking  "  would  be  the  boat  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  organization  over  which  Mr.  George 
B.  Cox  now  exercises  his  dictatorship. 


It  it 


istortune 


s  Governor  Herric 
Mal'ta  to  have  obtained  tlie  support  and 
""""•*''"■  good-will  of  the  boss  at  a  time  when 
it  would  have  been  better  on  nil  accounts  for 
him  to  have  stepped  out  into  the  open  field  as 
the  antagonist  of  bossism  and  a  leader  of  a  luovn- 
ment  to  deliver  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio 
from  ita  present  thraldom.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  from  the  position  at  first  of  merely  accept- 
ing the  consent  of  Cox  to  Governor  Herrick's  re- 
nomination  the  governor  and  his  friends  should 
have  been  driven  to  the  step  of  defending  Cox 


"Anil  KiiiK  Cnnutp.  lirinK  <i\-(pr]H'rfluiidird.  fori'il  fiirtli 

to  thP  *h0Ti'  anil  <n  n  loiiil  vtileu  HiAhi:'  utiln  tlie  tliii-  u>ni- 

ninndlni:  llml  II  slionid  rwcdi-.    But  t.lip  wnvca  lient  upon  tlit 

KiniCMilliutliv  wu  forcDil  In  flee."-  Old  Legend. 

Prom  till;  Lro'lcr  (ClvvtUnd.) 


from  the  platform  and  declaring  him  to  be  a 
good  Republican  and  no  woi-se  a  boaa  tliui  tiie 
Democratic  Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleveland.  THw 
attempt  of  the  Republican  war-horses  to  force  « 
campaign  on  the  tariff  and  other  national  iama 
flatly  failed.  ostTecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senators  Dick  ami  Foraker  were  taking  pod- 
tions  reganled  as  out  of  liarmony  with  the  viewi 
of  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  good  year 
for  Republicans  in  Ohio  or  anywhere  else  to  at- 
tempt to  make  election  capital  by  turning  Uieir 
campaign  into  a  rebuke  of  the  President  for  de- 
siring some  revision  of  the  tariff  and  for  stand* 
iiig  firmly  by  his  demand  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  and  the  control  of 
corporations.  Ohio  seems  to  have  a  normal  Re- 
publican majcirity  of  about  two  hundred  thon- 
saiid.  and  it  is  scarcely  l>o  be  expected  that  Qia 
Doijocrats  could  this  year  win  in  the  face  of 
that  fact,  and  of  President  Roosevelt's  popular- 
ity. But  they  will  make  gains.  It  ia.  not  that 
the  (.>hio  Democrats  are  better  than  the  Ohio 
Republicans,  but  that  the  Bepublican  party  ia 
the  one  that  holds  the  reins,  and  iajt^erefore 
subject  to  criticism.  Sooner  or  later,  ijie  party 
must  rid  itself  of  Cox  and  all  his  matliodB,  and 
start  afresh  on  clean,  lionest  principlaB,  or  ebe 
go  down  to  deserved  and  ignominiona  defeat 
i'hat  this  feeling  is  strong  throughout  Ohio  there 
are  many  evidences.  Many  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  local  offices  feel  tfaemselTes  strong- 
ly handicapped  by  the  reproach  that  the  Cox 
machine  has  brought  upon  the  once  honorable 
name  of  tlieir  party.  Whatever  may  ba- the  out- 
come of  the  voting  in  Ohio  on  the  seventh  day 
of  this  month,  it  is  certain  that  a  close  analysis 
will  show  a  strong- undercurrent  of  revolt  against 
the  subjection  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
domination  of  an  odious  boss  backed  by  those 
corrupting  influences  that  have  in  so  many  of 
our  .States  and  communities  made  politics  the 
servant  of  business  corporations.  ^ 

ecentnfic  ^'"^  campaign  in  MasBachuaetti  has 
QufHiofii  la  l>een  comparatively  free  from  the 
anathaietti.  ^.jjarges  of  bosaiam  and  cormption  that 
have  characterized  this  season's  politics  elsewhere. 
Doubtless  Maesachusetts  is  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  commercialism  in  politics,  but  corrup- 
tion and  graft  are  not  in  control  there,  sa  in  some 
other  States.  The  present  contest  for  the  gov- 
ernorship haa  been  njarked  by  a  significant  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  ]>olicy  of  the  coantryaa 
it  bears  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Xew  England.  The  Hon.  Charles 
\V.  Hartlett.  tile  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governiirahip,  is  a  well-known  Boston  lawyer. 
He  is  making  his  contest  on  a  demand  for  prac- 
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^ciprocity  witli  Canada. 


His  views  are  expressetl 
lienefit  of  Massachu setts'  industries,  I  believe 
tiiat  Congress  should  place  upon  the  free  list 
hides,  coal,  iron  ore,  tiiniljer,  and  wood  pulp,  and 
that  duties  upon  manufactured  and  other  arti- 
cles he  reduced  wherever  possible.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  reciprocal  trade  treaties  should 
he  made  hy  this  country  with  Canada  and  other 
nations."  Tliis  declaration  expresses  the  scnti- 
iiu'nts,  not  only  of  the  Democrats  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  of  a  great  part  of  the  Republicans. 
There  was  an  effott,  indeed,  to  get  something 
of  this  specific  sort  in  the  Republican  platform. 
.\  sharp  Republican  split  on  the  tariff  question 
was.  liowever,  averted  by  the  adoption  of  a 
somewhat  vaguely  worded  compromise  plank, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  partial  victory  for  the 
reformers.  The  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  is  favorable  to 
moderate  tariff  reform  and  reciprocity  treaties, 
while  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Draper,  is  classed  with  tlie  uncompro- 
mising high-tariff  men.  The  Democratic  candi 
date  for  lieutenant-governor  is  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Whitney,  a  prominent  business  man,  whose 
addresses  in  the  campaign  have  been  influen- 
tial. He  has  argued  that  some  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Massachusetts  have  been  at  a  stand- 
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ir  governor  of  MaasaclniBettB.) 

Still  for  years  past,  and  that  their  further  devel- 
opment requires  free  raw  materials  and  better 
access  to  foreign  markets.  Last  year,  Massa- 
chusetts gave  the  Roosevelt  Presidential  ticket 
a  rousing  majority,  wbiie  at  the  same  moment 
piling  up  a  large  majority  for  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  What  it 
will  do  this  year  nobody  can  clearly  foretell. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  very  small  State, 
but  it  is  venerable,  and  its  political 
■  history  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nation's  life  been  of  more  than  local  interest. 
It  has  on  hand  this  year  a  campaign  that  opened 
late  but  is  full  of  serious  meaning  to  the  people 
of  the  little  New  England  commonwealth.  There 
are  always  two  dominating  local  issues  in  Rhode 
Island.  One  is  of  fundamental  character  ;  and  it 
will  always  be  in  the  forefront  until  it  is  settled 
in  a  modern,  logical  way.  That  issue  has  to  do 
with  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Rhode  Island  clings  to  its  early  constitu- 
tional foims.  and  its  representation  by  old  town 
divisions  has  become  grossly  unequal.  It  is  the 
sort  of  condition  that  existed  in  England  when 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  abolislied  rotten  bor- 
oughs and  equalized  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  State  Senate  is  controlled  by 
members  from  a  number  of  small  rural  towns, 
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having  in  the  aggregate  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  is  Dr.  Lucius  F. 
C.  Garvin,  who  has  already  served  two  annual 
terms  as  governor,  but  who  was  defeated  last 
year  when  the  wave  of  Roosevelt  Republicanism 
saved  the  local  State  ticket.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  whereas  Roosevelt  carried 
Rhode  Island  by  16,706  votes,  Dr.  Garvin  came 
within  856  of  reelection.  He  stands  for  a  new 
constitution  and  a  modernizing  of  the  represent- 
ative system. 


Again  the 


The  Republicans  have  renominated 
Cofpor'ationa  the  present  governor,  George  H. 
aa  an  Issue.  Utter,  and  their  entire  State  ticket 
of  last  year.  They  go  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  increasing 
the  membership  of  tlie  lower  house  to  100  from 
its  present  membership  of  72.  This  would  give 
some  additional  representation  to  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  But  they  do  not  favor  any  change 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  kept  securely  in  Repub- 
lican control  by  the  political  complexion  of  the 
rural  towns,  which  now  elect  a  majority  of  the 
88  members.  On  this  issue,  Dr.  Garvin  and  the 
Democrats  are  unquestionably  in  the  right.  The 
other  dominant  issue  in  Rhode  Island  politics  is 
that  of  ring  rule  and  undue  corporation  in- 
fluence. It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  close 
working  alliance  between  Senator  Aldrich  and 
the  group  of  Republican  leaders  and  the  power- 
ful street-railway  and  other  concentrated  cor- 
poration interests  that  have  their  center  at  Provi- 
dence. The  Democrats,  under  Dr.  Garvin's  lead, 
are  waging  war  upon  this  combination.  It  is  a 
rather  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  Democrats 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  have  been  openly 
indorsing  President  Roosevelt's  leading  policies. 
Tims,  the  Rhode  Island  Democratic  platform 
offers  Democratic  support  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  any  plans  he  may  have  for  tariff-revision, 
and  congratulates  him  upon  his  policy  for  the 
better  control  of  the  railroads.  This  platform, 
apropos  of  recent  disclosures  in  New  York, 
conies  out  strongly  for  Stat(?  as  well  as  national 
legislation  to  prevent  the  corporations  from  con- 
tributing to  political  funds.  It  also  favors  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

In  Maryland,  the  campaign  does  not 
Maryland  turn  chiefiv  upon  the  candidates  for 
Situation.     f^f^Qf^   nor  YQi  upou  national  issues, 

but  almost  wholly  upon  one  question,  which  has 
taken  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  convictions  or  the 
prejudices  of  the  voters.  The  issue  is  embodied 
in  the  so-called  Poe  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution.    This  amendment,  if  adopted,   would 


probably  disfranchise  about  thirty  thousand  ne- 
gro voters.  It  would  also  make  it  possible  for 
those  in  authority  to  exclude  many  thousands 
of  naturalized  voters  from  the  franchise  if  elec- 
tion boards  chose  to  exercise  their  powers  arbi- 
trarily. Under  this  amendment,  which  is  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  voters  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  candidate  who  appears  for  regis- 
tration on  the  election  rolls  must  be  able  to  read 
the  constitution,  or  at  least  to  explain  its  pro- 
visions when  read  to  him.  Any  person,  how- 
ever, can  be  registered  regardless  of  the  reading 
test  if  he  was  entitled  to  vote  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  or  if  he  is  descended  from  any  such 
voter.  This,  obviously,  is  meant  to  shut  out  ne- 
groes, who  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1869,  and  also  strikes  at  men  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  whose  rights  are  imperiled. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Warfield 
objected  strongly  to  this  amendment,  but  the 
Democrats  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  hy 
a  three-fifths  majority,  voted  in  favor  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people.  The  governor  is  still  op- 
posed to  it,  and  is  leading  a  considerable  elemei^t 
of  intelligent  Democrats  in  fighting  it  on  the 
stump.  The  conspicuous  leader  of  the  campaign 
for  the  amendment  is  Senator  Gorman.  The  ac- 
cepted leader  of  the  Republican  opposition  is  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Hebrew  voters  and  most  of  those 
who  are  naturalized  or  of  foreign-born  parentage 
are  against  the  amendment,  either  for  personal 
reasons  or  on  general  principles.  As  the  cam- 
paign has  advanced,  it  has  seemed  probable  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated,  in  which  case 
Senator  Gorman's  authority  would  have  suffered 
much,  while  Secretary  Bonaparte  would  have 
come  out  with  a  greatly  enhanced  political  pres- 
tiges and  witli  the  likelihood  of  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Mr.  Gorman. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  contribution 
Insurance  to  the  pending  insurance  discussion, 
Discussion,  written  frankly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  great  companies.  The  discussion  which 
began  last  winter  with  the  Equitable  revelations 
and  has  continued  with  unabated  interest  through 
the  sumrtier  and  fall  has  been  of  great  profit  to 
the  American  peojJe.  Never  before  were  the 
principles  of  life  insurance  so  thorouglily  exam- 
ined and  analyzed  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  first  phase  of  the  discussion,  as  it  was  de- 
velo])ed  in  the  newspapers  and  in  many  of  the 
magazines,  was  aptly  characterized  in  the  Atlan- 
tic MvntJih/  as  '•  the  literature  of  exposure."  But 
after  certain  abuses  of  management  had  been 
revealed  there  arose  a  persistent  demand  for  the 
<'  inside  ''  facts  of  the  insurance  business.     The 
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public  wanted  to  know  all 
there  was  to  be  known  about 
the  management  of  the  big 
companies,  but  it  also  began 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
principles  on  which  the  life- 
insurance  system  is  based 
and  the  economic  justifica- 
tion of  the  system.  The busy 
.  American  public  had  never 
before  paused  to  inquire  into 
these  things.  During  the 
past  six  months  an  immense 
mass  of  material  relating  to 
these  subjects  has  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  in  one 
form  or  another.  Much  of 
it,  doubtless,  has  been  crude 
and  ill-digested,  some  of  it 
perhaps  misleading,  but,  take 
it  all  in  all,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  general  output  has 
been  useful.  Quotations  from 
8ome  of  the  more  important 
of  the  current  magazine  arti- 
cles will  be  found  in  our  de- 
partment of  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month,"  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  ok  Re- 
views, Several  of  the  more 
valuable  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  special  journals 
devoted  to  political  science 
and  economics.  Such  topics 
as  deferred  dividends  and 
tlie  cost  of  insurance  have 
been  sficntifically  treated  in 
these  journals.  The  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Annals^  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social 
Science  at  Philadelphia,  was 
wholly  given  up  to  insurance 
perienced  actuaries  contributing  able  expositions 
of  modern  company  methods.  The  newspaper 
press  is  constantly  reprinting  and  recirculating 
iiiucb  of  this  material,  so  that  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  are  bonefiting  from  this  insurance 
agitation  io  ways  that  nobody  anticipated. 

g^^^  One  result  of  tho  insurance  exposures 
Riauiia  of  the  year  is  an  educational  cam- 
toBcOamfH.  paign  Buch  as  all  the  insurance  com- 
panies together  couM  not  have  organized.  It  is 
.  creditable  to  the  national  sanity  and  poise  of 
judgment  that  in  all  this  flurry  we  have  not  lost 
our  hea^s  or  given  up  our  faith  in  the  essential 
insurance    methods 
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work  yet  before  him  in  the  Insurance  Inquiry.   He  has  gained  the  admiration  and 

unbounded  confidence  of  the  whole  commanlty.) 
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and  practice.  Thus,  in  the  end,  more  people 
will  be  taking  out  policies,  agency  "  missionary  " 
endeavor  will  be  less  needed,  and  almost  every- 
body will  be  benefited.  The  insurance  laws  of 
the  States  will  be  improved,  public  inapection 
will  be  moi'e  thorough,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment will  undertake  some  sort  of  oversight. 
The  companies  will  observe  the  apiritof  trustee- 
ship more  carefully,  and  they  will  cease  to  main-, 
tain  scandalous  and  cormpt  lobbies  at  tlie  seats 
of  State  government.  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  New 
York  investigating  committee  are  rendering  a 
great  national  service.  Life  insurance  will  not 
be  discredited,  and  the  great  companies  will  not 
be  brought  to  grief.  But  the  business  will  bo 
improved  in  its  me'tliofla. 
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^^  1/  this  wpi-e  not  .i.icidedly  an  --off- 
Prtiittni  y''ftf  as  rcs[MM.'ln  iiHtitHial  imlitirs.  a 
'"""*■""'■  it.-iml)Iican  ['resident  would  Imrdly 
liave  choson  tiie  last  twu  weeks  of  October  for 
a  visit  to  a  numher  nf  thn  eolid  Deitiocratic 
States  of  tlie  South,  where  Im  was  everywliui'o 
to  receive:  ofliciid  courtesies  and  enthusiastic 
welcome.  N*!.\t  year,  with  the  C'onfrressionai 
eli'ctioiiB  on  hand,  it  would  not  bo  bo  fpasiUo  f-jr 
I'resiih'nt  Roosevelt  to  make  a  Southern  tour  in 
October;  but  as  inatters  stood  the  President's  trip 
last  month  was  entered  U|Km  with  every  [jromiao 
of  its  being  BUcces8{ul  and  uwiful.  It  was  well 
known  in  inivancc  that  the  President  itould  count 
u|M)n  good-wilt  wherever  he  was  goinjf,  and  it 
was  also  (iiiito  certain  that  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  expression  by  the  President  to 
fiouthem  audiences  of  his  well-known  views 
upon  desired  legislation.  lie  left  Washington 
on  the  morning  of  October  IS,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  received  with  great  acidairn  at  iiieh- 
mond,  where  he  made  an  address  of  fine  tem- 
per, from  the  standpoint  of  broad  American 
nationality. 

On  the  following  day,  he  was  wel- 
apttei't'/ami  comed  at  Usleigh  and  other  tuwns  in 
WarmWtimmt.  North  Carolina,  am]  spoke  impressive- 
ly upon  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  the  necessity  for  tlie  regulation  of  the  high- 
ways of  coinmei'ce  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  and 
etiual  treatment  of  all  citi»en8.  On  the  2()th,  he 
was  in  Georgia,  and  was  received  at  Atlanta 
with  i»opular  enthusiasm  and  evei-y  mark  of  re- 
Bpect  and  honor.  In  timt  city  he  spoke  upon 
industry,  corporate  artivity  and  business  lion- 
CBty,  and  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the  cot- 
ton crop,  cotton  oxpi  irts.  and  our  1  >riental  trade. 
Ami  so  he  prm;e*!ded,  day  after  djiy.  ad.iressing 
grt!at  audiences  anil  winning  favor  which  will 
ciinrit  for  pi-acticalpiirposeswlien  his  more  urgent 
nieasun-s  of  policy  are  brought  before  Congress 
in  thf  approaching  session.  It  was  his  expecta- 
tion, after  visiting  several  points  in  Alabiima, 
Little  Hock  in  Arkansas,  and  Memphis  in  Ten- 
nessee. topi-oOM'd  to  New  Orleans  to  speml  Thurs- 
day. October  ■JII.  [''rom  that  [Mirt  he  was  to  re- 
turn North  by  water.hiulingonthe  UW  IVcyiii/n, 
and  arriving  in  Wusliirigton  on  the  morning  of 
the  hist  day  of  i  ictol^er. 
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Secretary  Root  instead  of  .Secretary  Taft  would 
become  the  cabinet  oHiccr  more  especiklly 
cliarged  with  the  canal.  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  to  leave  the  business  where  it  has 
been,  and  the  canal  commission  will  be  kept  in 
association  with  the  AVar  Department.  It  is 
expected  that  canal  matters  will  be  much  dis- 
cussed at  Washington  this  winter.  All  the  Op- 
ponents of  the  Panama  project  are  preparing  to 
enter  upon  a  formidable  campaign  of  obstruc- 
tion. There  will  probably  be  some  kind  of  a 
Congressional  investigation.  It  is  suggested, 
by  the  way.  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal 
should  be  tlefrayed  liy  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
that  the  payments  thus  far  mado^chiefly  to  the 
Krencli  companyand  to  the  republic  of  Panama 
— should  be  included  in  a  bond  issue,  thus  al- 
lowing tlie  sum  of  %i>(i,O00,O00,  in  round  figures, 
to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

1 1  is  plain  from  the  President's 
for  speeches  that  he  has  not  given  up 
Congrtia.  (.[^g  intention  of  presenting  his  rail- 
road-rate measure  as  the  foremost  subject  for 
legislation  duriug  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  raili'oad  men  are  admitting  the  evils 
of  rebates,  jirivate-car  lines,  and  various  other 
devices  by  which  the  Imlders  of  railway  shares, 
on  the  'one  hand,  and  the  general  public,  on  the 
other,  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  defrauded 


but  are  not  expected  to 
make  a  report  until  after  further  study  and  con- 
Buluuion.  Tlier<'  were  adoat  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  State  l>eparlment  would  take  over 
the  direction  of  Panama  affairs,  and  that  thus 


lY  Taft:  "VoiiUlii.ll,  Kllhu;    It's  Iiut  the  Job 
u  stniiiit  H-)tll  Ihu  piHiplf." 

From  tlic  JoNrNiiI  (MinncHpollB). 


of  tlieir  just  duoB.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  railroads 
an-  strungly  opiioaing  the  idea  of  granting  any 
i-.\tciision  lit'  tlie  pimi'ral  rste-makitiji  power  to 
the  Intei-state  Ciiiiimerop  Coiimiissinii,  or  to  any 
iithiT  pulilic  body.  Ou  that  point  tlwrn  is  likdy 
ti>  t)i.>  a  gn^at  contest  at  Washington.  Omi  of 
till'  subjects  certain  to  bo  broujrht  forward  iu  a 
pi'oniini'nt  way  is  tliat  of  the  control  by  thf;  !oA- 
eral  ^rovi'mment  of  insurance  biisini'ss  in  its 
iaryi'r  aspects,  (.'onfjress  will  alsc  linve  its  at- 
tention broufrht  tc.  till-  evil  of  political  Contribu- 

As  respects  foreign  afliiirs.  the  Ven- 
rfn-lgu  e/.U.;lan  .inestiun  will  alsu  probiibly 
1""t"""'-  in  s.>ni<' form  claim  the  atlvnlion  of 
r.^ngre^s.  The  same  thing  muv  be  *iid  ..f  Santo 
lK.riiing.i.  where  the  rresidoTit'liNH  entered  upon 
a  |".lifv  that,  in  our  n|.inion.  sliL.uld  hav.;  the 
full  suppoi-t  -i  the  ^<-n:iU:  Arbiiralion  treaties 
will  I..-  urged  iip..n  the  Senjiie,  and  h.  snme  ex- 
tent thi>  ijuestinn  of  tarifT-rcvisinn  and  reciinii- 
fitv  iiinst  be  brought  under  dis.ussic.u.  (inr 
Oriental  trade,  <.ur   relau,,ns  wiih  fhina.  i.husrM 


of  tho  inimijjtration  problem,  and  many  other 
matters  of  great  importance  will  be  pressed 
HlHJii  the  attention  of  the  law-making  body. 

...  It  is  with  I'egret  that  it  becomes 
siatthood  nocessarv  to  call  attention  again  to 
*'""""*""■  the  deapi'rate  elbirt  that  will  be  nia.ie 
ti>  force  Aris-.ona  and  Xew  Me-";ico  into  tho 
I'niiin  as  Heparate  Htatea.  Ai  this  moment, 
wlien  the  jxditical  activities  of  the  corporations 
are  arousing  so  Tinieh  indignant  criticism,  it 
would  be  well  if  certain  railway  and  other  cor- 
porato  interests  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  prujier  fniictions  and  cease  tlieir  endeavor 
to  detenninc  re.snlts  in  a  constitutional  matter 
of  such  profound  imimrtance  as  tho  admission 
of  new  Stag's  lii  the  Tnion.  Arizona  and  New 
Sle.fico  ought  under  no  circumstances  lo  be 
adniitteil  separately.  As  one  State,  they  shonlil 
now  he  brought  into  the  Union  at  the  earliest 
I'ossible  dab',  in  onier  to  end  the  agitjition.  and 
in  order  lo  enable  tbem  to  adjnst  tliemselves  to 
the  new  situation.  'Rie  same  thing  is  true  of 
Oldalioma  and  the  Indian  Territory." 
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''aalltil^!  tlie  yellow-fever 
experience  of 
New  Orleans,  and  tlie  delay 
of  the  work  at  Panama  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  sani- 
tary conditions  on  the  Istli- 
mna,  our  readers,  we  believe, 
will  find  particularly  timely 
the  two  articles  which  we 
present  this  month  on  the 
sanitary  methods  by  which 
Japan  has  preserved  the 
health  of  her  fighting  men. 
Dr.  S.  SuBuki,  who  is  one  of 
the  surgeon -generals  in  the 
imperial  Japanese  navy,  ad- 
dressing the  Amerit-an  Mili- 
tary Surgeons'  Association 
at  Detroit,  on  Septenilier 
■JC,  ascribed  Japan's  military 
success  more  to  her  skill  in 
preventing  disease  than  to 
the  fighting  qualities  of  ber 
men.  Dr.  .Suawki  tells  us  in 
detail  the  methods  of  sani- 
tation employed  in  the  Jap- 
anese navy.  Dr.  Ijuuis  L. 
Seaman,  in  his  address  at 
Detroit,  made  a  plea  for  bet- 
ter-equipped and  more  thor- 
ough medical  service.  The 
accompanying  cartoon, 
which    was    printed    at    the 


time,  refers  to  his  indict- 
ment of  Occidental  medical 
army  service.  Dr.  Seaman, 
in  his  tribute  to  the  health 
equipment  of  the  Japanese 
army.fijundonanotherpage 
this  month,  makes  s  few 
comparisons  which  are  not 
to  the  credit  of  conditions 
in  our  own  military  forces. 
Ilr.  Seaman  maintains 
that  red  tape  has  tied  the 
hands  of  (.'olonel  Gor- 
gas,  this  able  sanitary  ex- 
pi-rt  lit  Panama,  and  bo  f»r 
rendi-red  almost  futile  his 
l>est  efforts.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  here  that  Presi- 
dent lioosevelt  is  quite 
aware  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Panama,  and  that  in  the 
reorjrnnizati'in  of  the  com- 
)  importance  of 
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Colonel  Gorgas'  work  has  been  recognized.  The 
announcement  at  the  recent  Paris  Tuberculosis 
Congress  of  a  new  actual  cure  for  tuberculosis, 
the  discovery  of  Dr.  Behring,  a  German  pro- 
fessor, while  not  yet  definitely  described,  prom- 
ises much  for  mankind.  An  important  meeting 
in  Washington,  early  in  October,  was  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Congress,  at  which  were  repre- 
sented twelve  American  republics,  and  at  which 
the  subject  of  uniform  quarantine  regulations 
was  discussed.  This  congress  is  treated  further 
on  another  page  this  month. 

_.    .         When  the  recent  Zionist  congress  at 

Zionism        T-i        ,  1     ,  »^. 

and  American  liasel  accepted  the  report  of  its  spe- 
judaism.  ^^^^  committee  declining  Great  Brit- 
ain's Uganda  colony  offer  (the  report  was  out- 
lined in  this  department  for  July)  and  voted 
that  the  proposed  autonomous  Jewish  state  must 
be  in  Palestine,  tliat  eminent  Jewish  writer, 
Israel  Zangwill,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  an- 
nounced their  secession  and  declared  that  a  new 
organization  would  be  formed.  They  have  now 
formed,  in  London,  the  Jewish  Territorial  Or- 
ganization, which  will  have  branches  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  has  for  its  object,  not  an 
attempt  to  reoccupy  Palestine,  but  the  creation 
of  an  autonomous  Jewish  colony  (preferably  un- 
der the  British  flag)  where  it  will  have  some 
•chance  of  success, — if  not  in  Uganda,  thearelse- 
where.  While  this  project  is  interesting  He- 
brews all  over  the  world,  but  British  Hebrews 
in  particular,  American  Judaism  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  Noteworthy  as  has  been  the  success  of 
the  American  Hebrew  in  commerce  and  finance, 
his  contributions  to  the  more  ideal  phases  of 
American  citizenship  have  been  no  less  remark- 
able, and  there  is  very  interesting  reading  in  the 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  Jew 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by  Mr.  Max  J. 
Kohler,  honorary  secretary  of  the  working  com- 
mittee on  the  celebration  and  a  prominent  He- 
brew lawyer  of  New  York,  which  forms  one  of  our 
features  this  month  (page  556).  In  addition  to 
the  special  services  of  a  secular  nature  in  con- 
nection with  this  celebration,  appropriate  reli- 
gious exercises  are  to  be  held  throughout  the 
United  v^^tates,  in  every  Jewish  Sabbath  school, 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  immediately  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Intervention   by  the  United    States 
Political      Government  in  the  domestic  politics 
Quarrels.     ^^  Cuba,  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  presidential    election   campaign, 
was  a  possibility  discussed  by  both  Cubans  and 


Americans  last  month,  but  particularly  by  the 
former.  The  arrival  in  New  York  of  Jos^  Mi- 
guel Gomez,  governor  of  Santa  Clara  province 
and  candidate  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party  for 
the  presidency,  in  flight  from  what  he  terms 
the  assassination  policy  of  the  government,  has 
called  attention  anew  to  the  unsettled  political 
conditions  in  the  island  republic.  Mr.  Gomez 
subsequently  withdrew  his  name  from  the  Liberal 
ticket,  because,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  useless  to  op- 
pose the  methods  of  the  government,  which  are 
<'  those  of  South  America,  in  opposing  to  peace- 
ful citizens  the  rifles  of  the  public  forces."  The 
local  elections  which  recently  took  place  in  Cuba, 
preliminary  to  the  presidential  election  of  De- 
cember, indicate  that  President  Palma  will  be 
rechosen  by  a  substantial  majority.  Mr.  Gomez, 
however,  charges  President  Palma  and  the  gov- 
ernment party  in  general  with  intimidation  and 
assassination.  The  Palma  government,  he  con- 
tinues, has  brought  the  island  to  the  verge  of 
financial  ruin,  and  since  there  is  no  hope  for 
fair  play  at  the  election  in  December,  the  United 
States,  empowered  by  the  Piatt  amendment, 
should  intervene  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and 
the  Cubans  themselves.  Americans  who  have 
followed  the  acts  of  President  Palma,  however, 
and  know  his-  character  will  be  slow  to  believe 
that  he  has  any  designs  to  put  down  by  force 
of  arms  any,;'TCgitimate  opposition  to  himself. 
Riots  and  improper  agitation  methods  there  un- 
doubtedly have  been  on  both  sides,  but  there 
will  have  to  be  more  serious  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  anarchy  or  tyranny  before  the  United 
States  Government  can  be  brought  to  even  con- 
sider interference  in  Cuban  politics.  A  matter 
of  real  interest  to  Americans,  as  has  already  been 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  is  Cuba's  pending  trade 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  agitation  on 
the  part  of  powerful  commercial  interests  in 
the  island  for  the  establishment  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

^  It  would  appear  as  if  the  Venezuelan 

American  tangle  were  about  to  receive  another 
Affairs.  twist.  President  Castro  is*  at  last  in 
serious  diflBculties  with  France,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  October  that  a  flying 
squadron,  consisting  of  sereral  cruisers  from 
France's  Caribbean  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Bevoe  de  Lapeyrere,  would  make  a 
demonstration  against  La  Guayra.  France  has 
real  interests  in  Venezuela,  which  have  been 
jeopardized  by  President  Castro's  recent  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  understood  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment is  in  complete  accord  with  France's 
purpose  in  this  matter.  From  the  rest  of  the 
continent  of  South  America  come  reports   of 
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peace  and  prosperity,  with  the  exception  (only  a 
temporary  one)  of  the  city  of  IJuenoa  Ayres, 
which  haa  been  for  weeks  the  center  of  a 
.  BerioTiB  strike  of  street-railway  eiiiployeea. 
Chile  anil  Bolivia  have  pomo  to  a  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  provinoe  of  Anto- 
fagasta.  taken  from  the  latter  country  in  the 
Chilean- Peruvian -Bolivian  war  ending  in  188;-!. 
The  Peruviana  still  smart  under  tlje  loss  of  their 
two  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  liut  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  these  are  finally  lost 
to  them,  and  are  coming  into  more  frltmdly  re- 
lations with  their  former  enemies,  the  Chilenos. 
Ecuador  has  a  new  president,  who  tuok  office  in 
September.  He  is  Seilor  Don  liiznrdo  Garcia, 
who  some  years  ago  attained  international  fame 
by  his  dexterity,  wliile  in  London,  in  convert- 
ing the  external  national  debt  of  his  country. 
We  print  his  portrait  lierewith.  as  that  of 
a  representative,  progrt-ssive  South  American 
Btatesmap,  ^Ve  ouglit  to  know  more  al'out 
Ecuador,  and,  indeed,  about  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  This  republic,  which  is 
aboat  the  siao  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jiexico.  fur- 
nishes the  greater  jiart  of  the  world's  supply  of 
cocoa.  It  also  makes  tlie  well-known  i'anama 
hat,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  passes  through  the  Isthmus  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Affaiia  In  ^"  British  politics,  tho  burning  ques- 
tht  unii€ii  tion  is  still  the  approaching  dissolu- 
Kingdom.  ^^^^^  ^j  Parliament  and  the  advent 
of  the  new  ministry.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificaut  indications  that  t)ie  Unionist  govern- 
ment is  fearful  of  its  fate  is  the  announcement 
recently  made  by  the  British  treasury  oflicials 
that  the  government  would  provide,  before  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  an  additional  :i<IU,000,- 
000,  and  woidd  issue  land  stock  during  1906  in 
amounts  to  produce  t'J",  000,001)  in  cash,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Wyndham 
Land  I'urcliaae  Act  in  Ireland.  This  is  prob- 
ably with  a  view  to  conciliating  the  landlords, 
who  are  uiostly  moderate  Unionists.  The  act 
of  iyo:f,  fathered  ami  carried  through  by  Mr. 
Wyndltaiii,  who  pn^ceded  Mr.  Walter  Hume 
Long  ns  secii'tary  lor  Ireland,  aimed  to  bring 
abimt  the  ri'Stnraiion  to  the  Irish  [lens.intry  of 
the  land  now  hidd  almost  exclusively  by  absentuo 
landliirda.  Thit*  prciji-ct  has  not  tieen  a  success, 
cbiefiy  for  reasons  which  nni  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Uusscll,  M,P,.  on  page  r,!'!  of  this 
issue  of  the  Ukview.  A  graphic  description  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  rural  Ireland  to-dav 
is  set  forth  by  Mr.  riummrr  F.  Jones  in  this 
number  of  the  Kkview,  to  which  we  refer  ciur 
readers  for  a  full  statement  of  the  Irish  problem. 


An  interesting  caniiiaign  for  the  institution  of 
a  universal  penny  jiosiagu  has  been  launched  in 
England  by  Mr.  .1.  Ilenniker  Heaton,  M,P.,  and 
supported  by  a  number  of  the  must  influential 
British  public  men.  Mr.  Heaton,  in  his  plea  (ap- 
[Kjai-infT  in  the  liondon  TiMef)  for  the  rediictioa 
of  what  he  calls  -a tax  on  commerce."  1 1 opes  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter.  The  death  roll  of  the  month  in  Eng- 
land contains  the  names  of  three  men  vhoBa 
title  to  greatness  will  not  be  il  isputed.  Dr. 
Thomas  John  Ilarnardo,  ■■  the  fatlier  of  nobody'ft 
children,"  was  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  hnmani- 
tarians.  The  veteran  novelist,  George  Macdon- 
ald.  was  a  writer  of  dramatic  strength,  and  liift 
sincere  spiritual  natnre  was  devoted  to  the  canse. 
of  reform  in  society  and  theology.  iHr  Henry- 
Irving,  the  first  Knglish-speakinn  actor  to  re- 
ceive knighthood,  was  an  artist  of  sincerity  and 
virility.  We  print  an  excellent  recent  portnub 
of  him  on  another  page  this  month. 

_  .  ,  ,  In  the  readjustment  of  intornatioo&l 
Larger  politics  conset]uent  upon  the  conclu- 
Peiitic.     g;^,jj  yf  ^.^^^  j,j  ^,^^  f^,.  p^gj_  Great 

Britain  finds  herself  in  possession  of  several 
points  of  distinct  advantage.  The  renewal  of 
the  alliance  with  Japan  (we  give  the  ex&ct 
terms  on  page  'iOO  of  this  issue  of  the  ReviewX 
strengthens  her  liands  in  Asia  and  practic&Uj 
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precludes  any  danger  of  a  Ruseian  attack  upon 
India.  The  rapprochement  with  France,  while  it 
has  been  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion  in 
Germany,  has  distinctly  improved  the  British 
status  on  tlie  Continent  and  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  what  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
the  next  dramatic  movement  on  the  international 
chessboard, — an  Anglo-Russian  understanding 
which  shall  finally  fix  the  general  status  of  Asia 
and  make  some  significant  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  near  East.  There  is  Russian  sup- 
port for  thia.  The  Novoe  Vremya,  of  St.  'Peters- 
hurg,  has  even  suggested  that  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  should  Join 
with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo  in  China,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  central  Asia  should  become  subject  to  a 
mutual  guarantee  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  It  is  surmised  that  the  object  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  thus  securing  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Asiatic  questions  is  to  give 
her  a  free  band  for  nearer  projects. 

J.  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  there  are 
ant  Indian  several  thorny  points  awaiting  set- 
firoaun,,.  ii(„n^nt  |)y  King  Edward's  govern- 
ment, prominent  among  which  are  the  so-called 
Japanese  '-peril"  to  Australia  and  the  intense 
feeling  in  India  over  the  division  of  the  Ben- 
gal presidency  into  two  provinces.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  presented  to 
Foreign  Hecretary  Lansdowne  a  protust  against 
the  Australian  immigration  restrictions,  which 
close  to  the  teeming  population  of  tlie  island 
empire  the  fertile,  sparsely  populated  island  con- 
tinent of  Australia.  The  British  Government, 
however,  can  do  nothing  further  than  refer  the 
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matter  to  the  Australian  federal  ministers,  for 
it  was  the  Australian  Parliament  that  passed  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  Great  Britain  cannot  sat- 
isfy Japan,  because  she  cannot  coerce  Australia. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  number  of  Aus- 
tralians who  believe  that,  in  view  of  her  need 
for  plentiful  and  cheap  labor,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  should  be  ai^mitted  without  restriction 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Bengal  question  is 
a  racial  one.  The  Bengalese  resent  the  British 
Government's  intention  to  cut  the  presidency  in 
two,  since  it  would  divide  their  race  politi- 
cally. The  Indian  Ofiice,  however,  claims  that, 
as  now  constituted,  the  province  is-  too  large 
(its  present  population  is  over  40,000,000).  The 
proclamation  of  partition  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  Since  then,  indignation  has  grown, 
and  last  month  it  culminated  in  a  serious  trade 
boycott  of  British  goods. 

^^         After    three    months'    negotiations, 
Agrttmrnion  France    and    Germany,    it    was    an- 
Morocca.      npunced   from    Berlin  and  Paris  on 
September  28,  have  come  into  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  Moroccan  question.     The  Kaiser's 
objects   in  these  negotiations  are  officially  de- 
clared to  have  been:  (1)  In  general  European 
councils  to  assert  German  influence  ;  (2)  in  gen- 
eral African  interests  to  establish  a  precedent 
that  nothing  could  be  disposed  of  without  first 
consulting  Germany  ;  and  (3)  as  to  Morocco  in 
particular,  to  impress  the  Sultan  of  that  country 
with   Germany's  power  to  challenge  anything 
done  by  other  nations.     Somewhat  over  a  year 
ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  France,  England, 
and  Spain  agreed  that  French  influence  should 
be   predominant  in  Morocco.     Gennany,    how- 
ever, although  informed  of  thia 
agreement,  waited  a  year  be- 
fore protesting.    Then  the  Kai- 
ser went    to  Tangier  and  in- 
formed  the  Moroccan  Sultan 
that  as  one  of  the  signatories 
of  the  Madrid  treaty  he  would 
defend  the  rights  of  Morocco. 
During  the  negotiations,  the 
relations  between  France  and 
Germany,    and  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  were  threat- 
ened   with    rupture.     Indeed, 
according  to  some  sensational 
revelations    in    several    Paris 
newspapers    during    the    past 
month,  the  French  ex-premier, 
Delcasse.  had  sought  and  ob- 
tained   formal    assurances    of 
British   cooperation   with 
France    against    Germany   if 
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the  question  involved  open  rupture.  By  the 
agreement  just  reached,  Germany  wins  certain 
points.  In  general,  however,  the  viciory  rests 
with  France,  since — (I)  the  Franco- Anglo- Span- 
ish agreement  is  untouelied  ;  (2)  at  the  forth- 
coming international  conference  Germany  agrees 
not  to  oppose  legitimate  French  interests  ;  (3) 
Germany  recognizes  the  special  rights  of  France 
to  police  the  Moroccan- Algerian  frontier  ;  and 
(4)  Morocco  gives  France  the  preference  in 
financial  operations.  The  conference,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  held  some  time  late  in  Novem- 
ber, at  Algeciras,  in  Spain. 

Following  closely  upon  the  conclu- 
and  Noiaay  sion  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  came 
stpatau.     another  historic  event,  the  treaty  of 
Karlstad,  by  which  Norway  and  Sweden  agree 
to  dissolve  the  union  whicli  has  liound  them  for 
over  ninety  years  and  settle  all  their  differences. 
On  September  23.   the   Norwegian   and    Swed- 
ish commissioners,  in  session  at  the  little  town 
of  Karlstad,  about  midway  between  Christiania 
and  Stockholm,  after  many  mutual  concessions, 
signed  a  treaty 
which    was  after- 
ward  approved   by 
both  the  Norwegian 
Storthing   (October 
0)  and  the  Swedish 
Hiksdag  (October 
Hi).     Tlic<iocument 
contains    five     arti- 
cle's,   under  t!ie  fol- 
lowinghenda:  First. 
^.\rbitration.    For 
t(!u  years  ail  differ- 
encesi  arising  be- 
tween the  two  coun- 
tries which  they  are 
unable  to  settle  by 
direct  diplomatic  ne- 
iiBN.  o.  HA.vsiiiH.  gotiation  shall  liere- 

(t'ommiind.'r-ln-chlc..f  ..f  the  fcrrod  tO  the  IlagUO 

court  of  arbitration, 
provided  such  diffcr- 
ilependence,  integrity, 
country.  The  Hague 
court,  moreover,  ia  itself  to  be  judge  of  its  own 
com  [mte  I  icy  in  this  matter.  Second. — A  neutral 
zone.  This  to  be  establiabed  on  either  side  of  the 
frontier,  subject  to  jierpetual  neutrality,  except 
when  the  two  countries  are  engaged  in  warfare 
against  a  common  foe.  The  existing  Norwegian 
forts  within  this  zone  are  to  be  destroyed  or 
rendered  useless.  Third. — Grazing  rights.  For 
humane  reasons.  Swedish  T.aplandera  are  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  right  to  graze 


letrtin  army.) 


it  coni'crn  theii 
terests  of  e 


(Wbo  liBS  deciiled  tomrept  the  crown  of  Norway.) 

their  reindeer  alternately  in  each  country. 
Fourth. — Transit  traffic.  For  thirty  years  there 
IS  to  be  no  obstruction  to  import  or  export  traffic 
from  one  country  to  the  otiier,  contraband  of 
war  ahme  excepted.  Fifth. — WatiTwayB.  The 
laws  of  each  country  shall  be  applicable  to  these 
highways  within  thoir  resiiective  territoriea,  but 
vested  rights  are  to  be  resi>ected  in  both. 

*' '"  The  treaty  of  Karlstad  further  binds 
Kassian  the  rulers  not  to  cede  any  Swedieh  ' 
Aggreasian.  ^f^j-wi'i^a.n  territory  to  Ruasia,  or  to 
grant  liussia  any  coast  privileges.  Sweden 
dreads  possible  foreign  alliances  of  Norway,  par- 
ticularly a  future  understanding  with  Kuaaia, 
which  would  [ilacothe  Swedes  between  two  fires. 
For  a  long  time  the  great  (juestion  confronting 
Norway  was  that  as  to  the  form  of  ber  future 
government.  There  were  many  advocates  of  a 
republic.  After  much  discussion,  however,  and 
witlmut  waiting  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
jilebiscite.  late  in  October  the  Storthing  passed  a 
iiill  actually  offering  the  crown  to  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark.  This  prince,  who  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Tianish  heir- apparent,  is  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  King  Kdwnrd  of  Kngliind.  His  election 
will  have  to  l>e  confirmed  by  popular  vote. 
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Wh  II  ^^  "^*  Lord  Palmerston,  i£  we  re- 
Austria-  member  i.-orrectly,  wlio  once  declared 
Huagarg?  ^^^^^  ^^^^  t^cllleswig  Holsiein  question 
had  been  mastered  by  only  one  person, — an  eru- 
dite Geritiau  professor,  who  died  shortly  after- 
ward in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
question  is  even  worse  than  this.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  been  known  to  master  it.  To  establish 
a  union  and  political  harmony  out  of  a  mixture 
of  some  fifteen  different  races,  all  cordially  hat- 
ing one  anotlier,  by  means  of  an  alliance  between 
two  ostensibly  liberal  constitutions  (one  of  which 
is  really  an  absolutism),  on  the  basis  of  keeping 
down  the  majority  of  the  population  through  an 
understanding  between  two  mutually  hostile  mi- 
norities, and  all  under  conditions  which  abso- 
lutely preclude  any  logif  al  evolution  of  a  national 
character, — such  has  \n-vn  the  Austro  ■  Hunga- 
rian problem  since  tlie  famous -iM^j/fit/i,  or  com- 
promise, of  1«CT.  It  may  be  helpful  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  long-expected  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  seems  to  be  nearer 
tlian  ever  before,  to  recall  a  few  of  the  often 
forgotten  facts  about  this  dual  monarchy  which 
Americans  (incorrectly)  designate  Austria.  The 
AustroIIungarian  Empire  is  made  up  of  two 
coordinate  states,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Aus- 
tria proper  contains  seventeen  states,  each  with  its 
own  local  legislature  and  representatives  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  or  Iteichsrath,  at  Vienna. 
Hungary  is  not  one  of  these  constituent  states. 
She  has  her  own  jiarliainent.  or  Diet,  at  Budapest, 
and  no  representatives  at  X'ienna.  Austria  con- 
tains, approximately,  lli>,000  square  miles  (tlie 
State  of  Arizona  contains  113,0011),  and  its  jiopu- 
lation  is  a  little  over  -id.noo.OlKI.  Hungary  con- 
tains I2:i,0()(l  square  miles  (the  State  of  New 
Jlexico  contains  1 22, 011(1),  and  has  a  population  of 
slightly  over  l!i.finn,OnO.  Hungary  is.  therefore, 
larger  in  area.  \  ustria  in  population.  More  rad- 
ically different  races  and  reiigi'.ns  are  within  the 
dual  monarchy  than  in  any  otlier  political  division 
of  tlie  earth's  surface.  The  comjiosite  character 
of  these  populations  is  shown  in  our  diagram. 


^USTJilJl 


JiUJ^GJ\JiY 


(He  baa  recently  celebrated  his  seventy-flfth  birthday.) 

CoBatitutian  "^^^  '"'P'-''''*'  parliament  at  Vienna, 
ofiiiiPuai  in  which  Hungary  has  no  part,  enacts 
*<«,««*».     ij^„.g  f,,^  ^,,^  j.^g^  ^f  j,^^  em]>ire.     The 

Diet  at  Budapest  enacts  laws  for  Hungary  only. 
The  national  courts  are  also  separate.  There  is 
an  Austrian  legislature,  system  of  laws,  and 
judiciary,  and  there  is  an  Hungarian  legislature, 
systein  of  laws,  and  judiciary,  but  there  is  no 
Austro-Hungarian  legislature,  system  of  laws, 
and  judiciary.  The  matters  of  foreign  relations 
and  common  defense  are  under  the  supervision 
of  one  department  and  one  army.  To  make 
this  effective,  a  committee  from  each  parliament 
has  been  called  into  existence,  consisting  of 
sixty  members  from  the  Austrian  and  sixty 
members  from  the  Hungarian  parliament-  These 
committees,  known  as  the 
Delegations,  meet  annually, 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest 
alternately,  always  holding 
their  sessions  separately. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to 
agree  upon  a  war  appro- 
priation, tliey  may  come  to- 
gether to  vote,  but  there  can 
be  no  discussion  in  joint  ses- 
sion. Even  after  the  mat- 
ter of  war  appropriation 
has  been  decided,  it  cannot 
become    binding    on    Hun- 
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gary  until  ratified  by  tlie  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment. The  Emperor  of  Austria  ia  King  of 
Hungarj',  and  it  is  in  this, — whicli  to  Ameri- 
cana seems  artificial, — relation  that  the  difficulty 
lies.  Even  so  exptTienccii  and  alilc  a  manfirch 
as  Francis  Joseph  flnils  it  iinpossibl©  to  hv  at 
the  same  time  constitutional  king  of  a  country 
which  regards  all  authority  iis  proceeiling  from 
the  people  and  virtually  alisolote  monarch  of  a 
conglomeration  of  almost  feudal  states  which 
look  upon  every  popular  right  as  a  concession 
from  the  crown. 

fm  nrawnu  '^'"^  present  difficulty  arises  from  the 
till Hungntian  ileaillock  in  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
Peopit.  mgnt  owing  priuci]>ally  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  King  to  rueogni/A;  tlie  justice  of 
the  Hungarian  demaml  for  the  use  of  thc-Mog- 
yar  language  in  the  Hungarian  army.  The 
Pejervary  cabinet  was  forced  to  resign,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  owing  to  the  uniu^d  oppo- 
sition, which  impeached  the  ministry  for  un- 
constitutional appropriation  of  public  funds 
and  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Hungarian  nation — 
only  to  be  reappointed  in  Octolii'r,  with  a  new 
minister  of  agriculture.  A  coalition  of  tlie  fivi^ 
opposition  parties  under  Francis  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  great  leader  of  ISIS,  now  8(?eiiis  to 
control  the  situation.  A  proposition  advanced 
by  some  of  thi'  minor  nationalities  unilur  Ihm- 
garian  rule,  and  enthusiast icaily  supported  by 


KiN(i  OF  HcsoAiiv  {PratiH*  Jowpht :  "And  must  I  come 
tothi-V" 

Phemikh  Rakcin  Pejeeivaht  (offerliiic  Ihf  "rtifvi^r^Bl 
8uffr«i«'"  Innir) :  "Ye-i.  j-oiir  majesty.  It  is  n  bilter  .Uiw, 
but  our  IttHt  rtmedy."    From  AmiifiiUinimir  (AmHtvnlajiit. 


tlie  Socialists,  to  bring  alxiut  universal  suf- 
frage has  coinplicated  the  situation,  as  the  idea 
is  opposed  by  the  Magyars,  who  would  be  out- 
voted  if  univei-aal  suffi-ago  wen^  enacted.  The 
Emperor  is  opposed  to  the  universal  -  suffrage 
idea,  but,  as  the  only  means  of  defeating  the 
Magyar  opposition,  he  may  be  forced  to  permit 
its  adoption.  Hy  the  prorogation  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  on  October  1 0  (to  reassemble  De- 
cemln'r  1!0,  Ilungnry  finds  herself  in  a  very 
unfortunate  situation.  Owing  to  the  deadlock, 
the  country  has  been  without  a  budget  since 
January.  Taxes  may  not  be  collected,  nor  re- 
cruits for  tlie  army  voted.  It  is  evident  that 
some  way  out  of  the  present  situation  must  be 
found  at  an  early  date,  for  the  lack  of  funds 
makes  very  difficult  thu  payment  of  railway 
men,  pulilic  teacliers,  and  government  ofliciala 
generally.  All  the  able  men  of  the  nation  are 
with  the  opposition.  Besides  Francis  Kossuth, 
the  best-known  leaders  of  the  national  forces 
(now  heading  the  parties  which  have  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth)  are  :  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  leader  of  the  ultra-opposition  ; 
Baron  Banffy,  ex-premicr  ;  Count  Zichy,  leader 
of  the  clerical  People's  I'arty,  and  Count  Julias 
Andriissy,  son  of  the  late  premier. 

ji^^p^  The  second  week  in  October  saw  the 
s/z'orrsmgi'iA  actual  ratification  of  the  Rusao-Jap- 
^-"fi'"-  anese  treaty  by  the  Emperora  of  both 
countrii'B.  This  historic  document,  the  exact 
tcrniB  of  which  we  reproduce  this  month,  is  now 
l>in<lin^.  and  while  the  phraseology  is  slightly 
diiterent  from  the  guesses  heforehand,  yet  in  no 
important  particular  baa  the  newspaper  forecast 
Iwen  ]iroved  incorrect.  The  poace  treaty  leaves 
two  immense  armies  in  the  far  East,  which,  hov- 
I'vfv,  are  being  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  seat 
of  wiir,  a»  tlie  two  commanders  can  arrange  it. 
The  closi'r  the  terms  of  peace  and  the  actual 
wiuiiition  arc  considered,  the  more  evident  does 
it  bei-ome  to  the  unpri'judiccd  observerand well- 
wisher  of  both  countries  that  the  peace  of  PortS- 
iiiuiith  was  made  at  the  opiKirtune  time,  and 
that  it  is  juHt,  and  d<-Htined  to  be  lasting.  All 
the  world  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  results.  The  .Vmerican  people  sbould'be 
l)rond  of  their  I'resident  for  the  part  he  played, 
and  liertiians  will  ci'rtainly  remember  with 
niucli  gratification  the  patient  and  persistent 
efforts  of  Kiiiser  Wilhelin  to  bring  about  peace. 
Both  warrini;  nations  need.-d  \>-aee.  The  finan- 
cial and  eeonomic  resnun-es  of  Japan,  while 
not  e.\liiiust'-'d.  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
maki'  pear'e  highly  desiral.le  —  even  neces* 
sHi'v.  The  internal  uni'est  in  Russia  had  ren. 
dered  imfMtrative  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ia 
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order  to  bring  about  domestic  reforms.  In- 
deed, Count  Witte's  nest  great  task,— a  greater 
one  than  he  accomplished  at  Portsmouth, — 
would  appear  to  be  the  negotiation  of  a  real 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Kuasian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  people. 

,,  .      AH  Russia  awaits  with  intense  inter- 

fat ■■  Oemanii  eBt  and  anxiety  the  assembling,  in 

Ktfprn,,.  January,  of  the  Duma,  or  natio 
parliament.  Meanwliile,  the  campaign  of  po- 
litical education  goes  on,  despite  all  that  th 
actionaries  and  bureaucrats  can  do  to  prevent  it. 
During  the  last  week  in  September,  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  Russian  society  put  themselves 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  radical  reforms. — the 
nohlee.  the  zcmstvoists,  and  the  peasants.  At 
their  meeting  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  nobles 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  demanding 
the  separation  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government ;  equal 
justice  for  ail  classes  ;  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  state  ministers,  who  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  acta  ;  education  for  the  masses, 
with  absolute  freedom  to  establish  schools  ;  and 
entire  freedom  of  assembly,  organization,  and  the 
press.     The  aristocracy  of  Russia  and  the  Liberal 


movement  in  general,  however,  suffered  a  severe 
loss  last  month  in  the  death  of  Prince  Sergius 
Trubetakoi,  a  I'eform  leader  of  great  breadth  of 
view  and  ability.  The  Peasants'  Union,  an  or- 
ganization of  only  a  year's  growth  but  now 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  its  dele- 
gate meeting  at  Moscow,  announced  that  it 
would  enter  the  Duma  chiefly  to  proclaim  its 
demands  for  electoral  reform  and  to  organize  an 
agrarian  movement.  Most  of  the  peasants  be- 
lieve that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Russian  state  to 
take  from  private  owners  the  land  and  divide  it 
among  the  landless  peasants. 

flarf/ray  ^^<*st  significant  and  important,  how- 
Atvtadaof  ever,  was  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
the  Ztmiteoa.  ^emstvoists,  which  met  at  Moscow, 
on  September  26,  in  conjunction  with  represent- 
atives of  municipal  councils.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred delegates  attended,  and  the  presiding  ofB- 
cer  was  Count  Heyden,  who  had  presided  over 
the  previous  congresses.  The  first  notable  fact 
about  this  gathering  was  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment actually  abolished  the  censorship  on  re- 
ports of  its  proceedings.  While  holding  that 
the  Duma  will  not  give  national  representation 
in  the  true  sense,  the  zemstvo  representatives  de- 
cided to  enter  the  new  assembly  in  the  largest 
numbers  possible,  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  united  group,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty  and  equality." 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  writes  from  Moscow  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  election  campaign  for 
tliis  Duma,  which  we  print  on  another  page. 
This  stand  evidently  indicates  the  election  of  a 
large  faction  of  the  Liberals. — such  men  as 
(.'ount  lleyden,  Ivan  Petrunkevitch.  the  radical 
leader  Naboukov,  and  others,  —  in  this  first 
Russian  national  assembly.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  zemstvoists,  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
Czar's  scheme  lies  in  the  absence  of  personal 
guarantees  ;  and,  in  their  programme,  they,  in 
common  with  the  nobles,  make  demands  for  such 
guarantees.  Thoy  ask  responsibility  before  the 
law  for  all  private  individuals  and  officials  alike  ; 
immediate  recognition  of  theinviolabiUty  of  per- 
son and  domicde  ;  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and  the  press  ;  abo- 
lition of  the  passport  system  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the 
separation  of  the  department  of  justice  from  the 
other  branches  of  administration  ;  the  irremov- 
ability of  judges  ;  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ;  drastic  land-tenure  reform  ;  thorough 
reorganization  of  popular  education,  and  the  es-  ' 
tablishnient  of  state  insurance  for  workingmen. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  tactical  struggle  in  this 
coming  assembly  such  as  has  not  been  seen  for 
a  century  in  Europe. 
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mfaitst^  ^^  '^  ^''"  ^^"  '^y  "  large  proportion  of 
mnntktAtta  the  Japanese  people  that  tlic  empire 
"'■  ha.s  really  failed  in  what  alie  set  out 
to  do  when  she  went  to  war  with  Kueaia.  After 
all  the  sufferings,  burdens,  and  be reavenienta  of 
two  bloody  and  victorious  campaigns,  tlie  Jap- 
anese people  believeil  that  they  wore  entitled  to 
dictate  a  peace  the  terms  of  which  would  be 
severe  enough  to  effectually  cripple  Russian 
power  in  eaatern  Asia  and  to  give  the  whole 


empire  a  f.'elinjr  of  security  for  the  futur(^ 
They  contended  that  they  do  not  wnnt  to  have 
to  fight  Russia  again,  but  thvy  now  fear  that 
they  may  have  to.  althiiugh  tliuy  iiro  aware  of 
the  fact  tJiat  probably  never  again  will  Japan 
be  ahlo  to  tight  Russia  under  such  favoraide 
conditions.  -Many  of  tJio  luoro  progivssive  lead- 
era  condemn  the  goviTument  for  itti  use  of  force 
in  attempting  to  sujipress  the  ]X)pu]ar  agitation 
over  the  unsatisfactory  peace  terms.  In  the 
light  of  ediUirial  comment  in  the  journals  of 
Tokio.  Vokoliiima.  an<l  Owaka  .luring  the  piist 
month,  it  is  evident  thiit  the  penple  hohl  the 
ministry  responsible  and  will  demand  the  down- 
fall of  the  Katsura  caMnet  as  th.-  penalty  for  its 
ill-advised  attempt  to  throttle  puldie  ojiiuinn  by 
force.  The  government,  it  would  Si-eni.  made  a 
great  mistake  in  jid.iing  to  tin-  natural  dissatis- 
factiiin  over  the  |)eac'i  terms  ill  'Pnkio  liv  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  expression  of  this  dis- 


satisfaction in  a  legal  and  orderly  n 
the  ministry  ha<l  at  once  furnished  the  nation 
witli  a  general  summary  of  the  peace  terms  and 
a  statement  of  its  reasons  for  acceding  to  them. 
— if  it  had  ]>ublished  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  or  had  even  infonned 
the  people  that  this  alliance  would  insure  future 
IMiacc  against  tiie  aggressions  of  UuBsia. — it  is 
highly  probable  that  serious  trouble  would  have 
been  averted.  TJie  Katsura  cabinet,  however, 
which  has  conducted  a  great  war  with  such  con- 
spicuous ability  and  brilliant  success,  has  nob 
succeeded  in  the  more  difficult  and  more  impor- 
tant question  of  satisfying  the  Japanese  people. 

-hut  Acce  ta  ^'^^'^^^^  °'  Japan  all  over  the  world, 
Thtm  mio-  however,  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
""*'""*'■  that  she  took  the  wisest,  shrewdest 
step  possible  when  she  came  to  peace  with  Rus- 
sia on  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Portsmouth. 
The  Japanese  iieople  themselves,  also,  have  evi- 
dently accepted  philosophically  what  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  an  imperial  rescript 
publislieii  upon  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  the  Ja]ninew!  Knipcror  warns  the  nation 
against  pride,  and  asks  bis  people  not  to  show 
vaiughirious  boasting.     He  says  further  : 

While  iiiiiliitHitilug  niibtnry  efficiency  in  full  vigor, 
even  in  time  tit  iwoce,  it  in  ilenirable  thai  an  eament  ea- 
deaviir  Khunlil  )m  maile  ti>  attain  success  in  peaceful 
puninits,  so  tliat,  In  (>(|unL  measure  with  ita  potcer,  tbe 
prosperity  of  tlie  country  may  be  maintained  and  Ita 
[leriiiaiieMt  jirocmw  luwureil. 

Martial  law  has  now  lieen  abrogated  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  capital  has  resumed  its 
wonted  cheerful  appearance, — a  result  to  which 
■the  friendly  visit  of  the  Hriliah  fleet,  under  Vice- 
.Admiral  Hir  (ierahl  Noel,  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree.  Late  in  Hctolier,  Admiral  Togo 
i-eached  Tokio.  and  was  receiveil  with  great  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  .1  ajianese  capital  is  preparing 
a  splendid  naval  review  in  his  honor. 


cial  queations 
Anir'iiit  of  vital  import  are  jiow  pressing  for 
"■  the  consideration  of  the  Mikado'a 
government.  It  is  now  announced  that,  despite 
the  claims  of  the  Tokio  government  to  be  finan- 
cially capable  of  a  long  war.  the  struggle  Las 
proved  moi-e  costly  thiin  was  calculated.  More- 
ovei-.  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  weather  during 
the  past  Bunimer.  the  rice  and  cereal  crops  are 
expected  to  be  smaller  thau  the  average,  thtiB 
bringing  real  hard  times  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  According  to  her  own  ollicial  reports, 
also,  the  war  cost  her  T'.'.40l)  dead,  of  which, 
thanks  to  her  exceUent  sanitary  arrangements 
and   hospital    service,  only  ■iii.4tiO    perished  oj 
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!  and  wounds.  Dr.  Suzuki,  one  ot  tke 
Japanese  naval  surgeone,  Cells,  on  another  page 
tliis  month,  liow  tliese  splendid  results  were 
attained.  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Count  Okuma,  loader  of  the  Progressive  party 
and  formerly  prime  minister,  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Tokio.  early  in  October,  Ja- 
pan will  have  a  debt  of  (;1.250,000,000aBsoonft8 
sliC!  has  withdrawn  her  troops  from  the  continent. 
Un  this  the  interest  alone  will  be,  approximately, 
iT.i.OOO.OOO  a  year,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
entire  revenue  of  Japan  a  decade  ago,  and  neces- 
sitating an  additional  per  ci/u'lfi  taxation  of  t6. 
To  lift  this  heavy  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
tlie  people,  Count  Okuma  and  Karon  Shibusawa. 
president  of  the  National  Bank  and  chairman  of 
tlie  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  recom- 
mended to  the  government  a  number  of  meas- 
iirea  for  the  advancement  of  international  trade, 
industry,  and  finance,  including  the  appointment 
of  government  commercial  agents,  the  establish- 
ment of  floating  exhibitions  of  samples  and 
museums  in  foreign  ports,  retrenchment  of  gov- 
ernment expenses,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Chino-Japanese  bank.  A  numlier  of  the  Mi- 
kado's stiitesmen  are  known  to  favor  a  diversion 
of  Japanese  immigration  from  this  country  to 
Korea  and  Mancliuria.  The  former  country  is 
now  swarming  with  Jat»aneso  commercial  agents, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  tliat  a  real,  exclusive 
Jajianese  protectorHtc  will  soon  be  established 
over  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 

.  Nothing  more  significant  or  impres- 

inl'nviocZ-'  sive  has  liaj.pened  as  the  result  of  the 

scioaintii.    ,j.^j.  jj^^^y^ea  Kussia  and  Japan  than 

the  slow  but  unmistakable  awakening  of  China 


to  a  national  consciousness.  As  has  been -stated 
several  times  before  in  these  pages,  a  widespread 
and  "well-organized  propaganda  of  Western  edu- 
cation under  Japanese  influence  is  being  con- 
ducted in  China,  and  tlie  empire  is  filled  with 
Japanese  who  are  educating  the  nation.  The 
national  progressive  movement  is  spreading 
rapidly,  and  is  generally  of  an  anti-foreign 
character,  this  being  evidenced  by  the  recent 
boycott  against  American  goods.  The  boycott 
was  directed  against  the  United  States  osten- 
sibly because  of  immigration  restrictions,  but, 
to  those  who  know  China  and  the  Chinese,  its 
deeper  significance  is  that  of  the  awakening  of 
the  vast  empire  to  a  national  idea  and  to  a  con- 
ception, not  merely  of  China  for  the  yellow  race, 
but  of  China  for  the  Chinese.  The  imperial 
edict  of  July  last  authorized  four  missions  to 
visit  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  to  study  their  government,  educational 
methods,  and  industries.  These  missions  are 
now  on  their  way  through  Japan.  They  had, 
intended  to  study  American  conditions  most 
thoroughly,  b«t  whether  or  not  they  will  visit 
this  country  will  be  determined  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  relaxation  in  the  strict  exclusion  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

^  Of  great  interest  and  moment  to  the 

chintit  Western  world  is  the  plan  recently 
*"">■  adopted  for  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  army.  This  plan  contem- 
plates the  division  of  the  empire  into  military 
districts,  and  a  service  ot  nine  years  for  all 
able-bodied  males,  who  will  be  thoroughly  drilled 
and  equipped  by  modern  methods.  Within  five 
yeai-s,  this  plan  is  expected  to  give  China  a  mod- 
ern army  of  half  a  million  men.  During  the 
last  week  in  October  a  review  of  40,000  well- 
drilled,  well-equipped  Chinese  troops  was  held 
not  far  from  Peking,  at  which  many  foreign  at- 
fi tiaches  and  newspaper  correspondents  were 
present.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  significant 
to  note  the  formal  protest  made  to  the  Rus- 
sian aiid  Japanese  governments  by  the  Chinese 
foreign  office  against  those  provisions  of  the 
Portsmouth  treaty  which  provide  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Manchuria  in  eighteen  months  and 
the  right  of  both  Japan  and  Russia  to  protect 
their  respective  holdings  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  by  a  guard  of  fifteen  soldiers  per 
kilometer.  China  regards  eighteen  months  as 
entirely  too  long  a  period  for  the  evacuation, 
and,  moreover,  considers  herself  quite  com- 
petent to  maintain  order  in  Manchuria.  She 
therefore  objects  to  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  such  a  number  of  foreign  soldiers  as  this 
provision  would  permit. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  September  31  to  October  SO^  1905.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

SeptemlHjr  21. — In  the  government  prosecutions  of 
the  packers  at  Cliicago,  four  officials  of  tlie  Schwartz- 
schild  &  Sulzberger  Company  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  conspiring  to  accept  railroad  rebates. 

September  22.— United  States  District  Attorney  Mor- 
rison, at  Chicago,  announces  that  the  Government  will 
prosecute  the  railroads  for  giving  rebates  to  shippers. 

September  23.— Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Senator 
Foraicer,  and  Governor  Herrick  open  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican campaign  with  speeches. 

September  25.— The  health  authorities  of  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  agree  to  waive  quarantine  regulations  to 
permit  President  Roosevelt  to  visit  New  Orleans. 

September  28.— Representative  John  M.  Williamson, 
of  Oregon,  is  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 

Government  in  laud  deals In  an  atldress  before  the 

Ohio  Bankers*  Association,  Secretary  Shaw  urges  a 
more  elastic  currency  .system. 

September  30. — President  Roosevelt  returns  to  Wash- 
ington after  a  summer  vacation. 

October  2. — Secretary  Root  assumes  charge  of  the 
State  Department  and  Secretary  Taft  returns  to  the 
War  Department. 

October  3.— The  first  cabinet  meeting  held  at  the 
White  House  since  the  summer  vacation  discusses  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law. 

October  4. — President  John  A.  McCall,  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  testifies  before  the  leg- 
islative investigating  committee  that  his  company  lias 
paid  ^5885,000  in  five  years  to  influence  State  legislatures. 

October  5.— New  York  City  Democrats  (Tammany) 
renominate  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan. 

Octol)er  6.  —  Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  for  governor. 

October  7.  —  Massachusetts  Democrats  nominate 
Charles  W.  Bartlett  for  governor. 

October  9. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  chief  counsel  in  the 
legislative  insurance  investigation,  declines  the  Repulh 
lican  nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York. 

Octoljer  12. — Rliode  Island  Democrats  nominate  e.\- 

Governor  Garvin    for   governor William   M.    Iviiis 

accepts  the  Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  .  ..William  Randolph  Hearst  is  nominated 
for  mayor  of  New  York  City  on  a  municipal  ownership 
platform  :  John  Ford  receives  the  nomination  for 
comptroller,  and  J.  (y.  Phelps  Stokes  for  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

OctolH'r  14.— Presi<lent  R(H)sfvelt  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  F.  Powell,  Tnited  States  minister  to 

Haiti Congressman  Williams,  of  Oregon,  is  found 

guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury  in  connection  with  land 
frauds  and  sentenced  to  serve  ten  months  in  prison  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ?.')<)0. 

Octol)er  IT).— Arguments  are  heard  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  api)eal  of  ex-Senator 
Greene,  of  Hinghamton,  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  in  the  postal  cjises. 


October  17.  —  President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order 
which  enables  heads  of  government  departments  to  dis- 
charge civil-service  employees  without  filing  charges 
and  giving  hearings. 

October  18. — President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington 
on  his  Southern  trip ;  he  meets  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception at  Richmond,  Va. . .  .United  States  Senator  Pen- 
rose, of  Pennsylvania,  makes  a  bitt«r  attack  on  John 
Wanamaker  and  ex-Judge  Gordon  at  a  political  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia District  Attorney  Jerome  opens 

his  campaign  for  reelection  in  New  York  City. . .  .Rhode 
Island  Republicans  renominate  Governor  Utter. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 
September  21. — It  is  announced  that  public  meetings 
will  be  authorize<l  in  Russia,  in  view  of  the  elections  to 
the  Duma ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  obtains  permission  from 
the  Czar  to  assist  in  organizing  the  meeting.... Addi- 
tional Russian  troops  are  ordered  to  the  Baku  district. 

September  22. — Repressive  measures  against  Finland 
are  l)eing  carried  out  by  the  Russian  Government. . . . 
The  budget  for  Holland  shows  a  deficit  of  nearly  $5,000,- 

000 In  a  political  affray  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  Colonel 

Dillundas,  the  Liberal  leader,  and  the  chief  of  police 
are  killed,  and  several  of  their  adherents  wounded. 

September  23.— In  the  Hungarian  crisis,  the  Em- 
peror's ultimatum  to  the  coalition  leaders  is  rejected  by 
them The  Cuban  elections  result  in  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory for  Pre>-ident  Palma  and  the  Moderate  party. 

Septeml)er  25.— A  political  congres-s  consisting  of 
three  hundred  delegates  representing  all  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  assembles  in  a  private  house  at  Mos- 
cow, with  the  consent  of  the  authorities. . .  .The  Spanish 

senatorial  elections  take  place The  zemstvo  congress 

at  Moscow  votes  to  aid  the  plan  for  the  national  assem- 
bly to  force  the  government  to  grant  real  liberty. . .  .The 
executive;  committee  of  the  Hungarian  opposition  de- 
cides to  summon  a  general  conference  to  frame  a  reply 
to  the  Kini)eror. 

September '20. — The  Austrian  Reichsrath reassembles 

The    zemstvo    congress  at    Moscow  discusses  the 

electoral  organization  and  programme. 

SeptemlK'r  27. — In  Hungary,  the  leaders  of  the  coali- 
tion declare  that  some  jKiints  of  the  programme  laid  be- 
fore them  by  the  Phnperor  are  not  in  conformity  with 

the  constitution The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow 

demands  sweeping  reforms  in  the  department  of  jus- 
tice, and  discusses  the  proposal  for  economy  among  all 
the  nationalities  in  the  empire. 

September  2i). — AMerman  Vanghan  Morgan  is  elect- 
ed Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

OctoWr  2. — Hungarians  demand  of  the  Au.strian  pre- 
mier an  une(iuiv(K'al  explanation  of  his  interference  In 
electoral  ri'forins. 

Octolwr  H. — The  Hungarian  ministers  discuss  univer- 
sal suffrage  with  the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

October  5.— The  total  present  debt  of  Japan  is  stated 
at  $1.2.50,000,000  :  annual  interest,  i?T5.000,000. 

Octoljer  8.— Rioting  is  renewed  in  Moscow.... The 
Workmen's  Federation  having  declared  a  general  strike 
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in  Argentina,  the  national  congwaa  resolves  to  declare 
martial  law  throughout  the  country  (or  ninety  days, 

October  10. — Emperor  Francis  Joseph  again  pro- 
rogues the  Hungarian  parliament :  the  coalition  part^ 
presents  its  protests. 

October  IH.— Leaders  o(  the  Liberal  party  in  Cuba 
urge  their  adherents  oot  to  vote  at  the  coming  election. 

October  17, —StrikediMordersare  reported  from  many 

points  in   Russia Baron   Fejervary   is   reappointed 

Hungarian  premier, 

October  18.— Cosisaeks  are  employed  to  clear  the 
streets  of  St,  Petersburg. 

October  19,— The  new  Hungarian  cabinet  is  named. 

October  '20,— Troops  are  called  on  to  disperse  crowds 
at  Moscow,  where  the  railway  employees  are  on  strike, 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

September  21, — The  Cuban  Government  apologizes 
to  the  United  States  tor  the  deftlementof  an  American 

escutcheon  on  December  19 Xurwegian  and  Swedish 

conimissioners  resume  their  conference French  and 

German  authorities  resume  the  Moroccan  negotiations. 

September  33,^More  than  forty  memorials  against 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Russia  are  laid 

before  the  Emperor  of  Japan The  Venezuelan  Gov. 

ernnient  refuses  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  the 
present  French  minister,  on  account  of  his  protest  in 
the  cable  case. 

September  33,— A  complete  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  delegates  at  Karl- 

Septem1)er  34.— The  Armenians  and  the  Tatars  sign 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  at  Baku  under  the  presi. 
dency  of  Prince  Ijouia  Napoleon,  governor-general  of 
the  Caucasus. 

September  25,— The  draft  agreement  between  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  published  in  both  capitals;  Norway 
practically  concedes  the  demand  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  fortifications. 

September  36.— The  text  of  the  new  Anglo-Jaijanese 
alliance  is  made  public The  Franco-German  negotia- 
tions over  Morocco  are  concluded  anil  an  agreement  is 
signed..., The  six  great  powers  notify  Turkey  that 
their  decision  to  ansume  financial  control  of  Macedonia 
is  unalterable — Great  Britain  and  China  agree  to  a 
conference  to  conclude  a  new  Tibetan  treaty. 

Septemljer  20,— Turkey  expresHes  regret  to  Servia  (or 
the  arrest  of  Servian  subjects,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the 
demand  for  indemnity.,  ..St.  Petersburg  reports  the 
signing  of  a  new  Franco-Russian  commercial  conven- 
tion. iK'coming  effective  on  March  1,  1906. 

Septemlwr  30,— Turkey  seeks  permis.sion  of  Great 
Britain  to  expel  from  Macedonia -Mr.  James  Bryce,  who 
is  journeying  there, 

October  J,— Turkey  formally  opposes  the  scheme  of 

Ihe  Ki.v  powers  forlhc  financial  control  of  Macedonia 

The  Canadian  authoritie.^i  finally  sign  a  warrant  for 
cstrndiliou  to  the  United  States  of  Messrs.  Gaynor  and 
Greene. 

f)rtiil)er  4. — The  Japanese  proposal  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  i,i  accepted  by  Russia. 

Octol>er  .1,- A  British  cruiser  forces  the  , settlement 
of  claiina  against  Turkey  for  the  piratical  attacks  of 


October  6. — The  Japanese  and  Russian  commanders 
in  northern  Korea  are  reported  as  unable  to  agree  on 
terms  of  armistice. 

October  8. — It  is  announced  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  oppose  the  ratification  by  Cuba  of  the 
new  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  detri- 
mental to  American  interests. 

October  9.— The  Norwegian  Storthing,  by  a  vote  of 
101  to  16,  accepts  the  agreement  (or  the  dissolution  of 

the  union  with  Sweden Germany  and  Great  Britain 

agree  to  accept  conditionally  the  invitation  to  a  second 
peace  con  fere  nee — Chinese  merchants  agree  to  suspend 
the  boycott  on  American  goods,  pending  Congressional 
legislation  on  the  exclusion  laws, 

October  IB.^Fishermen  from  Gloucester  complain 
that  Newfoundland  fishermen  are  interfering  with  their 
treaty  rights. 

October  14.— -The  Panama  Government  announces 
that  it  will  pay  only  its  share  of  the  Colombian  debt  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ol  the  Isthmus  at  the  time 
when  independence  was  declared  and  conditionally  on 
Colombia's  agreement  to  repay  snms  borrowed  from 

Panama Final  ratifications  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

peace  treaty  are  exchanged  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Mikado. 
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October  16.— The  full  text  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
peace  treat;  is  publishtid  at  Tokio  (see  page  WU). 

October  IT.— BuHiness  men  of  Cuha  urjje  a  Ltminier- 
cial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Octol)er  1ft.— The  Czar  of  Russia  Issues  a  itiaiiiteBto 
on  the  ratiHcatiou  of  peace  with  Japan. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OV  THE  MONTH. 

September  21.— Mount  San  Paohno,  in  Sicily,  col- 
lapses owin){  to  Bulphur-miniug  operations;  the  town 
at  Sutena  Ih  buried. 

September  33.— A  gi'Ot  lockout  in  the  worlcs  of  the 
two  principal  electrical  enKlueerini;  firm!)  in   Berlin, 

Germany,   affecttt  S.000  workiiit^nien Twenty  thuu- 

sand  workingmen  go  on  strike  in  L6<)z.  Poland. 

September  34.- Fire  at  Butte,  Mont.,  destro)-s  the 
public  library  and  proi>erty  worth  81,350,000. 

Septemlier  26.— The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don votes  to  confer  tlie  freedom  of  the  city  on  General 
William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

September  ST.— Secretary  Taft  and  most  of  his  party 
arrive  at  Sau  Francisco  from  their  journey  to  the  far 
East. 

September  28.- The  auDken  sMamship  Chntham, 
which  had  on  board  ninety  tons  of  dynamite,  in,  suc- 
cessfully blown  up  in  the  Suez  Canal...  A  re^rvoir 
with  A  capacity  u(  2,TS0,000,0D0  gallons  is  openeil  at 
Talla,  in  Peebleshire,  giving  Edinburgh  a  new  supply 
of  water. . . .  Mr.  Wittc  arrives  at  St.  Petersburg. 

September  29.— The  second  of  the  twin  tunnel  tulws 
nnder  the  Hudson  River,  between  New  York  and  Jer- 
sey City,  is  completed Heavy  losses  in  life  and  prop- 
erty result  from  a  typhoon  iu  the  Philippines. 


SeptemIxT  ao.— The  United  States  battleship  MUtU- 
sijipi  is  launchwl  at  Philadelphia — The  Dumber  of 
men  out  of  employment  because  of  the  electrical  lock- 
out in  13erli[i,  Gurnmny,  is  estimated  at  38,000. 

October^.— The  International  TuberculoBlsCongteea 


{)ctol>er  8.— Yellow  fever  breaks  o 


t  tn  Pensocola, 


Fin. 

Octolier  n.— President  Roosevelt  confers  with  1i!*i1«tb 
In  college  athletics  with  a  view  to  iiupmrhig  standards 

The  coinmittrp  on  the  selection  of  names  for  the 

JIullof  Famehi  New  York  elect  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  Greenleaf  Wliittier,  and  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man—  A  .sunitHry  conference  of  Amerlcaa  republioa 
opens  in  Wiishiiig;toii  (see  page  .549). 

October  11.  — The  American  Bunkers'  Association 
nieetH  in  Wiuliington. 

Oct<ilier  H. — Heinery,  nf  the  French  team,  wins  th« 
seeoiid  autoumbilc  raiTi-  for  the  Viinderbilt  Cap,  oT«r 
the  Miiieiila.  I.Miig  Island,  i-onrse,  coveriugthe 389  miles 
in  4  Imurs  W  minutes,  and  S  siminds. 

OiTtoIxT  IT.— Aniln'w  Cnrnepie  is  Installed  as  Lord 
Ri-etc.r  of  Wt.  Andn-ws. . ..The  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Assofiiilion  of  Fall  III ver.  Mass..  auiiunnces  an  advance 

Octoberia.— After  the  death  by  suicide  of  Its  cashier, 
the  KiiU'rprise  Xatiniial  Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is 
closeil  by  onlcr  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrenoy ; 
prominent  Republican  imliticians  of  PeDDsylvBnl&  ars 
impiicateil  in  the  disaster  to  the  luink. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


October  20. — The  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  are  in- 
terred ill  WestminHtcr  Abbey President  Roosevelt  Is 

welcomed  by  100,000  people  at  Atlanta,  and  visits  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother  at  Roswell,  Ga. 

OBITUARY. 

September  31.— Dr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  for- 
mer president  of  Peru,  71 Frederick  Flores  Galindo, 

the  Peruvian  poet Col.  Frank  Rhodes,  M. 

September  33.— Ex-Gov.  Charles  T,  OTerrall,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 65 Col.  Ivan  X.  Walker,  formerly  comniander- 

in-chief  of  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic,  06 

Francis  H.  Peabody,  the  Boston  banker.  ~t Ex-Gov. 

Henry  Howard,  of  Rhode  Island,  78. ...Rudolf  Baum- 
bach,  the  German  poet,  64. 

September  33.— Ex-Gov.  John  M.  Hamilton,, of  Illi- 

September  34,— The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  86. . . .  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.W.  K.  Macrori,  late  Bishop 

of  Maritzburg  and  Canon  of  Ely,  T4 Dr.  Hamilton, 

Canon  of  Durham,  83. 

September  35.  —  M.  Godef roy  Cavaignac,  former 
French  minister  of  war,  53, 

September  38. —Prof.  Mortimer  L.  Earle,  of  Columbia 
University,  41. 

September  27.— Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  an  eminent 

Xew  York  lawyer  and  reformer,  73 Jacob  Litt,  the 

theatrical  manager,  48. 

September 28. — FrankBeard,  the  well-known  Amer- 


t  London  phl1nnthropl8t.  See  Mr.  W. 
>n  -The  Father  of  Nobody's  Chlldre 
OF  Reviews  for  Au^uat.  Ifm.) 


ican  illustrator,  B3 T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  the  Eng- 
lish drnmatiHt,  5U Miss  Flora  Stevenson,  chairman 

since  19U0  of  the  Edinburgh  school  l)oard,  f&. 

September  39.— Dr,  Theodore  Woolsey  Heermance, 
director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  3U. 

Octobers.- AssociateJusticeJamesMadisonBarfcer, 


o(  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  86 

Jos^  Maria  de  Heredia,  poet  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  tl3 — Dr.  William  P,  Tonry,  the  well-known 
chemist  and  toxicologist  of  Baltimore,  55, 

October  4,— Dr,  Henry  D,  Didama,  of  the  Syracuse 
University  Medical  College,  82, 

October  5,— Senator  Carlos  Walker  Martinez,  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  Chile,  83. 

October  6,— Kdhem  Pacha,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  the  war  with  Greece,  54. 

October  7.— Baron  Ferdinand  von  Richthoten,  the 
German  geographer,  72. 

October8.—Losdlnverclyde,  chairman  of  the  Canard 
Steamship  Company,  44. 

October  9.— Dr,  John  A,  Onchterlony,  of  LotiisvJlle, 
Ky.,  67. 

October  10. — Samuel  Frederick  Nixon,  Speaker  o( 
the  New  York  Assembly,  4,S. 

October  13.— Gen.  William  T.  Clark,  one  of  the  last 

surviving  major-generals  of  the  Civil  War,  74 Ei- 

Chief  Justice  Edwin  M.  Paxon,  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Supreme  Court,  81 Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw-Lowell,  for 

many  years  active  In  New  York  philanthropic  move- 
ments, ex Prince  Sergius  Troubetskoi,  Russian  Lib- 
eral leader,  43. 

October  13.— Sir  Henry  Irving,  67  (see  page  SSO). 

October  15.— Rev.  George  Thomas  Packard,  of  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass.,  61.. ,  .William  M.  Armstrong,  who 
was  attorney-general  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during 
the  reign  of  King  Kalakua. 

October  16.— Stephen  Francis  Gale,  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  Chicago,  93 William  I^ewis  Fraser,  for- 
merly art  manager  of  the  CenUiTy  Magazine,  64, 

October  17.^ — Thomas  Mills  Day,  a  member  of  the 
famous  Yale  clasa  of  1SB7,  87. 


SOME   POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 

SEASON. 


From  the  World  (Xew  York). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SE/ISON. 


f.R.  MAYOK. 


(His  rlsltors  are  Ivlns,  Hearst,  and  Jer 
From  the  Prea  (New  York). 


.—From  the  Evtning  Va"  IKew  York). 


i\  Hughea  decUoes  the  nomination  lor  mayor.)  inns  ab  thi  hailkd  khight  who  fkabs  ho 

ra  the  Bvtnlnn  TtUvmm  (New  York).  From  the  Evening  lUwrxim  (New  York). 
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From  the  ChranXctr  ( 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


e  Lraaer  (Cleveland). 


-from  the  rtortk  American  (Philadelphia). 
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le  PMt  (WMhlnaton). 


K  TANDIH  IN  THE  INTERNA^IUNAL  OAMB.— FrOm  the  TTlbWU  (ChlOSO). 


(Seated.  reodlDB  from  left  to  right :  Dr.  Joaqnfn  YeU  [Gufthnnala] ;  Dr.  D.  E.  Lavoreria  [Peru] ;  Hon.  WllllamB  C.  Foi 
[United  SlatBa):  Dr.  Ed Qsrdo  Moore  [Clillel:  Sut^eon-Oeneral  Waller  Wyman  [United  Btalea].  president  ot  the  con- 
gress: Dr.  Juan  J.  UUoatCoato  Rica];  Dr.  Juan  Golteraa  [Cubal:  Dr.  E.  B.  Bsmet  [Cuba] ;  Dr.  U.  L.  E.  JohnaoD 
(United  SUtea].) 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL    SANITARY  CONGRESS 
AT  WASHINGTON. 


THE  recent  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
South,  and  especially  at  New  Orleans,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bitter  controversy  between  tlie 
sovereign  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  what  the  latter 
looked  upon  as  unjust  and  harsh  quarantine  meas- 
Burea,  tends  to  add  increased  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Congress,  held  at  Washington,  October  9-U. 
This  body  met,  representing  twelve  American 
republics,  with  a  view  to  formulating  some  uni- 
form quarantine  regulation  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  respective  governments  rep- 
i-esented,  and  which,  while  affording  absolute 
proft'ction  against  infection,  would  do  away  with 
unnecesary  expense  and  baidship.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  a  convention  of  forty-nine 
articles  which  the  several  American  republics 
will  be  asked  to  ratify  and  enact  into  a  law. 

While  tiie  convention  deals  with  sanitary  prob- 
lems generally  and  other  matters  properly  com- 
ing before  such  a  body,  those  sections  relating 
to  quarantine  regulation  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  and  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
public  at  the  present  time.  Accepting  the  widely 
circulated  mosquito-transmission  theory,  tiie  con- 


vention replaces  the  shotgun  with  a  mosquito 
net  and  substitutes  citronelli  oil  and  kerosene 
for  the  noisome  tuciigant.  • 

It  provides,  further,  that  upon  the  entrance  of 
an  infected  vessel  into  a  port  all  fever  patients 
shall  be  at  once  removed  and  screened  in  gauze 
cages,  the  mosquitoes  on  board  destroyed,  and 
the  cargo  unloaded  by  immune  dock  hands,  or, 
lacking  these,  that  the  laborers  who  do  this  work 
shall  remain  under  the  eye  of  the  medical  in- 
spector six  days.  After  these  precautions  have 
been  taken,  there  is  no  further  detention  of  the 
vessel.  One  inspection  of  a  ship  sufEces.  The 
mails  are  to  be  allowed  free  transmission  be- 
tween the  diflorent  countries,  regardless  of  the 
health  conditions  at  the  points  from  which  they 
are  sent,  and  the  convention  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  trains  at  boundary 
lines  or  frontiers. 

To  Surgeon-General  Walter  A,  Wyman,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  the  credit  is  largely  due 
for  its  existence  and  the  results  it  has  achieved. 
The  Hon.  Williams  C-  Fox,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  has  also  taken 
a  very  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
gresB,  acting  as  host. 
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SIR   HENRY  IRVING. 
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THE   DRIVING    POWER   OF    LIFE   INSURANCE. 


BY  D.   P.   KINGSLEY. 
(Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.) 

[Last  month  there  appeared  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  review  of  the  life-insurance  situation, 
with  his  criticisms  upon  the  general  methods  employed  by  the  great  companies.  We  then  informed  our  readers 
that  in  this  month's  issue  there  would  appear  an  article  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert  insurance  man 
who  believes  in  the  general  principles  and  methods  that  have  built  up  the  business  of  several  of  the  insurance 
societies  to  stupendous  dimensions.  The  following  article,  written  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  undertakes  to  state  affirmatively  what  the  great  companies  have  achieved,  and  to 
defend, — not  the  abuses  or  faults  that  may  have  come  to  light, — but  what  he  deems  the  soundness  of  the  policies 
which  have  brought  the  great  companies  where  they  are  to-day.  It  is  an  article  th^t  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  who  are  following  the  pending  discussion. — The  Editor.] 


THE  great  American  life  insurance  compa- 
nies have  moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  liave  made  mistakes,  but  they  have  not 
trifled.  They  have  sometimes  followed  bad  judg- 
ment, but  they  have  worked  incessantly.  In 
common  with  every  great  organized  human  en- 
terprise, they  have  occasionally  developed  incom- 
petent and  dishonest  men  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  achieve- 
ments show  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  mind 
that  fine  integrity,  as  well  as  ability  of  a  high 
order,  has  controlled  and  guided  them  first  and 
last.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have  kept  pace  with 
the  very  best  developments  of  a  marvelous  age. 
The  thing  to  consider  in  estimating  the  work 
of  these  companies  is  not  chiefly  what  mistakes 
they  have  made,  or  wherein  they  have  been 
wrong,  although  in  a  life  insurance  company 
mistakes  and  wrongdoing  are  subjects  for  more 
serious  consideration  than  in  any  other  style  of 
corporation.  Still,  the  real  question  to  consider 
is.  What  have  the  companies  really  done  ?  Has 
it  been  worth  while  ?  Has  it  added  something 
to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  human  ad- 
vancement ?  Does  it  overtop  and  overwhelm 
the  errors,  the  bad  judgment,  which  are  ad- 
mitted ? 

ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    A    DECADE. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  things  that  three 
companies  located  in  New  York  City  have  done 
alone  within  ten  years  : 

First. — They  have  induced  millions  of  people, 
drawn  from  every  race,  religion,  and  national- 
ity, to  forget  their  prejudices  and  remember 
their  duties.  Cooperating  under  a  system  of 
mutual  protection  and  investment,  these  people 
have  paid  in  cash  into  a  common  fund  more 
than  $1,400,000,000. 

Second. — They  have  made  their  invested  funds 
earn  over  $377,000,000. 


Third. — They  have  paid  claims  by  death 
amounting  to  over  $430,000,000. 

Fourth. — They  have  paid  other  benefits  to 
policy-holders  amounting  to  over  $365,000,000. 

Fifth. — They  have  paid  altogether  to  the 
policy-holders  more  than  $796,000,000. 

Sixth. — They  have  in  ten  years  increased  the 
number  of  people  insured  by  over  1,200,000. 

Seventh. — They  have  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  protection  of  the  world  nearly 
$2,400,000,000. 

Eighth. — They  have  increased  their  resources 
by  over  $696,000,000,  and  now  hold  over  $1,- 
244,000,000  for  the  security  and  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  their  contracts. 

Ninth. — They  have  over  2,100,000  living  con- 
tracts, which  will  provide  their  holders,  in  case 
of  death,  with  nearly  $5,000, 000, 000. 

Tenth. — By  their  energy  and  desire  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  mutuality,  they  have  reformed 
the  life-insurance  contracts  of  the  world.  The 
life  policy  of  to-day  is  as  unlike  the  policy  of  a 
few  years  ago  as  the  machinery  of  the  modem 
cotton  factory  is  unlike  the  old  spinning-jenny. 
As  the  result  of  this — 

Eleventh. — They  have  increased  loans  to  their 
policy-holders,  which  ten  years  ago  amounted 
to  $5,000,000,  to  over  $86,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1904. 

Twelfth. — Two  of  the  three  companies  have 
devised  thoroughly  scientific  methods  of  insur- 
ing sub-standard  lives.  One  of  the  three  within 
nine  years  has  issued  and  placed  $190,000,000 
of  insurance  on  lives  more  or  less  impaired, 
lives  on  which  little,  if  any,  insurance  could 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  This  was  as 
distinct  an  achievement,  as  definite  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  helpfulness,  as  a  discovery 
in  medical  science  or  improvements  in  methods 
of  transportation  would  be.  Only  a  large  com- 
pany could  have  done  it  ;  only  a  large  company, 
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and  the  spirit  that  made  it  large,  would   have 
done  it. 

Thirteenth. — In  spite  of  all  criticism,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  in 
telligent  man  of  their  solvency,  of  the  existence 
of  large  surpluses,  and  of  tlieir  ability  to  meet 
obligations  greatly  in  excess  of  all  liabilities. 

Fourtec7\th. — At  the  present  time,  they  are  pay- 
ing on  deferred-dividend  contracts,  maturing 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  insured,  from  20  to 
100  per  cent,  more  than  is  guaranteed  in  the 
contract  itself. 

Fifteenth. — The  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium 
receipts,  notwithstanding  an  enormously  greater 
new  business,  was  less  in  1 904  than  it  was  in  1 894. 

Sixteejith. — The  ratio  of  expenses,  taking  into 
account  the  new  business  done,  is  less  than  that 
of  the  smaller  companies. 

Seventeenth. — Finally,  they  have  handled  near- 
ly $2,000,000,000  in  cash  with  losses  through 
faults  of  administration  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  ratio. 

THE    AGENCY    SYSTEM    JUSTIFIED    BY    RESULTS. 

These  results  are  large,  but  they  are  more 
wonderful  for  their  quality  than  for  their  size. 
They  have  been  achieved  through  the  methods 
of  ordinary  business,  by  dealings  with  men  in 
the  general  world  of  affairs.  These  methods  are 
now  under  fire.  The  criticisms  run  along  these 
lines  : 

We  are  told  that  a  company  should  have  no  agents. 
As  well  attempt  to  establish  a  church  without 
preachers.  Few  people  go  directly  to  a  church 
and  ask  to  be  enrolled.  -Few  people  will  go  to 
a  life  insurance  company  and  ask  membership. 
The  reason  is  the  same  in  each  case.  No  religion 
has  ever  reached  and  served  humanity  with- 
out organization,  without  devotee's,  without  the 
contagious  example  of  enthusiastic  advocates. 
No  life  insurance  company  has  ever  achieved 
anything  worth  while  without  driving  its  prin- 
ciples home  through  men — through  agents.  The 
attempt  has  been  frequently  made  to  do  a  life 
business  by  intellectual  processes  merely.  The 
result  has  always  been  r(*spectable  inanition. 
There  is  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  in  life  insurance. 
There  is  also  a  J^rethodism  ;  and  the  fire  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  The  great  companies  are  all 
akin,  in  theirmothods,  to  tlie  aggressive  churches. 
They  have  followed  tht?  same  methods,  and.  in 
their  determinati(^n  to  n^ach  the  people,  they 
may  even  be  said  at  times  to  have  been  as  un- 
dignified and  as  useful  as  the  Salvation  Army. 

A    DEFENSE    OF    DEFERRED    DIVIDENDS. 

We  are  told  that  thti  deferred-dividend  plan  is 
vicious.     Yet  it  has  been  as  effective  in  propagat- 


ing this  gospel  as  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  has  been  in  spreading  Christianity. 
It  has  been  effective  because  it  meets  most  per- 
fectly the  two  functions  of  good  life  insurance, — 
protection  for  dependents  and  protection  against 
advancing  age.  The  second  is  just  as  legitimate 
and  just  as  necessary  as  the  first.  Under  the 
deferred-dividend  plan,  men  agree  to  help  one 
another  as  against  advancing  age,  just  as  they 
agree  to  help  one  another,  through  insurance,  as 
against  the  contingency  of  death.  Insurance  is 
necessary  because  no  man  knows  when  he  will 
die  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  alone. 
Just  as  no  man  knows  who  of  a  group  of  men 
will  die  within  twenty  years,  so  no  man  knows 
who  of  the  group  will  live  twenty  years.  All 
who  live  beyond  that  ])eriod  will  have  moved  a 
long  way  toward  that  i)art  of  life  where  physical 
and  mental  weakness  begins.  Here  is  a  hazard 
and  a  weakness  as  definite  as  the  hazard  of  death. 
By  cooperation  in  the  use  and  distribution  of  sur- 
plus payments  and  earnings  and  mortality  sav- 
ings,— which  is  only  another  way  of  describing 
the  deferred-dividend  system, — men  measurably 
meet  this  hazard.  The  system  is  juster,  stronger, 
more  attractive,  and  more  efficient  than  the  sys- 
tem which  distributes  surplus  annually.  It  ap- 
peals to  men.  It  furnishes  capital  with  which  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  insurance.  It  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  device  to 
make  life  insurance  the  factor  it  has  come  to  be 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  world. 

ARE    EXPENSES    TOO   HIGH  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  business  has  cost  too  much. 
Generally  speaking,  it  has  cost  most  ilk  the  com- 
panies that  have  done  least.  The  test  applied 
by  current  criticism  is  to  find  out  what  the  ratio 
is  between  expenses  and  total  incom'e.  Thia 
ratio  is  supposed  by  its  size  to  indicate  extrava- 
gance or  economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few  tests  so  inconclusive,  few  that  prove  so 
little  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  a  com- 
pany's management.  This  ratio  is  certain  to  be 
high  in  any  active,  successful  company,  how* 
ever  wisely  managed.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  while  new  business  ultimately  pays  its  own 
acquisition  expense  and  is  not  a  charge  on  busi- 
ness done  in  previous  years,  still  the  initial  ex- 
pense always  exct^eds  the  expense-loading  in  the 
first  year's  premium.  Practically  all  new.  busi- 
ness anticipates  and  uses  some  portion  of  the 
loading  of  future  premiums.  The  loading  is 
added  for  that  purpose.  The  portion  anticipated 
is  returned  as  future  premiums  are  paid  ;  but 
it  follows  inevitably  that  a  large  new  busineaa, 
however  soundly  done,  means  that  this  style  of 
ratio  will  be  high.     A  company  in  which  thia 
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ratio  is  25  per  cent,  may  be  managed  wisely  ; 
and  another  in  which  this  ratio  is  18  per  cent, 
may  be  managed  extravagantly  ;  and  another  in 
which  the  ratio  is  only  10  per  cent,  may  be  pay- 
ing excessive  prices  for  business.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  :  What  does  a  company  get  for  the  money 
it  spends  ?  If  a  company  spends  25  per  cent, 
of  its  income  in  a  year  and  gets  in  return  a  large, 
well-selected  business,  done  under  reasonable 
contracts  with  agents,  it  has  done  well,  it  is 
growing — growing  both  in  strength  and  useful- 
ness. If  a  company  spends  18  per  cent,  of  its 
income  annually  and  gets  a  very  small  business, 
done  under  extravagant  contracts  and  haphazard 
management,  it  has  not  done  well — it  is  not 
growing  either  in  strength  or  usefulness.  If  a 
company  spends  only  10  per  cent,  of  its  income 
annually,  that  fact  alone  is  almost  conclusive 
proof  that  it  is  passing  into  a  condition  of  inani- 
tion and  relative  uselessness.  The  little  business 
that  such  a  company  does  is  likely  to  be  done 
at  a  heavier  cost  than  the  business  done  by  a 
company  with  a  virile  organization.  Sound  or- 
ganization generally  means  economy  ;  success 
breeds  success.  A  just  study  of  expenses  must  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  what  expenditure  brings. 
In  the  great  companies,  it  has  brought  enormous 
development,  the  widest  usefulness,  the  vigor  of 
an  almost  immeasurable  strength,  and  returns  to 
the  insured  which  with  proper  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  indemnity  surpass  the  returns  realized 
during  the  same  time  on  conservative  invest- 
ments. The  ratio  under  discussion  is  higher 
here  than  abroad  because  of  the  larger  relative 
volume  of  business  done  here.  It  is  higher  now 
than  it  v^  thirty  years  ago,  chiefly  because  of 
the  greater  activities  of  the  companies,  their 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  usefulness  through 
the  acquisition  of  new  business. 

PREMIUMS  LOWER  HERE  THAN  ABROAD. 

We  are  told  that  jDremewww  are  too  high,  •  This 
indicates  a  short  memory.  We  are  just  clear  of 
a  period  in  the  development  of  life  insurance 
full  of  scandals,  losses,  and  suEerings,  caused 
by  attempts  to  do  business  with  inadequate  pre- 
miums. Assessment  insurance  flourished  on  the 
cry  that  the  level-premium  companies  were  rob- 
bers ;  but  the  operation  of  a  law  as  inexorable 
as  the  law  of  gravitation  answered  all  such 
charges  and  shut  the  doors  of  all  such  enter- 
prises. Premium  rates  are  singularly  uniform 
all  over  the  world.  They  have  been  arrived  at 
by  using  both  theory  and  practice.  They  have 
not  to  any  extent  been  fixed  by  agreement.  The 
surprising  fact,  as  against  this  criticism,  is  that 
rates  are  lowest  where  life  insurance  is  most 
vigorous,  where  "expenses,"  so  called,  are  heavi- 


est. The  rates  of  the  great  American  companies 
are  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  English  or  the 
German  or  the  French  companies.  For  example, 
the  rate  charged  for  a  life  policy  at  age  35  by 
the  New  York  Life  is  $28.11  ;  by  the  Gotha,  of 
Germany,  $29.60  ;  by  the  Equitable,  of  London 
(which  employs  no  agents),  $29.92  ;  by  the 
G^n6rale,  of  France,  $30.70.  A  sufficient  pre- 
mium rate  is  the  very  foundation  of  life  insur- 
ance. That  the  great  companies  have  not  cut 
rates  in  the  keen  competition  for  business  shows 
that  they  have  not  made  such  a  god  of  new 
business  as  the  critics  of  the  hour  claim.  To 
reduce  premiums  would  be  the  first  device  of 
weakness,  the  first  resort  of  irresponsible  ambi- 
tion. With  p.  falling  rate  of  interest,  with  the 
adoption  of  more  equitable  and  liberal  policy 
conditions,  premium  rates  in  this  country  have 
steadily  moved  toward  a  higher  level.  It  would 
be  as  fatuous  to  fix  a  maximum  premium  rate 
by  law  as  it  would  have  been  to  fix  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  by  law.  France  is  about 
to  fix  a  minimum  premium  rate.  She  proposes 
to  see  that  no  company  makes  less  than  an  ade- 
quate charge.  The  new  French  rates,  which  are 
the  result  of  most  careful  study,  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  any  corresponding  rates  used  in 
this  country. 

SHALL   THE    COMPANIES   STOP   GROWING  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  companies  have  gone  mad 
in  their  desire  for  mere  bigness.  An  explanation 
of  the  growth  of  these  companies  involves  more 
than  ambition,  more  than  the  impetus  of  vanity. 
It  involves  an  appreciation  of  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  and  the  inspiration  that  naturally 
comes  from  such  an  outlook.  Even  Standard 
Oil  cannot  be  explained  without  making  a  large 
allowance  for  brains  and  hard  work. 

We  are  told  that  the  growth  of  the  companies 
must  he  limited  by  law.  If  an  intelligent  super- 
vision and  a  sound  system  of  accountability,  ex- 
ercised by  the  State  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, results  in  checking  the  growth  of  life 
insurance  companies,  no  one  will  complain.  But 
if  we  fix  limits  which  paternally  kill,  why  not 
paternally  say  that  people  shall  have  only  so 
many  hospitals,  only  so  many  schools,  only  so 
much  sunshine.  Any  plan  which  aims  to  kill, 
and  not  rationally  to  regulate,  must  be  in  effect 
a  declaration  that  cooperation,  the  great  hope  of 
the  modern  world,  has  broken  down  utterly  in 
its  first  trial.  It  has  not  broken  down,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  break  it  down.  The  whole 
matter  will  adjust  itself  without  paternal  inter- 
ference. It  is  probable  that  the  top  of  the  curve 
expressing  the  growth  of  the  great  life  com- 
panies has  already  been  passed.     The  margin 
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of  insurance  added  each  year  over  insurance  lost 
from  all  causes  is  already  growing  smaller.  With 
any  rational  limitation  of  expenses,  this  margin 
will  very  probably  soon  be  wiped  out.  This 
would  mean  the  limit  of  a  company's  growth  in 
the  matter  of  outstanding  insurance,  and  would 
in  turn  necessarily  fix  a  limit  to  the  assets. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  a  limitation 
achieved  in  that  way. 

We  are  told  that  rve  should  have  a  standard  pol- 
icy form.  Why  not  paternally  legislate  that  all 
women  should  wear  dresses  of  the  same  color, 
made  after  the  same  pattern  ?  It  would  be  as 
American  and  as  rational. 

We  are  told  that  such  great  accumulations  of 
money  are  dangerous.  Public  debts  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  these  accumulations  do  not  seem  to  alarm 
us.  The  waste  of  the  last  eighteen  months  in 
Manchuria  surpasses  by  more  than  two  to  one 
the  combined  accumulations  of  the  three  great 
companies  at  the  end  of  sixty  years.  Is  waste, 
and  loss,  and  debt,  then,  a  better  thing  than  pru- 
dence, and  savings,  and  the  vast  conservative 
force  which  these  assets  represent  ? 

None  of  these  criticisms  really  express  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  what  life  insurance  is, 
or  why  these  three  companies  have  made  such 
enormous  successes.  Few  of  the  suggested  re- 
forms are  of  value,  because  nearly  all  of  them 
assume  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong 
or  evil  in  life  insurance  itself. 

THE    RKAL    MEANING    OF    LIFE    INSIKANCE. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  moving  forces  which  lie  ])ack  of  this 
development  will  give  us  a  better  vi(iw  of  what 
life  insurance  reallv  means. 

Life  insurance  is  first  of  all  a  conviction.  The 
insurant  is  almost  always  a  convert.  The  man 
who  directs  a  life  company  with  any  measure  of 
success  is  always  full  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
energy.  No  man  can  understand,  life  insurance 
and  laelieve  in  it  and  preach  it  effectively  who 
does  not  feel  its  driving  power.  The  genuine 
life-insurance  man  is  a  descendant  of  those  men 
who  have  through  all  history  accomplished  some- 
thing, acting  under  the  force  of  an  impulse  which 
is  as  much  moral  as  mental. 

The  idea  of  life  insurance  implies,  not  merely 
a  duty  to  dependents,  but  a  duty  to  other  men. 
Tjife  insurance  deals  with  human  life,  and  human 
life  is  the  most  important  fact  within  the  range 
of  human  knowledge.  All  organized  society  is 
an  attempt,  in  some  form,  to  advance  the  con- 
dition, to  improve  the  outlook,  to  husbaml  the 
power  of  liuman  life.  Governments  are  human 
life  protecting,  guarding,  and  developing  itself. 
Religions  are   human    life  struggling  with  the 


problems  of  origin  and  end.  Philosophies,  from 
the  Epicurean  to  the  Spencerian,  deal  with  the 
same  problem. 

Life  insurance  differs  from  all  other  attempts 
to  conserve  and  protect  human  life  in  that  it 
realizes  from  the  outset  the  thing  of  supreme 
value.  Indirectly,  it  seeks  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  through  sound  morals  and 
sound  finance  and  good  hygiene  and  all  rational 
agencies  ;  but,  directly,  it  cuts  across  all  ordinary 
processes  and  boldly  declares  that  the  one  thing 
of  supreme  value  in  this  world  is  human  life. 
With  this  it  deals  direct,  just  as  the  merchant 
deals  with  merchandise  and  the  philosopher  with 
his  dreams.  Dealing  with  this  precious  mate- 
rial, what  ought  its  ambitions  to  be  ?  What 
should  it  seek  to  accomplisli  ?  What  ought  its 
development  to  be  ?    AV^hat  ideals  should  it  have  ? 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    GROWTH. 

Most  liuman  enterprises  are  restricted  by  ma- 
terial or  by  opportunity.  Life  insurance  has  no 
such  limitations.  From  the  beginning,  it  faced 
a  universal  need  ;  it  dealt  with  the  source  of  all 
values.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  great  things 
have  come  out  of  the  life-insurance  idea,  but 
rather  that  they  did  not  come  sooner.  Its  am- 
bition could  not  be  small.  What  it  aimed  to  do, 
if  well  done  could  not  be  unimportant.  Any 
real  develoi)ment  must  involve  great  numbers  of 
men  and  great  values.  Ideals  which  could  in- 
spire a  wise  leadership  in  such  an  undertaking 
must  be  high. 

The  growth  of  a  few  life  insurance  companies 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  an  age 
full  of  remarkable  activities.  Most  of  the  giants 
of  modern  corporate  life  are  the  result  of  amal- 
gamation and  combination.  They  are  huge,  but 
their  parts  (jxisted  before.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  great  railroad  systems  and  the  great 
industrial  enterprises.  The  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  certain  life  companies  within  recent  years 
has  been  a  distinct  achievement.  The  develop- 
ment has  been  genuine  growth.  The  fact  that 
one  company  in  six  years  added  to  its  outstand- 
ing insurance  a  thousand  million  dollars,  a  sum 
equal  to  its  outstanding  insurance  fifty-four  years 
after  its  organization,  makes  a  startling  contrast 
in  achievement  ;  and  that  the  last  billion  of  in- 
surance was  secured  at  a  saving  of  $20,000,000 
over  the  cost  of  the  first  })illion  makes  an  even 
more  startling  contrast  in  methods. 

THE    GKEAT    COMPANIES    AS    PIONEERS. 

The  life  companies  which  have  had  this  pro- 
digious growth   have  not   h«ad  an  easy  time, 

the  result  was  no  accident.     They  have  had  to 
face  all  the  problems  and  all  the  difficulties  thftt 
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have  confronted  other  corporations.  They  have 
had  to  do  pioneer  work.  In  carrying  the  gospel 
of  life  insurance  to  foreign  lands,  to  countries 
where  our  ideas  on  the  subject  were  almost  un- 
known, where  conditions  were  naturally  hostile, 
they  have  duplicated  mucli  of  the  story  of  the 
early  conquest  of  our  own  country. 

They  have  been  pioneers,  too,  in  another  field. 
They  have  first  presented  to  the  country  gener- 
ally, in  concrete  form,  a  definite  expression  of 
what  cooperation  and  the  modern  way  of  doing 
things  really  involve.  The  ordinary  man  was 
not  ready  for  this.  He  believed  in  cooperation  ; 
he  believed  that  thereby  his  condition  would 
be  bettered  ;  that  he  could  eliminate  waste  and 
do  away  with  much  injustice.  He  did  not  under- 
stand, however,  what  it  meant  to  have  a  million 
men  combine  for  a  definite  purpose,  running 
through  a  period  of  years.  He  wanted  the  prod- 
uct of  cooperation,  but  with  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  product  he  is  even  now  not 
familiar.  He  is  more  or  less  afraid  of  his  own 
programme  when  it  takes  practical  form. 

There  are  real  dangers  attending  all  pioneer 
work.  The  men  who  settled  the  Ohio  Valley, 
the  men  who  discovered  Oregon,  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  sum  of  human  advancement  and 
human  comfort  that  is  literally  beyond  all  cal- 
culation ;  but  in  doing  it,  they  faced  very  real 
dangers.  It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  any 
one  who  would  say  that  what  they  undertook 
was  not  worth  while  because  it  was  attended 
with  severe  effort.  The  great  American  life 
companies,  responding  to  the  opportunity  and  to 
what  may  be  called  the  driving  power  of  the  life- 
insurance  ideal,  faced  most  complex  problems 
when  they  went  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
country  carrying  this  gospel.  They  faced  real 
dangers  as  they  developed  in  their  own  country, 
dangers  which  will  measurably  disappear  as  the 
people  come  to  comprehend  the  vast  beneficence 
which  these  companies  have  already  wrought, 
the  vaster  work  which  they  must  do,  and  when 
they  come  to  understand,  in  addition,  that  co- 
operation does  not  mean  a  smaller  world,  but  a 
larger  one  ;  not  less  power,  but  more  ;  not  a 
simpler  civilization,  but  one  vastly  more  complex. 

One  of  the  current  questions  is  whether  the 
companies  were  justified  in  facing  these  dangers 
aggressively  ?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to 
let  things  drift  ?  Wouldn*t  it  have  been  easier 
to  wait  ? 

But  suppose  George  Rogers  Clark  had  wait- 
ed instead  of  marching  on  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes  ?  Suppose  Robert  Livingston  and  James 
Monroe  had  shuffled  over  Louisiana  in  1803? 
Suppose  Lewis  and  Clark  had  delayed  in  fixing 
our  title  to  the  Oregon  country  ?     Suppose  any 


of  our  great  opportunities  as  a  nation  had  been 
faced  flabbily  instead  of  aggressively  ? 

That  the  verdict  concerning  the  pioneers  and 
fighting  leaders  in  life  insurance  will  finally  be 
exactly  what  it  is  now  with  regard  to  the  great 
pioneers  who  so  mightily  influenced  our  desti- 
nies as  a  country  is  as  certain  as  the  future 
progress  of  the  race.  Just  now,  however,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  periods  of  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  the  public  mind.  This  arises 
— first,  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  public  with 
such  colossal  results ;  and,  second,  from  the  de- 
velopment in  the  management  of  these  enter- 
prises of  that  weakness  which  can  be  traced  in 
every  human  enterprise,  a  weakness  which  sel- 
dom if  ever  strikes  very  deep,  and  never  seriously 
retards  the  progress  of  events. 

SOME    COMPANIES    HAVE    WASTED    THEIR 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

Striking  illustrations  of  the  present  attitude 
of  people  toward  life  insurance  are  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  references  now  made  to  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  London, 
and  to  a  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  who  was 
for  thirty-five  years  the  president  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  of  Hartford.  These  two  compa- 
nies, the  Equitable  of  London  and  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  represent  extreme  illustrations  of 
what  one  ideal  of  life  insurance  can  produce  ; 
while  the  three  great  New  York  City  companies 
are  examples  of  what  another  ideal  has  thus  far 
produced.  The  Equitable  of  London  has  been 
doing  business  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  in  the 
very  center  of  opportunity.  The  quality  of  what 
it  has  done  is  beyond  discussion, — it  is  good. 
The  quantity  of  its  achievements  is  so  pitiful 
alongside  of  what  its  opportunity  and  duty  de- 
manded that  people  who  cite  it  as  a  life-insur- 
ance model  can  hardly  understand  the  logic  of 
their  own  reference.  If  what  this  compfiCHy  has 
done  and  is  make  it  a  model  of  what  a  life  in- 
surance company  ought  to  do  and  to  be,  then  we 
ought  to  stop  using  electricity  and  steam,  we 
ought  to  substitute  the  stage-coach  for  the  lim- 
ited train,  we  ought  to  abandon  the  ocean  grey- 
hound and  return  to  the  sailing  vessel. 

The  other  company  offers  an  equally  striking 
illustration.  When  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Greene  be- 
came president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  in 
1869,  it  was  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
life  insurance  company  in  the  United  States. 
When  he  died,  recently,  the  company  was  smaller 
than  when  he  took  it  and  doing  less  than  half 
the  business  annually  that  it  did  forty  years 
earlier.  There  can  be  no  discussion  as  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  company  enjoyed  from 
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1869  to  1905.  We  all  know  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  know  what  has  been  done  within 
that  period.  We  are  all  proud  of  it.  We  know, 
in  a  general  way,  what  it  means  to  the  world 
as  well  as  to  us.  We  know,  too,  that  in  work- 
ing out  this  development  many  mistakes  have 
been  made.  It  was  a  hard  tussle,  a  constant 
fight.  But  who,  now  that  the  lapse  of  time 
gives  us  a  better  comprehension  of  what  was 
done,  thinks  much  about  the  mistakes,  except  as 
they  teach  lessons  for  the  future  ?  Who  doesn't 
rejoice  that  there  was  a  struggle  ?  Who  isn't 
proud  if  it  so  happened  that  he  or  his  forbears 
had  a  hand  in  the  struggle  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  will  say  that 
the  railroad  development  of  the  country  within 
forty  years  has  not  been  worth  while  ;  there 
have  been  times  when  such  men  could  be  found 
a-plenty.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a 
man  who  will  say  that  the  development  of  the 
West  during  that  time  has  not  been  worth  while. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man  who 
visited  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  faced  the  great 
peristyle  of  the  States,  and  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  the  majesty  and  utility  of  a  movement 
which,  in  spite  of  dangers,  in  spite  of  fears,  in 
spite  of  mistakes,  created  those  great  common- 
wealths. Yet,  we  can  find  numbers  of  men  to- 
day who  look  at  the  achievements  of  recent  years 
in  life  insurance  and  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  it  was  worth  while.  They  are  rather 
disposed  to  applaud  and  praise  the  trifler — the 
man  who  walked  through  this  field  of  opportunity 
and  did  nothing  ;  the  men  who  had  placed  in 


their  hands  the  power  to  accomplish  real  things 
and  threw  it  away.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
applaud  the  record,  or  rather  the  lack  of  record, 
of  a  company  like  the  old  Equitable  of -London, 
and  to  commend  the  management  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual,  both  of  which  ran  away  from 
their  duty  and  frittered  away  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  great  life  companies  have  had  to  face  all 
the  dangers  that  have  surrounded  corporate  de- 
velopment in  recent  years.  The  companies  have 
had  to  deal  with  men,  they  have  had  to  deal 
with  legislators,  they  have  had  to  deal  with 
various  laws  variously  administered  by  forty- 
five  States,  and  as  many  other  countries  lying 
beyond  our  borders.  They  have  made  mistakes. 
They  will  make  other  mistakes.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  mistakes  ;  it  is  easy  to  refuse  to 
see  anything  but  these  mistakes.  It  may  take 
some  time  for  the  great  public,  which  is  now 
harried  and  alarmed,  to  comprehend  that  these 
stupendous  achievements  are  after  all  thoroughly 
sound,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  errors,  in  spite  of  mistakes,  in 
spite  of  some  maladministration,  the  work  of 
the  great  companies  stands  high  among  the 
things  nobly  done  during  this  generation. 

They  have  worked  out  the  first  great  problem 
in  cooperation.  They  have  met  a  world-wide 
opportunity  and  need  with  adequate  plans  backed 
by  enormous  energy.  They  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice which  in  practical  beneficence  and  useful- 
ness, both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  has 
not  been  surpassed. 


THE   JEW    IN   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

BY  MAX  J.    KOHLER. 
(Corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.) 


ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  celebration, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  of  the  two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  and  representative  Jews  in 
every  State  and  Territory  are  active  on  commit- 
tees appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  commemo- 
ration. The  approaching  Thanksgiving  Day  will 
thus  have  a  special  significance  for  the  million 
and  a  quarter  of  Jews  residing  in  this  land,  who 
will  then  invoke  God's  blessing  on  this  beloved 
country,  which,  first  among  the  nations  of  mod- 
ern times,  recognized  the  Jew's  title  to  all  the 
rights  of  man,  and  permitted  him,  in  common 
with  all  other  members  of  the  body  politic,  to 


worship  the  Almighty  Father  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

In  1655,  at  a  time  when  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
quisition threatened  the  Jew  who  disregarded 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  edicts  of  expulsion, 
when  France  and  most  sections  of  Germany  were 
closed  to  him,  and  when  Menasseh  ben  Israel 
was  about  to  begin  his  only  partially  successful 
negotiations  with  Cromwell  for  a  repeal  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  edict  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  which  governed  New  York  at  the 
time,  instructed  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  re- 
spect to  a  petition  submitted  by  professing  Jews 
who  had  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  from  Bra- 
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zil  the  year  before,  that  Jews  '<  shall  have  per- 
mission to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New  Xetherland, 
and  to  live  and  remain  there,  provided  the  poor 
among  them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the 
Company  or  the  community,  but  be  supported 
by  their  own  nation."  Contemporary  construc- 
tion of  this  grant  shows  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  limited  by  unexpressed  conditions,  and 
hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  char- 
ter of  civil  and  political  rights  made  to  Jews 
in  modern  times.  But  the  American  Jews  em- 
phasize, in  this  commemoration,  also  the  further 
fact  that  they  are  not  mere  recent  arrivals  and 
interlopers  on  this  continent,  but,  without  refer- 
ence even  to  the  very  material  aid  they  had  af- 
forded to  Columbus  in  furtherance  of  his  discov- 
eries and  their  very  extensive  settlements  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  discovery,  have 
been  among  the  pioneers  in  this  land,  entitled  to 
be  counted,  in  priority  of  settlement,  alongside  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Jamestown  settlers. 
As  American  precedents  in  the  direction  of 
Jewish  emancipation  and  the  good  results  flowing 
therefrom  were  invoked  as  potent  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bestowal  of  similar  rights  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  French  Revolution  as  well  as  by  Eng- 
lish Liberal  leaders,  and  have  been  commended 
to  the  attention  of  Russia  and  Roumania  in  our  own 
day  by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  late  lamented 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  it  is  obvious  that 
interest  in  this  anniversary  is  not  confined  to 
the  Jews  living  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nay  more,  questions  concerning  establishment 
of  religious  liberty  commonly  presented  them- 
selves in  history  connected  with  political  con- 
sequences, advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  to 
be  apprehended,  especially  in  relation  to  strug- 
gles between  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
better  example  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in 
the  matter  of  treatment  of  the  Jew,  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  religious  liberty. 
In  America  the  Jew  first  achieved  equality 
before  the  law.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
David  Dudley  Field,  <*  the  greatest  achievement 
ever  made  in  the  cause  of  human  progress  is  the 
total  and  final  separation  of  the  state  from  the 
Church  ;  "  this  nation  •'  first  rent  the  shackles 
that  priestly  domination  had  been  forging  for 
centuries,  and  solemnly  decreed  that  no  man 
should  dare  intercept  the  radiance  of  the 
Almighty  upon  the  human  soul." 

EARLY    JEWISH    RELATIONS    TO    AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  prohibitions  upon  Jewish  settle- 
ment in   Spanish  and   Portuguese  lands,  Jews 


settled  in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  though  the 
chief  sources  of  our  information  concerning  them 
are  the  bloody  records  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
singular  contrast  to  the  Spanish  adventurer,  the 
Jew  proved  to  be  a  particularly  valuable  eco- 
nomic acquisition,  and  we  find  that  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  efforts  that  Brazil's  sugar  factories 
and  diamond  interests  developed,  nearly  all  the 
profitable  centers  of  these  industries  being  in 
Jewish  hands,  and  becoming  practically  value- 
less after  their  expulsion,  in  1654.  Some  idea  of 
the  enormous  number  in  which  Jewish  fugitives 
from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  settled  in  Brazil  is 
afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  over  five  thou- 
sand resided  in  the  city  of  Recife  alone  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Portu- 
guese, shortly  before  the  Dutch  grant  now  being 
commemorated. 

The  grant  of  1655  expressly  recites,  among 
the  inducing  causes  for  its  promulgation,  the 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  Jews  by  reason  of 
the  surrender  of  Brazil  and  the  heavy  Jewish 
holdings  of  stock  in  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, among  whose  directors  they  were  also  to 
he  counted.  In  fact,  the  proffer  of  Jewish  as- 
sistance in  effecting  a  proposed  capture  of  Brazil 
was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  character 
of  the  charter  awarded  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  on  its  organization,  and  the  pecuniary 
returns  from  these  very  features  made  possible 
such  economically  unattractive  colonizing  ef- 
forts as  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 
When  the  Dutch  capitulation  of  Brazil  took 
place,  in  1654,  thousands  of  fugitive  Jews,  fre- 
quently despoiled  of  their  property,  fled  north- 
ward to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  small  party  of 
twenty- three  arrived  on  the  ship  St.  Catertna  at 
New  Amsterdam  about  September  1,  1654. 
Stuyvesant's  reception  of  them  was  decidedly 
unfriendly  and  hostile,  and  the  grant  of  1655 
was  made  in  answer  to  a  petition  to  the  directors 
asking  for  relief  against  the  measures  of  the 
irascible,  bigoted  governor. 

Coming  down,  then,  more  specifically  to  the 
history  of  the  Jews  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
may  divide  that  history  into  three  periods,  each 
of  which  may  be  designated  as  marked  by  the 
arrival  of  a  different  stream  of  immigrjation. 
The  first  period,  ending  about  1812,  may  be 
styled  the  period  of  Sephardic  migration,  most 
of  the  Jewish  settlers  being  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese stocjc,  and  numbering  in  all  only  about 
three  thousand  at  the  close  of  the  period  for  the 
whole  United  States,  about  one-sixth  of  whom 
had  settled  in  New  York  ;  next  came  the  period 
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of  German  migration,  running  down  to  about 
1880,  when  the  total  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  was  estimated  at  about  250,000,  of 
which  number  about  100,000  resided  in  New 
York  City.  An  appreciable  number  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Polish  immigrants  arrived  dur- 
ing the  closing  decades  of  this  period,  other 
nationalities  being  also  represented.  It  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  heavy  migration  from  Russia  and 
Roumania  since  1880,  by  reason  of  anti-Semitic 
persecution,  that  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  of  Greater  New  York 
from  100,000  to  about  750,000. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    CIVIL    AND    POLITICAL    RIGHTS. 

After  Stuyvesant's  plans  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  party  of  these  Brazilian  Jewish  arrivals  at 
New  York  were  frustrated  by  the  instructions 
of  the  directors  of  the  company,  he  continued 
for  a  time  to  block  full  Jewish  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  denying  to  them  right 
to  trade  in  the  adjacent  districts  and  to  own 
real  estate  and  to  become  burghers,  but  sharp 
rebukes  from  his  superiors  in  Holland  soon 
compelled  him  to  grant  these  privileges.  Even 
the  directors,  however,  in  measuring  Jewish 
rights  in  large  degree  by  those  enjoyed  in 
Holland,  forbade  public  Jewish  worship  while 
sanctioning  private  services  in  individual  house- 
holds, prohibited  their  engaging  in  retail  trade 
or  holding  public  office,  and  even  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  Ghetto,  though,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  proof  that  such  survival  of  the  Dark 
Ages  ever  actually  I'i.-gracod  any  section  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  British  conquest  of  New  York,  the 
rights  of  Jews,  fortunately  for  them,  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  established  customs  of 
the  colony,  instead  of  by  the  more  illiberal  and 
uncertain  British  laws,  though  this  resulted  in  a 
declaration,  in  1685,  that  Jews  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  at  retail  or  to  hold  public  wor- 
ship. Within  a  very  short  period  thereafter, 
however,  Jewish  religious  rites  were  performed 
so  openly  that  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  pictured 
and  described  on  the  Miller  map  ot  New  York 
of  1695,  and  a  Jewish  cemetery  was  established 
as  early  as  1656,  on  New  Bowery,  near  Oliver 
Street,  marked  to-day  by  an  appropriate  tablet 
erected  a  few  years  ago. 

A  number  of  years  before  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  of  1740,  permitting  Jews  to  be  natural- 
ized in  the  British  colonies,  the  New  York 
Colonial  Assembly  had  enacted  laws  permitting 
Jews  to  omit  the  words  "upon  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian"  when  taking  the  oath  prescribed 


upon  being  naturalized,  and  Jews  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  in 
New  York  during  many  years  before  these  were 
guaranteed  to  them  by  such  fundamental  organic 
laws  as  the  New  York  Constitution  of  1777  and 
the  federal  Constitution.  While  their  treatment 
was  not  quite  so  liberal,  in  general,  in  the  other 
colonies  where  they  had  settled  before  the  Rev- 
olution, which  included  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
New  York  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  in 
this  respect,  and  the  States  admitted  into  the 
Union  after  the  Revolution,  in  which  Jews  often 
figured  as  pioneers,  never  attempted  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  abridge  Jewish  rights,  civil 
or  political,  so  that  from  the  Revolution  on,  the 
United  States  could  be  pointed  to  by  the  op- 
pressed Jews  in  Europe  as  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty. It  is,  conversely,  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  He- 
brew Theocracy  were  very  potent  forces  in 
shaping  the  evolution  of  the  government  of 
the  Puritan  and  our  own  democracy, — tenden- 
cies ably  delineated  by  the  Hon;  Oscar  S.  Straus 
in  his  work  on  '*  The  ()rigin  of  Republican  Form 
of  Government  in  the  United  States." 

JEWS    AS    CITIZENS    AND    SOLDIERS.      " 

Reciprocally,  the  Jews  in  America  have  ever 
rejoiced  in  the  proud  privilege  of  performing  all 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  whether  on 
the  battlefield,  in  public  life,  or  in  private  ranks. 
In  Stuyvesant's  day,  they  vigorously  protested 
against  being  compelled  to  pay  a  special  tax  in- 
stead of  standing  guard,  like  other  citizens,  and 
accordingly,  we  find  Jews  serving,  in  far  more 
than  their  due  proportion,  in  our  colonial  wars, 
in  the  Revolution,  in  the  (Mvil  War,  and  in  the 
late  Spanish- American  War.  The  names  of  over 
seven  thousand  Jewish  soldiers  who  served  dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  have  been  collected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  lion.  Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington, — 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  total  Jewish  pop- 
ulation  of  the  time.  Earlier  still,  during  the 
Revolution,  two  reached  the  rank  of  colonel,  one 
being  Colonel  Baum,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other 
Col.  David  S.  Franks,  who  was  sent  to  Europe 
as  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
when  officially  signed,  and  who  figured  as  one 
of  the  marshals  in  President  Washington's  in- 
augural procession. 

Similarly,  a  Jewish  rabbi  marched  along- 
side of  two  Christian  ministers  in  the  proces- 
sion of  1788  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  this,  says  CoL 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  ''  really  constituting  the 
first  Parliament  of  Religions  in  this  country.** 
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He  adds  :  ^'  It  seems  strange  that  no  historical 
painter,  up  to  this  time,  has  selected  for  his 
theme  that  fine  incident.  It  should  have  been 
perpetuated  in  art,  like  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims or  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware." 
It  certainly  does  not  detract  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  incident  to  observe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Jewish  congregation  yi  Philadelphia 
at  that  time  was  due  to  the  solemn  determination 
of  the  patriots  of  the  New  York  congregation 
to  abandon  New  York  en  masse  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British,  even  though  the  congre- 
gation might  be  disrupted  in  consequence.  But 
space  does  not  permit  enlarging  further  on  the 
numerous  acts  of  Jewish  patriotism  that  Ameri- 
can Jewish  historical  students  have  delighted  to 
chronicle,  tliough  passing  reference  must  be  made 
to  Haym  Solomon,  the  friend  of  Robert  Morris 
and  Madison,  the  broker  tli rough  whom  Congress 
received  her  French  and  Dutch  loans,  and  who 
himself  loaned  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  his  adopted  country  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution  ;  to  Judah  Touro,  the  distinguished 
Southern  philanthropist,  who  joined  Amos  Law- 
rence in  making  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  pos- 
sible, and  to  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy,  rank- 
ing officer  of  our  navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  owner  of  Jefferson's  home  at  Mon- 
ticello.  Similarly,  while  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
the  *'  brains  of  the  Confederacy,"  was  still 
a  leading  advocate  of  Southern  rights  in  the 
Senate,  such  Jewish  Abolitionists  as  the  Rev. 
'  Dr.  David  Einhorn,  Michael  Heilprin,  and  Moritz 
Pinner  awakened  the  Jewish  conscience  against 
slavery  in  the  North.  The  number  of  Jews 
who  have  held  high  public  office  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  in  Congress,  on  the  State  and 
the  federal  bench,  as  representatives  of  their 
country  abroad,  and  at  the  head  of  their  muni- 
cipal governments, — aye,  even  as  governors  of 
States, — makes  a  most  respectable  showing. 

JEWS    IN    COMMERCE. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  it  is  in  the 
field  of  commerce,  however,  that  the  Jews  ren- 
dered most  valuable  services  to  this  country, 
and  this  was  even  more  true,  probably,  during 
the  century  preceding  our  Revolutionary  War 
than  in  our  own  day.  Joseph  Addison,  writing 
in  his  felicitous  style  in  the  Spectator  in  1712 
with  respect  to  a  matter  peculiarly  familiar  to 
him  as  an  official  of  the  British  colonial  office, 
said  of  the  Jews  that  ''they  are,  indeed,  so  dis- 
seminated through  all  the  trading  parts  of  the 
world  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by 
which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with 
one  another  and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  to- 
gether in  a  general   correspondence."     Before 


the  days  of  defined  foreign,  or  even  intercolonial, 
trade,  therefore,  laws  shutting  retail  trade  to 
the  Jews  made  them  pioneers  and  prime  pro- 
moters of  such  newly  created  trade,  which  be- 
came, not  merely  profitable,  but  actually  indis- 
pensable, for  our  colonies.  Aaron  Lopez,  of 
Newport,  who  owned  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  engaged  in  trade 
between  Newport,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa  ; 
Louis  Gomez  and  his  sons  were  exporters  of 
wheat  on  a  very  large  scale  in  colonial  New 
York  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Jacob 
Franks,  of  New  York,  and  David  Franks,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  the  royal  purveyors  of  army 
supplies  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  ; 
Hayman  Levy,  the  fur  dealer  of  Revolutionary 
New  York,  had  close  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  was  at  one  time  the  employer 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  David  Gradis  and  his 
sons  largely  controlled  the  trade  of  France  with 
America  before  our  Revolution. 

Jews  were  among  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one,  Sampson 
Simson,  figures  on  its  seal  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  receiving  its  charter  from  the  colonial 
governor.  They  were  also  among  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  ever  since 
that  time  have  been  growing  in  importance  in 
America  as  bankers,  brokers,  financiers,  and  rail- 
road magnates,  as  well  as  in  such  lines  of  trade 
as  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  jewelry,  metals,  leather, 
meats,  cloak  and  shirt  industries,  and  depart- 
ment etores.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn 
to  a  suggestive  letter  written  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Childs  in  T834  with  reference  to  the  thousands 
of  Jewish  immigrants,  practically  destitute,  then 
arriving  in  New  York  from  Germany,  to  escape 
unfavorable  economic  and  legal  conditions,  *'  not 
rich  as  Jews  "  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  rich 
only  in  hopes  and  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
remember  how  many  achieved  a  competence,  if 
not  large  fortunes,  in  a  few  decades,  we  note  the 
analogy  between  these  German  Jewish  immi- 
grants and  the  Russian  of  our  own  day, — ^the  un- 
skilled laborer  whom  we  encounter  in  our  large 
cities,  working  with  indomitable  zeal  in  order 
to  graduate  from  the  "sweat-shop."  Through- 
out the  country  we  may  to-day  encounter  the 
descendants  of  Jewish  peddlers  of  a  few  decades 
ago,  eager  to  bring  sacrifices  for  the  beloved 
land  that  has  done  so  much  for  them  in  opening 
to  them  the  paths  leading  to  comfort  and  cul- 
ture. 

With  schools  and  colleges  welcoming  them, 
the  American  Jews  to-day  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  practically  every  large  American  university 
has  important  chairs  filled  by  Jewish  professors, 
and  that  they  rank  high  among  this  country^s 
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distinguished  lawyers  and  pliysicians,  journalists 
and  artists,  inventors  and  playwrights.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  too  little  known  (directed 
to  Isaac  Ilarby  and  dated  January  C,  1826), 
pointed  out  that,  on  his  own  initiative,  he  had 
abolished  the  enforced  study  of  Christian  the- 
ology in  the  university  over  which  he  presided, 
so  that  such  cruel  obstructions  to  Jewish  schol- 
arship should  no  longer  bar  Jewish  admission  to 
higher  secular  learning  ;  yet  even  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  our  early  history  permitted 
Jews  to  furnish  to  our  country  such  apostles  of 
culture  as  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  father  of 
Italian  literature  and  Italian  opera  in  America  ; 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  moth- 
er, who  taught  us  to  chant  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home;"  Emma  Lazarus,  Strakosch,  and  Leo- 
pold Damrosch,  and,  latest  of  all,  American 
Jewish  scholarship  has  now  created  the  "Jewish 
EncyclopaBdia,"  the  proudest  monument  of  Jew- 
ish learning  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

CHARITABLE    AND    RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  condition  imposed  at  the  outset  upon 
Jewish  settlement  in  New  York, — to  wit,  that 
the  poor  should  not  become  a.  public  charge, — 
has  been  faithfully  performed  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  pioneers,  usually  quite  unaware  that 
such  pledge  was  ever  exacted,  and  Jewish 
organized  charity  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  denomination.  Throughout 
the  land,  noble  palaces  of  benevolence  have 
been  erected  and  maintained,  and  even  the 
burden  of  aiding  nearly  a  million  persecuted 
coreligionists  who  arrived  here  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder,  has  been  cheerfully 
assumed.  Religious  and  moral  exaltation  is  af- 
forded through  the  hundreds  of  synagogues, 
orthodox  and  reform,  maintained  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  two  theological  seminaries  located 
in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  respectively.  To 
mitigate  the  evils  of  congestion  in  the  larga 
cities,  removal  bureaus  have  been  opened,  and 
scientific  methods  adopted  to  make  the  alien 
fugitive  from  Russia  and  Roumania  a  worthy 
and  valuable,  self-respecting  and  God-fearing, 
American  citizen.  Educational  alliances  and 
Baron  de  Hirsch  funds  and  the  like  supplement 
ordinary  measures  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
"Americanization  of  the  Jewish  immigrant." 
Fortunately,  such  non-Jews  as  Peter  Cooper, 
Carnegie,  and  Phipps  have  heartily  supplement- 
ed such  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  adherents 
of  another  race,  just  as  history  records  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  McKean,  William 


Bradford,  and  others  contributed,  in  1788,  to  a 
Christian  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue  in  Philadelphia,  unconsciously  follow- 
ing the  example  of  a  little  band  of  New  York  Jews 
who  contributed  their  mite,  in  1711,  to  a  fund 
for  building  a  steeple  for  Trinity  Church.  The 
historian  of  Trinity  points  out  that  Jawiah 
subscribers  contributed  five  pounds  twelve  ahil- 
lings  and  threepence  to  a  fund  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  there  being  fieren 
subscribers,  headed  by  the  rabbi,  on  a  list- -en- 
titled *<  The  Jews'  Contributions." 

PLANS    FOR    THE    CELEBRATION. 

The  plans  for  the  present  celebration  are  meet- 
ing with  a  cordial  response  in  every  section  of 
the  land,  and  embrace  appropriate  exercises  to 
be  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
in  New  York,  and  religious  services  in  all  the 
synagogues  and  Jewish  Sabbath  schools  and 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  land.  An 
appropriate  permanent  memorial  will  be  erected 
in  New  York  City  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  with  a  fund  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  being  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States. 
The  circumstance  that  the  "General  Committee*' 
in  charge  of  the  celebration  contains  represent- 
atives from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  indicates  how  completely  the  Jews  have 
identified  themselves  with  every  section  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that 
the  committee  in  charge  includes,  among  others, 
twelve  Jewish  judges  of  the  State  and  federal 
courts,  fifteen  college  professors,  three  gentle- 
men who  have  occupied  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  four  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  attorney-generals  of  the 
Empire  State,  three  ex-mayors  of  important 
cities,  eight  well-known  editors,  two  artists,  five 
well-known  financiers,  twenty-two  lawyers,  six- 
ty clergymen,  seventy-five  ministers,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  have  represented  our  country  in 
foreign  lands  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
consul-general,  respectively.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen constitute  the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  celebration :  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
chairman  ;  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Hon.  Samuel  Green- 
baum,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach,  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn,  Louis  Marshall,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Rev. 
Dr.  il.  Pereira  Mendes,  Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips, 
Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  AVilliara  Salomon, 
Louis  Stern,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Hon.  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  and  Max  J.  Kohler,  honorary  sec- 
retary. 
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BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES. 


IT  ie  largely  as  a  result  of  the  uDprecedented 
loss  of  half  its  population  in  half  a  century 
that  tiie  present  condition  of  rural  Ireland  is  so 
interesting  a  study.  The  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land has  largely  changed  the  life  of  the  people, 
iind  the  Ireland  of  to-day  lacks  much  of  being 
the  Ireland  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Owing  to  lack  of  labor,  the  former  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  ceased.  Tillage  has 
been  superseded  by  pasturage.  Thousands  of 
acres  that  in  former  years  were  teeming  with 
laborers  planting  and  working  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  harvesting  wheat  and  oats,  are  now 
turned  out  in  grass,  and  the  song  of  the  labor- 
ers and  the  wlietting  of  scythes  have  been  hushed, 
and  in  their  place  can  be  heard  the  lowing  of 
cuttle  and  the  tinkling  of  sheep-bells. 

THE    EXODDS   OF    IRISH    YOUTH. 

In  all  parts  of  the  middle,  south,  and  west  of 
Ireland  one  sees  evidences  of  this  remarkable 
changp, — more  remarkable  since  the  signs  of 
former  possession  and  cultivation  are  still  so  evi- 
dent. For  sixty  ycai-s  the  young  and  vigorous 
farm  hands  have  been  dropping  the  hoe  and 
spade  and  emigrating  to  America,  leaving  be- 
hind them  to  attempt  their  work  their  infirm 
old  parents  and  their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 


The  children  dream  through  their  boyhood  and 
girlhood  of  the  time  when  they  in  turn  can  go 
down  to  Queenstown  and  sail  on  the  big  ship 
for  New  York  or  Boston.  Whole  villages  have 
thus  been  robbed  of  their  young  people,  and 
vast  country  sections  that  once  teemed  with  vig- 
orous farm  laborers  now  contain  but  a  handful 
of  men  who  are  really  capable  of  hard  labor. 
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Indeed,  ono  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the 
eame  time  most  mulaucholy,  sights  in  rural  Ire- 
land to-day  is  the  uuuaually  Ictr^e  number  of 
despondent  -  look iug  old  nicu  and  womun  who 
mope  absent-mindedly  about  the  roadways  of 
the  country-side  or  tjio  alleys  of  tlie  hundreds 
of  semi-deserted  villafics.  Their  sons  und  daugh- 
ters have  grown  up  and  gone  to  seek  their  for- 


root  of  that  evil,  the  emigration  croze  alone  hu 
been  sufficient  to  demoralize  every  industry  and 
occupation  of  Ireland.  No  country  can  stand 
the  loss  of  the  vigorous  and  active  half  of  its 
people  without  sufleriug  dreadfully  from  it 
Rural  Irelnud  to-day  is  the  victim  of  that  dread 
malady  which  may  be  termed  the  surviyal  of  the 
unlittest.     Stagnation  in  business  and  all  kinds 
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le  in  ii  hundred  of 
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"Whatever  othi'r  obscure  evils  may  be  at  the 

•m  ir^l,  Ihu  iKipiilal.Inn  <>t  Inland  whh  .■i,413,«Ili  In  \»\. 
tliiHnuiiihrrlindik-in'UM'il  ti>  .'>.i;4.I«lj  lii  IWI,  tt  wtul.TOI.- 
Wll:  In  IIWI,  «!.■  umrliil  flBiirtit  wiTv  4,««.nij.  Fmm  Uw  bchl. 
(wUnmtvM  olilaiiiabli!  in  IWn  the  populntinn  ut  thiH  tlmu  \v 
sbunt  4 WkUOH,  or  abnul.  imF-liklf  ttu!  poiiulatliin  of  l«15.  Thu 
nf  It  <-Fiu>u5  In  cxpcclril  ti>  nhnw  one  nf  tlieicrcutfet  ilvcmiiira 
In  till'  iwimt  IiiHtorj-  of  the  iHlrnid.  Tlio  I'nltdl  KtattH  cpn- 
var  of  in»  KlioH-H  Ihat  tlivn.'  arc  mi>re  Irixli  pfoplp  in  Now 
York  City  »l«no  limn  thtrt  are  In  the  t»-o<liItf  lilipi'  nt  Iro- 
tnnd- Dublin  anil  llvlfusl  liikru  riwelllur.  In  tW  Unit^ 
Rtalex  thfre  wi'n-,  (tirordinit  to  tliin  rplisHH,  1,(11(1,408  ik.ii|)1o 
will)  werr  boru  in  Iniuml. 4.in|.4ni  eliildnn  birth  ut  whose 
pnrmtH  vrvTr  Irish,  nnd  \m.:0t  with  nno  nnlivf  Irish  parrnt. 
The  totnl  Irl-li  impulmiim  iit  tho  t'tillM  Ptntcn.  ini'ludlnfc 
thoao  with  Irish  jtrmirtpnivnlH  and  uri^t-itTandpiirrntB.  Is 
nrarly  donhtc  tlint  i.f  thp  iniithiT  nmntr)'  t'wiay-  The  area 
ot  Ireland  Ifl  ■je.TJH  «iunre  mlli'K.  Th[s  in  wimewliat  Ipm  than 
tho  area  of  Indiana,  ahimt  fmir  tim.'H  llint  of  Moswu-'huBettK, 
and  two-tbirds  that  of  New  York  State. 
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Thei'e  is,  however,  a  section  of  Ireland  which 
must  be  o.iccepted  from  this  riUe.  The  island  is 
divided  into  four  great  sections  which  corre- 
spond with  the  kingdoms  int(>  which  the  cOuD' 
try  was  iliviJed  at  the  death  of  King  Brian  Bora, 
— Ulster  in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Hqd' 
ster  in  the  south,  and  ('oniinught  in  the  west. 
Ulster,  or  at  least  a  jwrtioii  of  it,  is  so  difFerent 
from  the  others  in  almost  evei'y  way  that  it  has 
won  the  teriii  "alien'' in  all  ordinary  mention 
of  its  characteristics.  Here  it  is  that  the  Scotch 
and  Kngliah  settled  in  disposaeseion  of  the  Irish 
in  the  times  <•{  Cromwell  iin^l  James  I. ;  and  here 
thi'y  have  lived  since  that  time,  maintaining 
their  own  customs  and  exercising  their  charao- 
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terietic  thriCt  and  energy.  The  counties  of  An- 
trim, Down,  and  Londonderry  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered aa  "Ireland"  at  all. 

The  farmers  of  Ulster  constitute  a  strong  mid- 
dle class  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States 
ami  England,  and  they  draw  large  yields  from  a 
relatively  infertile  soil.  They  live  comfortably 
in  substantial  Iiousee,  and  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  flax,  wbicli  is  manufactured  into  linen  in 
the  dozens  of  busy  towns  situated  at  their  doors. 
Belfast,  the  real  capital  of  Ulster,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  moat  progressive  cities  in  the  world. 
While  almost  every  other  city  of  Ireland  de- 
creased greatly  in  population,  Belfast  gained  at 
the  rate  of  '27  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 
All  this  section  is  Protestant  in  religion,  and  is 
antagonistic  to  all  that  is  essentially  Irish.  In 
studying  Ireland  one  must  remember  that  it  is 
tins  Ulster  section  which  mafiea  all  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  statistics,  bad  at  the  best, 
appear  as  well  as  they  do. 

WHERE   THE    "IKISH   QUESTION"   IB   VITAL. 

It  is  in  Leinster  and  Munstor  and  Connaught 
tliat  the  real  Irish  question  is  centered.  In  this 
portion  of  real  and  typical  Ireland,  the  condi- 
tions are  most  interesting  even  if  in  some  re- 
spects unpleasant  to  dwell  upon.     Even  in  such 


d  board  tber  are  thoroaghly  satisfied.) 

wonderfully  beautiful  and  apparently  prosperous 
sections  as  County  Cork  and  the  "Golden  Vale 
of  Tipperary  "  the  conditions  are  yearly  grow- 
ing more  acute.  It  seems  but  nothing  that  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  outward  conditions  favorable. 
The  immense  loss  of  population  and  the  conse- 
quent stagnation  in  business  and  agriculture  has 
depressed  the  life  of  the  country,  and  disheart- 
ened those  who  are  left  in  possession  of  the 

The  census  of  1901  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Of  the  4,458,775,  given  as  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation, 131,035  were  classed  as  "professional," 
255,144  as  "domestic,"  83,173  as  "commercial," 
936,759  as  "agricultural,"  656,410  as  "indus- 
trial," and  2,494,958  as  "  nonproductive  and 
indefinite."  The  inclusion  of  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  conn- 
try  in  the  class  of  nonprnductives  tells  in  no  un- 
certain way  the  real  story  of  rural  Ireland.  It 
is  this  aimlessness  in  affairs  which  has  within 
recent  years  been  furnishing  material  for  so 
much  discussion  and  agitation  for  reform  on  the 
part  of  publicists  and  government  experts. 

The  counties  of  Kerry,  in  the  southwest ; 
Qalway,  on  the  middle  western  coast ;  Mayo, 
the  next  county  to  the  north  of  Galway  ;  Sligo 
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and  lioBCommon,  in  the  northwest,  and  Boiilo  of 
the  counties  in  the  nortli  central  portion  of  the 
island  are  among  thoso  that  present  ratht;r  ro- 
niarkablu  agricultural  conditions  at  tins  time. 
In  moat  of  the  counties  named  the  population  is 
still  considorablo,  and  in  some  cases  congested. 
The  soil  is  in  many  places  I'ocky.  and  along  the 
mountaiu-sidoa  is  so  rough  that  the  use  of  elab- 
orate farm  machinery,  if  evtT  dreamed  of  by  the 
inhabitants,  would  bo  (juito  impossible.  Tlioro 
are  no  citi(-s  and  few  towns  of  Bixa  in  these  sec- 
tions, and  there  are  no  mills  or  factorit-s  of  any 
description.  Tlie  commerce  is  inconsiderabh;, 
though  harbors  arc  numerous  along  the  coast ; 
and  railroai!  traftic.  as  miKht  lio  cxpecti'd,  is 
small.  The  living  that  the  [leople  get  must  conio 
from  the  ground. 


Throughout  the  countios  named,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  south  and  west  Ireland,  there  aro  only 
two  classes, — tho  gentry,  who  own  largo  i)or- 
tions  of  tho  land,  and  the  jieasants.  The  former 
are  sehlom  seen,  while  the  latter  are  ubiijuitous. 
Tho  people  live  generally  in  one-story  stone  or 
mud  houses,  scattered  over  the  long  mmintain- 
flides.  or  clustered  in  the  little  ime-street  villages 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  Around  these  houses  o no 
generally  finds  a  small  garden  [mtdi,  in  which 
are  raiatid  iM)tatoes  and  other  hardy  vegetaliles. 
In  front  of  the  doors  are  small  iiiclosures,  or 
yards,  walled  in  with  stone,  where  the  family 
goat,  the  pigs,  the  geese,  and  tho  chickens  are 
wont  to  gather,  seeking  frecjuent  entrance  into 
the  dwelling. 

The  interiors  of  the  houses  are  too  o[l4;n  com- 
fortless and  bare.  It  is  sehlom  that  more  than 
one  room  of  a  possible  two  or  three  has  a  wood- 
en floor.  The  others  aro  jiaved  with  roughly- 
fitting  flat  stones,  and  are  gi'nerally  damp.    There 


are  no  stoves  or  ranges,  and  cooking  is  done 
over  the  open  firo  in  large  fireplacfls.  Pekt  is 
uniformly  used  for  fuel.  The  use  of  cosl  uid 
wood  is  generally  unknown.  There  are  no  to- 
randas  or  porches  to  tho  Irish  farmhouses  ;  the 
windows  are  small  square  holes  cut  through  ths 
thick  walls  and  stopped  with  from  four  to  eight 
panes  of  glass.  Ventilation  is  unprovided  for. 
I'Vequently  a  pigsty  or  a  stable  for  the  cow  is 
inclosed  under  the  same  roof  of  thatch,  which  is 
a  coating  of  straw  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  and  fastened  down  by  ropes. 


Dwellings  such  as  the  above  are  common  all 
through  ttie  farming  sections  of  Ireland.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  how  little  variation  there  is 
from  tho  type.  They  are  termed  "third  class" 
by  the  government.  The  last  census  shows  that 
there  were  2.''il,t;n(j  of  such  in  Ireland.  The 
dwellings  called  "fourth  class"  are  built  entirely 
of  mud,  and  are  of  one  room  with  one  door  and 
one  or  two  very  small  windows.  There  are  to- 
day in  remote  rural  sections  of  Ireland  9,873 
siieh  huts,  inhabited  by  probably  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people. 

The  "second-class"  houses  are  found  in  such 
cities  as  Limerick,  ('ork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  as 
well  as  in  the  TTJstcr  section  and  portions  of 
Clare,  Tipporary,  Kilkenny,  and  other  good  fum- 
ing districts  of  the  south.  They  are  of  the  gen- 
eral ty|Mi  dcscrilHnl  in  the  "  third  class,"  when 
in  the  country,  though  they  are  larger  and  bet- 
ter kept ;  and  when. in  the  cities  are  tho  comfort 
able  two  and  tlm-e  story  houses  which  one  sees 
along  the  residential  stn^ots.  Klost  of  the  second- 
class  houses  arc  covered  with  slate  or  tile,  though 
in  the  country  thatch  is  still  used.  There  sre 
fiOOJioO  houses  of  the  second  class  in  Irelftnd, 
The  iKuises  of  the  ■■  first  class"  aro  the  "cagtles" 
of  the  gentry  and  landlords  scattered  through 
the  country  and  the  nouses  of  the  prosperoTW 
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TBI  KIVKH  BUIB, 

(Tlmt  mlglit  furnliih  power  for  thoDsandH  of  mills  and  factories.    It  passes  throngh 
qalet  fields  of  grass  and  sleepy  vUlages.) 

business  men  of  the  cities.     There  are  15,000  of 
such  in  Ireland. 

THE    BEBULTS   Oy   THK   NEW    LAND   I.AT. 

The  landlord  question  has  been  the  greatest 
topic  in   Irish  afiairs  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years.     From  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  before, 
the  Irish  have  chafed  under  landlord  rule.     For 
many  years  the  tenure  system  was  unregulated 
by  the  government,  and  the  landlord  had  the  en- 
tire disposition  of  his  estate.     The  Irish  peas- 
antry for  penerations  contended  that  it  was  not 
to   their    advantage    to    im- 
prove  lands   upon    which 
heavier  rents  would  be  ex- 
acted.     The  government,  in 
186.S,  through  the  first  Glad- 
stone   land    act,    recognized 
the  riglit  of  the  Irish  tenant 
to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments effected  by  him  in  the 
soil  which  he  had  cultivated, 
should  he  he  deprived  of  his 
holding  or  should  bis  rent  be 
changed.     Tliis  was  the  he- 
ginning  of  legislation,  which, 
through  successive   acts  of 
Parliament   in    1870,    1871, 
and  1870,  modified  by  more 
recent  enactments,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  measure, 
about   two  years  ago,  that 
seems   to  be  in  a  fair  way 
toward  the  settlement  of  the 
landlord  question  in  Ireland  OHaovmi 


for  all  time.  The  great  land 
act  of  1903  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  from  the 
landlords  by  the  small  farm- 
ers and  peasants,  the  gov- 
ernment advancing  the  neces- 
sary cash  to  the  purchasers 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest. 
Every  student  of  Irish  affairs 
is  to-day  watching  with  the 
closest  interest  the  opera- 
tions of  this  gigantic  piece 
of  legislation.  For  the  two 
years  since  tlie  act  has  been 
in  force  the  fullest  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  its 
provisions  by  the  rural  Irish, 
and  the  large  sums  sot  apart 
by  the  government  to  be  ap- 
plied in  loans  to  purchasei'S 
were  taken  up  greedily  by 
purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  priests 
of  the  south  and  west,  quick  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  the  offer,  have  bought  land  upon 
the  usual  terms. 

So  loud  were  the  demands  for  additional  ap- 
propriations to  be  applied  in  these  land  loans 
that  Chief  Secretary  Long  announced,  early  in 
September  of  this  year,  that  the  treasury  had 
agreed  to  provide  additional  funds  amounting 
to  ^10,000,000  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to- 
gether with  such  an  amount  of  stock  during  the 
year  !906  as  will  produce  $50,000,000  cash,  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  act  and  to  remedy 
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the  stoppage  of  sales  of  land  tbrougli  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  unofficially  announced  that  about 
one-half  the  land  of  Ireland  is  now  absolutely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  and  is  owned 
in  fee  simple  by  the  people  who  live  upon  and 
till  the  land. 

In  selling  their  land  to  their  tenants  for  the 
cash  advanced  for  them  by  the  government,  the 
landlords  generally  demand  that  amount  which 
the  land  would  produce  in  r(-nt  in  twenty-two 
and  one-half  years.  Some  wish  more,  some  loss, 
than  this.  The  average  purchase  of  the  tenant 
is  hia  stone  dwelling,  sometimes  an  outbuilding, 
and  from  six  to  twenty  acres  of  land.  The 
price  paid,  based  on  the  rent  value,  varies  from 
$20  to  too  an  acre. 

A.  FAHHEr's    EXI'KKIKNCR    UNDER   THK   LAW. 

An  actual  case  oC  purcliaso  is  as  follows  :  A. 
small  farmer  lived  upon  a  tract  of  IRA  acres  of 
land  in  I'ounty  Tipperary,  a  Kood  agricultural 
section.  For  some  yoars  ])aBt  he  had  been 
paying  to  the  landlord  an  annual  rent  of  £6 
12.5.,  or  about  #;i;>.  Hi^  wished  to  purchase  the 
land,  and  it  was  offered  to  ijim  by  the  landlord 
for  £150,  or  about  (iTr)!).  lie  made  the  neces- 
sary application  to  the  authorities,  borrowed  the 
money  fnun  the  govcrnmeut,  and  jiaid  the  land- 
lord for  the  place,  gaining  fmm  him  a  deed  in 
fee  simple.  The  government  retained  what 
might  be  termed  a  mortgage  upon  the  place, 
which  is  to  bo   released    at    the    expiration  of 


forty  yearly  payments  of  £4  is.,  or  about  t2I. 
In  forty  years  from  1904  the  purchaser  will 
have  paid  to  the  government  about  (840  for  bia 
farm.  He  began  also  to  pay  taxes  upon  the 
place  as  soon  as  it  was  listed  in  his  name.  TTjb 
first  year's  taxes  amounted  to  26i.,  or  about 
$0.-50.  This  amount  may  be  increased  'or  di- 
minished according  to  the  valuation  put  upon 
the  property  and  the  rate  of  taxation  adopted 
from  year  to  year. 


Tins,  in  brief,  is  an  account  of  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  farmer  or  tenant  who  buys  gen- 
erally does  so  with  a  view  of  paying  his  yearly 
amounts  with  money  sent  to  him  from  children 
or  relatives  who  have  emigrated  to  America.  It 
would  1«  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  sent  to  Ireland  every  year  from 
the  United  States.  Private  inquiry  oometimes 
reveals  the  fact  that  every  cent  of  the  rent  and 
taxes  paid  by  certain  villages  and  sections  of 
counties  was  paid  by  American  Irish. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  president  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  which 
was  strewn  broadcast  through  Ireland,  declares 
that  out  of  .=>U(),0()()  holdings  in  rural  Ireland 
fully  21)0. 1)00  might  be  classed  as  uneconomic, 
or  incapable  pir  se  of  maintaining  a  family. 
T^nlossthe  purchaser  has  some  other  means  of 
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support  bfisiilea  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  be  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  (or  bia  property  or  live  except 
in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Starvation,  then,  in 
the  case  of  purcliaaers  of  such  property  is  kept 
off  by  the  money  which  is  sent  from  America. 

DAIHYINO    AND   STOCK-RAISING. 

0(  the  300,000  economic  holdings,  the  vast 
majority  are  self  sustaining,  not  from  tillage, 
but  from  dairying  and  stock-raising.  Dairying 
baa  within  the  past  five  years  received  an  im- 
petus through  the  efforts  at  cooperation  made 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Tecbnical  In- 
struction, which  was  created  in  1899.  This 
board  lias  provided  instruction  for  the  people  in 
dairying  in  many  schools,  and  bus  established 
creameries  throughout  Ireland,  with  ospeneive 
machinery  for  stripping  butter  from  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow.  To  these  creameries  dairymen  haul 
their  milk  and  receive  credit  for  the  butter-pro- 
ducing value  of  each  pint.  The  establishment  of 
these  creameries,  insuring  cleanliness  and  a  regu- 
lar supply,  has  succeeded  in  opening  up  a  fresh 
market  for  Irish  butter  in  England,  and  hasstimn- 
lated  dairying  in  large  parts  of  Ireland.  Thecoop- 
erative  plan  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  to  prove 
what  it  will  accomplish  if  universally  patronized. 


Stock-breeding  among  the  small  fanners  is  in- 
creasing with  the  decline  of  tillage.  Most  writ- 
ers upon  the  subject  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
ciiange.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
branch  of  industry  fraught  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  small  capitalist.  In  Ireland  espe- 
cially cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  a  speculation 
rather  than  an  investment,  and,  like  all  species  of 
gambling,  is  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  man 
of  small  capital.  The  depressing  outlook  of  the 
rural  life  of  England  and  Scotland,  so  much 
commented  upon,  is  brought  about  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  land  from  under  the  plow  and  its  be- 
ing given  over  to  stock-raising.  In  these  coun- 
tries it  is  said  that  men  decay  as  the  kine  increase. 
In  Ireland,  conditions  are  still  worse.  Those  who 
are  forced  to  leave  the  Irish  farms  for  lack  of 
work  do  not  flock  to  native  towns  and  cities  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits, 
as  they  do  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  emi- 
grate to  America,  leaving  a  few  of  the  old  and 
infirm  and  unfit  to  engage  in  the  "  lotus-eating 
occupation  of  opening  and  shutting  gates  "  for 
the  cattle  and  sheep  to  pass  through. 

Rural  Ireland  has  gained  largely  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  cattle  and  sheep  even  within  the  past 
five  years,  but  it  has  lost  to  an  even  larger  de- 
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gree  in  the  activitiGS  and  produi-tivoness  of  its 
people  in  all  otlior  lines  on  account  oC  tho  stagna- 
tion in  agriculture  duo  to  this  riiali  toward  pas- 
turage. It  is  A  woll'known  truth  thnt  the  de- 
cline of  tillage  in  any  country,  whatever  bo  the 
cause,  involves  an  cnormouB  waste  of  national 
resources.  In  Ireland  the  worst  possible  results 
have  come  from  such  a  condition. 


The  Irish  tenant,  or  independent  farmer,  of  the 
pi'esent  time  generally  turns  out  the  larger  part 
of  his  land  in  pBrmanent  pasture.  L'pon  this 
lie  grazes  from  two  to  four  cowa,  three  or  tour 
calves,  sometimea  a  small  Hock  ot  sheep,  raises  a 
half-dozen  pigs,  and  sometimes  keeps  a  horse  or 
a  donkey.  Hardly  half  of  the  ordinary  Irish 
small  farmers  keep  a  horse.  Tho  small  cultiva- 
tion which  tho  land  gets  is  done  with  the  spade. 


All  farm  work  is  done  in  the  most  primitive 
way.  A  modern  plow  or  mowing-machine,  out- 
side of  Ulster,  would  be  looked  upon  with  amaze- 
ment by  the  Irish  farmers.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  land  in  central  and  western  Ireland 
that  have  not  known  a  plow  for  a  century.  The 
land  ia  down  permanently  in  grass,  and  an  oc- 
casional top-dressing  of  the  soil  with  fertiliEer 
in  the  spring  is  practically  all  tho  attention  which 
is  paid  it. 

In  counties  Clare  and  Tipperary,  in 'sooth 
central  Ireland,  there  is  a  tract  of  remarkably 
fertile  land  known  as  the  "Golden  Vale  of  Tip- 
perary." Much  of  this  land  is  still  worked  in- 
tensively, and  splendid  yields  result.  Here,  aa 
well  as  in  County  Cork,  and  Meath  in  the  eaat, 
and  tho  Ulster  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
barley  is  raised  in  quantities,  as  well  aa  Oftta, 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops.  The  fanner  in 
these  sections,  as  in  other  sections  where  the  soil 
is  tilled,  can  get  labor  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
jionce  a  day,  sometimes  much  less,  though  often 
lie  has  to  board  his  hands.  These  farm  handa 
are  expected  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  spade 
work,  and  in  summer  their  workdays  are  ex- 
ceedingly long.  In  Kerry  and  Galway  a  good 
stout  farm-boy  ia  often  employed  for  £10  ($50) 
and  board  a  year.  However,  when  these  farm- 
boys  ever  get  together  enough  money  to  take 
them  to  America  they  lose  no  time  in  shaking 
the  Irish  dust  from  their  feet  once  and  for  all. 

A   KICU    BOIL   AMD   VAHIED   CB0F8. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  the  soil  is  black 
and  rich, — far  rirher  than  the  average  American 
soil.  Nowhere  in  the  world  doea  grass  grow 
more  luxuriantly,  and  no- 
where is  the  land  so  little 
encumbered  with  weeds,  bri- 
ers, and  undergrowth.  Much 
of  the  country  is  rocky,  but 
long  cultivation  has  put  the 
loose  stones  into  walls  and 
fences,  while  many  have  been 
crushed  in  making  the  Irish 
roads,  which  to-day  are  as 
line  as  any  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  Irish  soil,  and 
its  adaptability  to  intensive 
cultivation,  the  Irish  crops 
for  the  past  few  years  have 
not  been  encouragingly  large. 
In  l!)0:t,  the  total  wheat  crop 
amounted  to  1,175,000  bosh- 
els.  This  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  wheat  crop 
I.  USED.  of  some  of  the  SUtes  of  the 
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.   Tbroush  the  village  passes  a 


Union,  seventeen  of  which  produced  more  than 
ten  million  bushels  each,  &nd  six  more  than  thirty 
millions.  Ireland  produced  5,835,G44  bushola 
of  barley  and  here,  crops  particularly' well  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  Five  States  together 
produced  twenty  times  this  amount,  and  Minne- 
sota produced  32,000,000  bushels  of  barley  alone. 
The  oat  crop  of  Ireland  is  one  of  its  staples. 
In  1903  this  amounted  to  48,259,000  bushels. 
Illinois  produced  117,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
crop  of  Iowa  was  122,323,000  bushels. 

Tho  Irish  climate,  always  cool  and  moist,  favors 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  root  crops.  Tur- 
nips, swedes,  mangolds,  cabbage,  and  potatoes 
were  formerly  grown  in  enormous  quantities. 
Indeed,  since  its  introduction  into  the  island  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  potato  had  grown  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  bo  the  chief  staple  of  Ireland. 
In  many  parts  of  tlio  island  it  was  both  meat 
and  bread  for  tho  people.  Its  cultivation  super- 
seded that  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  after 
it  had  come  into  universal  use,  fewer  pigs  were 
raised  and  loss  meat  consumed  tlian  before.  Be- 
tween 18U0  and  1845  it  might  ^>e  said  that  fully 
one-lialf  of  tho  Irish  people  were  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  potato  for  support. 

The  potato  crop  of  Ireland  is  still  considered  to 
be  its  largest  prodnctii>n.  In  1!)0:!  this  amounted 
to  about  77,000,000  bushels.     The  crop  for  tho 


United  States  amounted  to  ,'532,830,000  buBliels, 
of  which  New  York  State  produced  41,000,000 
bushels,  with  Maine,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan  as  close  seconds.  With  all  its  rush 
toward  pasturage,  the  total  hay  output  of  Ire- 
land in  1903,  sown  grass  and  permanent  grass, 
was  but  5,000,000  tons.  New  York  State  pro- 
duced 7,000,000  tons,  while  Iowa,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  many  other  States  produced  almost 
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(In  which  DUHt  ot  till!  Irish  rural  f<ilk  do  all  tli.-ir  trnvuliiiK.) 

These  staple  crops  are  jiraclicnlly  all  tliat  Ire- 
land must  fall  back  upon  for  a  livelilioixi.  'I'ho 
climate  ia  too  severe  for  Imiiaii  corn,  tolmcro, 
rice,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  toiiiutocs,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  small  crops  that  liolp  to  make 
the  American  tarniLTs  independent* 

OTHER    KECSOUIK^)':!)   THAN    AOKICITI.TURE. 

The  farmers  and  otliors  in  rural  Irelaml  might 
be  helped  by  mining,  milling,  timbering,  and 
other  such  pursuits,  but  noni*  of  thoso  things  is 
done  there.  The  cimntry  is  said  to  contiiin  iron. 
ailver,  gold,  lead,  and  copper.  Init  not  an  ounce 
of  these  metals  has  been  proiluceil  in  lil'ty  ycai-s. 
The  coal  Iwds  art;  vt-ry  small,  ami  the  output  is 
inconsiderable.  Thi'  Irish  riviirs  might  furnish 
enormous  power  for  manufacturing  if  they  were 
properly  harnessed,  hut  this  has  never  been  done. 
There  are  not  even  grist  or  llouring  mills,  and 
the  very  mitnre  of  the  case  excludes  saw  anil 
woodworking  mills. 

For  fuel,  the  rural  people  depend  upon  the 
bogB,  which  are  generally  [ilU;il  with  peat  or 
turf.  In  many  cases  the  country  Irisii  earn  an 
honest  penny  hy  cutting  turf  and  marketing  it 
in   the   noighlioring  towns  and  villagifl.     This 

*T1io  late  antiiiiin  |)i'[<-t'?<  iit  i>nii1tii-<'  In  the  ninrketn  of 
north  IrehiiHt  »n;  iil«iut  iis  frillcmH :  I'l.tftlofH.  S".  fi.rlhc  low- 
est Kmiju  in'ii.Sil.  |vr  i-wl.  fur  tli«  " nki-irlex,"  «r  Ihc  bp«t 
Ktiule.  Hny, niCBihm-,  Ik.  Ibf. ti> lix. ftl.  iH>rcwt.;  nplunit.&.Uil. 
to  At.  Sif.  Whi-Ht  Hi>llHnt  tmm  Ti>.  tuTx.  IM.  iHTCwt.,  orahinit 
(I JU  bi  tl.lll  a  buslii'I.  OulA  lira  ■(Uiit4-<]  In  Ihu  ni>rthern  innr- 
kctH  at  flu.  lU,  pur  i-wt.,  or  ulmiit  45  i-enlx  a  hiislii-l.  c  liIckriiH 
wll  In  tlimi-  iiiHrki>lH  al  (nuii  Sr.  to  in.  M.  a  pair,  iinil  iluckx 
brinK  I",  lo  1".  *'.  ajilt'i-ti.  Gkjch  in  NuvMnbHr  and  Det*nihor 
brind  from  IIWI.  Ci  ISif.  a  dinHii.  TnniliH  iwll  at  M.  ami  *(. 
per  cwU,  and  bulirr  Ih  iiu'itcd  anywhere  tmm  sJil.  to  lft(. 
per  pound.  The  pri™;"  which  are  nrliiuUy  paid  the  (amiiTM 
(or  tliew!  pfiHluftw  aiv  from  III  to  SI  per  cent,  lew  tliau  thew 
prlcex,  wliirk  obtain  lliRmuhoiit  the  northern  ■■ounllcM.  In 
tbe  coniitleN  of  the  south  and  irrHt,  the  prtreH  an^  from  IS  ti> 
ail pHTciinl.  lower  In  mmtof  the  ranrkel*.  In  »(irae  reiuolc 
rural  Bej^llon;',  thc>  Kmnll  fiiniiur«  «et  frcim  the  local  hut- 
chantK  whatever  tlii^y  c-hoow  tr>  puy  them  fur  thfir  pr 


peculiar  product  ia  cut  from  the  bogs  in  sum- 
mer, is  stacked  up  and  dried  for  several  months, 
and  is  then  liauled  in  donkey-carts  to  fairs  and 
markets,  where  it  is  sold  for  two  shilUiigB  a 
load.  Turf  makes  a  slow,  smoldering  fire  which 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Irish  people. 

Traveling  in  rural  Ireland  is  often  done  afoot. 
Men  and  women  do  not  mind  walking  five  or 
ten  miles  to  a  country  fair  or  to  mass  in  a  village 
church.  Those  who  {rasaess  horses  or  donkeys 
often  travel  in  the  "low-back  car,"  which  is 
almost  as  popular  a  vehicle  as  it  was  a  hundred 
yeai-s  ago.  'J'he  donkeys  are  made  to  do  heroic 
service.  Tlie  jaunting-car,  in  which  passengers 
sit  back  to  back,  with  their  feet  over  the  wheels, 
is  the  public  vehicle  of  Ireland,  and  is  used  in 
every  part  of  the  island.  There  is  to-day  no 
such  thing  as  the  farm  wagon  as  it  is  known  in 
the  United  States  ;  and,  outside  of  the  cities, 
buggies,  traps,  and  carriages  are  unknown. 

it  was  in  the  period  of  Ireland's  growth  and 
com|>arative  prosperity  that  many  of  the  fine 
roads  of  the  island  wei'e  permanently  constructed 
of  thn  stones  which  were  dug  from  the  fields  and 
crushed  ;  and  the  substantial  stone  walls  and 
lofty  picturestpie  bridges,  which  lend  such  charm 
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to  modern  Irish  hindscaims,  v 
benefit  of  a  busy  peo!>le. 

EFTOUTS    TO    REVIVE    ANn    BTIW 

The  condition  of  stagnation  in  rural  life  has 
within  the  past  two  or  thi-ee  years  brought  to 
life  many  scliemi's  for  the  reawakening  of  the 
old  island  til  a  conformity  with  modern  progress 
in  living.  The  (ia<ilic  League  was  organized  by 
the  I  rish  jieople  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  old  Irish,  or  (iaelic.  tongue,  as 
well  as  to  create  a  new  national  and  racial  pride 
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(One  o(  the  chief  m 


b1  In  Ireland  today.) 


and  Stimulate  industry.  Id  many  of  tlie  Irish 
schools  the  youn^  people  are  engaged  in  learn- 
ing this  harsh,  peculiar  language  of  thfir  an- 
cestors. Tlic  Irish  claim  that  this  course  will 
serve  to  give  back  to  the  Irish  the  dreams  in 
which  Irish  nature  revels  and  on  which  Irish 
nature  thrives.  Many  practical  jieople  are  con- 
tending strenuously  that  a  revival  of  Irish  senti- 
ment with  a  useless  language  will  only  serve  to 
separate  Ireland  still  further  from  all  that  is 
practical  and  progressive.  Isolation,  they  aay, 
with  too  much  sentiment,  has  been  to  a  large  es- 
tent  the  cause  of  Ireland's  undoing.  However, 
tlie  Gaelic  League  is  a  most  flourishing  organi- 
zatioD,  and  is  established  in  every  section  of  the 
island.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  it  will 
accomplish. 


The  various  efforts  of  individuals  and  of 
government  boards  to  stimulate  Irish  agrical- 
ture,  such  as  those  put  forth  by  the  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Sir  Horace  Flunkett,  and  Lord 
Dunraven,  have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  establishment  of  creameries,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  but  one  of  the  inhovations 
made  by  these  agencies.  Scotch  fishermen,  with 
boats,  have  been  employed  to  teach  the  Irish  of 
the  west  coast  profitable  methods  of  fishing, 
technical  schools  have  been  founded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  small  markets  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  sale  of  Irish  home  products. 
Hand-weaving,  spinning,  knitting,  embroider- 
ing, shirt-making,  lace-making,  and  crocheting 
have  been  developed  somewhat  within  the  past 
few  years,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions,  in 
order  to  give  the  women  of  the  homes  a  chance 
to  help  keep  away  poverty. 

With  all  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
to  restore  Ireland  to  its  rightful  agricultural  and 
industrial  position,  the  people  are  leaving  the 
country  in  thousands,  tlie  farms  are  becoming 
abandoned,  work  for  those  who  remain  is  be- 
coming scarcer  every  day,  and  the  outlook  for 
some  radical  change  for  the  better  is  not  en- 
couraging. 

Where  or  how  it  is  to  end  no  one  of  those 
who  are  apparently  in  a  position  to  know  soems 
to  be  able  at  this  time  to  advance  a  satisfactory 
opinion. 


THE   WORKINGS   OF  THE   IRISH   LAND   LAW. 


BY  THOMAS  W.  RUSSELL,  M.P. 

[Mr.  Riiwiell,  although  a  Unionist  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  is  the  most 
prr>niinent  a^lvrxsate  of  crimpubviry  land  purchase  and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  enactment  and  ojiemtion 
of  the  Jjand  Act.    In  the  present  article  he  points  out  certain  defects  in  that  measure. — The  Editor.] 


THE  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  was 
in  every  resiKJct  ef>och- making.  It  was 
preceded  by,  and  founded  upon,  the  report  of  a 
conference  lield  between  the  representatives  of 
landlord  and  ti;nant  in  Dublin.  The  Landlords' 
Convention,  the  official  representative  of  the 
landlord  party,  held  aloof  and  refused  to  join  in 
the  conference.  Typical  landlords,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Alxsrcorn,  Lord  liarrymore,  and  Colonel 
Saunderson,  refused  to  serve,  ridiculing  the 
project  as  absurd  and  (quixotic.  Jjord  Dun  raven 
led  a  saner  section  of  landlords,  with  the  result 
that,  after  a  session  of  five  days,  the  conference 
agreed  to  a  report,  upon  which  the  government 
acted.  The  official  landlords,  seeing  the  reason- 
abhmess  of  the  findings  and  recognizing  their 
own  folly,  succumbed  at  once,  and  fell  in  with 
the  general  tendency  for  settlement.  Substan- 
tially, the  Act  of  UH).'5  accepted  tlie  j)rinciple  of 
universal  sale  of  tlie  landlord's  interest  to  the 
the  occupier,  it  ignored  legal  compulsion.  But 
it  accept<;d  what  was  finely  called  the  principle 
of  compulsion  ))y  inducement.  It  placed  the 
sum  of  XIOO,()0(),000  (triO(),00(),000)  at  the  dis- 
posal of  landlord  and  t(!nant  for  the  puri)oses  of 
the  act.  it  w(uit  furtln^r, — for  it  enacted  that 
out  of  a  fund  called  the  Land  Purchase  Aid 
Fund  eac-h  landlord  who  sold  should  receive  a 
bonus  (Latin  for  gift)  of  1*2  jx^r  cent,  on  the 
])urchas<i  money.  It  appointed  a  new  trilmual 
to  administer  th<i  act.  And  to  this  tribunal  were 
given  i>ower8  of  re-s(!ttling  congested  districts 
by  the  purchase  of  grass  lands,  the  enlargement 
of  un(U!onomic  holdings,  and  the  restoration  of 
certain  evictted  tenants  where  possible.  It  was 
an  act  suflh'ient  of  itself  to  make  and  secure  the 
reputation  of  any  statesman.  Already  in  eight- 
een months  since  it  came  into  operation  land 
value  for  X-M),()0(),()()0  ($10(),()()0,()0())  has  been 
sold  undc^r  it.  Properly  and  reasonably  admin- 
istered, it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  problem.  Let  us  see  where  anil  how 
it  has  brokc^n  down. 

WHKKK    THK    LAW    UAH    MISSKI)    THE    MAKK. 

First :  There  has  been  a  serious  hitch  in  the 
finance  of  the  bill.  One  hundred  million  pounds 
stt^rling  was  the  estimate  of  the  money  rei^uired 
to  carry  the  operation  of  transferring  the  land 


from  owner  to  occupier  through.  But  an  nnder- 
standing  was  arrived  at  during  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  committee  that  for  the  first  three 
years  the  outlay  should  not  exceed  five  millions 
in  each  year.  The  state  of  the  money  market 
was  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  limita- 
tion. But,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  result  has  been 
a  serious  hitch  and  great  disappointment.  No- 
body perhaps  could  have  quite  foreseen  the  rash 
to  sell.  At  the  present  moment  agreements 
have  been  signed  for  sale  and  purchase  between 
landlord  and  tenant  representing  £20,000,000. 
The  estates  commissioners  have  received,  rough- 
ly speaking,  £11,000,000  from  the  treasniy. 
They  have  paid  out  to  venders  of  land  in  or 
about  £5,000,000.  And  another  sum  approach- 
ing £5,000,000  has  been  paid  over  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  estates, — these  Estates 
awaiting  proof  of  title.  To  meet  claims  of 
£10,000,000,  therefore,  the  commissioners  have 
£1,000,000  on  hand, — and  the  prospect  of 
a  further  loan  of  $5,000,000  this  November. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  delay  thus 
caused  has  exercised  a  most  regrettable  influence 
upon  purchase.  Landlords  very  naturally  say 
that  if  compelled  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for 
the  purchase  money  they  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage,— the  tenant  purchaser  only  paying  3^ 
or  3f  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  pending 
the  issue  of  the  vesting  order.  The  work  of 
agreeing  as  to  sale,  therefore,  has  been  seriously 
impeded  where  it  has  not  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  reason  of  this  hitch.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rais- 
ing of  even  £5,000,000  has  been  a  serious  matter 
for  Ireland.  A  selling  landlord  is  paid  in  cash. 
But  while  he  gets  £100  in  sovereigns,  the  dis- 
count, amounting  probably  to  the  difference  be- 
tween £87  and  £100,  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Irish  E(}uivalent  Grant,  an  arrangement  which 
keeps  the  Britisli  treasury  safe,  but  is  of  serious 
import  to  Ireland  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  things  which  have  to  be  set  right.  Some 
plan  must  be  devised  by  which  the  act  can  have 
free  and  full  scope.  This  and  other  things  be- 
ing done,  there  is  no  reason  why  ten  years  should 
not  see  the  Irish  land  problem  solved. 

Second  :  The  act  has  all  but  completely  bro- 
ken down  in  the  west.     Here,  where  its  healiiig 
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influence  was  most  needed,  its  failure  has  been 
most  marked.  And  for  this  breakdown  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Irish  landlord  is  wholly  to  blame. 
What  the  act  contemplated  in  this  respect  is 
quite  clear.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  Connaught  and  to  other  similar 
areas  as  to  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster.  In 
the  west  the  holdings  are  small  and  hopelessly 
uneconomic  in  their  character.  Parliament  felt, 
and  rightly  so,  that  to  make  the  occupier  of  a 
five-acre  bog  holding  an  owner  was  to  do  him  no 
good.  Such  a  feat  in  statesmanship  merely 
freed  the  western  landlord  from  a  risky  security 
and  transferred  the  risk  to  the  state.  It  was, 
therefore,  enacted  that  the  large  grass  holdings 
which  abound  in  .that  region, — and  which  are 
held  by  graziers  on  a  tenure  of  eleven  months, 
the  object  of  the  term  being  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tenancy,  —  should  be  bought  and 
wherever  possible  should  be  distributed  among 
the  small  holders,  thus  rendering  a  decent  living 
possible.  And  in  several  cases  this  has  been 
successfully  done  by  the  congested  districts 
board,  with  the  very  best  results.  It  was  a  big, 
bold  thing  to  attempt.  But  it  was  manifestly  the 
right  policy.  And  Mr.  Wyndham  in  passing  the 
act  justly  placed  it  in  front, — as,  perhaps,  the 
main  object  of  his  policy. 

CAUSE    OF    FAILURE    IN   THE    WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

In  considering  the  breakdown  of  the  act  at 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  passed.  The  landlords  as  a 
whole  professed  at  the  land  conference  and  in  Par- 
liament their  entire  willingness  to  sell,  provided 
they  received  a  price  equivalent  when  securely 
invested  to  their  second-term  net  income.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done  the  bonus  of  £12,000,000 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  bargain — a  clear  case  of  contract.  And 
what  the  western  landlords  have  been  guilty  of 
is  a  simple  breach  of  faith.  They  are  quite 
ready  to  sell  the  bog  holdings,  the  barren  moun- 
tain tracts  out  of  which  a  decent  living  can- 
not be  had,  demanding  for  this  wretched  land 
in  many  cases  more  than  is  being  asked  in  An- 
trim and  Down  for  the  best  land  in  these  coun- 
ties. But  the  grass  ranches  they  refuse  to  part 
with.  And  so  the  whole  plan  of  the  act, — the 
whole  scheme  for  the  re-settling  of  the  land,  and 
raising  the  station  of  the  small  holder, — has  been 
brought  to  naught.  In  this  connection  another 
diflSculty  has  arisen.  When  the  western  sections 
of  the  act  were  being  passed,  Mr.  Wyndham, — 
who  was  in  grim  earnest  about  these  poor  peo- 
ple,— provided  for  the  sale  of  congested  estates 
to  the  estates  commisioners  or  to  the  congested 
districts  board .     Special  inducements  were  given 


to  sales  under  these  sections.  The  cost  of  sale 
was  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  state,  and  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  in  such  cases  to 
spend  money  upon  the  improvement  of  the  hold- 
ings. The  policy  was  excellent.  But  the  land- 
lords have  ruined  it.  They  quickly  discovered 
that  if  they  sold  to  the  estates  commissioners  the 
land  would  be  inspected  by  an  expert  valuer, 
and  its  price  would  depend  upon  its  value.  This 
was  not  th^  idea  of  how  things  should  be  done. 
They  prefeixed  to  sell  to  the  tenant  direct,  against 
whom  they  could  use  the  screw  of  arrears  of 
rent,  and  from  whom  they  could  exact  a  higher 
price.  Hardly  a  case  of  sale  to  the  estates  com- 
missioners has  taken  place  under  these  well- 
meant  sections.     And  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  Irish  members  were  under  no  illusions 
while  the  act  was  being  passed.  We  warned 
Mr.  Wyndham,  and  we  cautioned  Parliament, 
that  a  breakdown  was  imminent  at  this  point. 
The  fact  is,  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  in 
all  such  cases  ought  to  have  been  frankly  given. 
But  to  mention  the  word  compulsion  to  the  then 
chief  secretary  was  to  send  him  into  a  fury.  He 
would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  the  agitation  for 
compulsion  that  had  produced  the  land  bill.  But 
the  landlords  had  bound  Mr.  Wyndham  to  re- 
sist even  its  beginnings.  And  so  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  had  his  way.  And  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  big  well-to-do  farmers  of  Kildare, 
— the  men  whose  ancestors  were  brought  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  from  Scotland  after  the  famine, 
— have  all  bought  their  land  under  the  act,  and 
the  Leinster  estate  has  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
something  like  half  a  million  pounds  being  paid 
for  it,  including  bonus.  But  the  wretched  hold- 
ers of  small  bog  holdings  in  the  west  are  still 
left  in  their  misery,  and  even  where  there  is  a 
chance,  as  there  was  at  Cloonka,  in  County  Gal- 
way,  the  other  day,  of  relieving  a  small  number 
of  these  men.  Lord  Ash  town  stepped  in  and 
bought  the  grass  land  over  their  heads.  This  is 
the  most  serious  point  of  failure.  With  the  west 
unsettled  nothing  is  settled.  It  is  here  where 
trouble  has  always  been  born.  It  is  here  that 
land  acts  have  always  had  their  origin.  It  is 
well  to  make  an  end  of  landlordism  anywhere. 
Here  its  fell  influence  is  most  severely  felt.  Here 
the  load  must  be  lifted.  In  a  word,  both  the 
estates  commissioners  and  the  congested  districts 
board  must  have  compulsory  powers  against  men 
who  persist  in  a  whole  province  being  steeped 
in  misery,  with  the  means  of  relief  at  band. 

But  making  every  allowance  for  shortcomings, 
nothing  can  be  surer  than  this, — that  the  act, 
properly  administered  by  officials  and  sensibly 
treated  by  the  people,  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
final  settlement  of  Ireland's  agrarian  problem. 


THE    PLAYGROUND    CITY. 


I!V  C.   W.    HARRIS. 


ONLY  withiii  very  ivcfiit  ynars  !i;ivo  tlie 
largest  Hini  iiiDBt  cunp'Sti'il  <>r<jur  Atimri- 
can  citk'B  c-nino  to  realizii  Unit  wholcHimifs  out- 
door retToalidii  is  a  valualileaiil  toward  tho  mak- 
ing of  Kooii  citiKi'iis.  Not  all  of  tliuso  aspivitiK 
to  bi'  counti'd  of  tlm  first  daws  Ijuvo  yet  rc;dizcd 
tliat  fiurt,  and  t»'i'liiil's  noiio  htis  come  fully  to 
atHui^tiati!  just  liow  valualiio  wicli  aid  is.  Hut 
iu  oiip  or  two  citifs  tlio  era  of  t«iUiitivo  ctiM-ri- 
meubttioti  haa  bi-i-u  fairly  iias.st!d,  and  the  liglit 
of  cxt"''''<^ii(:e  is  sjireadinjt.  I'osKilily  »i>iiio  ac- 
count of  tlie  results  thus  fur  oliaerv«d  iii  one  city 
may  help  its  sjiriwl  still  fiirlher. 

K«w  York  City  has,  sc:ittrrcd  throufili  its  five 
lioroufichs.  1  "'7  [larks.  larp'  nnd  ^luall,  with  a  total 
area  of  7,'.;i!.'l  acres,  which  is  carrit^d  on  the 
lifiokB  of  the  'I'li.ic  Di'iiurtuicnt  (though  it  is,  of 
coarse,  exempt  from  taxation)  at  a  total  valua- 
tion ot  *;[ 7. ".,011 0,0 00.  And  tlic  men  who  admin- 
ister this  vast  estate,  tlio  ii(rici.^rs  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  I'arka,  assert  that  no  other  city  in  the 
world  dues  so  much  as  New  York  to  aee  that 
its  puldic  ])arks  arc  enjoyed  liy  its  people,  so 
mucli  to  make  its  breath in^-spots  attractive  and 
iuvitinn-  Espi'cially  notowortliy  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  th«  efforts  of  the  iimnicipal  gOT- 
ernnicnt  in  recentyt^ars  to  foster  in  the  parks  out- 
door sjiorts  aiul  recreation  of  practically  all  kinds. 
As  lonf;  Bf!;ii  as  18()0  schoolbuj-'s  under  sixteen 
were  [Hirniitted  to  ]>lay  baseball  in  (Central  Park 
on  a  Kingle  diamond  laid  out  specially  for  them, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  lawn  tennis  he^n 
to  be  played  on  ihtj  spacious  meadows  of  that 
park,  lint  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that 
the  old  idea  of  a  public  park  as  simply  an  in- 
closed tret:  and  shrubbery  garden,  with  hand- 
some  lawns  protected  l>y  plenty  of  "Keep  ofl 
the  Uriiss "  signs,  has  given  place  to  the  new 
idea  tliutapreat  and  crowded  city's  parks  should 
Ik;  the  playgrounds  of  its  children  of  all  ag^s;  that 
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youth,    especially,  most 
nood  of  fresh  ai  r  and  whol 
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of  scientifically  arrangt^il  ami  conducted  play- 
grounda  for  tho  poor  children  of  tlin  tenement- 
house  neifchborhoods  in  certain  of  tlic  emaller 
parks  of  the  city.  Here  the  niuniciiiality  fosters 
games  and  s|)ortB  of  various  kinds  by  providing 
not  only  the  groumis,  with  suitaldc  txtures  and 
equipment,  but  also  the  individual  implements 
necessary,  such  as  balls  of  all  kinds,  bats,  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  and  even  tennis  racquets; 
and,  furthermore,  it  employs  a  corps  of  instruct- 
ors to  teach  the  children  how  ti)  play  tho  various 
games  and  how  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  their 


GYMNASTICS   IN   THE   CITY    PARKS. 

There  aiu  eleven  of  these  specially  equipped 
playgrounds  now  in  operation  in  Manhattan  Kor- 
ougli,  and  four  in  lirooklyn,  besides  the  two  big 
outdoor  gymnasia  and  athletic  flehis  in  Macomb's 
Dam  I'ark.  and  Pelham  Hay  I'ark  in  the  Bronx. 
They  are  doing  a  splendid  work  in  giving  these 
poor  ehihlren  good  physical  constitutions  and 
training,  in  reclaiming  them  from  evil  street  in- 
fluences, in  breaking  up  tho  fighting  "gang" 
idea,  and  in  starting  them  on  the  road  to  good 
American  citizenship.    So  thoroughly  convinced 


of  this  is  the  city  gorem- 
ment  that  the  administra- 
tion recently  appropriated 
$1,300,000  for  additional 
small  playgrounds  and  ath- 
letic fields. 

The  first  playground  of 
the  sort  in  New  York  City 
was  opened  about  eight 
years  ago  in  William  H. 
Beward  F&rk,  at  Canal  and 
Jefferson  streets,  by  the 
OutdoorBec  reation  League. 
Tliis  soon  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  and  success,  but 
five  years  passed  before  the 
idea  was  adopted  by  the 
city.  The  first  municipal 
playground  was  instituted 
in  190-2,  also  in  William  H. 
Seward  Park,  Others  fol- 
lowed in  Tompkins  Sqnare, 
Hamilton  Fish  Park  (at 
Houston  and  Willett 
streets).  East  River  Park 
(theriverf  rout  from  Eighty- 
fourth  to  Eighty-ninth 
Street),  John  Jay  Park  (at 
the  East  Hiver  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Street),  a  small  park 
F1S1!  PAKK.  ^^  Seventeenth  Street  and 

the  East  River,  Corlears 
Hook  Park,  Hudson  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Park  (between  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  streets,  First 
Avenue  and  the  Harlem  Biver),  Do  Witt  Clin- 
ton I'ark  (Fifty-second  to  Fifty-fourth  Street 
and  t!io  North  River),  and  St.  Gabriel's  Park 
(between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  atreeta, 
First  and  Second  avenues). 

East  River,  Seventeenth  Street,  and  HadaoB 
parks  contain  only  kindergarten  playgrounds 
tor  girls  and  small  children.  Each  of  the  others 
has  a  large  open-air  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  for  boys,  and  a  separate  playground  for 
girls,  with  kindergarten  equipment.  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  contains  also  two  indoor  gymnaaia. 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  which  are  used 
throughout  the  winter.  In  Tompkins  Square  ia, 
according  to  the  director,  the  best  park  play- 
ground in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  park,  with  the  shade  of  tho  trees  on  the 
playground.  The  outdoor  gymnasium,  which  is 
typical  for  alt  these  playgrounds,  contains  hori- 
zontal bars,  two  parallel  bars,  two  horses  (the 
(German  side-horse),  two  bucks,  inclined  and 
horizontal  ladders,  fiying  and  traveling  rings,  a 
running- track,  a  jumping-g round, — in  shor^  ft 
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complete  athletic  field,  to- 
gether with  tenaiB  aod  bas- 
ket-ball courts. 


Id   each   of   these  play- 
ground  parks   there   have 


teams,  basket- ball  teams, 
teonis  teams,  and  track 
teams,  and  among  them 
there  is  keen  competition. 
Schedules  are  arranged  and 
carriedoutregularly.  The 
teams  in  one  park  challenge 
those  of  the  other  parks  and 
the  school  and  settlement- 
house  teams.  The  boys  have 
organized  cluba  of  their 
owD,  aDd  the  pride  they 
take  in  them  is  surprising. 
They  buy  their  own  uni- 
forms, and  they  take  good 
care  of  the  park  property, 
too,  realizing  that  it  is  their 
property,  and  that  if  it  is 
stolen  or  damaged  they  are 
injured    just    that     much. 

The  aim  of  the  instructors  -REAnt 

is  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  the  general 

mass  on  the  playground,  and  yet  develop  teams 
and  clubs.  The  enthusiasm  among  the  boys  for 
these  clubs  has  grown  rapidly,  and  there  is  now 
displayed  a  considerable  park  spirit. 


THE   TBANSyORMATION   < 


The  work  of  teaching  the  children  bow  to  use 
the  gymnasium  apparatus  property  and  how  to 
play  the  various  games  in  all  these  parks  is  un- 
dPT  the  supervision  of  Mr.  David  I.  Kelly,  di- 
rector of  city  playgrounds,  who,  in  the  three 
years  that  he  has  been  in  charge,  has  accom- 
plished a  remarkable  work  among  the  poor  chil- 
dren, of  the  lower  East  Side  especially,  and  suc- 
ceeded astonishingly  well  in  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  Whpn  the  work  was  first  started  on 
the  lower  East  Side  the  park  would  be  fairly 
swamped  by  a  horde  of  rough  youngsters  who 
had  never  had  any  freedom  without  lawlessness, 
and  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They 
wanted  to  smash  evi'rything  to  pieces.  They 
couldn't  k.'pp  their  hands  off.  They  had  no  re- 
gard for  rules  or  regulations  of  any  kind.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  older  boys  wanted  to  do  noth- 
ing but  fight.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
street, — they  had  never  had  any  other  place  to 


(Getting  [ti  poslllon  Tor  a  rsce.) 

play.  Their  ideas  of  fun  were  derived  from  the 
dime  novel  and  similar  trash,  and  consisted  in 
robbing  push-cart  men  and  committing  other 
petty  dopredations,^not  because  they  were  in- 
herently bad  and  wanted  to  rob,  primarily,  but 
because  that  was  their  idea  of  sport.  It  was  in 
some  such  way  that  the  "gang"  developed, — 
that  worst  evil  of  the  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts, which  has  made  more  criminals,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  one  agency, — and  many  boys, 
simply  from  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  room 
to  work  off  their  surplus  energies,  became  crimi- 
nals. It  was  a  difficult  task  at  first  to  develop 
order  and  respect  for  authority,  truth,  and  fair 
play  among  such  a  lawless  class  ;  but  gradually 
the  boys  came  to  see  that  the  new  ideals  were 
better  than  the  old  ones,  and  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  play  according  to  the  rales. 

Soon  there  sprang  up  a  strong  rivalry  to 
"  make  the  team."  and  then  to  win  contests  from 
the  teams  of  the  other  parks.  To-day  the  young- 
sters who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  spent  their 
time  on  the  street,  fighting,  brawling,  and  rob- 
bing pushcart  men  go  into  the  playgrouad  park 
and  work  like  beavers  at  wholesome  exercise  to 
gain  a,  place  on  some  team,  and  incidentally  the 
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respect  of  their  fellows,  their  teachers,  and  die 
community.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  play- 
ground parks  the  street  "  gang  "  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  many  of  the  boys  who 
were  the  toughest  specimens  the  instructors  had 
to  deal  with  when  the  playgrounds  were  first 
opi'n<'d  arf!  to-day  studying  for  the  law,  or  medi- 
cine, or  some  otlier  profession. 

OUTDOOR   EX  BBC  IBB   TOR   QISLA. 

These  municipal  playgrounds  are  of  iuestimft- 
ble  benefit  to  the  girls  of  the  poorer  quarters  also. 
A  goodly  space  in  the  park  is  set  apart  for  their 
use,  and  this ,  is  equipped  with  courts  for  ten- 
nis, I'ssketball,  tether-ball,  and  volley-ball  (all  of 
wliifh  are  very  populargameswiththe  girls),  with 
swings,  or  "  scups,"  of  various  sizes,  and  with  the 
maypole-like  arrangement  known  as  the  giant 
stride  ;  they  receive  instruction  in  light  gymnas- 
tics, running, dumb  bell  exercises,  dancing  games, 
and  many  others  ;  and  throughout  the  summer, 
in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  kindergarten  and 
social  occupation  work  are  taught  to  all  the  girls 
from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  each  of 
the  playgrounds  there  are  sand-houses,  building- 
blocks,  and  baby-swings  for  the  smallest  chil- 
dren. In  Hamilton  Fish  Park  there  is  a  library 
and  (|«iet  game-room,  where  the  girls  spend 
many  an   enjoyable   hour.     Among  the  larger 
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girls  the  playground  is  almost  as  popular  in  win- 
iLT  as  in  Bumnner, — especially  in  snow-time,  when 
there  is  all  the  fun  of  building  toboggan  slides, 
snow-hotises.  and  snov  men.  In  winter,  also, 
numerous  entertainments  and  parties  are  given 
in  the  playground,  and  these  are  so  enjoyable 
that  they  are  extremely  popular. 

A   CITT    GOVERNMENT    IN    MINIATURB. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  boys  are  the  more  ca- 
pable of  mischief,  the  great  improvement 
wrought  in  their  condition  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  morally  is  of  prime  significance.  It 
means  not  alone  the  breaking  up  of  the  "gang" 
idea,  which  is  in  itself  a  highly  desirable  thing, 
but  it  means  also  the  making  of  good  citizens, 
with  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  out 
of  perhaps  the  most  unpromising  material  to  be 
found  anywhere  within  its  confines. 

Such  good  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
older  playgrounds,  and  the  interest  of  the  boya 
ill  seeing  that  they  were  kept  in  good  condition 
was  so  evident,  that  last  summer  the  director 
thought  tliat  tlie  organization  of  a  model  city 
government  in  miniature  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  give  the  young  atblotos  a  greater  in- 
terest and  responsibility  in  tlio  maintenance  of 


order,  cleanliness,  and  good-fellowship  in  the 
park,  and  to  teach  them  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. The  boys  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  at  once.  So,  permission  and  a  promise  of 
cooperation  being  obtained  from  the  president 
of  the  park  board,  a  "Playground  City"  was 
instituted  in  Hamilton  Fish  Park.  In  July  the 
boys  held  a  convention  and  adopted  a  city  char- 
ter, the  aslient  parts  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  Insure  the  furtherance  of  clean  athletics 
and  manly  sports,  and  the  development  of  good-fellow- 
ship among  us,  we,  the  boys  of  Hamilton  Fish  Park, 
hereby  constitute  ourselves  the  "Playground  City," 
and  adopt  the  following  constitution  : 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  maTor,  to 
be  elected  oo  August  15,  and  each  year  thereafter. 

The  leffiHiative  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  bouse, 
to  be  known  as  "  Council." 

The  council  of  the  Playground  Cit;  shall  consist  of 
a  president  and  various  conimiHsionera  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayo^.  Any  frequenter  of  the  playground  shall 
be  qualified  to  vote,  and  shall  be  eligible  tor  election  or 
appointment  to  office. 

There  shall  be  the  following  administrative  depart- 
ments in  the  PlaygrouDd  City :  department  of  police, 
department  of  street^cleaning,  department  of  athleticit. 
department  of  gymnasticA,  department  of  games,  and 
department  of  flnance. 

The  bead  of  tbe  department  of  polic«  shall  be  called 
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the  commissioner  of  police.  He  shall  have  the  power 
Ui  appoint  members  ol  the  police  force,  and  it  shall  be 

the  duty  of  the  said  meml>ers  of  the  police  force  to 
coOpentte  with  the  employees  of  the  department  of 
parks  in  maintaining  order  in  the  Playground  City. 
Citizens  nf  the  Pla3-groimd  Cfty  guilty  of  infractions  of 
its  iaws  shall  be  nuspended  from  participation  in  the 
games  and  sports  of  the  model  comnmnity  for  t^rnis  to 
ite  decided  by  the  athletic  icistructor  of  Hamilton  Fish 
Park. 

The  head  of  the  de]>artment  of  street- cleaning  shall 
be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  street-cleaning.  Htt 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  members  of  tlie  streets 
cleaning  force,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  coCperate  with 
the  employees  of  (he  park  department  in  remuvin(c 
[taper  and  rubbish  from  the  Playground  City.  The 
uommiKKloner  of  HtreetrOleaning  shall  lie  responsible  fur 
the  clean  and  tidy  appearance  nt  the  Playground  City. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  athletics  shall  lie 
known  as  the  commissioner  of  athletics.  He  shall  have 
control  of  the  athletic  department  of  the  Playground 
City,  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  rlie  pren- 
ervation  of  true  sportsman sliip  arirl  clean  com[>etition 
among  the  athletes  of  the  Playgroun<l  City. 

On  August  15  an  election  was  liekl  ;  and  on 
Keptember  1  tlie  mayor,  presidont  of  council, 
controller,  and  otlier  ofDcera  wore  inductwl  into 
office,  and  tho  experiment  of  self-government  in 
the  city  plKygroumi  was  under  way.  The  mayor, 
Nathan  Kasf,  a  bright  lad  of  seventeen,  took 
oath  to  administer  tho  rules  of  the  l']aypn>tind 


I  feel  that  in  atwumiug  this  office  with  which  you 
have  honored  nie  it  is  right  and  dtting  that  I  ehould 
make  some  general  conception  of  the  trust  with  which 
1  have  been  encharged.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeBTOF 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Playground  City  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  citizens.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  create 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  the  citizens  of  our  city,  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  furtherance  of  true 
sportsmanship  and  clean  athletics.  I  will  instruct  the 
heads  of  departments  as  to  my  wishes,  and  will  inaist 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  My  aim  will  always  be 
to  make  our  park  (he  model  among  playgrounds. 

I  a.-jk  those  who  supported  my  election  to  aid  me  in 
the  tOKk  set  before  me,  but,  more  than  that,  I  ask  the 
cooperation  of  every  citizen  of  the  playground.  If  when 
niy  administration  comes  to  an  end  we  can  feel  that  we 
have  not  only  developed  in  atliletics  or  gymnastics,  but 
that  we  have  also  become  better  in  every  way,  and  will 
be  better  lltfed  for  citizeusliip  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  I  shall  liave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my 
earnest  endeavor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  yonthfiil  mayor  has  kept  hia  word.  His 
fellows  have  taken  pride  and  interest  in  their 
work.  And  if  tho  Playground  City  in  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  continues  to  Ije  as  successful  as  it  has 
Ijeen  thus  far.  it  will  Iw  copied  in  other  parks. 


RUSSIA'S   FIRST    PARLIAMENT,  THE   DUMA 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


THE  Gonudarstvennaia  Duma,  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  to  assemble  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  January.  The  registration  of 
electors  was  to  have  been  completed  by  October 
19.  The  general  election  is  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  As  the  ukase  proclaiming 
the  new  law  only  appeared  on  August  1 9,  it  is 
evident  the  Russians  have  had  very  little  time 
for  creating  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
election  of  their  first  representative  assembly. 
There  is,  indeed,  considerable  reason  to  believe 
that  the  time  allotted  is  altogether  too  short 
to  permit  anything  like  a  real  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  In  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  electoral  machinery 
has  long  been  in  smooth  working  order,  where 
every  citizen  is  familiar  with  the  principle  and 
practice  of  representative  government,  a  period 
of  six  weeks  between  the  making  up  of  the 
register  and  the  final  ballot  would  be  regarded 
as  all  too  brief.  What  then  must  it  be  where 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  has  to  be  improvised, 
where  there  are  no  organized  political  parties, 
and  where  the  majority  of  the  electors  have  to 
be  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  ballot-box  ? 

In  Great  Britain,  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lions is  packed  into  a  couple  of  islands  whose 
total  superficial  area  is  less  than  that  of  many  a 
Russian  government.  In  the  United  States,  the 
elaborate  network  of  rail  and  wire  brings  every 
elector  every  morning  into  touch  with  the  latest 
phase  of  the  problems  which  are  reserved  for 
his  finsrl  decision.  But  in  Russia  we  have  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  scat- 
tered over  expanses  so  vast,  where  roads  and 
communications  are  so  primitive,  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  make  the  whole  population  aware 
of  the  details  of  the  new  law  until  long  after  the 
election  will  be  over. 

Add  to  this  that  the  electoral  period  is  pre- 
cisely that  between  the  Indian  summer  and  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  rural  Russia  becomes 
a  vast  quagmire  and  the  widely  scattered  vil- 
lages are  like  outposts  cut  of!  from  communica- 
tion with  one  another  by  mud.  Add  further  that 
there  is  between  those  electoral  units  seldom  a 
telegraph  line,  never  a  telephone  ;  that  there  is 
no  daily  or  even  weekly  postal  delivery  over 
great  areas  ;  that  two  thirds  of  the  electors  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  most  of  those 


who  can  read  are  too  poor  to  subscribe  even  to 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  reader  can  begin 
dimly  to  realize  the  difiiculties  under  which  the 
first  Russian  election  will  take  place. 

POLITICAL    OBSTACLES    IN    THE   WAY. 

The  geographical  difiiculties  are  great,  but  the 
political  obstacles  are  greater  still.  Up  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  all  political  meetings  of 
any  kind  were  prohibited.  In  Russia,  nothing 
is  permitted  that  is  not  authorized,  and  the  law 
authorizing  the  formation  of  electoral  commit- 
tees and  the  arrangement  of  electoral  machinery 
was  only  published  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October 
4.  Writing,  as  I  am.  on  the  Volga,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  town  of  Varaloff,  I  am  as 
yet  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  iron- 
bound  restrictions  hitherto  placed  upon  the 
political  action  of  the  new  electors  have  been 
relaxed.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dissemi- 
nating electoral  literature  are  enormous.  No 
printer  can  strike  off  any  printed  sheet,  pam- 
phlet, or  any  description  of  printed  matter  un.til 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  local  censor,  who 
is  sometimes  a  fool  and  usually  a  somewhat 
wooden-headed  ofiicial  much  prone  to  magnify 
his  office.  It  is  quite  incredible  the  delay  thus 
occasioned.  My  address  on  "The  Duma  from 
an  English  Point  of  View,"  which  the  Emperor 
had  read  with  approval,  could  not  be  printed  for 
general  circulation  before  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  censorship.  The  result  is  that  almost  all 
political  literature  is  circulated  by  hectograph 
or  mimeographed  copies.  The  rigor  of  the  cen- 
sorship is  carried  to  such  lengths  that  sometimes 
the  mimeographed  copies  of  the  Emperor's  own 
speeches  are  seized  as  being  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  the  censorship.  The  newspapers  are 
all  published  under  censorship.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  obvious  that  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  electoral  literature  throughout 
Russia  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  before  the 
election  are  practically  impossible. 

In  my  appeal  to  the  Russian  Govemment  to 
allow  the  four  fundamental  liberties  as  speedily 
as  possible,  I  compared  the  Duma  without  these 
liberties  to  a  horse  without  legs.  As  the  home- 
ly metaphor  helped  somewhat  to  popularize  the 
idea  of  the  close  interrelation  between  the  Duma 
and  the  four  fundamental  liberties,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  interest. 
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It  i8  evident  that  no  horse  can  be  of  any  use  at  all 
as  a  horse,  or  even  deserves  to  be  called  a  horse  at  all, 
if  it  has  no  legs,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  replies 
declare  that  the  Duma  will  be  no  real  Duma,  because  at 
present  the  Duma  is  lying  down  and  they  cannot  see 
its  legs.  Now,  what  are  the  legs  of  the  Duma  horse 
upon  which  the  Duma  must  stand  ?  It  is  clear  it  must 
have  four  legs,  otherwise  it  can  carry  no  burden,  any 
more  than  if  it  were  a  dead  horse  whose  legs  were  shot 
off  in  battle.    The  question  is  easily  answered. 

The  first  condition  of  all  popular  elections  is  that  the 
electors  should  be  free  to  come  together  to  hear  the 
views  of  candidates  and  to  discuss  the  statements  made 
at  such  meetings.  The  law,  therefore,  must  allow, 
under  clearly  stated  conditions,  the  liberty  of  meeting, 
publicly  or  privately,  under  cover  or  in  the. open  air. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  freedom  of  election,  and 
therefore  no  real  Duma.  Liberty  of  public  meeting, 
therefore,  is  the  first  leg  of  the  Duma  horse. 

But  everybody  cannot  go  to  public  meetings.  The 
information  on  political  and  electoral  questions  for  the 
majority  of  men  must  always  come  to  them  through 
the  press.  Hence,  while  it  is  necessary  that  the  press 
should  be  under  the  law,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  press  should  be  free.  If  newspapers  break  the  law, 
let  them  be  punished  by  the  courts  according  to  the  law, 
after  fair  trial  before  judges.  As  a  journalist  myself,  I 
utterly  fail  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  subject 
the  newspapers,  which  ought  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Emperor,  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  policemen,  who 
may  have  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  the  truth  from 
reaching  the  throne.  Therefore,  I  regard  the  freedom  of 
the  press  under  the  law, — for  freedom  without  law  is  not 
liberty,but  license, — as  the  second  leg  of  the  Duma  horse. 

The  third  leg  is  liberty  of  association.  You  cannot 
conduct  an  election  without  committees.  The  govern- 
ment may,  if  it  please,  insist  that  no  association  or  com- 
mittee shall  be  formed  without  its  knowledge.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  a  free  election  unless  the  people  are 
free  to  form  whatever  associations  they  please  for  law- 
ful purposes  without  having  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
police.  This,  at  least  from  the  ?]iiglish  point  of  view, 
appears  to  l>e  elementary  common  sense. 

The  fourth  leg  of  the  Duma  horse  is  the  passing  of 
some  kind  of  hal)eas  corpus  act  which  will  secure  to 
every  subject  of  tlie  Emi)eror  that  he  shall  not  be  ar- 
rested without  warrant  or  imprisoned  without  trial. 
Otherwise,  with  what  confidence  can  any  man  speak  his 
mind  freely,  honestly,  and  without  fear  in  the  elections 
which  are  to  enable  the  nation  to  respond  with  loyal 
enthusiasm  to  the  appeal  of  the  imperial  manifesto? 

With  these  four  legs,  liberty  of  public  meeting, 
lil)erty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  association,  and  secur- 
ity against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  all  secured  and 
controlled  by  law,  the  Duma  will  be  able  to  l>ear  the 
burden  which  may  lie  put  upon  its  back.  Without 
these  four  legs,  it  will  be  a  sham,  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare. 

The  government,  slow,  cumbrous,  and  reluc- 
tant, promises  new  laws,  but  tlie  probability  is 
that  they  will  not  be  issued  except  in  part  before 
tlie  elections  are  over. 

it  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  in 
constituting  the  Duma  has  done  its  utmost  to 
facilitate  the  winning  of  the  election  by  reducing 
the  number  of  electors  to  the  lowest  minimum 


that  has  ever  existed  in  any  nation.  No  one 
lias  yet  ventured  to  calculate  how  many  electors 
there  will  be  on  the  register  when  the  ballot- 
box  opens.  It  will  probably  be  an  excessive 
estimate  if  we  put  the  number  at  one  hundred 
thousand,  not  including  the  peasants — one  hun- 
dred thousand  out  of  a  nation  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  !  Things  are  not,  however, 
quite  as  bad  as  these  figures  would  suggest. 
For  the  peasants,  who  form  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  are  represented  in  a 
curious,  indirect  fashion.  Every  peasant  house- 
holder has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  volost, 
or  district  assembly.  Every  ten  peasants  send 
one  of  their  number  to  tlie  volost.  These  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  for  three  years.  They  are 
charged  with  various  local  administrative  duties. 
All  of  them  were  elected  before  the  Duma  was 
established.  Elected  for  one  purpose,  they  are 
now  utilized  for  another,  and  they  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  to  the 
Duma.  All  figures  are  mere  guesswork,  but 
we  take  it  that  the  peasant  population  is  one 
hundred  million,  or,  say,  twenty  million  house- 
holders. These  are  represented  by  two  million 
members  of  volosts,  or  district  assemblies.  In- 
directly, therefore,  all  the  peasants  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  right  of  choosing  their  rep- 
resentatives is  not  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  peasants,  but  in  the  delegates  whom  they 
have  already  elected  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose. 

PEASANT    REPRESENTATION. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  two  million  peasants  are  to  vote  directly  for 
their  representatives  in  the  Duma.  The  system 
uf  election  is  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The  choice 
of  the  people  is  ascertained  by  a  fourfold  win- 
nowing, and  as  1  have  already  explained,  the 
primary  election  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  Duma.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  peasant 
electors  are  assumed  to  have  voted  already  when 
they  elected  their  volosts  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore. The  members  of  each  volost,  or  local  dis- 
trict assembly,  have  to  elect  two  of  their  own 
members  as  their  representatives  in  the  general 
district  assembly.  This  is  the  second  stage  in 
theory,  but  the  first  in  actual  reality.  The  third 
stage  is  when  the  representative's  of  the  volosts 
in  general  district  assembly  have  to  elect  their 
representatives,  although  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber, to  the  electoral  college.  The  number  of 
those  representatives  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  district.  Not  until  the-  full 
product  of  three  successive  votings  reach  the 
electoral  college  does  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  Duma  begin.     In  every  case  peasants  must 
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be  chosen  by  peasants.  In  no  case  can  any 
peasant  not  belonging  to  the  locality  be  selected. 
Hence,  every  peasant  who  presents  himself  as  a 
duly  elected  member  at  the  doors  of  the  Duma 
must  have  been  four  several  times  elected  by  the 
peasants  of  his  village,  volost  district,  and  prov- 
ince as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them 
in  the  Duma  of  .the  empire. 

But  this  process  of  getting  the  peasant  dele- 
gates into  the  electoral  college  is  only  part  of  the 
complicated  process  of  bringing  the  Duma  into 
existence.  There  are  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity entitled  to  vote  besides  the  peasants,  and 
the  electoral  college  of  the  province  is  supposed 
to  represent  all  classes.  It  will  be  the  easiest 
way  to  explain  the  electoral  law  of  the  Russian 
Empire  if  I  take  as  a  sample  the  province  of 
Samara,  upon  the  Volga,  where  I  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days.  It  has  an  area  of  38,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  2,750,000.  That  is 
to  say,  it  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  area 
and  population  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  con- 
tains only  one  town,  that  of  Samara,  large  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  separate  representation  in  the 
Duma.  Of  the  five  hundred  or  six  hund  red  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma,  thirteen  are  allotted  to  the 
province  of  Samara,  one  for  the  town,  the  other 
twelve  for  the  country  districts,  in  which  the 
small  towns  are  merged.  This  gives  one  mem- 
ber to  120,000  population  in  the  town,  and  one 
member  to  every  240,000  in  the  province.  The 
electoral  college  of  the  province  of  Samara,  which 
has  to  return  twelve  members  to  the  Duma,  is 
constituted  as  follows  : 


Province  of 
Samara. 


First  Dlst 

Second  Dist... 
Third  Dlst.... 
Fourth  Dlst... 

Fifth  Dlst 

Sixth  Dist.... 
Sjventh  Dist. 


Total 
electors 

in 
coUege. 

Peas- 
ants. 

Land- 
own- 
ers. 

Towns- 
folk, 
etc. 

17 
80 
88 
84 
88 
29 
19 

9 

7 

16 
17 
17 
17 
11 

4 
8 
9 
9 
10 
8 
5 

4 

10 
8 

8 
6 

4 
8 

189 

94 

48 

88 

Acreage 
analifylng 
landown- 
er to  vote. 


810 
945 
945 
945 
1;B60 
1,475 
070 


When  the  college  comes  together,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  peasants,  voting  sep- 
arately, to  select  their  own  member  out  of  their 
own  number.  Having  done  this,  they  then  join 
the  rest  of  the  college  and  vote  equally. with 
them  for  the  remaining  eleven  members.  These 
members  must  be  ciiosen  from  the  members  of 
tiie  college.  Any  of  them  or  all  of  them  may 
be  peasants,  landowners,  or  townsfolk,  as  the 
majority  jnay  prefer.  As  the  peasants  in  Sa- 
mara and  in  many  other  provinces  are  in  a  ma- 


jority of  94  to  86  over  all  the  other  members  of 
the  college,  they  would  have  no  trouble  in  mo- 
nopolizing the  representation.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  this  will  be  done.  The  peasant  is 
shy,  unaccustomed  to  political  adventures,  and 
at  first,  at  any  rate,  he  is  likely  to  content  him- 
self with  voting  for  the  most  popular  landowner 
or  the  most  active  townsman  with  whom  he 
does  business. 

OTHEB   CLASSES   PABTIGIPATING. 

The  landowners,  who  include  owners  of  real 
estate,  whether  of  mines  or  of  houses,  are  elect- 
ed by  electoral  committees  of  their  respective 
districts.  These  electoral  committees  of  a  dis- 
trict, which  are  charged  with  the  election  of 
members  to  the  electoral  college  of  the  prov- 
ince, are  composed  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  largei* 
landowners ;  (2)  representatives  of  the  smaller 
landowners ;  (3)  the  larger  mine-owners ;  (4) 
representatives  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  and 
owners  of  real  estate  (other  than  places  of  busi- 
ness and  of  industry)  to  the  value  of  $7,500  ; 
and  (5)  the  clergy  and  monks  possessing  Church 
lands.  These  electoral  committees  are  summoned 
and  presided  over  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  district  or  his  deputy.  They  choose 
out  of  t  heir  number,  voting  by  ballot,  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  allotted  them  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

The  electoral  committees  of  the  smaller  towns 
not  directly  represented  in  the  Duma  are  con- 
stituted as  follows  :  (1)  Landowners  with  prop- 
erty rated  at  $750  ;  (2)  owners  of  shops  and 
places  of  business  paying  the  industrial  tax ; 
(3)  shopkeepers,  men  of  business,  and  others. 

The  members  of  the  various  electoral  com- 
mittees having  chosen  their  representatives  in 
the  electoral  college,  the  election  will  then  take 
place.  The  peasant  members  having  elected 
their  special  representative,  the  whole  college 
will  proceed  to  elect  the  other  members  allotted 
to  that  government.  The  voting  is  by  ballot, 
and  in  cases  where  the  candidates  receive  an 
equal  number  of  votes  the  decision  is  taken  by 
casting  lots.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  either  by 
balls  or  by  secret  voting  papers. 

The  validity  of  the  elections  is  decided,  not 
by  the  Duma  itself,  but  by  a  special  electoral 
machinery  of  commissions,  from  which  appeal 
can  be  taken,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  Senate.   , 

The  result  of  the  first  election  will  be  awaited 
with  eager  curiosity.  Whatever  the  result  may 
be,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  real  gauge  of 
the  opinion  of  the  nation.  The  f  rancliise  is  so 
lestricted  that  many  of  the  most  capable  Rus- 
sians are  excluded. 
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WITHOUT  minimizing  for  a  moment  the 
splendor  of  Japanese  victoi-ies  on  land 
and  sea,  at  Mukden.  Port  Arthur,  Liao-Vang,  or 
with  Togo  off  Tsusliima,  in  the  Korean  Straits 
(and  two  of  these  battles  are  among  the  blood- 
iest in  history),  1  yet  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
Japan's  greatest  conquests  have  been  in  the 
humanities  of  war,  in  the  st<;pping  of  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  life  by  preventable  diseases.  This 
dreadful  and  unnecessary  waste  of  life,  espe- 
cially in  conflicts  between  so-called  civilized  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly 
propositions  of  the  age.  The  Jaj)anese  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  it.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  in  every  great  campaign  an 
army  faces  two  enemies.  First,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  opposing  foe,  with  their  various  machines 
of  human  destruction,  whicii  must  be  met  in  open 
battle  ;  and,  second,  the  hidden  foe,  always  found 
lurking  in  every  camp — the  grim  specter  ever 
present  that  gathers  its  victims  while  the  soldier 
slumbers  in  hospital,  barracks,  or  bivouac,  the 
far  greater  and  silent  foe,  disease.  Of  these 
two  enemies,  the  historv  of  warfare  for  centuries 
has  shown  that  t\w.  first,  or  open  enemy  kills 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  in  the 
conflict,  while  the  second,  or  silent  enemy  kills 
the  SO  per  cent. 

RAVAGES    OF    DISEASE    IN    FORMER    WARS. 

Longmore's  tables,  which  are  accepted  as  the 
most  reliable  statistics  of  war,  and  which  are 
based  on  the  records  of  battles  for  the  past  two 
liundred  years,  show  that  there  has  rarely  been 
a  conflict  of  any  great  duration  in  which  at  l(»ast 
four  men  have  not  perished  from  disease  for 
every  one  from  bullets.  Jn  the  JUisso-Turkish 
War.  SO, 000  men  died  fn»m  disease;  and  20,000 
from  wounds,  in  the  I'limean  eam]>aign,  it  is 
asserted  on  emin«  iit  French  authority  that  in  six 
months  the  allieci  IiMCes  l<»st  ."jO.OOO  soUliers  from 
diseases  and  only  *2,000  from  casualties.  In  the 
French  campaign  in  Madagascar,  in  1S04,  of  th« 
14,000  men  sent  to  the  front  20  vvcM'e  killed  in  ac- 
tion and  7,000  from  disease,  most  of  which  was 
preventable.  In  our  Spanish- American  War,  in 
1 898,  in  a  campaign  the  actual  hostilities  of  whicli 


lasted  six  weeks,  the  deaths  from  casualties,  a9 
given  me  by  tlie  surgeon-general  of  the  United 
States  army,  last  week,  were  293,  while  those 
from  disease  amounted  to  3,681,  ornearly  14  to  1. 

japan's    insignificant    losses    FROM    DISEASE. 

Comj)are  these  frightful  figures  witli  the  rec- 
ord of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick  in  the  Japanese 
army  from  February,  1904,  to  May,  1905,  as 
furnished  me  by  Minister  of  War  General  Te- 
ranch i,  in  Tokio,  in  August  last.  There  were 
killed  on  the  field  43,892,  or  7.32  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  army  in  the  field  ;  there  were  wounded 
145,527,  or  24.27  per  cent. ;  there  died  of  wounds 
9,054,  or  1.51  per  cent.  ;  there  died  from  sick- 
ness and  disease,  including  contagious  cases, 
1 1,9 92, or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  army.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  casual- 
ties and  wounds  amounted  to  52,946,  or  nearly  9 
per  cent,  of  the  army,  while  the  total  deaths  from 
sickncjss  amounted  to  11,992,  or  2  per  cent,  of 
the  army.  This  record  is  unparalleled  and  un- 
approached  in  the  history  of  warfare.  How  did 
the  Japanese  accomplish  it?  In  three  preemi- 
nently fundamental  ways.  First,  thorough  prep- 
aration and  organization  for  war,  such  as  was 
never  before  made  in  history  ;  second,  through 
the  siinple,  non-irritating,  easily  digested  ration 
furnished  the  troops  ;  and  third,  because  of  the 
brilliant  part  played  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  application  of  practicdtl 
sanitation  and  the  stamping  out  of  preventable 
disease  in  the  army,  thereby  saving  its  great 
hosts  for  the  legitimate  pur|)ose  of  war,  the  de- 
feating of  the  enemy  in  tlie  field. 

PREVENTION  RATHER  THAN  CUBE. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  her  war  with  China,  Japan*B 
losses  from  diseas(i  were  far  greater  than  from 
casual tie.s.  and  her  authorities  n^cognized  that  if 
they  wen^  to  engage  with  an  antagonist  of  the 
strength,  prestige,  and  enormous  resources  of 
Russia,  this  great  loss  from  preventable  cauaee 
must  be  overcome.  With  this  aim  in  view,  and 
untrammeled  by  the  traditions  of  otker  lauds, 
she  sent  her  students  all  over  the  world  to  study 
the  army  systems  in  vogue  in  so-called  ciriliaed 
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countries.  With  the  knowledge  thus  garnered 
she  evolved  a  svstem  of  her  own,  based  on  the 
practices  in  vogue  in  Germany,  but  greatly 
modified,  and  the  motto  of  wliich  might  have; 
been,  Prevention,  not  Treatment.  Slie  organized 
her  medical  department  on  broad,  generous 
lines,  and  gave  its  representatives  the  rank  and 
power  their  great  responsibilities  merited,  rec- 
ognizing that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  foe  which 
history  has  shown  has  killed  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  in  other  wars.  She  even  had  the\ 
temerity  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  American^ 
or  an  English  army  oflBcial)  to  grade  her  medical 
men  as  high  as  the  oflScers  of  the  line,  who  com- 
bat the  enemy  who  kills  only  20  per  cent., 
and  to  accord  them  equal  authority,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  emergency  of  battle,  when  all  au- 
thority devolves,  as  it  should,  on  the  officers  of 
the  line.  In  her  home  land  she  organized  the 
most  splendid  system  of  hospitals  that  has  ever 
been  devised  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  with  her  army  at  the  front  she 
put  into  execution  the  most  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive system  of  sanitation  that  has  ever  been 
practised  in  war. 

AN    AMPLE    HOSPITAL    PROVISION. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  house,  scientifically  treat,  and  tenderly 
care  for  25,000  wounded  in  Japan  alone,  and  as 
the  Tvar  progressed  the  hospital  capacity  was 
rapidly  increased,  so  that  one  and  one-half  years 
after  its  commencement,  or  on  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1905,  the  twelve  military  home  hospitals 
possessed  a  normal  capacity  of  58,261.  That 
this  great  number  did  not  prove  overprepared- 
ness  was  demonstrated  after  the  battle  of  Muk- 
den, when  the  total  extraordinary  hospital 
capacity  of  some  80,000  beds,  secured  by  crowd- 
ing together,  was  taxed  almost  to  its  limits  by 
the  shattered  phalanxes  which  poured  in  by 
thousands  from  every  transport.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  military  authorities  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  war  would  have  developed  the 
greatest  recorded  battles  of  the  worM,  with  un- 
paralleled movements  of  fighting  soldiers,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  men  by  wounds  so  tremendous  that 
even  tlie  spectator  on  the  battlefield  fortu- 
nately fails  to  grasp  the  overwhelming  horror. 
Whether  the  medical  department  prepared  this 
immense  hospital  system  for  disease  or  biillets  is 
of  little  importance  ;  the  fact  l)eing,  however, 
that  when  the  ghastly  cortege  from  Mukden  did 
arrive  in  Japan,  in  April,  there  was  hospital 
room  for  every  disabled  man  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands,  and  instant  medical  attendance 
and  care  and  nursing  ready  and  waiting  for 
opportunities  of  service. 


THE    MICROSCOPE    SUPERSEDES    THE    SCALPEL. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Second  Imperial  Army,  on  the  Mongolian 
frontier,  commanded  by  General  Oku,  and  the 
busiest  instrument  seen  during  my  stay  this 
year,  as  last,  was  not  the  Murata  rifle,  but  the 
monocular  microscope.  My  opportunities  for 
observation  were  unexcelled,  as  the  imperial 
government,  in  its  extreme  courtesy,  accorded 
me  all  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  medical  attacM^ 
and  weeks  were  spent  in  the  military  hospitals 
of  Japan  prior  and  subsequent  to  my  visit  to  the 
front.  The  war  has  taught  many  lessons  and 
destroyed  many  ideals  in  matters  military  as 
well  as  surgical,  where  in  the  latter  case  the 
heretofore  accepted  idea  of  the  duties  of  the 
military  surgeon  has  been  shown  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  where  asepsis  and  antisepsis  have 
relegated  the  use  of  the  scalpel  to  comparative 
obscurity,  and  where  it  has  been  demonstrated 
most  conclusively  that  the  preservation  of  the 
army  by  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the  sur- 
geon's duty,  first,  last,  and  nearly  all  the  time. 

In  surgical  technique  or  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  and  sick,  the  Japanese  have  taught  the 
foreigner  comparatively  little,  but  in  the  field 
of  sanitary  science  and  dietetics  they  have  dem- 
onstrated as  has  never  been  done  before  that 
preventable  diseases  are  preventable,  and  that 
the  grim  specter  which  lingers  in  every  barrack, 
tent,  and  bivouac,  and  which  in  the  great  wars 
of  history  has  been  responsible  for  eighty  out  of 
every  one  hundred  recorded  deaths,  can  be  con- 
trolled. They  have  demonstrated  that  the  great 
incubus  of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  presence 
of  crowded  hospitals,  and  the  large  and  expen- 
sive impedimenta  necessary  to  equip  and  con- 
duct them,  can  to  a  large  extent  be  eliminated. 
They  have  preserved  their  armies  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  which  armies  are  enlisted — the 
killing  and  conquering  of  an  open  enemy  in  the 
field,  instead  of  having  four-fifths  of  its  mor- 
tality victims  of  the  silent  foe.  It  is  against 
this  dreadful  scourge,  this  needless  sacrifice,  that 
the  Japanese  have  made  their  hardest  fight  and 
wjii  their  most  signal  victories, — victories  that 
will  redound  more  to  tlieir  credit  than  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Muscovite  aggressor. 

THE    QUESTION    BEFORE    OUR    CONGRESS. 

Whon  contemplating  these  splendid  figures 
that  have  just  been  stated, — 52,946  deaths  from 
casualties  to  11,992  from  disease,  or  more  than 
four  deaths  from  bullets  to  one  from  disease, 
instead  of  four  from  disease  to  one  from  bullets. 
as  are  shown  in  Longmore's  tables,  or  fourteen 
men  from  disease  to  one  from  bullets,  as  was 
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shown  in  the  Spanish-Amei'ican  AVar, — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  appreciate  the 
grave  crisis  which  will  arise  in  our  army,  unU^ss 
radical  reforms  are  instituted,  should  this  coun- 
try become  involved  in  another  war.  A  bill  will 
be  introduced  at  its  next  sessicm  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  army.  It  failed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion because  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  n)any  of  his  colleagues,  re- 
garded it  as  a  "graft"  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  could  not  be  brought  to  see  wherein  it 
benefited  the  interests  or  safeguarded  the  health 
of  the  men  who  did  the  fighting,  and  in  this  con- 
clusion I  believe  they  were  perfectly  right,  be- 
cause it  was  hopelessly  defective  in  essential 
features. 

SANITATION    AT    PANAMA. 

There  is  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army  was  originally  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  fighting  unit,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  existing  system  is  to  ignore  the 
necessities  of  the  man  who  pulls  the  trigger, 
and,  as  interpreted  by  the  House  C'ommittee  on 
Military  Affairs,  to  subordinate  its  interests  to 
political  preferment  and  personal  advancement. 
If  convinced  of  the  necessity,  Congress  undoubt- 
edly would  promptly  grant  all  required  appro- 
priations, but  under  the  existing  system  it  can 
see  no  reason  for  further  advances.  If  in  the 
new  bill  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  medi- 
cal department  were  advocated,  elevating  its 
dignity  and  standing,  and  wherein  it  was  given 
the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  its  orders,  as 
is  the  case  with  line  officers,  then  indeed  1 
b(?lieve  Congress  would  gladly  indorse  it.  We 
would  then  see  no  more  such  humiliating  spec- 
tacles as  were  witnessed  in  the  Spanish  War,  or 
more  recently  at  Tanama,  where  the  n?com- 
mendations  of  a  brilliant  exponent  of.  the  medi- 
cal corps,  ('olonel  Gorgas,  were  ignored  by  a 
commission  principally  composed  of  staff  officers, 
with  the  consequence  of  neglected  sanitation, 
resulting  in  a  costly  epi<lemic  and  the  ultimate 
downfall  and  disband  men  t  of  the  commission 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  canal  and  the  loss  of  interest  on 
the  sixty- million-dollar  investment  for  nearly  a 
year, — an  amount  of  money  that  would  hav(^  run 
the  entire  medical  department  of  the  army  for 
years.  The  new  Panama  commission  promptly 
indorsed  the  findings  of  Colonel  (lorgas,  and  the 
only  reason  he  did  not  repeat  on  the  Isthmus  his 


splendid  record  of  sanitary  reform  made  in 
Havana  was  because  he  was  a  victim  of  this 
damnable  system. 

WHERE    RED    TAPE    IS    DANGEROUS. 

Every  department  of  the  United  States  army 
is  automatons  excepting  the  medical  depart- 
ment. The  officer  of  ordnance,  of  cavalry,  of  in- 
fantry, or  even  of  the  signal  service,  can  issue 
his  orders  and  have  them  executed.  Not  so 
with  the  medical  officer.  He  can  merely  submit 
recommendations  or  suggestions  to  the  line 
officer,  who  may  accept  them  or  not,  as  pleases 
his  fancy.  How  this  worked  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  we  all  well  remember.  When 
the  hospitals  in  Manila  were  overcrowded  with 
patients  (and  I  was  there  at  the  time)  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  assistants,  and  the  chief 
surgeon  submitted  a  recommendation  to  the 
major.general  commanding  to  the  effect  that  a 
cablegram  should  be  sent  to  Washington  re- 
questing fifty  additional  medical  officers  and 
two  hundred  nurses,  this  major-general  cen- 
sored the  dispatch  and  refused  to  send  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
would  infer  that  he  did  not  have  *'  the  situation 
well  in  hand."  Later,  the  chief  surgeon  did 
send  a  message  to  the  surgeon  .general  at  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  military  channels,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  desperate  situation  and  the 
immediate  need  of  help.  But  this  help  did  not 
arrive  until  long  after  taps  had  sounded  the 
requiem  of  many  a  poor  victim  who,  had  proper 
precautions  been  taken,  might  have  been  saved. 

As  stated  in  my  address  before  the  military 
surgeons  at  Detroit,  on  September  28,  *<  until 
the  lin(»  and  staff  officer  of  the  American  army 
is  taught  the  necessity  of  sanitation  and  the 
medical  officc^r  is  given  rank  and  authority  to 
enforce  it,  our  medical  department  must  remain 
a  humiliating  failure.  Its  continuance  under 
present  conditions  is  no  less  than  an  evidence  of 
national  imbecility."  Until  the  medical  olficer 
is  given  the  rank  and  power  to  en  force  his  orders 
n^lative  to  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  control  of 
dietary,  and  is  made  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  instead  of  to  the  line  officer  in 
command,  there  will  be  no  improvement.  While 
there  an^  notal.)le  and  brilliant  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  it  may  l)e  safely  asserted  that  the  tendency 
of  the  existing  system  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  individual  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  time  he  has  been  in  the 
service. 
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BY  S.   SUZUKI. 
(Surgeon-geueral  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy.) 


AT  Sasebo,  on  February  6,  1904,  all  was  in 
readiness  aboard  our  united  squadrons. 
AVe  were  to  sail  that  day.  For  war  with  Russia 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  I  sum- 
moned the  surgeons  of  the  entire  fleet  to  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Mikasa  and  talked  to  them 
about  the  treatment  they  were  to  apply  to  the 
wounded  in  the  coming  struggle.  In  the  course 
of  my  brief  address  1  directed  them  to  make 
use  of  the  aseptic  method  instead  of  the 
antiseptic  method,  which  had  been  employed 
during  the  war  with  China,  ten  years  before. 
Instead  of  fighting  disease  germs  after  they 
liad  entered  the  body,  we  would  devote  all 
our  resources  to  preventing  their  entrance.  I 
advised  the  surgeons  also  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  all  serious  and 
complicated  surgical  operations,  such  as  ampu- 
tations, aboard  the  ships,  and  especially  during 
action.  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  trans- 
ferring our  wounded  to  the  hospital  ships  as 
soon  as  an  action  was  over.  The  aseptic  method 
had  never  been  used  in  our  navy.  Tlie  responsi- 
bility for  the  innovation  was  upon  my  shoulders. 
Naturally,  I  was  very  anxious,  and  very  natu- 
rally the  story  of  the  happy  working  of  the  new 
methods  has  brought  to  me  satisfaction  beyond 
words. 

JAPAN    DISCLAIMS    NOVELTY. 

In  our  aseptic  methods  the  world  would  find 
nothing  new.  We  have  simply  been  the  first  to 
put  them  into  practice  in  war.  All  our  dressing- 
materials  were  sterilized  by  steam.  Our  surgi- 
cal instruments  were  boiled  in  soda-water.  Our 
surgeons  washed  their  hands  in  sterilized  water. 
We  washed  the  skin  around  the  wound  with 
sterilized  water,  with  soap  applied  by  a  brush. 
After  that,  a  solution  of  sublimate  was  used  ; 
then  we  washed  the  wound  once  again  with 
sterilized  water.  Whei  the  wound  did  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  soap  and  water,  unhyd rated  alco- 
hol was  used. 

You  see,  then,  we  have  done  nothing  out  of 
the  way — nothing  new.  Every  day,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  the  same  methods  are 
being  used.  In  other  matters  of  hygiene,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
our  men  by  methods  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
medical   world.     Take   the   instructions  which 


our  surgeons  issue  to  the  men  and  compare 
them  with  those  issued  to  the  Western  seamen 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  one  difference  be- 
tween them  is  the  difference  between  the  Nippon 
language  and  the  languages  of  the  West.  You 
may  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  a  few 
features  new  to  the  practitioners  of  the  West 
and  which  we  used  to  better  advantage  because 
of  the  peculiarities  of  diet  and  of  race.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  this  country  I  am  told  that  the 
results  we  have  attained  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  have  never  been  surpassed,  never  been 
equaled,  and  are,  in  fact,  far  beyond  anything 
known  to  the  military  surgery  of  the  West. 
The  simple  mode  of  life,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
diet  of  our  men, — to  these  some  of  the  Western 
people  have  ascribed  the  reason  of  the  satisfac- 
tory results  we  have  seen.  There  is,  however, 
really  more  fancy  than  fact  in  this  diagnosis  of 
the  case.  Aboard  our  ships  we  have  treated 
some  three  hundred  Russian  wounded,  and  the 
results  have  been  the  same  as  with  our  own  men. 
Most  certainly  there  was  no  miracle.  It  may 
be, — and  permit  me  to  say  that  this  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  me, — -after  all,  an  old,  old  tale. 
To  know  is  one  thing,  and  to  act  out,  live  out, 
in  the  life  of  every  day  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  West  knows  quite  as  much  of  the  matter 
as  >ve  of  the  East  have  learned.  In  knowledge, 
the  disciple  is  not  greater  than  his  master.  Not 
in  the  brains  and  the  understandings  of  the 
methods  does  the  difference  seem  to  lie,  but  in 
the  will  and  the  hands  of  men  and  surgeons 
to  do. 

NO   PLACE   FOR    MOCK   HEROICS  IN  A  NAVAL  ACTION. 

Seated  around  a  table  in  the  quiet  of  the  days 
of  peace,  naval  surgeons  the  world  over  have 
permitted  themselves  the  luxury  of  becoming 
wise  as  to  what  one  should  do  for  the  wounded 
while  the  shells  are  raining  and  the  guns  speak- 
ing. Some  would  have  you  rush  to  the  men  as 
they  fall  and  apply  the  healing  art,  there  beside 
the  exploded  shell  one  or  many  of  whose  frag- 
ments have  been  cruel  to  the  men.  That  is  a 
splendid  picture  in  an  heroic  war  romance  ;  but 
it  could  not  be  found  on  a  fighting  ship  in  the 
thick  of  action.  If  you  insist  on  doing  this  and 
many  other  heroic  deeds,  the  Actual  State  of 
Things,  which  has  an  eloquence  of  its  own,  will 
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bring  to  bear  upon  you  many  powerful  arguments, 
that  you  may  see  the  folly  of  your  wisdom. 

Consider  for  a  moment.  In  our  navy,  even 
aboard  a  battleship,  there  are  only  three  surgeons. 
They  can  heroically  rush  to  throe  men  in  dis- 
tress. AVhat  are  they  going  to  do  for  a  hundred 
voices  calling  for  their  services  at  the  same  point 
of  time  ?  In  the  days  of  peace,  the  surgeons  of 
the  Nippon  navy  devote  many  hours  regularly 
every  week  to  the  work  of  training  the  men 
aboard  the  ships  in  the  art  of  bandaging  wouiids, 
in  the  prevention  and  stoppage  of  bleeding,  and 
in  the  transport  of  wounded  men.  Clerks,  rig- 
gers, servants,  bandsmen,  and  finvbrigade  men 
form  the  first  and  the  principal  division  in  this 
work.  Now,  these  men  are  trained  in  first-aid 
and  ambulance  work.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
1904,  in  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  we  too 
wished  to  work  "according  to  the  book."  We 
stationed  ambulance  parties  with  first-aid  dress 
ings  at  several  points  on  the  upper  and  main 
decks  of  the  Mikasa.  We  told  thos(i  ukju  to 
rush  to  the  wounded  whenever  ihev  fell,  dress 
their  wounds  on  the  spot,  and  carry  them  below 
upon  stretchers.  We  thought  that  the  plan 
would  work  out  beautifully.  We  paid  for  this 
romantic  notion  with  the  instant  death  of  seven 
of  theambulance  men, — killed  in  their  work  of 
dressing  the  wounds, — and  seven  more  wounded 
in  the  same  work.  In  that  action  the  Mikasa 
was  the  target  of  the  Russian  guns,  and  it  was 
Russian  shells  that  blew  .our  scliool  notions  into 
fragments.  ( )nly  about  one-third  of  our  wounded 
had  received  the  first-aid  dressing  before  they 
were  taken  down  to  the  surgery.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  wounded  were  picked  up  by 
their  comrades  as  thev  fell  and  carried,  not  on 
stretchers,  but  on  the  backs  or  in  the  arms  of 
their  friends. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    TWO    SURGERIES    ABOARD    SHIP. 

Through  the  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  across 
the  same  happy  table  in  the  l)iping  times  of 
peace  people  do  not  always  approve  of  having 
two  surgeriejs  aboard  a  ship.  Nevertheless,  on 
every  warship,  from  a  battleship  to  a  destroyer, 
it  is  important,  almost  imperative,  to  have  two 
surgeries  at  least.  ••  In  the  case  of  a  small 
cruiser  or  a  destrover,  where  there  is  onlv  one 
surgeon,  what  is  he  to  do  wh\\  two  surgeries  ?  '' 
they  would  say.  All  that  I  can  say  in  answer 
is  that  the  critics  ought  to  have  been  on  board 
of  the  Mikasa  during  the  battle  of  the  Nip- 
pon Sea  and  seen  what  a  Russian  shell  did  to 
one  of  our  surgeries.  Ft  certainly  does  not  take 
a  prophet  to  see  what  confusion,  what  waste 
of  labor,  and  what  loss  of  time  would  have  re- 
sulted   from   its   destruction   had  we    not  had 


another  to  take  its  place.  It  is  not  a  rare  hap- 
I)ening.  the  visit  of  a  shell  to  a  surgery  and 
sick-berths.  Aboard  the  same  Mikasa,  in  one 
of  the  other  battles  of  the  war,  a  shell  wrecked 
her  sick-berths.  As  a  matter  of  history,  tlie 
surgeons  of  the?  Nippon  navy  had  learned  the 
lesson  in  this  matter  long  before  the  battles  of 
the  present  war.  When  our  ships  fought  against 
the  Chinese,  in  the  war  of  1894-95,  there  was 
only  one  surgery  aboard  our  ship,  the  Hiyei.  A 
shell  exploded  in  it.  The  Uiyei  suffered  so  se- 
verely that  the  result  was  simply  appalling. 

LOCATION    AND    PROTECTION    OF    SUROEBIBS. 

The  location  of  the  ship's  surgery  is  a  vital 
matter.  The  ideal  place  is  somewhere  ^low 
the  water  line,  furnished  with  proper  apparatus 
for  conveyance  and  for  ventilation.  The  only 
way  to  have  such  a  surgery  is  to  provide  for  it 
at  the  time  of  building.  It  is  a  diflBcult  matter, 
however,  even  then.  You  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  prime  end  and  aim  of  a  man-of-war 
is  to  fight,  and  fighting  is  a  rather  far  cry  from 
the  gentle  art  of  healing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  a  single  ship  in  the  imperial  navy  of  Nippon 
has  its  surgeries  ideally  placed.  On  a  few  Rus- 
sian ships  we  captured,  however,  I  saw  them 
thus  happily  placed. 

In  an  unprotected  cruiser,  one  portion  is  prac- 
tically as  safe  as  another  ;  it  is  all  exposed.  It 
would  be  wise  to  take  every  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  the  surgery  in  such  a  case. 
Canvas  screens  and  mantlets  serve  admirably 
in  protecting  the  surgery  from  the  fragments  of 
shells.  Near  Tort  Arthur,  our  gunboat,  Chokai, 
once  assisted  and  covered  our  land  forces.  A 
shell  entered  close  to  the  cabin  which  was  then 
used  as  her  surgery,  and  exploded.  But  the 
surgery  was  kei)t  (juite  free  from  the  fragments 
of  the  shell,  because  of  the  screens. 

UP-TO-DATE    EQUIPMENT. 

Steam  sterilizers,  buckets  for  soiled  materials, 
ice- boxes,  are  regulation  equipment  for  a  surgeiy. 
We  have  found  it  convenient  to  add  to  the  list 
a  large  i)air  of  tailors'  shears.  You  will  be  grate- 
ful for  these  when  vou  have  to  cut  off  the  clothes 
of  the  w^ounded.  As  for  an  operating-table,  one 
can  improvise  it  out  of  chests,  which  are  found 
in  numbers  aboard  a  ship.  Jugs  with  long  nar- 
row spouts  filled  with  water  also  never  fail  to 
win  the  gratitude  of  the  wounded.  Tubes  for 
sucking  are  too  slow  fur  the  eager  and  parched 
lips,  and  so  also  are  tumblers.  Ready-made 
splints  of  many  kinds  and  in  number  would  as- 
sist a  surgeon  materially.  Fenestrated  zinc-plate 
splints  are  useful  also.  With  them  it  is  always 
wise  to  have  beside  you  a  pair  of  stout  nippcn 
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to  cut  them  to  shape,  as  a  blacksmith  might  not 
answer  your  call  any  too  soon  in  the  heat  of  a 
battle.  Cotton  rollers  six  or  seven  inches  wide, 
three  or  four  changes  of  operating-clothes  for  a 
surgeon,  and  a  transfusion  apparatus  of  salt  solu- 
tion are  good  things  to  have. 

INVASIONS   OF    DISEASE. 

There  is  nothing  striking  or  special  in  our 
sanitary  arrangements  in  war  time.  Infectious 
and  venereal  diseases  are  the  two  enemies  which 
gnaw  at  the  very  root  of  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  a  navy.  Naturally,  they  receive  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  surgeon.  We  saw  a 
transient  appearance  of  dysentery  among  our 
men  in  front  of  Port  Arthur  during  August  and 
September  of  1 904.  The  total  number  of  cases  of 
dysentery  in  the  entire  fleet  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  June,  1905,  amounted  to  151.  I  think 
flies  were  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  disease. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out.  Whenever 
the  ships  of  our  fleet  came  in  touch  with  col- 
liers, the  pests  came  aboard  in  spite  of  any  and 
everything  we  could  do.  Whenever  boats  were 
sent  out  to  examine  Chinese  junks,  they  invari- 
ably brought  back  to  the  ships  formidable  armies 
of  flies. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  June,  1905, 
was  241,  which  shows  that  there  was  no  special 
increase  during  the  war  period.  We  had  only  a 
few  cases  at  one  time,  and  therefore  were  sure 
that  the  morbid  germs  came  from  without,  not 
from  within.  Cases  of  enteric  fever  will  break 
out,  now  and  then,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution.  And  we  are  happy  in  see- 
ing that  throughout  the  war  period  there  was  no 
special  increase  in  this  disease.  In  time  of  war 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
venereal  disease  among  the  men.  Before  the  out- 
break of  our  war  with  Russia,  however,  we  paid 
very  serious  attention  to  this  matter.  By  means 
of  lectures,  through  the  example  of  the  officers, 
by  professional  instructions  and  private  exhor- 
tations, no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  bring  about 
a  keen  awakening  of  moral  sense  among  the  men. 
There  had  been  a  long  period  of  waiting  at 
Sasebo  before  we  sailed  for  Port  Arthur.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  some  of  the  men  were 
not  quite  as  prudent  as  they  might  have  been. 
These  cases,  however,  speedily  yielded  to  treat- 
ment aboard  the  ship,  and  from  that  time  on,  of 
course,  the  men  were  kept  out  of  temptation  per- 
force. 

LESS    SICKNESS    IN    WAR    THAN    IN    PEACE. 

In  war  time,  the  work  of  the  crew  is  increased 
many   times    over   that   of   peace    times.     The 


hours  of  sleep  and  rest  are  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  shore  leave  is  entirely  suspended ;  coal- 
ing at  sea  or  at  the  base  calls  for  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  hard  work,  both  for  officers  and  men. 
The  engineer  sections  are  never  at  rest,  even 
while  the  ship  is  at  anchor.  Steam  must  be  kept 
up,  and  the  watches  are  more  than  doubled.  The 
amount  of  rations  is  increased  20  per  cent.,  but 
even  this  does  not  apply  to  rice.  The  supply  of 
rice  is  strictly  kept  below  twelve  ounces,  as  the 
overconsumption  of  rice  tends  to  produce  cases 
of  *>kakke."  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the 
health  average  of  the  long  period  of  campaign 
reads  well.  In  the  year  1903,  the  total  per- 
centage of  sick  was  3.87  ;  in  1904,  it  fell  to  3.32, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  it  again 
fell  to  3.01. 

THE   GONNINOTOWEB   A    DISCARDED   REFUOB. 

In  the  matter  of  protection  for  the  personnel 
of  the  fighting  ships  this  war  has  added  many  a 
curious  chapter.  It  had  been  believed  that  the 
conning-tower  was  the  safest  place  aboard  a  ship. 
Our  Admiral  Togo  always  fought  outside  of  it. 
Throughout  the  action  of  August  10,  as  well  as 
during  the  entire  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Nippon, 
he  stood  unprotected  upon  the  highest,  or  com- 
pass, bridge.  He  received  not  even  a  slight 
wound.  The  conning-tower  has  what  are  called 
observation  slits.  They  are  cut  very  low.  Of 
necessity,  however,  they  are  made  rather  wide, 
that  the  officers  inside  may  command  a  wide  range 
of  observation.  Many  a  time  fragments  of  ex- 
ploding shells  found  their  way  into  the  conning- 
tower  through  these  slits  and  seriously  wounded 
the  men  inside. 

TERRIBLE  EXECUTION  OF  A  SINGLE  RUSSIAN  SHELL. 

To  show  how  a  slight  oversight  results  very 
seriously,  let  me  mention  one  singular  case  on 
the  Mikasa.  It  was  in  the  action  of  the  10th  of 
August  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  we  were  stand- 
ing with  Admiral  Togo  on  the  compass  bridge. 
There  stood  a  semaphore  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
flagship.  That  might  have  been  removed  with- 
out any  serious  loss  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
the  ship.  But  it  had  not  been  taken  down.  A 
Russian  shell  struck  it  and  exploded.  Twenty- 
three  men  were  down  instantly ;  some  of  them 
were  killed  outright,  others  were  wounded. 
Among  the  number  was  the  commander  of  the 
Mikasa^  Captain  Ijichi,  who  stood  with  the  ad- 
miral not  far  from  where  I  was.  If  only  the 
semaphore  had  been  taken  down,— but  of  course 
we  are  usually  richer  in  hindsight  than  in  fore- 
sight. We  wished  to  remove  Captain  Ijichi  to 
a  hospital  ship.  Not  even  a  surgeon  of  the  Nip* 
pon  navy  is  always  obeyed  strictly.    The  cap- 
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tain  would  not  listen  to  any  such  tame  speech 
while  the  voices  of  his  own  guns  were  filling  his 
ears.  He  would  stay  with  his  ship  while  the 
Mikasa  was  called  upon  to  face  the  enemy.  A 
fragment  of  the  shell  entered  and  lodged  in  tlie 
calf  of  his  leg.  Without  removing  the  shell- 
fragment,  we  treated  the  wound  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  healed  up  completely.  Fragments 
of  a  shell  are  sterilized  and  purified  by  the  in- 
tense heat  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  suppuration  from  them.  When  a 
fragment  on  entering  the  body  carries  with  it  a 
piece  of  a  man's  clothing,  which  naturally  is  not 
sterilized,  we  are  at  once  notified  of  its  presence 
by  the  formation  of  pus.  After  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  when  it  was  known  that  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  the  Baltic  squadron  of  Russia 
could  make  its  appearance  in  the  far-Eastern 
waters.  Captain  Ijichi  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  a 
hospital  and  to  his  wound.  There  the  healed 
wound  was  opened  and  the  fragment  of  the 
shell  taken  out.  When  the  Russian  ships  came 
half  the  world  round,  the  captain  was  ready  to 
greet  them  ;  he  saw  the  battle  of  Nippon  Sea 
thoroughly  healed  of  his  wounds. 

VARIOUS    WOUNDS    INFLICTED    IN    NAVAL    FIGHTS. 

As  happens  in  every  war,  we  saw  many 
a  curious  thing,  especially  in  wounds.  When 
a  shell  explodes  and  the  men  are  wounded  by 
its  fragments  and  splinters,  the  wounds  show  the 
characteristics  of  laceration  in  the  fleshy  as  well 
as  in  the  bony  part  of  the  body.  Generally,  the 
mouths  of  the  wounds  are  smaller  than  the  exits. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Singularly 
enough,  one  sometimes  meets  a  case  entirely  op- 
posite. We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon  ;  we  only  know  that  it  is  a  fact. 
And  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  have  found  in 
many  a  blind  wound  fragments  of  shell  several 
times  larger  than  the  mouths  of  the  wounds 
through  which  they  had  entered.  At  other  times 
we  were  puzzled  at  finding  a  wound  with  only 
one  opening,  and  at  finding,  after  a  careful  search 
with  Roentgen  rays,  no  sign  of  splinter  or  frag- 
ment lodging  inside.  Sometimes  we  found  blood- 
vessels cut  across,  but  very  rarely  did  the  pro- 
fuse loss  of  blood  n^sult  from  sucli  wounds,  the 
reason  })eing  that  the  curling  of  the  cut  ends 
of  the  vessel  closed  the  opening  and  prevented 
the  liemorrhage.  We  have  found  also  that  ar- 
terial bleeding  is  comparatively  rare,  for  the 
reason  that  tlu^  shell-fragnKmts  often  pass  very 
close  to  the  arteries  without  the  least  injury  to 
them,  even  in  cases  where  the  wounds  are  large. 
As  for  the  kinds  of  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
men  in  the  course  of  a  naval  battle,  they  varied 
both  in  shape  and  nature.     Often  one  man  re- 


ceives more  than  one  wound.  The  following 
table  shows  something  of  the  different  nature  of 
wounds  received  by  our  men  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea  : 

Contasions 480 

Abrasions 212 

Incised  and  punctured  wounds 26 

Wounds  with  loss  of  soft  tissues 63 

Lacerated  wounds 601 

Blind  wounds 224 

Perforated  wounds IIS 

Pulverized  wounds 43 

Mutilated  wounds 129 

Concussion  of  labyrinth ;  rupture  and  congestion 

of  tympanic  membranes 116 

Compound  fractures  and  dislocations 287 

Explosive  wounds 670 

Asphyxia 26 

Drowned 716 

Total 8,784 

STATISTICS    OF    JAPAN's    NAVAL    CASUALTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  killed  and 
wounded  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Au- 
gust 15,  1905: 


Killed. 

Wonnded. 

Total 

Attack  upon  Port  Arthur 
(February  9,  19(H) 

Battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
(AuiruHt  10,  1904) 

3 

65 

36 

30 

88 
1,609 

1,891 

69 
161 

96 

313 

611 
641 

72 
2S6 

Battle  of  Ulsan  Bay 
(August  14, 1904) 

132 

Naval  artillery  brigade 
(June  a6-Dec.  31, 1904) .... 

Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea 
(May  27-28, 1906) 

818 
6B8 

Others 

ajno 

Totals 

1,791 

8,668 

We  have  heard  many  a  curious  tale  of  lives 
saved  because  of  some  trifling  things  which  the 
wounded  men  carried  in  their  pockets,  and  which 
prevented  a  further  ingress  of  a  hollet  or  a 
fragment  of  shell  into  their  bodies.  We  captured 
a  certain  Russian  officer,  who  had  been  wounded. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  the  wound,  this  Russian 
officer  had  a  number  of  gold  coins  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  When  we  came  to  treat  his  wound,  we 
had  to  extract  every  one  of  the  gold  coins  from 
his  buttock,  into  which  a  splinter  of  a  shell  had 
driven  them. 

The  most  eloquent  story  of  the  war,  so  far  as 
tlie  working  of  the  medical  end  of  the  navy  is 
concerned,  is  written  in  figures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  August,  1905,  was  3.082.  Of  this  number, 
1,891  were  killed  and  1,791  were  wounded.  Ot 
the  wounded,  117  died.  Of  the  1,891  deatha, 
1,44")  were  due  to  drowning  caused  by  the  sink- 
ing of  ships  by  Russian  mines.  Of  the  1,791 
wounded,  there  were  04  7  who  required  hoapital 
treatment ;  of  these,  only  32  died. 


A  GREAT  FEDERATION    OF  AMERICAN 

CHURCHES. 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federation, 
which  meets  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  November  15-20,  is  expected  by  its  pro- 
jectors to  marshal  a  majority  of  the  Evangelical, 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  United  States 
in  a  federation  *'for  more  effective  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  OflBcial 
delegates  from  the  highest  representative  legis- 
lative or  administrative  bodies  of  twenty -seven 
different  denominations  with  eighteen  million 
adherents  will  meet  for  the  first  time  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  ^^  along  simple  lines  that  will 
create  a  permanent  council  which,  without  inter- 
ference with  denominational  autonomy  or  affairs, 
will  open  the  way  to  secure  federated  action  in 
every  part  of  the  country  that  will  advance 
and  conserve  the  activities  and  interests  of  the 
churches,"  and  that  will  establish  in  the  field  of 
national  affairs  what  the  local  and  State' church 
federations  have  proved  to  be  in  the  smaller 
areas  of  civic  activity, — viz.,  a  force  which  will 
remove  "  social  evils,  cleanse  centers  of  vice  and 
corruption,  promote  temperance,  Sabbath  obser- 
vance, and  general  morality." 

In  support  of  this  plan  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (by  letter).  Governor  Higgins, 
Mayor  McClellan,  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  federal 
Supreme  Court ;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana  ; 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  churches,  and  moderators  of  na- 
tional assemblies  of  other  of  the  denominations, 
as  well  as  eminent  men  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  are  enlisted,  and  are  announced 
to  speak  on  A  United  Church  and  (a)  Religious 
Education,  and  (h)  The  Social  Order,  and  (c) 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  (d)  The  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Faith,  and  (e)  Evangelization,  and 
(/)  The  National  Life,  the  meeting  closing  with 
a  discussion  of  The  Kingdom  of  God, — the  Tran- 
scendent Aim  of  a  United  Church.  Seldom  if 
ever  in  this  country's  record  of  religious  assem- 
blies has  a  programme  been  worked  out  so  well 
coordinated  in  its  scheme  and  all  its  details,  and 
enlisting  speakers  of  such  eminence. 

The  nearest  analogue  to  the  scheme  of  organi- 
zation which  will  be  debated  and  worked  out  at 
this  meeting  is  that  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  has  brought  the  Free  Churchmen^ 


or  Nonconformists,  of  those  countries  so  near 
together,  and  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  This 
British  council  has  not  the  breadth  which  the 
American  federation  will  have,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  made  up  exclusively  of  sects, — Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  in  polity  or  forms  of  church 
government, — while  the  American  federation 
will  have,  at  its  opening  session,  at  least,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
with  its  Episcopal  polity.  The  National  Council 
of  the  Free  Churches  excludes  Unitarians,  and 
by  a  decision  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  meeting  representatives  of  eminence 
chosen  as  delegates  by  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  meeting 
in  New  York.  This  decision,  however,  may  be 
reversed  by  the  delegates  present. 

The  impetus  to.  organization  on  a  national 
scale  of  a  movement  lessening  denominational 
friction,  abolishing  unwise  multiplication  of 
churches  and  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery, and  setting  men  and  forces  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  a  common  foe  naturally  has 
grown  out  of  the  success  of  local  and  State 
alliances  or  federations,  where  the  principles 
commonly  accepted  and  the  ends  to  be  sought 
for  have  been  worked  out  on  a  smaller  scale, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Interdenominational 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Maine,  of  which 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  been 
a  moving  spirit,  and  the  federations  of  States 
like  Rhode  Island  and  of  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  where  a  joint  canvass  of  population  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  churches  in  common,  shepherd- 
ing of  the  unchurched  disclosed  by  the  census, 
and  fraternal  cooperation  of  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  in  getting  at  data  for  intel- 
ligent evangelistic  and  reformatory  action  have 
pointed  the  way  to  cooperation  on  a  broader 
field  of  action. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  is  that  it 
aims  at  essential  church  unity  without  venturing 
on  the  field  of  theory,  where  former  movements 
for  organic  church  unity  have  been  wrecked.  It 
comes  at  the  desired  end  from  the  standpoint  of 
spirit,  and  not  doctrine,  from  the  standpoint  of 
success  in  promoting  ecclesiastical  efficiency  and 
civic  righteousness  rather  than  by  procuring  en- 
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compromising  or  committing  separate  churches 
to  any  particular  policy.  It  would  also  mean  that 
representatives  would  attend  the  congress,  not 
as  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians,  or 
Oongregationalists,  but  simply  as  Evangelical 
Free  Churchmen,  a  fact  which  in  itself  was  a 
proclamation  to  the  world  that  the  Free  Churches 
were  in  essence  one. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  of  what  im- 
portance -this  decision  was.  Had  the  denomi- 
national basis  of  representation  been  decided 
upon,  it  must  have  meant  the  inefficient  working 
and  possibly  the  future  wrecking  of  the  scheme. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  direct  repre- 
sentation from  different  denominations  would 
perpetuate  the  distinctions  between  the  differ- 
ent bodies.  Every  question  of  any  importance 
would  have  to  be  referred  back  to  the  appoint- 
ing assemblies,  and  tlie  representatives  would 
be  afraid  of  taking  any  definite  action  for  fear 
of  committing  their  respective  official  bodies. 
The  constitution  wliich  was  adopted  a  few  years- 
later  provided  that  each  local  council,  formed 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  national 
council,  should  be  entitled  to  send  as  many 
representatives — men  or  women — to  each  annual 
council  as  the  executive  committee  should  from 
time  to  time  determine.  Although  a  few  per- 
sonal members  are  still  admitted,  the  local  rep- 
resentative element  is  alone  entitled  to  vote, 
and  preponderates  at  the  assemblies.  It  will  be 
seen  t^at  this  method,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Percy 
Bunting,  "  rests  upon  the  representation,  not  of 
distinct  religious  bodies,  but  of  local  churches, 
taRing  the  religious  society  habitually  worship- 
ing in  a  particular  building  as  the  unit.  This 
unit,  amid  a  great  variety  of  institutions  built 
by  the  aggregation  in  different  forms  of  many 
units,  is  a  fact  common  to  all  the  Free  Churches^ 
— indeed,  to  all  Christian  churches.  It  is  the 
primary  cell  of  Christian  organization,  and  in 
reverting  to  it  for  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
the  national  council  has  adopted  a  system  as 
wide  and  as  fundamental  as  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  permit.  Firmly  built  upon  the 
Christian  intuitions  and  the  Christian  history, 
the  national  council  possesses  the  note  of  abso- 
lute catholicity,  leaving  out  only  those  who  in- 
sist upon  a  sectarian  position,  who  are  deficient 
in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith.  The  council 
is  the  great  and  permanent  evangelical  assembly 
of  the  country,  and  may  well  be  called  the 
National  Evangelical  Church  of  England  and 
Wales." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  Evangelical 
Free  Church  denominations  are  included  in  the 
scope  of  this  alliance,  and  representatives  from 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches,  the 


Methodist  churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  etc.,  take  part  in  all  the 
deliberations  of  the  council. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Leeds  congress 
to  work  on  the  territorial  plan,  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  form  local  councils,  which  in  their 
turn  should  elect  representatives  to  the  national 
council.  It  was  also  decided  that  for  the  future 
there  should  be  an  official  president  for  each 
annual  congress.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Law  was 
appointed  organizing  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  local  councils  throughout  the  country. 

ORGANIZING    LOCAL    COUNCILS. 

At  the  third  congress,  which  met  at  Birming- 
ham in  March,  1895,  it  was  evident  that  the 
movement  was  rapidly  taking  definite  shape.  As 
a  result  of  the  organizing  skill  of  the  secretary 
and  the  persuasive  oratory  and  statesmanship 
particularly  of  the  late  H.  P.  Hughes  and  Dr. 
Berry,  one  hundred  and  thirty  new  Free  Church 
councils  had  been  formed.  For  the  first  time 
the  Free  Church  Congress  assumed  something 
of  its  present  representative  character.  Dr. 
Berry  was  its  president.  As  before  his  con- 
structive statesmanship  had  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  movement,  so  now  his  noble, 
Christian  temper  gave  a  spiritual  note  to  the 
movement  which  it  has  never  since  lost.  Dr. 
Berry  declared  from  the  chair  that  the  only  ex: 
planation  of  the  movement  was  <<  the  present-day 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  acting  in  and 
through  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Birmingham  congress  heard  with  thankfulness 
that  three-fourths  of  the  new  councils  had  un- 
dertaken house-to-house  visitation,  that  many 
united  evangelical  missions  had  been  held,  a^d 
much  electoral  work  done  for  the  purity  of  local 
administration.  Mr.  George  Cadbury  and  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury  came  forward  with 
generous  financial  assistance  for  the  work  of 
forming  local  councils. 

Nottingham  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  the 
first  National  Free  Church  Council  proper.  It 
met  in  the  spring,  of  1896,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes,  the  first  president 
duly  and  formally  elected  by  a  representatiye 
congress  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  was  an  honor  Ibefitting 
one  who  had  been  in  many  ways  a  pioneer  of 
the  new  movement  and  one  of  its  finest  <'  driving 
forces."  At  the  Nottingham  council  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted. 

The  second  annual  council  was  held  at  the 
City  Temple,  London,  in  1897,  Dr.  J.  Monro 
Gibson  being  president.  The  number  of  local 
councils  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
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eighty-four,  while  at  the  third  annual  council, 
held  at  Bristol,  the  number  of  local  councils  rep- 
resented was  five  hundred. 

Since  that  time  the  national  council  has  met 
every  year  in  March.  The  tenth  meeting  was 
held  this  year  in  Manchester,  with  Dr.  Horton 
as  president.  These  annual  meetings  of  the 
national  council  have  been,  characterized  by  a 
steady  growth  of  spiritual  power  and  breadth 
of  outlook.  The  representative  membership  has 
increased  each  year  until  now  some  eight  hun- 
dred councils  are  "represented  and  fifty  federa- 
tions of  councils. 


THE    "FREE    CHURCH    CATECHISM. 


>} 


The  Free  Church  Council  movement  has  left 
its  mark  on  the  life  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  details 
of  all  its  work,  but  some  of  the  landmarks  in  its 
history  are  worth  recording.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  and  theological  products  of 
the  movement  is  "  The  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism."  This  catechism  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  a  great  committee  of  leading  Free 
Churchmen,  upon  the  draft  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Principal  Dykes,  D.D.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes 
acted  as  chairman  and  convener,  and  the  recent 
"Life"  by  his  daughter  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  their  meetings  at  his  house.  While 
not  binding  upon  any  Free  Church,  this  cate- 
chism is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  unity  and  progressive  orthodoxy 
of  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  of  all  schools, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  them  all.  It  has  been 
of  the  utmost  service  already  ;  about  half  a 
million  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Welsh,  and 
other  languages. 

SPIRITUAL    RESULTS    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

In  1901,  the  Free  Church  Council  undertook 
a  vast  simultaneous  mission  all  over  the  coun- 
try, about  five  thousand  united  missions  being 
held  at  one  time.  It  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
a  great  number  of  members  ;  but  its  chief  influ- 
ence was  the  awakening  of  the  churches. 

The  chief  work  of  the  national  council  is  spir- 
itual ;  hence,  whatever  action  may  have  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  Free  Churches,  there  is  always  some  defi- 
nitely spiritual  work  going  on.  The  council's 
mission  staff  includes  Gipsy  Smith, — who  is  to 
visit  America  again  next  year, — Mr.  W.  R.  Lane, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Tolefree  Parr.  In  addition  to 
these  a  large  number  of  missioners  are  employed 
more  or  less  during  the  year.  The  united  mis- 
sions they  have  conducted  are  yearly  increasing 
in  size,  importance,  and  results. 


RELATION   TO   POLITIOAL   AXD   SOCIAL   INTERESTS. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  religious,  and  not  political.  But  there 
are  occasions  on  which,  in  the  name  of  politics, 
party  politics  invade  the  sphere  of  spiritual  in- 
terests, and  then  the  national  council  has  felt 
itself  in  duty  bound  to  throw  all  its  forces  and 
strength  into  the  cause  of  public  righteousness. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  council  has 
been  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  national  educa- 
tion. This  conflict  was  forced  upon  it  by  the 
introduction  by  the  government  of  an  education 
measure  designed  to  put  denominational  teach- 
ing on  the  rates.  This  the  Free  Churches 
strongly  opposed.  In  a  land  where  there  is  no 
state  church  and  no  privileged  class  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  position  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land ;  with  a  state  church  which  almost  of 
necessity  is  political,  and  which  of  late  has  used 
the  state  to  further  its  own  ends.  Free  Church- 
men could  not  but  fight  in  an  organized  way 
against  such  a  system  of  taxation. 

Besides  work  of  this  kind,  the  Free  Church 
councils  are  responsible  for  a  vast  array  of  social 
and  religious  undertakings ;  there  is  not  a  de- 
partment in  the  life  of  the  churches  which  the 
councils  do  not  touch.  All  over  the  country 
the  councils  organize  united  open-air  work  ;  the 
liquor  traffic  is  fought  at  Brewster  Sessions  and 
by  creating  public  opinion  ;  action  is  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  imperiled  British  Sabbath  ;  strong 
united  effort  is  put  forth  against  the  gambling 
evil ;  a  definite  endeavor  is  made  on  behalf  of 
social  purity, — the  Council  of  South  London  has 
been  the  means  of  shutting  up  more  than  five 
hundred  brothels.  The  way  in  which  a  move- 
ment like  the  Free  Church  Council  will  develop 
is  shown  by  its  offshoots, — for  instance,  some 
years  ago  the  national  council  started  the  Girls' 
Guild,  an  organization  to  band  together  and 
help  Free  Church  girls ;  this  now  has  about 
four  hundred  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  no 
less  than  fifteen  permanent  homes  for  girls  have 
been  opened  in  different  centers.  Quite  recently 
a  Young  Free  Churchmen's  Auxiliary  has  been 
started,  and  although  this  is  quite  in  its  infancy, 
the  idea  contains  vast  possibilities.  Then  there 
is  a  prosperous  publication  department  attached 
to  the  national  council,  which  not  only  spreads 
abroad  the  principles  of  the  Free  Churches  and 
supplies  theological  and  church  literature  of  a 
high  order,  but  contributes  a  respectable  sum 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  federation. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  National  Free 
Church  Council  of  England  and  Wales  has  now 
passed  into  an  established  institution,  working 
on  a  well-defined  and  solid  basis. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  TREATY. 

(Signed  at  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  September  5,  1905.) 


THE  Emperor  of  Japan  on  one  part  and  the  Emperor 
of  All  the.  Russlas  on  the  other  part,  animated 
by  a  desire  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  their 
countries,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  i>eacc, 
and  have  for  this  purpose  named  their  plenipotentiaries, 
—that  is  to  say,  for  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
Baron  Komura  Jut*iro  Jusami,  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  Excellency  Takahira  Kogoro, 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  his  minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  liis  Excellency  Serge  Witte,  his  sec- 
retary of  state  and  president  of  the  Committ«e  of 
Ministers  of  the"  Empire  of  Russia,  and  his  Excellency 
Baron  Roman  Rosen,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia,  his  majesty's  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded 
the  following  articles : 

Article  I. — There  shall  henceforth  be  peace  and 
amity  between  their  Majesties  the  p]mperor  of  Japan 
and  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  between  their 
respective  states  and  subjects. 

Article  II. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government, 
acknowledging  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  para- 
mount political,  military,  and  economical  interests,  en- 
gage neither  to  obstruct  nor  interfere  with  measures 
for  guidance,  protection,  and  control  which  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  may  find  necessary  to  take  in 
Korea.  It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Korea 
shall  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  sul)- 
jects  and  citizens  of  other  foreign  powers, — that  is  to 
say,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  ihv. 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation.  It  is 
also  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing, that  the  two  high  contracting  parties  will  abstain 
on  the  Russian-Korean  frontier  from  taking  any  mili- 
tary measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian 
or  Korean  territory. 

Article  III.— Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  : 

First. — To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously 
Manchuria,  except  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of 
the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  additional  Article  I.  annexed  to  this 
treaty,  and. 

Second.— To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the 
exclusive  administration  of  China  all  the  portions  of 
Manchuria  now  in  occupation  or  under  the  control  of 
the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territory  above  mentioned. 

The  imperial  government  of  Russia  declare  that  they 
have  not  in  Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or 
preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  the  impairment 
of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  opportunity. 

Article  IV.— Japan  and  Russia  reciproc&lly  engage 
not  to  obstruct  any  general  measures  common  to  all 
coantries  which  China  may  take  for  the  development 
of  the  commerce  or  industry  of  Manchuria. 


Article  V. —The  Imperial  Russian  Goyemment 
transfers  and  assigns  to  the  imperial  government  of 
Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  China, 
the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien,  andtheadjacentterri' 
tory  and  territorial  waters,  and  'all  rights,  prlvil^Qee, 
and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming  partof  such 
lease,  and  they  also  transfer  and  assign  to  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  all  public  works  and  properties 
in  the  territory  affected  by  the  above-mentioned  lease. 
The  two  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  mentioned  ih 
the  foregoing  stipulation.  The  imperial  government  of 
Japan  on  tlieir  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  i>erfectly  resi)ected. 

Article  VI. — The  Imperial  Russian  Grovemment en- 
gage to  transfer  and  assign  to  the  imperial  government 
of  Japan  without  compensation  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  the  railway  between  Cbang- 
Chung-Fu  and  Kuan-Chang-Tsu  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
all  the  branches,  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  all  the  coal  mines  in  said  region  belonging  to  or 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going stipulation. 

Article  VII.— Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit 
their  respective  railways  in  Manchuria  exclnsively  for 
conmiercial  and  industrial  purposes,  and  in  nowise  for 
strategic  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  this  restric- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the  territory  af- 
fect^Ml  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula. 

Article  VIII.— The  imperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia,  with  the  view  to  promote  and  fkollitate 
intercourse  and  trafilc,  will,  as  sooh  as  possible,  con- 
clude a  separate  convention  for  the  regalation  of  their 
connecting  railway  services  in  ManchUria. 

Article  IX.— The  Imperial  Russiaii  Goyemment 
cedes  to  the  imperial  government  of  Japan  in  perpe- 
tuity and  full  sovereignty  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  and  all  the  islands  adjacent  there- 
to, and  the  public  works  and  properties  thereon.  The 
fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  exact  align- 
ment of  such  territory  shall  be  determined  in  acoohlaiioe 
with  the  provisions  of  the  additional  Article  XL  an- 
nexed to  this  treaty.  Japan  and  Russia  mutoally  agree 
not  to  construct  in  their  respective  possessions  on  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  any  fdrtlfl* 
cations  or  other  similar  military  works.  They  alao  re- 
spectively engage  not  to  take  any  military,  measnres 
which  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of 
La  Perouse  and  the  Strait  of  Tartary.    *         ^ 

Article  X.— It  is  reserved  to  Russian  snhftets,  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  ceded  to  Japan,  to  eell  their 
real  property,  and  retire  to  their  country^  hat  if  they 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory  they,  will  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  fall  «*r^T^4%  of  IMr 
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industries  and  rights  of  property,  on  condition  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Japanese  laws  and  Jurisdiction.  Japan 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  resi- 
dence in  or  to  deport  from  such  territory  any  inhab- 
itants who  labor  under  political  or  administrative 
disability.  She  engages,  however,  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  such  inhabitants  shall  be  fully  respected. 

Article  XI. — Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan 
for  granting  to  Japanese  subjects  rights  of  fishery 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Bering  seas.  It  is  agreed  that  the  forego- 
ing engagement  shall  not  affect  rights  already  belong- 
ing to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions. 

Article  XII. — The  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  Japan  and  Russia  having  been  annulle<l  by 
the  war,  the  Imperial  governments  of  Japan  and  Russia 
engage  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial  relations 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  was  in 
force  previous  to  the  present  war,  the  system  of  recip- 
rocal treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  in  which  are  included  import  and  export  duties, 
customs  formalities,  transit  and  tonnage  dues,  and  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  agents,  subjects,  and  ves- 
sels of  one  country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Article  XIII. — So  soon  as  possible  after  the  present 
treaty  comes  in  force  all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  recip- 
rocally res^red.  The  ifnperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  shall  each  appoint  a  special  commissioner 
to  take  charge' of  the  prisoners.  All  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  one  government  shall  be  delivered  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  commissioner  of  the  other  government  or 
by  his  duly  authorized  representative  in  such  conven- 
ient numbers  and  such  convenient  ports  of  the  deliver- 
ing state  as  such  delivering  state  shall  notify  in  advance 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  receiving  state.  The  govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  each  other  so 
soon  as  possible  after  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  is 
completed  with  a  statement  of  the  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners  from  the  date  of  capture  or  sur- 
render and  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  delivery.  Russia 
engages  to  repay  to  Japan  so  soon  as  possible  after  the 
exchange  of  statement  as  above  provided  the  difference 
])etween  the  actual  amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and 
the  actual  amount  similarly  disbursed  by  Russia. 

Article  XIV. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Em- 
peror of  All  the  Russias.  Such  ratification  shall  be  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  no  later  than 
fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
to  be  announced  to  the  imperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  respectively  through  the  French  minister 
at  Tokio  and  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such 
announcements  this  treaty  shall  in  all  its  parts  come 
into  full  force.  The  formal  exchange  of  ratifications 
shall  take  place  at  Washington  so  soon  as  possible. 

Article  XV.— The  present  treaty  shall  be  signed  in 
duplicate  in  both  the  English  and  French  languages.  The 
texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in  case  of  a  discrep- 
ancy in  the  interpretation  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III. 
and  IX.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia of  this  date,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have 
concluded  the  following  additional  articles : 

Sub-Article  to  Article  III.— The  imperial  gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  to 
commence  the  withdrawal  of  their  military  forces  from 
the  territory  of  Manchuria  simultaneously  and  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  peace  comes  into  operation, 
and  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after  that  date 
the  armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  completely 
withdrawn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased 
territory  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula.  The  forces  of  the 
two  countries  occupying  the  front  positions  shall  first 
be  withdrawn. 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respec- 
tive railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  numl)er  of  such 
guards  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  kilometer,  and  with- 
in that  maximum  number  the  commanders  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  Russian  armies  shall  by  common  accord  fix 
the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  employed  as  small  as 
possible,  while  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements. 

The  commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces 
in  M^churia  shall  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  evacu- 
ation in  conformity  with  the  above  principles,  and  shall 
take  by  common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  evacuation  so  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
no  later  than  the  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Sub-Article  to  Article  IX. — So  soon  as  possible 
after  the  present  treaty  cx)mes  into  force  a  commission 
of  delimitation  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers is  to  be  appointed,  respectively,  by  the  two  high 
contracting  parties,  which  shall  on  the  spot  mark  in  a 
permanent  manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  island  of 
Saghalieu.  The  commission  shall  be  bound  so  far  as 
topographical  considerations  permit  to  follow  the  fifti- 
eth parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  line,  and, 
in  case  any  defiections  from  that  line  at  any  points 
are  found  to  be  necessary,  compensation  will  be  made 
by  correlative  deflections  at  other  points.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  a 
description  of  the  adjacent  islands  included  in  the  ces- 
sion, and,  finally,  the  commission  shall  prepare  and 
sign  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory. The  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  articles  are  to  be  consid- 
ered ratified  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
to  which  they  are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Mei  ji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  1905.    (September  5, 1905.) 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  and  affixed  seals  to  the  present  treaty  of 
peace. 

Done  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  this  fifth  day 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 


.  j-» 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  PEACE  AND  AFTER. 


rr\TSCUSSION  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
^  treaty  and  the  gains  and  losses  of  both 
sides  is  one  of  the  main  political  features  of  the 
current  reviews.  In  the  Fortnif/htii/,  a  writer 
signing  liimself  '•  Specto  "  treats  of  Russia's  line 
of  least  resistance.  He  deals  first  wuth  the  gains 
of  Japan,  saying : 

No  great  power  for  a  century  has  achieved  positive 
conquests  of  anything  like  the  same  area  and  strategical 
and  economic  importance.  By  the  annexation  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien, 
Japan  has  adde<l,  at  one  stroke,  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  to  her  territory.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  far  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface.  When 
we  remember  that  only  a  seventh  part  of  her  narrow 
mountainous  islands  can  be  cultivated,  it  will  be 
grasped  at  once  that  she  has  far  more  than  doubled  the 
available  area  of  her  soil.  In  comparison  with  an 
expansion  of  so  splendid  and  decisive  a  character,  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine, — at  least  in  it^s  material 
aspect, — was  a  minor  event  of  modern  history.  We  shall 
l>etter  grasp  the  relative  significance  of  what  has  hap- 
pened if  we  compare  it  with  an  incorporation  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  with  France.  Henceforth  the  Sea  of 
Japan  is  inclosed  by  an  almost  continuous  ring  of 
Japanese  territory.  Kven  for  an  overwhelming  sea 
power,  the  attempt  to  break  that  ring  would  be  a  task  of 
almost  unique  difficulty  and  danger.  Japan  takes  over 
Port  Arthur  as  it  stands,  without  any  obligation  to 
dismantle  the  defenses,  and  here  we  have  the  most  im- 
portant transfer  of  a  fortress  since  Gibraltar  pa.ssed 
into  our  hands.  .  .  .  And  southern  Manchuria  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commercial  penumbra  of  Japan's 
formal  conquests,— an  economic  asset  more  valuable, 
in  all  probability,  than  the  territory  she  has  actually 
annexed. 


a 


KU88IA  THE  LEAST  BEATEN  POWER  IN 


MODERN  WAR. 


n 


"Specto"  deplores  that  we  insist  upon  regard- 
ing Russia  as  the  most  beaten  power  in  the 
records  of  war.  He  argues,  What  European 
army  in  a  similar  geographical  position  could 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  defeating  Japan  ? 
lie  urges  that  Russia  is  in  several  ways  '<  the 
least  beaten  power  in  the  records  of  modern 


war. 


n 


The  end  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  resist,  and  the  Russian  power  to  resist  never 
was  destroyed.  There  was  no  Metz  (for  Port  Arthur 
did  not  surrender  until  it  had  placed  a  final  victory  at 
Liao-Yang  beyond  Marshal  Oyama's  grasp) ;  there  was 
no  Sedan ;  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  indemnity. 
In  spite  of  an   unparalleled   succession  of  crushing 


blows,  the  passive  but  endlessly  enduring  morale  of  the 
Czar's  armies,  the  continuity  and  cohesion  of  RosBian 
resistance,  were  never  broken  ;  and  in  every  engage^ 
ment  tliey  infiicted  los.ses  heavy  enough  to  protect  their 
retreat,  to  secure  time  for  the  reconstruction  of  their 
armies,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conquerors. 
Prince  Khilkov's  management  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
was  a  feat  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might 
have  been  proud  ;  but  his  efforts  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  had  Kuropatkin's  retreat  from  Liao-Yang 
been  less  successful.  The  stubborn,  patient  Russian 
readiness  to  stand  and  die  was  like  an  earthwork  op- 
posed to  a  projectile.  What  was  seen  at  Austerlltz  and 
Jena,  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  was  the  shattering  of  na- 
tional organizations,  and  the  destruction  upon  the  van- 
quished side  of  the  power  to  resist.  Nothing  like  this 
has  been  seen  iu  the  present  struggle.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  nineteen  months  of  continuous  and  overwhelming 
defeat,  and  with  only  a  single-track  railway  to  depend 
upon,  Russia  had  seven  hundred  thousand  men  oocn- 
pying  positions  no  less  strong  with  no  less  obstinacy. 
This  is  in  its  own  character,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an 
object-lesson  in  resisting  power  as  history  has  yet 
afforded. 

witte's  most  important  victory. 

('omment  upon  tlie  terms  of  peace  has  strange- 
ly overlooked  what  she  has  retained. 

She  keeps  the  Siberian  Railway  through  two  oat  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria.  She  retains,  above 
all,  Harbin  and  the  northern  arm  of  the  railway  run- 
ning to  Vladivostok  ;  and  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the 
double-tracking  of  that  line.  This,  in  point  of  perma- 
nent imiM)rtAnce,  is  the  most  significant  item  of  Mr. 
Witters  diplomatic  salvage. 

The  writer  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Russia  still  keeps  in  her  hands  tl\p  whole  of  the 
connections  which  enabled  her  to  muster  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Manchuria,  and  by 
doubling  the  track  she  is  free  to  sustain  a  million 
men  or  more  in  that  region.  He  remarks  that 
the  population  of  Russia  is  still  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  gives  her  in  every  successive  genera* 
tion  an  increment  exceeding  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  France  1 

WHERE    RUSSIA    MAY    COMPENSATE   HEBSSLF. 

The  policy  which  the  writer  suggests  as  Rus- 
sia's line  of  least  resistance  is  expansion  south- 
ward in  the  near  East.  Ho  quotes  the  following 
suggestive  passage  from  the  Russ : 


Our  policy  must  cease  to  make  its  exits  and  its 
trances  by  the  back  stairs,  and,  throwing  open  onoa 
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more  the  front  door,  so  long  kept  closed,  must  show  its 
face  to  Europe,  and  contemplate  once  more  the  unfin- 
ished and  neglected  work  that  still  awaits  it.  This  can 
be  unwelcome  to  none  but  our  dear  friends  the  Grer- 
mans,  who  have  been  thoughtfully  engaged  in  building 
operations  meant  to  block  up  the  grand  facade  of  our 
own  state  edifice,  and  have  for  this  reason  provided  us 
with  all  possible  occupation  in  the  back  premises. 

This  does  not,  the  writer  asserts,  mean  a  con- 
flict with  Germany,  but  it  does  mean  a  grave 
check  upon  her  influence  and  designs  in  the 
near  East.  The  maintenance  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions  in  their  integrity  is  commended  to 
Russian  statesmanship  as  the  cardinal  principle 
of  its  policy. 

A  policy  of  supporting  Austrian  extension  west  of 
the  BosporuH,  and  Russian  extension  east  of  it,  would 
be  one  in  which  London  and  Paris  would  be  at  one  with 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  would  mean,  not  war, 
but  compromise  and  pacific  penetration.  Berlin  could 
not  resist  it  without  avowing  the  secret  hope  of  pulling 
Austria  to  pieces  in  order  to  rise  upon  the  ruins. 

The  first  concrete  result  of  this  policy  might 
be  an  autonomous  Macedonia. 


•i 


Japan's  Triumphant  Concession." 


Mr.  Alfred  Stead  extols  the  Japanese  achieve- 
ments with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Fortnightly, 
He  quotes  a  European  sovereign  who,  when  he 
heard  of  the  "  triumphant  concession "  which 
ended  the  peace  conference,  exclaimed,  "  Great 
as  the  Japanese  have  shown  themselves  in  war, 
they  are  ten  times  more  great  in  making  peace." 
Japan  withdrew  her  claim  for  indemnity,  not 
from  motives  of  magnanimity  or  generosity,  but 
impelled  by  the  shrewdest  statesmanship.  She 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  carried  away,  as  Bis- 
marck was  carried  away,  by  the  elation  of  mili- 
tary success  into  insistence  on  demands  which 
make  a  revanche  inevitable.  Moreover,  "the 
idea  of  a  war  for  money  or  territory  was  ab- 
horrent to  the  Japanese  mind  ;  all  the  ideas  of 
Bushido,  the  instincts  of  the  Samurai,  rose  up 
against  it  id  horror."  On  a  question  of  indem- 
nity, simply,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
continue  the  war.  But  Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to 
divulge  a  deeper  motive.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Witte  was  empowered  to  pay  an  indemnity  to 
Japan  ;  but  "  suddenly  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
withdrew  from  Mr.  Witte  the  right  to  pay  any 
indemnity  at  all.  This  sudden  change  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  German 
Emperor,"  who  wished  to  prevent  the  fruition 
of  the  Anglo- Russian  rapprochement  growing  out 
of  the  peace,  and  he  did  not  wish  autocracy  to 
be  broKon  in  Russia.  He  was  bent  on  weaken* 
ing  Russia  while  maintaining  the  autocracy, 
and  <<  so  clever  was  he  that  he  almost  succeeded 
in  wrecking  the  peace  conference."     The  Jap- 


anese, aware  of  these  designs,  boldly  dropped 
the  indemnity  and  renounced  half  of  Saghalien. 
"  Overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  slackening  of  the 
Japanese  attack,  Witte  gave  way  and  accepted 
the  terms  at  once.  It  was  the  old  principle  of 
Japanese  jiu-jitsu,  in  which  the  wrestler  yields 
suddenly  in  order  to  throw  the  opponent  off  his 
balance  and  utilize  his  momentum  to  complete 
his  overthrow." 

Story  of  the  Portsmouth  Neflrotl^itlons. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review^  Dr.  Dillon  tells 
the  story  of  the  peace  negotiations.  He  shows 
the  journalist's  resentment  at  the  dogged  ret- 
icence of  the  Japanese  envoys,  and  contrasts 
this  with  Witte's  readiness  to  take  the  world  into 
his  confidence.  He  gives  the  chief  honors  of 
the  peace  to  President  Roosevelt.  His  first  invi- 
tation to  a  peace  conference  was  negatived  by 
Count  Lamsdorff.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  to  be 
daunted,  instructed  the  American  ambassador 
to  put  the  matter  before  the  Czar  himself,  and 
secured  an  affirmative  answer.  Dr.  Dillon  insists 
that  Mr.  Witte  was  unhampered  by  instructions. 
His  plan  was  to  get  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  to  look  upon  peace  as  virtually 
unattainable,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  impres- 
sion to  vie  in  making  all  feasible  concessions. 
Japan's  insistence  on  an  indemnity  is  put  down 
to  bluff.     This  is  Dr.  Dillon's  argument  : 

Being  a  straightforward  man  in  whose  mind  there  is 
no  place  for  reservations,  Mr.  Roosevelt  douhtless  in- 
formed his  Japanese  friends  from  the  very  beginning 
that  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  heavy  solatium  was  vir- 
tually nil.  Now,  if  Japan,  knowing  the  President's 
strong  opinion,  none  the  less  dispatched  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  conference,  it  was  only  fair  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt probably  argued,  that  she  was  prepared,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  to  waive  her  claim  for  a  large  in- 
demnity. We  may  go  further  and  add  that  if  the 
Mikado's  government  was  minded  from  the  very  first  to 
content  itself  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  it  could  never 
have  seriously  intended  to  resume  hostilities  in  order  to 
collect  that  petty  amount.  The  notion  would  be  pre- 
posterous. And  that  being  so,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Japan  was  all  along  playing  a  game  of 
bluff,  and  playing  it  so  resolutely  and  systematically  as 
to  deceive  her  own  people  and  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
a  victorious  campaign  would  be  carried  on  unless  peace 
brought  in  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Russia.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  must  also  have  been  taken  in. 

Witte,  by  reducing  all  outstanding  difficulties 
to  a  question  of  money,  knew  that  a  war  for  an 
indemnity  would  ruin  Japan  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  this  end  he  <<  worked  "  the  news- 
paper press. 

Intense  Patrlotlem.  but  No  Vainglory. 

In  the  Posttivut  Review,  Mr.  Frederic  Barri* 
son  declares  that  the  traditional  ascendency  of 
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Europe  over  Asia  will  be  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  the  limitless  potential  trade  of  China  will 
largely  pass  into  Japanese  hands ;  Japan  will 
expand  over  Asia.  He  finds  the  striking  lesson 
of  the  war  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  imperialist 
ambition.  "  When  governments  can  only  think 
imperially,  their  people  can  only  think  revolu- 
tionarily."  Socially,  the  note  of  the  war  "has 
been  a  spectacle  of  intense  patriotism  combined 
with  self-restraint,  repression  of  vainglory,  and 
ambition."  The  West  has  never  seen,  since  the 
Roman  republic,  this  combination  of  patriotism, 
democratic  ardor,  and  aristocratic  rule.  But, 
proceeds  Mr.  Harrison — 

After  all,  the  true  lesson  of  this  war  will  be  the  reli- 
gious warning  it  will  ultimately  enforce.  It  is  a  knock- 
down blow  to  the  national  professions  of  Christianity. 
The  churches  and  their  political  allies  are  forever  tell- 
ing us  that  nothing  but  their  prayers  and  incantations 
can  inspire  courage,  duty,  virtue,  and  honor  in  nations. 
The  Gospel  of  Peace  has  much  to  answer  for  in  allow- 
ing itself  to  become  the  watchword  and  battle-cry  of  ty- 
rants, pirates,  and  slave-drivers.  Even  a  hundred  years 
ago  our  national  hero  was  taught  to  believe  that  his 
duty  toward  his  God  was  ''  to  hate  a  Frenchman  as  he 
would  the  devil  I"  And  the  morbid  fanatic  who  in- 
volved us  in  the  Sudan  believed  himself  to  hold  private 
intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and  had  from  him  personal 
missions  unknown  to  the  governments  he  served.  His- 
tory can  show  no  contrast  more  flagrant  than  that  of 
the  brutal  bigotry  of  Russia,  with  its  ferocious  fetich- 
ism  like  that  of  a  Dahomey  savage,  its  blasphemous 
mummeries,  and  its  horrid  execrations,  as  compared 
with  the  human  and  social  religion  of  patriotism  and 
family  that  animates  Japan.  No  God,  no  heaven,  no 
sacraments,  no  priests,  led  the  Japanese  soldiers  to  bat- 
tle. To  him  the  intricate  machinery  of  theology  is  alike 
irrational  and  absurd.  He  fights  and  dies  for  his  Mika- 
do, his  ancestors,  for  Bushido,  for  Japan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Harrison  refers 
to  the  national  professions  of  Christianity,  not 
to  the  religion  itself. 


•   Blamed— Are  the  Peacemakers  I 

The  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method  "  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  after  making  a  number  of 
caustic  remarks  about  international  busybodies 
such  as  William  II.  and  Theodore  I.,  *•  perfectly 
well  equipped  for  the  mismanagement  of  other 
people*s  business,"  says  that  international  busy, 
bodies,  like  the  journalists  who  create  them,  are 
without  responsibility. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  his  own  glory,  wanted  nothing 
but  peace,  peace  bad  or  good,  peace  at  any  price.  When 
the  terms  were  signed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  his  glory 
was  complete.  It  matters  not  a  jot  to  him  whether  his 
indiscreet  energy  has  been  successful  or  not.  Suppose 
the  hasty  terms  of  peace  compel  in  the  future  a  yet 
more  bloody  war,  he  cannot  be  impeached. 

A  Spanish  View  of  the  Peace. 

The  Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid)  comments 
rather  naively  on  the  Russo-Japanese  peace.  It 
remarks : 

How  is  it  that  the  Japanese,  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  uninterrupted  victories,  lose  everything  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  ?  The  answer  is  simple,— iboth  nations  began 
the  war  unprepared  for  it,  Russia  without  her  army 
ready,  hence  her  disasters  ;  Japan  without  having  her 
treasury  prepared.  Hence,  the  nation  already  ex- 
hausted, without  industry  or  commerce  (that  England 
and  the  United  States  have  taken  from  her),  without 
agriculture,  without  credit,  thus  unable  to  continue  the 
war,  she  has  had  to  sign  anything  at  all,  pushed  by 
the  United  States,  which  country,  seeing  that  pursuing 
the  campaign  might  turn  the  tables  and  lose  the  money 
lent  for  the  war,  has  forced  everything  for  the  good  of 
humanity !  The  Americans  did  not  think  the  same  in 
despoiling  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Paris!  Whatoonae^ 
quences  will  the  peace  bring  f  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy 
anything,  but  there  is  to  be  feared  the  final  reyolntion- 
ary  commotion  in  Russia  and  the  launching  of  Japan 
on  the  road  to  imperialism,  like  the  United  States. 
This  will  have  the  advantage  of  conjuring  up  the  "yel- 
low peril,''  since  even  established  nations  are  the  victims 
of  imperialism,  and  Japan  will  die  as  rapidly  as  she  has 
appeared. 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


WRITING  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Tatyo, 
(Tokio),  an  anonymous  writer,  a  regular 
contributor  to  this  journal  evidently  well  in- 
formed on  diplomatic  questions,  discusses  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  new  treaty.     Says  this  writer  : 

When  the  agreement  concluded  between  England 
and  Japan  on  January  SO,  1902,  was  made  public,  I  de- 
clared that  such  an  alliance  would  precipitate  war 
rather  than  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  far  Blast.  Ac- 
conling  to  that  treaty,  should  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  be  involved  in  war  with  another  power 
in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests, 


the  other  party  is  required  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Its  ally  only  after  a  third  power  or  powers  have  Joined 
in  hostilities  against  that  ally.  This  article  I  denounced 
as  powerless  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  this 
agreement  was  concluded.  When  this  alliance  was 
formed,  Russia's  naval  power  was  far  greater  than  that 
of  Japan.  Russia  could  wage  war  against  Japan  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  third  power.  It  is  but  natural 
that  Russia,  conscious  of  England's  disinclinaUon  to 
render  her  Elastern  ally  military  assistance,  should  defy 
Japan's  protest  against  her  aggression  in  the  far  East. 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  alli- 
ance so  that  both  parties  would  conduct  a  war  In  oom- 
mon.  The  events  that  have  since  happened  have  Justi- 
fied my  prediction. 

Thus  premising  his  discussion,  the  writer  nat- 
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nrally  welcomes  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of 
t,  new  Anglo  -  Japanese  pact,  which  is,  in  his 
opinion,  a  defensive  and  ofiensive  alliance  in 
every  sense.  Being  ineufBciently  informed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  writer 
raises  several  questions  concerning  the  methods 
by  which  the  high  contracting  parties  will  con- 
duct a  war  in  common.  In  the  Grst  place,  he 
considers  it  very  imprudent  on  Japan's  part  to 
atsume  any  responBibility  for  sending  her  army 
to  India  to  assist  her  Western  ally  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Russia.  Granted  that  Japan  as- 
sumes such  a  responsibility,  how  large  an  army 
should  she  send  to  India  to  fulfill  her  duty  satis- 
factorily ?  An  army  of  fifty  thousand  can  hardly 
accompliBh  anything  effective,  says  this  writer 

At  least  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  neces- 
sary, which  would  require  transports  of  tour  hundred 
thousand  tonnage.  From  Nagasaki  to  Colombo  Is 
approxiniately  four  thousand  miles,  which  would  take 
a  vof  age  of  forty-four  days  tor  a  steamer  with  a  speed 
of  twelve  knots.  Transports  carrying  such  an  enor- 
mous number  of  soldiers  should  be  escorted  by  war- 
ships  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  tonnage,  which 
in  turn  would  require  transports  with  a  carrying  capa- 
city of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  toos  to  carry  coal  and 
provisions.  The  capacity  of  the  entire  merchant  marine 
of  Japan  amounts  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  iu  rough  estimate.  This  will  be  greatly 
increased.  But  however  great  might  be  the  increase, 
it  is  beyond  discussiou  that  Japan  cannot  afford  to 
divide  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  mer- 
chant vessels  for  the  transportation  of  army  and  pro- 
visions six  thousand  miles  over  the  seas. 

When  England  is  in  need  of  Japanese  reen- 
forcementa  in  India,  the  writer  warns  us,  the 
movement  of  China  should  he  carefully  watched, 
the  German  men-of-war  at  Kiao-Chau  guarded, 
and  the  French  squadron  at  Saigon  provided 
against,  while  the  situation  in  Manchuria  will 
again  demand  decisive  measures.  Under  such 
circumstances,  concludes  the  writer,  no  sane 
man  can  dream  of  sparing  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  out  of  our  insufficient  transporting 
capacity  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  Eng- 
land in  India. 

In  the  history  of  diplomacy  and  intflrnotional  war- 
fare it  very  seldom  occurs  that  one  party  to  an  alliance 
sends  its  army  into  the  domluion  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party  to  assist  the  Iatt«r  in  caseof  war.  Thlscourse 
is  especially  avoided  when  the  contracting  parties  are 
on  an  equal  tooting,  tor  the  reason  that  the  assisting 
army  cannot  Levy  on  the  private  properties  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  assisted  country  without  entailing 
many  diplomatic  complications  afWr.  the  war.  It  islm. 
possible  to  levy  on  privat*  properties  without  resorting 
to  violence  to  a  greater  or  lesser 'degree.  Such  violence 
can  be  connived  at  If  the  as8i8t«d  country  is  tuueh  weaker 
than  the  assisting ;  otherwise  it  will  prove  a  cause  of 
enmity  and  Utter  feellug  between  the  two  countries 
upon  the  termination  at «  war  whleti  tb^  ban  fflught 


(He  negotiated  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  with  Lord  Lans- 

in  common.  Consequently,  the  safest  way  tor  eitherof 
the  contracting  parties  to  an  alliance  has  been  to  assist 
the  other  party  in  the  eveot  of  war  by  sending  its  army 
to  a  neutral  country  or  by  attacking  the  enemy  from 
other  points  than  wiliere  the  assisted  psrty  is  engaging 
the  enemy.  An  army  separated  from  Its  nativelandby 
six  thousand  miles  will  Hud  it  impossible.  In  cose  of 
emergency,  to  strictly  avoid  levying  on  private  proper- 
ties, however  perfect  the  means  of  transportation  may 
be.  And  it  is  equally  difBcult  to  keep  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  always  sufficiently  supplied 
from  its  mother  country  which  requires  twenty-two 
days  to  reach.  Hence,  itwouldbeextremelydangerous 
for  Japan  to  send  a  large  armf  to  India.  The  only 
course  to  avoid  this  danger  would  be  to  rely  upon  the 
provisions  supplied  by  England,  thus  turning  ourarmy 
into  a  sort  of  "hired"  soldiers  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  in- 
dividuality. But  such  a  sacriQLO  our  soldiers  will  never 
bear,  regarding  it  as  disgrace  and  humiliation. 

In  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  Japanese 
army  and  rendering  England  an  effective  mili- 
tary assistance,  in  case  she  be  involved  in  war 
with  Husaia,  it  would  be  most  advisable,  con- 
cludes the  writer,  to  attack  her  enemy  at  points 
most  convenient  and  nearest  to,  Japan.  If  a 
third  power  or  powers  should  come  to  the.rescua 
of  Russia,  it  would  give  Japan  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  from  the  far-E&ateni  countries 
the  military  bases  of  the  Continental  powers  61 
Europe,  since  Rnssia's  rescuer  will'  be  either 
•France,  or  Germany,  or  the  combined  force'  of 
Jhe  Xno. 
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A  Not«  of  Warning  from  a  Briton. 

Sir  Edmand  Barrow  writn  in  the  National 
Review  on  the  new  balance  of  power  in  the  far 
East.  He  recalls  certain  predictions  of  hiB  writ- 
ten in  September,  1893,  which  have  been  singu- 
larly verified  by  the  process  of  events  in  the  far 
East.  On  the  strength  of  ftilSlled  prophecies 
he  puts  on  record  six  warnings  as  to  possible 
consequences  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty.  I. 
The  alliance  may  seriously  compromise  the  inter- 
est of  foreign  countries  in  and  about  CJiina,  and 
international  friction  may  tbus  be  increased. 
2.  He  despairs  of  the  regeneration  of  China 
from  within,  and  thinks  tliat  foreign  pressure 
may  produce  an  acute  crisis.  3.  Cbiui-se  popular 
feeling  being  more  friendly  to  England  than  to 
any  other  nation,  Britons  sliould  avail  themselves 
of  tiie  opportunity,  but  are  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  faced  with  a  formidable  commercial  and 
industrial  competition  of  a  fully  developed  China. 
4.  He  reckons  that  Japan  may  become  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  or  even  an  adversary.  5.  Australia 
may  by  this  danger  be  moved  to  federate  with 
the  mother  country,  and  share  the  cost  of  naval 
defense.  6.  He  strongly" deprecates  counting  on 
any  direct  support  of  Japan  to  England  in  the 
protection  of  Imiia. 

JaOdn 


Tbm   MoNKsr:   "Look   str&lKlit  ■head,   Michel  — look 
■tntlEbt  ahead  1 " 

(In  lome  of  the  Oenuu  Journals  ihajre  I*  an  tnollnatlou 
to  charge  England  with  egging  on  Japan  to  drlT*  l~ 
fran  her  ChlnM*  feetheld.)— rrom  UVt  (Barltnj. 


written.     The  treaty  was  signed  at  London  OD 
August  12,  1905,  and  is,  in  full,  ae  foUowi : 

PHEAMBLE. 

The  governments  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Japan,  being 
desirous  of  replacing  the  agreement  concluded  between 
them  on  the  30th  January,  1009,  by  fresh  atipolatlons 
have  ^reed  upon  the  lollowlng  artlclea,  which  hara 
for  their  object: 

(n)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  gea- 
eral  peace  In  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  ot  India; 

(b)  The  preservation  ot  the  common  lnteT«ata  of  all 
powers  in  China  by  insurlDg  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  indnstrj  of 


alln. 


nChin 


(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  riglits  of  the 
high  contractinji  parties  in  the  regions  of  eaBt«m  Asia 
and  of  India,  and  the  defenne  ot  their  special  Intereets 

in  the  said  regions. 

ARTICLE  I. 

It  Is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  Japan,  any  o(  the  rights  and  tntereBta 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  governments  will  communicate  with 
one  another  fully  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  In 
common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  lafft- 
guard  those  menaced  rights  or  iDtereats. 


IF  by  reason  ot  unprovoked  attack  or  aggreaatve 
action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  or  powers  either  contracting  party  ahould  be  In- 
volved in  war  In  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or 
special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this 
agreement,  the  other  contracting  party  will  at  once 
come  to  the  assistance  ot  its  ally,  and  will  condnot  the 
n,  and  make  pence  In  mutual  agreemant 


vith  ii 


ARTICLE   I 


Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  militar]r,  and 
economic  interests  in  Korea,  Great  Britain  reoognisM 
the  right  ot  Japan  to  take  such  measures  of  goldMioe, 
control,  and  protection  In  Korea  as  she  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary  to  sateguard  and  advance  thoae 
intereste,  provided  always  that  such  meaanrea  are  not 
contrary  to  the  principle  ot  equal  opportunltiea  for  the 
:e  and  Industry  of  all  nations. 


Great  Britain  having  a  special  Interest  In  all  that 
concerns  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  roo- 
ognlses  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in  the  prox- 
imity of  that  frontier  aa  she  may  Qnd  nacBasary  Cor 
Hafegoarding  her  Indian  possessions. 

ARTICLE  v. 
The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  neltliar  of 
them  will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter  Into 
separate  arrangements  with  another  power  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  objects  described  In  the  preamble  of  tUa 
agreement. 

ABTICLE  VL 


TEBUB  Ot  THE  NEW  TBIA.TT,  Aa  regards  the  present  war  between  Japan  aod  Rua- 

ila,  Qreat  Britain  will  continue  to  maintain  strlot  nan- 

The  terms  of  the  Anglo -Japanese  pact  have      trallty  unless  tome  other  power  or  powers  sboold  Join 

been  made  public  since  the  above  articles  were      In  hostilities  agatnotJapan,  In  which  case  OreatBritiln 
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will  oome  to  the  asslstanoe  of  Japan,  and  will  conduct 
the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

ABTiCLB  vn. 

The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall 
he  afforded  by  either  power  to  the  other  in  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  present  agreement,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available, 
will  be  arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities 
of  the  contracting  parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time 
consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions 
of  mutual  interest. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  present  agreement  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  VI.,  come  into  effect  immediately  after 
the  date  of  its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should 
have  notified  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of 


the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it 
shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  data 
fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually 
engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipso  factOj  eontinae 
until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authoriEed 
by  their  respective  governments,  have  signed  this  agree- 
ment and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1905. 

•  [L.S.]  LANSDOWNE, 

His  Britannic  MaJesty^s  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[L.S.]  TADASU  HAYASHI, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 


THE  RIVAL  CLAIMS  TO  SAGHALIEN, 


WITH  the  recognition  of  Japan's  right  to 
the  southern  half  of  Saghalien,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  the  political  status 
of  the  island  before  1875  is  restored.  The  rival 
claims  of  the  two  powers  are  discussed  in  sev- 
eral current  magazine  articles.  In  the  Booklovers 
Magazine,  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuk^  recounts  the 
story  of  how  Japan  lost  the  island. 

THE   JAPANESE  CLAIM. 

In  1863,  by  treaty,  it  was  decided  to  recognize 
the  fiftieth  degree  north  latitude  as  the  boundary 
line  of  the  possessions  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
Later,  negotiations  were  begun  for  a  more  defi- 
nite line  of  demarcation.    In  Mr.  Adachi's  words  : 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  of  the  seventh  year 
of  Meiji,  1874,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Asian  Bureau 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Department,  the  negotiation 
over  the  boundary  line  was  renewed.  Vice-Admiral 
Enomoto  Buyo,  who  had  been  newly  appointed  to  be 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Russia,  represented  Nippon.  Prince  Gortchakov 
spoke  for  Russia.  Qur  claim  was  even  more  modest 
than  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu ; 
the  Nippon  Grovemment  wished  Russia  to  recognize 
some  natural  boundary  line  in  Saghalien  between  Nip- 
pon and  Russia.  The  only  boundary  Prince  Gortchakov 
was  inclined  to  recognize,  however,  was  the  La  Perouse 
Strait.  Following  the  instructions  from  home,  Eno- 
moto then  demanded  in  exchange  that  Russia  should 
recognize  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Kurile  group  as  Nip- 
pon territory,  and  also  to  open  the  Saghalien  waters  to 
the  fisheries  of  the  Nippon  people.  But  now  all  was 
different ;  Russia  had  succeeded  in.  planting  her  feet 
firmly  upon  the  soil  of  Saghalien ;  and  pray  what  was 
the  use  of  her  taking  the  trouble  of  removing  them, 
and  what  sense  or  poetry  was  there  for  the  famous 
Russian  minister  to  assist  his  country  in  such  a  thank- 
less task  t   But  a  storm  arose  from  another  direction  in 


the  sky ;  it  was  the  powerful  logic  of  the  black  affairs 
of  the  Balkans  which  persuaded  the  astute  diplomatist 
of  the  Czar  to  sign,  at  last,  the  historic  Enomoto- 
Grortchakov  treaty  on  the  seventh  of  May — ^the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  of  the  Russian  calendar— 1875.  And  what 
is  called  the  exchange  between  the  Kurile  group  and 
Saghalien  passed  into  history, — ^the  first  black  stain  on 
our  national  honor,  which  has  been  insulting  the  sun- 
fiag  for  over  half  a  century.  And  so  it  was  we  lost 
Saghalien.    • 

The  Claims  of  Russia. 

Neither  Japan  nor  China  have  ever  had  any 
right  to  Saghalien,  is  the  claim  of  the  Russian 
journal  Slovo,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  island 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ainos  and  others 
from  the  continent  of  Asia — from  Russian  Sibe- 
ria. Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
journal  insists,  there  were  no  Japanese  on  the 
island,  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century  that  the  Japanese  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1807, 
Lieutenant  Khvostov  seized  the  island  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  though  that  action  was  recog- 
nized as  *<  arbitrary  '*  and  Khvostov  suffered  for 
it.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Japanese  and  kept 
a  prisoner  for  three  years.  After  the  expedi- 
tion of  Kronzeuchtem  and  the  deliverance  of 
Golovine,  Saghalien  was  registered  on  the  im- 
perial charts  as  belonging  to  Russia  and  to 
Japan.  Part  of  the  land  belonged  to  Russia ; 
the  southern  part  belonged  to  Japan.  Y enioukov 
had  studied  (or  had  held  in  bis  .hands)  a  map  in 
the  school  of  the  Japanese  dragomans,  a  map  on 
which  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  marked 
as  a  Russian  possession.  In  1856,  following  the 
negotiations  with  Japan,  Saghaliini  was  reoog- 
as  not  having  been  divided  between  the 
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Russians  and  the  Japanese.  The  treaty  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1855,  contained  the  following  clause  : 
<<  As  for  the  island  Karafuto  (Saghalien),  it  will 
remain  (as  it  has  remained  in  the  past)  undivid- 
ed between  Russia  and  Japan.''  And,  in  other 
terms,  the  treaty  recognized  the  ancient  right 
of  Russia  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 
The  question  of  the  right  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  island  was  definitely  settled  in  1875. 
**  Not  under  the  influence  of  threats,  but  by 
common  and  very  pacific  accord  between  Russia 
and  Japan."  Russia  gave  Japan  the  archipelago 
of  the  Kuriles  in  exchange  for  the  island  of 
Saghalien.  A  few  impartial  Japanese  writetrs 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  Saghalien  had  befen 
and  was  debatable.  The  Russians,  profiting  by 
the  unsettled  situation  of  the  island,. have  found- 
ed a  local  administration  in  the  port  of  Alexan- 
drovsk.  They  have  extended  their  sphere  of 
action  in  different  directions,  and  have  even  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the   regions  where   they 


had  been  forestalled  by  the  Japanese  fishermen. 
When  the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Count  Muneroi  Terashima,  sent  Vice- Admiral  En- 
omoto  to  Russia  to  make  terms,  Russia  consented 
— and  very  willingly — to  cede  three  islands  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Kuriles  to  Japan,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Japanese  to  fish  near  the  coasts  of 
the  island.  On  the  7th  of  May,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  treaty 
recognized  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse  as  the  fron- 
tier between  Japan  and  Russia.  Kagoa,  the 
well-known  Japanese  historian  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  his  country,  said  of  it :  "  We  may 
Console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  this  treaty 
of  1875  was  the  first  honorable  treaty  signed  by 
Japan."  The  facts  here  noted  prove  that  the 
Japanese  renamed  the  southern  portion  of  Sag- 
halien just  when  the  Russians  were  ready  to 
'  cede  the  western  part  of  the  island  to  them. 
'*  So  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  Japan  gave  up 
her  rights  because  of  Russian  pressure." 


THE  SECRET  OF  JAPANESE  NAVAL  SUCCESS. 


A  JAPANESE  officer  who  served  under  Ad- 
miral Togo  has  written  a  letter  giving  one 
explanation  of  Japanese  naval  success.  This 
letter  has  been  published  in- the  Journal  de  St. 
Petersburg^  a  daily  printed  in  French  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.     He  begins  by  saying  : 

We  owe  the  victory  in  the  Korean  Straits  to  the  men 
of  our  fleet.  Japan  is  an  insular  country,  and  for  that 
reason  there  is  more  work  to  be  found  on  the  water 
than  on  shore.  Japan  has  more  seafaring  men  than 
landlubbers  among  her  people.  The  waters  along  our 
coasts  are  full  of  fishermen.  We  know  how  to  adapt 
ourselves  and  to  learn,  and  the  first  fisherman  in  Our 
fishing  fleet, is  flt  for  active  service  in  the  navy  after 
a  six  weeks'  drill.  We  have  not  as  many  ships  as  our 
allies  have,  and  our  ships  are  small,  but  when  we  get 
right  down  to  war  the  fact  tells  in  our  favor.  The 
Japanese  sailor  is  used  to  little  ships ;  he  began  his 
career  on  a  Uttle  ship  as  a  fisherman.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions ;  but  this  is  true,  generally  speaking. 

The  Japanese  navy,  this  officer  continues,  cer- 
tainly owes  much  to  British  teaching. 

The  British  war  fleet  has  been  our  model,  and  we 
have  adopted  English  tactics  and  English  strategy. 
But  we  owe  a  good  deal  to  ourselves,  because  the  in- 
struction given  to  our  sailors  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  instruction  given  to  sailors  in  the  British  navy.  A 
stoker  cannot  gain  admission  to  our  navy  until  he  has 
followed  a  regular  course  of  stoking  on  land.  Conse- 
quently, our  stokers  stoke  better  than  the  stokers  on 
British  ships ;  and  the  other  men  of  our  fleet  are  equally 
excellent. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese  discipline,  the  letter 

says  : 


Our  men  love  their  calling ;  they  never  comiilaiii  of 
hard  work  or  of  fatigue.  At  Port  Arthur  our  sailors 
faced  great  privations,  but  none  of  them  ever  took  to 
drink,  although  all  the  other  sailors  in  port  pflrmcid 
their  time  in  the  wine  shops  drinking  and  caroosdng. 
From  the  admiral  to  the  common  sailors,  all  are  proud 
of  their  duty.  The  plan  of  discipline  of  our  fleet  is  ex- 
emplary, but  it  has  never  been  put  into  practice.  No 
Japanese  sailor  in  our  fleet  has  ever  been  dladpUned 
except  by  active  service  on  the  seas  and  by  the  regular 
routine  drill.  To  the  superiority  of  our  men  as  men 
habituated  to  the  sea  and  drilled  for  war  we  owe  car 
victory  at  Tsushima. 

After  a  stirring  tribute  to  Admiral  Togo  and 
a  criticism  of  the  inferior  gunnery  and  lack  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  RussiaiiB,  this 
Japanese  officer  closes  his  letter  with  the.  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

Few  Japanese  knew  as  much  of  Admiral  Togo%  plaiis 
as  the  London  newspapers  thought  they  knew.  Bat  we 
had  full  confidence  in  Togo.  He  was  oar  meet  popolar 
admiral  long  before  the  victory  of  Tsushima.  "Wteii 
Port  Arthur  fell,  he  came  back  to  Japan  ezbanated ;  ht 
had  left  Japan  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  in  tte 
flower  of  health  and  more  vigorous  than  before  the ' 
I  saw  him  on  board  the  great  cruiser  Mikamk, 
were  shouting  ^^Banzat!^*  and  all  the  bands  were  pla^ 
ing.  The  admiral  appeared  upon  the  bridge  and  salutad, 
the  people  acclaimed  him,  and  the  cruispr  moved  dow- 
ly  out  of  the  harbor  and  went  below  the  horiion.  Weeks 
passed  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  Togo ;  but 
no  one  asked  any  questions.  No  one  donbtsd  him. 
Every  one  in  Japan  had  confidence  in  him.  Wa.all 
knew  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he  woaki  ba 
where  he  ought  to  be  when  the  time  came. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
THE  RIOTS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN   OIL  FIELDS. 


A  GRAPHIC  account  of  the  recent  deBtnic- 
tive  riolB  aod  sanguinary  race  struggle  in 
the  Caucaeus,  with  an  CBtimate  of  the  loetes  to 
the  oil  industry  in  that  region,  is  contributed  to 
the  National  Review  by  the  Earl  of  Ronaldsh!^. 
The  writer  waa  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  th^. 
disorders  he  describes.  As  to  the  town  of  Baku 
itself,  where  moat  ot  the  destruction  of  property 
occurred,  he  says : 

It  is  a  modern  town  with  all  the  outward  indications 
of  a  thriving  prosperity.  Imposing  stone  buitdlnge, 
commodious  shopa  with  plBt«-glass  windows,  comfort- 
able hotels,  and  flrst-claBB  i«8taurant8  give  it  an  air  ol 
comfort  and  good  living  by  no  means  warranted  by  Ita 
physical  BUrroundingg.  The  country  indeed  is  as  un- 
nttroctlTe  to  day  as  when  seen  and  described  by  the  ad- 
venturous O'Donovan  a  quarter  ot  a  century  ago.  "  For 
leagues  around,"  he  wrote  at  that  time,  "notabladoof 
grass  is  to  1)e  seen,  and  not  even  a  shrub  breaks  the  arid 
expanse  of  brolien  strata  and  scorched  marl."  With 
this  description  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  visitor  Is  pre- 
pared for  the  further  Intormation  which  acquaintance 
with  the  town  provides,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  only  fresh 
wat«r  to  be  bajl  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  salt 
waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  name  Balcu  sigrilfying 
"a  place  beaten  by  the  winds,"  or,  asa  resident  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  more  bluntly  if  less  classically  put  It, 
"windy  hole,"  Is  In  Itself  suCBcient  Indication  of  the 
climate  which  the  place  enjoys.  Certainly  Baku,  with 
such  comfort  and  attraction  as  It  possesses,  is  before  all 
else  artificial,— the  creation  of  money  and  of  luxury- 
loving  man. 


Some  idea  of  the  oil  magnitude  in  this  region, 
— in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  great  deal 
of  English  capital  ia  invested,  —  may  be  had 

from  a  few  figures.  The  output  of  the  Baku 
oil  fields  in  1901,  according  to  official  statiBtica, 
amounted  to  10,822,580  tons,  of  which  7,837,096 
tons  were  exported.  The  average  daily  yield  of 
tb^^ells  was  29,561  tons.  Comparing  these 
figur6l<with  the  other  great  oil-producing  cen- 
ters of  tfc».,world, — Pennaylvsnta  and  Texas,  in 
the  United  States, — we  find  an  output  of  6,500,- 
000  tons,  and  an  average  daily  yield  of  the  wells 
falling  short  by  1 1,463  tons  of  that  of  the  wells 
on  the  Caspian  littoral.  The  Earl  of  Ronald- 
shay  declares  that  the  soil  about  Baku  was  so 
saturated  with  oil  that "  in  any  piece  of  ground, 
by  merely  sticking  an  iron  tube  into  the  earth 
and  applying  a  torch  to  the  upper  end,  the  min- 
eral oil  will  burn  until  the  tube  is  decomposed, 
which  will  be  for  a  great  number  of  years." 
Going  further  into  the. magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  industry,  which  has  temporarily 
been  "reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  wreckage 
and  collapse,"  this  writer  says : 

The  aggregate  depth  bored  in  sinking  new  wells  and 
deepening  old  ones  amounted  in  1002  to  little  leas  than 
4(tmlles,whileinl900it  actually  reached  the aHtoolshlng 
flgure  of  W  miles  M  yards.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1903,  1,S95  wells  on  the  Ansheronsk  peninsula  yielded 
10,366,904  tons  of  naphtha,— an  average,  that  Is  to  say,  of 
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S,11TK  tons  per  well.  Theee  figaree  were  even  Urfcer 
In  the  prerloos  year,  m  total  of  1,934  wells  being  reepon- 
alble  for  an  output  of  10,SS8,680X  tona,  of  which  no  less 
than  7,887,090%  tcn^were  exported  la  the  sbapeof  kero- 
sene, lubricants,  naphtha  residues,  and  raw  naphtha, 
the  residues  used  as  fuel  being  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  this  total  with  a  weight  not  far  abort  of  5,000,000 
tons.  The  impetns  given  to  the  industry  in  recent 
years  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  the  S34  wells 
reported  as  yielding  oil  in  December,  1S9%  hadincroaged 
to  1,4)8  la  the  same  month  of  1903,  and  that  the  output 
of  the  year  1001  showed  an  Increase  of  10^447,743  tons  on 
that  of  twenty  years  before.  The  number  of  wella 
which  have  become  Inactive  bas  naturally  risen  rapidly 
with  this  largely  Increased  production,  as  many  as 
1,313  wells  having  ceaned  jielding  iu  1901,  as  compared 
with  B43  in  the  previous  year  and  GM  In  1899.  This  in- 
creaiM)  in  the  nnmber  of  dry  wella  has,  of  course,  beea 
counteracted  by  an  Increased  energy  in  the  sinking  of 
new  wells,  the  returns  showing  a  total  of  300  new  wells 
sank  in  1893,  564  in  1903,  and  the  tremendous  figure  of 
1,010  In  1900. 

There  is  more  than  t25,000,000  of  British 
capital  invested,  be  tells  us  further. 

The  total  losses,  including  the  railways  and 
shipping  on  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  are  esti- 


mated at  over  $100,000,000.    On  the  moral  side 
of  the  afiftir,  he  says  : 

All  the  atrocities  tor  which  we  are  accostomed  to 
look  when  Russia  is  occupied  In  restoring  order  with 
the  Cossack  and  the  knoat  have  been  added  to  the 
ghastly  tale  of  horror  Inseparable  from  every  phoae  of 
Ear.tern  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  Indeed,  who  were  ex.- 
pxWA  to  cope  with  the  elements  of  disorder,  seem  as 
often  as  not  to  have  added  materially  to  the  confnsion 
and  disaster.  Like  the  Kardish  levies  of  the  Sultan, 
who  regard  their  royal  title  of  Hamldtyeh  in  the  light 
of  a  warrant  for  Indulging  In  Indtscrlminate  slanghter 
whenever  opportunity  occurs,  the  Cossacks  seem  to 
have  waged  war  impartlallj'  upon  friend  and  foe,  and 
to  have  fought  ruthlessly,  neither  asking  nor  giving 
qoarter,  with  all  who  chanced  to  come  their  way.  They 
trained  artillery  upon  and  wrecked  the  offices  of  the 
English  manager  of  four  large  companies.  In  company 
with  the  Tatar  Insurgents,  they  hemmed  in  a  band  of 
four  hundred  Armenians,  whom,  despite  their  frantic 
requests  to  the  governor  for  help,  they  butchered  to  a 
man.  Srtavtter  in  Tnodo  is  no  more  the  motto  of  the 
Knsslan  Cossack  than  it  is  of  the  Eastern  fanatic. 
Tales  sickening  in  the  intensity  of  their  pathos  have 
poured  Iu  from  the  theater  of  strife,  which  tor  days 
bas  been  converted  Into  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  human 
passion. 


WHAT  THE   RUSSIANS   THEMSELVES  THINK  OF  THE  DUMA. 


THE  imperial  manifesto  of  August  19,  last, 
calling  into  being  a  national  assembly  was 
hailed  with  almost  universal  approval  by  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people,  although  occasional 
regrets  were  heard  from  the  ultra -conservatives, 
deploring  the  passing  of  the  good  old  order  of 
things.  The  reactionary  press  became  almost 
hysterical  in  its  praise  of  the  "great  edict,"  the 
cynical  editor  of  the  Novoj/e  Vremya  (St.  Peters- 
burg) even  suggesting  that  it  becatledthe  "Rus- 
sian constitution,"  a  suggestion  repeated  by  some 
of  the  foreign  press.  The  more  liberal  demo 
cratic  elements,  however,  soon  realized  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  proposed  assembly  for  correct- 
ing the  existing  evils  in  the  national  government. 
The  dissatisfaction  felt  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  barring  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  tbe 
male  population  from  the  suffrage,  nor  to  the 
limited  scope  of  the  assembly's  powers.  These 
defects,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  could  be  rem- 
edied gradually.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  gov 
ernment  to  grant  tbe  most  fundamental  rightE 
of  citizenship,  and  to  offer  guarantees  that  such 
inalienable  rights  would  be  respected,  as  hat 
been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  review  Mii 
Boxhi. 

According  to  the  TKhemaya  Pochia,  N.  A, 
Andreev,  delegate  to  the  Moscow  assembly  ol 
oohlemen,  presented  at  the  meeting  the  follow 


ing  fundamental  questions  calling  for  immedi- 
ate reply : 

1.  May  tbe  electors  offlcially  gronp  themselves  into 
political  parties?  3.  Does  the  prohibition  against  tbe 
discussion  of  state  matters  extend  also  to  tbe  meetings 
called  together  for  choosing  representatives  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  P  8.  Will  public-spirited  citizens  be  at 
liberty  to  convey  to  the  rural  population  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  pending  reformsF  4.  Would  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  copies  of  tlie  manifesto  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  the  law  t 

These  questions  imperatively  demand  an  im- 
mediate answer,  upon  which  depends  the  practi- 
cal value  of  the  proposed  elections.  "  The  recent 
acts  of  the  administration,  and  its  whole  atti- 
tude toward  the  forthcoming  elections,  are  not 
at  all  calculated  to  dissipate  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings,"  is  the  comment  of  the  Mir  Bozhi. 
The  Musskiya  Vyedomosti  wishes  to  know  what 
delegates  the  Russian  people  can  send  to  the 
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senratively  liberal  organ,  pointo  out  that  the 
manifesto  of  August  19  legalizes,  and  hence 
broadens,  the  political  life  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. It  follows  in  logical  sequence,  therefore, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  legalize  also  those  condi- 
tions without  which  such  political  activities  are 
quite  impossible.  The  country  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  new  order  of  things  created  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  edict  concerning  the  Duma.  It  is 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  elections,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manifesto,  must  oake  place  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  present  year,  for  the 
assembly  of  the  popular  representatives  is  to 
occur  not  later  than  January,  1906. 

All  this  would  be  an  impossible  achievement  under 
existing  conditions,  when  the  press  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  freely  discussing  even  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  nations,  when  ordinances  estab- 
lishing a  state  of  siege,  and  other  emergency  regulations 
deprive  Russian  citizens  of  the  elementary  rights  of 
personal  safety,  when  peaceful  meetings  which  in  no- 
wise threaten  to  disturb  the  public  order  are  forbidden 
and  dispersed. 

The  Vyedomosti  demands,  therefore,  that  laws 
be  enacted  at  once  that  will  establish  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  free  citizenship  by  abolish- 
ing the  emergency  laws  and  securing  for  Russian 
citizens  the  right  to  assemble  for  the  discussion 
of  state  and  communal  affairs,  and  to  express 
themselves  freely  on  these  matters  in  open  meet- 
ing and  in  the  press. 

The  organization  of  the  Duma  is  also  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  "  Ozhigov  '*  m  the  Obrazo- 
vaniL  The  event  of  August  19,  he  says,  may 
be  regarded  formally  as  of  great  significance. 
The  commission  that  elaborated  the  "  reforms  " 
which  the  old  Suvorin,    ♦<  debilitated  by  long- 


continued  supineness  and  fallen  into  dotage,  calls 
a  constitution,"  carried  on  its  work  in  complete 
secrecy.  Neither  the  names  of  those  making  up 
the  commission,  its  plans,and  its  character,  nor  the 
material  at  its  disposal,  or  even  the  instructions 
and  inspirations  that  it  received,  are  known. 

It  was  suddenly  bom,  as  it  were,  from  the  bead  of 
Pallas- AthflBne  and  in  a  moment  presented  us  with  the 
results* of  its  labors,  caring  little  for  aught  else.  The 
bureaucracy  won  at  the  first  thrust,  preserving  its  prior- 
ity, and  made  the  utmost  use  of  its  ingenuity  and  talents 
to  maintain  itself  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  powers  of  the  Duma  fall  short  of  that 
completeness  which  should  characterize  a  national 
assembly.  All  the  methods  of  creative  legisla- 
tion remain  unchanged.  Furthermore,  questions 
of  foreign  policy  remain  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  Duma's  activities  ;  nor  is  it  within  the  power 
of  this  body  to  hold  the  ministers  responsible 
for  their  acts.  The  property  qualifications  which 
enter  as  a  basis  in  the  organization  of  the  Duma, 
and  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  electors 
and  the  elections  into  classes  and  grades,  render 
the  Duma  incapable  of  voicing  the  thoughts  and 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  exclusion  from  the  elec- 
tions of  certain  portions  of  the  Russian  citizens, 
who  equally  with  the  others  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation  (the  entire  industrial  classes,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  students,  etc.),  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  enlightened  state 
policy.  Notwithstanding  these  negative  qualities 
of  the  enactment,  "  Ozhigov  "  expresses  himself 
against  the  boycott  of  the  Duma,  which  was 
seriously  considered  in  the  more  intelligent 
circles  in  Russia.  Such  a  boycott,  he  believes, 
would  be  equivalent  to  political  suicide.  "It 
would  be  a  political  crime  to  throw  away  this 
mustard  seed  because  we  wish  for  greater  things." 


"WHAT  AILS  RUSSIA?"— A  GERMAN  VIEW. 


UNDER  the  title  "What  Ails  Russia?"  (in 
the  Deutsche  Revue) ^  General  von  Lignitz 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocracy  and  bureaucracy.  The  creation 
of  the  bureaucracy — "the  curse  of  Russia" — the 
undermining  of  the  old  Russian  nobility,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Zemski  Sober  he  sets 
down  as  the  disastrous  work  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  the  present 
outlook.  General  von  Lignitz  is  very  decided. 
He  says : 

The  attempt  has  repeatedly  and  vainly  beenmade, 
on  the  part  of  well-moaning  drclee  and  individuals,  in 
the  past  eighty  years,  to  introduce  a  certain  hannony 
between  the  ruling  and  the  administrative  powersi  in 


order  to  redress  at  least  the  grossest  abuses  and  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  relative  justice,  until  the  shot  of  Vera 
Sas8ulitch*8  revolver,  Febmary  5, 1878,  introdnoed  the 
era  of  political  murder  and  widened  the  gap  between 
the  crown  and  the  people. 

It  would  apparently  be  a  simple  matter,  profit- 
able, and  devoid  of  danger,  to  return  to  the  old 
order  of  things  and  create  a  support  for  the  tot- 
tering throne  in  a  Zemski  Sobor  with  limited 
powers  and  diminished  activity,  continues  this 
German  writer : 

Did  BnQ^ia  consist  of  bat  the  seventy  million  Great 
Bossians,  no  essential  diffioolties  or  dangers  would 
arise.  Bat  since  Peter  the  Great's  time  it  has  followed 
the  tendenoy  of  oonqoest^— outlets  to  the  sea,  then  ae- 
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curing  these  outlets  by  a  broader  stretch  of  hinterland; 
besides,  the  thirst  for  glory  of  the  czars,  the  strong  de- 
sire for  orders  and  rank  of  people  in  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  on  the  frontiers.  In  the  past  two  hundred 
years  Russia  has  very  greatly  increased  in  size,  but  it 
has  in  the  process  absorbed  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements,  up  to  the  present  inimical  to  one  another,  that 
it  has  not  gained  in  inward  strength  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  Crises  must  therefore  prove  dangerous. 
With  Baltic  statesmen  and  generals,  with  Finnish 
naval  commanders,  with  Polish,  Georgian,  and  Ar- 
menian officers,  with  Polish  judges  and  physicians,  it 
was  possible  to  govern  harmoniously  during  quite  a 
long  period.  Since  the  Panslavist-Orthodox  current 
set  in,  however,  furthered  by  Prince  Gortchakov,  the 
Russian  nationalist  has  become  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  the  foreigners.  To  the  detriment  of  the  state,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  navy,  these  elements,  which  could  be 


utilized  to  such  advantage,  have  been  more  and  more 
crowded  out.  The  eight  million  Poles,  thirty  millioD 
Little  Russians,  eight  million  White  Ra88iui8»  three 
million  Finns,  two  million  Esthonlans  and  Letts,  six 
million  Caucasians  and  Armenians,  six  million  Central 
Asiatics,  two  and  one-half  million  Tatars,  and  five  mil- 
lion Jews  now  feel  themselves  oppressed  and  restrained 
by  the  Great  Russians.  Inspired  partly  by  an  old  and 
latent  hatred,  they  are  waiting  for  grave  national  con- 
vulsions and— for  the  Zemski  Sobor,  in  order  to  achieve 
at  least  equal  rights,  which  would  be  in  consonance 
with  their  presumed  higher  educational  attainments 
and  their  culture.  Should  these  elements  be  excluded 
from  the  people^s  representative  body  or  only  a  smaller 
percentage  be  admitted  ?  These  are,  at  any  rate,  diffi> 
cult  questions  which  must  be  pondered  if  the  reCorms 
which  are  longed  for  are  not  to  lead  to  a  weakening  of 
the  empire. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SWEDEN. 


THE  Norwegian  side  of  tlie  controversy  over 
the  dissolution  of  tlie  Scandinavian  union 
lias  been  very  fully  presented  in  most  American 
magazines.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  of 
the  Review,  in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nansen, 
the  Norwegian  position  is  again  stated.  The 
Swedish  side,  however,  has  not  received  much 
attention.  Several  articles  in  recent  numbers  of 
the  serious  reviews  liave  emphasized  the  conten- 
tions of  Sweden  in  the  matter,  noteworthy  among 
which  are  Karl  StaaiT's  paper  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  North  American  Reoiew  and  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  Xational  Revicir  of  the  case  by  Prof. 
Nils  Ed6n,  of  Upsala  University.  Mr.  Staaf! 
declares  that  tlie  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  from  the  very  beginning  labored  under 
the  "contradiction  between  intention  and  exe- 
cution." The  intention  was  that  Norway  in  the 
union  should  be  on  an  equality  with  Sweden  in 
the  union,  but  this  purpose?  was  never  entirely 
carried  out,  and  it  fell  short  of  realization  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  foreign  affairs  of  Norway  were  man- 
aged by  a  Swedish  minister  responsible  only  to 
the  Swedish  Government,  but  **Qnly  by  degrees 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Swedes  opened,  —  as  at 
length  they  were,  during  the  nineties  of  the  past 
century,  —  to  the  untenable  character  of  these 
conditions."  Mr.  Staaff  outlines  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  during  the  past  two  decades  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  general  tenns  of 
which  are  beyond  dispute.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programmes  of  reform,  he  main- 
tains, was  this  :  "The  Swedish  would  maintain 
complete  unity  in  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs,  whereas  the  Norwegian  programme  in- 
troduces the  principle  of  dualism."  In  her 
revolutionary  action,  says  Mr.  Staaff,  Norway 


has  disregarded  two  great  objects  which  Bome 
states,  before  all,  ought  to  hold  sacred. 

One  is  comity  between  the  two  peoples.  If  the  idea 
of  drawing  the  two  nations  to  each  other  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  fraternity  is  to  assume  real  shape,  then  they 
should  not  proceed  in  such  a  brutal  manner  as  that  in 
which  the  Norwegian  revolution  was  accomplished. 
The  other  object  is  the  friendly  association  of  peoples 
and  nations.  If  one  dreams  of  a  great  association  of 
peoples, —and  there  are  many  who  dream  thus  in  Npr- 
way,— even,  perhaps,  of  a  " United  States"  of  Enropej — 
it  is  not  the  right  way  to  realize  such  an  aispiration  to 
begin  by  dissolving  a  union  of  ninety  years*  standing 
between  two  small  peoples,  who  truly  need  each  other 
far  more  than  Norway  needs  her  consuls. 

Sweden's  patience  with  korwat. 

Professor  Eden's  article  consists  of  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  largely  from  an  international 
point  of  view.  Sweden,  he  declares,  has  always 
been  patient,  dignified,  and  long-suffering.  Nor- 
way has  been  intemperate,  hasty,  and  incon- 
siderate. ^<  It  was  Sweden  that  established  the 
union,  which  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify 
hor  claim  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter  now  that 
its  dissolution  has  been  broached."  Professor 
Eden  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  force  Nor-. 
way  to  remain  in  the  union  against  her  will. 
Sweden's  consent  should,  however,  have  been 
asked  before  dissolution,  he  believes.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  Swedeu  tliat  the  separation  has 
occurred,  in  Professor  Ed^n*s  opinion.  For 
many  years  the  Swedish  Government  has  been 
forced  to  give  its  attention  to  disputes  with 
Norway. 

The  whole  political  life  of- Sweden  has  snffecod'  in 
consequence,  and  the  union,  which  had  been  intended 
as  a  means  of  insuring  to  Sweden  peace  and  tranqall- 
lity  for  internal  development  became,  instead,  aa  a 
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millstone  round  her  neck,  and  proved  a  constant  hin- 
drance to  her  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  domestic  ends. 

Professor  Ed^n  justifies  the  action  of  King 
Oscar  in  refusing  his  consent  to  the  Norwegian 
consular-service  bill,  and  also  tliat  monarch's  re- 
fusal to  accept  for  the  time  the  resignation  of 
the  Norweigan  ministers.  Norway,  he  continues, 
did  not  even  pay  her  sister  country  the  consid- 
eration of  making  the  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
union  by  friendly  agreement.  "  Norway  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  present  crisis." 

Sweden  has  done  everything  that  could  be  done 
within  the  limits  of  the  union  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Norway.  She  has  all  along  been  conscious  of  her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  and  permanence  of  this  im- 
portant joint  in  the  fabric  of  Europe's  political  system, 
and  she  has  acted  accordi  ngly .  Norway  has  never  had  any 
sense  of  any  responsibility  of  the  kind  ;  from  the  begin- 
ning she  set  herself  to  try  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  union, 
and  now  she  has  torn  them  asunder.  The  form  chosen 
for  bringing  about  the  rupture  was  an  unwarranted  in- 
sult to  Sweden,  and  the  rupture  itself  displays  an  utter 
disregard  of  most  important  Scandinavian  and  Euro- 
pean interests. 


After  considering  the  demands  made  by  Swe- 
den in  the  programme  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Riksdag,  and  justifying  the  demand  for  the 
razing  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  Professor  Eden 
closes  by  saying : 

Swedish  politicians  may  have  committed  faults  in 
their  dealings  with  Norway,— no  Swede  on  looking  back 
is  prepared  to  deny  that  they  have, — but  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  have  dictated  their  policy  will 
stand  the  test  to  which  history  will  subject  them,  and 
the  limits  which  Sweden  has  had  to  set  to  her  conces- 
sions will  be  recognized  as  having  been  necessary  if  the 
union  was  to  be  preserved  intact.  Political  chicanery 
will  not  be  able  to  gloss  over  facts ;  Sweden  offered 
everything  that  could  be  offered,  and  Norway's  answer 
was — revolution.  As  we  have  already  said,  Sweden  has 
felt  and  has  upborne  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  union  before  the  bar  of  history ;  Norway  has 
repelled  that  responsibility  and  set  it  at  naught.  This 
has  been  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  present  crisis. 
Norway  has  acted  with  an  unscrupulousness  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  must  be  termed  international  mischie- 
vousness ;  and  it  has  in  the  highest  degree  endangered 
the  peace  of  Scandinavia.  Sweden  has  suppressed  her 
indignation  in  order  to  rescue  all  that  remained  to  be 
rescued,  not  of  the  union,  but  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 


ELLEN  KEY,  THE  «  INSPIRED  SWEDISH  ENTHUSIAST.' 


IN  the  course  of  a  review  of  a  recent  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Ellen  Key  the  Finnish  maga- 
zine Nutid  (Helsingfors)  gives  a  character  sketch 
of  this  remarkable  Swedish  authoress,  who  is 
known  in  her  own  country  as  the  '*  writer  who  al- 
ways furnishes  love,  hope,  and  faith  "  to  her  read- 
ers. While  entirely  a  self-made  woman,  Ellen 
Key  is  the  '*  product  of  famous  great  generations," 
and  her  Scotch  ancestry  includes,  among  others, 
the  great  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Long  before  she  had  reached  the  heights  of  a 
leading  place  as  a  social  reformer  of  her  people, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her 
country,  Ellen  Key  had  already  started  on  her 
career  in  private.  At  Sundholm  she  began  with 
a  small  Sunday-school,  and  lectured  before  the 
youth  of  the  village  on  history,  natural  history, 
poetry,  etc.  Then  she  loaned  the  first  books  out- 
side of  a  "public  library,"  the  stock  of  which 
consisted  of  her  own  school  books.  In  the  fall 
of  1868,  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Stock- 
holm, where  her  father  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Riksdag.  The  gift  of  writing  became  now  mani- 
fest in  her  contributions  to  the  periodical  Idun^ 
the  champion  of  the  women  of  Sweden.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  she  was  offered  the  directorship 
of  a  college  for  women  in  Denmark,  but  declined 
on  account  of  her  youth  and  insuflBcient  experi- 
ence.    Later,  it  was  her  ardent  desire  to  found 


such  an  institution  in  her  own  country.  Events, 
however,  ups^t  her  plans  and  compelled  her,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  to  earn  her  own  living.  Her 
father  became  unfortunate,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Sundholm  in  order  to  accept  a  situation 
as  a  teacher  in  Stockholm.  There  she  worked 
for  twenty  years,  not  only  to  instruct,  but  also 
to  uplift  her  pupils. 

The  narrow  limits  of  the  school  were  soon  passed. 
A  course  of  her  own  in  history  and  literature  for 
young  ladies  of  every  circle  of  society  was  inaugu- 
ated,  and  the  number  of  the  daily  attendants  soon  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred.  The  institution  for  the  education 
of  working  people  also  opened  its  doors  to  her,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  there  on  reform  and  on  economic 
topics  soon  made  her  name  famous.  Beginning  with  an 
audience  of  thirteen,  the  hall,  which  had  a  capacity  of 
more  than  six  hundred,  soon  became  too  small  for  all 
seeking  admittance. 

Ellen  Key  carried  on  this  work  for  twenty 
years.  <*  Great  blessing  was  also  derived  from 
the  social  circle  she  founded."  Young  working 
girls  were  invited  by  ladies  of  the  upper  classes 
<<  in  order  to  bridge  the  distance  between  dif- 
ferent classes  by  an  amicable  social  intercourse." 
"  We  can  apply  to  herself  in  full  measure  the 
words  uttered  by  the  individualist  in  her  best* 
known  work,  'Freedom  of  Personi^ity,*  *The 
welfare  and  woe  of  others  are  felt  to  the  full  by 
myself/  " 
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HOW  GERMANY  MADE  HER  MERCHANT  MARINE. 


SOME  interesting  data  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  Germany  has  so  marvelously  devel- 
oped her  merchant  marine  are  given  in  an  article 
by  Francis  Delaisi,  first  appearing  in  the  Etiropien 
(Paris)  and  largely  reproduced  in  the  Italia  Mo- 
derna  (Turin-Rome).  From  a  tonnage  of  982,355 
in  1870  the  German  fleet  has  mounted  to  1,181,- 
525  in  1880,  1,433,413  in  1890,  and  2,093,033 
in  1901, — that  is,  in  thirty  years,  an  increase  of 
111  per  cent.  The  increase  is  wholly  in  steam 
vessels,  as  sailing  vessels  have  decreased  in  ton- 
nage 16  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  their 
in  and  out  tonnage  in  German  ports  has  notably 
fallen  off.  The  steam  tonnage  in  1901  was 
1,506,054,  or  an  increase  of  108  per  cent,  in  ton 
years.  Hamburg's  fleet  now  surpasses  that  of 
all  France.  This  port,  which  in  1850  was  con- 
nected with  America  by  a  single  line  with  a  sin- 
gle vessel,  is  now  served  by  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  lines,  of  which  seventy -one  are  German. 
Every  international  port  in  the  world  is  reached 
by  German  steamers,  and  Germany  runs  England 
a  close  second  for  maritime  position.  No  other 
country  can  show  in  its  ports  more  ships  flying 
its  own  colors  than  those  with  the  En»rlish  flag. 
Moreover,  the  German  ships  are  largely  built  at 
home.  In  1888,  ships  of  only  24,460  tons  were 
built  in  (rerman  yards,  while  in  1901  the  figures 
reached  101,886,  and  while  ships  of  139,038  ton- 
j  nage  were  bought  of  England,  German  yards 
'  sold  40,975  tons  to  other  nations.  In  1870,  the 
North  German  Lloyd  bought  74  per  cent,  of  its 
.  ships  in  England,  and  now  this  is  the  percentage 
'  of  home  construction.  Of  ships  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  tons,  England  has  twenty-six,  Ger- 
many twenty-four,  the  United  vStates  six,  and 
France  two. 

GOVERNMENT    SUB8ID1KP. 

The  German  Government  encourages  home 
construction,  but  not  by  direct  subsidies.  It 
furnishes  model  yards,  docks  and  appliances, 
and  acts  as  intermediary  between  constructors 
and  steel-makers,  offering  reduced  railroad  rates 
to  the  latter  if  they  give  discounts  to  the  former. 
This  avoids  the  evil  existing  in  Franco,  where 
constructors  buy  materials,  or,  rather,  ships,  in 
"  knock-down  "  condition,  in  England,  put  them 
together  in  French  yards,  and  collect  the  govern- 
ment subsidy.  Likewise,  Germany  refuses  to 
pay  the  subsidies  for  mileage  that  French  ships 
get  for  sailing  from  port  to  port  lo9  > 
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vice,  which  is  the  fastest  service,  an  average  of 
166  hours,  while  French  lines  take  204  hours 
for  a  shorter  distance. 

HOW  GERMAN  TRADE  IS  HELPED. 

The  German  Government  has  the  right  to 
take  over  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  with- 
out, however,  making  this  a  pretext  for  subsi- 
dies. These  are  granted  only  where  German 
bottoms  are  trying  to  open  up  new  markets  for 
trade.  AVhen  it  is  n(?cessary  to  anchor  for  hours 
in  an  open  port  to  take  on  a  few  tons  of  freight, — 
to  spend  one  thousand  marks  to  gain  fifty. — the 
government  aids  the  steamship  lines.  Thus,  the 
state  pays  the  Lloyd  company  7,000,000  marks 
(Jj5 1,7 5 0,0 00)  for  its  lines  to  Australia  and  the 
far  East,  the  German  East  Africa  line  1,125,000 
marks  ($;'28 1,250),  and  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
Levant  line.  Plowever,  another  way  is  found 
to  favor  these  stimulants  of  commerce.  It  is 
by  granting  low  railroad  freight  rates  on  export 
goods  to  new  markets, — less  than  half  Eng- 
lish rates  for  the  same  distances  on  iron,  a  third 
on  cotton,  and  a  sixth  on  manufactured  woolens. 
When  trade  is  firmly  established  in  these  mar- 
kets, the  rates  are  raised  to  normal.  Similarly, 
the  ocean  freights  are  lowered  to  new  markets, 
and  for  East  Africa  England  thought  to  take 
advantage  of  these  rates,  and  shipped  her  goods 
via  Germany.  The  result  was  that  the  British 
India  Company,  which  touched  at  Zanzibar,  lost 
S?ir)0,000  in  one  year,  and  ceased  the  service, 
and  the  natives,  seeing  only  German  ships.  Gor- 
man sailors,  and  German  brokers,  gave  their 
chief  trade  to  Germany.  The  importation  of 
German  products  climbed  from  £300,900  ($1,- 
:)04,rj00)  in  1.S95  to  £995,160  ($4,975,800)  in 
1898.  while  English  imports,  after  slowly  in- 
creasing from  £105,670  ($528,350)  to  £114,217 
(*57 1,085),  fell  off  to  £107,205  ($536,025). 

The  German  Government,  through  the  Imperial 
Bank,  has  helped  to  make  the  Hamburg  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  the  strongest  steamship 
companies  on  earth,  the  Cunard  coming  third. 
The  government  sees  to  it  that  there  is  constant 
accord  between  tlie  companies,  and  this  is  so  firm 
that  they  have  established  a  common  "  war  fund  " 
for  use  in  case  of  too  strenuous  foreign  competi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  German  Government,  con- 
trary to  French  practice,  makes  service  in  the 
merchant  marine  so  honorable  that  naval  officers 
do  not  feel  degraded  on  transferring  to  it.  Ger- 
man merchant  officers  are  assured  of  careers  and 
regular  promotions,  and  their  rank  in  the  naval 
"eserve  is  raised  correspondingly  as  they  advance 
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SIR  ROBERT  REID,  who,  it  is  presumed, 
will  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  councils 
of  the  state  should  a  new  cabinet  be  formed  in 
England  in  the  near  future,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Deutsche  Revue  on  the  subject  of  a 
possible  war  between  England  and  Germany. 

It  is  one  of  the  unholy  consequences  of  war 
that  it  eng^ders  other  wars  by  sowing  the  seed 
of  an  implacable  thirst  for  revenge  which  ani- 
mates a  whole  people.  But  no  such  memory 
haunts  Germany  and  England.  These  two  na- 
tions have  never  crossed  swords.  Differences 
of  opinion  have  now  and  again  arisen,  and, 
though  rarely,  occasions  for  bitter  feeling,  but 
these  were  ephemeral.  There  is  no  national 
sentiment  in  England  against  Germany.  The 
two  countries  are  rivals  in  commerce,  but  so 
are  America  and  France  England's  rivals. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  politics.  Every 
one  knows  that  England  entertains  no  am- 
bition of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  Europe, 
and.  no  desire  to  interfere  in  European  com- 
plications. Some  critics  seem  to  think  that 
she  pursues  a  policy  of  expansion  outside  of 
Europe.  The  leading  English  statesmen  of  both 
parties  have  in  late  years  positively  denied 
any  such  intention.  She  has,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  increased  her  possessions 
beyond  the  sea,  but  so  have  Germany  and 
France.  In  the  case  of  England,  however,  the 
feeling  is  general  that  further  enlargement 
would  be  dangerous.  The  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  her  statesmen  show  that  her  whole 
energy  is  directed  to  maintaining  her  present 
possessions.  If  the  great  size  of  the  British 
fleet  be  pointed  to,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  half  of  the  food  products  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  are  imported.  She  can,  or  at  any 
rate  does,  produce  only  half  of  the  necessaries 


of  life.  In  case  of  war,  an  ocean  passage  must 
be  kept  free,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  her  colonies,  and  of  trade,  which 
constitutes  her  support.  Twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  only  one  great  navy  besides  hers. 
Now  four  Continental  nations  possess,  or  are 
striving  to  create,  powerful  fleets. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  every  one's  right  to  give 
free  expression,  in  assemblies  and  in  the  press, 
to  opinions  regarding  public  affairs.  The  Eng- 
lish, consequently,  are  used  to  hearing  and  read- 
ing a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  and,  knowing  the 
insignificance  of  the  sources,  are  often  rather 
surprised  at  the  attention  such  utterances  at 
times  receive  outside.  As  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  stuff  Sir  Robert  cites  the  fact  that  the 
English  papers  reported  that  responsible  per- 
sonalities in  Germany  believed  that  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  German  fleet  was  being  planned. 
On  the  other  hand,  articles  appeared  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  intended  to  send  out 
an  army  suddenly  and  secretly  to  invade  Eng- 
land. There  is  little  choice  on  the  score  of  false- 
ness and  absurdity  between  the  two  rumors. 
**  It  would  indeed  be  deplorable  if  two  nations 
which  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization  shoul  d  ' 
be  incited  against  each  other  by  such  means." 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  although  the  direc- 
tion of  international  relations  is  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments, every  Individual  citizen  can  do  something  toward 
awakening  friendly  feelings  between  two  nations  that, 
beside  all  else,  are  in  large  part  of  the  same  blood.  Diffi- 
culties confront  both  nations ;  both  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing deliberately  how  little  either  could  gain  by  a  dissen- 
sion between  them  ;  both  are  proud,  and  with  good 
right.  Let  us  not  suffer  that  irresponsible  propagators 
of  news,  or  irritable,  often  ill-informed  critics,  should 
create  mischief  and  sow  the  seeds  of  enmity  between 
two  peoples  that  through  tradition,  history,  and  kinship 
have  until,  now  maintained  peace  with  each  other. 


NELSON  AND  TRAFALGAR. 


THE  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
of  Nelson's  death  is  the  occasion  of  many 
tributes  in  the  English  magazines  for  October. 

The  October  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
may  be  called  a  Nelson  number,  for  it  contains 
no  fewer  than  six  articles  relating  to  Nelson  and 
Trafalgar. 

The  present  Lord  Nelson  contributes  a  short 
article  on  Nelson's  portraits.  He  thinks  the  por- 
traits of  Nelson  as  a  youth  should  not  be  accepted 
as  genuine,  Nelson  being  twenty-two  when  the 
first  reliable  one,  by  Rigaud,  was  painted.     The 


next  is  a  miniature  painted  before  Nelson  lost  his 
arm.  The  best-known  picture  of  Nelson  is  by 
Abbott,  and  many  replicas  of  it  in  smaller  size 
exist.  Other  portraits  have  been  painted  by  Guz- 
zardi,  H.  Singleton,  Sir  W.  Beechej,  Hoppner, 
and  others. 

Nelson  Battle  Pictures. 

In  the  October  London^  also,  there  is  a  series  of 
articles  on  Nelson.  All  who  are  interested  in 
battle  pictures  will  be  glad  to  have  these  articles, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  how  many  pic- 
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tares  have  been  painted  of  tlie  battles  in  which 
Nelson  took  part, — pictures  by  R.  T\''eBtaU,  Sir 
William  Allan,  Thomas  Whitcoinbe,  A.  W, 
Devis,  W.  Wyllie,  G.  Arnald,  StanfieM,  Turner, 
Ernest  Slingeneyer,  H.  Singleton,  Frank  H. 
Mason,  and  many  more.  Lady  Hamilton,  too, 
cumes  ID  for  a  share  of  notice  at  this  time,  and 
the  number  of  portraits  of  her  shows  how  many 
times  lier  portrait  has  been  painted  and  how 
many  artists  have  been  fascinated  by  her  beauty. 

Nelson  In  Adversity. 

In  the  Westminster  lifvitw,  Percy  Cross  Stand- 
ing writes  aliout  ■' Horatio  Nelson,  Captain's 
Mate."  relating  several  anecdotes  of  the  great 
admiral's  boyhood  and  youth.  Commenting  on 
the  somber  aspects  of  Nelson's  early  ciirecr  in 
the  navy,  this  writer  says  : 

Nelson  was  u  lii'iitetiiitit  iit  iiinpii-eii,  mid  a  ihisi- 
captain  at  twetity-oue.  Yet  few  tnii  liuve  hiul  .such 
rieqiieat  induceiucntD  to  give  tip  the  KeaaHapnifessiuli, 
tor  it  was  thv  lot  of  few  Ui  bu  hu  villaiuoiiHly  treatL-U  aK 
he  was  (luriii^  tlic  fir^t  ilBciiiIti  of  hU  lite  as  a  sailor. 
This  scandalous  treatment  reae1ic<I  its  liriiflit  durliin! 
hisstaj  iuthc  Uorvati  on  tlicWeHtliidiauKtntiuiiuijdvr 
Admiral  HugheB*  lni]>oB8ilile  rfijlmc.  Jiiiiiiediately 
apon  retariiiiii;  to  KiLcIaiid  after  her  y<iiiiiK  uumitiaud- 
er's  fierce  passage  of  arms  witli  the  Kovernor  uf  the 
Leewanls;  the  Horeim  wan  l«'|it  ti>ur  lUDntliH  at  the 
Nore  aa  a  "s1op-Nhi|)."  IInw  lilt.tiTly  IiIh  proud  lieart 
throbbed  under  UiIm  fri-Hh  indignity  is  Iwtt^-r  linafiiiied 
than  descril)e<l:  and  it  wiih  uitli  an  intiimLtioii  of  the 
Intterest  disgust,  wlieti  the  hhlp  was  dually  paid  off, 
that  he  expn-Hwtl  lil»  feelitigH  iit  )n-iiig  alile  at  last  to 
"free  himself  frrnii  an  luiKratefiil  si-i-vii'e."  Woo  to  our 
famed  "inlliifiirr  cjf  M-a  [iiiwi-v  oil  hi^li.iy"  if  he  had 
kept  to  tliat  n-solve  •  The  fai-l.  was  that  f^ir  Kiehard 
Hiighes  stcHxl  for  ali  Mint  was  dead  and  dying  in  our 
service.  Nelwiii  eame  In  Kound  the  tniiniiet-tones  of 
new  and  nplrndiil  ideals  fi)r  KiLig  George's  navy,  and 
for  the  time  U'lng  lifshiintl  the  faleof  all  refoimers. 


(Fniin  the  painting  In  St.  Jamee'ii  l>alace). 

But  there  dawnetl  a  day  when  all  barriers  were 
bro lien  down,  and  when  Ixitli  government  and  nation 
felt  that  be  and  the  light  of  Iiis  genius  alone  could  save 
them.  It  wasreallEeii  that  therewas  but  one  leader  tor 
the  nation's  navy,  ami  after  October  31, 1805,  men  felt 
that  tlie  end  of  all  tilings  was  come. 


Other  phases  of  Nelsc 
lescribed  in  a  group  of 
,he   C'n'Vei/.S'eri-iVe  .l/iiyui 


'b  character  are  well 
I'tieles  contributed  to 

r  (London). 


WHAT  MAY  BK  EXPECTED  FROM  THE  NEW  DUTCH 
PARLIAMENT. 


THK  fall  of  J)r.  Kuyper,  the  Dutch  premier, 
who  had  made  a  political  shibboleth  of  the 
antithesis  I'etween  Christians  and  freethinkers, — 
an  opposition  much  less  actual  than  theoretical, — 
and  tlius  had  at  the  same  time  lowered  religion 
and  done  an  injury  to  truth  and  honesty  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  is  not  wholly  to  be  charged 
to  the  mingling  of  politics  and  religion.  In 
1901,  says  Ve  Ernimi.ist,  there  wore  not  a  few 
adherents  of  the  Left  who  remained  at  home 
or  even  voted  with  tlie  Right  because  they 
feared  that  the  uiinistry  then  in  power  was 
inclining  more  and  more  toward  German  state 
aocialiBin.     Those  must  have  learneil  from  the 


bills  proposed  in  the  late  legislature  regard- 
ing the  insurance  of  the  sick  and  of  invalidB 
that  still  worse  was  to  be  feared  in  thia  direction 
from  the  existing  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  tariS  law  of  Harte  led  in  a  still 
larger  measure  in  the  direction  of  protectioQ 
than  the  Pierson  bill  of  that  time.  The  votes 
of  many  Moderates,  therefore,  were  onoe  more 
cast  for  tlie  Liijcral  candidates,  in  whom  iheir 
confidence  had  been  awakened  anew,  thanks 
not  the  least  to  the  tact  of  the  Manifest-Liber- 
als (so  called  from  the  manifesto  scattered 
by  them  during  the  campaign),  and  to  the  po- 
litical editorials  of  tlieir  oigan,  Ih  HaJiifeltbltii, 
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Odb  reenlt,  ihen,  of  the  fall  of  the  Knyper 
ministry  is  the  overthrow  of  protectionism  in 
Holland,  an  overthrow  bo  complete  that  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  the  immediate 
future,  free  trade  will  have  to  fear  no  more  dan- 
ger. The  government  will  have  to  find  freah 
funds,  to  be  aura,  for  carrying  out  the  object  of 
Kuyper's  legacy  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  communal  finances.  But  it  is  absolutely  aure 
that  the  new  cabinet  will  not  try  to  obtain  this 
money  from  the  tariff.  After  the  energetic  cam- 
paign carried  on  in  The  Netherlands  during  the 
last  few  years  in  favor  of  free  trade,  the  voice 
of  the  electors  on  that  qneation  may  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  plain  and  decisive. 

A  first  and  very  important  result  of  the  new 
grouping  in  Parliament  will  be  that  it  will 
materially  weaken  the  infiueuce  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  votes  cast  in  Holland  for  the 
members  of  this  party  during  the  past  five  years 
afford  much  ground  to  expect  such  a  result. 
When  the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  1901  was 
nuder  discussion,  the  farther  growth  of  social 
democracy  in  Holland  was  regarded  as  probable. 
And  there  is  still  good  reason  for  the  same 
opinion.  But,  whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
notwitlistanding  the  considerable  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  during  the  present  year 
aud  the  tremendous  activity  of  tlie  Socialists  in 
the  seventy-aiz  districts  in  which  they  presented 


candidates  of  their  own,  the  increase  of  their 
votes,  eaya  the  Eeonomiat,  was  considerably  less 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

In  1897,  the  Social  Democratto  candidates  received 
14,813  votea  In  88  distrlctB  ;  in  1901  they  received  SQ^SBB 
votes  tn  B3  dUtricte ;  and  in  ItlOe  there  were  cast  for 
them  6S,B61  votes  in  78  dlatricte.  For  an  exact  compori- 
son,  however,  only  those  districts  sboald  be  counted  In 
which  in  both  election  years  Social  Democrato  coui' 
peted  for  a  seat  In  the  I^slatare.  When  this  Is  done 
we  find  that  the  total  of  Social  Democratic  votes  be- 
tween  180T  and  1901  rose  from  18,677  to  30,486,  or  118  per 
cent.,  and  between  1901  and  1906  from  39,838  to  06,963,  or 
4b  per  cent.  Even  in  U  of  the  G3  election  districta  where 
both  In  1901  and  1905  Social  Democrats  were  elected,  the 
abeolnte  number  of  votes  cast  by  Social  Democrats  was 
diminished.  In  Amsterdam,  however,  the  increase  of 
red  vot«s  (Social  Democratic)  was  noteworthy.  Of  the 
above-mentioned  increase  between  1901  and  190S  of  17,63* 
votes,  the  Amsterdam  districts  alone  furnished  6,160. 
In  the  period  from  1897  to  1901,  of  a  total  increase  of 
16,661  the  Amsterdam  districts  furnished  only  3,308. 
And  having  lost  two  districts  and  gained  but  one,  the 
Social  Democrats  retnm  to  the  Chamber  weakened  by 
tike  loss  of  one  member. 

If,  therefore,  the  now  approaching  legislative 
period  shall  give  proof  of  a  statesmauahip  di- 
rected toward  a  new  alignment  of  parties,  M 
indicated  above,  there  woald  be  still  farther 
reason,  says  the  Dutch  review,  in  conclnsion,  to 
regard  the  result  of  the  Jane  elections  as  a  bless- 
ing for  the  nation. 


SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  ADVANCE. 


THE  Espafla  Moderna  (Madrid)  baa  been 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"  New  Spain,"  treating  of  that  country's  eco- 
nomic condition.  In  the  last  installment,  the 
joint  authors,  J.  Hogge  Fort  and  F.  V.  Dwel- 
shauverS'Dery,  take  up  external  commerce  and 
the  financial  situation.  Commercial  statistics 
in  Spain  do  not  go  back  of  1830,  but  since  that 
time  foreign  commerce  has  grown  from  20 
pesetas  {four  dollars)  per  inhabitant  to  96.2 
pesetas  in  1901  and  85.27  pesetas  in  1903.  In 
the  total  amount  there  was  gradual  increase 
until  1890,  and  a  slight  falling  oS  in  the  next 
decade,  with  a  marked  preponderance  of  im- 
ports over  exports.  This  waa  only  four  million 
pesetas  in  the  decade  ending  1890,  bat  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pesetas  in  the  next 
decade.  However,  from  1895  to  1698  the  im- 
ports fell  off  and  the  exports  increaaed  greatly. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  highest  exchange, 
when  the  credit  of  the  country  waa  depreciated 
by  the  Cuban  war.     In    1899,  the  imports  be- 


came normal  again,  while  the  exchange  grew 
more  advantageous,  increasing  Spain's  com- 
mercial  disadvantage.  From  1901  to  1903  the 
imports  decreased  and  the  exports  increased  ao 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  the  excess  of 
imports  amounted  to  only  &  little  over  ten  mil- 
lion peaetas,  instead  of  five  times  that,  as  in 
1901,  corresponding  period,  and  commerce  took 
tendencies  favorable  to  Spain. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  movement,  and 
also  the  nature,  of  the  commerce,  the  flguies 
representing  millions  of  pesetas,  the  peeeta  being 
about  one-fifth  of  a  doUu: : 


Exunining  th«  commerce  with  Tftrioaa  coon- 
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tries,  that  with  France  has  fallen  off,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  partly  due  to  tariff,  and 
partly  to  disinclination  of  France  to  sell  on  long 
time  and  by  personal  solicitation.  England, 
falling  in  with  Spanish  customs,  has  largely  in- 
creased her  trade  with  Spain,  and  so  has  the 
United  States,  which  now  holds  a  place  only 
slightly  behind  that  of  France,  while  in  1895 
her  exports  to  Spain  were  about  one-third  of  the 
French. 

Spanish  exports  are  now  chiefly  raw  materials, 
minerals,  or  alimentary  products,  the  latter  in- 
cluding wines,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  vege- 
tables, and  olive  oil.  The  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  leather,  shoes,  grass  products,  cutlery, 
etc.  The  imports  are  principally  coal,  manufac- 
tured metals  (frequently  mined  in  Spain  and  man- 
ufactured in  England),  machinery,  cotton  and 
wool  goods,  and  some  cured  fish,  for,  with  all 
her  coast,  Spain  has  few  fisheries. 

Turning  to  the  financial  situation,  it  is  found 
that  while  Spain  has  advanced  greatly  from  the 
bankrupt  condition  of  188*2,  and  solely  by  her 
own  efforts,  witliout  recourse  to  foreign  aid,  the 
question  of  a  depreciated  currency  and  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  are  still  troublesome  prob- 
lems. The  article  states  that  the  debt  increased 
2,562,500,000  pesetas  ($500,000,000)  from  1899 
to  1902.  It  now  amounts  to  $1,600,000,000. 
Thanks  to  the  policy  of  Minister  Villaverde, 
ever  since  1900  the  receipts  of  the  government 
have  exceeded  the  expenses,  whereas  previously 
a  deficit  was  the  regular  programme.  Refuting 
the  belief  that  Spain  has  no  money  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  emissions  of  the  government 
bonds,  in  1900  and  in  1902,  when  the  subscrip- 
tions were  covered  twenty-five  times,  with  an 
enormous  number  of  small  subscriptions.  In 
1899,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  Villaverde  repaid 


to  the  Bank  of  Spain  168,000,000  pesetas  of 
the  war  debt  of  1,259,000,000  pesetas,  and  be- 
fore his  fall,  in  July  of  1900,  147,000,000  more. 
The  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  the  peseta 
are  considered  at  length  in  the  article,  which 
says  that  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  "  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Spain."  This 
great  institution  has  the  monopoly  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  and  its  privileges  in  this  direction 
have  been  continually  extended  until  its  present 
limit  is  2,000,000,000  pesetas,  and  its  note  cir- 
culation in  1900  was  1,625,000,000  pesetas.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  issue  of  notes  and  raising 
th^  rate  of  discount,  as  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand,  it  continually  does  the  contrary, 
every  payment  of  gold  into  the  bank  by  the 
state  being  followed  by  new  notes,  instead  of 
release  of  this  coin  for  commercial  use.  Spain^s 
foreign  credit  diminishes,  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  get  20  to  25  per  cent,  per  year. 
"  The  bank  and  the  treasury  struggle  with  each 
other  like  two  monsters,  trying  each  to  devour 
the  other,  which  makes  unheard-of  efforts  to 
escape,"  said  Seiior  Moret  in  1901.  All  the 
economists,  native  and  foreign,  have  pointed  out 
the  difficulty,  and  remedies  that  might  be  adopt- 
ed were  the  Bank  of  Spain  as  patriotic  as  that 
of  England  or  that  of  France.  Ed.  Thiry,  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  others  have  drawn  up  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  situation.  Various  bills  have 
been  drawn  up  by  different  Spanish  ministries, 
but  each  has  been  met  with  a  protest  from  the 
bank  officials,  though  finally  a  law  was  passed 
modifying  its  practice  in  many  particulars.  The 
article  brings  the  account  of  these  efforts  at 
regulation  only  up  to  the  reentrance  of  Seflor 
Villaverde  as  minister  of  the  treasury,  and  a 
following  article  will  estimate  his  recent  work, 
now  over,  as  he  recently  died. 


OUR  NATURALIST-PRESIDENT. 


THERE  have  oeen  sportsmen  in  the  White 
House  before  now,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  equaled  the  present  occu- 
pant in  the  training  and  gifts  of  the  naturalist. 
Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  writing  in  the  Court- 
try  Calendar  for  November,  declares  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is.  by  temperament  and  inclination  a 
naturalist,  and  he  was  a  naturalist  even  before 
he  was  a  sportsman.  In  this  connection  the 
statements  made  in  Mr.  Grinnell's  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  ventures  in  this 
field  are  illuminating. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Harvard,  in  1870,  he  in- 


tended to  take  a  scientific  course  there  and  to  become  a 
naturalist.  This  he  probably  would  have  done  except 
for  the  influence  of  the  instructors  at  Cambridge.  Thay 
wished  him  to  go  into  the  laboratory  and  work  on  low 
forms  of  invertebrate  life,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cutting  of  sections  and  the  study  of  cells.  They  told  him 
that  the  day  of  the  field  naturalist  had  passed,  that  his 
work  had  all  been  done,  and  that  there  was  no  f  ature  for 
a  man  in  study  of  that  sort.  Theodore  Roosevelt^  how- 
ever, did  not  care  to  spend  his  life  in  catting  sections 
and  mounting  them  on  slides  and  then  studying  them 
through  the  microscope.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  fa« 
ture  should  present  some  broader  field  for  his  aedvl- 
ties ;  so  with  great  reluctance  he  abandoned  natnnl 
science  and  gave  up  the  hope  of  becoming  a  fannal  iimtF 
uralist. 
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Nevertheless,  those  early  years  of  study  and  obser- 
vation left  their  mark  on  his  character,  and  what  their 
influence  has  been  is  seen  in  his  continued  interest  in 
natural  science,  as  shown  by  what  he  has  done  for  it  aud 
for  museums.  As  a  boy,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  while 
there  made  a  collection  of  Egyptian  birds,  which  be 
afterward  gave  to  the  National  Museum,  in  Washing- 
ton, where  it  now  is.  An  important  contribution  to 
ornithology  was  made  many  years  ago,  when  he  sent  to 
the  National  Museum  certain  Long  Island  specimens  of 
seaside  finches,  which  enabled  the  Committee  on  Nomen- 
clature of  the  American  Ornithologist's  Union  to  decide 
as  to  the  validity  of  certain  alleged  species  and  sub- 
species at  a  time  when  no  other  specimens  were  avail- 
able on  which  the  decision  could  be  based. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  just  after  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  had  published  his 
^*  Mammals  of  the  Adirondacks,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent 
him  a  manuscript  journal  accurately  recording  obser- 
vations on  the  habits  of  certain  mammals,  including 
the  previously  unknown  carnivorous  habits  of  the  short- 
tailed  shrew  (Blairina). 

Naturalists  everywhere  will  be  interested  in 
the  record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  later  contributions 
to  nature-study : 

In  1893,  Mr.  Roosevelt  secured  from  the  Yellowstone 
Park  a  specimen  of  a  certain  mouse  originally  described 
from  Idaho,  which  had  never  been  found  in  the  Yellow- 
stone region.  During  a  hunt  made  from  Thompson 
Falls  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  northward  in 
search  of  white  goats,  Mr.  Roosevelt  observed  certain 
diving  habits  of  a  rare  shrew  (Neosorex  ruivlgatorjy 
which  he  identified  by  securing  a  specimen. 

Much  more  recent  were  the  careful  observations 
made  by  him  in  1901  on  the  panther,  or  mountain  lion, 
in  Colorado,  where  he  collected  the  skins  and  skulls  of 


no  less  than  twelve  specimens,  with  careful  measure- 
ments. These,  when  turned  over  to  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, enabled  Dr.  Merriam  to  establish  the  constancy  of 
certain  characters  in  this  group,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  his  revision  of  the  cougars  published  in  December, 
1901.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  valuable  contribution  to  the  life- 
history  of  the  cougar,  as  given  in  his  published  account 
of  his  hunt  of  that  year,  is  well  remembered. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  President  went  bear- 
hunting  in  Mississippi,  he  secured  a  number  of  bear 
skulls  which  he  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey,  and  by 
them  established  the  fact  that  the  bear  of  that  region  is 
UrstLS  luteolus  of  Griffith,  a  little-known  form,  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  black  bear.  In  the  same 
way,  the  specimens  collected  during  the  hunt  of  last 
spring  in  Colorado  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  National  Museum,  where  they 
will  be  of  use  to  science. 

President  Roosevelt's  writings  on  big  game  have 
given  us  the  best  aecounts  extant  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  species  of  which  he  has  written.  All  his  papers 
on  hunting,  nature,  and  wilderness  travel  reveal  the 
close  observation  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural- 
ist, not  merely  as  to  big  game,  but  as  to  birds  and  small 
mammals  as  well.  Good  examples  of  this  are  two  of 
his  most  recent  papers,— that  on  the  cougar,  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  one  entitled  **  Wilderness  Reserves,''  in 
which  he  has  told  of  what  he  saw  during  his  early  spring 
visit,  in  1903,  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Mr.  Grinnell  offers  this  record  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  which  moves  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  sportsman.  The  story,  as  he  well 
says,  gives  tlie  key  to  the  President's  interest  in 
sport  and  his  success  in  it.  <<  A  great  naturalist 
was  lost  to  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Grinnell,  "  when 
politics  and  statesmanship  took  the  place  in  his 
mind  of  nature-study  and  science." 


HOW  EUROPE  AIDS  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


THE  Riforma  Sociale  (Turin-Rome)  gives  a 
summary  of  the  means  adopted  by  various 
European  countries  to  aid  the  unemployed,  draw- 
ing the  facts  and  figures  partly  from  a  report  of 
the  London  Board  of  Trade  and  partly  from  a 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Humanitarian  Society 
of  Milan.  Germany  occupies  first  place  in  work 
of  this  nature.  In  that  country,  pecuniary  aid  is 
given  either  through  the  trade-unions,  now  num- 
bering nearly  fifty  and  having  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion members,  or  through  insurance  against  lack 
of  work,  the  latter  tried  locally  in  Cologne  and 
Leipsic,  though  proposed  as  a  national  measure. 
Other  measures  are  facilities  for  workmen  trav- 
eling in  search  of  work,  such  as  lodging-houses 
and  aid  stations,  the  laborers'  colonies,  the  labor 
exchanges,  and  municipal  work  yards.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1904  the  German  trade-unions 
distributed  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to    "out-of-works."     The  insurance  scheme  as 


tried  in  Cologne  was  hardly  profitable  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  as  the  expenses  and  pay- 
ments made  the  outgo  aggregate  120  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  paid  during  the  year  1903-04, 
while  in  1900-01  they  were  163  per  cent.,  and 
the  first  year,  1896-97,  they  were  405  per  cent. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  from  municipal  funds 
and  private  philanthropy. 

In  1905  there  were  in  Germany  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  houses  for  traveling  laborers,  with 
twenty  thousand  beds.  The  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory,  especially  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  apparently  tending  to  increase 
drunkenness  and  gambling.  Employers  object 
to  taking  men  from  these  houses,  finding  them 
none  too  anxious  to  work.  In  1903  there  exist- 
ed thirty -four  laborers*  colonies,  which  in  a  year 
admitted  10,307  workmen.  These  furnish  work 
and  aim  at  permanent  moral  elevation.  Remu- 
neration in  lodging,  food,  clothes,  and  money  ii 
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kept  below  the  average  wage  of  the  locality. 
As  one-half  the  inmates  are  ex-convicts,  and  the 
rest  more  or  less  vagabonds,  the  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  proposed  to  found 
colonies  on  the  plan  of  the  one  at  Friedrichwil- 
helmsdorf,  where  the  stay  is  suflSciently  long  to 
accomplish  better  moral  results.  The  most  in- 
teresting measure  is  the  system  of  employment 
bureaus,  including  private  agencies,  the  lodging- 
houses  and  aid  stations,  the  trade-unions,  some 
associations  of  employers,  agricultural  bureaus, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  public  employment 
bureaus.  By  exchanging  daily  bulletins  of  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market  and  communicat- 
ing freely  by  telephone,  these  are  eflBcient  in 
equalizing  supply  and  demand.     In  Prussia,  in 

1900,  G8.2  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  found 
work;  in  1901,  73.2  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1902,  75.2 
per  cent.  In  Wiirttemberg,  the  proportion  was 
slightly  lower  ;  in  Bavaria,  almost  as  high. 

Austria  provides  pecuniary  help,  aids  to  trav- 
eling seekers  for  work,  and  employment  bureaus. 
Some  two  hundred  "and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
spent  on  aid  stations.  However,  only  43.125 
per  cent,  of  persons  received  there  last  year  se- 
cured employment.  The  labor  bureaus  found 
employment  for  a  diminishing  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants, the  figures  being  :   1900,  42.9  per  cent.  ; 

1901,  41.3  percent.  ;  1902,  35.9  per  cent.  ;  19Q3, 
37  per  cent. 

Switzerland  employs  all  the  means  used  in 
Germany,  including  two  laborers'  colonies,  de- 
voted largely  to  reformatory  work,  an<l  requir- 
ing subventions.  Employment  agencies  are  most- 
ly private,  and  number  about  three  hundred, 
but  official  agencies  at  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Win- 
terthur,  and  Zurich  have  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults, especially  for  unorganized  labor. 

France  has  a  colony  at  La  Chalmelle,  ac- 
commodating fifty  persons  at  a  time,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  during  the  year,  admitted  on 


recommendation  of  directors  of  night  refuges  at 
Paris,  and  about  60  per  cent,  from  1892  to  1899 
left  through  finding  outside  employment.  The 
Nicholas  Flamel  Refuge,  at  Paris,  is  a  sort  of 
colony,  with  a  sojourn  limited  to  twenty  days.  By 
a  law  passed  in  1904,  all  communes  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  are  required  to  pro- 
vide a  free  employment  bureau.  In  1902,  thirty 
of  these  public  agencies  furnished  work  for 
fifty-eight  thousand  applicants.  Forty  philan- 
thropic societies  and  several  cities  furnish  work 
to  unemployed,  paying  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  food  and  shelter. 

Belgium  has  done  much  with  insurance.  It 
is  now  in  force  in  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp. 
Bruges,  Li^ge,  Mechlin,  and  Louvain.  Insur- 
ance of  organized  labor  has  succeeded  well,  but 
that  of  unorganized  labor  has  failed  through 
lack  of  applicants  for  policies.  In  Ghent,  for 
three  years  the  premiums  paid  ran  from  72  to 
74  per  cent,  of  the  total  distributed,  while  at 
Berne,  in  1901,  this  was  only  13  per  cent.,  and  at 
Cologne,  24  per  cent.  Belgium  has  two  labor- 
ers' colonies,  which  are  also  in  the  nature  of  re- 
formatories, and  even  asylums  for  the  infirm  and 
superannuated.  They  have  been  effective  in  re- 
ducing vagabondage,  but  not  very  successful  in 
reformation.  The  number  of  voluntary  appli- 
cants is  diminishing. 

In  Italy,  the  savings-bank  of  Bologna  estab- 
lished insurance  against  lack  of  work  in  1896, 
but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  principle  of  mu- 
tuality, and  has  found  that  the  receipts  do  not 
cover  the  outgo,  and  that  fraud  is  frequent.  In 
Venice,  a  provident  society  was  tried  for  four 
years,  but  the  experiment  of  insurance  com- 
pletely failed.  Labor  bureaus  function  imper- 
fectly because  of  lack  of  interrelation.  A  num- 
ber of  trade-unions  furnish  subsidies  to  the 
unemployed  members.  The  country  is,  how- 
ever, behind  others  in  efforts  of  this  kind. 


THE  STUDENT    CHRISTIAN    MOVEMENT. 


IT  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  academic  world 
is  secluded  from  the  greater  world  that  a 
movement  of  the  magnitude  described  by  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Seton  in  the  University  Review  (Lon- 
don) for  September  should  be  so  little  known. 
Mr.  Seton  says  : 

Those  who  looked  into  the  position  of  this  student 
Christian  movement  have  satisfied  themselves,  whether 
they  personally  approve  of  its  aims  and  methods  or  not, 
that  it  is  a  factor  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  A 
movement  which  embraces  in  its  membership  through- 
out the  world  over  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
students  and  professors,  which  includes  nearly  one  in 


two  of  all  the  students  in  the  North  American  colleges, 
which  employs  for  its  organization  the  whole  time  of 
over  two  hundred  secretaries  (all  university  men,  mostlj 
graduates  and  salaried),  and  which  owns  buildings  val- 
ued at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, — ^tUs  moTe- 
ment  is  a  force  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  student  of  academic  interests. 

THE    BRITISH    ORGANIZATION. 

He  traces  the  rise  of  the  British  student  move- 
ment in  the  going  out  to  China  in  1884  of  the 
Cambridge  Seven,  including  the  champion  crick- 
eter, Mr.  Studd.  and  tlu*  stroke  of  the  'varsity 
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an 


twenty  colle^ee.  In  lSfl4  to  1895  the  affiliated 
unions  roee  to  forty-five.  In  1895  the  name  was 
clianged  to  the  British  College  ChriBtian  Union. 
In  tlie  present  year  there  are  affiliated  ISl 
unions,  of  which  4 1  are  in  theological  colleges, 
with  a  total  membership  of  ahout  4,600.  I'be 
Stuilent  Volunteer  Misaionary  Union  has  en- 
rolled '2,500  meiiibers,  of  whom  058  have  ac- 
tually sailed  for  the  misBiou  held.  The  year 
1904-05  has  seen  200  student  volunteei-s  en- 
rolled. At  the  present  moment  1,000  men  and 
women  from  the  British  colonies  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  woric  as  foreign  missionariee.  There 
is  a  central  executive  for  co6rdinating  these 
various  student  associations,  with  a  general  sec- 
retary, five  traveling  secretaries,  a  summer  con- 
ference, and  a  monthly  magazine. 


,  (General  aecrelary  of  Ibe  World's  Stndent  Christian  Fed- 
eight,  Stanley  Smith,  In  1886  a  confprence 
convened  by  Mr.  Moody  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  student  volunteer  movement  for  foreign 
missions  in  America.  Next  year  the  Student 
Foreign  Missionary  Union  was  launched  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  1801-92  the  union  was  reconstituted 
as  the  Student  Volunteer  Union  ot  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  1893  the  Intercollegiate  Chris- 
tian Union  was  formed  at  Keswick,  representing 


In  1895,  representatives  of  the  movement  in 
America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  foreign  mission  field  met  in  conference 
at  Wadstena  Castle,  in  Sweden,  and  founded  the 
"World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  with  a 
general  secretary,  Mr  J.  E.  Mott.  The  federa- 
tion now  embraces  Christian  student  movements 
in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
China,  Korea,  Hongkong,  Belgium,  France. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  Scandinavia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
writer  claims  for  this  Christian  student  move- 
ment that  it  makes  the  important  contribution 
to  academic  life  of  a  practical  outlook  on  the 
world.  It  breaks  down  the  cloistered  seclusion 
of  the  college,  it  brings  the  rising  young  men  of 
all  nationalities  into  touch  with  one  another,  and  - 
it  promotes  the  greafcause  of  Christian  unity. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 


A  PARTY  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  ;10,  last,  got  together  by  Sir 
Arthur  Kiicker,  principal  of  the  University  of 
London,  went  out  on  the  Royal  Mail  steamship 
Orto'i'i.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Orient  Company  to  have  the  steamer  athwart 
the  path  of  totality  at  the  right  time.  This  waa 
done,  and  the  eclipse  was  successfully  observed. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  contributes  to  the  Oc- 
tober numlier  of  School  (London)  a  very  read- 
able account  of  what  was  seen. 

THE    BIRTH    OF   AN    OUTKB   SUM.  _ 

Of  the  event  itself,  says  Professor  Armstrong, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  description ;  the  glory  of 
it  is  indescribable. 

Let  aitronoiiii-rs,  it  they  will,  (n   future  apeak  of 


eclipses ;  but  let  us  poor  men  in  the  street  think  ot  on 
effulgence  of  divine  b'""'!'  aa  coming  into  view  when 
the  main  body  of  the  sun  Is  blotted  out  by  the  moon. 
Up  to  the  moment  ot  totality,  nothing  is  seen  ;  the  eye 
is  blinded  by  the  buii's  brilliance ;  then,  on  the  instant, 
an  outer  san  is  born  with  magic  haste ;  without  click 
or  break  to  announce  Its  appearance,  the  corona  shlUM 
torth  around  the  velvet-black  disk  ot  the  dead  sun,  a 
wondrous  new  light  extending  tar  out  into  space.  The 
silent  suddenness  of  it^  entry  upon  the  scene  Is  In  Itself 
marvelous.  Its  dii<appearance  is  equally  sodden, — it  la 
iDStaotaneously  killed  by  the  emerging  canbeams ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  striklag  aspect  of  the  phenomenon 
is  the  imprawion  which  Is  produced  at  this  stage  of  the 
marvelous  illuminating  power  of,  so  to  speak,  the  least 
little  bit  ot  real  sun. 

Professor  Armstrong  gives  the  following  ex- 
ample to  describe  the  eclipse : 
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Those  who  h&ve  play »!  with  flrevrorka  in  tbetr  youth 
know  well  the  appearance  of  a.  cathwoe  wheel  near  to 
lU  end,— the  emergeoce  of  thB  black  diak  within  the  ir- 
regular whlrtiug  circle  of  fire,  at  the  bauie  time  that 
this  is  crossed  by  lateral  streaniera  due  tii  tlie  piercing 
of  the  ca.'ie,  so  (liat  Are  do  longer  issucH  only  from  thi> 
central  tulM>.  Such,  more  or  lens,  whs  tlie  aspect  of  thi' 
totally  «clipHe4l  sun,— that  of  a  hURe,  lilnck-centereil. 
ailver-fire  Catherine  wheel  near  to  its  end,  hut  betray- 
ing DO  indication  whatever  of  motion  ;  on  the  contrary. 
one  of  awe-1  lisp  [ring  HlillneHs  and  imlUKcribable  loveli- 
ness. Its  ilhiniitialing  effect  on  tlie  present  occasion 
was  eur|irlsinBly  yveat,— most  of  ns,  in  fact,  hml  e.\- 
pected  to  see  the  corona  against  a  far  darker  back- 
ground. Near  to  the  black  disk  tlie  light  was  very 
bright,  but  it  diminished  rapidly  in  intensity  outwanl. 
from  silver-white  to  an  ethereal  blue  liaxc. 
DAY   ASD   XI OUT. 

The  actual  eclipse  lasted  only  tliree  minutes 
and  forty  seconds,  nur  was  it  at  jiny  tinn;  com- 
pletely dark. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  tlie  change  from  day 
to  night  involves  a  general  darkening,  but  a,  totiil 
eclipse  of  the  sun  produces  an  entirely  diircrent  anil 
more  localize<l  effect,  a  composite  nlglit-andday  effect. 
On  tiie  one  hand  we  saw  black  ni)(ht  strike  tlie  far-dis- 
tant hitls  and  advance  rapidi)  toward  ns.  while  on  tlie 
otiier  the  day  appeared  to  he  dawning,  but  in  weird 
and  strangely  beautiful  colors.  Sketching  was  ea,iy 
during  the  whole  period  of  totality,  tlie  illuminating 
power  of  the  corona  being  apparently  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  brightest  moon— and  yet  not  a  few  stars 
were  visible. 


Mile.  Renaiidot  (jivca  in  the  November  Cosmo- . 
fi'i/itun  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  eclipse 
as  seen  from  the  moiiasti'ry  of  Piedra,  in  Aragon, 
Si)ain.  M.  Camille  Flammarion  also  comments 
on  the  iiLeiiomcmon. 
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THE  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  CALABRIAN  EARTHQUAKES. 


THE  earthquakes  in  soutlierri  Italy  liavo 
called  attention  to  tlie  need  of  relief  for 
that  section  in  more  than  the  temporary  dis- 
asters due  to  the  cataclysm.  Tlie  ratlior  com- 
plex proUem  is  discussed  by  Mario  MandaJari 
in  tbe  Xi.'.va  AnOdogia  (Tiirin- 
Kome),  and  by  Prof.  Carlo 
Maranelli  and  Antonio  Mon' 
zilli  in  the  lUiIia  Modermi 
(UoDie).  Calabria  lias  about 
onfi  and  one-tlilrd  million  in- 
habitants, with  about  sixty  to 
the  square  kilometer,  the  spars- 
est settlement  in  Italy.  Thi' 
inhabitants  s])eak  Grecian  or 
Albanian  dialects  or  an  an- 
tique Italian.  Many  communi- 
ties are  isolatid.  without  roads, 
schools,  or  markets,  whether 
of  goods  or  edibles.  Bread  is 
often  unknown,  and  the  people 
live  on  beans,  poas,  and  po- 
tatoes. Ptuifs  lacking,  they 
cover  thenisclvea  partially 
with  skins,  like  primitive  sav- 
ages. They  tend  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  immemorial  way. 
All   who  can  do  bo  emigrate 


to  far  countries,  and  the  rest  hide  away  in  the 
mountains.  As  Professor  Maranelli  points  out, 
their  villages  are  built  on  the  thin  soil  of  the 
rocky  hills  that  receive  the  full  sli..i-k  of  the 
frequent  earthquaki's,  and  are  of  tho  h-ast  stai.de 
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and  homogeneous  geologic  formation.  The 
houses  are  built  of  small  stones  set  in  mud 
mortar,  and  with  steep  roofs, — just  the  archi- 
tecture to  suffer  most  from  seismic  shakings. 
In  1783  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  of  Sep- 
tember helped  shake  off  feudal  customs  by 
destroying  the  castles  and  monasteries  that  held 
the  people  in  slavery  to  fifty  barons  and  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  priests  and  monks,  and 
causing  the  government  to  better  general  con- 
ditions. The  recent  visit  of  the  King  and  his 
personal  observation  of  conditions  may  result  in 
needed  reforms.  If  the  disaster  shake  the 
stubbornly   backward    inhabitants   from    their 


rocky  perches  into  the  safer  valleys,  and  induce 
them  to  submit  to  saner  regulations  of  building, 
the  catastrophe  will  have  its  blessings  as  well  as 
its  curse,  and  this  will  help  to  make  future  visi- 
tations less  fatal.  Five  or  six  such  disasters  to 
the  century  seem  pretty  certain  in  this  region. 
The  writers  call  attention  also  to  the  need  of 
more  observatories  for  seismic  records,  in  which 
Italy  is  far  behind  Japan.  Signor  Monzilli 
urges  that  agriculture  be  made  more  intelligent 
and  more  productive,  that  taxation  be  made  less 
oppressive,  that  capital  from  northern  Italy  be 
invested,  and  that  scientific  direction  be  accorded 
the  region  in  its  struggle  toward  progress. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  AN   INCREASING  POPULATION. 


A  STUDY  of  the  increase  in  population  in 
the  different  leading  nations  of  the  world 
is  contributed  to  tlie  Ilil/e,  the  German  periodi- 
cal, by  the  well-known  economist,  Professor 
Hickmann,  of  Berlin.  The  tables  of  population 
of  the  principal  civilized  nations  during  the  past 
century,  at  three  different  periods,  are  really  a 
lesson  in  world-history.  Following  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  different   powers    by  population  in 

millions  : 

i«oo. 

RuBsia 39  Italy 18 

France 27  Great  Britain 16 

Austria-Hungary 23  Spain 11 

Germany 21  United  States 5 

1&50. 

Russia 62  Great  Britain 27 

France *>  Italy 24 

Germany a5  United  States 24 

Austria-Hungary 31  Spain 14 

1900. 

Russia 112  Great  Britain...: 41 

United  States  76  France 39 

Germany 56  Italy 32 

Austria-Hungary 46  Spain 18 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  the  general  in- 
ference from  those  figures, — that  population  con- 
stitutes an  exact  index  of  national  power, — 
principally  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  which 
should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  because  she  is 
able  to  add  other  foroit^jn  figures  to  her  present 
ones.  Austria- Hungary  really  belongs  to  a  lower 
rank  than  France,  because  the  unity  of  the  dual 
monarchy  is  less  certain  than  that  of  the  French 
republic.  The  low  standard  of  education  of  the 
Russian  population  makes  the  apparently  over- 
whelming figure  for  that  country  not  as  pre. 
dominant  as  might  be  supposed.  Nevertheless, 
**we  must  admit  tliat  Russia,  from  ISOO  to  1900, 


has  been  a  first-class  power."  The  two  most  re- 
markable features  in  the  table  just  given  are,  no 
doul;t,  the  loss  of  France  and  the  rise  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
three  Latin  nations  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
because  they  liave  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  other  nations.  During  the 
same  period,  the  population  of  the  smaller 
nations  gave  the  following  : 

1800. 

Belgium 3  Switzerland 1.7 

Portugal 2.9  Denmark 1 

Roumania 2.7  Greece 9 

Sweden 2.3  Norway 9 

Holland 2.1  Sorvia 8 

ia50. 

Belgium 4.6    Switzerland 2.4 

Roumania 4.2    Denmark.. 1.6 

Sweden 3.5    Greece 1.4 

Portugal  3.4    Norway 1 .8 

Holland 3       Servia 1.8 

1900. 

Belgium 6.8    Switzerland 8.4 

Roumania 5.9    Greece 8.6 

Portugal 5.3    Servia 2.6 

Holland 5.2    Denmark 2.5 

Sweden 6.2    Norway 2.8 

Professor  Hickmann  points  out  the  big  step  from 
Spain,  the  last  of  the  great  powers  (18),  to  Bel- 
gium, the  first  of  the  small  powers  (G.8),  showing 
that  the  middle  states  have  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  political  influence  of  the  Balkan  states  is  in- 
creasing, and  that  of  the  Baltic  states  decreaaing. 
Commenting  on  the  falling  oS.  in  population  and 
influence  in  the  Latin  countries,  Professor  Hick- 
mann says  :  ^<  The  history  of  the  Roman  peoples 
is  the  history  of  their  mothers.  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  have  lost  ground  because 
their  mothers  were  averse  to  bearing  children." 


LEAD!NG  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
HUGE  SCHEME  TO  REGULATE  THE  NILE. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceiiiury 
(London)  for  September  ia  given  to  Sir 
William  Gflrstin's  elaborate  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  the  Upper  Nile,  He  ia  exercised  by  the 
tact  that  the  White  Nile  contains  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  water  before  it  enters  the  suiid  regioD, 
or  vast  territory  composed  of  reedy  marsh,  than 
when  it  leaves  it.  He  proposes  to  cut  a  channel 
between  Bor  and  the  Sobat  Junction,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  sufEciently  large 
to  take  the  entire  future  summer  discharge  of 
tlie  Upper  Nile,  but  not  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  flood  water,  which  may  expend  itself,  as  usual, 
in  the  marshy  bend  to  the  west.  A  masonry 
regulator  at  each  end  of  this  large  artificial  canal 
would  secure  the  most  perfect  control  over  its 
discharge,  and  over  that  of  the  river.  For  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  meets  the  White  Nile  at  Khar- 
tum, he  suggests,  with  a  view  to  irrigating  the 
Sudan,  one  or  more  barrages  or  weirs  between 
the  bilis  and  Khartum. 

The  expenditure  of  money  anti  life  in  carry- 
ing out  these  colossal  schemes  would  necessarily 
be  very  large,  but,  the  writer  maintains,  would 
be  also  highly  remunerative,  and  bring  in  a  mar- 
veloualy  quick  return.  -  He  expects  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

Egypt  will  beneflt  by  the  eKt«nsion  of  perenuia!  ir- 
rigation throughout  tlie  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
its  river  valley  from  Aswan  to  the  Mediterranean.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Sudan  will  be  restored  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  far  exeeediug  that  for  which  it  was  once  re- 
nowned. The  rich  floods  oE  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
tary rivers  will  be  made  use  of  to  render  fertile  the 
tracts  of  country  watered  by  those  streams,  iuBtead  of 
passing  through  them  without  benefit,  as  is  now  the 
case.  The  deplorable  waste  of  water  in  the  dreary 
swamps  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  obviated,  and  the 
waters  o(  Lake  Albert  will  pass  down  undi  mini  shed  to 
Egypt,  where  tbey  will  mean  wealth  to  the  landowner 
and  gladden  the  heart  ot  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Moat 
iniportiint  of  all,  a  control  over  the  waters  of  the  great 
river  will  have  been  secured,  from  its  sources  to  the  sea, 
which  will  render  it  possible  to  regulate  its  flow  at  all 
seasons,  almost  as  easily  and  aa  effectually  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  great  canals  of  the  Egyptian  jrriga* 
tioQ  system. 

Such  resultsare,  I  venture  to  thick,  well  worth  striv- 
ing  (or,  even  if  their  attainment  Involves  a  large  expend- 
iture of  money,  and  perhaps  of  life.  The  last  item  is, 
I  fear,  equally  inevitable  with  the  former.  The  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  the  entire  region  in  which  these  works 
must  be  carried  out,  aud  the  exposure  to  the  climate  at 
all  seasons  which  their  execution  must  entail  to  the 
n-^rking  stalT,  will,  I  am  afraid,  mean  loss  of  health  to 
many  of  those  engaged  upon  them. 

Even  MO,  the  object  aimed  at  is  worthy  of  sucb  a  sac- 
rifice, and  I  feel  sure  that  uo  such  considerations  will 
deter  Englishmen  from  coming  forward  and  giving 
their  services  for  the  attainment  of  such  noble  ends.  XAP  wowwo  th^  codhsv  of  tr«  WW. 
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A  STATE  LIFE-INSURANCE  SYSTEM  :  THE  NEXT  STEP? 


SHALL  our  States  go  into  the  life-insurance 
business  ?  A  plausible  argument  for  such 
a  course  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ernest  Howard  in 
the  current  number  of  the  International  Quarterly 
(New  York).  This  writer  maintains  that  "  State 
supervision  of  insurance  cannot  be  extended  suf- 
ficiently to  overcome  the  abuses  and  extrav- 
agances of  private  and  competitive  life  insurance 
at  their  source  without  practically  assuming  a 
direct  and  detailed  control  of  the  whole  business. 
Why  not,  then,  State  insurance  instead  ?  Many 
of  the  States  arc  already  deeply  concerned  in  the 
business  through  the  exercise  of  their  supervis 
ory  functions. 

The  State  specifies  for  private  compauies  the  mor- 
tality table  to  be  used ;  it  can  use  that  table  for  itself. 
It  names  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  assumed  in  computing 
premiums  and  reserves ;  it  can  do  this  for  its  own  as 
well  as  the  guidance  of  other  companies.  It  compels 
the  attachment  of  a  reasonable  surrender  value  to  lapsed 
policies  and  specifies  how  such  value  is  to  be  determined  ; 
it  has  something  to  say,  here  and  there,  of  how  and 
when  the  surplus  shall  be  divided  ; — it  can  simply  take 
over  these  standards  of  general  conduct  and  apply  them 
to  an  insurance  business  of  its  own  through  the  ma- 
chinery already  established  for  their  application  to 
private  companies.  The  State  can  as  well  make  safe 
investments  as  it  can  proscribe  such  investments  for 
others.  And  the  State  can  do  some  things  which  it  can- 
not compel  private  companies  to  do  and  i)ermit  them  to 
remain  such, — it  can  eliminate  competition,  abolish 
solicitation  through  an  expensive  agency  system,  and 
so  radically  reduce  insurance  charges  ;  or  it  can  estab- 
lish a  business  in  competition  with  private  companies, 
and,  by  applying  a  motlerated  system  of  solicitation  by 
agents  or  advertising,  effect,  perhaps,  a  material  cheap- 
ening of  insurance  to  those  who  want  it  from  the  Stat^. 

HOW  A    STATE  MIGHT    ENTKK  TIIK  INSURANCE  FIELD. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  hav- 
ing a  competent  insurance  bureau  already  in 
operation,  might  constitute  this  bureau  a  home 
office  which  would  establish  branches  in  every 
considerable  city  and  town,  all  being  placed  in 
charge  of  officials  and  clerks  on  small  salaries 
(the  governor  of  the  State  receives  j^y,000,  and 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  men  of  the 
highest  professional  training  and  ability,  $8,000 
each.) 

What  life  insurance  will  then  be  in  search  of  is  com- 
mon honesty,  and  not  brilliancy  in  leading  speculative 
forays  with  trust  funds  or  in  acquiring  business  at  two 
or  three  times  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  common  honesty 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  command  such  salaries  as  have 
been  named.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  despair  of 
our  civilization. 

Through  these  branches,  then,  the  State  will  offer 
for  sale  insurance  in  a  small  variety  of  desirable  forms, 
including  endowment  or  insurance  with  a  savings-bank 
attachment,  at  the  net  level  premium  dictated  by  it« 


present  or  amended  laws  regarding  mortality  table  and 
reserve,  plus  whatever  expenses  may  have  to  be  in- 
curred. As  the  State  holds  a  substantial  monopoly  of 
the  business,  it  can  sweep  away  all  the  vast  expense  of 
present-day  life-insurance  solicitation  beyond  a  trifle 
expended  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  taking  life  insurance,  the  kinds  of  policies  the  State 
has  for  sale,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained  and  at 
what  price. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH    SAVINGS-BANKS. 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  cost 
of  such  State  insurance,  Mr.  Howard  institutes 
an  interesting  comparison  between  insurance 
companies  and  savings-banks.  The  proposed 
system  of  State-directed  insurance  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  savings-banks  as  now  conductt»d  by 
disinterested  trustees  and  salaried  officials  re- 
sponsible to  a  directing  State  authority,  on  the 
noncompetitive  principle  and  with  the  element 
of  profit  excluded. 

Four  of  the  largest  of  the  Massachusets  sav- 
ings institutions  are  compared  with  four  regular 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  State  which  are 
among  the  soundest  and  most  conservative  old- 
line  companies  in  America. 

Thase  two  groups  of  institutions  stand  close  together 
in  the  volume  of  business  and  magnitude  of  trust. 
They  show  for  the  year  1903  : 


Four  life  (M>mp's.. 
Four  savings-oka. 


AKKregate 
assets. 


Total 
income. 


8105,217,962    $19,845,700 
1U,413,722|     21,215,452 


Expenses 
exclusive 
of  taxes. 


|3.3%,161 
2ai,8d8 


Per  cent. 

of  ex- 
pense to 
income. 


16.6 
00.9 


From  the  expenses  of  the  life  comiwiuies  are  excluded, 
besides  taxes  and  licenses,  also  medical  fees,  peculiar  to 
the  business,  which  would  pass  with  it  to  the  State. 
The  total  income  is  made  up  of  returns  from  iuvent 
nients  in  both  cases  ;  and  for  the  savings-banks  deposits 
presented  during  the  year,  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
mium income  of  the  life  companies. 

These  two  classes  of  institutions  are  very- similar  in 
a  financial  sense.  Neither  is  engaged  in  money-making 
beyond  the  interest  improvement  in  invested  funds. 
Both  are  engaged  in  receiving,  investing,  guardioK.  and 
distributing  or  returning  money.  Both  perform  the 
function  of  conservator  of  the  social  economy  against 
the  time  of  need  or  loss  by  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
remarkable  fact  appears  that  the  costs  of  conducting 
the  one  class  of  institution  are  nearly  twenty  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  other,  whether  considered  in 
relation  to  gross  income  or  the  assets  or  trust  funds  in 
charge.  And  it  is  worthy  of  further  remark  that  the 
single  expense  item  of  salaries  of  officers  and  home- 
office  employees  of  the  four  life  companies  for  the  year 
in  question  ($461,292)  is  more  than  double  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  four  banks.  The  great  salaries  common 
to  life-insurance  management  are  usually  Justified  on 
the  ground  of  guardianship  of  large  bodies  Qf  tnia^ 
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funds ;  but  the  savings-banks  in  this  case  have  the 
larger  total  assets  to  care  for. 

No  time  need  be  wasted  over  excuses  and  explana- 
tions which  may  be  offered  for  this  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  costs  of  conducting  two  very  similar  trust 
institutions.  What  part  of  the  difference  legitimately 
or  necessarily  pertains  to  life  insurance  as  a  private  and 
comi)etitive  enterprise  will  be  readily  understood:  and 
as  readily,  also,  perhaps,  what  part  has  been  unneces- 
sarily and  unwarrantably  imposed.  But  life  insurance 
need  not  remain  a  private  and  competitive  business, 
and  the  way  is  open  for  reducing  its  expenses  very  close 
to  the  savings-bank  level.  For  the  four  life  companies 
under  consideration  this  would  admit  of  a  reduction  in 
their  aggregate  yearly  expense  of  some  $3,000,000.  Their 
aggregate  premium' income  during  the  j'ear  taken  for 
illustration  was  a  little  less  than  $17,000,000,  which 
might  therefore  have  been  reduced  to  $14,000,000  to 
carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance. 

Here,  then,  is  the  clear  practicability  of  reducing  the 
charges  of  insurance  by  from  16  to  20  per  cent.,  without 
affecting  in  the  slightest  the  additions  to  and  divisions 


from  surplus.  The  gross  level-premium  charge  for  an 
ordinary  whole-life  policy  at  age  30  would  thus  be  $20 
per  $1,000  at  the  most,  instead  of  $^,  and  other  policies 
would  come  in  for  proportionate  reductions.  The  mag- 
nitude of  saving  on  such  a  scale,  when  extended  over 
large  bodies  of  policy-holders  and  for  stretches  of  years 
would  be  incalculable.  Moreover,  endowment  or  poli- 
cies with  the  savings-bank  feature  would  in  this  case 
have  a  greatly  enhanced  desirability ;  for,  as  it  is,  such 
a  policy  involves  the  absurdity  of  turning  savings  from 
a  bank  of  low  expense  ratio  to  an  insurance  company 
with  a  ratio  many  times  higher. 

The  State  might  either  take  over  the  biisinesa 
of  existing  companies  within  its  borders  or  per- 
mit them  to  live  out  the  slow  liquidation  of  exist- 
ing contracts.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative. 
The  New  Zealand  method  might  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  State  would  offer  insurance  in  open 
competition  with  private  companies.  It  would 
then  be  a  case  of  *'  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  FACTOR. 


ONE  phase  of  American  life  insurance  that 
has  largely  escaped  attention  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion  of  the  subject  is  closely  related  to 
our  material  development  as  a  nation.  We  re- 
fer to  the  modern  insurance  company's  invest- 
ment functions.  These  are  well  described  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  September  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (Philadelphia)  by  F.  C.  Oviatt,  the  editor 
of  the  Intelligencer. 

Suppose  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
each  possessed  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  capi- 
tal ready  for  investment.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  a  man  is  limited  to  investments  of  the 
thousand-dollar  class  he  is  under  a  marked  dis- 
advantage. Often  the  sum  required  is  so  large 
that  his  thousand  dollars  counts  for  nothing  and 
he  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities 
that  promise  good  returns. 

The  one  hundred  thousand  men  cannot  be  brought 
together  at  the  time  when  this  investment  offers  itself, 
so  it  has  to  be  passed  over  to  the  man  of  large  capital, 
who  is  equipped  for  handling  such  investments.  Every 
one  who  has  had  small  sums  to  invest  has  experienced 
this  difficulty,  and  has,  no  doubt,  often  asked  himself 
how  the  small  investor  can  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
large  investor  ;  has  asked  how  the  really  choice  invest- 
ments which  result  from  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  placed  to  his  hand  in  available  shape. 

This  important  economic  function  is  admirably  per- 
formed through  the  medium  of  life  insurance.  The 
company  gathers  twenty  dollars  here  and  fifty  dollars 
there,  a  hundred  dollars  there  and  a  thousand  dollars 
in  still  another  place.  Soon  a  large  volume  of  money  is 
ready  for  investment.  With  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  company  can  go  into  the  money  markets  and 


buy  securities  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  men  who 
desire  to  borrow  money  for  the  development  of  busi- 
ness interests  know  that  if  their  security  is  first-class 
life  insurance  companies  are  ready  to  lend  them  money. 
By  this  means  tbB  man  who  has  fifty  dollars  to  invest 
in  a  given  year  insures  its  earning  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  the  same  safe  security  as  can  be  obtained 
by  the  man  with  a  million  dollars  to  invest. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  to  the 
community.  The  investors  know  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  have  money  to  invest,  and  so  they  offer  them 
the  securities  they  have  to  sell.  Opportunities  that 
would  never  be  offered  the  individual  are  offered  the 
insurance  company.  No  other  medium  for  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  equals  that  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany. There  are,  of  course,  other  forms.  Many  persons 
patronize  the  savings-banks.  The  savings-bank,  how- 
ever, operates  in  a  limited  territory,  and  is  not  open  to 
persons  in  small  and  medium-sizf  communities.  The 
life  insurance  company,  however,  offers  the  same  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer  as  it  does  to  the  resident  of  the 
metropolis.  The  man  who,  after  he  has  sold  his  grain, 
hie  potatoes,  his  live  stock,  has  a  hundred  dollars  to 
invest  can  do  it  just  as  satisfactorily  as  the  man  who 
does  business  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of  a 
great  city.  Then,  again,  this  man  who  lives  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place  can  time  his  life-insurance  investments 
so  as  to  meet  the  time  when  his  money  is  ready  to 
invest. 

He  sells  his  property  at  about  the  same  time  every 
year,  and  he  can  have  his  premiums  made  payable  at 
that  time.  If  he  is  delayed  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  re- 
ceiving his  money,  the  insurance  company  is  willing  to 
extend  his  time  of  payment.  The  life  insurance  com- 
pany is,  therefore,  peculiarly  well  fitted  in  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  people  in  all  flections  of  the  country  and 
under  all  circumstances.  In  a  sentence,  the  company 
accommodates  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  patrons.  It  is 
always  ready  to  help  a  man  save  his  money  and  iwcure 
its  highest  earning  power. 
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HOW  INSURANCE  HELPS  LOCAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Another  side  of  this  power  of  accumulated  capital  is 
to  he  found  in  its  aid  in  the  development  of  business. 
The  investments  of  a  life  insurance  company  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj'.  They  include  all 
kinds  of  safe  and  profitable  investments.  The  man  who 
desires  to  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  on  a  first  mortgage 
finds  the  company  ready  to  do  business  with  him.  The 
man  who  plans  the  erection  of  an  apartment-house  finds 
that  when  his  plans  are  completed  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  ready  to  finance  the  investment  up  to  the  limit 
of  wise  financiering.'  The  country  bank  which  has  a 
larger  capital  than  its  citizens  can  purchase  can  sell  its 
shares  to  the*  insurance  company.  The  railroad  com- 
pany planning  to  improve  its  property  can  sell  its  bonds 
to  the  insurance  company.  The  municipality  bonding 
itself  for  park  improvements,  additional  water-supply, 
and  other  municipal  improvements  requiring  the  use  of 
money  for  a  long  period  of  years  always  expects  a 


goodly  amount  of  it4  bonds  to  find  their  way  Into  the 
strong-boxes  of  life  insurance  companies.  So  the  lifie 
insurance  company  brings  together  the  difFerent  per- 
sons and  corporations  who  need  to  borrow  large  suniH 
of  money  and  the  great  multitude  of  individuals  who 
have  small  sums  to  loan  upon  terms  that*  are  satis- 
factory to  both.  Were  it  not  for  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany, it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  these  small  sums 
and  make  them  available  for  development  purposes. 
There  is  scarce  a  great  enterprise  which  has  not  had  the 
use  of  some  of  the  money  of  the  small  investor  by  rea- 
son of  the  wonderful  development  of  life  insurance. 

The  life  insurance  company  is,  of  courae,  con- 
tinually distributing  funds  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  dividends  and  maturing 
endowments  to  its  policy-holders  and  death 
claims  to  beneficiaries.  In  this  way  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  sent  in  a  sinp:le  year  into  a 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 


LlFE-lNSURANCIi   METHODS. 


CRITICISMS  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
'* old-line"  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  appearing  on  every  hand.  Even  the 
most  conservative  writers  who  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  subject  find  much  to  censure  in  the 
extravagance  into  wliich  sevontl  of  the  great 
compani(»s  have  been  led  in  the  quest  of  "  busi- 
ness." Thus,  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller,  of  New 
York,  an  experienced  observer,  writing  in  the 
current  Formu,  says  : 

The  most  successful  system  in  this  country  has  l)een 
the  "mutual,"  so  called  because  policy-holders  are  sup- 
posed to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
panies, and  to  share  with  the  administrators  they  elect 
the  profits  of  the  business.  These  profits  are  made  by 
investing  premiums,  raised  or  "  loaded  "  one-third  above 
their  cost,  to  provide  for  expenses  and  contingencies 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  large  part  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  agents,  who  receive  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  first  year's  premium,  and  there- 
after an  average  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the 
life  of  every  policy  they  procure;  other  expenses,— 
salaries,  fees,  rent,  and  so  on,— are  larger  than  they 
need  be.  They  aggregate  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
receipts  of  the  American  companies,  against  14  per 
cent,  of  the  English  and  10  jier  cent,  of  the  German  life 
insurance  companies. 

Contingencies  comprise:  First,  an  increase  of  mor- 
tality. While  in  cases  of  epidemics  this  occurs  once  in 
a  while,  the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction.  Lon- 
gevity has  increased  over  6  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  with  better  sanitary  conditions  and  a  more  ra- 
tional hygiene  In  other  ways,  it  will  probably  continue 
to  increase.  The  second  contingency  is  the  interest  ob- 
tainable on  investments.  With  a  greater  supply,  the 
usage  of  money  has  been  cheapened,  and  the  companies 
seldom  derive  as  much  profit  by  their  investments  as 
they  had  calculated  upon.  It  will  probably  continue 
to  diminish. 


When  the  profits  of  a  business  exceed  the  estimates 
the  surplus  of  a  stock  company  belongs  properly  to  the 
stockholders,  while  in  a  mutual  company  it  ought  to 
1k»  divided  among  the  policy-holders,  who  created  it. 

KXTRAVAGAXCE  IX  MANAGEMENT. 

Alluding  to  the  E(juitable  disclosures,  Mr. 
Windmiiller  refers  to  the  "  incautious  selection 
of  investments  and  the  unjustified  extravagance" 
which  prevail  in  this  business.  The  latter  charge, 
if  not  the  first,  luts  been  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
stantiated. 

Almost  all  companies  who  have  succeeded  in  swell- 
ing to  enormous  proportions  a  surplus  made  from  profits 
on  high-priced  policies,  and  all  who  try  to  emulate  their 
example,  are  guilty  of  such  extravagance.  It  was  en- 
gendered by  the  custom  of  retaining  for  improbable 
eventualities  a  larger  surplus  than  is  necessary  or  ja- 
dicious.  Instead  of  dividing  among  policy-holders  from 
the  accumulation  of  assets  all  theyciin  spare,  managers 
direct  their  actuaries  to  credit  what  dividends  thej 
please,  not  explaining  to  their  i)ol icy-holders  how  they 
were  cjiriied  or  apportioned.  The  example  of  wanton 
expenditure  by  large  and  wealthy  companies  Is  fol- 
lowed by  their  small,  less  fortunate  competitors.  An 
assessment  company  with  a  premium  income  of  four 
millions  paid  forty  thousand  dollars'  salary  to  its  presi- 
dent in  1U04.  Such  needless  prodigality,  the  suspicious 
concealment  of  the  details  of  the  business,  together 
with  a  few  doubted  investments,  were  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  from  Germany  of  two  large  American  life  in- 
surance companies.  The  latter  fact,  indicating  that 
our  authorities  guard  the  interests  of  their  citisens  with 
less  care  than  is  customary  abroad,  together  with  the 
more  recent  developments,  have  combined  to  create  a 
distrust  against  our  companies,  not  alone  among  present 
polic3'-holders,  whose  confidence  has  been  rudely  Bhakfittf 
but  also  among  those  who  would  otherwise liaTe  baoonie 
policy-holders.  Savings  diverted  from  lif^  insarMiOd 
companies  l)egin  to  flow  into  banks  and  real  estatoi 
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K*W   eONTIDENGE    IfAY    BE    BESTOBED. 

A  shrinkage  in  business  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  "  hard  times  "  of  the  seventies 
is  threatened  at  this  moment,  and  may  only  be 
averted,  in  Mr.  Windmiiller's  opinion,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  companies : 

1.  Sell  stocks  and  securities  the  values  of  which 
fluctuate,  investing  proceeds  in  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved city  realty  for  two-thirds  of  its  marketable  value. 
Savings  of  the  thrifty  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  speculation. 

2.  Dispose  of  superfluous  b.uildings  acquired  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  advertise  business,  and  invest 


likewise.  Policy-holders  care  for  absolute  safety  more 
than  for  marble  halls. 

8.  Cut  down  salaries  and  other  expenses.  The  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Equitable  do  not  go  far  enough ;  re- 
trenchment should  be  instituted  by  every  other  company 
which  does  not  want  to  become  the  target  of  criticism. 

Owners  of  mutual  policies  are  entitled  to  a  yearly 
statement  of  the  details  and  results  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  interested,  just  as  much  as  holders  of 
stock  in  banks,  railroads,  and  industrials.  Managers 
who  find  a  disclosure  of  these  details  distasteful  should 
quit  the  business. 

Mr.  Windmiiller  declares  that  the  credulity 
of  the  public  has  really  been  responsible  for 
the  extensive  sale  of  the  more  costly  forms  of 
policies. 


THE  MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 


A  GREAT  many  curious  as  well  as  interest- 
ing facts  are  disclosed  in  a  resumS  con- 
tributed under  the  above  title  to  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Handerson.  The 
paper  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  twelfth  census,  which  are  limited 
to  what  is  called  the  registration  area.  This  in- 
cludes nine  only  of  the  forty-five  States, — to  wit, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
— and  153  "registration  cities"  not  situated  in 
the  States  mentioned.  According  to  the  "  Ab- 
stract of  the  twelfth  census,"  these  are  all  the 
States  and  all  the  cities  having  at  least  8,000  in- 
habitants for  which  the  registration  of  deaths 
under  local  laws  and  ordinances  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  accu7*ate  for  use  by  the  census  office. 
Tho  necessity  for  the  limitation  of  the  statis- 
tics of  mortality  to  a  comparatively  small  area 
(less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
continental  United  States)  gives  to  the  figures 
an  unavoidably  local  color,  since  seven  of  the 
nine  States  mentioned  above  are  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  one  only — Micliigan — 
in  the  north  central  division,  and  the  District  of 
('olumbia  alone  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 
The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  diseases  and 
the  mortality  of  the  country  is  thus  excluded 
almost  entirely  from  consideration.  As  Dr. 
Handerson  points  out,  it  is  true  that  this  par- 
tial view  is  in  a  measure  corrected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vital  statistics  of  153  cities  not 
located  in  the  registration  States,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the 
country.  Yet  this  correction  itself  thus  takes 
on  an  exclusively  urban  character,  which  again 
distorts  the  evidence  of  the  true  condition  of  the 


divisions  represented  only  by  a  few  cities  within 
their  territory.  The  State  of  Louisana,  e.g.,  is 
represented  only  by  New  Orleans,  with  a  death 
rate  of  28.9  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  Shreve- 
port  (apparently  the  charnel-house  of  the  United 
States)  with  the  frightful  mortality  of  45.5  per 
1,000. 

While  Dr.  Handerson  deplored  the  imperfec- 
tions thus  noticed,  he  was  compelled  to  recognize 
their  necessity  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
therefore  employed  the  figures  furnished  with 
rigid  caution  and  circumspection  in  their  ap- 
plication to  communities  other  than  those  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion included  in  the  "  registration  area  "  of  the 
census  is  28,807,269,  or  about  38  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
in  the  year  1900. 

A  study  of  the  mortality  statistics  given  under 
"  Deaths  and  Death  Rates  from  Certain  Causes, 
for  the  Registration  Area,  1900  and  1890,"  re- 
veals the  following  important  facts  : 

The  death  rate  from  pneumonia,  186.9  per 
100,000  in  1890.  increased  in  1900  to  191.9  per 
100,000. 

The  death  rate  from  consumption,  which  in 
1890  aggregated  245.4  per  100,000,  shows  in 
1900  the  flattering  decrease  to  190.5  per  100,000. 
So  far  as  they  go,  these  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  recent  campaign  of  popular  instruction 
as  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  greatest 
scourge  of  our  race  is  bearing  abundant  fruit  in 
a  greatly  decreased  mortality. 

The  mortality  from  apoplexy,  49  per  100,000 
in  1890,  is  increased  in  1900  to  66.6  per  100,000. 
"  Manifestly  the  notorious  strenuosity  of  Amer- 
ican life,"  Dr.  Handerson  observes,  "has  not 
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yet  been  materially  tempered  by  the  peaceful 
influence  of  Pastor  Wagner." 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria,  70.1  per  100,- 
000  in  1890,  is  cut  nearly  in  two  by  the  reduced 
mortality  of  35.4  in  1900. 

Typhoid  fever  in  1890  caused  the  death  of 
46.3  persons  per  100,000,  figures  that  are  hap- 
pily reduced  to  33.8  in  1900. 

Railroad  accidents  in  1890  destroyed  14  in 
each  100,000  of  our  population,  a  rate  that  was 
reduced  to  13.2  in  1900. 

The  mortality  from  cholera  infantum  de- 
creased from  79.7  per  100,000  in  1890  to  47.8 
in  1900, — one  of  the  most  beneficent  advances 
recorded  in  the  tables. 

Cancer,  hete  noir  of  both  physician  and  sur- 
geon, apparently  increased  its  mortality  from 
47.9  to  60  per  100,000  in  1900. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  registration  area, 
Michigan  leads  with  a  general  mortality  of  only 
13.9  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  closes  the  list  with  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  22.8  per  1,000.  How  very  sensi- 
tive the  figures  are  to  the  presence  of  a  consid- 
erable negro  contingent  is  well  shown  in  the 
rate  last  mentioned.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  negro  population  of  31.1  percent.,  ex- 
hibits a  total  mortality  of  22.8  per  1,000,  of 
which  the  white  population  is  responsible  for  a 
rate  of  only  19.1  and  the  negro  for  a  rate 
of  31  per  1,000. 


The  lowest  general  death  rate  recorded  in  the 
tables  of  the  registration  area  is  9.1  per  1,000, 
which  figures  are  credited  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  highest 
rate  is  45.5  per  1,000,  charged  to  Shreveport, 
La.,  with  a  population  of  only  16,000. 

Of  the  individual  registration  States.  Michigan 
again  leads  the  way  with  a  mortality  of  121.3 
per  1,000  of  children  under  one  year  of  age,  and 
36  per  1,000  of  children  under  five.  Vermont 
is,  at  least,  a  close  second,  with  figures  of  122.1 
for  children  under  one  year,  and  actually  takes 
the  first  place  for  children  under  five  years  with 
a  rate  of  34.4  per  thousand.  The  District  of 
Columbia  again  closes  the  list  with  figures  of 
274.5  and  81  for  the  two  respective  ages. 

Of  the  registration  cities,  Helena,  Mont.,  with 
a  population  of  10,770,  carries  the  banner  with 
the  minimum  rate  of  52.6  for  children  under 
one  year  of  age,  while  Charleston,  S.  C,  must 
bear  the  unenviable  reputation  of  the  leader  in 
this  modern  slaughter  of  the  innocents  with  a 
maximum  rate  of  419.5  for  children  of  the  same 
age.  Of  course,  the  shadow  of  the  negro  is 
again  reflected  in  this  terrible  maximum. 

Popularly,  mortality  statistics  are  supposed 
to  be  dry  reading.  The  reader  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  third  edition  of  "The  Abstract  of 
the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  of 
1900  "  has  been  unexpectedly  great. 


THE  RAILROAD  RATE. 


THE  railroad  question  is  a  close  s<*cond  to  the 
insurance  question  in  public  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  country  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  great  debate  in  Congress,  and  no  op- 
portunity to  provide  ammunition  for  the  debaters 
is  permitted  to  pass  unimproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  discussion 
is  made  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  The  Railroad  Rate  :  A  Study  in 
Commercial  Autocracy,"  which  appears  in  the 
November  McClnres.  In  this  article  Mr.  Baker 
describes  the  existing  rate  situation  in  this 
country  in  its  bearings  on  the  development  of 
different  geographical  sections.  lie  shows,  for 
example,  how  the  dairy  interests  of  the  mid- 
dle West  have  prospered  at  the  expense  of  New 
York  farmers,  largely  through  the  operation  of 
freight  tariffs.  He  also  shows  the  tremendous 
importance  of  freight  classifications  in  determin- 
ing the  success  or  failure  of  a  given  industry. 

Mr.  Baker  makes  it  clear  that  the  small  ship- 
pers and  consumers  who  pay  the  small  freights 


have  to  make  up  for  all  the  low  rates  granted  to 
the  big  shipper.  In  that  way  the  great  public 
contribut(is  to  its  own  exploitation  by  the  allied 
railroad  and  industrial  interests. 

THE    RAILROAD    THE    TOOL    OF    INDU8TBT. 

The  importance  of  the  railroad  in  our  indus- 
trial life  is  well  defined  by  Mr.  Baker. 

It  is  the  regulator  of  business.  It  holds  the  scales  of 
destiny.  It  decides  where  cities  shall  be  located^  and 
liow  fast  they  shall  grow  ;  it  marks  out  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  wheat  and  corn  areas  ;  it  sets  boundaries  for  the 
business  of  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  as  against  those 
of  Pennsylvania ;  it  marks  deAnitely  how  far  the  lum- 
ber of  Washington  shall  go;  it  decides  whether  flour 
shall  be  manufactured  in  Minneapolis  or  Buffalo,  and 
whether  the  chief  export  business  in  grain  shall  be 
done  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

THE  WORKINGS  OF  RAILROAD  MONOPOLY. 

And  the  great  fact  arising  out  of  these  conditions, 
the  overwhelming  fact,  is  that  these  enormous  powera, 
the  control  of  the  very  instmment  of  business  destiny, 
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is  in  the  hands  of  &  camporativel;  few  private  citizens 
who  are  handling  the  tool,  not  to  btilld  up  the  nation 
propert{f,  not  lo  do  real  justice  as  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  or  between  Rocketeller  and  the  Independent 
reBoer,  or  between  wheat  and  flour  ;  not  to  make  the 
rate  system  simple  and  time-saving,  but  loflXl  tlietr  own 
pocket*  in  as  short  a  time  as  posHible.  Hilt  ea;s  thai 
the  State  of  Washington  shall  grow,  Tuttle  says  thai 
Pittsburg  shall  not  grow,  the  Western  railroads  say 
that  Chicago  aod  Khushs  City  shall  bntcher  the  beef, 
Eastern  roods  allow  Rockefeller  to  dominate  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  become  dangerously  rich.  It  is  terrible 
power  to  place  in  the  handji  of  a  tew  men,— fewer  every 
year,— about  ten  men,  now,  sitting  in  Wall  Street. 
"Bailroad  property  is  the  one  liLud  of  property  which 
determines  what  tribute  every  other  kind  ot  property 
shall  pay  to  it." 

When  a  shipper  or  a  citizen  who  thinks  he  is 
wronged  attempts  to  get  relief,  he  must  submit  his 
case,  not  to  nn  impartial  tribunal,  hut  lo  hl»  iidvcrgaru 
inthccase.  What  justice  can  he  hoped  for?  Heispoor, 
he  does  not  understand  railroad  conditions,  he  does  uot 
dare,  single-handed,  to  make  a  flght  tor  the  wiiole  com- 
munity and  take  a  chance  of  earning  the  further  enmity 
of  the  railroad :  his  adversary  is  rich,  employs  the  best 
l^al  talent,  is  intrenched  in  power.  Out  ot  liopeles.*- 
ness  of  justice  has  arisen  the  present  widespread  de- 
mand, voiced  by  President  Roosevelt,  for  some  tribunal 
which  is  at  once  impartial  and  powerful  enough  to  do 
justice  as  between  the  Railroad  and  the  Citizen.  The  peo- 
ple have  asked  that  the  Government,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  be  made  such  a  tribunal, 
— in  other  words,  that  in  case  of  dispute  over  a  rate  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  say,  once  tor  all, 
wliat  is  right  and  reasonable.  They  l>elieve  that  such 
great  power  is  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
than  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  This  demand  the 
railroad  owners  are  opposing  with  all  the  ability,  legal 
acumen,  money  power,  and  political  influence  tliat  they 


Rate-Makinff  by  Congress. 

■'  Somo  Legal  Aspects  of  Railroad  Rate-Mak- 
ing "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  t!ie  lion, 
Richard  Olney  iu  the  Xorth  American  Review  for 
October.  Ilia  argument  is  that  tlie  power  to 
determine  tlie  charges  for  transportation  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  ownership  of  the  transporta- 
tion business,  since  upon  tlie  exorcise  of  this 
[luwer  depend  the  profits  to  get  which  the  busi- 
ness is  undertaken,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Olney 
holds  that  the  transportation  busiDess  is  tike 
any  other,  and  that  "the  severance  of  the 
ownership  of  a  businees  from  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  returns  from  it.  being  impracticable 
in  point  of  fact,  is  to  be  deemed  also  impossible 
in  pnint  of  law." 

The  question  whether  government  rates  as 
prescrilied  arc  or  are  not  confiscatory  and  con- 
se()uently  illegal  is  a  judicial  question,  to  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  judiciary.  But  Mr.  Olney 
ai'gues  that  rates  reasonable  when  pi-escribed 
by  Congress  may  be  found  unreasonable  when 


examined  by  the  courts,  or  if  unreasonable  when 
enacted,  may  be  entirely  reasonable  by  the  time 
the  courts  are  called  upon  to  investigate  them. 
Yet  in  either  event  the  courts  are  limited  to 
action  upon  rates  already  cstalilishcd,  and  are 
without  power  to  decree  what  shall  be  rates  for 
the  futui-e.     Mr.  Olney  concludes  : 

As  only  the  courts,  after  hearing  the  parties,  can 
determine  whether  legislative  rates  are  reasonable  or 
UDreoaonable,  if  such  rates  are  made  effective  U[)on  en- 
actment and  the  carrier  adopts  them  and  they  are  after- 
ward adjudged  unreasoiiable,  the  result  is  that  property 
of  the  carrier  is  in  effect  taken  from  the  carrier  to  be- 
stow it  upon  the  shipper ;  if  such  legislative  rate«  made 
effective  upon  enactment  are  not  adopted  by  the  carrier 
and  are  afterward  adjudged  reasonal)le,  the  result  Is 
that  property  ot  the  shipper  is  in  effect'taken  (rom  him 
to  bestow  upon  the  carrier.  The  same  conflscatory  re- 
sult follows  In  each  cose,  because  in  the  one  the  carrier, 
and  la  the  other  the  shipper,  is  without  any  legal  re- 
dress for  the  wrong  suffered. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  settle  conclu- 
sively the  practical  impossibility  of  separating  the  own- 
ership of  the  transportation  htisiness  from  the  power  to 
fix  the  carrier's  charges ;  ot  permitting  private  pemoiui 
to  he  proprietors  ot  the  business,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vesting  in  government  th^  right  to  dictate  what  shall 
be  their  charges  and  their  returns  from  the  business. 

And,  as  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  violation  ot 
a  constitutional  limitation  the  substance  of  things  and 
not  the  shadow  is  token  into  account,  the  organic  in- 
ability of  the  national  government  to  own  and  run  the 
national  railroads  of  the  country  Includes  the  inability 
to  prescribe  their  charges,  the  right  to  fix  which  is  an 
inseparable  constituent  of  ownership. 
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CAN  PLANTS  FEEL? 


THIS  is  the  question  discussed  with  much 
knowledge  and  insight  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (London)  for  September  by  Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall.  He  begins  by  saying  that  in  exploring 
the  subtle  link  which  binds  together  the  living 
plant  and  the  living  animal  he  finds  that  the 
hard  lino  of  demarcation  which  once  exist- 
ed between  plants  and  animals  is  now  broken 
down.  There  is  now  no  break  in  continuity  of 
kind,  only  variation  of  position  in  nature's 
scheme  of  life.  The  contention  that  plants  are 
actually  endowed  with  sensation  has,  ho  says, 
been  considerably  furthered  of  late  by  Professor 
Haberlandt's  researches.  He  claims  to  have 
found  definite  organs  of  sense  among  the  higher 
flowering  plants.  He  deals,  of  course,  with  the 
l)urely  physiological  side  of  sensation,  and  leaves 
alone  the  psychical  side.  Tiie  sense  organs  pos- 
sessed by  plants  are  of  four  kinds, — sensitive 
spots,  sensitive  papilla),  sensitive  hairs,  and  sen- 
sitive bristles.  The  sensitive  spots  are  notably 
found  on  the  tips  of  tendrils,  those  of  the  pas- 
sion flower  being  prov(;d  by  C'harles  Darwin  to 
be  exquisitely  sensitive. 

THK    SINDKW. 

In  the  little  carnivorous  plant  called  the  sun- 
dew, founil  in  boggy  i)laces  on  the  Welsh  and 
other  hills — 

each  leaf  is  covered  with  crimson  hairs,  and  since 
each  hair  has  a  swollen  head,  the  green  leaf  looks  as 
though  it  were  stuck  all  over  with  very  fine  red  pins 
of  various  sizes, — perhaps  some  two  hundred  on  each 
leaf.  Now,  these  little  tentacles,  for  such  they  are, 
are  supremely  sensitive,  owing  to  their  glandular  heads 
iKiing  richly  i)rovided  with  the  sensitive  spots  already 
si)okiMi  of.  If  by  chance  a  flying  or  creeping  insect 
alighs  upon  a  le«af,  those  hairs  immediately  begin  to 
move  and  close  over  it,  the  victim  meanwliile  being 
held  down  by  a  gummy  substance  on  the  leaf  until  it 
is  .squeezed  to  death. 

But  the  curious  part  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
tenUicles  is  that  they  appear  to  l)e  able  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  tlie  object  which  touches  them.  Thu.s,  if 
raindrops  fall  upon  them  they  are  unresponsive.  If  a 
piece  of  coal  and  a  piece  of  beefsteak  of  equal  weight 
be  laid  upon  two  leaves  simultaneously,  they  will  both 
begin  to  close  at  once.  But  in  the  case  of  the  beefsteak 
they  will  take  perhaps  six  minutes  to  complete  the  clos- 
ing, and  remain  closed  for  days  until  they  have  absorbed 
it ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  coal  they  close  slowly  and 


dubiously,  and  it  may  be  three  or  four  hoars  before 
they  grasp  it. 

The  tentacles  of  the  sundew  have  actually  a 
finer  susceptibility  to  external  stimulus  than  we 
liave.  It  can  feel  a  particle  of  fine  human  hair 
less  than  1-25  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  if  laid 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  would  create  no  con- 
sciousness of  its  presence  in  us. 

VENUS'    FLY-TRAP. 

Another  carnivorous  plant,  however,  surpasses 
the  sundew. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  whole 
of  the  animal  world  even  there  is  a  more  perfectly  con- 
stituted organ  of  touch  than  is  found  in  the  dionea,  a 
plant  popularly  known  as  Venus'  fly-trap.  This  plant 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  plant  world,  and  onlj' 
grows  native  in  the  peat- bogs  on  a  narrow  strip  of  coun- 
try  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  The  peculiari- 
ty of  the  plant  lies  in  its  leaves,  for  the  leaf  stalk  has 
become  flattened  out  so  as  to  be  leaf-like,  while  the 
blade  proper  is  edged  with  teeth,  and  has,  moreover,  six 
sharp  little  bristles  standing  straight  upon  the  surface, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  Now,  these  bristles 
are  the  sense  organs.  Touch  one  ever  so  lightly,  and 
the  halves  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  are  placed  close 
up  together  abruptly,  **  just  like  the  slamming  to  of  a 
volume,"  says  one  observer,  the  midrib  serving  as  hinge. 
while  the  teeth  at  the  edges  interlock  like  c]aspe«l 
fingers. 

THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM    OF    PLANTS. 

Each  of  these  bristles  is  ma<le  np  of  long 
cells  filled  with  the  jelly  of  life  (protoplasm). 
After  describing  tlie  sensitive  plant  the  Mimosa 
pudica,  the  writer  says  : 

It  appears,  then,  that  plants  are  not  only  sensitive  to' 
conUict,  and  have  special  sense  organs,  but  they  are 
also  able  to  transmit  a  stimulus  from  one  part  of  their 
structure  to  another,  as  when  the  whole  leaf  of  dionea 
closes  because  one  bristle  is  touched,  or  when  all  the 
leaves  of  mimosa  droop  because  one  is  stimulated. 
Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  this  stimulus  travels. 

His  answer  is,  by  tlie  continuity  of  proto- 
plasm, the  complete  inner  structure  of  which 
the  plant  possesses  hidden  within  its  outer  walls. 
This  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  plant.  Ho 
concludes  : 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  impossible  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  plants  as  sentient  beings,  or  to 
deny  that  they  are  capable  of  experiencing  sensationa. 
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PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND   QUARTERLIES. 


Social  and  Political  Questions  of  the  Hour. 

— Besides  the  articles  ou  insurance  to  which  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  the  current  magazines  have  their  usual  com- 
plement of  discussion  and  exposition  in  the  field  of  ai>- 
plied  economics.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November 
leads  off  with  articles  on  ^'  Immigration  and  the  South," 
by  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward  ;  "Recent  Progress  in  the 
Study  of  Domestic  Science,"  by  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
and  "How  Satistics  Are  Manufactured,"  by  William  H. 
Allen.— In  Scribner%  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughliu  gives 
expression  to  "  The  Hope  for  Labor  Unions,"  which  he 
conceives  to  lie  in  the  policy  of  productivity,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  present  unionist  principle  of  a  limita- 
tion of  competitors.  He  believes  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  would  result  in  higher  wages  and  in  perma- 
nent progress. — "A  Music-School  Settlement"  is  de- 
scribed in  Jfarper'«  by  Philip  V.  Mighels.  This  school 
of  music  for  the  children  of  New  York's  great  East  Side 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  agencies  for  social  uplift 
now  at  work  in  the  metropolis. — In  the  CosmapoUtanj 
Henry  Watterson  describes  "European  Society  Con- 
trasted with  Ours."— In  Tom  Watson'a  Magazine,  Jo- 
seph H.  Parsons  writes  on  "The  Status  of  the  Negro," 
setting  forth  the  usual  Southern  view  of  the  negro's  place 
in  the  social  order  and  citing  much  Northern  precedent 
to  sustain  his  position. — "Social  Work:  A  New  Pro- 
fession," is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Robert  A.  Woods, 
of  South  End  House,  Boston,  in  the  Interna  lion  nlJonr- 
iml  of  Ethics  for  the  current  quarter. — Prof.  John  Cum- 
mings  writesin  the  Jon  nirt?  of  Po?/f/c«?  Economy  (Cni- 
versity  of  Chicago)  of  "The Chicago  Teamsters'  Strike  : 
A  Study  in  Industrial  Democracy." — Municipal  owner- 
ship is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  especially  in  some 
of  the  special  quarterlies  and  reviews.  In  the  Inter- 
national Quarterly  (Sew  .York\  "Public  Ownership 
in  New  York"  is  discussed  by  Edward  B.  Whitney, 
"The  Light  and  Water  Services  of  New  York  by  ex- 
Commissioner  Robert  Grier  Monroe, and  "The Chicago 
Traction  Question"  by  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Prof. 
Hugo  R.  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  a,  study  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain.  His  conclu- 
sions are  unfavorable  to  experiments  in  this  based  on 
British  experience. 

Current  History  in  the  Magazines. — Aside  from 
the  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "Korea  and 
Manchuria  Under  the  New  Treaty,"  by  K.  Asakawa, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  feature  in  the  November  maga- 
zines which  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  recent  san- 
guinary conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan.  In  Ap' 
plcion'8  Dooklovers  Magazine  there  is  pul^lished  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Harold  Bolce,  entitled 
"Japan,  Our  New  Rival  in  the  East."  These  articles 
are  to  deal  with  the  future  of  our  commerce  with  the 
Orient  in  the  light  of  the  new  era  for  Japan,  dating 
from  the  conclusion  of  her  war  with  Russia.    The  au- 


thor, Mr.  Bolce,  is  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  the  information  that  he  gives 
in  his  magazine  articles  was  obtained  during  a  recent 
trip  to  China  and  Japan  taken  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose.—In  the  Century,  that  great  engineering  enter- 
prise of  our  government,  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the 
subject  of  an  extremely  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons,  one  of  the  consulting  engineers. 
Mr.  Parsons  discusses  the  more  important  problems 
confronting  the  engineers  at  the  out.<%et,  especially  the 
Chagres  River,  the  Culebra  cut,  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion, and  the  vexed  question  of  sea-level  or  locks. — In 
the  Cosmopolitan,  the  opposing  views  regarding  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  France  are  repre- 
sented by  M.  Cl^menceau,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  who  sets  forth 
the  orthodox,  conservative  view. — In  Harper^s,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Nevinson  continues  his  exposures  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  of  to-day. — "Open  Korea  by  Rail"  is 
the  subject  of  a  well-informed  paper  by  Homer  B.  Hul- 
bert  in  the  World's  Work.— Br.  Jean  B.  Charcot  gives, 
in  Harper's,  the  second  installment  of  his  account  of  re- 
cent Antarctic  explorations. — A  French  naval  officer's 
amusing  comments  on  the  recent  festivities  in  England 
in  honor  of  the  French  fleet  are  embodied  in  a  brief  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Orand  3£a{iazine  (London).  i 

Nature  Notes.— Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin  contributes 
to  the  Novemljer  Atlantic  one  of  his  characteristic 
essays  on  "The  Country  in  November." — The  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Country  Calendar  gives  the  results 
of  a  long  series  of  observations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
of  Clark  University,  on  the  drumming  grouse,  accom- 
panied by  some  remarkable  photographs  of  a  grouse 
cock  in  the  acts  of  "strutting  and  drumming."  Pro- 
fessor Hodge  has  reared  grouse  from  the  egg  in  order  to 
observe  the  drumming  process,  and  he  concludes  that 
this  peculiar  sound  called  "drumming"  is  made  solely 
by  the  bird's  wings  striking  the  feather  cushions  of  the 
sides,  that  it  is  purely  a  mate-call,  and  that  the  reac- 
tion is  definitely  inherited.—"  The  Tax  We  Pay  to  In- 
sects "  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  by  Clifford 
Howard  to  Appleton's  Booklovers  Ma{faztne  which 
verges  on  the  sensational.  This  writer  declares  that  if 
the  destructive  insects  of  the  world  were  to  increase 
tenfold  in  any  one  year  the  human  race  would  go  out 
of  existence.— Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  writes  in  Harper's  on 
"Insect  Herds  and  Herders,"  describing  many  curious 
customs  of  ants  and  other  social  insects. — ^President 
Roosevelt  relates,  in  Scrtbner's  Magazine^  his  wolf- 
hunting  experiences  in  Oklahoma  last  spring.  The 
President's  article  well  bears  out  the  characterization 
of  him  made  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  this  month's  Country 
Calendar  and  quoted  on  page  614  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  In  this,  as  in  many  previous  instances,  the 
President's  writing  shows  him  to  be  first  of  all  a 
naturalist.— It  has  been  sometime  since  a  month  has 
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gone  by  without  at  least  one  of  the  popular  magazines 
bringing  out  an  article  on  Burbank,  the  California 
plant  wizard.  For  this  month  the  contribution  is  by 
Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Apt  Topics. — Several  articles  this  month  are  of  ar- 
chitectural interest.  In  the  series  on  the  *'  Historic  Pal- 
aces of  Paris,"  in  the  Century  Magazine,  the  German 
embassy,  a  finished  example  of  the  Empire  style,  is  de- 
scribed this  mouth  by  Camille  Gronkowski. — In  Ajh 
pleton^s  Booklovers  Magazine,  Mr.  Christian  Brinton 
begins  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  recent  college 
architecture.    In  this  first  paper,  examples  from  Prince- 


ton and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  described. 
—In  "The  Story  of  American  Painting,"  which  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin  is  contributing  to  the  American  H- 
Itistrated  (formerly  LesUe^a  Moiithly),  the  third  paper 
of  the  series  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the  foreigpi  in* 
fiuence,  and  especially  with  the  careers  of  Hunt,  In- 
ness,  and  La  Farge.— H.  G.  D wight  contributes  to  ScrU>- 
ner^s  a  charming  article  entitled  "An  Impressionist's 
New  York,"  with  illustrations  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan. 
This  paper  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  transformation 
in  prosaic  materials  that  is  wrought  by  a  touch  of  artis- 
tic imagination.  It  suggests  comparisons  between  the 
American  metropolis  and  certain  foreign  cities. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


A  Moslem  Grievance.— Ameer  Ali,  late  judge  of 
the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centui'y  (London),  indulges  in  an  interesting  retrospect 
of  progress  in  India  since  the  Mutiny.  He  refei*s  with 
satisfaction  to  progress  in  finance,  in  revenue,  police, 
taxation,  and  in  other  respect.s.  He  makes  suggestions 
for  the  future.  Among  these  are  denominational  uni- 
versities, where  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians 
could  be  educated  according  to  their  own  ethical  stand- 
ards. He  does  not  think  that  home  rule  is  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  but  urges  that  Englishmen 
should  expect  from  their  Hindu  fellow-subjects  more 
manly  comradeship.  The  special  grievance  to  which  tlie 
writer  refers  is  one  bearing  on  the  Moslem  community. 
It  rests  on  an  English  misconception  and  mistransla- 
tion of  the  word  "  wakf,"  which  is  taken  to  mean  char- 
ity. It  is  a  legal  fiction  whereby  Mohammedan  fami- 
lies have  tied  up  thei"  property  and  prevented  it  being 
divided  and  subdivided  among  a  number  of  others. 
These  family  benefactions  have,  however,  beensetaside, 
of  late,  by  English  law  courts,  and  the  ordinary  law  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  has  been  enforced.  Ameer  Ali 
&sks  the  legislature  to  validate  by  special  enactment 
this  particular  branch  of  the  Islamic  law. 

Protection  in  Germany. — Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson 
treats,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London),  of  the 
German  workingman  and  protection.  He  quotes  freely 
from  speeches  of  working-class  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag  and  elsewhere  to  show  the  uncompromising 
hostility  of  the  German  labor  party  to  protection  in 
any  form  or  degree.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
*'this  attitude  is  the  clear  and  unmistakable  result 
of  reasoned  conviction  and  of  practical  experience. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Socialists  held  an  openness 
of  mind  on  the  fiscal  question  which  would  have  de- 
lighted not  a  few  wavering  politicians  known  to  us  at 
home.  No  inherited  preconceptions  and  no  conviction 
of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  free  trade  prejudiced 
them  against  Prince  Bismarck's  departure  from  the  old 
tariff."  He  shows  how  hardly  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  has  affected  the  alreatly  meager  diet  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

H.  G.  WeHs  and  the  Sociologists.— Dr.  Crozier 
having  cliallenged  Mr.  Wells  to  say  what  he  has  added 
to  the  science  of  sociology,  Mr.  Wells,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (I^ondon)  for  October,  answers  at 
once,  and  finally,  **  Nothing."  He  goes  on  to  repeat  his 
thesis  that  the  so-called  science  of  sociology  is  not  a 
science  at  all ;  that  Comte,  Spencer,  Kidd,  and  Crozier 


have  furnished  interesting  intellectual  experiments  of 
extraordinarily  little  permanent  value,  and  that  the 
proper  method  of  approach  to  sociological  questions  is 
the  Utopian  way  of  Plato,  Moore,  and  Bacon.  He  con- 
tinues :  *'  Dr.  Crozier  says  chiefiy  that  I  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer.  There  is  no 
denying  I  do  that,  and  no  doubt  it  will  seem  very  shock- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers.  But  it  will  not  continue 
t-o  be  shocking.  Both  these  remarkable  products  of  the 
nineteenth  century  justify  me  by  example;  they  were 
ridiculously  disdainful  of  Plato ;  and  Herbert  Spencer 
quite  preposterously  refused  to  read  Kant.  The  world 
at  large  has  still  to  realize  how  wordy  and  shallow  both 
these  writers  were,  and  the  sooner  it  is  shocked  into 
that  realization  the  l)etter.  I  grew  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  reputations,  and  I  have  had  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  my  type  and  class  in  repudiating  them. 
But  who  could  turn  repeatedly,  as  I  had  to  do,  from 
the  lean  pretentious  emptiness  of  Spencer  to  the  con- 
crete richness,  the  proliferating  suggestions,  of  Plato 
and  not  ))e  forced  at  last  to  that  admission  f  I  shall 
count  myself  fortunate  if  it  is  given  me  in  any  measure 
to  help  rescue  sociological  questions,  the  only  questions 
that  really  interest  adult  human  beings,  from  the  sea 
of  abstractions,  from  the  seas  of  thinnest  intellectual 
gruel,  under  which  the  nineteenth  century,  so  busy  and 
preoccupied  alK)ut  so  many  things,  permitted  them  to 
Ix*  submerged." 

Byzantine  Craftsmanship.— Mr.  Edwin  F.  Rey- 
nolds begins,  in  the  Art  Journal  (London)  for  October, 
a  paper  on  Byzantine  craftsmanship.  He  writes :  **  The 
Byzantine  craftsman  came  of  Greek  blood,  and  his  nat- 
ural subtlety  of  discrimination  supplied  precisely  that 
quality  which  had  lx>en  lacking  in  the  more  practical 
and  prosaic  Roman  character.... It  is  a  curious  irony 
of  history  that  the  Greek  spirit  should  have  removed 
that  burden  of  Greek  forms  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed the  art  of  Rome;  and  the  thought  naturally 
turns  to  compare  that  early  art  which  raised  the  per- 
fection of  the  Parthenon  with  that  later  art  which  in- 
spired the  splendor  of  St.  Sophia.  But  the  ByianUne 
Empire  was  more  complex  in  racial  character  than  a 
mere  fusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  elements.  It  included 
within  its  borders  much  of  western  Asia,  and  a  tinge 
of  Oriental  feeling  runs  through  the  warp  and  woof  of 
its  art  like  a'brightly  colored  thread." 

Morocco  a  New  Field  for  German  Enterprise. 

—In  the  Deutsche  Rnndsvhau,  Theodor  Fischer,  in  an 
article  entitle<l  ''The  Economic  Significance  of  Mo- 
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rocco,^  discusses  the  future  possibilities  of  Morocco 
from  the  German  point  of  view.  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
past  five  or  six  years  Grermany  has  been  recognizing  the 
economic  significance  of  Morocco,  and  he  thinks  the  new 
understanding  between  France  and  Germany  promises 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  that  country.  In  his  view, 
German  enterprise  has  a  rich  future  in  store,  though 
the  initial  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  opening  up  the 
country  are  very  considerable.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  Morocco,  the  writer  thinks  they  will  prove  of 
immense  commercial  value.  The  sea  fisheries  are  at 
present  neglected,  save  for  German  enterprise.  The 
rivers  are  known  to  contain  excellent  fish,  but  the  fish 
is  at  present  little  used.  Certain  regions  are  most  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  and  the  writer  recommends  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain  and  cotton,  but  even  there  artificial 
irrigation  would  be  necessary.  So  far,  practically  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Morocco.  The 
trade  statistics  are  not  very  reliable,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  it  is  stated  that  England  has  48  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  France  comes  next  with  21  per 
cent.,  and  then  Germany  with  15  per  cent.  Germany 
will  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  England  and 
France.  The  chief  advantages  which  England  enjoys 
are  the  cotton  industry  and  her  convenient  position  at 
Gibraltar.  Tea,  the  hational  drink,  is  also  entirely  in 
English  hands.  France  supplies  nearly  all  the  sugar, 
and  all  German  attempts  with  sugar  have  hitherto 
failed.  Only  Belgium  may  be  said  to  compete  with 
France  for  the  trade  in  this  commodity.  The  Germans 
have  introduced  woolen  goods,  coffee,  metal  wares, 
chemicals,  paper,  etc.,  and  though  German  trade  with 
Morocco  is  more  important  than  the  German  trade  with 
East  Africa,  it  is  as  yet  nothing  compared  with  the  fu- 
ture it  may  have  in  store. 

Andrew  Carnegie  '  Su^^ests  a  New  Triple 
Alliance. — An  appeal  to  Frenchmen  for  a  "  Franco- 
English-American  Trinity,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  ap- 
pears in  the  &cho  de  Paris.  After  outlining  what  he 
regards  as  the  international  missions  of  England  and 
France,  Mr.  Carnegie  says :  ^'  England  peoples  distant 
climes ;  France  beautifies  her  own  clime  like  a  garden. 
The  first  ships  away  a  prodigious  quantity  of  articles 
of  practical  utility  ;  the  second  supplies  the  world  with 
a  thousand  and  one  delicate  and  inimitable  things. 
England  and  France  are  the  complements  of  each 
other,  not  the  rivals.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  both 
in  the  world,  but  the  possibility  of  confiict  between 
them  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Each  fills  a  different 
sphere.  Eaich  can  sincerely  desire  the  advancement  of 
the  other.  In  short,  the  two  antagonistic  powers,  es- 
caping from  the  thraldom  of  nightmares  and  hatred, 
perceive  that  it  is  their  interest  henceforth  to  esteem 
each  other  and  to  live  like  good  neighbors.  .  .  .  The 
United  States,  as  the  son  of  England  and  the  godson  of 
France,  holds  these  two  countries  by  close  bonds.  Does 
one  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  good-fellowship  that 
has  been  established  between  France  and  England  has 
warmly  interested  the  American  republic?  There  is 
not  a  student  of  economics,  not  a  politician,  who  has 
not  made  it  the  object  of  his  meditations.  The  bare 
possibility  of  hostilities  between  America  and  France 
holds,  for  the  future,  no  place  in  our  range  of  vision. 
The  shades  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  would  turn 
such  a  picture  into  a  crime.  Whatever  comes,  what- 
ever differences  may  arise  between  us,  will  be  settled 
in  a  friendly  way.  .  .  .  While  France  and  England  are 


•becoming  reconciled,  the  United  States  and  England 
will  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them,  thanks  to 
the  good  influence  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  .  .  .  Behold,  then,  the  establishment  of 
a  trinity  of  -world-dominating  nations,  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  safeguarding  a  lasting  peace  on  the  most  sim- 
ple basis — a  diversity  of  paths  as  distinct  as  their 
geographical  situation  and  their  ethical  genius.  You 
may  add  to  that  the  similarity  of  their  institutions, 
based,  as  they  are,  upon  this  identical  principle, — the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  This  trinity  is  made  up  of  two  republics  with- 
out crowns  and  of  one  crowned  republic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  three  sister  republics  existing  in  the 
shadow  of  hereditary  dynastic  fantasies  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  autocratic  minority's  tyranny. 
This  community  of  fate  ought  to  serve  them  most 
strongly  in  the  steady  development  of  their  fortune. 
And  the  day  will  come  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  a  decisive  influence  might  and  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  concerted  action  of  the  three  brother 
peoples.'' 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  China.— In  La  RevuCy 
Paul  d'Enjoy  concludes  his  articles  on  the  marriage 
laws  of  China,  which  appear  to  resemble  those  of  Japan 
very  much.  The  last  installment  deals  with  divorce. 
Repudiation  of  the  legal  wife  by  the  husband  may  be 
exercised  in  case  of  sterility,  misconduct,  lack  of  re- 
spect toward  the  husband's  parents,  slander,  theft,  or 
jealousy.  A  divorced  woman  is  free  to  marry  again. 
She  may  also  appeal  to  the  mandarin  of  the  place  against 
the  decision  if  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  authority  or 
violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  who 
may  be  punished  with  eighty  stripes  and  compelled  to 
take  back  his  wife.  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  takes 
place  for  incompatibility  of  temperament,  and  when 
the  husband  and  wife  both  desire  a  separation.  Op- 
tional divorce  takes  place  when  the  husband  or  the 
legal  wife  leaves  the  conjugal  home.  The  legal  wife 
who  leaves  the  conjugal  home  commits  a  fault  which  is 
punished  by  a  hundred  stripes.  In  this  case  the  hus- 
band has  the  right  either  to  take  her  back  or  to  take 
advantage  of  divorce  to  separate  from  her.  He  may 
also  give  her  in  marriage  to  any  one  he  pleases.  The 
woman  who  marries  again  of  her  own  accord,  after  her 
flight  and  before  divorce,  is  punished  by  strangulation, 
— the  punishment  reserved  for  the  adulteress.  When  it 
is  the  husband  who  has  deserted  the  conjugal  home,  the 
legal  wife  must  wait  till  three  years  have  passed  with- 
out news  of  him  before  she  can  divorce  him,  and  this 
divorce  must  be  authorized  by  the  mandarin.  The 
woman  may  then  marry  again.  If  the  legal  wife  does 
not  wait  for  three  years,  but  also  leaves  the  conjugal 
home,  she  receives  eighty  stripes,  and  if  she  marries 
again,  a  hundred  stripes.  Divorce  is  compulsory  for 
adultery,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  for  blows  inflicted  by 
the  wife  on  her  husband,  or  for  blows  inflicted  by  the 
husband  on  the  wife,  when  serious  wounds  or  perma- 
nent injuries  have  been  the  result,  such  as  fractures, 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  of  a  limb. 

The  Make-Up  of  Drinking  Water.— Few  of  the 
nutritive  elements  within  our  reach  answer  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  alimentation,  and  still  fewer  are  favorably 
received  by  the  digestive  organs.  Chemically  pure 
water,  as  furnished  by  the  most  careful  distillation,  is 
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far  from  being  au  agreeable  drink ;  and  as  much  may 
be  said  of  rain  water  and  wate^  boiled  until  it  is  hy- 
gienic,— the  water  thus  prepared  is  vapid,  even  when 
iced.  To  be  actually  potable,  says  a  scientific  writer  in 
the  Rcvuc  de  Belgique^  the  condensed  product  of  the 
clouds  ought  to  x)euetrate  the  earth  and  dissolve,  in  its 
passage,  certain  hciiltli-giving  siilts,  notably  carbonate 
of  lime  drawn  from  the  rock.  After  running  under 
ground  and  gathering  the  elements  necessary  to  man's 
growth  and  nourishment  there,  water  should  regain  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  Uike  in  a  charge  of  oxygen  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air.  Aeration 
cannot  be  too  great ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  demands  of 
the  human  body, — not  to  say  of  the  animal.  The  normal 
proportion  of  calcareous  principles  may  be  exceeded, 
or  saline  principles  may  be  mingleil  with  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  water  loses  its  hygienic  qualities  and 
becomes  nothing  but  a  medicinal  water.  But  the  real 
danger  is  tlie  contamination  due  to  the  atmosphere  or 
to  the  soil  through  which  the  water  runs, — soil  poisoned 
either  by  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The 
danger  from  microbes  is  still  greater.  Organic  (Ubris 
communicates  a  color  (generally  yellow  or  brown)  and 
a  more  or  le.ss  suspicious  oilor ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, infectious  germs  change  neither  the  color  nor  the 
taste  of  the  liquid.  Limi)id  and  to  all  appearances  ab- 
solutely pure  water  may  swarm  with  microbes,  and 
when  it  is  reduced  by  tests  its  precipitate  may  be  more 
fertile  than  the  slimy  ])ed  of  a  sewer.  Our  only  safe- 
guard against  such  danger  is  the  projected  optical  in- 
struments now  in  use  and  still  to  l)e  used,  aniline  re- 
actives,  careful  analyses  and  studied  cultures  of  the 
bacilli  as  yet  undiscovered  or  unrecognized.  We  shall 
Ik;  in  danger  until  vrv  know  all  the  bacilli  and  just 
wh(»re  to  find  them. 

KfTect  of  the  Russo- Japanese  War  on  Some 
Coiiiiiiercial  Prod uets.— Formosa  makes  Japan  the 
most  important  producer  of  camphor  in  the  far  Ktu^t, 
and  as  camphor  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  world's 
manipulation  of  picric  acid,  an  article  in  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  for  war,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand wiiy  Japan  holds  up  her  production,  says  the 
IlUistnition^  of  Paris.  Camphor  is  now  so  scarce  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  commercial  item.  The 
war  has  raised  the  price  of  another  product — the  l)ark 
of  the  black  alder,  an  article  valued  (aside  from  its 
medicinal  i>ropert  ies)  as  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder.  It  is  very  strong  and  tough,  and 
when  powdered  it  coar.**ely  divides  into  separated  fil»ers 
which  serve  as  supports  for  explosive  matters  (as  hair 
serves  in  making  plaster).  Having  been  i)owdered  in 
coarse  grains,  the  lil>ers  are  soaked  in  picric  acid  in  fu- 
sion, and  after  a  few  simple  operations  smokeless  pow- 
der is  produced.  Naturally,  the  Russians  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  bought  up  all  the  black  alder  bark  within 
reach,  an<l  Austria  is  now  the  only  place  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  procure  it  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary consumer. 

Disprovini;  an  Accepted  Theory. — The  Ras- 
scgtm  Kdzlojialc  (Florence)  mentions  in  a  scientific 
note  an  experiment  by  Lef^vra  which  goes  against  the 
accepted  belief  that  carbon  dioxide  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  green  plants.  He  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
growing  water  cress  under  a  l)ell  in  atmosphere  and  soil 
absolutely  devoid  of  carl)on  dioxide,  but  furnished  \*  ith 
suitable  hydro-carl)onate  substances. 


Swiss  Alcohol  Monopoly  Reduces  Drinking. — 

The  government  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Swit- 
zerland has  met  the  wishes  of  the  legislators,  says  the 
Russegrui  Nazionale  (Florence).  The  consumption  of 
alcohol  has  been  reduced  from  G.27  liters  to  about  four 
liters  per  head.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  of  the 
monopoly  is  given  to  the  cantons,  provided  they  devote 
it  to  measures  repressive  of  drunkenness.  The  cantons 
have  been  so  zealous  in  reform  that  they  have  spent 
this  tithe  and  more  in  the  work. 

A  Useful  New  Scientific  Instrument. — In    the 

I>opular  Spanish  magazine  Ilnjas  ScJectas  (Barcelona) 
is  a  description  of  a  most  useful  new  scientific -instru- 
ment invented  by  Prof.  Aurelio  de  Gasparis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  together  with  curious  photographs  of 
live  insects  obtained  by  its  aid.  The  instrument^  called 
a  bioscope,  might  be  likened  to  a  telescope  applied  to 
minute  objects.  It  is  a  microscope  of  great  focal  dis- 
tance. It  consists  of  a  tube  inclosing  a  system  of  ob- 
jectives absolutely  free  from  spheroidal  aberration,  pro- 
vided with  an  eye-piece  of  extensive  field  and  a  camera 
lucida  for  drawing  observed  objects.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  measuring-scales.  At  a  distance  of  fifty 
centimeters  (nineteen  inches)  the  instrument  gives  an 
object  the  appearance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
times  its  real  surface.  Through  it  one  may  observe  the 
actions  of  flies  and  spiders  in  their  deadly  struggles,  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  ants'  battles,  and  the  workings  of 
the  internal  organs  of  insects.  The  bioscope  isadapted, 
also,  to  physicians'  use  in  examining  the  larynx,  the  ears, 
or  other  faintly  illuminated  cavities,  making  more  ac- 
curate diagnoses  i)ossi)»h». 

The  Average  Heights  of  Kuropeans. — Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  anthropometric  commission  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  as  set  forth  in  the 
IUu8tnitio}\j  of  Paris,  following  are  the  average  heights 
of  the  difTerent  P^uropean  peoples.  The  meter,  it  will 
l)e  rememlxM'ed,  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  inches.  English 
and  Norwegian,  l.TO  meters  ;  Danish  and  Hollanders, 
1.07  meters;  Swiss,  Russians,  Belgians,  1.66  meters; 
Germans,  1.00  meters;  Italians,  Spanish,  French,  1.05 
meters  ;  Hungarians.  1.041)  meters. 

A  New  Treatment  for  Broken  Bones. — Dr.  J. 

L.  Champion niere,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
an  entirely  new  method  of  setting  broken  bones,  recent- 
ly declared  :  ''I  have  prove<l  that  the  ancient  principle 
of  immobility  in  fnictures  is  wrong.  Bones  do  not  es- 
cape the  law  common  to  all  the  elements  of  the  human 
organism.  Despite  their  rigidity,  they  need  movement, 
and  when  broken,  if  set,  they  must  have  movement  to 
reach  the  maximum  of  vitality  demanded  for  their  re- 
covery. After  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Dr.  ChampionniCire,  says  Henri  de  Parville,  writing  in 
the  AuiuiJt^s,  has  discovered  another  and  a  l)etter  way, 
comprising  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  of  the  fracture 
with  a  very  precisely  ordered  and  si)ecial  massage,  quite 
unlike  the  maneuvers  known  as  '*  massage"  by  profes- 
sional masseurs.  The  massage  recommended  is  rery 
gentle,  very  progressive,  an<l  very  systematic,  and  Its 
effect  is  not  painful  or  exciting,  but  anaesthetic  Com- 
bined with  niethodical  movement  of  the  broken  bones, 
it  brings  alK)ut  several  very  different  but  very  benefi* 
cent  results,  notably,  gain  in  time  in  the  formation  of 
tissue,  freedom  from  symptoms  of  atrophy,  and  a  nota- 
ble lessening  of  pain.    To  resume,  the  special  boneflts 
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uoted  by  the  discoverer  of  this  method  are, — first,  a  very 
considerable  abbreviation  of  the  duration  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  healing  of  the  lesion  or  lesions,  and  a 
rapid  suppression  of  pain,  even  when  t^e  fracture  in- 
volves the  joints  of  the  elbow,  the  superior  and  inferior 
fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  majority  of  fractures  of 
the  radius,  fracture  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  also  fractures 
of  the  clavicles,  scapula,  femur,  knee,  etc.  The  discov- 
ery is  important  by  the  fact  that  it  is  of  interest  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  invalids  demanding  treat- 
ment by  doctors,  one-fourth  being  the  proportion  of 
persons  suffering  from  fractures,  compound  or  other- 
wise. 

Proposes  an  Art  Exposition  in  Classic  Rome. — 

The  Nuova  Aiitologia  (Kome)  has  a  brief  article,  signed 
*'Faoldo,"  proposing  an  exposition  in  Rome  in  1911, 
coinciding  with  the  inauguration  of  the  colossal  monu- 
ment to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  so  many  years  in  build- 
ing. The  writer  says  Rome  could  not  hope  to  excel  in 
a  commercial  exposition,  but  should  make  one  purely 
artistic.  The  site,  he  affirms,,  should  include  the 
Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Aventine 
Hill  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  Gate.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
on  the  Aventine  should  give  way  to  gardens  surround- 
ing the  palaces  for  modern  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  cloisters  of  the  churches  of  St.  Saba,  St.  Alessio, 
and  St.  Sabina  would  serve  for  sacred  art.  Galleries 
for  ancient  art  should  rise  on  the  Aventine,  with  ter- 
races looking  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Alban  Hills.  All 
structures  should  bear  the  highest  artistic  impress  and 
Ije  ia  keeping  with  their  classic  surroundings.  Thus, 
it  would  be  fitting  to  have  a  monumental  portal  to  the 
Aventine,  a  boulevard  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
and  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  another  from  the  Circus 
to  the  Catacombs  and  the  Appian  tombs,  touching  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  Rightly  carried  out,  such  land- 
scape gardening  in  such  surroundings  would  remain 
forever  to  enhance  the  attraction  they  have  for  all  the 
world.  Two  things  are  necessary,  the  writer  says,  to 
make  it  feasible, — forty  million  francs  and  a  genius. 
The  money  might  be  raised,  in  view  of  the  almost  certain 
returns  from  tourist  visits.  The  genius  is  harder  to 
find,  but  not  impossible. 

The  Care  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  Europe.— In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Hojas  Selectas  (Barcelona)  by  Manuel  Car- 
re taro  it  is  stated  that  of  10,880  deaf-mutes  in  Spain 
only  414  are  receiving  instruction,  the  other  ten  thou- 
sand being  left  in  complete  idiocy.  There  are  only  871 
blind  being  educated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  Spanish 
Benedictine  monk,  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  in 
1584,  who  first  successfully  taught  deaf-mutes,  and  his 
successor,  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  published  the  firat  book 
on  the  subject,  in  1620.  From  a  table  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle it  is  shown  that  Germany  has  the  most  institutions 
for  these  unfortunates,  96,  with  the  United  States  next, 


with  73,  and  France  third,  with  70.  The  United  States 
has  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  Germany,  8,372  to 
4,133,  and  has  606  instructors,  as  against  Germany^s  563. 
In  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, Switzerland  leads  greatly,  having  24.52  per  10,- 
000,  while  the  other  countries  follow  thus :  Austria, 
13.45  fSweden,  11.80  ;  Russia,  9.90  ;  Norway,  9.81  ;  Ger- 
many, 9.66;  Ireland,  8.25;  Italy,  7.34;  Spain,  6.46; 
France,  6.26;  Denmark,  6.20;  England,  5.75,  and  Bel- 
gium, 4.39. 

Patriotism  in  French  Schools. — This  subject  is 
considered  at  length  by  Mr.  Georges  Goyau  in  two  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He 
tells  how  patriotism  is  regularly  taught  in  the  German 
schools.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  there  is  a  lesson  in 
"  Heimatkunde."  It  is  not  a  lesson  in  geography  or 
in  history,  and  yet  it  is  a  lesson  in  both,  and  something 
more.  The  German  school  is  national  by  tradition.  In 
Japan,  England,  and  the  United  States,  patriotism  as  a 
school  subject  is  a  novelty  of  recent  years.  According 
to  Paul  Bert  and  Jules  Ferry,  the  school  ought  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  army.  How  does  France 
stand  in  this  matter  ?  asks  Mr.  Goyau. 

Union  of  French  Socialist  Bodies.— In  a  long 
article  in  the  Dutch  review  Vragen  des  Tijds^  the  his- 
tory of  Socialist  groups  in  France  is  given.  The  Social- 
ists of  the  French  republic  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
one  great  association,  and  the  minor  clubs  and  societies 
will  vanish.  This,  say^s  the  writer,  is  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  leads  to  a  sketch  of  the  Blanquists  and 
other  groups  that  were  prominent  in  France  at  various 
times. 

The  International  Position  of  Italy.— The  anon- 
ymous political  contributor  of  the  Nuova  Antologia 
writes  in  a  very  pessimistic  mood  of  the  present  position 
of  Italy  in  regard  to  International  politics.  Italy,  he 
declares,  is  the  only  great  power  that  has  not  been  able 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  is 
directly  menaced  by  any  French  and  German  disagree- 
ment over  Morocco.  But  a  still  worse  danger  threatens 
her  in  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Germany,  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy  has  a  twofold 
traditional  basi.s, — alliance  with  Germany  over  Conti- 
nental questions,  and  a  friendly  understanding  with 
England  over  all  Mediterranean  matters. 

The  Late  Flowering  of  Music. — A  French  stu- 
dent, Arthur  Coquard,  who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  music,  contributes  a  brief  survey  on  the  subject 
to  the  Correspondant,  He  asserts  that  music  was  the 
flrat-born  of  the  arts,  and  he  asks  why  should  it  have 
been  the  last  to  bloom,  attaining  its  complete  develop- 
ment only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  whereas 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  even  painting  have  long  ago 
attained  perfection. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

ONE  of  the  few  really  rvniarkabte  books  ot  tlie  year 
is  Dr.  C.  G.  Schilling's  -  With  FloshliKht  and  Rl- 
Bt!"(HarperH),  edited  and  translated  fronitlieGermau  by 
Dr.  Henry  Zick  and  illustrated  from  photOKrupha  takeu 
by  the  author.  These  pictures  and  the  acconipauying 
text  all  have  to  do  with  wild-auimal  life  iu  Miuatorial 
Africa.  Many  of  the  photugrapbx  were  taken  by  flash- 
light, at  night.  They  hare  l:>een  reproduced  from  tlie 
original  plates  without  any  attempt  at  retouching. 
NaturaliEts  liave  said  ot  these  photographs  that  they 
reveal  to  us  the  most  iutimatelifeof  the  aninialB,  which 
no  human  eye  ha<]  ever  l>efore  witnesxeil.  Dr.  Schilling 
1h  himaelt  a  naturalist  ot  eminence,  and  his  conimentK 
on  the  habits  o(  the  wild  animals  which  he  studied  in 
the  Alricau  wilderness  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
lion,  the  elephant,  the  zebra,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus,  with  many  other  native  species,  have  Itr- 
come  to  him  lus  common  and  as  companionable  as  the 
gray  squirrels  are  with  uh. 

A  bit  of  description  of  personal  experiences  in  Jeru- 
salem and  throughout  the  Holy  I^and,  told  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  a  devout  wo- 
man of  artistic  Insight, 
is  Mme.  Ilyacinthe 
Ijoyson's  "To  Jerusa- 
lem through  the  Land 
of  Islam  "  (Open  Court 
Publishing  Company), 
e.  Loyjion  lived  and 


lo 


ed  and  v 


rked 


■H,  Chris- 
tians, and  Moslems, 
and  her  style  is  satu- 
rated with  ChristiHii 
<levotion. 

"Two  Bird-Lovers 
in  Mexico"  is  the  title 
given  to  an  interesting 
volunie  by  C.  William 
Beebe,  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Pnrk(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  InthisvolumeMr. 
Becbe  tells  of  a  journey  with  his  wife  acrosa  Mexico 
fromVeraCruz  tothePaciflcandback,  coverlngaperioil 
of  three  or  four  months  during  the  winter-time.  The 
author  devoted  considerable  attention  to  other  forms  at 
anlTiial  life  than  birds.  In  the  last  chapter,  which  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  IJeebe,  there  are  practical  sugges- 
tlo[is  to  those  who  wish  to  take  such  a  trip  as  is  here 
described,  relating  to  the  questions  of  supplies,  cloth- 
ing, and  so  forth.  The  ap|>endix  gives  a  list  of  the 
birds  and  mammals  observed.  The  volume  is  illus- 
tratcd  from  photographs  taken  during  the  trip. 

Another  ot  Sir.  William  Kleroy  Curtis' eucyclopasdic 
but  entertaining  hooks  is  entitled  "Modern  India" 
(Kevell).  This  volunie  contains  a  series  of  letters  writ' 
ten  by  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  I»03-O4.  It  coutalns  a  wealth  ot 
carefully  gathered  and  sifted  information  upon  almost 
every  topic  concerning  which  any  student  of  Indian  af- 
fairs of  the  preiient  day  would  desire  to  be  informed. 
The   chapter   on   "American    Missions   in   India"  is 


especially  complimentary  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Hume  and  his  efficient  colleagues.  The  book 
is  dedicated   to   Lady  Curgion,— "an   ideal  American 

A  description  of  French  domestic  life  and  coudittons 
which  is  written  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  is  MiM 
Betbam-Edwarda' 
"Home  Life  in 
Prance "  (McClnrg). 
Miss  Betham-Ed- 
wards,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  ftn 
ot&cer  of  public  In- 
struction in  France, 
and  has  lived  among 
the  French  people  for 
manyyears.  Tblsvol- 
unie  is  illuBtrsted. 

Readers  of  Mr. 
.Tones'  account  of 
"Rural  Ireland  as  It 
Is  To -Day,"  in  (his 
number  of  the  Re- 
miss HETUAM-EDWABOB.  VIF.Vt     OP     REVIEWS, 

willflndauentortaln- 
ing  study  of  the  Emerald  Isle  from  a  different  point 
of  view  in  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland's  little  volume 
entitled  "The  Wild  Irishman"  (Appletons).  ThU 
vrriter  names  the  potato,  the  Scotch,  and  Dublin  Cas- 
tle as  "the  three  bitter  curses  which  have  brauBht 
the  Irish  people  to  the  ghastliest  social  and  political 
passes.  All  three  are  inentdicahle,  but  tbey  may  be 
mitigateil.    This  is  what  Ireland  wants." 

A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 
The  text  of  Prof.  Paul  Milyoukov's  indictment  of 

Kussia,  in  his  recently  published  book  "  Russia  and  It« 
"  (Univeraltyof 


Chicago  Pn 
found  in 


IB),  is 

old 


French  phrase:  "Too 
feeble  to  govern,  and 
yet  too  strong  U>  sub- 
mit to  being  gOT- 
erned."  This  is  the 
fault  of  the  Russltui 
autocracy  and  of  the 
Russian  Gear.  Pro- 
fessor Milyoukor>s 
book  consists  of  Us 
lectures  on  Rnvriui 
civilization  delivered 
during  the  summer 
of  IOCS  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  on 
tlie  Crane  Founda- 
tion, To  those  have 
been  added  several  other  lectures  on  the  Snadan 
crisis  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston, 
1901.  The  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  middle  ot  tlie  past  summer.  Thera 
were  two  names  in  Russia  that  chantclerised  the  two 
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Iduds  o[  life  which  are  Btruggliag  tor  muster;  in  the 
empire,— Plehve  is  official  RusHia,  "aa  acachronlnm 
deeply  rooted  in  tlie  pa.ib,  and  defended  in  tlie  present 
by  an  omnipotent  bureaucracy  ;"  the  other,  Tolstoi,  is 
"the  Russia  ol  the  future,  of  the  people,  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  the  Muscoviies."  "  Russia  and  Its  Crisis  "  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  suhjecC 
of  Russian  conditions.  The  book  is  provided  with  a 
number  of  maps. 

BOOK3  ON  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS. 
It  will  be  i-emembered  that  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting testimony  given  at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  last  spring  was 
offered  by  Prof.  Hugo 
R.  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago, 
who    addressed    the 
committeeonthesub- 
ject   of    government 
regulation  o£  railroad 


In   1 


just  published  by  the 
Mac  m  i  1 1  an  Com  pa  ny, 
ProteswrMeyergives 
the  results  of  twelve 
years'  study  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United 
States,  Germany, 
F  ranee,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and 

Australia  in  dealing  hcoo  ii.  uiiYBn. 

with    this    intricate  "" 

problem.    Professor 

Meyerstates  that  he  entered  on  his  inquiry  with  a  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  state  intervention,  but  that  as  be  pro- 
ceeded with  the  investigation  he  became  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  unwisdom  of  government  r^ulation  of 
railways  and  railway  rates.  Apart  from  the  matter  of 
personal  opinion  on  tliis  subject,  however,  Professor 
Meyer's  book  contains  much  valuable  material,  which  is 
summarized  in  a  way  that  cannot  fait  to  interest  all  stu- 
dents of  the  railroad  question,  whatever  may  be  their 
views  as  to  the  expediency  of  federal  legislation.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  U)  the  United 
States  exclusively,  includes  a  full  exposition  of  the 
more  important  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

The  present  widespread  interest  In  the  question  of 
railroad  regulation  makes  timely  the  voldme  entitled 
"  Restrictive  Railway  Legislation,"  by  Henry  S.  Haines 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Haines,  besides  being  an  eminent 
engineer,  lias  served  as  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Plant  system  of  railroad  and  steamship 
lines,  and  also  aa  commissioner  of  the  Southern  States 
ITreiglit  Association,  and  is  qualified  to  write  ably  and 
itiitructively  on  railroad  topics.  The  present  volume 
conta  ns  interesting  chapters  on  railroad  traffic,  rate- 
making  the  regulation  of  rates.  State  railroad  com- 
lli'Mifn''   and  pending  legislation  affecting  interstate 

A  little  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  "For  the  Rail- 
ro  1 1  I  ns  been  written  and  puljlished  by  H.  T.  New- 
eo  bCIiond  Building,  Washington, D.C.).  Withlnthe 
space  of  less  than  two  hundred  small  pages,  Mr.  New- 
comb  has  compressed  an  immense  amount  of  material 
iicaring  on  the  question  of  federal  regulation  of  rail- 


One  of  the  excellent  and  useful  volumes  lately  con- 
tributed to  the  Citiieu's  Library  (.Macmilhin)  la  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Taylor's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics."  The  very  fact  that  snch  a  book 
should  he  published  is  itself  evidence  of  a  new  stage  In 
American  industrial  development.  The  farmers  of  our 
country  have  been  brought  into  close  economic  rela- 
tions with  those  engage  in  other  industries,  so  that  in 
a  sense  th«  farmer  han  become  dependent  upon  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  commercial 
carrier.  This  fact  has  led  to  a  more  minute  study  of 
the  economic  basis  of  farming,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  several 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  State  universities. 
The  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  development 
along  this  line, 

A  valuable  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States"  has  been  written  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  by  Prof.  Katharine  Coman,  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege (MacmlUan).  While  it  is  impossible  for  a  one- 
volume  work  of  this  character  to  treat  of  every  phase 
of  our  economic  history  in  detail,  the  numerous  mar- 
ginal references  enable  the  student  to  investigate  for 
himself,  while  the  essential  elements  of  the  story  are 
clearly  presented.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  model  of 
clear  statement  and  systematized  information. 

In  "The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy"  (ScribnerB), 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  attempts  a  novel 
interpretation  of  municipal  problems.  Departing  some- 
what from  the  ordi- 
nary point  of  view 
adopted  by  writers  on 
municipal  institu- 
tions, Mr.  Howe 
ascribes  most  of  the 


ills  I 


ffhici 


the 


American  city  Is  heir 
to  economic  and  in- 
dustrial rather  than 
to  political  or  ethical 
causes.  Insleadofthe 
city  being  controlled 
by  a  charter,  the  suf- 
frage, or  other  purely 
political  institutional 
Mr.  Howe  has  become 
convinced  that  it  Is 
I-RBDBBIOK  c.  HOWB  the  economic  environ- 

ment which  creates 
and  controls  man's  activities  as  well  as  his  attitude 
of  mind.  In  the  economic  motive  he  finds  an  ex- 
planation of  the  "activity  and  the  apathy,  the  heavy 
burden  oa  reform,  and  the  distrust  of  democracy." 
Most  municipal  reformers  have  been  content  to  ac- 
cept the  personal  explanation  of  all  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain.  The  effort  has  been  to  improve  tbe  In- 
dividual  man  by  education  or  by  charity,  not  to  im- 
prove the  city  by  a  change  In  industrial  policy.  Mr. 
Howe's  remedy  for  the  present  evil  conditions  consists 
in  offering  opportunity  to  labor,  in  taxing  monopoly, 
and  In  the  abolition  of  privilege.  His  book  Is  a  frank 
discussion  of  municipal  problems  as  they  are  actually 
encountered  in  the  mora  typical  of  our  American  cities. 
The  prevailing  note  Is  one  of  optimism. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Liquor  Problem,  which  was  orgsnlEed  in  18B3,  has  pub- 
lished a  brief  audcoDvenlent  Bummaryof  its  Investl- 
gutioES,    prepared   hy   John  S.   BlllingB,  Charles  W. 
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Elliott,  HenirW.  Faniam,  Jacob  L.Oreeoe,  and  Fr&neti 
Q.  Peabody  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  It  has  been  th« 
pnrpo^  of  this  committee  to  collect  and  collate,  tm- 
partial I3',  all  accesHible  facts  which  bear  upon  the  liquor 
problem,  in  order  that  xoine  consenBus  of  competent 
opinion  miKl't  l)e  reached  tlmt  would  provide  a  start- 
ing-point "for  a  rational  and  trustworthy  method 
of  action,"  Iteporla  of  ita  sul»-committees  have  been 
published  in  four  volumes,  under  the  titles  "The 
FliyaioloKieal  Aspects  of  the  Uquor  Problem,"  "The 
Liquor  Problem  In  Its  Leglsilati  ve  Aspects,"  "  Economic 
AHjiects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,"  and  "  Substitutes  for 
the  Saloon."  A  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  these  various  Hiibninminittees,  as  net  forth  In  their 
respective  reports,  has  been  prepared  for  the  present 


titled 


"Const: 
mocracy :  The  Eco- 
nomics of  a  Square 
Deal"  (Macmillnu). 
Ah  remedies  for  prcv 
ent  indtistrlal  evils 
Mr,  Smythe  advo- 
cates in  this  voluiite 
Senator  Nen-lands' 
plan  of  rnilrood  con- 
Holidiitiou  under  gov- 
ernment regulation, 
Mr.  tiarfleld'H  plan  to 
retiuirc  all  cortmra- 
lions  engaifed  In  in- 
to 


tnke  out  a  federal  li 

der  federal  superviMlon,  and,  finally,  n  system  of  aa- 
tio:ial  irriifatliiii  for  the  development  of  our  unused 
laciils.  Mr.  Sinylhu  makes  a  good  prescntHtion  of  these 
proposit  ions,  anil  in  discussing  tlie  irrigatiun  <iuestion 
es;H.'Cially  ho  is  quite  at  home.  His  book  impresses  one 
as  (he  work  of  a  keen  obsiTver  of  modern  industrial 
life  and  a  tiioughifnl  stuclmt  of  its  probleiuB. 

"Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
iif  plain  talks  on  practical  iHilitics  delivered  by  cx-Sen- 
ntur  George  Wasliiugton  Plunkilt  from  liis  rostrum, 
the  New  York  County  Court  House  biwtbUck  st4»nd, 
anil  recorde.1  by  William  L.  Riordon  (McClure,  PhilliiK 
&  Co.).  These  utterances  as  reported  by  Mr.  Klurdon 
in  Hi'vcnil  of  tlio  Xew  York  uewspapers  have  attractnl 
liiiusuul  attention,  because  tliey  have  been  recognized 
Hud  acccpt4'il  III.  once  a.s  the  trunk  telf-revelutlons  of  11 
typical  Tammany  politician.  Now  that  tiicy  have  at- 
tAiiied  the  dignityof  publication  In  book  form,  they  arc 
likely  to  he  rend,  not  only  by  New  Yorkers,  but  by 
AiiUTlcftDH  everywhere,  to  whom  the  mystery  o(  New 
York  puliticH  ban  a  lasting  fHsctnation.  Ks|ieclally  Is 
tlieru  foixl  for  reHectioii  in  the  ex-Seiiator's  chapter  on 
"Ilouest  and  Dishonest  Graft."  One  who  masters  the 
philosophy  of  these  charmlngdiscuurses  will  have  mas- 
tered the  whole  secret  of  New  York  metropolitan  poli- 
tics,— Tammany's  secret. 

"  Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children  "  Is  the  title  given  to 
u  volume  prepared  by  Juitsou  Wade  Sliaw,  the  flcid 
secretary  of  thu  YoungCititens' Loyal League(Barnes), 
In  prosecuting  the  work  of  his  organization  Mr.  Shaw 
found  everywhere  a  demand  for  a  book  that  should  not 


simply  outline  the  machlnerr  of  geTsmment,  bat 
should  emphasize  its  special  advantages  and  tho  daty 
of  citizens  In  the  use  of  their  privilege*.  He  has,  ao- 
cordingly,  embodied  In  the  present  volume  an  account 
of  the  struggles  through  nhich  the  toonden  of  tba 
country  pa.iwed,  a  statement  of  tlie  principles  that  actu- 
ated them,  an  outline  of  ourterritory  andlte  reaoorce^ 
and  some  discuBsion  of  the  perils  that  thTeatan  iu  and 
huw  to  meet  and  escape  them.  In  short,  his  book  !•  a 
sort  of  elementary  manual  of  American  good-cltlwii- 

COLONIAL  TOPICS. 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  contributes  to  "The  Cttlam's 
Ltbrnry  of  Economics.  I'ulitlcs,  and  Sociology"  (Mac- 
inilUii)  a.  volume  on  "  Colonial  Admlnistratiotk." which 
is  rather  a  statement 
of  the  various  prob- 
lems confronting  co- 
lonial governments, 
and  an  indication  of 
the  main  lines  of  soiu- 
tionthathave  been  at- 
tempted, than  a  com- 
plete and  conclusive 
discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples Involved.  Tlie 
book  gives  In  small 
conipa.-u<  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  most  ini- 
port«nt  activities  of 
modern  colonial  gov- 
ernments, and  deals 
with  the  facts  of  co-  phot,  paul  a.  bsinkh. 

rather  than  with  the  underlying  philoaophy,  Sucb 
topics  as  education;  finance:  commerce;  currency, 
banking,  and  credit;  agriculture;  the  land  policy; 
and  the  labor  question  are  tersely  and  instructively 
discussed. 

Of  recent  publications  on  the  PbilipplDes,  ona'of  the 
most  useful  from  the  point  of  view  uf  the  general  laader 
Is  the  work  by  Fred  W.  Atkinsou,  who  was  the  first 
General  superintendent  of  education  in  the  Islands 
(Ginn  &,  Co.).  While 
engaged  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Ilia  ofllce, 
Mr.  Atkinson  vfallMl 
nearly  every  part  of  the 
archipelago,  and  en- 
Joyed  unUHtul  oppor- 
tunities for  learning 
actual  condlUoDH  in 
the  islands.  In  addi- 
tion totheiafornuatlon 
acquired  iu  Interviews 
with  promtnent  na- 
tives and  correspond- 
ence with  American  of- 
ficials, Mr.  Atkinson 
wft.1  enabled,  bv  Inves- 
tigations In  Stfm,  Chi- 
PHor.  FBKi)  w.  ATKINSON.  ns,  Japan,  and  India,  to 

Institute  comparlnoiis 
which  make  his  present  work  more  valuable.  It  bos 
been  his  endeavor  in  this  volume  to  exhibit  the  real 
conditions  In  our  Philippine  possessions,— geogtapblcml, 
economic,  social,  and  political.  Including  a  detailed 
Ktudy  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Flliplnoe  themaelTea. 
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Id  "Onr  Philippine  Problem,"  by  Henry  Parker 
Willis  (Holt),  wilt  be  found  an  avowedly  liostile  criti- 
cism of  the  Americaa  policy  in  the  islands.  The  wriMr 
spent  several  months  during  1904  In  the  Philippines, 
traveling  abotit  twenty-seven  hmulred  miles  outside  of 
Mamla,  through  the  provioces  ot  central  Luzon  and  in 


some  of  the  southern  islands.  HisopinloDSof  the  work- 
ing of  our  governmental  institutions  in  the  isljinds  had 
been  formed  before  he  made  this  brief  tour  of  observa- 
tion, while  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  RepubUcan.  The  material  that  he  gathered 
in  the  archipelago  was  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the 
campaign  of  Judge  Parker  for  the  Presidency,  but  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  complete  presentation  of 
Mr.  Willis'  case  against  the  government. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

"Cambridge  Sketehes"  is  the  title  given  to  a  series 
of  personal  reminiacences  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Frank  Prest«n  Stearns  (Lippln- 
cott).  Among  the  personalities  thus  sketched  are 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Chllds,  Henry  Wadsworth  l«ngfel- 
low,  James  Russell  Lowell,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Charles  Sumner,  Chevalier  Howe,  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew,  Elizur  Wright,  and  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 
tSume  oC  these  names  have  attained  a  wider  celebrity 
than  others,  but,  as  Mr.  Stearn.t  remarks  iii  his  preface, 
tlii?y  all  deserve  well  of  the  republic  of  humanity  and 
of  tlie  ^e  in  which  they  lived. 

The  widow  of  Bayard  Taylor  has  written  a  book  of 
recollections  bearing  the  title  "  On  Two  Continents  : 
Memorlpsof  Half  a  Century"  (Doubleday,Page&  Co.), 
in  vrhich  are  recorded  many  entertaining  reminiHcencea 
ot  the  American  Journalist,  author,  and  diplomat,  whose 
life  was  so  closely  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans  of  his  day.  Almost  alt  ot  Taylor's 
IB  among  the  literary  men  of  New  York  have 


passed  away.  There  were  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
George  William  Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  not  to  mention  a  score 
ot  lesser  lights,  while  ot  all  tbe  names  mentioned  In 
these  reminiscences  we  recugnize  only  those  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricli  as  living 
to-day.  Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Taylor  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  por- 
trait has  a  place  la  the  present  volume. 

In  the  "Lives  of  Great  Writers"  series  (Barnes), 
written  by  Tudor  Jenks,  the  third  volume  is  entitled 
"  Id  the  Days  of  Milton."  The  point  is  well  taken  by 
Mr.  Jenks  that  the  England  ot  John  Milton  is  the  Eng- 
land from  which  our  own  America  drew  its  life,  and 
that,  hence,  to  know  our  own  history  we  must  know 
the  England  of  that  age.  This  little  book  Is  a  story  of 
the  times  ot  Milton,  not  merely  a  record  of  his  own 
personality.  It  will  l>e  found  extremely  helpful  to  an 
understandlngofthePuritaa  period  in  English  history. 
One  thing  to  be  said  of  all  the  books  of  tbe  present 
series  is  that  they  have  a  distinct  point  ot  view  in  the 
human  Interest  of  their  subjects  rather  tlian  in  purely 
literary  criticism. 


BOOKS  A 


iRESSED  T 


'  VOUNQ  MEN. 


Senator  Beveridge  always  puts  the  qualities  of  force 
and  imagination  Into  everything  that  be  says,  and  be 
has  managed  to  write  some  papers  for  young  men  that 
are  far  from  commonplace,  while  hard-headed,  practi- 
cal, and  uplifting.  Mr.  Beverlilge  has  made  his  own 
way  in  the  world  with  frankness  and  courage,  and 
young  men  will  recognize  what  he  says  as  having  the 
genuine  ring.  His  papers  in  the  Salurdiiy  Evening 
Post  were  widely  read,  and,  as  rerised  and  developed 
in  "ThoYoungManand  the  World"  (Appletons),  they 
will  not  only  have  a  present  use,  but  will  occupy  a  per- 
manent place  with  books  of  their  general  character. 

AnotberotDr.  Ori- 
son Swett  Marden's 
books  ot  encourage- 
ment tor  young  peo- 
ple Is  "The  Making 
ot  a  Man  "  (Lotbrop). 
Dr.  Marden  has  al- 
ready scored  the  sue- 

helping  others  In  a 
number  ot  books,  the 

best  known  of  which 
are  "Stepping 
Stones,"  "Stepping 
to  the  Front,"  "Wln- 


ng    Out, 


and 


Dr.  Marden's 
UK.  ORISON  SWETT  HAKDKN.  styleisfuilof  InsplrB' 

tlon  and  suggestion. 
William  Mathews' book,  "GettingOn  in  the  World," 
which  was  published  thirty  years  ago,  had  great  snc- 
cesB.  He  has  Iat«ly  written  a  similar  volume  entitled 
"Conquering  Success"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  also  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  on  the  threshdd  of  life,  and 
written  with  all  the  author's  old-time  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  It  is  equipped  with  a  wealth  of  anecdote 
and  example  which  makes  it  an  interesting  aawell  as 
a  helpful  book. 

"Business  Philosophy"  ts  s  little  volntne  of  practi- 
cal suggestions,  written  from  personal  axperlencea,  by 
Beujamln  F.  Cobb.    It  la  publlriied  bj  Crowell.   - 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Prof.  Paul  Monroe's  new  "  T^xt-Book  in  the  History 
of  Education  "  (Macmillaii)  contains  far  more  material 
than  has  been  incorporatet)  in  enrlier  toxt-bnoks  on  this 
subject.    Tbe  author  uiidertakcH  especially  \o  make 
evident  the   relation 
between   cd  ucationni 
development  and  oth- 
er aapectR  of  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation,  to 
deal  with  e<l ucationni 
tendencies   ratlier 
than    with    men,    to 
show  the  connection 
iMtween   educational 
theory  and  actual 
Bchool  work  in  its  his- 
torical  development, 
and   to  suggest  rela- 
tions with  present  ed-  I 
ucationaL    work.     So  ' 
full  are  the   lists  of  I 
referencen    for  wider 

reading  that  the  stu-  pkof.  paui.  uonhoe. 

dent  provided   with 

this  book  is  equipped  for  as  thorough  Inve.sllgation  of 
the  subject  as  ordinary  circumstAnces  will  permit.  The 
work  is  broad  in  range,  and  provides 
DumulatioD  of  data. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  HORSE. 

Mr.  Jolio  Gilnier  Speed's  interesting  treatl«on  "  Tlio 
Hor.seln  America"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  gives  a 
Kreat  deal  of  Informationabout  the  various etiuine  types 
common  in  the  United  Stitt«s.  Mr.  Speed  in  merciless 
in  exposing  false  pedigrees.  Someot  his  comments  on 
the  origins  of  faniouH  breeds  of  American  horses  will 
probably  be  unpalatable  to  iMirtisaiisot  this  or  that  great 
name  Id  the  liorse  world.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  book  is 
reassuring  to  the  breeder  acid  admirer  of  horxes.  It 
points  out  the  characteristics  of  the  true  thoroughbred 
with  the  unerring  skill  ol  the  expert. 

The  volume  in  the  "Amcricim  .'^port«man"s  Li- 
brary" (Macmillan)  entidcci  "Riding  and  Driving" 
really  consists  of  two  distinct  treatises,  each  (complete 
in  itself.  The  chapters  on  the  sailiUc  horse.  hU  breeil- 
ing,  care,  and  use,  were  written  by  Eilward  1,.  Ander- 
Hon,  the  author  of  "Moilern  IIiirKemanship,"  while 
those  relating  to  drivlriK  were  coutributeil  liy  Price 
Collier,  a  recognlieil  expert.  It()th  writers  olfer  many 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  aiuatenr,  aiid  not  a  few 
hints  that  any  owner  of  horses  may  lln<l  acceptable. 


THE  FIN 


:  ARTS. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Caflin,  who  has  ali'eady  done  ho  niucli 
to  make  helpfully  intereHting  the  study  of  graphic  and 
plastic  art,  has  brought  out  (Century)  "How  to  Study 
I'ictnres."  The  whole  field  o(  pairilinK  Is  surveyed,  and 
a  number  of  the  most  significant  tuintings,  from  Cima- 
bue  to  Monet,  are  compared,  with  historical  summaries 
and  appreciations  of  the  palnters'inotivesaitd  methods. 
The  book  is  quite  voluminous,  containing  more  than 
nve  liiindred  pages,  including  fifty-six  reproilnctlouH 
of  welt-known  paintings.  Mr.  Callln's  aim  has  lieen  to 
make  us  able  to  say,  not  only  "I  know  what  I  like," 
but  "  I  know  why  I  like  It." 

A  critical  survey  of  "The  Art  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery," being  a  critical  survey  of  the  schools  and  painters 


as  represented  in  the  British  collection,  haa  been  pre- 
pared by  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison  and  published  by  I1.C. 
Page  &  Ca  This  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  art  eallertee 
of  Europe.  Reproductions  of  most  of  the  famous  mas- 
ters in  the  British  Gallery  complete  this  volume,  which 
is  very  attractively  printed. 

In  "The  Art  of  James  McXeill  Whistler"  (Macmil- 
lan). Messrs.  T.  K.  Way  and  G.  R.  Dennis  endeavor  tu 
point  out  as  simply  as  possible,  and  without  any  un- 
necessary technicalities,  the  characteristics  of  Whists 
ler's  works.  Tlie  short  biographical  chapter  prefixed  to 
tills  appreciation  gives  only  the  datbs  of  certala  im- 
portant events  In  Whistler's  career,  avoiding  personal 
matters.  The  authors  have  delil>eratety  excluded  anec- 
dotes. Tlie  volume  is  illustrated  from  photographic 
reproductions  of  several  of  the  most  famouaof  Whist- 
ler's paintings. 

LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 

A  number  of  literary  texts,  edited  and  annotated  for 
use  in  the  schools,  have  been  recently  issued  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  Among  the  French  texts  are  the  ■■  Water- 
loo "  of  Erckmanii-Chatrian,  abbreviated  and  annotated 
byVlctorE.  Frantois;  AlphonseDaudet's "Robert Hel- 
mout,"cdited,  with  introduction,  by  W.  O.  FarnawoTth, 
and  Anatole  Fraticc's  "LeLlvre  de  Mou  Ami,"  edited 
by  O.  G.  Guerlac;  twoof  the  German  textflareSchiller's 
"  Der  Dreissigjilhrige  Krieg,"  edited  by  Arthur  H.  Pal- 
mer, and  "Two  German  Tales"  (Goethe's  "Die  Hene 
Melusine"  and  Zschokke's  "Der  Tote  Gast"),  edited 
by  A.  II.  Nichols,  and  the  English  text  (one  of  the  Tem- 
ple School  Shakespeare  series)  being  the  play  "  King 
Henry  V.,"  with  notes  Bn<l  introduction  by  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

A  qimint  little  volume  is  "  The  Only  True  Mother 
fioose  Melodies"  (Lee  &  Shepard),  which  is  a  reprint, 
"without  addition  or  abridgment,  also  a  life  of  the 
(ioose  luniily,"  froni  the  original  edition  of  1838,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  liy  Munroe  &  Francis.  Thereis  an  In- 
troduction by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  the  quaint 
old  hiackwood  ciUh,  which  have  delighted  thouaaada 
of  children  (or  three  or  four  generations,  aro  repro- 

An  anthology  of  satire  has  l>een  compiled  hy  that  In- 
dustrious aiitliology-inaker,  Ml.vi  Carulyu  Wella.  This 
"Satire  Antlmlogy"  (Scribners)  contains  moat  of  the 
representative  and  well-known  bits  of  thtssortof  litera- 
ture. We  do  not  write  satire  somuchasdid our  Cathen, 
says  Miss  Wells  in  her  jntroiluction,  probably  baeaoM 
"tails  and  foibles  follow  one  another  so  quickly  that  we 
have  neither  time  to  write  nor  read  satiric  disquislttou 
about  them," 

"Catchwords  of  Cheer"  is  a  collection  of  bright, 
comforting,  helpful  sayings,  compiled  bySara  A.  Hub- 
bard (McClurg).  The  nrst  thought  quoted,  which  givea 
the  keynote  of  the  collection,  is  Carlyle's  dictum:  "A 
friendly  Lhouglit  is  the  purest  gift  a  nmn  can  afford  to 

We  do  not  supjiose  that  a  collector  of  books  ever  en- 
tered deliberately  on  his  career  with  any  studied  plan, 
but  if  such  were  the  case  he  would  And  extremely  nw- 
ful  for  his  purposes  a  little  book  recently  written  hf 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Slater,  the  experienced  English  ODllootor 
(Macmillan).  This  treatise,  entitled  "How  to  Colloet 
Books,"  is  ahandbook  intended  to  illuminate  the  dmple 
phascsof  thestuily.  Authorities  are  freely  qnotail,utd 
the  tealous  collc^cto^  is  aided  In  varlotu  wftya,  bodt  taf 
precept  and  example.  - 
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IHE  NEW   KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  NORWAY  AND  THEIR  SON, 

PRINCE  ALEXANDER. 

iDce  Charles  of  DeDmnrlc,  son  of  the  Danish  Crown  Prince  Charles,  who  has  just  been  elected  King  of  Norway 
hy  a  large  popnlar  niajorit)',  was  married  In  ISM  to  Princess  Maad  Alexandra,  f  onngest  daughter  of  Kli^ 
Edward  of  England.  Their  little  bdq,  Alexander,  who  was  bom  in  1903,  Is  now  heir^pparent  to  the  Xot^ 
weglaD  throne.  The  new  King  will  reign  as  Haakon  VII.  For  a  sketch  of  the  new  King's  career,  aee  article 
on  page  TOO  of  this  issue.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  eternal  struggle  for  justice  and 
Freedom  In  fair  play  goes  steadily  forward  in 
the  World.    ^^  world,  eveu  in   times  when  its 

manifestations  are  obscure.  There  are,  how- 
ever, times  like  the  present  when  this  great 
movement  shows  itself  in  bold  forms  and  in 
objective  things  that  give  the  historian  his  fixed 
dates  and  his  striking  incidents.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  period  of  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  Western 
world  was  moved  by  a  connected  chain  of  in- 
fluences. And  so  at  the  present  time  events  in 
one  part  of  the  world  bear  a  real  and  important 
relationship  to  events  elsewhere.  The  most  co- 
lossal of  all  recent  or  current  matters  is  the 
uprising  of  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  system  that  their  in- 
telligence has  outgrown.  Under  Count  Witters 
advice,  the  Czar  has  granted  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  and  of  assemblage,  with  the  begin- 
nings of  representative  government,  and  other 
rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  modern 
peoples.  The  Finns  have  won  back  their  prized 
institutions  of  local  self-government.  Whether 
or  not  Russia  will  now  settle  down  for  a  time, 
and  learn  how  to  use  these  great  grants  of 
liberty,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  spirit  of  revolution  cannot  so  readily  be 
calmed.     No  one  can  foresee  what  will  happen. 

Meanwhile  the  political  struggle  that 
in  has  been  going  on  in  the  United 
America,  g^a^^g  ^g^  fundamentally,  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  movement  that  has  stirred  up  the 
Foles,  the  Finns,  the  Russian  Jews,  and  great 
masses  of  the  Muscovite  peasantry.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  this  country 
who  know  in  their  own  experience  that  the  boss 
system  in  our  politics  has  curtailed  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  has  reduced  to  a 
sham  and  a  mockery  the  most  sacred  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  constitutions.  Thousands  of 
citizens  know  that  the  boss  system, — controlling 
legislation    and    governmental   action   through 


alliance  with  powerful  corporations, — ^has  dam^ 
aged  them  in  their  business  interests  and  has 
denied  them  all  redress.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
more  excuse  for  Russians  who  submit  to  the 
well-meaning  rule  of  an  hereditary  Czar  than 
for  Americans  who  allow  themselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Charlie  Murphy,  of  Tammany,  or  a 
George  B.  Cox,  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  acquire  the  forms  of  liberty  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  modern  self-government.  It  is  for 
the  Americans  not  to  lose  the  substance  of  lib- 
erty while  keeping  the  forms,  and  not  to  exhibit 
themselves  before  a  jeering  world  as  incapable 
of  governing  themselves  by  the  methods  which 
their  democratic  institutions  provide. 

President  Roosevelt  came  into  oflBce 
^mtotlet"  ^^  *  great  tidal  wave  of  demand  for 

a  new  era  of  real  freedom  and  vital- 
ity in  our  institutions  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. This  year's  elections,  which  have  been 
chiefly  local  and  municipal,  show  clearly  that  the 
people  have  not  repented  of  their  action  last 
year,  and  that  they  propose  to  continue  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves.  All  the  bosses  in 
the  country  were,  at  one  time,  in  league  to  pre- 
vent the  renomination  of  President  Roosevelt. 
They  surrendered  only  when  they  saw  that  they 
were  beaten.  The  fight  against  bosses  this  year, 
even  where  it  led  to  Democratic  victories,  has 
been  Rooseveltian  in  its  spirit,  and  will  make 
for  support  of  the  President  in  the  policies  that 
he  will  this  winter  urge  upon  Congress. 

a  un  ,         One  of  the  chief  aims  of  party  ma- 

Public  I aauea     ,  .  ,         ,  ^  x         i-i- 

on  Their     chiues  has  been   to   present  public 
Merits.      iggues  to  the  people  in  such  form  as 

to  make  it  difl&cult  to  deal  with  them  upf 

intrinsic   merits.     An    important       ^ 

movement  of  the  people  for  emanci 

the  tyranny  of  crystallize  ty  o 

has  been  the  separation  < 

elections.     Thus,  until  r 

pal  elections  in  New  l 
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State,  Congressional,  and  hlitional  elections. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  well-nigli  im- 
possible to  fight  municipal  campaigns  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
While  municipal  elections  continue  to  bo  held 
in  November  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  made  careful 
provision  for  the  hohling  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  odd  years  rather  than  in  the  even 
years,  when  State  and  national  elections  are 
pending.  The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  were  the  leaders  in  that  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  to  them  is  largely 
due  the  bringing  about  of  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  under  which  the  great  forces  making 
for  municipal  progress  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past 
few  years.  With  State  and  national  tickets  in 
the  field,  the  municipal  questions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  obscured  ;  and  can<lidates  for 
local  offices  are  elected  by  partisan  voters,  who 
mark  a  cross  at  the  top  of  their  respective  party 
columns  ov(?r  the  names  of  Presidential  electors, 
governors,  and  State  officers. 

It  was  a  great  disaj^pointment  to 
New  York  thousands  of  progressive  citizens 
Election,      ^jjjg  ygjj^j.  ^\^^^  i\^^  ehniients  oi)pused 

to  Tammany  Hall  failed  to  unite  upon  a  com- 
mon ticket  and  platform  ;  but  although  the 
fusion  conferences  had  faileil  to  briug  about  an 
agreement,  it  was  iiujxjssibhi  for  party  f)rganiza- 
tions  to  hold  the  voters  in  lin(\  Tainmany 
never  worked  harder  in  all  its  history,  and 
never  had  so  strong  a  pecuniary  backing.  Yet 
its  vote  was  split,  and  setMuingly  more  than  half 
of  its  normal  support  went  over  to  the  ticket 
headed  by  Mr.  William  ii.  Hearst  on  tin?  muni- 
cipal ownership  platform.  As  for  the  Repub- 
licans, altlKHigh  they  had  eventually  j)Ut  an 
excellent  ticket  in  the  field, — and  alth(^ugh  Mr. 
William  M.  Ivins,  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor,  had  nuule  a  brilliant  and  notal»l«.^  per- 
sonal campaign, — the  Republican  voters  did  not 
rally  squarely  to  the  support  of  their  ticket,  but 
were  so  badly  divided  tliat  Mr.  Ivins  probably 
did  not  receive  much  more  than  half  of  the 
normal  liepublican  vote  that  he  had  counted 
upon.  Of  the  remaining  half  of  the  Republican 
vote,  a  part  went  to  Mr.  Hearst  by  way  of  a 
g(?neral  protest  against  bossism  and  corporation 
influence,  while  a  still  larger  part  went  to  Mr. 
McClellan,  the  Tammany  candi<late,  as  the  surest 
way  t(^  defeat  Mr.  H(.»arst.  The  so-called  inde- 
pendent vote,  which  on  several  former  electoral 
occasions  has  rallied  quite  solidly  around  the 
standard  of  the  Citizens'  T'nion,  was  this  year 
divided  into  three  more  or  less  equal  parts.     A 


considerable  part  supported  Mr.  Ivins,  as  being, 
in  fact,  the  best  representative  of  genuine  muni- 
cipal reform  and  of  effective  independent  Ad- 
ministration.  Another  portion  supported  Mr. 
Hearst,  as  representing  the  most  sweeping  revolt 
against  Tammany  Hall  and  the  corrupt  domina- 
tion of  bosses.  Still  another  considerable  (yrroup 
of  independents  supported  Mayor  McClellan 
because  they  thought  there  was  no  chance  for 
Mr.  Ivins,  and  the  Hearst  movement  in' their 
view  was  a  greater  evil  than  another  Tammany 
victory  could  be. 

As  the  election  day  approached,  Mr. 
%*ecud?     Ivins  gained  steadily  in  the  opinion 

of  the  voters,  but  lost  steadily  in  ac- 
tual support,  because  of  a  pervasive  feeling  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  elected,  and  that  the 
choice  must  lie  between  Hearst  and  McClellan. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  campaign 
the  contest  grew  bitter  and  intense.  When  the 
preliminary  count  of  votes  was  made,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan was  declared  elected  by  the  alender  plu- 
rality over  Mr.  Hearst  of  4, 128  votes.  Mh  Hearst 
had  received  in  round  figures  225,000  votes,  and 
Mr.  McClellan  229,000,  while  Mr.  Ivins  had  only 
138,000.  Evidence  began  to  flow  in  from  vari- 
ous pai'ts  of  the  city  of  questionable  methods  on 
the  part  of  Tammany  to  defeat  Hearst,  and  the 
demand  was  at  once  made  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
friends  for  a  reopening  of  the  ballot-boxes  and  a 
careful  recount  ot'  the  votes  under  judicial  direc- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  result  will 
be,  ])ut  there  is  a  widtispread  impression  in  New 
York  that  if  tlie  votes  could  be  counted,  and  the 
result  diiclared,  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
intention  of  the  voters,  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  ticket 
would  be  found  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality 
larger  than  that  which  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns was  accorded  to  Mr.  McClellan." 

Extent      ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  supposed  that  it  is  any 

of         longer  possible  in  Xew  York  City  to 

Corruption,    ^.^jiu^jj^,  election  frauds  in  the  glaring, 

wholesale  fashion  of  many  years  ago.  But  there 
are  parts  of  the  great,  crowded  metropolis  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  a  certain 
amount  of  false  registration,  repeating,  bribery," 
intimidation,  throwing  out  of  ballots  on  the  pre- 
tense til  at  they  are  defective,  counting  votes  of 
one  candidate  for  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  only 
in  close  (flections  likt*  that  of  last  month  that  such 
methods  in  Xew  York  City  can  endanger  the 
main  result.  So  widespread,  however,  has  been 
the  belief  that  Tammany  stole  this  mayoralty 
election  that  many  thousands  of  citizens  who 
did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst,  and  would  not  like 
to  see  him  in  the  mayor's  chair,  were  eagerly  de- 
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manding  a  recount  in  th»  interest  of  fair  play 
and  democratic  institutions.  If  the  citizens  can- 
not have  their  votes  cast  and  counted  in  accord-, 
ance  with  their  wishes,  our  government  becomes 
a  farce.  Thus,  whatever  the  outcome  of  a  re-' 
count  may  be,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  look 
upon  the  general  stirring  up  of  parties  and  fac- 
tions as  a  good  thing  for  the  metropolis.  We 
must  add  this  municipal  election  to  its  recent 
prcilecessors  as  indicating  in  a  most  hopeful  way 
the  growing  capacity  of  our  largest  city  to  put 
conviction  and  intelligence  into  its  efforts  to  gov- 
ern itsi^lf.  Everybody  is  now  independent  in 
New  York  City  politics.  At  least,  no  great  group 
or  faction  can  any  longer  count  upon  being  able 
to  hold  its  full  voting  strength  in  line  when  it 
comes  to  a  municipal  contest.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  gain. 

The  most  significant  incident  of  this 
'*'\/,'ton"  ys^r's    elections  was    the  success  of 

Mr.  William  Travers  Jerome,  who 
was  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  municipal  candidate 
at  all.  but  merely  a  candidate  running  inde- 
pendently and  alone  for  the  office  of  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County,  which  is  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  present  metropolis.  Of 
course.  New  York  County  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  all  the  metropolis,  and  the  of- 
fice of  district  attorney  is  one  of  great  influence 
and  power.  Mr.  Jerome  ought  to  have  been  the 
fusion  candidate  for  mayor.  He  was  clearly  the 
most  available  candidate,  and  would  have  been 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  But  not  one  of  the 
three  principal  tickets  included  his  name  even 
as  a  candidate  for  the  district -attorneyship,  in 
which  office  he  had  served  ao  efBciently  for  four 
years,    and    he   was  nominated     by  petition,  so 


that  his  name  was  placed  in  a  separate  column 
on  the  voting  paper.  To  experienced  politicians 
it  seemed  impossible  that  enough  voters  could 
he  persuaded  to  face  the  difficulty  of  voting  a 
split  ticket  to  secure  Mr  Jerome's  election  over 
one  of  the  candidates  whose  name  was  in  a  reg- 
ular party  column,- — especially  inasmuch  as  both 
Tammany  and  the  Municipal  Ownership  League 
had  named  strong  and  jiopular  candidates  for 
the  office,  expecting  to  elect  them. 

Yet  Mr.  Jerome  was  elected  by  a 
'e/a  plurality  of  more  than  10,000  votes, 
Principle.  ^^^  good  Citizens  tliroughout  the 
whole  country,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  re- 
joiced in  bis  plucky  fight  and  splendid  victory. 
Mr.  Jerome  had  served  the  people  faithfully, 
and  had  shown  the  kind  of  courage  that  the 
American  public  admires  and  will  support.  His 
victory  is  not  that  of  a  man  so  much  as  it  is 
that  of  a  principle.  Party  bosses  and  machines 
have  always  been  against  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
but  the  people  have  believed  in  him,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
men.  Hence,  his  hold  upon  the  country.  Mr. 
Jerome  is  another  New  Yorker  who  comes  for- 
ward to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  appeal  from 
the  bosses  and  machines  direct  to  the  sovereign 
people  with  overwhelming  success.  The  lesson 
will  not  be  lost,  and  the  younger  class  of  poli- 
ticians everywhere  will  have  a  fresh  incentive 
to  keep  their  own  independence  of  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  to  rely  upon  the  people  rather 
than  upon  the  favor  of  a  boss  or  a  machine.  In 
this  aspect,  Mr.  Jerome's  victory  is  even  more 
valuable  to  the  country  at  large  than  it  is  to 
the  metropolis,  which  will  have  the  benefit  of  biB 
continued  servicee  as  district  attorney. 
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tlioso  wlio  1.-.1  in  the  original  fiKlit.  lik.i  Mr. 
Ivius.  Mr.  Itoriii-..  K.  IK'niiiit;.  and  "llicrs,  must 
now  tiikf  a<i  Villi  tap'  <>[  tin-  awakiiiu'd  public 
itiiml  til  pri'sa  t'^r  a  liettcr  nvKli'm.  Tli«  party 
column  liallot  as  miw  m-nfrally  in  iiw  nu^rlit  to 
dive  placo  to  a  wholly  iliffrrnit  kiml  of  ticket. 
Siniuitani!ously,  tlicrfi  oiiplit  to  In'  a  mitvemBiit 
for  thi!  alxilitiim  of  Boll1l^  of  our  clui'tivc  oflicfS. 
cspefiiilly  in  a  t-iiy  like  Xi'W  York.  Mr.  Jerome 
till)  otlier  tlav   rumarki.'d  that  there  was  imt  a 


m&n  of  his  acquaintance  who  could  bo  much  kb 
name  the  three  or  four  leading  candidates  on 
each  of  the  three  leading  tickets.  He  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  cumbering  the  voting  paper 
with  the  naiiiea  of  a  long  list  of  functionariea, 
such  as  county  clerks  and  coroners.  Such  of- 
ficfs  might  well  be  put  in  the  appointive  class. 
and  the  attention  of  the  voters  concentrated 
upon  candidates  for  mayor  and  a  few  other  of- 
fices, and  upon  nominees  for  the  council  or  board 
of  aldermen.  J(r.  Ivins  promptly  offered  bia 
services  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
contest  and  demand  for  a  recount  of  the  votes. 
Whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  Mr,  Ivina 
shouh!  lie  made  to  feel  that  these  are  times  that 
demand  his  activity  in  public  affairs. 

^^  The  Tammany  organization,  domi- 
uccitiiafa  natcd  by  Mr.  Murphy,  had  arranged 
Futurt.  ^^  ambitious  programme  for  its  gen- 
tlemanly prok'ji.  Mayor  McClellan.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  ho  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  that  next  yimr  he  would  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  making  him  a 
I'reaidential  candidate  in  190S.  But  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's  iiolitical  future  would  seem  to  lie  behiad 
him,  to  (|Uote  a  current  political  phrase.  He 
has  ma<lo  the  fatal  mistake  all  his  life  of  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  lias  been  & 
recipient  of  favors  at  the  bands  of  Tammaay 
bosses,  and  has  never  fought  his  own  aqukre 
fight  in  public  life.  ITc  possesses  ability  and  in- 
tellifjence  of  no  mean  order,  and  in  this  lies  bi» 
condemnation.  Men  of  his  parts  cannot  aerre 
to  give  'rammnny  an  air  of  respectability  with- 
out a  full  iH'rcrption  of  the  rule  they  are  play- 
ing ;  and  wIk'ii  for  a  long  and  unbroken  series 
of  years  they  liuve  fed  comfortably  at  the  Tam- 
many crib,  iher  have  rendered  themselrea  inca- 
pable of  a  ivally  independent  and  self-directed 
public  career.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  a  certaiu  class  of  men  prominent  in  the 
Tammany  organization.  The  district  leadera, 
for  example,  are  men  who  fought  their  vay  up 
from  the  ranks,  ami  hold  their  own  among  diair 
fellows,  iis  a  general  rule,  through  sheer  manly  ■ 
strength  and  lurgeness  of  heart,  and  bom  gifta 
of  leaderahip  and  i-oinuiand.  Tlieir  political 
ut  they  are  men  of 
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day  foDght  openly  for  their  convictions  in  the 
presence  of  the  comnmnity,  and  who  have  been 
willing  to  help  clothe  Tammany  with  an  air  of  re- 
spectability in  return  for  offices  and  emoluments. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of  which  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  are  made.  Mr.  Je- 
rome conid  have  moved  as  smoothly  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  along  that  well -lubricated  political  track, 
but  he  ie  of  a  different  fiber,  and  he  would  not 
sell  his  independence  of  speech  and  action  for 
any  sort  of  public  job.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
Mr.  Jerome's  extreme  independence  may  prevent 
his  filling  high  offices  in  the  future.  But  he  has 
already  made  his  name  a  household  word  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  he  has  made  the  quality 
of  his  political  thought  and  action  an  inspiration 
to  thousands  of  young  men  destined  to  fill  impor- 
tant places  in  the  nation.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Jerome 
never  serves  in  any  other  public  position  than 
the  New  York  district-attorney  ship,  he  is,  never- 
theless, a  marked  man  before  the  nation. 

Mr  Hiartft  ^^  political   Career  of  Mr.  Hearst 

'pubiiB      will  doubtless  be  vitally  affected  by 

Potitiaa.     j[,g  result  of  the  eipected  recount  ot 

the  votes.     The  country  regards  liim  as -having 

been  morally  the  victor.     His  political  strength 


is  far  greater  than  in  1904,  when  he  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Thus, 
if  he  should  fail  to  secure  the  mayor's  seat,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  stand  before  the  country 
with  an  enhanced  prestige  and  influence.  If, 
however,  he  should  be  successful  in  his  contest, 
his  position  would  become  a  difBcult  one.  He 
liad  made  promises  and  raised  expectations  that 
no  man  in  the  mayor's  chair  could  fulfill,  as 
against  an  opposing  legislature  at  Albany  and 
other  obstructive  conditions.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hearst's  recent  political  ac- 
'tivity  has  brought  into  an  increased  prominence 
several  other  men.  One  ot  these  is  Mr,  Arthur 
Brisbane,  the  brilliant  editorial  writer  and  di- 
rector of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspaper  enterprises, 
who  is  regarded  as  his  chief  adviser  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  politics.  Another  is  his  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Clarence  Sheam,  who  ran  for  dis- 
trict attorney  on  Mr.  Hearst's  ticket.  Mr.  Bird 
3.  Coler,  who  was  candidate  on  the  same  ticket 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  plurality. 

The  only  thing  that  made  the  elec- 
( irn  am  ^^^^  ^  general  one  throughout  the 
Mew  York,    gy^jg  gf  j^'g^  York  was  the  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  a  series  of  amendments  to 
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the  Constitution.  Two  or  three  of  these  are 
of  interest  beyond  tlie  confines  of  the  State. 
For  example,  ono  of  thern  provides  for  incur- 
ring a  State  indi-btedness  of  lifty  million  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  oxtfinUnj;  the  work  of  build- 
ing good  roads  under  State  direction  ami  foutrol. 
ITie  success  <ii  this  atriendmont  constitutes  the 
greatest  advance  that  the  good-roads  i 
in  America  has  yet  made.    Another  of  thes 


Rifontt  '^^'^^  '^'l'  ^*'  *  special  seBsion  of 
Triumptia  In  the  legislature  of  Pennsylv&ni&  next 
Ftnatiiioaitia.  ,„yn[i,  expi'essly  called  by  Governor 
Peonypacker  for  the  purpose  of  eml>odying  in 
the  laws  iif  the  State  amiie  of  the  principal  re- 
forms forwhicli  the  people  have  lately  indicated 
their  preferonc'-.  The  Pliiladelphia  revolt  against 
the  Uepuliliciiti  busses  had  extended  throughout 
the  State,  and  it  expressi-d  itself  in  the  defeat  of 
tlie  liepublit-an  nominee  for  State  treasurer  by  a 
plurality  of  alioul  IflO.Dilf).  The  successful  can- 
didate was  William  TI.  Berry,  supported  by- 
Democrats,  Priihiljitionista.  Jiidependenta,  and 
the  reform  wing  of  the  Itcpublican  jiarty,  which 
for  teniporary  purposes  has  called  itself  the 
Lincoln  party.  A  bank  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
failed  under  sfnsational  circumstances  during 
tlio  cuurse  of  the  camiiainn.  and  facts  came  to 
light  which  showed  more  plainly  than  ever  how 
corruptly  the  lie  publican  bosses  had  used  State 
funds  for  their  own  private  ends.  These  dia- 
closures  helped  in  the  overthrow  of  the  machine. 


York  amendm 

ems  confers  upon  the  legislature 

tlut  power  to  r. 

■gulate  tiie  houre  and  rate  ct  wages 

of  men  euij-lo^ 

■eil  upon  public  work  in  thi.'  Stiite. 

This  was  lo  in 

lect  uertaiu  court  decisions  which 

had    been    I" 

the    elluct    that    tUu     kfjislature 

lacked  su.'l:  p 

ower.     The  nmeiidiiient  was  wup- 

]ioned  l.y  lain 

■r  leaders  iis  being  in  the  interest 

of  wnrkiiLfjrrifi 

1.      .\  third  amendment  will  make 

possible   vast 

expenditures   in   the    near   future 

for  extending 

llie   water   supply   of   New  York 

City.     All  iiji) 

luieipnl   iudel.tedness  has  bad  to 

be  held  within 

the  limit  of    1(1  per  cent,  of  the 

assessed  valuat 

ion.      Henceforth,  expenditure  on 

account  of  wi 

Iter  sui)ply  i.s  not  tc)  be  included 

within  this  111 

per  cent,  limit,  and  thus  tho  bor- 

rowing  capacity  of  the  city  is  gi-eatly  increased. 
Another  attiendment  will  increase  the  number 
of  judges,  and  lesseu  the  law's  delay. 


In  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mayor  "WeftTOr  and 
bis  City  party  won  a  sjilendid  victory  and  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Hurhain  ring.  This  elec- 
tion was  not  so  important  iu  the  offices  to  be 
ruled  AS  in  the  principles  at  stake.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  Philadelphia  has  had  an  honest 
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n  Wsatir:    "Congratalationsl    Yoa  ht 
From  ths  Preti  (Philadelphia). 


a  glorloua  victory  I " 


election.  The  extra  BeBsioa  will  be  expected  to 
provide  laws  sorely  needed  for  personal  regis- 
tration and  the  future  protection  of  the  ballot 
against  fraud.  Klayor  Weaver  has  become  a 
leader  of  marked  strength,  and  the  congratula' 
tions  of  good  citizens  of  all  parties  throughout 
the  country  have  been  justly  extended  to  him. 

,  ^       ^  _.  At  various  points  in  the  East  the  up- 
lifptnUnt  r  ■    1  J      .    •.■  ■      . 

vietoriii     rising  of  independent  citizens  against 

'"*"*'  the  control  of  communities  by  politi- 
cal bosses  showed  that  the  in&uence  of  the  great 
movements  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was 
affecting  other  cities.  Thus,  in  New  Jersey, 
Everett  R.  Oolby,  whose  campaign  was  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month,  was  successful 
by  a  large  plurality,  while  Mayor  Fagan  was  re- 


elected in  Jersey  City  against  a  combination  of 
public  -  service  corporations  and  political  ma- 
chines. In  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  famous  citizen,  Mr. 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  State  reformatory  prison,  was  elected  mayor. 
In  Boston,  a  remarkable  independent  canvass 
was  made  for  tlie  ofGce  uf  district  attorney  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Moran,  who  is  now  called  "the 
Jerome  of  Boston."  His  opponent,  Michael  J. 
Sughrue.was  on  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
tickets,  and  was  regarded  as  certain  of  election. 

H    a  "til    ^'^'''^1  nominated  himself,  made  hia 

jirimiof    own   campaign,    advertised    himself   ■ 

""'       picturesquely,    and    carried    Suffolk 

County  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  4,000  votes. 

He  floated  into  success  upon  the  current  wave 
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of  hostility  to  bribery,  oorrnptinn,  and  ali  Borta 
of  improper  tliinfts  in  public  life.  lie  dilated 
upon  the  successful  careers  in  tiie  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Mr.  Denton  (now  governor  of 
Illinois)  in  Cliii-ago.  Jir.  Folk  (now  f^overnor  of 
MiBBOuri)  in  St.  Louis,  and  ilr.  Jerunu'  in  New 
York.  He  persuaiiiHi  Bostur 
nep'ied  that  sort  of  a  distr 
everywhere  hi'  pnn-laimcd.  ■■  I 
Boston,  and  when  I  am  .'h^ct^d 
T)io  bift  thieves  will  gi't  tljn  bi 
the  little  ones."  And  so  Bustun,  ft'eliug  tho  cur- 
rent unrest,  took  .Moran  at  Ids  own  valuation 
anil  elerteil  hiii).  SinOi  incidents  are  whole- 
some. i|iiitr  apiirt  from  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  vcf.iiiiier  who  wins  the  office  nmy  or  may 
not  be  able  to  carrv  out  his  jiromises. 


benefit  of  Massachusetts  industiiee,  they  woald 
have  been  .defeated.  One  of  the  aaeful  reaultB 
of  the  Massachusetts  campaign  will  be  that  Re- 
publicans everywhere  who  believe  that  the  Sing- 
ley  tarifE  onght  to  be  revised  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  so  with  frankness,  and  will  not  allow  their 
party  standing  to  be  called  in  question  by  reasOD 
of  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  stand- 
patters who  would  not  have  the  present  tariff 
touched  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

j^^  The  Republican  plurality  for  RooM- 
Penit'ium  velt  in  Ohio  last  year  was  255,000^ 
0*10.  ^jjjI  (.]jg^[  fjij.  (jQvernor  Herrick  in 
1903  was  nearly  lU.DOO.  This  year  the  pen- 
dulum swung  far  back,  and  Governor  Herriok 
was  defeated  by  more  tlian  40,000  votes  by  his 
Democratic  op[)onent.  [he  Hon.  John.M.  Patti- 
Bon.  These  figurea  show  very  well  how  the 
voters  of  Oiiio  have  broken  away  from  party 
domination.  The  Republican  party  of  Ohio, 
being  strong  and  BUccesBful,  became  the  prey  of 
men  who  proposed  to  control  it  for  their  own 
corrupt  enils.  'Whereupon  tho  voters  deserted 
the  party  in  order  to  punish  the  bosses.  The 
tem]x'rance  people  of  (thio  had  disapproved  of 
Governor  llerrick's  attitude  toward  a  certain 
local-option  measure,  but  the  chief  cause  of  his 
defeat  was  the  Iwlief  that  he  was  in  alliance 
with  George  B.  Cox,  tlie  Cincinnati  boss,  who 
liad  extended  his  sphere  of  control  from  muni- 
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Tho  general  State  eh'Ction  ii 
vi-  ■■linsr.tta  resulted  in  itepiibl 
'""'■  lory,  but  there  was  .^verywhe 


Mat 


e  in  the 

Statea  valmible  e.xhibition  of  imlej.emlence  in 
discussion  und  in  nr-tion.  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  was 
eleeted  governor  by  a  plurality  of  ■J:!.000.  while 
Mr.  Khen  I'raper  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
by  less  tljiui  ■J.OIHI  over  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney. 
the  Democriitifi  candidate.  Mr.  Whitney  had 
made  a  vigorous  cnnviiBS  ft^r  tariff'  revision  and 
reciprocity  witli  Ciinada.  If  the  Republican 
candidates  had  not  also  fiivoreii  reciprocity  am! 
admitted  the  need  of  some  tariff  revision  for  tho 
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(Unyor^lect  of  ClDclmuitl.} 


{Major  -  elect  of  Toledo.) 


cipal  and  county  politics  to  the  legislature  and 
the  State  at  large.  The  people  of  Ohio  desired 
to  deal  boas  Cox  a  telling  blow.  There  seemed 
to  them  no  way  except  by  defeating  Governor 
Herrick,  In  Cincinnati,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  Cox  has  ruled  with  the  absolutism  of  a 
czar,  the  machine  was  overthrown  and  a  Demo- 
crat, Judge  Dempsey,  was  elected  mayor. 


Cox   meanwhile 

Hifirtmni.  li''ement  from  politics,  following  the 
example  of  boss  Durham,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Cox  has  been  a  thrifty  boaa,  and  if  once 
a  humble  saloon-keeper,  is  now  the  president  of  a 
trust  company  and  reputed  lo  be  worth  millions. 
Secretary  Taft  had  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign made  a  speech  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  which, 
while  advocating  the  election  of  Governor 
Herrick,  he  had  denounced,  the  Cox  machine  in 
Cincinnati.  Undoubtedly,  this  speech  had  much 
,  and  it  was  regarded 
of  President  Roosevelt. 
>w  have  a  chance  to  re- 
id  to  act  along  the  line 
id  preferences  in  free 


feel  in 


3  with  thi 
as  indicating  tbi 
Ohio  Republicans  wi 
turn  to  Srst  principli 
of  their  own 


and  open  conventions,  and  Governor  Herrick 
will  deservedly  keep  bia  important  place  in  the 
party.  The  results  in  other  Ohio  cities  have 
significance  outside  of  the  State.  Thus,  the 
Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  elected  mayor  of 
Cleyelaod  for  a  third  term,  and  will  remain  an 


influential  figure  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  Toledo,  the  supporters  of 
the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones  have  remained 
true  to  their  tradition  as  independents,  and  have 
carried  the  city  for  their  candidate,  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock.  Mr.  Whitlock,  who  is  a  young  man, 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  political  novel  and 
soma  short  stories,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

^  The  Republicans  were  successful  in 
aBrifiM»*»«  Indianapolis,  and  Mayor  Uookwalter 
'*'**'■  waa  reelected,  while  throughout  the 
State  the  municipal  contests  showed  an  increased 
spirit  of  independence  and  a  growth  of  capacity 
for  forcing  the  fight  upon  actual, municipal  is- 
sues. In  Chicago  the  vote  was  light,  several 
judges  being  elected,  and  eight  trustees  of  the 
sanitary  district, — these  having  control  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  Some  very  important 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  voters,  one  of 
them  being  the  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
mayor  from  two  years  to  four,  and  another  be- 
ing the  reform  of  the  local  judiciary  system, 
while  still  another  gives  the  city  council  the 
authority  to  fix  the  price  of  gas  and  electric 
light.  All  these  propositions  prevailed.  An- 
other that  future  generations  will  praise  is  the 
accepted  plan  to  create  outside  of  the  city  limits 
several  forest  areas,  or  large  natural  parks,  to 
be  owned  by  the  city  and  held  in  anticipation 
of  ita  future  growth  and  needs.     There  was  a 
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hitler  contest  in  f^alt  TjaUr  Ciry  nloiifr  tlic 
rtf^pettable  lino  of  i-li-iivu^'.!  lit-twc'i)    > 
ami   ariti- Mormons.      Mayi.i-  Morri 
was  df^fcnh'ii  for  rct'luction  liv  Mr. 
Bon.  «f  the  Amc-rican.  or  unti-M'.ri 


M<n 


The  so-called  Poe  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
tion,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  disfranchiw 
the  npgro  voters,  was  decisively  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  about  20.000  votes.  This  was  Senator 
Gorman's  |H;t  measure,  and  its  cliief  opponent  was 
Jlr.  Bonaparte,  now  Secretary  of  the  Savy. 

_^  In  Uhode  Island,  also,  although  there 

Stale  was  a  guliernaturial  election,  the  real 
Eiictims.  iag„g  U'fore  the  people  was  the  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  present  antiquated  constitu- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  a  mora 
C(|nal  representation.  The  Republicans  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  ]>eopIe  an  amendment  so  inadequate 
to  meet  the  real  needs  that  it  was  not  accepted 
by  a  suflifii-nt  majority  to  give  it  effect.  Gov- 
ernor I'tter.  the  iiepubllcan  candidate,  was  re- 
electt^d  by  a  small  majority.  In  Virginia,  tliere 
was,  of  course,  the  exjiected  Democratic  victory, 
and  the  lion.  Claude  A.  Swaneon  is  elected  gov- 
ernor over  tlie  Hepuliliran  candidate.  Judge  L.  L. 
Lewis.  Hut  the  plurality  was  only  20,000,  which 
wouhl  plainly  indicate  some  growth  of  a  healthy 
opposition  in  a  State  where  political  capacity  is 
too  great  to  allow  permanently  a  one-party  situa- 
tion. Tlie  figlit  in  Kentucky  was  for  control  of 
the  legishitiire,  and  the  I )emoc ratio  majority  was 
about  l.'i.OIIO.  iMuch  local  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign was  due  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Black- 
burn was  making  a  tight  for  the  retention  of  his 
seat,  as  against  the  rivalry  of  Judge  Paynter. 


Sthmiiz      ^^   ""*    ^"    I'Vancisco    ccmtest.  de- 
WinsiaSaii  scrilK'd  iu  tlieso  pngea  hist  month,  an 

Fraitmsca.      „yf.r\vlii.Imi[i;;    victory    waS    WOH    by 

Mayor  SclimitK.  the  I'nion  Lalior  eandidiito. 
wlio  was  thus  elected  fc)r  a  third  ti-rm.  iifrainst 
Mr.  John  S.  l'artrid>;.'.  tiie  fusion  cHn.UdHto. 
The  San  Krancisco  situation  is  one  that  is  not 
easily  understooil  by  peojile  at  a  distimei'.  But 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  feel- 
ing of  unrest  and  protest  among  workingmen, 
which  gave  Mr.  Hearst  sr.  tremendous  a  vote  in 
Ni-w  York  City,  had  wmiething  to  do  with  the 
clean  sweep  nt  a  San  f-'ranciseo  tir-ket  tlnit  pro- 
fessed t"  represent  thf  miicses  as  ajrainKt  the 
classes.  X"nfnr;uiiiitely.  .Mayor  .*<rhmiti'.  has 
ehown  himself  a  vitv  different  sort  of  radical 
mayor  from  such  an  executive,  fur  example,  as 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland, 


candidates.   Imt  upon  a  (pn'stion   of 
altering  the  franchise  arrangements  of  the  State. 


Dvcrnor-t!l«'t  of  Virgliila.) 
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One  outcome  of  the  election  in  New 
York,  as  intimated  in  a  previous  para- 
Ktui  York,  graph,  was  the  beginning  of  an  agita- 
tion for  reform  in  the  ballot  laws,  which  bids 
fair  to  extend  to  other  States.  The  diffiuulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jerome  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
enormous  disadvantages  under  which  all  inde- 
pendent candidates  labor  with  a  ballot  system 
which  was  adopted  in  its  present  form  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  straight 
party  voting.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind 
our  readers  that  when  the  Australian  ballot  was 
imported  intd  this  country,  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  it  encountered  bitter  opposition  from  the 


UEUTBNAHT-GOVBRNOR.    (ran  ni 


political  machines  of  all  the  States.     After  the 
popular  demand  for  the  so-called  blanket  ballot 
bad  become  so  strong  that  its  adoption  could  no 
longer  be  prevented,  the  machine  politicians  re- 
sorted to  various  devices  by  which  it  might  be 
made  unpopular  and  ineffective,  if  not  actually 
contributory  to  machine  success.     The  scheme 
that  was  found  to  work  most  satisfactorily  from 
the  machine  point  of  view  in  moat  of  the  States 
was  the  sO'Called  Belgian  system  of  party  group- 
ing   of  the   candidates'   names.     The    original 
Australian  ballot,  as  adopted  in  Massacliuaetts 
and  several  other    States,  groups  the  names  of 
the    candidates    alphabetically   under   their   re- 
spective offices,  and  requires  a  separate  mark 
opposite  the  name  of  each 
candidate,  thus  making  the 
splitting  of  a  ticket  an  oper- 
ation   quite  as   easy    as 
straight    voting   and   abso- 
lutely prohibiting  the  vot- 
ing of  a  straight  ticket  by 
a  single  mark.     The  ballot 
law  under  which  New  York 
has  been  voting  for  many 
years, — and  in  its  main  fea- 
tures this  is  the  system  that 
prevails  in  moat  of  the  States 
of  the  Union, — encourages 
the    voting    of    a    straight 
ticket    by    admitting    of    a 
simple  mark  in   the  circle 
under  a  party  emblem  to  in- 
dicate a  vote  for  each  and 
all  of  the  candidates  whose 
names   appear  in   that  col- 
umn.    Independent  voting 
under   this    system    is  dis- 
couraged by  the  very  fact 
that  the  voter  ia  made  to 
feel  that  the  validity  of  his 
ballot  ia  imperiled  if  he  puts 
any  other  mark  upon  it  than 
the    mark    at   the  head   of 
the  party  circle. 


This  was  strik- 
Bpiit  ingly  shown  in 
"<"""■  laat  month's 
New  York  election,  when 
13,000  votes  were  cast  for 
Judge  Flammer,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  candi- 
dacy against  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome,  although  too 
late  for  his  name  to  be  taken 
from  the  ballot.  These  13,- 
000  voters  undoubtedly  de- 
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sired  Mr.  Jerome's  election,  but  were  afraid  to 
put  a  mark  opposite  his  name  lest  by  so  doing  they 
should  lose  their  votes  for  mayor  and  other  city 
officials.  Unnecessary  difficulties  and  pitfalls  in- 
herent  in  the  New  York  Vjallot  were  demon- 
strated so  conspicuously  in  tlie  recent  election 
that  all  the  organizations  of  the  metrofKjIis  inter- 
ested in  ballot  reform  have  united  in  recomh.end- 
ing  a  new  form  of  ballot  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  additional 
feature  of  the  party  emblem  to  be  printed  op- 
posite each  candidate's  name,  thus  retaining  an 
opportunity  for  the  illiterate  voter  to  identify 
candidates.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  voter's 
choice  shall  be  indicated  by  blacking  a  small, 
white  circle  opposite  each  name  rather  than  by 
marking  a  cross  on  a  white  background.  This, 
however,  is  a  matt<;r  of  detail.  The  main  principle 
of  the  proposed  New  York  ballot  is  essentially  the 
saine  as  that  of  tlie  Massachusetts  ballot, — name- 
ly, the  requirement  that  a  mark  be  made  oppo- 
site every  candidate's  name.  In  the  election  of 
1904,  the  two  States  of  the  TTnion  in  which  the 
greatf;st  number  of  split  tickets  were  voted  were 
Massachusetts  and  Minnesota,  each  of  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  elected  Democratic  governors 
while  giving  I'resident  Roosevelt  normal  Repub- 
lican majorities.  In  hoth  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Australian  ballot  is  used  in  essen- 
tially its  original  form,  and  the  ease  witli  which 
voters  of  tliese  States  may  split  their  tickets  un- 
der this  system  possibly  accounts,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  election  results  shown  onc^  year 
ago,  as  well  as  for  tlie  dif!(;rence  this  year  in  the 
vot^;s  in  Massachusetts  for  the  offices  of  govern- 
or and  lieutenant-governor. 

».-  «     ,^   .  There  can  b(?  no  doubt  of  tlie  friend- 

7h9 President  ,.  <.     i         ,         i  i     i       i»        • 

and  His      liness  of  the  houth  toward  the  Iresi- 
PoUcies.      (|(.ijt^    since  his    recent   visit   which 

extended  to  New  ()rl(?ans.  Evc^rywhere  his 
frankness,  tact,  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
Southern  sentiment  and  conditions  were  fully 
appreciated.  Thus,  his  visit  to  N(;w  Orleans  be- 
fore the  yellow- fever  P(!ourg(;  was  wholly  abated 
was  carried  out  in  sufli  a  way  as  to  call  public 
atttintion,  not  so  much  to  that  citv's  misfortune 
as  to  the  I'lb^ctiveiiess  with  whi^li  means  em- 
ployed by  tln^  locality  and  })y  tlie  (iov(;rnmcnt 
were  limiting  tlui  (»pi(h;mic.  and  wrre  providing 
guarantee's  for  the  future.  Since  ent<*ring  upon 
th(j  duties  of  tli(^  I'n'sidency,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
visiter  1  and  spoken  in  evrry  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
Alaska  and  the  island  dependencies.  With  his 
firm  adhesion  to  his  announcement,  made  on 
election  night  of  last  year,  that  he  would  under 
no   circumstances   be  a  candidate    for  another 


term,  his  position  before  the  whole  connirr  is 
almost  or  quite  without  precedent  in  its  strength. 
and  influence.  He  has  only  to  stand  firmly  for 
the  policies  that  he  l3elieves  to  be  necessary  and 
right  in  order  to  gain  an  almost  invincible  pop- 
ular  support  for  those  measures  that  he  lays  be- 
fore Congress.  His  message  will  be  presenie-i 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congressional  session  on 
December  4.  It  has  been  announced  that  this 
will  be  a  state  paper  of  unusual  length,  and 
tliat  it  will  present  the  President's  views  up^jn 
what  he  deems  to  be  the  subjects  of  greatest 
immediate  concern. 

o  ^   i„      He  sees  clearlv  that  this  is  a  period  of 

Controlling     .  •     j    *       .    i  •    •  j 

the  Avenues  immense  mdustrial  activity  and  prog- 
0/  Commerce.  j.^^gg^  ^^^^j  ^j^^^.  recent  ccouomic  changes 

are  having  widespread  and  profound  results.  He 
sees  that  the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  most  vital  thing  in  our  commercial 
life,  and  he  therefore  considers  tliat  the  better 
regulation  and  control  of  the  railroads  as  the 
chief  highways  of  commerce  has  become  far  more 
needful  than  ever  before.  The  railroad  men 
thems(flves  admit  that  there  are  grave  evils  to  be 
remedied.  They  profess,  however,  to  see  great 
danger  in  the  President's  desire  to  confer  upon 
a  governmental  body  the  right  to  substitute  pro- 
visionally a  reasonable  freight  rate  for  an  un- 
reasonable one.  No  one  regards  average  rail- 
road rates  in  this  country  as  exorbitant.  Bat 
there  is  much  that  must  be  remedied  before  dis- 
crimination ceases  and  the  railroads  are  run  in 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  on  the  one  liand, 
and  in  the  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
shippers  and  patrons,  who  have  a  right  to  equal 
and  impartial  treatment. 

^^  ^^  The  President  probably  believes  that 
Tariff  tariff  revision  and  railroad  regulation 
Issues.  cannot  well  ])roceed  effectively  in  the 
same  session,  and  he  desires  to  have  the  railroad 
bill  enacted  and  out  of  the  way.  Nevertheless, 
ho  is  well  aware  that  in  some  phases  the  tariff 
question  must  come  before  Congress.  He  will, 
for  example,  un(|uestionably  ad  vocate  something 
approximating  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  ])ort8  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  also  h<;pe  for  a  changed  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  toward  commercial  reciprocity 
with  other  countries.  And  doubtless  he  will 
not  deny  some  sympathy  with  th^  people  of 
New  England,  who  ask  for  certain  specific 
changes  in  the  general  tariff  schedules.  In  one 
way  or  in  another  the  tariff  question  is  bound 
to  assert  itself.  It  will  come  up,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  practical  Imsiness  grounds  rather 
than  upon  old-fashioned  doctrines  and  theories. 
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Powerful  intereetB  will  be  represent- 
Lobby  at  ed  &t  Washington, — aome  to  oppose 
wmhinstim.  jn^iff  revision,  some  to  prevent  rail- 
way regulation,  and  some  to  obstruct  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  If  these  interests  arrange  to  help 
one  another,  it  will  mean  hard  fighting.  Thus, 
almost  the  first  thing  that  Congress  should  do 
when  it  gets  together  is  to  adopt  the  President'a 
advice  and  get  rid  of  the  Statehood  controveray 
by  admitting  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as 
one  State,  and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  jointly 
as  another.  There  are  reasons  why  certain  rail- 
loads  in  combination  with  other  private  intereata 
will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  conaumma- 
tion.  Since  they  cannot  now  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  four  States,  they  will  work  for  indefinite 
postponement.  They  have  enlisted  political  sup- 
port for  their  project,  and  they  will  mislead 
many  people  who  do  not  know  the  facta.  Some 
of  the  same  lobby  influences  that  will  oppose 
those  parts  of  the  President'a  programme  will 
combine  with  still  other  agencies  to  create  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Since 
the  American  people  liave  committed  themselves 
to  lliia  enterprise,  the  President  wishes  to  have 
it  executed  promptly.  The  advocates  of  com- 
peting routes  have  not  given  up  all  hope,  for 
great  private  fortunes  hang  in  tlie  balance.  The 
railroad  influences  which  so  long  opposed  all  proj- 
ects for  an  isthmian  canal  are  not  eager  to  have 
the  Panama  waterway  completed  at  an  early  day . 
The  consulting  engineers  have  made  a  divided 
report.  Five  are  in  favor  of  a  canal  with  locks, 
to  be  completed  in  about  ten  years,  and  eight 
are  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal,  which  thoy  esti' 
mate  wilt  require  fifteen  years.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  difference  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
uiere  obstructionists.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
President  will  again  seek  support  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  bis  Santo  Domingo  policy.  It  is  reported 
that  Jlr.  Root  is  at  work,  in  his  broad,  construct- 
ive way,  on  our  relations  with  South  American 
countries;  and  in  any  controversies  that  may 
Bf'em  to  arise  between  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  the  country  can  hardly  go  very  far 
wrong  in  giving  its  support  to  the  President  apd 
to  .Mr.  Koot. 

J  ^  Following  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  gift 

frfncn'onn;  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  General 
Moutmenij,  Education  Board  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  American  colleges  comes  the  or- 
gatiizstion  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  with  an 
eudowment  worth  at  market  value  $11,500,000 
and  an  income  of  half  a  million.  Primarily,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  is  intended  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  workers  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   Ultimately,  however,  it  will  doubtless  have 


(President  of  the  MaSBwhiuetta  Instltnte  o(  Technologr.) 

a  wider  scope,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  it  a 
charter  which  will  enable  him  to  use  its  ad- 
mirable board  for  the  management  of  his  future 
benefactions  to  university,  collegiate,  and  tech- 
nical education  in  America.  Eminent  educa. 
tors  from  one  coast  to  the  other  make  up  the 
board.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  is  to  leave  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  be- 
come the  executive  head  of  this  new  organization. 
The  rules  which  this  board  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  must  lay  down  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  trusts  will  undoubtedly  operate  to 
raise  the  standard  of  college  effectiveness  in  the 
United  States.  These  new  educational  forces 
will  provide  tests  that  ^he  better  colleges  will 
welcome,  and  to  meet  which  the  poorer  ones  must 
strive  earnestly  on  penalty  of  losing  rank.  An 
article  elsewhere  in  this  number  describes  a  new 
effort  to  bring  the  university  life  of  Germany 
and  America  into  closer  relations.  A  professor- 
ship of  American  institutions  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  one  of  German  institutions  in 
Columbia  University  (New  York)  have  been  ar- 
ranged upon  a  most  remarkable  basis  ;  and  this 
is  said  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
such  international  exchanges.  Truly,  it  will  be 
a  hopeful  day  when  the  Russian  Kmperor  invites 
Dr.  Butler  to  visit  him  and  arrange  for  professor- 
ships of  American  institutions  in  the  leading 
universities  of  Bussia. 
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y-.'.;,.'-.    h.::.:-:    .:.  ■■■■:r-.i.    i.  ;".-!»•-    a:.;   &   filly      :r-;:;-ei.;...:-i  s:sL;^l?ii?^;  ftr  Kiissii. 

ifif-j'     :■-.-  i-.ri^/.-.-  i-rTxe^ii  :;.* Across  ::  r~- 

f -arr.-*:  i-!i-.:-&-i-r.  ■  r.  t;.ei«r:  of  t,*on«  '^"•■i 
■z^r^i:  ;.  .a^  ;.'■•::■*.- 3""— iLr  ITUL  R-:a5_i- 
=■•;■-■■  -:i-:.-::  -...e  ■lisiri;  ■::-0ttEi'riki  ser^:::^::-^ 
■i'.r-rr  ■^r:.-  ;r>:/;  ■  :  H'issiin  &'itocr»cr  an-i  ^t^-t- 
.r._-  r'v.l  '..'■■•-r.y  '■:■  :Ee-:Jriit:.  o:  tie  iiainii:  rs .-e. 
T:.'.-  •.r.:.l-s  *c-l  azitati-n  in  the  <;iti<i4  of  2-^a- 
iia,  '..e  ■  z»r  ■:ir.\hrei.  -fill  '-nr  hemn  w.:'-.  r-i- 
■:--s:v.-  :  »;;.  a:,  i  ji'-rro-^. "     The  ukaw  Ui«i:  ■.-.::- 

Tl.'-  l;>i;i;i::>>;-^  'if  I>>e  Russian  tovncign  is  iad:?- 
■^ylii))!:.-  b(>iii,il  riji  with  the  ha^^inees  of  ibr  people. 
tri'l  ■!.•■  virrviw  'if  tlie  people  i- the  »orniir  of  ibr  «ot¥>- 
t|i^[>.  Kr->'ii  rill-  iin"«ii(  auitalinti  may  arise  pva; 
ii;i':'<:ih1  'Iwiri^HTiixnti'iti  ait'l  a  uirtiHce  lo  the  intc^iT 
iiti'l  Tinliv'if  iitir  (^uipiiv.  Tti«  snpreine  dnty  imposed 
nii-iii  i.i-  l^iv  iiur  "jvrrriirifni  mi^-^iun  requircmn*  (o  r&ace 
i>'ir-:irt;''.  iin'l  with  ull  "ur  rea^^n  BDti  all  our  power  to 
hit~:'?ii  iliL-  cn^^iiiiii  of  Ibe  iruublea  sodangenNU  to  the 

il-iviiiit  >lireci«:'l  the  diSereot  antborlttes  to  take 
-\Kin  t'>  preiv-ni  open  nianileKtationii  of  dtaofder.  ex- 
m>!>Mrn.  nii'l  vliili-)ji«.  und  to  protect  our  peaceable  6Ub- 
Ji!Ct:<.  wh'i  ur>-  aiixidiiH  for  the  quiet  accomplisliineQi  of 
tbK  cluty  which  lieM  tipon  u-t  all.  we  have  ncopiiaMl 
tbiH.  in  onlvr  to  HtNure  the  HUccess  of  the  general 
niHMKiin-ifortlie  iiacltlcatlotiof  the  public  life,  it  is  in- 
flii>peii->Bble  (■>  crVinliDHte  antl  unify  the  powers  of  the 
central  ^>vi!mniviit.  Wr.  therefore,  direct  the  govern- 
nieiit  to  carry  oat  our  laflexiLle  will  In  the  following 

Tbr  Kiivernment  U  to  nlistatD  from  fuiy  iotertcTeDCc 

iiir.  AwAKK'-'i'.'ii  Of  A  i-Eoi'i^.  ijj  (Iij,  electiON*  to  thp  Duma,  and  to  keep  in  riew  a 

Tiir.  Mi-y.nm  'lo  tiik  c/aii  :  " N'lm  1  nni  mwhUc  for  tfood.  Kiiirerv'ltwire  for  thv  rcalizHiion of  theukaaeof  Deccm- 

Wliyii'fii'i  vMmivaii.v"  Ixtr  23.  l«tf.  it  nmJ.t  maintain  the  prefitige  of  tbeDntna 

Friiiii  till-  .tim^iriliimniir  'Am^tcnlHiiii.  and  confidence  in  its  laliorM.  and  not  reitiBt  ita  decisloua 

'Tli'-triiiilliT  i>kiiir..  nt  ih'- uiiii' rrlKlii-liiimi  rr.rnermskeB  ""  '""'*  "**  'hcy  are  not  inconcintent  with  the  historic 

i>r>'  I'iinr-Hy.  "  Wtii>>.  I  I  Iio'ikm' v"ii  H-i'n'H-lii-ii!"  when  the  Ki^Ht liens  of  RuHKla.    One  niuist  identify  one's  eelt  with 

iii>i/iiik  I'Hji-.  "i.ittli-  KhiIiit,"    li  wHH  ri'iirmliicL-d  from  the  the  idea-t  of  the  peat  majority  of  xociety,  not  with  the 

Aiii'i'i'iiimmrr.  iji  ihln  ICKviKu*  tiir  .Mun^ii  liut.)  echoes  of  noisy  groups  and  factions,  too  often  w 
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It  is  especially  important  to  secure  a.  reform  of  the 
Couaci]  of  the  Empire  on  an  electoral  priociple.  We 
believe  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  execntlve  power  the 
following  principlee  should  be  embodied : 

1.  Straightforward uess  and  sincerity  la  the  con- 
llrmation  ot  civil  liberty  and  in  providlag  guarantees 
for  its  malDtenanoe. 

3.  A  tendency  toward  the  abolition  of  ezclnsive  laws. 

3.  The  coordination  of  the  activity  o(  all  the  organs 
of  government. 

4.  The  avoidance  of  repreesive  measures  in  respect  to 
proceedings  which  do  not  openly  menace  society  or  the 

5.  The  resistance  to  acts  which  manifestly  threaten 
society  or  the  state,  snch  resistance  being  l>ased  upon 
the  law  and  on  moral  unity  with  the  reasonable 
majority  of  society.  Confidence  must  be  placed  In  the 
political  tact  of  Russian  sooiety.  It  is  impossible  that 
that  society  should  desire  a  stat«  of  anarchy  which 
would  threaten,  in  addition  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 


i  published  later,  included 


The  official 
the  following 

1.  To  grant  the  population  the  immutable  founda- 
tions of  civic  liberty,  based  on  real  inviolability  of  the 
person  and  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  union,  and 
associHtion. 

a.  Without  deferring  the  elections  to  the  stato  Duma 
already  ordered,  to  call  to  participation  in  the  Duma,  so 
far  as  is  possible  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
before  the  Duma  is  to  assemble,  those  classes  of  the 
population  now  completely  deprived  of  electoral  rights, 
leaving  the  ultimate  development  of  the  principle  of 
the  electoral  right  in  general  to  the  newly  e.stablished, 
legislative  order  ot  things. 

3,  To  establish  it  as  an  immutable  rule  that  no  law 
can  come  into  force  without  the  approval  of  the  state 
Duma,  and  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  elected  of  ■ 
the  people  to  exercise  a  real  participation  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  us.  ^ 

We  appeal  to  all  faithful  sons  of  Russia  to  remember 
their  duty  toward  the  Fatherland,  and  to  aid  in  brlDg- 
ing  to  an  end  these  unprecedented  troubles,  and  to  ap- 
ply all  their  forces  in  cooperation  with  ns  to  the  res- 
toration of  calm  and  peace  upon  our  natal  soil. 

It  was  a  most  dramatic  moment, 
AMitatioaof  pregnant  with  tremendous  import  for 
aiiAvtxrat.  140^000,000  people,  when,  at  Peter- 
hof,  the  Czar  affixed  hie  signature  to  this  virtual 
abdication  of  autocratic  power.  Br.  E,  J.  Oil- 
Ion,  many  of  whose  excellent  descriptive  articles 
on  Russian  subjects  have  appeared  in  these  pages, 
describes  the  historic  moment  bo  graphically  in 
Ilia  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  that  we 
reprint  his  words  here.  While  all  Eussia  was 
up  in  revolution, — marching,  shouting,  bomb- 
throwing,  and  demonstrating, — Count  Witte  was 
having  a  last  pathetic  interview  with  the  Russian 
autocrat.     Dr.  Dillon's  words  follow  : 


le  was  one  of  the  most  cordially  hated  of  Rneslao  officials 
and  his  removal  was  one  o(  the  demands  ot  the  revolo- 
tlonlflts.    He  was  also  assistant  minister  of  the  Interior.) 


side,  now  from  that,  wavering,  waiting,  actuated  by 
good  intentions  which  conld  not  get  incarnated  In  use- 
ful acts.  For  nights,  like  Count  Witte,  he  had  not 
slept.  Men  like  Count  Ignatiev  assured  him  that  force 
was  the  sole  efflcocious  remedy,  but  they  themselves  re- 
colled  from  employing  it.  Count  Witte,  oni-the  other 
hand,  bad  besought  him  to  recc^nize  the  tact  that  the 
Russian  people  had  attained  man's  estate,  outgrown 
their  political  short  clothes,  and  wanted  the  virile  toga. 
He  added,  it  is  said,  that  no  longer  days  or  hours,  but 
the  very  minutes,  were  precious,  and  that  lost  oppor- 
tunities could  never  be  recalled.  And  at  last  a  decision 
was  come  to.  .  .  .  His  Majesty's  final  remarkstoCount 
Witte  deserve,  it  is  said,  to  be  engraved  In  letters  of 
gold  as  a  maxim  tor  the  guidance  ot  kings.  The  tenor 
ot  his  remarks  was  that  he  had  never  valued  autocratic 
rights  for  aught  but  the  weal  ot  bis  subjecte,  nor  ever 
wittingly  exercised  them  tor  any  other  purpose.  He 
had  upheld  tbembecausehe  was  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  demanded  this,  and  he  now  laid  a  por- 
tion of  them  aside  because  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  to  the  advantage  ot  the  Russian  nation, 
and,  withont  further  words,  without  changing  color  or 
alt^ng  his  mien,  the  Emperor  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  took  up  a  pen,  vrrote  the  word  "Nikolai,"  and 
thenceforth  ceased  to  be  autocrat.  Russia  l)ecame  a 
coDBtitutional  realm,  140,000,000  slaves  were  henceforth 
their  own  masters.    In  the  neighboring  room  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  suite,  losing  their  self-control,  burst  into 
tears.  Count  Witte  issued  forth  from  the  apartment 
with  moist  cheeks,  but  Czar  Nicholas  II.  walked  calmly 
and  naturally,  with  perfect  dignity  and  composure,  as 
though  he  had  been  signing  nothing  more  significant 
than  the  nomination  of  a  senator. 

Despite  the  concessions  in  this  mem- 
Manifesto  orable  document,  and  the  joy  with 
Was  Received,  ^j^i^h  it  was  received  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  empire,  the  revolutionaries  and 
many  of  the  Liberals  expressed  open  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust  with  the  half-hearted  recog- 
nition of  their  demands.  The  Czar,  they  aver, 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  the  people  wanted, 
and  has  simply  waked  up  to  a  realization  of  his 
people's  needs  when  the  whole  country,  thrown 
into  revolt,  forced  him  to  do  so.  The  programme 
of  the  League  of  Leagues  (or  Union  of  Unions, 
as  it  is  sometimes  known),  which  consists  of  a 
union  of  all  the  reform  elements  and  the  Liber- 
als of  the  empire,  including  the  professional  men, 
has  been  adhered  to  consistently  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution presented  to  Count  Witte,  first,  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  manifesto,  and  a  number 
of  times  since,  in  these  words  : 

We  demand  universal  suffrage  for  all,  regardless  of 
station,  sex,  or  belief. 

At  the  same  time,  we  demand  the  consummation  of 
civic  rights,  amnesty,  and  the  abolition  of  punishment 
by  death. 

We  furthermore  declare  that  we  will  continue  the 
democratic  propaganda  until  our  objects  are  attained 
and  a  constitutional  assembly  has  begun  its  work. 

The  reformers,  also,  using  the  editors  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  as  their  mouthpiece,  had  for 
months  been  demanding  the  removal  of  General 
Trepov,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  and  assistant 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  hated  for  his 
stern  policy  of  oppression,  and  accused  of  send- 
ing agents  provocateurs  throughout  the  country  to 
incite  violence  and  create  a  condition  of  anarchy, 
so  as  to  compel  the  Czar  to  resume  the  policy  of 
repression  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cossacks  from 
the  police  department ;  the  creation  of  a  national 
militia  for  the  protection  of  pro})erty  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  ;  the  abolition  of  the  noto- 
rious ''Third  Section"  of  the  secret  police  ;  the 
repeal  of  martial  law  ;  autonomy  for  Finland 
and  Poland  ;  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews ;  such  changes  in  the  law  of  land  tenure 
as  would  ameliorate  the  hard  condition  of  the 
peasants  and  prevent  an  agrarian  uprising  ;  and, 
finally,  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  zemstvo 
congress  as  an  advisory  board  pending  the  actual 
operation  of  reform  measures.  For  the  reforms 
already  granted  they  demanded  sufficient  guar- 
antees. 


The  Liberals  bitterly  criticiBe  the 
of  the  manifesto  for  what  it  did  not  grant. 
Liberals,  j^  ^^  gj.g|.  pj^ce,  it  Contained  no  au- 
thorization to  the  courts  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus^  which  is  the  only  efficient  method  of  as- 
suring in  practice  that  inviolability  of  person 
which  the  Czar  somewhat  vaguely  promises  in 
the  rescript.  In  the  second  place,  the  manifesto 
did  not  actually  empower  the  National  Assembly 
to  frame  a  constitution,  and,  in  Count  Witte's 
commentary,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  imperial-  domain  should 
not  be  subject  in  any  way  to  the  .authority  of 
the  Duma.  In  the  third  place,  the  manifesto  left 
hazy  and  unsettled  the  questions  oCthe  suffrage 
and  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 
It  did,  however,  grant  the  primary  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  (which, 
of  course,  includes  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  to  hold  public  and  private  meetings) ;  and 
it  did  constitute  the  coming  Duma  a  law-making 
instead  of  a  purely  consulting  body,  since,  instead 
of  the  <'  unchangeable  rule ''  of  the  Czar,  hence- 
forth ''  no  law  shall  be  enforceable  without  the 
approval  of  the  state  Duma."  Within  ten  days 
after  the  issue  of  this  manifesto,  a  supplementary 
ukase  had  given  the  desired  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  ;  Count  Witte  had  agreed  that  the 
delegates  from  all  cities  and  towns  to  the  Duma 
should  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  (doing 
away  with  all  but  one  set  of  intermediate  elect- 
ors for  the  peasants) ;  Procurator  Pobyedono- 
stzev,  General  Trepov,  Ministers  KhilkoY  of  rail- 
roads and  Schwannebach  of  agriculture,  and 
several  grand  dukes  had  resigned  ;  and  the  new 
head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Prince  Alexis  Obolen- 
ski  (no  relative  of  the  former  governor  of  Fin- 
land, Prince  John  Obolenski)  had  announced  his 
'^  unalterable  determination  to  enforce  discipline 
on  all  ecclesiastics,  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  down." 

Conatitutionai  ^^^  ^^^®  whole  empire  aflame  with 

Rights      revolt  from  Vladivostok  to  Warsaw, 

Restored,     ^-^j^  ^^^  former  city  all  but  destroyed 

by  the  torch  of  rebellion  and  General  Lineyich'B 
army  honeycombed  with  sedition,  with  Poland 
torn  by  industrial  war,  with  the  navy  and  army 
in  open  insurrection  at  Kronstadt  and  the  rattle 
of  their  musketry  distinctly  heard  at  the  Csar*8 
palace  at  Peterhof,  with  the  agrarian  nprising 
already  begun  on  the  great  central  plains,  with 
the  Caucasus  region  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and 
the  industries  of  the  entire  empire  paralysed  by 
such  a  gigantic  industrial  and  labor  strike  as 
has  perhaps  never  been  seen  before  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  Finns  realised  their  su- 
preme   opportunity.     Seizing    all   goyemment 
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buildings  and  military  posts  throughout  the 
province,  they  drove  out  the  obnoxious  Musco- 
vite officials.  So  thorough,  moreover,  and  so 
well  timed  was  their  work  that  the  local  Russian 
administration  was  powerless.  The  governor, 
Prince  John  Obolenski,  submitted  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Finnish  patriots,  and  at  once  dispatched 
by  gunboat  to  St.  Petersburg  their  request  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitutional 
rights  of  l^^inland,  which  every  successive  Czar 
since  1809  (when  the  province  passed  from  Swe- 
den to  Russia)  had  sworn  to  observe.  The 
Czar's  reply  was  a  prompt  and  complete  acces- 
sion to  their  demands.  In  a  manifesto  abolish- 
ing the  secretary  of  state  for  Finland  and  sum- 
moning the  Finnish  Senate,  which  has  not  met 
for  the  past  six  years,  the  Emperor  said  : 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  II.,  etc.,  command 
the  opening  at  Helsingfors,  December  20,  of  au  extraor- 
dinary Diet  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

First.— The  proposals  for  the  budget  of  1906-07,  pro- 
visional taxes,  and  a  loan  for  railway  construction. 

Second. — A  bill  providing,  by  a  new  fundamental 
law,  a  parliament  for  Finland  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  with  the  establishment  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  authorities  to  the  nation's  deputies. 

T/iird.— Bills  granting  liberty  of  the  press,  of  meet- 
ing, and  of  unions. 

Nicholas. 

In  a  subsequent  manifesto,  all  the  vexatious 
Russifying  regulations  are  swept  from  Finland 
in  the  following  words  : 

Having  examined  the  petition  of  January  18, 1904, 
we  have  ordered  the  elaboration  of  bills  reforming  the 
fundamental  laws  for  submission  to  the  deputies  of  the 
nation,  and  we  order  the  abrogation  of  the  manifesto  of 
February*15,  1899 ;  the  ukase  of  April  15,^903,  concern- 
ing measures  for  the  maintenance  of  ^p.ublic  order  and 
tranquillity;  the  imperial  ukase  of  Novemjbc^  28, 1903, 
according  exceptional  rights  to  the  gendarmerie  in  the 
grand  duchy;  Article  12 of  the  ukase  of  July  18, 1902,  on 
Finnish  legislation;  the  ukase  of  September  21, 1902,  on 
the  reform  of  the  Senate  and  the  extension  of  powers  of 
governors ;  the  ukase  of  April  8,  1903,  on  instructions 
for  the  governor-general  and  the  assistant  governor  of 
Finland;  the  law  of  July  25,  1901,  on  military  service ; 
the  ukase  of  August  13,  1902,  on  the  duties  of  civic 
officials  in  Finland ;  the  ukase  of  August  27, 1902,  on 
the  resignation  of  administrative  officials  and  judicial 
responsibility  for  offenses  and  crimes  of  officials,  and  • 
the  ukase  of  July  15,  1900,  on  meetings. 

We  further  order  the  Senate  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  revision  of  the  other  regulations  enumerated 
in  the  petition,  and  we  order  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  censorship. 

The  Senate  should  prepare  bills  granting  liberty  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  meeting,  and  of  union ;  a  national 
assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  Diet  may  discuss  them. 

We  trust  that  the  measures  enumerated,  being  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  benefit  Finland,  will  strengthen  the 
ties  uniting  the  Finnish  nation  to  its  sovereign. 


wtit  Poland  '^^^  correct  attitude  of  the  Poles  to- 
Q9t        ward  Russia  in  her  hour  of  trial, — 

Autonomy  7  correct  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
moral  and  of  political  expediency, — has  been 
more  than  once  pointed  out  in  these  pages. 
While  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  violence 
and  disorder  attending  the  industrial  strikes  in 
that  part  of  the  old  Polish  commonwealth  which 
fell  to  Russia  at  the  partition,  this  has  not  been 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Poland  is  the  busiest  and  most 
prosperous  commercial  and  industrial  section 
of  the  empire.  Strikes  have  been  chronic  in 
Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  other  of  the  Polish  cities 
for  the  past  year,  but  they  have  been  economic 
in  character  and  not  political.  The  reforms 
made  possible  by  the  ukase  of  October  30  and 
the  restoration  of  full  constitutional  rights  to 
Finland  had  convinced  the  Polish  leaders,  who 
had  learned  caution  by  the  terrible  lessons 
taught  in  their  bloody  failures  of  1831  and  1863, 
that  while  an  armed  uprising  would  be  madness, 
the  present  was  their  opportunity,  also,  to  ask  for 
autonomy.  A  delegation,  consisting  of  twenty 
men  bearing  names  famous  in  Polish  history, 
journeyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  petitioned  the  Czar,  through  Count 
Witte,  for  full  autonomy,  with  a  Polish  Diet  at 
Warsaw.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
mier, the  Q^r,  it  was  announced,  had  decided  to 
concede  to  Poliwjdthe  same  privileges  of  local  self- 
government  i^pRh  had  been  granted  to  Finland. 

*  A  Warning  ^^  ^^^^  gcnerous  determination,  the 
to  the  Czar  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
Poles.  reform  element,  since  most  of  the 
zemstvoists  and  all  the  Russian  proletariat,  in- 
cluding the  Social  Democrats,  have  already  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  Polish  autonomy. 
No  disorder  or  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Poland 
for  a  week, — nothing  worse  than  orderly  pa- 
rades of  the  populace,  with  priests  at  their  head, 
bearing  the  Polish  flag.  Nevertheless,  within 
forty  eight  hours  after  the  announcement  of  the 
intention  to  grant  autonomy,  martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  "provinces  of 
the  Vistula,"  several  prominent  editors  of  War- 
saw, had  been  arrested,  and,  in  a  long  official 
communication,  the  Poles  were  warned  that  they 
were  not  to  participate  in  the  promised  reforms, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  restoidng  the 
ancient  kingdom.  Recalling  the  imperial  ukases 
of  December  25.  1904,  and  of  October  30  last, 
by  which  "  the  Poles  were  fully  recognized  as 
free  citizens,  thereby  obtaining  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  capacity  for  participating 
in  a  great  creative  work,"  the  rescript  (d»tea 
November  13)  says  : 


THE  AMERICAS  MOSTHLY  REf^/EU^  OF  REI^/EtyS. 


The  ^vritrEEun:  w'.,'.  ua  tf>i«rat«  uuckA  in  the  in- 
UKnt7  'if  *.M  itTrt;>lr^.    The  '^'joa  »xA  acr^  'jf  :be  '.usax- 

aa/l  4*  Ifjr.ft  lU  thu  ;>art  rJ  the  ;c.p^:ul<i&  which  m!- 
tntT^^tk'ji'iz.'.rj.xu^^.'i.'f.r.vit'r.'.,  rw*;T«  tr.t'. /■,!  the 

F'.r  th«  w*v,r»',>ia  ',f  'jrd%r.  «;i  tc*  'INtKC-i  '.f  ^ht 
Vff^uUan  •<!;ii[*-.r»r;:y'l*i;"^redv»t*sja  «««*',;  !•■».-. 
Ttift  fQ'.'in  of  the  P'>.>.h  pfipie  ilhiiA  ^v^.iAx  c;^j;. 
tikeimteivm.  The  (cireirin-^fst.  wbitb  I^res.'li  V>  i^'!:- 
tiuae  t/>  *itfi>pi*H  the  '.s.Ve^f.j  'i!  the  &><'.;'ir.kl  rliii.'.t 
•it  the  P-.liih  peo^e  vi  «it*fi')M  hy  i**J!!.'.  lejpiU'.:--*- 
antM.  ezpwrA  the  rjifl'in  V.  nrryrir  frois  tr.e  ^i'j^I'J'IaI  ;.'.- 
ry>xinstir>n  shidt  ha*  'iv^r'i'itrit-  Che  k!t>(^'in.  ''f  P'jUi^'!. 
(be  j^jpUikti'jn  '/f  which  hiH  tA'.r>n.e  a  ^rey  ^',  H^rtaftn-. 
And  u  tti»  )iaii.R  tinieirsrri-  rhe  \^,\,.':  «jn::.ii-.  K^te^:r.z 
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Oth.! 
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awl  ajrainsit  th'i  fon'lftni nation  to  il'-atli  of  the 
KronHtafJt  niiitinwrH.  'Hi*!  I'olisli  Hi^iration 
niovcnu'nt.  ih'-y  iIi-clarH.  is  [wrt  ami  i.an:irl  of 
|{uHKia*«  (it'l.t  for  ff'-fi'ioni.  If  tl.c  I'oi.-s.  how- 
f.vi'.r,  <:tin  only  i>itMH<rHH  th'rir  houIh  in  {iati>;nce 
until  tin:  ji.i'i'iinjf  of  ihc  IiuniH.  in  January,  it 
loi»ki«  an  tlioiifh  tln-y  wonM  rt-ctjive  th»;  self- 
KTiVi^rniricnt  tliiiy  •Uwti:.  aintte  all  the  ItuesiaD 
"infrllwitiialtt."  tin;  Ji-wb.  tlif!  Kinns!  an*!  their 
own  n]'-mlM:ra  woiiM  favor  it,  am]  the  |r<;a8ant 
•  Mi-.triLUm  woulil  not  op|r>.«e  it.  It  woiiM  Beem 
ftH  thoiiKli  Uki  future  of  J'olanOhad  distinctly 
brighten  Oil. 


ttmfum.  gj-jl^i-.ijt  of  t:ii-*n  iinz  cLm^e-  *=ii 
he  evil  gf-n:-^  ^Hc'l  :.m  biockr-i  stctt  arM~;c 
F:'.L-.n  half  a  ce^.-ry  to  inake  B^issia  cciiTiT^- 
iotal  TTsa  re- .TrC  Tr::L  ;Le  Te»ijE«d:i  :f  -Zz^- 
•ir.-,:ne  P'.-.r'.  vi-.c:-.  P>.t^o::os-^t.  Pt-;-:^:^:.— 

ir::.  ;r.  T.-e'p.Asi&L  'Vr."r'2L.  TLe  .»»  prwi  ri^ :  .- 
.4*  ■-^^-  :L-  ^"1  i-r:r.;ui  '.:  three  Cars. — A>i- 
iLUr  n.-Al-via::!';?  Iir.aEi  Nichojia  11.     I- a 

-  iia'.ei.  ;La:  ALciati'ir  II.  Laii  act-ial>  t-^^^i 


•  l^t.t  Pnx-nraor  «r  (h<:  Knl; 


a  r<^ifC'n[<t  ({rancin^  a  constitution,  which  was  to 
have  r,w-n  piir.lish'-'l  on  March  U,  1831.  The 
ilay  li«for>:  this  lie  was  assassinatol.  and  the  fact 
that  the  res'.Tipt  was  never  actually  published 
was  due  to  I'ohye'lonoBtzev.  During  the  rei^ 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  fitern,  unrelenting  hand 
of  the  late  proctirat^ir  can  be  traced  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  tlie  Jews,  the  Polish  Roman  Catho- 
lic)-, aii'l  the  unfortunate  Stundists.  The  noto- 
rious law  of  May.  1  >i>i'l.  which  placed  the  Rassiui 
Jews  outside  the  pale  of  modem  ciTilisation, 
was  the  work  of  Pobyedonostzev,  who  waa  te- 
porttxl  to  have  said  that,  under  the  operation  of 
this  measun;.  -a  third  of  the  Jews  wiM  be  con- 
vertt'il.  a  thirti  wilt  einifrrat".  and  the  rem 
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third  will  die  of  hunger."  All  through  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Nicholas  II.,  up  to  the  present, 
the  relentless  will  of  this  man  has  stood  between 
the  autocrat  and  such  reforms  as  might  have 
kept  off  the  present  revolution.  With  his  resig- 
nation, the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  stirs  into 
new  life.  His  successor,  Prince  AlexisObolenski, 
is  a  man  of  humane  and  progressive  ideas. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  everlasting  honor 
Massacres  of  the  Jew  that  the  Russian  bureau- 
of  Jews,  cracy  hates  him.  The  Jew  is  never  a 
good  basis  for  despotism,  and  he  is  generally  too 
intelligent  and  industrious  to  be  genuinely  loyal 
to  an  autocracy.  During  the  past  half-year  the 
most  brutal  and  sanguinary  attacks  upon  Jews 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  Rus- 
sia. In  recent  outrages,  since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  Jews 
lost  their  lives  and  more  than  100,000  were 
wounded.  Since  January  1 ,  last,  more  than  100,- 
000  Russian  Hebrews  have  been  murdered.  In 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  entire  empire, 
the  rough  element  burns  and  pillages  Jewish 
property  and  commits  the  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, the  worst  massacres  occurring  in  Odessa, 
Kishinev,  and  Kharkov.  Even  some  of  the  re- 
actionary journals  admit  that  much  of  this  out- 
rage has  been  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  police, 
troops,  and  railway  officials,  who  even  confess 
that  they  have  received  orders  to  kill  the  Jews. 
In  a  ''Leading  Article"  this  month,  on  the 
*' Black  Hundred,"  a  notorious  organization  of 
the  Russian  Hooligans,  the  almost  anarchic  con- 
dition of  every  section  of  the  empire  is  vividly 
set  forth.  The  idea  of  discrediting  reforms  by 
inciting  violence  upon  their  promulgation,  and 
thereby  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  sovereign 
and  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  reforms,  is  an 
old  trick  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  It  has  been 
used  effectively  many  times  in  the  past  and  has  been 
very  largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the  repeal 
of  the  brutal  laws  against  the  Jews.  Much  sympa- 
tliy  has  beenmanifested  throughout  the  world  with 
the  suffering  Hebrews,  and  in  this  country  and 
England  large  sums  of  money  have  been  donated 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  misery,  not  only  by 
wealthy  Hebrews,  but  by  Christians  as  well. 
Count  Witte  is  known  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Jews,  and  has  already  dis- 
missed a  number  of  provincial  governors  who  are 
charged  with  being  responsible  for  the  massacres. 
All  Russian  statesmen,  he  recently  declared, 
now  agree  that  Jewish  disabilities  must  cease. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  massacres  go  on,  and  the 
Jews  have  organized  into  "the  Defense,"  an  or- 
ganization already  embracing  most  of  the  He- 
brews who  remain  in  the  empire. 


Autocracy  is  dying  too  slowly  for  the 
WiU€  Russian  radicals,  and  all  the  extreme 
8yece€d  ?  pn^ies  have,  apparently,  combined  to 
demand  more  sweeping  changes  than  are' 
possible  at  once.  It  is  significant  of  the 
prospect  for  better  things  that,  while  Count 
Witte  has  the  opposition  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
reactionaries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the  radi- 
cal revolutionaries  of  Odessa,  he  has  the  earnest 
support  of  the  Progressive  party,  with  its  center 
at  Moscow,  and  particularly  of  the  zemstvoists. 
At  the  great  zemstvo  congress  which  began  its 
sessions  in  the  "mother  of  Russian  cities,"  on 
November  19,  there  was  a  great  stiniggle  to 
unite  all  the  liberal  and  moderate  elements  of 
the  empire  with  the  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions to  support  the  Premier.  As  this  issue 
of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  struggle  is 
still  in  progress.  The  Premier  has  not  been 
successful  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
Liberal  cabinet  as  yet,  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  reformers  declining  to  accept 
portfolios.  He  has,  however,  persuaded  Ivan 
Shipov,  formerly  his  assistant  to  the  ministry 
of  finance  and  his  associate  at  Portsmouth,  to 
be  finance  minister  ;  Mr.  Kutler,  to  be  minister 
of  agriculture  ;  Mr.  Timiriazev,  to  be  minis- 
ter of  commerce  ;  Dr.  Nemechaiev,  to  be  min- 
ister of  communications  (succeeding  Prince 
Khilkov) ;  and  Count  John  Tolstoi  (no  relative 
of  the  great  author),  to  be  minister  of  education. 
Count  Lamsdorf,  the  present  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Manukhin,  the  present  minister 
of  justice,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Lib- 
eral movement,  will  retain  their  posts.  This 
leaves  only  the  very  important  post  of  minister 
of  the  interior  to  be  filled,  an  office  Witte  him- 
self has  been  managing  since  his  accession.  It 
is  a  tremendous  task  which  faces  the  Premier, 
that  of  transforming  Russia  from  a  medieval  and 
Asiatic  to  a  modern  and  European  state.  He 
has  the  prayers  of  all  Europe  and  America  for 
an  abundant  success. 

y.  p..«.,^»».  It  has  been  Witte's  misfortune,  how 
Tremendous  ever,  to  ploaso  neither  radicals  nor  re- 
^"*^-  actionaries.  In  this  fact,  probably,  is 
his  best  title  to  the  commendation  of  history  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  people,  however, 
anything  the  government  does  is  likely  to  be 
condemned,  and,  despite  the  great  value  of 
Witte's  services,  his  resignation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  not  an  impossibility.  He  has.  displeased 
the  working  classes  by  counseling  moderation. 
Replying  to  his  proclamation  to  his  "Brother 
Workmen,"  advising  them  to  cease  disturbances, 
<•  since  all  that  is  possible  will  be  done  for  them 
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if  they  only  have  patience,"  the  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
tbey  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ingmen  further  declare  : 


ConntWitte  reveals  the  benevolent  intantionBot  the 
Emperor  toward  the  working  claiwea.  The  cnuticil  re- 
mlDds  the  proletariat  of  Bloody  Sunday.  Count  Witte 
begs  us  to  give  the  govern  11  lent  time,  and  promises  to  do 
all  poHsible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Witte  has  alreacly  found  time  to  give  Poland 
IntothehandHuf  themllitaryexecutionerH.  Thecouncil 
does  not  douht  Count  Witte  will  do  all  that  in  powiibie 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Witte 
calln  himself  a  man  who  ia  benevolent  toward  us  anil 
wiahed  our  good.  The  council  declares  the  working 
clasaeB  have  no  need  of  the  benevolence  of  a  court 
favorite,  hut  demand  a  popular  government  on  the  baals 
of  uaiversal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  expressed  in  tlic  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  Libei'al : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promlHed  jn  the  manifesto  of 
October  SO  only  one  has  been  realised,— namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,— and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  goTernment.  The  papers  are  appearing 
without  cenaorahip,  but  all  the  eclitors  have  been  iti- 
dtct«d.    We  consider  that  our  attitude  of  skepticism 


lA  map.  prlnttnl  hjrtlie 
^haw  buw  Utile  woiilil 
Ject  is^plcB  wen-  aive 
Hilly  mfnn  uvenluul 


Pna-.«(|avlHt  Miuunw  Tucilnrn'M,  t 
ri'iiiHiii  tn  thi'  emiiLre  if  hII  tin-  xul 
II  Hiilmic.m>-"whll'li  w-iralri  Inevil 
ii.-p«riitloii  uiid  the  lireak-up  of  lU 


has  been  fully  justified  by  events,  and  this  akeptlclsm 
explains  the  seemingly  uncompromising  character  of 
our  demands  for  a  Conatitue  tit  Assembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  iniposaible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  Instant  realization  of  these  demands, 
and  if  we  could  trust  the  government  we  should  not 
even  press  them  at  this  juncture,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  is  like  aa  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  ia  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  ahonld 
pledge  Itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Russia's  evolution  in  the  future,  liecanse  wa 
have  no  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  Count  Wltte'a 
liberal  policy. 

The  Da  tr  '^'^^  ^^^^  before  the  new  government 
ofDiiayint  IS  Certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 
fl./oHM.  jjjpjj  impogaiblc  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  the  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  exasperated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  "pending  the  corapleto  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  ■'  old  laws "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  tbey  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  -'old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indefinite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  ■  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar:  (I)  » 
constitutional  nionarcliy  differing  little  from  & 
republic,  or  {'i}  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  lias  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  an<t  has  demonstrated  tho 
remarkable  jiower  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "  intellcetuals  "  in  the  bo- 
called  Union  of  Vnions.  Tlie  great,  patient 
Russian  ]ieople,  without  political  organisation, 
military  jwwer.  or  financial  resources,  has  pot 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  ground  it  has 
con([Uered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  securing 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 

j.j^  While  Russia  is  in  tho  throes  of  a 
Mamia<ai\»  violent  upheaval,  Norway  completes 
a  Kiat.  jjpj.  jjQvernmentnl  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  Xovumber  12  and  l.'l.  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  -ir^M.TtCt'A  to  0Q,2G4,  chose  Prince 
CharU'S  of  Denmark  as  ihdr  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  ri-cordi'd  only  some  33,000 
viites.  ftieveral  ilays  aft«r  the  election,  the 
f^torthiug  foi-mally  elected  I'rince  Charles,  and, 
on  Xovembor  2j.  the  new  King  and  hia  Queen 
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tho  now  monarch,  liy  one 
wlio  was  &  l.iiiyliood  com- 
panion in  the  royal  Danish 
navy,  a])j>earB  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  This  is 
probably  the  (irst  time  in 
history  in  which  a  king  has 
been  olected  by  ancL  a  ilo- 
cisive  popular  majority, 
Kin^  Haakon  VII.  will  be 
monarch  of  Norway  by 
grace  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  divine  right, 
it  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  by  this  election 
another  crown  comes  into 
the  family  of  old  King 
Christian  of  Denmark,  ■■  the 
father-in-law  of  Europe." 
King  Edwarti's  daughter  is 
now  to  be  Queen  of  Nor- 
way, and  his  niece,  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Con- 
naught,  who  married  Oscar, 
tho  Swedish  crown  prince's 
son,  will  some  day  become 
Queen  of  ^^wedeu.  llritish 
prestige  and  influence  in 
tho  ■'^Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la, already  considerable,  is 
thus  greatly  increased. 


■a  Prince  Nlvholod,  ol 


n  of 


w,;  I'rtsiiUiiit  Limbpt  of  Pmni'c  pliotouraphfid  with  the  royal  Portu- 
t  tlippHlni^InLfnh.111.  M.  I^mU-t  Is  attlit!  filri'niElpft.  Xtxthlra. 
\M\i\a  Phllllppe,  the  h«lr-ii|)pHrcnt.  Queen  AinMie  Is  seated.  Behind 
Iliike  of  Oporto,  nnd  tolLe  extreme  liKht  Ik  hiBmajealy.  Klnx  Carlos 


i  Prinreas  Alice,  the  dnnghttT 

Prtnca  of  B&tten  berg.— the  ail- 
miral  n-ho  recently  brounht  the 
British  visltliiK  xqiiadron  to  the 
United  States;  Prince  Andrew, 
son  of  the  King :  lirand  Daehess 
Ellcnc,  wife  ot  IMnce  XlchoUa 
and  duui^htor  of  (Inind  Duice 
Vlndimlr  of  Russia:  TrinceSB 
Marie  of  Greece,  da  tighter  of  the 
King;  Hnd.fliuilly.lotheeitreme 
right.  KiiigOeorgo  lilmeetf,  son  of 
the  Klnuof  Denmark.  Thlsroyal 
group  was  photographed  at  the 
Tatot  Palace,  in  Athens.  Oreeee, 
Just  preceding  the  vixlt  ot  the 
party  to  London.  King  Edward 
IB  brother-in-law  of  King  George.) 

g^^  The  months  of 
iBttrnaiUHtai  October  and  Xo- 
"""■*-*"'»■  vom  be  r  wore 
marked  by  some  very  signif- 
icant international  visiting. 
Prosideut  Loubet  ot  France 
made  a  most  important  and 
interesting  tour  through 
Spain  and  Portugal  during 
late  October  and  early  No- 
vember.    While   the  gov- 
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(The  comic  weekly,  Strekoai,  of  St.  Petertibarg.  snms  np  the 
visit  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  to  RubhU  In  thin  cKrtoon.  which 
It  eiplBina  aa  t,  geaalon  of  Mr.  Stead's  traveling  school 
for  the  Inculcation  of  Brltlnh  political  Ideas.  The  Rns- 
Blan  leaden  are  repreaented  as  BittinK  at  the  feet  of  the 
wetl-known  Biitiab  editor.) 

ernmentB  of  France  and  Spain  do  not  admit 
any  political  significance  in  this  visit,  undoubt- 
edly there  have  been  points  cleared  up  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  the  Morocco  situ- 
ation and  certain  commercial  questions  which 
have  been  agitating  Spanisli  and  French  frontier 
cities  for  years.  The  Spanish  King  himself  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  Austria  and 
Germany.  Despite  reports  that  on  tliia  trip  liis 
majesty  l)ecame  engaged  to  marry  a  German 
princess,  it  is  again  rumored,  on  his  return  to 
Madrid,  that  an  engagement  with  a  member  of 
the  English  royal  house  lias  actually  been  con- 
Bummated.  King  George  of  Greece  and  his  fam- 
ily have  made  a  recent  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nent, iind  were  especially  wel!  received  in  Eng 
land.  The  photograph  we  reproduce  was  taken 
in  Athens,  and  shows,  besides  his  majesty,  sev- 
eral others  of  the  royal  Danish  house,  the  King's 
family.  The  visit  of  the  British  Prince  Batten- 
berg,  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  of 
cruisers,  to  Xew  York  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large  of  all  these  international  visits 
has  been  the  tour  of  Russian  cities  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead,  editor  of  tlie  English  Review  of 
Revip'i-t.  Mr.  Stead,  with  pennission  from  and 
approval  of   the  Russian  imperial   authorities. 


spoke  in  many  places  throughout  the  empire, 
counseling  moderation  and  orderly  progress  in 
the  revolution,  and  advising  both  authorities  and 
people  against  extreme  measures.  Mr.  Stead  was 
very  well  received,  and  the  Strekoza,  a  new  comic 
weekly  of  St.  Petersburg,  humoroualy  sketches 
the  situation  in  a  cartoon  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  page,  showing  the  Russian  leaders  and  people 
taking  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  British  in- 
stitutions at  Mr,  Stead's  traveling  school.  On 
another  page  this  month  (675).  Mr.  Stead  gives 
us  a  graphic  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  Bua- 
sian  peasant  revolution. 

Baiieai  When  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
'ita^tia- '  again  assembles  at  Budapest,  on  the 
"""»"'■  19th  of  the  present  month,  it  will 
consider  a  rather  remarkable  programme,  of- 
fered by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor- 
King,  which  promises  well,  in  the  opinion  ot 
Hungarian  leaders,  to  settle  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  constituent  parts  of  the  much-troubled 
dual  monarchy.  The  success  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  has  stirrea  the  Social- 
ists and  other  radical  elements  of  the  heterogen- 
eous Hapsburg  empire,  and  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  mode 
by  some  of  the  Hungarian  leaders.  A  decade  ago 
the  programme  which,  according  to  reports  from 
Budapest  early  in  November,  will  be  presented 
by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  as 
King  of  Hungary,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
the  maddest  of  radicalism.  It  includes  uni- 
versal suffrage,  conditioned  only  by  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with 
the  establishment  of  free  universal  compulsory 
education  ;  a  graduated  income  tax,  in  place  of 
customs  and  excise  ;  a  redivision  and  redistriba* 
tion  of  the  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  Chnrcli 
into  small  farms,  to  be  let  out  on  long  leaeoa. 
with  extensive  banking  facilities  foragricultaml 
credit ;  and,  finally,  increased  protection  for 
manufacturers,  limitations  on  the  labor  of  women 
and  c}iildreu,  old-age  and  health  insurance,  and 
improved  housing  facilities  for  the  working; 
classes.  The  only  condition  asked  is  that  the 
army  and  the  foreign  relations  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor-King.  Whether  or  not 
the  Hungarians  will  regard  this  as  sufficient  re- 
turn for  yielding  on  tlie  point  of  langas^  in 
tlie  army,  will  be  settled  at  the  coming  ei 


Franetand  ^^'"'^^^  Charges  against  the  manage- 
Btigium  In  tht  ment  of  colonies  by  four  Earopean 
conjo.  comitries  lias  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant international  developments  of  the  past  month. 
There  was  the  bitter  feeling  in  British  India  over 
the  division  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  folloving 
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upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Vice- 
roy, and  the  increasing  seriousness  of  Germany's 
problem  in  southwest  Africa  in  her  campaign 
against  the  Herreros,  which  is  not  yet  finished, 
Then  last  month  came  the  publication  of  two  re- 
ports on  the  French  and  Belgian  Congo  lands. 
Some  months  ago  the  late  Count  de  Brazza  was 
sent  by  the  French  minister  of  colonies,  M.  Cl^- 
mentel  to  investigate  the  alleged  atrocities  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  government  of  Emile 
Gentil,  colonial  administrator  of  the  French 
Congo,  which  lies  to  the  west,  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  lies  to  the  east,  of  the  great  river  so  named. 
The  de  Brazza  report  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  newspaper  summaries  of  its  contents  indi- 
cate that  it  cites  many  instances  of  Gentil's  al- 
leged cruelty,  injustice,  and  extortion, — in  gen- 
eral, severely  condemning  his  administration. 
The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  English  and  American  missionaries  as  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  excite  wider  interest  because  of 
the  international  concern  aroused  by  the  efforts 
of  many  philanthropic  persons  in  this  country' 
and  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  has  been  in 
progress  for  fifteen  months,  of  which  five  were 
spent  on  the  Congo  in  taking  testimony  from 
officials,  missionaries,  and  natives.  In  general, 
the  report  confirms  the  charges  of  cruelty  made 
by  the  missionaries  and  the  British  agent  (Mr. 
Casement),  but  exonerates,  in  large  degree,  the  ad- 
ministration from  responsibility  for  them.  Most 
of  the  abuses  are  traced  to  the  use  of  na- 
tive foremen  and  the  military  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  commercial  companies.  Despite  its 
criticism,  however,  the  report  eulogizes  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  stating  that  securi- 
ty reigns  to-day  in  a  country  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  "  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered 
by  Arab  tribes,  and  strewn  with  markets  for 
human  flesh."  ''  The  slave  trade  has  now  disap- 
peared, cannibalism  seeks  hiding,  and  human 
sacrifice  has  become  rare.  Villages  have  sprung 
up,  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  the  head 
of  the  equatorial  forests,  steamers  navigate  the 
rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph  operate,  hospitals 
have  been  established,  and  government  admin- 
istration proceeds  effectively  in  that  vast,  un- 
settled territory." 

Despite  the  deplorable  incident  of 
and  Chinese  the  murder  of  five  American  Presby- 
Affairs.  terian  missionaries  at  Lien-Chau  by 
Chinese  on  October  28,  and  the  assault  on  the 
American  admiral,  Train,  for  accidental  injuries 
to  a  Chinese  woman  during  a  hunting  trip,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China 


have  distinctly  bettered  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Stirrings  of  a  new  life  continue  to  be 
evident  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  report 
that  a  Chinese  constitution  will  soon  be  adopted 
is  persistent.  Chino  •  Japanese  relations  have 
become  clarified  since  the  cordial  reception  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  on  November  15,  of  the 
Japanese  envoys,  headed  by  Baron  Komura, 
sent  from  Tokio  to  negotiate  regarding  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Government, 
it  must  be  also  said,  has  given  formal  assur- 
ances to  Russia  that  China  will  not  enter  into 
any  secret  treaty  with  Japan  regarding  Man- 
churia. Japan  herself  is  evidently  taking  up 
the  duties  of  peace  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  vigor  which  she  applied  to  her  obli- 
gations in  war.  The  serious  business  of  peace 
finances  has  been  resumed,  and  the  people  have 
gone  about  their  work  in  earnest,  cheered 
by  the  two  recent  holiday  celebrations  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday  (the  Mikado  is  now  fifty- 
three  years  of  age)  and  the  reception  of  Ad- 
miral Togo  at  the  Japanese  capital.  By  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  this  second  event  took  place 
upon  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
This  enabled  the  Japanese  to  commemorate  the 
great  day  of  their  British  allies,  and  to  dwell 
pleasantly  on  the  similarity  between  Nelson  and 
Togo.  Toasting  the  great  British  sea-fighter, 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Lon- 
don, said  :  <<  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has 
joined  hands  with  the  land  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  between  them  they  ought  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  world  forever,  and 
maintain  the  world's  peace.'' 

^  ^  The  Japanese  hold  has  been  tightened 

Beeomea  upou  Korea.  On  November  18,  the 
Japanese,  Korean  Government  acceded  to  the 
commands  of  the  Tokio  government  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  treaty  to  be  elaborated  later,  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  Korean  diplomatic  business 
is  to  be  transferred  from  Seoul  to  Tokio,  and  a 
Japanese  governor-general's  office  is  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Korean  capital.  The  mission  to  Korea 
was  under  the  personal  conduct  and  direction 
of  Marquis  Ito.  Many  of  the  Koreans  and  some 
of  the  foreigners  residing  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, including  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
editor  of  the  Korea  Review,  severely  criticise 
the  Japanese  administration  in  Tokio,  charging 
it  with  harsh  military  rule.  The  general  out- 
come of  the  Japanese  occupation,  however,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Koreans 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  the  military  demon- 
stration will  soon  be  superseded  by  the  civil 
government,  —  if  this  has  not  already  been 
brought  about. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  OrHilier  SI  fo  Xiiv 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— AMERICAN. 

October  31. — PresideDt  RooHerelt  ninkea  nn  luldresH 
St  JacbsoDvllle,  Fin.,  denliiig  with  the  PnuamA  Canal 
—  Testimony  Is  taken  by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  privat«-car-line  rateu ....  Secre- 
tary Taft,  speaking  at  Akron,  Ohio,  defends  PreHident 
Koosevelt's  proposition  for  raiiroacl- rate  legislation, 
and  advocates  the  election  of  the  Kepublican  State 
ticket,  but  protests  against  the  dominance  of  "Boas" 
Cox  in  Cincinnati  Hepublican  councils. 

October  M.— The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  orders 
a  federal  investigation  of  the  wrecked  Knter prise  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Allegheny,  Ps..... Charles  A.  Flammer,  Ke- 
publfcan  candidate  for  district  attorney  of  New  York 


Hoii.J,F.  Ahear 

(PrcBldent  nf  the  Borontih       (Prfsiilent-e 


Borough  c.f  Brooklyn,) 


County,  withdraws  in  tnvor  of  Mr,  Jerome,  tin-  iiiiie- 
pcudent  candidate  for  r(-i'h-i.-liiin. 

Octo1)er  311.— President  Kcujscvell  iM-nthnBiosllcttlly 
welcomed  nt  New  Orleans. 

October  ^T.-Tli,' n-called  Hepublican county  cim\-en- 
tion  in  New  Ycirk  niiniinates  William  Tra vers  Jerome 
for  district  iitlnrTicy.  in  pliuv  of  Charles  A.  Flammer. 

Octol)er  :(1.-.  President  Konsevelt  rediriis  to  Wosli- 
ingtoii  fnmi  hisSimthern  trip,  anil ap|HilntH  Charles  (J. 
StlUiugs,  of  MassaclinKCtts,  public  printer. 

November  ■*.— The  Comptniller  of  tlie  ("urrency  re- 
moves from  llie  service  Hank  Kxnniiner  R.  II.  Matt.-rn 
on  account  of  his  lailure  to  discover  cniiditions  in  the 
Enterprise  National  Ilank  nt  Allegheny,  Pa  —  Secre- 
tary Shaw  closes  the  Ohio  Hepublican  campaign  with 
a  si>e('Ch  at  Clevelaiid. 


November  T. — The  elections  held  in  several  Stateala- 
[licate  a  revolt  against  Ixuisism.  Maaaacbusettti  and 
Khode  Island  choose  Republican  governors;  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  Democratic  governors  ;  Pennsylvania  elects  a 
Democratic  State  treasurer  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years;  In  Maryland,  the  regrodisfranchisement  amend- 
ment, championed  by  Senator  Uorman  (Dem.)  and  op- 
posed by  Governor  WarQeld  (Dein.),  is  decidvelj  de- 
feated ;  in  New  Jersey,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  legislature,  including  Everett  Colby,  ore  generally 
successful.  In  New  YorkCity,  Mayor  McClellan(Dem.), 
is  reelected  (on  the  face  of  the  retnnu)  by  a  email 
plurality  over  William  K.  Hearst  (Municipal  Owi>«> 
ship),  whocontests  tlie  electionon  the  ground  of  fraud 
In  the  counting  of  votes  ;  District  Attorney  Jerome 
(nominated  by  i>etition)  ia  elected  for  a  second  torni ; 
Republicans  win  a  majority  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  City  party,  pledged  to  reform, 
elects  its  candidates.  In  Cincinnati,  Edward  J.  Demp- 
sey  (Deni.)  is  elected  mayor.  In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  is  reelected  by  au  Increased  plurality.  In 
Toledo,  Brand  Whltlock,  the  candidate  of  the  foltpwers 
of  the  late  Mayor  Jones,  is  elected.  In  Chicago,  the 
Republican  candidates  for  minor  atnces  are  snecewfnl. 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  the  candidate  of  the  anU-Mormon, 
or  American,  party  is  elected  mayor.  In  San  FrandMia, 
Mayor  Schmitz  (Union  Labor)  is  reelected. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
in  the  tour  States  In  which  elections  for  gOTenmr  are 
held : 

Massachusetts Curtis  Guild  ^ap.) 

Ohio JobnM.  Pattison  (Dem.) 

Rhode  Island George  H.  Utter^p.}" 

Virginia Claude  Ji.  Swanaon  (Dem.) 

•RcElected. 

November  10.— The  federal  grand  jury,  at  St.  Looll^ 
returns  a  new  indictment  ot  United  St«te*  SeaaCor 
Burton,  of  Kansas,  for  alleged  complicity  In  Ml  at- 
temiited  postal  fraud. 

November  11.— Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Fnuutyl- 
vanio,  calls  an  e:(traordinar}'  scssiouof  tbelegliUtnn- 

November  18.— The  canvass  of  the  New  York  dty 
vote  is  liegnn ;  elicht  indictments  In  elootion  CMH  K» 
filed  by  tlie  grand  jury. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOKBION. 

Octolicr  21.— All  the  railroads  entering  Moeeowaie' 
tied  up  by  the  strike. 

October  34.  — The  Russian  railroad  strike  ■pieada 
throughout  the  empire. 

Oct<))>er  25. —The  strike  of  Russian  Tallrowl  too- 
ploy ees  extends  to  nil  the  lines  entering  Waraaw,  Po- 
land ;  engineers  i>(  nil  classes  are  called  ont  at  IfoMaw. 

OftolnT  28.— The  Si>anish  Government  bavlng  re- 
stgniil.  Senor  Monteru  Rios  Is  asked  by  the  King  to 
form  a  new  ministry. , ,  .The  Swedish  ministry,  harlns 
cunclililcd  a  setllenieiit  witli  Norway,  reslgna. 

Ociolier  3(1.— Tlie  Cxar  of  Russia  issues  a  manlfeMo 
assurini:  civil  1 1I lerty,  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
inability  to  enforce  law«  without  tbe  eonsentof  the 
Duma  :  Count  Witte  U  clothed  with  special  authority 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


The  French  Chamber  reaaaembles  aDd  passes  the 

urn  nest  J  bill. 

October  31.— Austrian  Social  Democrats  demand  a 
liarliament  elect«d  by  e((ual  and  direct  sudrage. 

November  3.— The  Russian  censorehlp  over  the  press 
and  private  dispatches  U  abolished;  the  Czar  grants 
uiiinesity  to  political  prisoners ;  many  political  offenders 
art  released  from  the  citadel  in  Warsaw. 

November  5. — Rioting  continues  in  many  Russian 

towns In  a  Socialist  demonstration  at  Prague  the 

police  are  dred  on  ;  as  a  result  of  rioting  the  University 
o(  Vienna  is  closed. 

November  6. — The  Cuban  Congress  assembles  at  Ha- 
vana ;  President  Palma'smessage  is  read  in  both  bouses. 

November  7.— Count  Witte  pledges  himself  to  sup- 
port an  elective  assembly  (or  Russia  if  a  single  member 
of  the  Duma  demands  it ;  anarchy  is  reported  from  tbe 
Caucasus. 

November  9,— A  meeting  of  Russian  sailors  at  Kron- 
stadt  results  in  heavy  losses  of  life  and  property.... 
Count  Witte  removes  General  Trepov,  governor  of  St. 
Petersburg A  meeting  of  Brazilian  troops  at  Rio  la 


November  10. — M.  Bertreaux,  minister  of  war,  re- 
signs from  the  French  cabinet ;  Premier  Rouvler  is  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  o(  Deputies. 


the  Insnrance  iDvestlEatlng  committee  in  New  York.) 

November  11,— The  war  portfolio  in  tbe  French  cabi- 
net is  taken  by  M.  fttienne,  minister  of  the  interior, 
who,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  tbe  minister  of  marine, 
whose  place  is  taken  by  the  minister  of  commerce. 

November  13.— Count  WItte's  new  Russian  cabinet 
meets  and  considers  the  proposition  to  make  part  of  the 
council  of  the  empire  elective Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark is  elected  King  of  Norway  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  (see  page  703). 

November  U.— Prince  Urasoff  is  appointed  assiataut 
minister  of  the  interior  to  succeed  General  Trepov. 

November  15.— The  Social  Revolutionists  of  St,  Pe- 
tersburg begin  a  great  strike  with  the  object  of  over- 
throwing the  Russian  monarchy. 

November  17.— The  German  Federal  Council  adopW 
the  naval  bill  providing  (or  the  construction  of  six 
new  cruisers  at  a  cost  of  te,7N},000  each,  to  be  laid  be- 
toK  the  Reichstag. 

November  18.— The  Norwegian  Parliament  unani- 
mously elects  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  to  be  King 
of  Norway ;  it  is  announced  that  the  new  King  will 

take  the  name  of  Haakon  VII The  Constitutional 

party  in  Finland  declares  la  favor  of  a  single-chamber 
Diet,  open  to  both  sexes. 

INTERNATIONAL  RBLATlONa. 

October  23.— The  Sultan  protests  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey. 

October  27,— The  treaties  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  signed  at  Stockholm,  the  King  of  Sweden 
recognizing  Norway  as  an  independent  state. 

October  30.— Rear- Admiral  Train,  in  command  of 
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the  American  Asiatic  fleet,  ia  Bssaulted  by  a  mob  near 
Naakin,  and  his  son  held  as  a  hostage  on  acconat  o( 
the  accidental  shooting  ot  a  Chinese  woman. 

IfoTember  6.— Lord  Lausdowne  declares  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  not  intended  as  a  threat 

to  any  nation It  is  charged  at  Washingbin  that  the 

goTemment  of  Cuba  is  not  carrying  DQt  Its  agreentent 
to  continue  the  work  of  sanitation  In  Havana. 

November  15.— The  powers  present  an  nlttmatttmto 
the  Port«,  demanding  reforms  and  giving  tweuty-loDr 
hours  for  reply,  with  notice  that  a  refosal  wlU  be  tol- 
lowed  by  a  naval  demoDStratlon. 


October  24.— Admiral  Togo  Is  given  a  gteat  receptlom 
in  Toklo  by  the  Japanese  people  and  offlolala. 

October  35— The  New  York  municipal  ferry  to  Staton 
Island  is  officially  opened. 

October  36, — The  German  Emperor  nnvells  a  etatue 

to  von  Moltke  at  Berlin General  Booth,  head  of  tha 

Salvation  Army,  is  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
LoadoD. 

October  28.— Datto  All,  the  insurgent  Moro  chief  in 
Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  is  killed  by  United  States 
troops. 

October  30.—Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  Sfi  injured 
In  a  wreck  of  an  Atchinon,  Topeka  St  Sante  Fd  Railway 

train  near  Kansas  City New  York's  fliat  municipal 

lighting  plant  is  inaugurated. 

October  31.  — George  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "Mn. 
Warren's  Profession,"  is  prohibited  by  the  police  aothor- 
itles  In  New  York  City. 

November  1.— The  Britlali  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hear  Admiral  Prince  Lonis  of  Battenberg, 
arrives  at  Annapolia,  Md Five  American  mission- 
aries sent  to  China  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  are  re- 
ported murdered  at  Lien-Chau. 

November  2. — Five  thousand  Jews  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed  in  Odessa  alone  during  the  riots. 

November  S. — President  Roosevelt  recetvea  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  at  the  White  Hooae,  WaahlngtoD. 

November  6.— Paul  Deroulede  Is  welcomed  at  Parts 
after  a  six  years'  exile. 

November  6.— Housesmiths  working  on  fifty  build- 
ings In  New  York  City  go  on  strike  and  refnie  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Arbitration  Board  to  reaume  work. 

November  0, — The  British  squadron  oommanded  bj 
Bear-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  In  reoelv«d 
in  New  York  by  Bear-Admiral  RobUr-D.  Bran^  with 
a  fleet  of  American  battleships. 


November  10.— President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  second  Installment  of  the  award  lo 
France  nimle  by  the  PI umley  arbitration  commission. . . . 
An  Austrimi  admiral  is  selected  as  commander  of  the 
International  fleet  to  moke  a  demonstration  against 
Turkey. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

October  31.— The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Nelson 
and  the  bat  t  le  of  Trafnlgar  is  celebrated  In  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies. 

Octoljer  23.— Admiral  Togo  makes  his  formal  entry 
Into  Tokin  to  report  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet  from  the  war. 

October  33,— A  great  Japanese  naval  review  takes 
place  In  the  BayofTokio,  the  Emperor  passing  between 
the  Hoes  of  806  warships,  including  captured  Russian 
vessels. 


(Secretary  ol  the  Int 
chnrch  Conference 
Federation.) 


SOME  AMERICAN  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


BaomrrABT  tatt  oats  the  ebocx-ocit  B1.0W  to  dobsibm  in  obio.— From  th«  Po»t  (Ctnclnuati), 


From  tha  PtM  (Clnclimfttl). 


SOME  AMERICAN  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


lo  Pvtt  (WuUDBton). 


"Don't  70a  And  those  old-fufaloned  clothea  kind  o'  warm,  Nicholas ? "—Fnim the  TVfbune  (CUoa^. 


SOME  AMERICAN  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


From  the  Inter  MotnUain  (Bntte). 


From  me  Chrtmlde  (Chicaso). 
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without  a  struggle.  Imagine,  he  said,  a  mass  of 
people  wielding  more  or  less  of  power  having 
families,  relations,  connections,  and  friends, — all 
dependent  upon  tlie  old,  arbitrary  system,  to 
whom  its  maintenance  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Imagine  these  persons  being  told  that 
the  privileges  and  the  salaries  they  liave  hith- 
erto monopolized  are  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  bestowed  on  other  people.  That,  you  must 
admit,  will  be  a  social  shock,  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  HI )e ration  of  the  serfs.  Can  you  be 
surprised  if  these  persons  should  declare,  *'  We 
will  not  sulnnit  to  this  meekly, — we  will  bribe; 
we  will  fight  tooth  and  claw;  we  will  not  retreat 
without  a  struggle,  for  it  is  the  guarantee  of  our 
existence  that  is  at  stake.'*  That  is  what  has 
happened  and  will  continue  to  happen  for  some 
time  to  come  in  Kussia. 

BUT    WHY    ATTACK    THE    JEWS  ? 

Because  every  reactionary  says  and,  probably, 
believes  that  the  Czar  has  been  captured  by  the 
Jews.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  reproach.  It  is 
rather  a  glory.  The  Jews  are  the  most  oppressed 
race  in  Russia.  They  have,  also,  more  l>rains 
than  any  other  race.  It  was  their  simple  duty 
to  do  wha't(jver  they  could  to  render  impossible 
the  continuance  of  the  arbitrary  regime.  They 
throw  themselves  into  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation. They  secured  the  victory.  And  they 
celebrated  with  natural  but  somewhat  irritating 
exultation.  Tliey  gloated  over  tlieir  fallen  foe. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  excuse  for  the 
Jingo  mobs  who  attacked  the  proKoers,  '•  Human 
nature  has  its  limits."  Hence  the  massacres  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  mere  preludes  to  scenes  of 
horror  besides  which  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
Sicilian  vespers  will  seem  but  comparatively  hu- 
man episodes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

THE    EMPEHOK. 

Since  General  CJordon  stood  on  guard  in  the 
citadel  of  Khartum.  I  know  of  no  human  situa- 
tion so  charged  with  pathos  and  tragedy  so  cal- 
culated to  thrill  the  heart  of  mankind  as  that 
which  is  presented  at  Beterhof  to-day.  The 
parallel,  both  ])()liti('al  and  personal,  is  terribly 
complete.  Tlie  lone,  slight  figure  of  the  Czar, 
as  he  stands  alone  at  Teterhof  confronting  the 
ever-rising  Hood  of  anarchy,  which  threatens  to 
submerge  Russia,  ])ears  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  heroic  form  which  now  sleeps  somewhere 
in  the  far  Sudan.  The  resemblance  in  height, 
complexion,  and  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  is 
remarkable,  but  it  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
supreme  and  dominating  characteristic.  Since 
General  Gordon  gave  me  a  copy  of  Thomas  i\ 
Kempis,  as  ho  bade  me  his  last  farewell,  I  have 


met  no  man  who  was  imbued  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  spirit  of  simple  religious  faith  as  the 
present  Emperor.  It  is  the  sole  secret  of  the 
marvelous  composure  and  cheerful  calm  which 
is  the  amazement,  the  envy,  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Czar.  Call  it  fatalism,  mysticism,  fanati- 
cism, if  you  will,  it  has  at  least  secured  to-day 
for  Russia,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  that 
is  hot  with  fever,  one  cool  head  and  one  stout 
heart  unaffected  by  the  delirium  and  the  terrors 
of  tlie  revolutionary  storm.  The  throne  may  be 
reeling,  but  its  occupant  is  neither  sick  nor 
giddy  nor  afraid.  His  only  fear  is  that  he  may 
fail  in  understanding  what  is  the  will  of  God. 
If  that  be  quite  clear,  then  "  though  he  slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  more  ex- 
act than  the  parallel  between  the  Czar  of  the 
Duma  and  General  Gordon  in  1885.  Both  men 
began  to  rule,  the  one  in  Russia,  the  other  in 
Sudan,  on  very  different  lines.  Gordon  was 
once  governor-general  of  the  Egyptian  oppress- 
or. Nicholas  II.,  in  his  tender  youth,  was 
made  to  pose  as  the  inflexible  champion  of 
ancient  autocracy.  Now  there  is  nothing  which 
he  is  not  willing  to  do  to  save  his  people,  and  to 
save  Russia.  He  has  voluntarily  limited  his 
autocracy,  and  he  is  prepared  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  that  direction, — indeed,  to  go  as  far  as 
any  one, — so  soon  as  he  is  clear  as  to  his  duty. 
He  is  a  Gordon  in  his  selfless  devotion  to  what 
he  sees  to  be  riglit.  But  he  has  not  Gordon's 
magnificent  assurance  as  to  his  insight  into  the 
divine  counsels  which  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius.  Neither  is  he,  as  Gordon  was,  a  man 
of  restless  energy  and  indomitable  will.  Hence, 
his  very  excessive  conscientiousness  and  natural 
modesty  lead  to  hesitation,  the  parent  of  delay  ; 
and  that  delay,  which  rendered  possible  the 
Japanese  war,  has  been  the  chief  contributing 
cause  to  the  excessive  danger  of  the  present 
crisis.  Allowances  should  be  made  for  the  vis 
iDvrtia  of  the  bureaucratic  machine.  Even 
Peter  the  Great  could  not  speed  it  up  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  Nicholas  II.  has  neither  the 
demoniac  energy  nor  the  ruthless  will  of  his 
great  predecessor. 

RAPID    PKOGUESS    OF    THE    REYOLUTIOK. 

The  pace  of  reform  in  Russia  in  the  last  twelve 
months  lias  been  abnormally  rapid,  and  neither 
the  Emperor  nor  his  councilors  realized  the 
deadly  urgency  of  instant  decision  and  resolute 
action.  Hence,  the  avalanche  of  revolution  de- 
scending upon  the  glacier  of  official  routine  finds 
it  often  much  easier  to  destroy  and  overwhelm 
than  to  quicken  the  speed  of  the  glacial  progresa. 
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But  although  the  Emperor  postponed  till  after 
the  eleventh  hour  the  concessions  which  he  had 
personally  assured  me,  two  months  before,  he 
was  firmly  resolved  to  make,  it  is  still  possible 
it  may  not  have  been  too  late.  Round  the  Em- 
peror now,  definitely  embarked  upon  the  new  era 
of  constitutional  liberty,  there  should  rally  every 
man  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  reflect,  or 
wife  or  children  whom  he  cares  to  save  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy. 

MR.    stead's    mission    IN    RUSSIA. 

I  am  asked  about  my  mission,  its  success  or  fail- 
ure. I  can  best  explain  that  by  a  simple  parable. 
Russia  in  the  past  has  been  like  an  Indian  river 
bed,  full  of  rocks  and  boulders,  down  which  in 
summer  trickles  a  tiny  rivulet.  Down  the  bed 
of  this  river  the  Czars  for  generations  have  rid- 
den, spurred,  and  whipped  the  old  bureaucracy, 
which  knew  its  way  round  the  rocks.  But  Rus- 
sia, for  the  last  months,  is  like  that  same  river 
bed  when  the  monsoon  has  burst  and  the  floods 
are  out.  I  arrived  just  when  the  old  mule  was 
being  carried  off  its  feet  V)y  the  rising  water.  I 
knew  its  rider,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
change  the  mule's  saddle  for  a  seat  in.  a  Liberal 
boat,  whose  crew  was  resting  on  its  oars.  I 
rushed  across  to  the  boat  and  asked  them  when 
they  were  going  to  pull  out  to  take  the  Czar  off 
the  mule.  They  replied,  ''  Not  till  the  rider  takes 
off  his  spurs  and  drops  his  whip  and  gets  out  of 
the  saddle." 

Back  I  went  to  the  Czar,  and  told  him  what 
they  said.  "Oh  yes,",  he  replied,  "I  am  going 
to — some  day.  But  how  do  1  know  if  the  Lib- 
eral boat  can  navigate  this  boiling  flood  ?  The 
boat  can  float  in  deep  water  ;  but  do  they  know 
tliese  rocks  over  which  the  river  is  rushing,  but 
wliicli  are  there  all  the  time?" 

I  assured  the  Liberals  the  Czar  really  meant 
to  embark  in  their  boat.  They  scoffed  at  me. 
All  tlie  while  the  water  was  rising.  All  the 
time  1  was  between  the  two  parties,  urging  them 
to  mutual  trust  and  decisive  action.  Precious 
time  was  lost  ;  but  at  last,  a  week  on  Monday 
midnight,  the  Czar  leaped  off  the  saddle  and  got 
into  the  boat. 

IK    THINGS    COME    TO    THE    WORST, ANARCHY 

AND    WAR. 

Tt  is  a  safe  rule  always  to  hope  for  the  best, 
and  to  })repare  for  the  worst.  What  the  worst 
will  be  in  Russia  no  one  can  say.  But  if  we  as- 
sume that  from  any  cause  Count  AVitte  fails, 
and  as  a  further  result  the  dynasty  perishes, 
tlie  first  immediate  consequence  would  be  civil 
war,  as  in  the  Caucasus  and  at  Kronstadt  to-day. 


The  army  would  be  divided  against  itself.  There 
would  be  no  one  capable  of  appealing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  nation.  Russia  would  burst 
like  one  vast  bomb.  All  the  criminal  and  sav- 
age forces  with  which  both  parties  liave  played 
in  turn  would  be  unloosed.  The  Russian  is  the 
most  amiable  and  good-natured  of  men  when 
sober.  But  when  he  is  mad  drunk,  he  is  the 
most  terrible  engine  of  incarnate  destruction  in 
the  world.  What  the  Jews  have  suffered  at 
Odessa  the  Jews  will  suffer  everywhere.  Nor 
will  it  stop  with  the  Jews.  The  landlords  and 
the  bourgeoisie, — by  which  is  meant  every  man 
who  does  not  wear  his  shirt  over  his  breeches, — 
will  share  their  fate.  The  Russian  peasants, — 
and  all  the  workmen  are  peasant  -  born, — have 
not  even  a  glimmering  notion  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  property.  To  take  their  neighbors'  goods, 
and  to  steal  their  landlords'  crops,  and  to  cut  down 
his  woods, — now  these  things  may  be  crimes,  but 
no  muzhik  can  be  got  to  regard  them  as  sins. 
It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  poacher 
with  regard  to  game  infinitely  extended.  Jac- 
querie, on  a  scale  infinitely  worse  than  France 
at  her  worst  moments,  will  become  universal. 
The  flight  of  landed  proprietors  will  be  followed 
by  the  exodus  of  foreigners.  Among  the  con- 
tingencies, not  by  any  means  beyond  the  range 
of  possibilities  in  the  immediate  future,  if  the 
Czar  goes  down,  are  the  cessation  of  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  Russian  debt,  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  extension  of  the  social  revolution 
into  Austria,  an  international  expedition  for  the 
rescue  of  the  embassies  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
an  international  naval  expedition  to  capture  the 
Black  Sea  and  restore  order  in  the  Caucasus. 
Even  if  these  things  may  appear  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  even  the  most  sluggish  imagina- 
tion ought  to  realize  the  need  for  the  immediate 
preparation  on  the  part  of  all  powers  who  have 
subjects  in  Russia  to  provide  means  for  their 
safe  exit  before  the  time  when  the  red  cock  crows 
and  revolutionary  anarchy  reigns  throughout  the 
land. 

PERHAPS    A    MILITARY    DICTATORSHIP. 

After  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  civil  war, 
there  will  probably  emerge  some  strong,  capable 
man,  soldier  or  civilian,  who  will  carve  his  red 
corse  -  paven  way  to  a  dictatorship  which  will 
stand  no  nonsense  about  universal  suffrage  and 
fundamental  liberties.  Before  he  appears,  and 
during  the  process  of  his  upheaval,  Russia  will 
resemble  China  during  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion. 

Between  civilization  and  this  scene  of  unex- 
ampled horror  there  stands  but  the  frail  barrier 
of  a  reeling  throne. 
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it  they  only  have  patience,"  the  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
they  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ingmen  further  declare  : 

CouDt  Wltte  reveals  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  toward  the  working  classes.  The  coancil  re- 
miada  the  proletariat  of  Bloody  Sunday.  Count  Witte 
begs  OB  to  give  the  govemmeal  time,  and  promises  to  do 
all  possible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Witte  has  already  found  time  to  give  Poland 
into  the  bands  of  the  military  executioners.  The  council 
does  not  doubt  Count  Witte  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Witte 
calls  himself  a  man  who  is  benevolent  toward  ua  and 
wishes  our  good.  The  council  declares  the  working 
classes  have  no  need  of  the  benevolence  of  a  court 
favorite,  but  demand  a  populu'  government  on  the  basis 
of  universal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  ezpreaaed  in  the  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  Liberal : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promised  In  the  manifesto  of 
October  30  only  one  has  been  reallmd,— namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press, — and  that  was  done  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  government.  The  papers  are  appearing 
without  ceneonhip,  but  ail  the  editors  have  been  in- 
dicted.   We  consider  that  our  attitude  of  skepttciam 


(A  map,  printed  l>r  the  Pan^lavigt  Moscow  Tyednmntn,  to 
show  how  little  would  remain  t*  the  empire  if  all  the  BUb- 
]ect  peoples  were  given  antonomr— "which  would  inevit- 
ably mean  eventual  separation  and  the  breafc-ap  o[  the 


has  been  fully  justified  by  events,  and  this  skepticism 
explains  the  seemingly  uncompromising  character  of 
our  demands  for  a  Constituent  Asuembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  impossible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  instant  realisation  of  these  demands, 
and  it  we  could  trust  the  government  we  should  not 
even  press  tbem  at  this  juncture,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  la  like  an  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  is  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  shonld 
pledge  itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Hnssia's  evolution  In  the  future,  because  we 
have  no  aasnrance  of  the  continuity  of  Count  Wltte's 
liberal  policy. 

„  „  The  task  before  the  new  covemment 

o/DtiagiMg  la  certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 

Stfarm:  jx{^\^  impossible  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  the  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  exasperated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  "pending  the  complete  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  "  old  laws  "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  "old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indeGnite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  ■  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar:  (1)  a 
constitutional  monarchy  difFering  little  from  a 
republic,  or  (2)  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  has  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "intellectuals"  in  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions.  The  great,  patient 
Russian  people,  without  political  organization, 
military  power,  or  financial  resources,  has  put 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  ground  it  has 
conquered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  securing 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 

ji^^  White  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
Metuwsiaiit  violent  upheaval,  Norway  completes 
Eitct  a  King.  ^^^  governmental  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  November  12  and  13,  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  259,5G3  to  69,264,  chose  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  recorded  only  some  33,000 
votes.  Several  days  after  the  election,  the 
Storthing  formally  elected  Prince  Charles,  and, 
on  November  25,  the  new  King  and  his  Queen 
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formally  entered  Christi- 
ania.  An  intimate  view  of 
the  new  monarch,  by  one 
who  was  a  boyhood  com- 
panion in  the  royal  Danish 
navy,  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  ieaue.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  in 
history  in  which  a  king  lias 
been  elected  by  such  a  de- 
cisive popular  majority. 
King  HaaJ£OQ  VII.  will  be 
monarch  of  Norway  by 
grace  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  divine  right. 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  by  this  election 
another  crown  comes  into 
the  family  of  old  King 
Christian  of  Denmark,  ■'  the 
father-in-law  of  Europe," 
King  Edward's  daughter  is 
now  to  be  Queen  of  Nor- 
way, and  his  niece,  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Con- 
naught,  who  married  Oacar, 
the  Swedish  crown  prince's 
son,  will  some  day  become 
Queen  of  Sweden.  British 
prestige  and  influence  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la, already  considerable,  is 
thus  greatly  increased. 


I.    Csprdlhi.  ignj.by  Uwld'ool  a  U 


(Reading  from  left  to  right,  this  photograph  BhowB  Prince  NIcbolu,  of  Greece,  son  □( 
.the  King;  Prince  Cbrlatopher,  son  of  the  King;  Princesa  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  o(  Batter  berg,— the  ad- 
miral irho  recently  brought  the 
British  vUltlDg  equAdron  to  the 
United  States;  Prioce  Andrew, 
son  of  the  ElDg;  Orand  Dachess 
Ellene.  wife  of  Prince  Nicholas 
and  daughter  of  Qraod  Duke 
Vladimir  of  RaseU;  Prlnceae 
Mario  of  Greece,  daughter  of  the 
King;  and.  floaU)-,  to  the  extreme 
right,  Klog  George  blmaelf,  son  of 
the  Xing  of  Deomarlc.  Thlaroj-al 
gioap  was  photographed  at  the 
Tatol  Palace,  In  Athens,  Greece. 
JUBt  preceding  the  visit  of  the 
party  to  London.  King  Edward 
Is  brother-in-law  at  King  George.) 


The  months  of 
MtntaiieKai  October  and  No- 
'"•«■*■*'"''■  vember  were, 
marked  by  some  very  signif- 
icant international  visiting. 
President  Loubet  of  France 

made  a  most  important  and 

rmiB  plctnre  showB  PreBldent  Lonbel  of  France  photographed  with  the  roral  portn-  interesting  tOUr  through 
gneaefamllratthepaUcelnLlBbon.  M.  Loabet  Isat  the  extreme  left.  Nextbim,  Spain  and  Portugal  during 
to  the  right,  ia  I^nla  Phllllppe,  the  heir-apparent.  Queen  Amtlle  Is  seated.  Behind       \e,iQ    October   and    early  No- 

vember.     While  the  gov- 


le  right  Is  hla  majesty.  King  Carlos 
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it  they  only  have  patience,"  the  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
they  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ingmen  further  declare  : 

Coaut  WittA  reveals  the  beae^olSDt  iuteattonB  ot  the 
BmpeFOF  toward  the  working  claaseH.  The  conncll  ro- 
uiindM  the  proletariat  of  Bloody  Sunday.  Count  Witt« 
begBUHto  give  the  government  time,  and  promigesto  do 
all  posaible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Wltte  has  already  found  time  to  gl^'e  Poland 
Into  the  hands  of  the  military  executioners.  The  council 
doea  not  donht  Count  WItM  will  do  all  that  Is  possible 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Witte 
calls  himself  a  man  who  is  benevolent  toward  us  and 
wished  onr  good.  The  council  declares  the  working 
classes  have  no  need  of  the  benevolence  of  a  court 
favorite,  but  demand  apopulargovernmeut  on  the  basis 
of  universal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  Liberal : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promised  In  the  manifesto  of 
October  30  only  one  has  been  realiied,^namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  prww,  and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  op- 
portion  of  the  goveniment-  The  papers  are  appearing 
without  oeoaonihip,  but  all  the  edtton  have  been  In- 
"  '   *     We  consider  that  our  attitude  of  ■kepticism 


_  e  Pan-SlsvlBt  Motcov  VvtinnuttH,  to 
show  bow  little  would  remain  to  the  empire  If  nil  the  Bub- 
Ject  peoples  were  (dven  an tonomr— "which  would  Inevilr 
ably  mean  eventual  geparatloD  and  the  break-up  of  the 


has  been  fully  Justified  by  events,  and  thla  skepticism 
explains  the  seemingly  uncompromising  character  of 
onr  demands  for  a  Constituent  Awembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  axpire  to  the  Impossible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  Instant  realization  of  these  demands, 
and  If  we  could  trust  the  govemmeut  ws  should  not 
even  press  them  a£  this  Juncture,  but,  nnfortanately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  is  like  an  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  is  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  should 
pledge  itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Rtissla's  evolution  in  the  future,  because  we 
have  no  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  Count  Witt«'a 
liberal  policy. 

„  _  The  task  before  the  new  irovemment 

(ftaOniMfr  ...  ,  ...    -  „ 

«f  OritttiBt  18  certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 
Htformt.  jjjgjj  impoBBible  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  tbe  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  exasperated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  "  pending  the  complete  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  "  old  laws  "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  "old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indefinite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  <  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar:  (1)  & 
constitutional  monarchy  differing  little  from  a 
republic,  or  (2)  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  has  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "intellectuals"  in  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions.  The  great,  patient 
Russian  people,  without  political  organization, 
military  power,  or  financial  resources,  has  put 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  ground  it  has 
conquered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  securing 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 

While  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
KarwtsiBKt  violent  upheaval,  Norway  completes 
"  *■'"''  her  governmental  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  November  12  and  13,  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  259,503  to  69,264,  chose  Prince 
Charles  of  Penmark  as  their  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  recorded  only  some  33,000 
votes.  Several  days  after  the  election,  the 
Storthing  formally  elected  Prince  Charles,  and, 
on  November  25,  the  new  King  and  his  Queen 
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formally  entered    Christi- 
ania.     An  intimate  view  of 
the  new  monarch,  by  one 
who  was  a  boyhood  com- 
panion in  the  royal  Danish 
navy,  appeara  on   another 
page  of  thia  iaaue.     This  is 
probably  the  first  time  in 
history  in  ■which  a  king  has 
been  elected  by  snch  a  de- 
cisive popular  majority. 
King  Haakon  VII.  will  be 
monarch    of  Norway  by 
grace  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  divine  right. 
It  ia    interesting    to    note 
here   that  by  thia  election 
another  crown  cornea  into 
the   family   o£     old    King 
Christian  of  Denmark,  "  the 
father-in-law    of    Europe. 
King  Bdward'a  daughter  ifl 
now  to  be  Queen  of   Nor- 
way and  his  niece,  the  Prin- 
cess' Margaret   of  Con- 
nanght,  who  married  Oscar, 
the  Swedish  crown  prince  s 
Bon,  will  some  day  become 
Queen  of  Sweden.     British 
prestige    and    influence  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la,  already  considerable,  is 
thus  greatly  increased. 


iKMKuns  "tvin  left  to  right,  tbii  phoUvnpb 
the  King;  Prince  Clirtatoplwr.Kmof  the  I 


»bDw.  PHnoB  >Teh<itoi  ef  G»<»«*^  "^  ■ 
-  [:Prto««AlW,U*<l.w>'«* ."^  ;T 
Prinoe  of  B«Mobf»».-^  ^ 
Blnl  wbo  TM*a<Jr  li«««*'  • 
Britiab  Ti«ltin«  Bqa^f*  jirr^ 
MB  of  the  King:  fiT*«a  ir--'  *^ 

^    d*>0>Kr    rf    '*"^^^ 
VTidlmlr   of    Ro"l»;     '^.TZ^ 

•^  .«L  fl-ur.  to  ib<  "'''"•;. 

Ztlnp  wu  i.hot»«r.ph«i  •!  n.* 

^p,.cjdl,>,  tbevl-l.    ^  y- 
t_rt*  to  London.    KH'X   '■ 
ETKr-ln-lawofKi.- <-'■'"■' 


The    iiioiiilis    "f 
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Ih  Dletnrt  ahom  Pnaldent  Lonbet  of  Fruice  photognplwd  with  the  roT«l  Portn- 
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o  the  right.  liLoal>PhUltppe,th«belr-apii*raDt.  Qae«a  Amtllfl  Is  scmoL  Behind 
ler  BtAndii  the  Dnko  of  Oporto.  Mid  to  the  citnme  right  Is  hii  maiestT.  King  C»rl<is 
.r  T>nrttlffmL) 


mJ^px-i  Octube 
rhlt-Mailng.  y  e  in  b  <"' 
marked  by  some  v.Ty,| 
icant   intrrnation*'     ^■ 
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interesting    '^    ^ 
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(The  comtc  weekir,  StreJcnxo,  of  St.  Petonbars.  Bniiu  up  ths 
visit  of  Hr.  W.  T.  St«ad  to  Roula  la  this  cartoon,  which 
It  eipUlna  u  ft  seoalon  of  Hr.  Stead's  traveljDK  school 
for  the  Inoalcatlon  of  British  political  Ideas.  The  RuB- 
slan  leaden  ai«  represented  as  slttiiiK  at  the  feet  of  the 
well-known  Britisb  editor.) 

ernmests  of  France  and  Spain  do  not  admit 
any  political  signiQcancfl  in  this  visit,  andoubt- 
edly  there  hftve  been  points  cleared  up  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  the  Morocco  situ- 
ation and  certain  commercial  questions  which 
bave  been  agitating  Spanish  and  French  frontier 
cities  for  years.  The  Spanish  King  himself  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  Austria  and 
Germany.  Despite  reports  that  on  this  trip  his 
majesty  became  engaged  to  marry  a  German 
pnncesa,  it  is  again  rumored,  on  his  return  to 
Madrid,  that  an  engagement  with  a  member  of 
the  English  royal  house  has  actually  been  con- 
summated. King  George  of  Greece  and  his  fam- 
ily have  made  a  recent  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nent, and  were  especially  well  received  in  Eng 
land.  The  photograph  we  reproduce  was  taken 
in  Athens,  and  shows,  besides  his  majesty,  sev- 
eral others  of  the  royal  Danish  house,  Che  King's 
family.  The  visit  of  the  British  Prince  Batten- 
berg,  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  of 
cruisers,  to  New  York  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large  of  all  these  international  visits 
has  been  the  tour  of  Russian  cities  by  Mr,  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  English  Review  0/ 
Hevieics.  Mr.  Stead,  with  permission  from  and 
approval  of    the   Russian  imperial    authorities, 


Bpoke  in  many  places  throaghont  the  empire, 
counseling  moderation  and  orderly  progress  in 
the  revolution,  and  advising  both  authorities  and 
people  against  extreme  measures.  Mr-  Stead  was 
very  well  received,  and  the  Slreiota,  a  new  comic 
weekly  of  St.  Petersburg,  humorously  sketches 
the  situation  in  a  cartoon  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  page,  showing  the  Russian  leaders  and  people 
taking  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  British  in- 
stitutions at  Mr.  Stead's  traveling  schooL  On 
another  page  this  month  {675).  Mr.  Stead  gives 
us  a  graphic  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  fius- 
sian  peasant  revolution. 

Aatf/sa;  When  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
iwioia-  again  assembles  at  Budapest,  on  the 
UMivfM.  19th  of  the  present  month,  it  will 
consider  a  rather  remarkable  programme,  of- 
fered by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor- 
King,  which  promises  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hungarian  leaders,  to  settle  the  difiBcnlties  be- 
tween the  constituent  parts  of  the  much-troubled 
dual  monarchy.  The  success  of  tbe  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  has  stirrea  the  Social- 
ists and  other  radical  elements  of  the  heterogen- 
eous Hapsburg  empire,  and  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  made 
by  some  of  tbe  Hungarian  leaders.  A  decade  ago 
the  programme  which,  according  to  reports  from 
Budapest  early  in  November,  will  be  presented 
by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  sa 
King  of  Hungary,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
tbe  maddest  of  radicalism.  It  includes  uni- 
versal suffrage,  conditioned  only  by  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with 
the  establishment  of  free  universal  compulsory 
education  ;  a  graduated  income  tax,  in  place  of 
customs  and  excise  -,  a  redivision  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church 
into  small  farms,  to  be  let  out  on  long  leases, 
with  extensive  banking  facilities  for  agricultural 
credit ;  and,  finally,  increased  protection  for 
manufacturers,  limitations  on  tbe  labor  of  women 
And  children,  old-age  and  health  insurance,  and 
improved  housing  facilities  for  the  working 
classes.  Tlie  only  condition  asked  is  that  the 
army  and  the  foreign  relations  be  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  Emperor-King.  Whether  or  not 
the  Hungarians  will  regard  this  as  sufficient  re- 
turn for  yielding  on  the  point  of  language  in 
the  army,  will  be  settled  at  tbe  coming  session. 


Fniw  ami  ^'''''"s  charges  against  the  manage- 
Btigium  Ik  (At  ment  of  colonies  by  four  European 
""''''■  countries  has  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant international  developments  of  tbe  past  month. 
There  was  the  bitter  feeling  in  British  India  over 
tiie  division  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  following 
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upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Vice- 
roy, and  the  increasing  seriousness  of  Germany's 
problem  in  southwest  Africa  in  her  campaign 
against  the  Herreros,  which  is  not  yet  finished, 
Then  last  month  came  the  publication  of  two  re- 
ports on  the  French  and  Belgian  Congo  lands. 
Some  months  ago  the  late  Count  de  Brazza  was 
sent  by  the  French  minister  of  colonies,  M.  Cl^- 
mentel  to  inyestigate  the  alleged  atrocities  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  government  of  Emile 
Gentil,  colonial  administrator  of  the  French 
Congo,  which  lies  to  the  west,  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  lies  to  the  east,  of  the  great  river  so  named. 
The  de  Brazza  report  has  not  yet  been  published 
but  newspaper  summaries  of  its  contents  indi 
cate  that  it  cites  many  instances  of  GentiUs  al 
leged  cruelty,  injustice,  and  extortion, — ^in  gen 
eral,  severely  condemning  his  administration 
The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  English  and  American  missionaries  as  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  excite  wider  interest  because  of 
the  international  concern  aroused  by  the  efforts 
of  many  philanthropic  persons  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  has  been  in 
progress  for  fifteen  months,  of  which  five  were 
spent  on  the  Congo  in  taking  testimony  from 
officials,  missionaries,  and  natives.  In  general, 
the  report  confirms  the  charges  of  cruelty  made 
by  the  missionaries  and  the  British  agent  (Mr. 
Casement),  but  exonerates,  in  large  degree,  the  ad- 
ministration from  responsibility  for  them.  Most 
of  the  abuses  are  traced  to  the  use  of  na- 
tive foremen  and  the  military  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  commercial  companies.  Despite  its 
criticism,  however,  the  report  eulogizes  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  stating  that  securi- 
ty reigns  to-day  in  a  country  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  <^  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered 
by  Arab  tribes,  and  strewn  with  markets  for 
human  flesh.'*  ^'  The  slave  trade  has  now  disap- 
peared, cannibalism  seeks  hiding,  and  human 
sacrifice  has  become  rare.  Villages  have  sprung 
up,  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  the  head 
of  the  equatorial  forests,  steamers  navigate  the 
rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph  operate,  hospitals 
have  been  established,  and  government  admin- 
istration proceeds  effectively  in  that  vast,  un- 
settled territory." 


Despite  the  deplorable  incident  of 
a/itf  Chineat  the  murder  of  five  American  Presby- 
Affairs,  terian  missionaries  at  Lien-Chau  by 
Chinese  on  October  28,  and  the  assault  on  the 
American  admiral.  Train,  for  accidental  injuries 
to  a  Chinese  woman  during  a  hunting  trip,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China 


have  distinctly  bettered  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Stirrings  of  a  new  life  continue  to  be 
evident  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  report 
that  a  Chinese  constitution  will  soon  be  adopted 
is  persistent.  Chino  •  Japanese  relations  have 
become  clarified  since  the  cordial  reception  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  on  November  15,  of  the 
Japanese  envoys,  headed  by  Baron  Komura, 
sent  from  Tokio  to  negotiate  regarding  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Government, 
it  must  be  also  said,  has  given  formal  assur- 
ances to  Russia  that  China  will  not  enter  into 
any  secret  treaty  with  Japan  regarding  Man- 
churia. Japan  herself  is  evidently  taking  up 
the  duties  of  peace  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  vigor  which  she  applied  to  her  obli- 
gations in  war.  The  serious  business  of  peace 
finances  has  been  resumed,  and  the  people  have 
gone  about  their  work  in  earnest,  cheered 
by  the  two  recent  holiday  celebrations  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday  (the  Mikado  is  now  fifty- 
three  years  of  age)  and  the  reception  of  Ad- 
miral Togo  at  the  Japanese  capital.  By  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  this  second  event  took  place 
upon  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
This  enabled  the  Japanese  to  commemorate  the 
great  day  of  their  British  allies,  and  to  dwell 
pleasantly  on  the  similarity  between  Nelson  and 
Togo.  Toasting  the  great  British  sea-fighter, 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Lon- 
don, said  :  <<  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has 
joined  hands  with  the  land  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  between  them  they  ought  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  world  forever,  and 
maintain  the  world's  peace." 

The  Japanese  hold  has  been  tightened 
Becomes  upou  Korea.  On  November  18,  the 
Japanese.  Korean  Government  acceded  to  the 
commands  of  the  Tokio  government  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  treaty  to  be  elaborated  later,  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  Korean  diplomatic  business 
is  to  be  transferred  from  Seoul  to  Tokio,  and  a 
Japanese  governor-general's  office  is  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Korean  capital.  The  mission  to  Korea 
was  under  the  personal  conduct  and  direction 
of  Marquis  Ito.  Many  of  the  Koreans  and  some 
of  the  foreigners  residing  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, including  the  "Rev.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
editor  of  the  Korea  Review^  severely  criticise 
the  Japanese  administration  in  Tokio,  charging 
it  with  harsh  military  rule.  The  general  out- 
come of  the  Japanese  occupation,  however,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Koreans 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  the  military  demon- 
stration will  soon  be  superseded  by  the  civil 
government,  —  if  this  has  not  already  been 
brought  about. 
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bers  of  the  snite,  losing  their  self-control,  burst  into 
tears.  Coant  Witte  issued  forth  from  the  apartment 
with  moist  cheeks,  but  Csar  Nicholas  11.  walked  calmly 
and  naturally,  with  perfect  dignity  and  composure,  as 
though  he  had  been  signing  nothing  more  significant 
than  the  nomination  of  a  senator. 

Despite  the  concessions  in  this  mem- 
ManifMto  orable  document,  and  the  joy  with 
Wa9  R909iotd.  ^]jich  it  was  received  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  empire,  the  revolutionaries  and 
many  of  the  Liberals  expressed  open  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust  with  the  half-hearted  recog- 
nition of  their  demands.  The  Czar,  they  aver, 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  the  people  wanted, 
and  has  simply  waked  up  to  a  realization  of  his 
people's  needs  when  the  whole  country,  thrown 
into  revolt,  forced  him  to  do  so.  The  programme 
of  the  League  of  Leagues  (or  Union  of  Unions, 
as  it  is  sometimes  known),  which  consists  of  a 
union  of  all  the  reform  elements  and  the  Liber- 
als of  the  empire,  including  the  professional  men, 
has  been  adhered  to  consistently  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution presented  to  Count  Witte,  first,  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  manifesto,  and  a  number 
of  times  since,  in  these  words  : 

We  demand  universal  suffrage  for  all,  regardless  of 
station,  sex,  or  belief. 

At  the  same  time,  we  demand  the  oonsummation  of 
civic  rights,  amnesty,  and  the  abolition  of  punishment 
by  death. 

We  furthermore  declare  that  we  will  continue  the 
democratic  propaganda  until  our  objects  are  attained 
and  a  constitutional  assembly  has  begun  its  work. 

The  reformers,  also,  using  the  editors  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  as  their  mouthpiece,  had  for 
months  been  demanding  the  removal  of  General 
Trepov,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  and  assistant 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  hated  for  his 
stern  policy  of  oppression,  and  accused  of  send- 
ing agents  provocateurs  throughout  the  country  to 
incite  violence  and  create  a  condition  of  anarchy, 
so  as  to  compel  the  Czar  to  resume  the  policy  of 
repression  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cossacks  from 
the  police  department ;  the  creation  of  a  national 
militia  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  ;  the  abolition  of  the  noto- 
rious "  Third  Section  "  of  the  secret  police  ;  the 
repeal  of  martial  law  ;  autonomy  for  Finland 
and  Poland  ;  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews ;  such  changes  in  the  law  of  land  tenure 
as  would  ameliorate  the  hard  condition  of  the 
peasants  and  prevent  an  agrarian  uprising  ;  and, 
finally,  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  zemstvo 
congress  as  an  advisory  board  pending  the  actual 
operation  of  reform  measures.  For  the  reforms 
already  granted  they  demanded  sufficient  guar- 
antees. 


^  The  Liberals  bitterly  criticise  the 
of  the  manifesto  for  what  it  did  not  grant. 
Ubenit.  jj^  ^Q  gj^|.  place,  it  contained  no  au- 
thorization to  the  courts  to  issue  writs  of  habecu 
corpus^  which  is  the  only  efficient- method  of  as- 
suring in  practice  that  inviolability  of  person 
which  the  Czar  somewhat  vaguely  promises  in 
the  rescript.  In  the  second  pilace,  the  manifesto 
did  not  actually  empower  the  National  Assembly 
to  frame  a  constitution,  and,  in  Count  Witte's 
commentary,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  imperia^ 'domain  should 
not  be  subject  in  any  way  to  the  .authority  of 
the  Duma.  In  the  third  place,  the  manifesto  left 
hazy  and  unsettled  the  questions  oCthe  suffrage 
and  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 
It  did,  however,  grant  the  primary  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  (which, 
of  course,  includes  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  to  hold  public  and  private  meetings) ;  and 
it  did  constitute  the  coming  Duma  a  law-making 
instead  of  a  purely  consulting  body,  since,  instead 
of  the  *<  unchangeable  rule  "  of  the  Czar,  hence- 
forth <<  no  law  shall  be  enforceable  without  the 
approval  of  the  state  Duma."  Within  ten  days 
after  the  issue  of  this  manifesto,  a  supplementary 
ukase  had  given  the  desired  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  ;  Count  Witte  liad  agreed  that  the 
delegates  from  all  cities  and  towns  to  the  Duma 
should  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  (doing 
away  with  all  but  one  set  of  intermediate  elect- 
ors for  the  peasants) ;  Procurator  Pobyedono- 
stzev.  General  Trepov,  Ministers  EJiilkov  of  rail- 
roads and  Schwannebach  of  agriculture,  and 
several  grand  dukes  had  resigned  ;  and  the  new 
head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Prince  Alexis  Obolen- 
ski  (no  relative  of  the  former  governor  of  Fin- 
land, Prince  John  Obolenski)  had  announced  his 
<<  unalterable  determination  to  enforce  discipline 
on  all  ecclesiastics,  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  down." 

c/^muti'  /  ^^^^  ^^®  whole  empire  aflame  with 

Rights      revolt  from  Vladivostok  to  Warsaw, 

/i98toreit.     ^ j|.jj  ^jjg  former  city  all  but  destroyed 

by  the  torch  of  rebellion  and  General  Linevich^s 
army  honeycombed  with  sedition,  with  Poland 
torn  by  industrial  war,  with  the  navy  and  army 
in  open  insurrection  at  Kronstadt  and  the  rattle 
of  their  musketry  distinctly  heard  at  the  Czar's 
palace  at  Peterhof,  with  the  agrarian  uprising 
already  begun  on  the  great  central  plains,  with 
the  Caucasus  region  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and 
the  industries  of  the  entire  empire  paralyzed  by 
such  a  gigantic  industrial  and  labor  strike  as 
has  perhaps  never  been  seen  before  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  Finns  realized  their  su- 
preme   opportunity.     Seizing    all   government 
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buildings  and  military  posts  throughout  the 
province,  they  drove  out  the  obnoxious  Musco- 
vite officials.  So  thorough,  moreover,  and  so 
well  timed  was  their  work  that  the  local  Russian 
administration  was  powerless.  The  governor, 
Prince  John  Obolenski,  submitted  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Finnish  patriots,  and  at  once  dispatched 
by  gunboat  to  St.  Petersburg  their  request  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitutional 
rights  of  l^nland,  which  every  successive  Czar 
since  1809  (when  the  province  passed  from  Swe- 
den to  Russia)  had  sworn  to  observe.  The 
Czar's  reply  was  a  prompt  and  complete  acces- 
sion to  their  demands.  In  a  manifesto  abolish- 
ing the  secretary  of  state  for  Finland  and  sum- 
moning the  Finnish  Senate,  which  has  not  met 
for  the  past  six  years,  the  Emperor  said  : 

By  the  grace  of  Grod,  we,  Nicholas  II.,  etc.,  command 
the  opening  at  Helsingfors,  December  20,  of  au  extraor- 
dinary I>iet  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

First.— The  proposals  for  the  budget  of  1906-07,  pro- 
Tisionar  taxes,  and  a  loan  for  railway  constr action. 

Sectmd.—X  bill  providing,  by  a  new  fundamental 
law,  a  parliament  for  Finland  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  with  the  establishment  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  authorities  to  the  nation's  deputies. 

TTiird.— Bills  granting  liberty  of  the  press,  of  meet- 
ing, and  of  unions. 

Nicholas. 

In  a  subsequent  manifesto,  all  the  vexatious 
Russifying  regulations  are  swept  from  Finland 
in  the  following  words  : 

Having  examined  the  petition  of  January  18, 1004, 
we  have  ordered  the  elaboration  of  bills  reforming  the 
fundamental  laws  for  submission  to  tiie  deputies  of  the 
nation,  and  we  order  the  abrogation  of  the  manifesto  of 
FeUruarylS,  1899 ;  the  ukase  of  April  15,^^906,  concern- 
ing'nteasures  for  the  maintenance  of  ^pjtiblic  order  and 
tranquillity;  the  imperial  ukase  of  Noyemj)e^  28, 1003, 
according  exceptional  rights  to  the  gendainnerie  in  the 
grand  duchy;  Article  12  of  the  ukase  of  July  18, 1002,  on 
Finnish  legislation;  the  ukase  of  September  21, 1002,  on 
the  reform  of  the  Senate  and  the  extension  of  powers  of 
governors ;  the  ukase  of  April  8, 1008,  on  instructions 
for  the  governor-general  and  the  assistant  governor  of 
Finland;  the  law  of  July  2S,  1001,  on  military  service ; 
the  ukase  of  August  18,  1002,  on  the  duties  of  civic 
officials  in  Finland ;  the  ukase  of  August  27, 1002,  on 
the  resignation  of  administrative  officials  and  judicial 
responsibility  for  offenses  and  crimes  of  officials,  and  « 
the  ukase  of  July  1J&,  1900,  on  meetings. 

We  further  order  the  Senate  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  revision  of  the  other  regulations  enumerated 
in  the  petition,  and  we  order  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  censorship. 

The  Senate  should  prepare  bills  granting  liberty  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  meeting,  and  of  union ;  a  national 
assembly  on  the  basis  of  Universal  suffrage,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  Older  that  the  Diet  may  discuss  them. 

We  trust  that  the  measures  enumerated,  being  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  benefit  Finland,  will  strengthen  the 
ties  uniting  the  Finnish  nation  to  its  sovereign. 


Will  pQiami  ^^®  correct  attitude  of  the  Poles  to- 
tftft        ward  Russia  in  her  hour  of  trial, — 

Autonomy  ?  corrocl)  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
moral  and  of  political  expediency, — has  been 
more  than  once  pointed  out  in  these  pages. 
While  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  violence 
and  disorder  attending  the  industrial  strikes  in 
that  part  of  the  old  Polish  commonwealth  which 
fell  to  Russia  at  the  partition,  this  has  not  been 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Poland  is  the  busiest  and  most 
prosperous  commercial  and  industrial  section 
of  the  empire.  Strikes  have  been  chronic  in 
Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  other  of  the  Polish  cities 
for  the  past  year,  but  they  have  been  economic 
in  character  and  not  political.  The  reforms 
made  possible  by  the  ukase  of  October  30  and 
the  restoration  of  full  constitutional  rights  to 
Finland  had  convinced  the  Polish  leaders,  who 
had  learned  caution  by  the  terrible  lessons 
taught  in  their  bloody  failures  of  1831  and  1863, 
that  while  an  armed  uprising  would  be  madness, 
the  present  was  their  opportunity,  also,  to  ask  for 
autonomy.  A  delegation,  consisting  of  twenty 
men  bearing  names  famous  in  Polish  history, 
journeyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  ^nd,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  petitioned  the  Czar,  through  Count 
Witte,  for  full  autonomy,  with  a  Polish  Diet  at 
Warsaw.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
mier, the  (?zar,  it  was  announced,  had  decided  to 
concede  to  Poliu^  the  same  privileges  of  local  self- 
government  yi^^h  had  been  granted  to  Finland. 

i  ^  yif„„i„g  I^  t^is  generous  determination,  the 
to  tko  Czar  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
/»o/M.  reform  element,  since  most  of  the 
zemstvoists  and  all  the  Russian  proletariat,  in- 
cluding the  Social  Democrats,  have  already  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  Polish  autonomy. 
No  disorder  or  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Poland 
for  a  week, — nothing  worse  than  orderly  pa- 
rades of  the  populace,  with  priests  at  their  head, 
bearing  the  Polish  flag.  Nevertheless,  within 
forty  eight  hours  after  the  announcement  of  the 
intention  to  grant  autonomy,  martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  ♦*  provinces  of 
the  Vistula,"  several  prominent  editors  of  War- 
saw, had  been  arrested,  and,  in  a  long  ofiBcial 
communication,  the  Poles  were  warned  that  they 
were  not  to  participate  in  the  promised  reforms, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  restoring  the 
ancient  kingdom.  Recalling  the  imperial  ukases 
of  December  25.  1904,  and  of  October  30  last, 
by  which  "  the  Poles  were  fully  recognized  as 
free  citizens,  thereby  obtaining  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  capacity  for  participating 
in  a  great  creative  work,"  the  rescript  (dated 
November  13)  says  : 


GEORGE   MACDONALD:    A   NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY   SEER. 

BY    W.  GARRETT  HORDER. 


MR.  GILBERT  CHESTERTON  has  said, 
"If  we  test  the  matter  by  strict  original- 
ity of  outlook,  George  MacDonald  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  greatest  men  of  nineteenth> 
century  Britain."  That  will  startle  people  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  they  will  say,  "  This  is 
only  Chesterton  paradox."  But  no  one  who 
knew  him  will  dispute  Mr.  Chesterton  when  he 
describes  him  as  "  the  sage, — the  sayer  of  things 
is  not  the  poet,  for  he  does  not  sing  ;  he  is  not 
the  prose  writer,  for  generally  he  cannot  write. 
The  things  he  produces  form  an  aitistic  class  by 
themselves, — ^they  are  logia  of  great  passionate 
maxims,  the  proverbs  of  philosophy."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  would  have  very  much 
preferred  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  some 
Greek  or  Eastern  village  with  a  long  white 
beard,  simply  saying  what  he  had  to  say." 

Mr.  Chesterton  lays  stress  on  the  utterance. 
To  him  he  is  the  sayer.  But  he  could  not  have 
been  the  say«r  unless  he  had  been  the  seer.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  a  little  of  the  High- 
land second  sight  which  he  describes  in  "The 
Portent,"  one  of  his  best  bits  of  writing.  Any- 
way, you  feel  as  you  read  his  writings  that  he 
saw  more  than  he  expressed  or  could  express. 

And  it  was  surely  a  very  providential  thing 
that  he  came  to  an  age  of  great  religious  unrest, 
— when  the  anchors  of  faith  were  dragging  in 
the  gale, — to  tell  of  the  things  which  had  held 
his  own  bark  ;  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
traditional  faith  was  yielding  under  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  modern  days  he  should  tell  of 
what  he  himself  had  seen  of  God, — ^that  when 
men  had  been  trusting  to  the  report,  and  had 
found  the  report  unsatisfying,  he  should  call 
them  back  to  the  thing.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  he  rendered  to  his  age, — ^probably,  the 
very  greatest, — was  this,  that  he  led  men  to  re- 
verse the  process  described  by  Browning, — of 
"faith  in  the  thing  grown,  faith  in  the  report," 
— and  made  them  feel  that  it  was  not  in  reports 
about  God,  but  in  God  himself  as  he  had  been 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  life  was  to 
be  found.  To  an  age  which  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  husks  of  schemes,  creeds,  formularies, 
articles,  confessions,  he  came  with  his  hands  full 
of  the  very  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  gives  life  to  the  world. 


George  MacDonald  was  born  at  Huntly,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  just  over  eighty  years  ago.  He 
came  of  a  sturdy  Scotch  stock.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  mas- 
*sacre  at  Glenwe.  The  sturdiness  of  the  stock 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  parents  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  distinctively  Scotch 
churclies,  and  associated  themselves  with  the 
Independent  Church,  which  has  never  had  a  large 
following  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Emerson 
has  said  that  every  true  man  must  be  a  Noncon- 
formist,— that  is  to  say,  he  will  not  conform  to 
the  existing  or  popular  sympathy  simply  because 
it  is  such.  George  MacDonald  was  brought  up 
in  the  freedom  of  independency,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  such  freedom  as  the  Church  of  this  day  pos- 
sessed, which  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  was  great 
enough,  but  in  a  doctrinal  sense  was  not  very 
great.  The  atmosphere  of  his  home  was  deeply 
religious,  perhaps  as  to  actual  worship  a  little 
too  religious.  In  the  matter  of  reading  the  pro- 
vision was  not  of  the  amplest.  Beyond  the  Bible, 
the  only  food  for  the  imagination  was  to  be 
found  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  Even  his  great  countryman.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  forbidden.  Scanty  fare  this 
for  a  boy  fonder  of  reading  than  of  games. 
From  the  parish  school  he  passed  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  had  gained  a  bursary. 

There  is  no  sign  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  way  of  scholarship, — beyond  taking 
prizes  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
When  he  reached  man^s  estate  he  found  his  way 
to  London  as  a  tutor  in  a  family.  Here  he  con- 
nected himself  with  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton, 
where  Dr.  Morrison,  also  an  Aberdonian  and 
a  friend  of  his  father,  ministered.  Then  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  he  en- 
tered Highbury  College,  which  has  since  been 
merged  in  New  College,  London.  His  stay  there 
was,  I  believe,  of  the  shortest.  In  this  respect: 
he  was  like  a  kind  red -minded  man,  Thomas  Toke 
Lynch.  Neither  of  these  men  found  what  they 
wanted  in  the  theological  college  of  that  day. 
They  were  both  seers,  and  they  wanted  to  see 
for  themselves  and  not  through  other  men^s 
eyes.  It  is  astonishing,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  how  many  of  the  most  potent  preachers 
owed  nothing  to  the  training  of  a  Divinity  SchooL 
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third  will  die  of  hunger."  All  through  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Nicholas  II.,  up  to  the  present, 
the  relentless  will  of  this  man  has  stood  between 
the  autocrat  and  such  reforms  as  might  have 
kept  off  the  present  revolution.  With  his  resig- 
nation, the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  stirs  into 
new  life.  His  successor,  Prince  AlexisObolenski, 
is  a  man  of  humane  and  progressive  ideas. 

T  rribte  ^*  ^®  Certainly  to  the  everlasting  honor 
tfaaaaerea  of  the  Jew  that  the  Russian  bureau- 
ofJawa,  cracy  hates  him.  The  Jew  is  never  a 
good  basis  for  despotism,  and  he  is  generally  too 
intelligent  and  industrious  to  be  genuinely  loyal 
to  an  autocracy.  During  the  past  half-year  the 
most  brutal  and  sanguinary  attacks  upon  Jews 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  Rus- 
sia. In  recent  outrages,  since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  Jews 
lost  their  lives  and  more  than  100,000  were 
wounded.  Since  January  1 ,  last,  more  than  100.- 
000  Russian  Hebrews  have  been  murdered.  In 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  entire  empire, 
the  rough  element  burns  and  pillages  Jewish 
property  and  commits  the  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, the  worst  massacres  occurring  in  Odessa, 
Kishinev,  and  Kharkov.  Even  some  of  the  re- 
actionary journals  admit  that  much  of  this  out- 
rage has  been  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  p>olice, 
troops,  and  railway  officials,  who  even  confess 
that  they  have  received  orders  to  kill  the  Jews. 
In  a  *<  Leading  Article "  this  month,  on  the 
*<  Black  Hundred,"  a  notorious  organization  of 
the  Russian  Hooligans,  the  almost  anarchic  con- 
dition of  every  section  of  the  empire  is  vividly 
set  forth.  The  idea  of  discrediting  reforms  by 
inciting  violence  upon  their  promulgation,  and 
thereby  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  sovereign 
and  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  reforms,  is  an 
old  trick  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  It  has  been 
used  effectively  many  times  in  the  past  and  has  been 
very  largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the  repeal 
of  the  brutal  laws  against  the  Jews.  Much  sympa- 
thy has  beenmanif  ested  throughout  the  world  with 
the  suffering  Hebrews,  and  in  this  country  and 
England  large  sums  of  money  have  been  donated 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  misery,  not  only  by 
wealthy  Hebrews,  but  by  Christians  as  well. 
Count  Witte  is  known  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Jews,  and  has  already  dis- 
missed  a  number  of  provincial  governors  who  are 
charged  with  being  responsible  for  the  massacres. 
All  Russian  statesmen,  he  recently  declared. 
now  agree  that  Jewish  disabilities  must  cease. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  massacres  go  on,  and  the 
Jews  have  organized  into  *'the  Defense,"  an  or- 
ganization already  embracing  most  of  the  He- 
brews who  remain  in  the  empire. 


^^^  Autocracy  is  dying  too  slowly  for  the 
witta  Russian  radicals,  and  all  the  extreme 
Sueeaad  ?  parties  have,  apparently,  combined  to 
demand  more  sweeping  changes  than  are- 
possible  at  once.  It  is  significant  of  the 
prospect  for  better  things  that,  while  Count 
Witte  has  the  opposition  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
reactionaries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the  radi- 
cal revolutionaries  of  Odessa,  he  has  the  earnest 
support  of  the  Progressive  party,  with  its  center 
at  Moscow,  and  particularly  of  the  zemstvoists. 
At  the  great  zemstvo  congress  which  began  its 
sessions  in  the  *<  mother  of  Russian  cities,"  on 
November  19,  there  was  a  great  struggle  to 
unite  all  the  liberal  and  moderate  elements  of 
the  empire  with  the  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions to  support  the  Premier.  As  this  issue 
of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  struggle  is 
still  in  progress.  The  Premier  has  not  been 
successful  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
Liberal  cabinet  as  yet,  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  reformers  declining  to  accept 
portfolios.  He  has,  however,  persuaded  Ivan 
Shipov,  formerly  his  assistant  to  the  ministry 
of  finance  and  his  associate  at  Portsmouth,  to 
be  finance  minister ;  Mr.  Kutler,  to  be  minister 
of  agriculture  ;  Mr.  Timiriazev,  to  be  minis- 
ter &[  commerce  ;  Dr.  Nemechaiev,  to  be  min- 
ister of  communications  (succeeding  Prince 
Khilkov)  ;  and  Count  John  Tolstoi  (no  relative 
of  the  great  author),  to  be  minister  of  education. 
Count  Lamsdorf ,  the  present  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Manukhin,  the  present  minister 
of  justice,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Lib- 
eral movement,  will  retain  their  posts.  This 
leaves  only  the  very  important  post  of  minister 
of  the  interior  to  be  filled,  an  office  Witte  him- 
self has  been  managing  since  his  accession.  It 
is  a  tremendous  task  which  faces  the  Premier, 
that  of  transforming  Russia  from  a  medieval  and 
Asiatic  to  a  modem  and  European  state.  He 
has  the  prayers  of  all  Europe  and  America  for 
an  abundant  success. 

«.-  o— /-►».  It  has  been  Witte's  misfortune,  how 

taa  rratntar  a  .,  .^-  i.« 

Trama/Mioua  ever,  to  pleaso  neither  radicals  nor  re- 
''"**•  actionaries.  In  this  fact,  probably,  is 
his  best  title  to  the  commendation  of  history  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  people,  however, 
anything  the  government  does  is  likely  to  be 
condemned,  and,  despite  the  great  value  of 
Witte's  services,  his  resignation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  not  an  impossibility.  He  has.  displeased 
the  working  classes  by  counseling  moderation. 
Replying  to  his  proclamation  to  his  *^  Brother 
Workmen,"  advising  them  to  cease  disturbances, 
^*  since  all  that  is  possible  will  be  done  for  them 
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if  they  only  have  patience,"  the  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
they  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ing men  further  declare  : 

CoDDtWitte  reveals  the  benei^olent  IntentloDBoI  the 
Emperor  toward  the  worktoK  classes.  The  council  re- 
ininda  the  proletaHaC  of  Bloodj  Sunday.  Count  Wltte 
begBOBtoglvethegoTemmeut  time,  and  promises  to  do 
all  possible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Witte  has  already  found  time  to  give  Poland 
Into  the  hands  of  the  military  executioners.  The  council 
does  not  doubt  Count  Witte  will  do  all  chat  is  poaaihie 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Witte 
calls  himself  a  man  who  la  benevolent  toward  us  and 
wiahea  our  good.  The  council  declares  the  working 
classes  have  no  need  of  the  benevolence  of  a  court 
favorit«,  but  demand  apopulargovernment  on  the  basis 
ol  universal,  direct,  and  secret  auBrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Fetereburg  Liberal : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promised  In  the  manifesto  of 
October  SO  only  one  has  been  realized,— namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  prees,— and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  government.  The  papers  are  appearing 
wtthont  censorship,  but  all  the  editors  Iiave  been  in- 
dicted.   We  consider  that  our  attitude  of  BkepUclsm 


lA  nap,  printed  by  the  Pao-Slavlat  Moscow  VytdntnatO,  to 
show  haw  UtClB  would  remain  t«  the  empire  If  nil  the  aub- 
leot  peoplee  were  given  autonomy— "  which  would  Inevit- 
ably mea.u  eventual  atparatlon  and  the  break-up  of  the 


has  been  fnlly  justified  by  events,  and  this  skepticism 
explains  the  seemingly  uncom  promt  slog  character  of 
our  demands  tor  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  impossible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  Instant  realization  of  these  demands, 
and  it  we  could  trust  the  government  we  should  not 
even  press  them  at  this  juncCnre,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  Is  like  an  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  is  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  should 
pledge  itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Russia's  evolution  In  the  f  nture,  because  we 
have  no  assurance  of  the  continuity  ot  Count  Witte'a 
liberal  policy. 

^  The  task  before  the  new  government 
BfDtia^ina  ia  certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 
Rtfamt.  nigii  impossible  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  the  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  exasperated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  "pending  the  complete  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  "  old  laws  "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  "old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indefinite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  ■  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar:  (I)  a 
constitutional  monarchy  differing  little  from  a 
republic,  or  (2)  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  has  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "intellectuals"  in  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions.  The  great,  patient 
Rossiau  people,  without  political  organisation, 
military  power,  or  financial  resources,  has  put 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  gi'ound  it  has 
conquered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  securing 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 

While  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
Horaigiani  violeut  Upheaval,  Norway  completes 
fitetaKini.  [jgj.  governmental  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  November  12  and  13,  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  259,563  to  69,264,  chose  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  recorded  only  some  33,000 
votes.  Several  days  after  the  election,  the 
Storthing  formally  elected  Prince  Charies,  and, 
on  November  25,  the  new  King  and  his  Queen 
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formally  entered  Chriati- 
ania.  An  intimate  view  of 
the  new  monarch,  by  one 
who  was  a  boyhood  com- 
panion in  the  royal  Danish 
navy,  appeara  on  another 
page  of  tliia  iesae.  This  ia 
probably  the  first  time  in 
history  in  which  a  king  lias 
been  elected  by  such  a  de- 
cisive popular  majority. 
King  Haakon  VII.  will  bo 
monarch  of  Norway  by 
grace  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  divine  right. 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  by  this  election 
another  crown  comes  into 
the  family  of  old  King 
Christian  of  Denmark, "  the 
father-in-law  of  Europe." 
King  Edward's  daughter  is 
now  to  be  Queen  of  Nor- 
way, and  hia  niece,  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Con- 
nangfat,  who  married  Oacar, 
the  Swedish  crown  prince's 
Bon,  will  some  day  become 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Britiab 
prestige  and  influence  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la, already  considerable,  is 
thus  greatly  increased. 


(Reading  from  left  to  right,  thla  photograph  shows  Prince  NlchoUa,  ot  Qreecw.  son  of 
.the  King:  Prince  Christopher,  son  of  tlie  King;  PrinceMi  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  ot  Battenberg,— the  wJ- 
mlral  who  recently  brought  the 
British  visiting  squadron  to  the 
United  Stales;  Prince  Andrew, 
son  of  the  King:  6r«nd  Duchess 
EUene,  wife  of  Prince  Nicholas 
and  daughter  of  Qrand  Duke 
Vladimir  of  Russia;  Princess 
Marie  of  Oreece,  daughter  of  the 
King;  and.  flnaUy,  to  the  eitreme 
right.  King  Qeorge  himself,  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark.  This  royal 
gronp  was  photographed  at  the 
Tatol  Palace,  in  Athens.  Oreece, 
just  preceding  the  visit  of  the 
party  to  London.  King  Edward 
Is  brother-in-law  of  King  George.) 

The  months  of 
ititariHitKmal  October  and  No- 
riiit-tiakhg.  Tember  were 
marked  by  aorae  very  signif- 
icant international  visiting. 
President  Loubet  of  France 
made  a  most  important  and 
interesting  tour  through 
Spain  and  Portugal  during 
late  October  and  early  No- 
vember.    While   the  gov- 


(This  picture  shows  President  lioubet  of  France  photographed  with  the  ro;aI  Portn- 
gneae  family  at  the  palace  in  Lisbon.  M.  Lonbetlsat  the  extreme  left.  Next  him. 
totherlght,lBLonlsPhllllppB,  the  heir-apparent.  Qneen  Amille  is  seated.  Behind 
her  stands  the  Duke  ot  Oporto,  and  to  the  eitreme  right  ie  his  majeaty.  King  Carlos 
of  Portugal.) 
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if  they  only  have  patience,"  tlie  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
they  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ingmen  further  declare  : 

Count  Witte  reveals  the  beuetfoleut  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  toward  the  working  classes.  The  council  re- 
miada  the  proletariat  of  Bloody  Sunday.  Count  Wltt^ 
b^llBastogivethegoTemment  time,  and  promises  to  do 
all  possible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Wltte  has  already  found  time  to  give  Poland 
Into  the  hands  of  the  military  executioners.  The  council 
does  not  doubt  Count  Witte  will  do  all  that  Is  possible 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Wltte 
calls  himself  a  man  who  is  benevolent  toward  us  and 
wishes  onr  good.  The  council  declares  the  working 
classes  have  no  need  of  the  benevolence  of  a  court 
favorite,  but  demand  a  popular  government  on  the  basis 
of  universal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  Liberal : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promised  in  the  manifesto  of 
October  30  only  one  has  been  reallEed, — namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,— and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  op- 
portion  of  the  government.  The  papers  are  appearing 
without  eensonihip,  but  all  the  editors  have  been  in- 
dicted.   We  consider  that  our  attitude  of  skepticism 
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lA  map.  printed  by  the  Pan-SlavlBt  Moscow  FvednmoiCI,  to 
show  how  little  would  remain  to  tlie  empire  II  all  thesnb- 
Ject  peoples  were  given  anlonom;;— "which  would  inevit- 
ably mean  eventual  separation  and  the  break-up  of  the 


has  been  full;  Justtfled  by  evente,  and  this  skepticism 
explains  the  seemingly  uncompromising  character  of 
our  demands  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  aspire  t^i  the  Impossible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  Ipstant  realization  of  these  demands, 
and  It  we  could  trust  the  govemmeut  we  should  not 
even  press  them  at  this  Juncture,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  Is  like  an  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  Is  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  should 
pledge  itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Btissia'a  evolution  In  the  future,  because  we 
have  no  assurance  ot  the  continuity  of  Count  Wltte's 
liberal  policy. 

_   „  The  task  before  the  new  government 

ofDtiBuint  IS  certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 
Htftrmi.  jjjgi^  impoBBible  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  the  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  exasperated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  >' pending  the  complete  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  "  old  laws  "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  "old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indefinite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  •  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar:  (1)  a 
constitutional  monarchy  differing  little  from  a 
republic,  or  (2)  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  has  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "intellectuals"  in  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions.  The  great,  patient 
Russian  people,  without  political  organization, 
military  power,  or  financial  resources,  has  put 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  ground  it  has 
conquered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  securing 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  np  into  its  constituent  parts. 

-^  While  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a 

MarutQiaKM  violent  Upheaval,  Norway  complet«8 
EfetaKim,  jj^j.  governmental  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  November  12  and  13,  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  259,563  to  69,264,  choae  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  recorded  only  some  33,000 
votes.  Several  days  after  the  election,  the 
Storthing  formally  elected  Prince  Charles,  and, 
on  November  25,  the  new  King  and  his  Queen 
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(The  comic  weeUr,  Str^uaa,  of  St.  Petenbnrtt,  nmu  np  tlie 
vUlt  ot  Mr.  W.  T.  SMad  to  RnuU  In  thla  cBTtoon.  which 
It  explains  aa  a  huIoh  of  Mr.  Stead's  traveling  echool 
for  the  Isonlcatloa  of  Biitfah  political  Ideaa.  The  Rns- 
Blaii  leaden  arc  rapresented  ai  altUnB  at  the  feet  of  the 
well-known  Brltdah  editor.) 

ernments  of  France  and  Spain  do  not  admit 
any  political  significance  in  this  vieit,  undoubt- 
edly there  have  been  points  cleared  up  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  the  Morocco  situ- 
ation and  certain  commercial  questions  which 
have  been  agitating  Spanish  and  French  frontier 
cities  for  years.  The  Spanish  King  himself  has 
juBt  returned  from  a  trip  through  Austria  and 
Germany.  Despite  reports  that  on  this  trip  his 
majesty  became  engaged  to  marry  a  German 
princess,  it  ia  again  rumored,  on  his  return  to 
Madrid,  that  an  engagement  with  a  member  of 
the  English  royal  house  has  actually  been  con- 
Bummated.  King  George  of  Greece  and  his  fam- 
ily have  made  a  recent  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nent, and  were  especially  well  received  in  Eng 
land.  The  photograph  we  reproduce  was  taken 
in  Athens,  and  shows,  besides  bis  majesty,  sev- 
eral others  of  the  royal  Danish  house,  the  King's 
family.  The  visit  of  the  British  Prince  Batten- 
berg,  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  of 
cruisers,  to  New  York  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large  of  all  these  international  visits 
has  been  the  tour  of  Russian  cities  by  Mr,  Wil- 
ham  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews.  Mr.  Stead,  with  permission  from  and 
approval  of   the  Russian  imperial   authorities, 


spoke  in  many  places  thronghont  the  empire, 
counseling  moderation  and  orderly  progress  in 
the  revolution,  and  advising  both  authorities  and 
people  against  extreme  measures.  Mr.  Stead  was 
very  well  received,  and  the  Strekota,  a  new  comic 
weekly  of  St.  Petersburg,  humorously  sketches 
the  situation  in  a  cartoon  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  pi^:e,  showing  the  Russian  leaders  and  people 
taking  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  British  in- 
stitutions at  Mr.  Stead's  traveling  school.  On 
another  page  this  month  (675).  Mr.  Stead  gives 
us  a  graphic  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  revolution. 

gmdiBBi  ^  ■Wten  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
'iMMa-'  again  assembles  at  Budapest,  on  the 
Waw'f.  i9tii  of  the  present  month,  it  will 
consider  a  rather  remarkable  programme,  of- 
fered by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor- 
King,  which  promises  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hungarian  leaders,  to  settle  the  difQculties  be- 
tween the  constitnent  parts  of  the  much-troubled 
dual  monarchy.  The  success  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  has  stirrea  the  Social- 
ists and  other  radical  elements  of  the  heterogen- 
eous Hapaburg  empire,  and  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  made 
by  some  of  the  Hungarian  leaders.  A  decade  ago 
the  programme  which,  according  to  reports  from 
Budapest  early  in  November,  will  be  presented 
by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  as 
King  of  Hungary,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
the  maddest  of  radicalism.  It  includes  uni- 
versat  suffrage,  conditioned  only  by  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with 
the  establishment  of  free  universal  compulsory 
education  ;  a  graduat«d  income  tax,  in  place  of 
customs  and  excise  ;  a  redivision  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church 
into  small  farms,  to  be  let  out  on  long  leases, 
with  extensive  banking  facilities  for  agricultural 
credit ;  and,  finally,  increased  protection  for 
manufacturers,  limitations  on  the  labor  of  women 
and  children,  old-age  and  health  insurance,  and 
improved  housing  facilities  for  the  working 
classes.  The  only  condition  asked  is  that  the 
army  and  the  foreign  relations  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor-King.  Whether  or  not 
the  Hungarians  will  regard  this  as  sufficient  re- 
turn for  yielding  on  the  point  of  language  in 
the  army,  will  be  settled  at  the  coming  sessiou. 

fnim*  ana  Serious  charges  against  the  manage- 
Btigium  In  III*  meut  of  colonies  by  four  European 
"'"■  countries  has  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant international  developments  of  the  past  month. 
There  was  the  bitter  feeling  in  British  India  over 
the  division  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  following 
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upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Vice- 
roy, and  the  increasing  seriousness  of  Germany's 
problem  in  southwest  Africa  in  her  campaign 
against  the  Herreros,  which  is  not  yet  finished, 
Then  last  month  came  the  publication  of  two  re- 
ports on  the  French  and  Belgian  Congo  lands. 
Some  months  ago  the  late  Count  de  Brazza  was 
6ent  by  the  French  minister  of  colonies,  M.  Cl^- 
mentel  to  investigate  the  alleged  atrocities  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  government  of  Emile 
G^ntil,  colonial  administrator  of  the  French 
Congo,  which  lies  to  the  west,  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  lies  to  the  east,  of  the  great  river  so  named. 
The  de  Brazza  report  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  newspaper  summaries  of  its  contents  indi- 
cate that  it  cites  many  instances  of  Gentil's  al- 
leged cruelty,  injustice,  and  extortion, — ^in  gen- 
eral, severely  condemning  his  administration. 
The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  English  and  American  missionaries  as  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  excite  wider  interest  because  of 
the  international  concern  aroused  by  the  efforts 
of  many  philanthropic  persons  in  this  country' 
and  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  has  been  in 
progress  for  fifteen  months,  of  which  five  were 
spent  on  the  Congo  in  taking  testimony  from 
officials,  missionaries,  and  natives.  In  general, 
the  report  confirms  the  charges  of  cruelty  made 
by  the  missionaries  and  the  British  agent  (Mr. 
Casement),  but  exonerates,  in  large  degree,  the  ad- 
ministration from  responsibility  for  them.  Most 
of  the  abuses  are  traced  to  the  use  of  na- 
tive foremen  and  the  military  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  commercial  companies.  Despite  its 
criticism,  however,  the  report  eulogizes  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  stating  that  securi- 
ty reigns  to-day  in  a  country  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  <<  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered 
by  Arab  tribes,  and  strewn  with  markets  for 
human  flesh.''  <'  The  slave  trade  has  now  disap- 
peared, cannibalism  seeks  hiding,  and  human 
sacrifice  has  become  rare.  Villages  have  sprung 
up,  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  the  head 
of  the  equatorial  forests,  steamers  navigate  the 
rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph  operate,  hospitals 
have  been  established,  and  government  admin- 
istration proceeds  effectively  in  that  vast,  un- 
settled territory." 

Despite  the  deplorable  incident  of 
oiitf  Chineat  the  murder  of  five  American  Presby- 
Ajfaira*  terian  missionaries  at  Lien-Chau  by 
Chinese  on  October  28,  and  the  assault  on  the 
American  admiral,  Train,  for  accidental  injuries 
to  a  Chinese  woman  during  a  hunting  trip,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China 


have  distinctly  bettered  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Stirrings  of  a  new  life  continue  to  be 
evident  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  report 
that  a  Chinese  constitution  will  soon  be  adopted 
is  persistent.  Chino  •  Japanese  relations  have 
become  clarified  since  the  cordial  reception  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  on  November  15,  of  the 
Japanese  envoys,  headed  by  Baron  Komura, 
sent  from  Tokio  to  negotiate  regarding  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Government, 
it  must  be  also  said,  has  given  formal  assur- 
ances to  Russia  that  China  will  not  enter  into 
any  secret  treaty  with  Japan  regarding  Man- 
churia. Japan  herself  is  evidently  taking  up 
the  duties  of  peace  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  vigor  which  she  applied  to  her  obli- 
gations in  war.  The'  serious  business  of  peace 
finances  has  been  resumed,  and  the  people  have 
gone  about  their  work  in  earnest,  cheered 
by  the  two  recent  holiday  celebrations  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday  (the  Mikado  is  now  fifty- 
three  years  of  age)  and  the  reception  of  Ad- 
miral Togo  at  the  Japanese  capital.  By  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  this  second  event  took  place 
upon  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
This  enabled  the  Japanese  to  commemorate  the 
great  day  of  their  British  allies,  and  to  dwell 
pleasantly  on  the  similarity  between  Nelsoti  and 
Togo.  Toasting  the  great  British  sea-fighter, 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Lon- 
don, said  :  ''  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has 
joined  hands  with  the  land  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  between  them  they  ought  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  world  forever,  and 
maintain  the  world's  peace." 

The  Japanese  hold  has  been  tightened 
Beeomea  upon  Korea.  On  November  18,  the 
Japanese.  Korean  Government  acceded  to  the 
commands  of  the  Tokio  government  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  treaty  to  be  elaborated  later,  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  Korean  diplomatic  business 
is  to  be  transferred  from  Seoul  to  Tokio,  and  a 
Japanese  governor-general's  ofiice  is  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Korean  capital.  The  mission  to  Korea 
was  under  the  personal  conduct  and  direction 
of  Marquis  Ito.  Many  of  the  Koreans  and  some 
of  the  foreigners  residing  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, including  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
editor  of  the  Korea  Review^  severely  criticise 
the  Japanese  administration  in  Tokio,  charging 
it  with  harsh  military  rule.  The  general  out- 
come of  the  Japanese  occupation,  however,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Koreans 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  the  military  demon- 
stration will  soon  be  superseded  by  the  civil 
government,  —  if  this  has  not  already  been 
brought  about. 
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ministry  of  education.  Professor  Burgess  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  in  the  Class  of  1867.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1869.  But  he  turned 
his  attention  almost  immediately  to  education, 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  English  literature  and 
political  economy  at  Knox  College,  Illinois,  where 
he  served  from  1869  to  1871.  For  two  years 
thereafter  he  studied  history,  public  law,  and 
political  science  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin. From  1873  to  1876  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  political  science  at  Amherst  College.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  in  Columbia,  and 
he  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
since  1890.  He  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  his  chosen  field  ;  is  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  political  science  and  comparative  con- 
stitutional law,  on  the  middle  period  of  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Constitution,  on  Reconstruction  and 


the  Constitution,  etc.;  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  reviews  and  to  the  current 
press  generally  on  history,  politics,  and  consti- 
tutional topics.  He  has  spent  much  time  abroad 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  almost  as  well 
known  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  initial 
lectures  will  set  a  high  standard  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  him. 

The  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  in  this  un- 
dertaking and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme 
prompted  him  to  give  immediate  assent  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Speyer  to  attach  his  name  to  the 
chair,  and  the  warm  personal  relations  existing 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  President 
led  the  former  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  with 
evident  pleasure.  It  is  an  exceedingly  appro- 
priate title  for  a  chair  which  is  to  present  to 
the  German  student,  and  through  the  German 
student  to  the  German  people,  the  fundamental 
attributes  and  the  typical  characteristics  of  Amer- 
rican  national  and  civic  life. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  TEXAS   AND   ITS   NEW 

PRESIDENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  P.   GARRISON. 


THE  University  of  Texas  was  much  read  of 
and  talked  about,  at  tlie  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, throughout  the  United  States.  Its  ''  mag- 
nificent endowment"  and  its  "grand  future" 
were  material  for  many  a  glowing  outburst  of 
educational  rhetoric.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, its  prestige  was  small  to  begin  with,  for  its 
real  strength  and  importance  were  yet  mainly  in 
the  unrevealed  future. 

The  University  of  Texas  was  the  conception 
of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  second  president  of 
the  republic.  It  originated  as  part  of  a  general 
system  of  public  instruction  for  which  the  Anglo- 
American  colonists  of  Texas  had  been  asking 
even  before  they  broke  away  from  Mexico,  and 
tlie  failure  to  provide  for  which  was  one  of  the 
grievances  enumerated  in  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

EARLY    LAND    ENDOWMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  republic,  adopted  in 
1836,  enjoined  upon  its  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  mandate  President  Lamar,  in  his  annual 
message  of  December  21,  1838,  recommended  a 
suitable  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  "  general  education."     Visionary  and  unprac- 


tical as  he  was  in  some  respects,  he  liad  the  in- 
sight and  intelligence  to  understand  that  the 
moment  was  opportune  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
potential  wealth  of  Texas  for  the  ends  of  a  higher 
civilization.  His  recommendation  was  followed 
in  the  statute  approved  January  26,  1839,  which 
provided  for  a  grant  of  three  leagues*  of  the 
public  domain  to  establish  a  primary  school  or 
academy  in  each  county,  and  of  fifty  leagues  for 
the  foundation  and  support  of  two  colleges  or 
universities. 

Thus  was  the  idea  born.  How  it  grew  may 
be  »oted  here  only  in  brief.  A  statute  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  1858, 
provided  for  the  organization  of  the  *'  Univer- 
sity of  Texas," — this  time  only  a  single  institu- 
tion. The  Civil  War  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  an  effort  to  revive  it  in 
1866  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  political  dis- 
turbances and  uncertainty  of  the  period. 

ACTUAL   ORGANIZATION  TWENTY-THREE   YEARS  AGO. 

Finally,  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted 
in  1876,  directed  that — 

The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  estab> 
lish,  organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance,  sup- 

*  A  league  contains  4,428.4  acres. 
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port,  and  directiou  o(  a  university  of  the  flrat  class,  to 
be  1ocat«d  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
etjled  the  "  UniverBit;  of  Texas,"  for  the  promotiou  of 
litoratnre  and  the  arte  and  wlencee,  Including  an  agrl- 
cnltnral  and  mechanical  department. 

In  accordance  with  this  injunction,  a  statute 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  univeraity 
was  passed  by  the  legiBlature  of  the  State,  and 
was  signed  by  the  governor,  March  30,  1881, 
The  actual  oi^anization  now  took  place,  and  in 
September,  1883,  the  university  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students. 

The  location  of  the  university  was  chosen,  as 
the  statute  provided,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  Slate.  After  an  energetic  canvass  by  a  few 
enthusiasts,  the  •'  main  university,"  consisting  at 
first  of  the  academic  and  law  departments,  went 
to  Austin,  and  the  "  medical  branch "  to  Gal- 
veston. 

By  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State,  at  Bryan, 
which  was  organized  under  a  statute  passed  in 
1871,  and  which  began  work  a  few  months  after 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  bad  been  made  a 
branch  of  the  university,  with  certain  functions 
defined  by  the  law.  The  college,  therefore,  waa 
already  in  existence,  with  a  board  of  directors 
of  its  own,  when  the  statute  organizing  the  uni- 
versity became  effective,  and  it  continued  on  its 
way,  showing  no  undue  deference  toward  its 
parent  born  out  of  time.  It  only  asked  for  a 
share  of  whatever  income  the  university  might 
obtain  from  its  lands  and  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue. Beyond  this,  the  college,  naturally  enough, 
waa  willing  to  take  care  of  itself.  After  a  few 
years  of  friction,  a  modus  vivendi  was  reached, 
by  which  the  two  institutions  have  remained  in 
harmonious  relations  but  practically  separate  in 
their  organization, 

LOCATION    AND    EqUIPMKNT, 

The  campus  of  the  main  university  is  a  square 
of  forty  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  tlie  northern 


part  of  the  city  of  Austin,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  Capitol.  It  consists  of  an  elevation  gently 
sloping  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  on  the 
crown  of  which  stands  the  main  building,  with 
the  others  situated  near  it  in  an  irregular  group 
on  all  sides  except  the  south.  The  land  was  re- 
served for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  when 
the  city  of  Austin  was  laid  off  in  1839,  The 
first  structure  erected  thereon  was  the  west  wing 
of  the  present  central  building,  which  stood  for 
several  years  alone  and  incomplete.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  this  building  was  fin- 
ished, and  others  followed, — not  always  as 
quickly  as  might  have  been  wished,  but  gradu- 
ally, in  response  to,  at  least,  the  most  imperative 
needs. 

The  beginnings  of  the  university  were  modest 
enough.  Indeed,  they  seem,  when  measured  by 
the  present  size  and  strength  of  the  institution, 
almost  contemptible.  The  single  incomplete 
building  in  use  at  the  outset,  witli  all  the  equip- 
ment, including  library  and  laboratories,  waa 
worth  less  than  $100,000,  and  tlie  expenditure 
the  first  year,  exclusive  of  what  went  for  the 
building  itself  aad  the  original  stock  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  was  only  about  J50,000, 
The  faculty,  wlien  the  work  began,  was  made  up 
of  six  professors  and  four  assistants  in  the  acad- 
emic department  and  two  professors  of  law. 
The  student  body,  gathered  enticely  without  the 
sifting  process  of  an  entrance  examination, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  twelve,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  coming  from  the  city  of  Austin. 
But  the  faculty  contained  eminent  men  and  in- 
spiring teachers ;  and  there  were  among  the 
students  many  whose  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm rendered  them  worthy  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  universities  of  the  world,  and  who  have 
since  "made  good"  in  almost  every  walk  in 
life.  Of  the  first  eight  professors  but  two  are 
yet  living.  These  are  doctors  John  W.  MaDet 
and  Milton  "W".  Humphreys,  both  at  present  of 
the  University  of  Virginia, 
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8TATTSTI0AL    GROWTH. 

The  horizon  of  the  institution  has  widened 
rapidly.  Low-water  mark  in  the  record  of  at- 
tendance was  reached  in  the  year  1885-86,  when 
the  total  number  of  students  was  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Since  then  it  has  been 
difficult  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  ex- 
pansion. And  with  increase  in  numbers  has 
come  increase  in  all  that  constitutes  the  strength 
of  a  university.  Additional  and  better  build- 
ings ;  a  more  extensive  and  efficiently  conducted 
library  ;  completer  and  more  fully  equipped  lab- 
oratories ;  growing  differentiation  of  work  and 
greater  effectiveness  in  both  teaching  and  inves- 
tigation ;  purer  and  better  justified  athletics  ; 
closer  affiliation  with  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  involving  a  much  higher  degree  of  mu- 
tual advantage  ;  better  preparation  on  the  part 
of  students  and  higher  ideals  and  standards  of 
attainment  ;  improved  methods  and  less  friction 
in  the  administrative  work ;  increasing  and 
heartier  cooperation  on  the  part  of  regents,  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  students,  and  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  esprit  de  corps  pervading  the  entire  or- 
ganization,— all  these  are  elements  of  the  rap- 
idly unfolding  life  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Best  of  all  is  the  certainty  which  the  friends 
who  have  so  anxiously  watched  its  progress  hith- 
erto can  now  feel  that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  faculty,  including  instructors  of  all  ranks 
and  the  officers  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment, now  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
the  total  attendance,  shown  by  the  Catalogue  of 
1904—05, — including  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  arts,  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  the  summer  school, — reached  1,486. 
The  matriculation  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  assures  a  total  for  1905-06  that  will  be 
little,  if  any,  short  of  two  thousand.  The  plant 
may  be  valued,  roughly,  at  $1,150,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  biennial  term  end- 
ing August  31,  1905,  including  the  cost  of  the 
new  engineering  building,  was  about  $350,000. 

LANDS    AND     rNCOME. 

All  large  educational  institutions  are  costly. 
Immaterial  as  their  transcendently  rich  and  fine 
product  may  be,  it  cannot  come  to  perfection 
without  the  gross  fertilizing  of  abundant  cash. 
In  the  life  of  a  university,  therefore,,  revenue  is 
always  a  most  important  consideration.  The 
support  of  the  University  of  Texas  is  derived 
partly,  either  through  sale  or  lease,  from  the 
lands  with  which  the  State  has  endowed  it. 
There  are  about  two  million  acres  of  these  lands; 
but  they  lie  mainly  in  the  grazing  districts  of 
the  State,  and  their  prospective  value  is  far  less 


than  the  uninformed  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
The  income  obtained  from  them  at  present  is 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Tuition  being  free,  the  fees  collected  from  stu- 
dents constitute  so  small  a  part  of  the  annual 
revenue  as  to  claim  little  attention  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  university's  resources.  The  point 
has  long  been  passed  at  which  the  aggregate 
amount  from  both  fees  and  endowment  was  at 
all  adequate  for  its  needs.  The  State,  however, 
has  shown  itself  increasingly  liberal  in  making 
appropriations  therefor  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enue. Unless  these  should  be  superseded, — at 
least,  in  part, — by  a  special  tiax,  they  must  be 
depended  on  for  the  future  more  and  more. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  feared  that  a  State  grow- 
ing in  population  and  in  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
Texas  will  ever  allow  its  university  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  educational  race. 

A    FOCUS    OF    STATE    PRIDE. 

It  seems  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  people  of 
Texas  regard  the  State  University  with  a  feeling 
of  genuine  loyalty  and  pride.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
planation far  to  seek.  It  lies  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  fact  that  the  institution  so  clearly  em- 
bodies the  highest  ideals  of  the  commonwealth. 
Scarcely  can  the  University  of  Leyden  itself 
claim  a  more  heroic  entry  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs.  Born  virtually  of  the  Revolution,  out 
of  the  poverty  of  Texas,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
most  stressful  experiences,  the  University  of 
Texas  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  devotion 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  the  thrill  of  patriotism 
and  State  pride.  Evidently  intended  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  a  general  'plan  of  popular 
education,  it  has  been  identified  from  the  out- 
set with  popular  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
motive  of  President  Lamar  in  the  part  he  took 
in  making  the  University  of  Texas  possible  is 
well  reflected  in  an  utterance  of  his  own,  which 
was  used  by  the  late  President  Prather  as  its 
motto  : 

Cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  dexnoo- 
racy.  ...  It  is  the  only  dictator  that  freemen  acknowl- 
edge and  the  only  security  that  freemen  desire. 

When  it  was  first  organized,  the  University  of 
Texas  adopted  a  system  of  faculty  government 
modeled  after  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Its  affairs  were  ably  managed  by  the  first  chair- 
man, Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  and  by  his  successor 
for  a  single  year  in  that  office,  Prof.  T.  S.  Miller, 
but  the  system  itself  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
that  in  1895  it  was  given  up  and  a  president  was 
elected.  First  to  fill  the  place  was  Dr.  Waggener, 
who  held  it  ad  interim  for  one  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  now  presi- 


DR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD  IN  HIS  LATER  LIFE. 

(Fram  an  unpnbtlahed  pbotogr&pb.) 


GEORGE   MACDONALD:    A   NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY   SEER. 

BY   W.  GARRETT  HORDER. 


MR.  GILBERT  CHESTERTON  has  said, 
"If  we  test  the  matter  by  strict  original- 
ity of  outlook,  George  MacDonald  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  greatest  men  of  nineteenth - 
century  Britain."  That  will  startle  people  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  they  will  say,  "  This  is 
only  Chesterton  paradox."  But  no  one  who 
knew  him  will  dispute  Mr.  Chesterton  when  he 
describes  him  as  *'  the  sage, — the  sayer  of  things 
is  not  the  poet,  for  he  does  not  sing  ;  he  is  not 
the  prose  writer,  for  generally  he  cannot  write. 
The  fhings  he  produces  form  an  artistic  class  by 
themselves, — they  are  logia  of  great  passionate 
maxims,  the  proverbs  of  philosophy."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  would  have  very  much 
preferred  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  some 
Greek  or  Eastern  village  with  a  long  white 
beard,  simply  saying  what  he  had  to  say." 

Mr.  Chesterton  lays  stress  on  the  utterance. 
To  him  he  is  the  sayer.  But  he  could  not  have 
been  the  say^r  unless  he  had  been  the  seer.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  a  little  of  the  High- 
land second  sight  which  he  describes  in  "The 
Portent,"  one  of  his  best  bits  of  writing.  Any- 
way, you  feel  as  you  read  his  writings  that  he 
saw  more  than  he  expressed  or  could  express. 

And  it  was  surely  a  very  providential  thing 
that  he  came  to  an  age  of  great  religious  unrest, 
— when  the  anchors  of  faith  were  dragging  in 
the  gale, — to  tell  of  the  things  which  had  held 
his  own  bark  ;  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
traditional  faith  was  yielding  under  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  modern  days  he  should  tell  of 
what  he  himself  had  seen  of  God, — ^that  when 
men  had  been  trusting  to  the  report,  and  had 
found  the  report  unsatisfying,  he  should  call 
them  back  to  the  thing.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  he  rendered  to  his  age, — probably,  the 
very  greatest, — was  this,  that  he  led  men  to  re- 
verse the  process  described  by  Browning, — of 
"faith  in  the  thing  grown,  faith  in  the  report," 
— and  made  them  feel  that  it  was  not  in  reports 
about  God,  but  in  God  himself  as  he  had  been 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  life  was  to 
be  found.  To  an  age  which  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  husks  of  schemes,  creeds,  formularies, 
articles,  confessions,  he  came  with  his  hands  full 
of  the  very  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  gives  life  to  the  world. 


George  MacDonald  was  born  at  Huntly,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  just  over  eighty  years  ago.  He 
came  of  a  sturdy  Scotch  stock.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  mas- 
'sacre  at  Glen  we.  The  sturdiness  of  the  stock 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  parents  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  distinctively  Scotch 
churclies,  and  associated  themselves  with  the 
Independent  Church,  which  has  never  had  a  large 
following  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Emerson 
has  said  that  every  true  man  must  be  a  Noncon- 
formist,— that  is  to  say,  he  will  not  conform  to 
the  existing  or  popular  sympathy  simply  because 
it  is  such.  George  MacDonald  was  brought  up 
in  the  freedom  of  independency,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  such  freedom  as  the  Church  of  this  day  pos- 
sessed, which  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  was  great 
enough,  but  in  a  doctrinal  sense  was  not  very 
great.  The  atmosphere  of  his  home  was  deeply 
religious,  perhaps  as  to  actual  worship  a  little 
too  religious.  In  the  matter  of  reading  the  pro- 
vision was  not  of  the  amplest.  Beyond  the  Bible, 
the  only  food  for  the  imagination  was  to  be 
found  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  Even  his  great  countryman,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  forbidden.  Scanty  fare  this 
for  a  boy  fonder  of  reading  than  of  games. 
From  the  parish  school  he  passed  to  King^s  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  had  gained  a  bursary. 

There  is  no  sign  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  way  of  scholarship, — ^beyond  taking 
prizes  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
When  he  reached  man's  estate  he  found  his  way 
to  London  as  a  tutor  in  a  family.  Here  he  con- 
nected himself  with  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton, 
where  Dr.  Morrison,  also  an  Aberdonian  and 
a  friend  of  his  father,  ministered.  Then  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  he  en- 
tered Highbury  College,  which  has  since  been 
merged  in  New  College,  London.  His  stay  there 
was,  I  believe,  of  the  shortest.  In  this  respect; 
he  was  like  a  kind  red -minded  man,  Thomas  Toke 
Lynch.  Neither  of  these  men  found  what  they 
wanted  in  the  theological  college  of  that  day. 
They  were  both  seers,  and  they  wanted  to  see 
for  themselves  and  not  through  other  men^s 
eyes.  It  is  astonishing,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  how  many  of  the  most  potent  preachers 
owed  nothing  to  the  training  of  a  Divinity  SchooL 
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CFlnt  Incumbent  ot  the  Roosevelt  proteesorship  at  Krrlln.) 

tbe  PniBsian  Jfinistry  of  Education,  with  the 
sanction  of  t!ie  Etiiporor,  upon  noinintition  of  tlie 
trustees  of  (lolumbia.  Noiiiinations  need  not  bo 
confined  to  the  officers  of  Cohimbia,  bnt  the  uni- 
Teraity  may  name  any  scholar  of  stinding  from 
any  oth(;r  American  institution  of  learning,  or 
even  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  maybe  called 
scholarly  laymen.  The  term  of  ofSco  of  each  in- 
cumbent will  be  one  year.  It  is  ho[)i;d  that  any 
one  appointed  from  any  Ami^rican  coUoge  or 
university  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence,  with 
at  least  half-pay,  to  undertake  thes<:  duLios. 

The  jtlan  of  this  work  includes  definite  lec- 
tures in  course,  covering  Ami'ricnn  history. — es 
pecially,  perhaps,  political  history;  American  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  law.  with  particu- 
liir  reference  to  the  history  of  Die  develoiiinont 
and  interpretation  of  sucli  law  :  the  more  funda- 
mental and  prnminrnt  problcius  and  iimvements 
in'tbis  country  in  ec;(in<)mic9  and  sociologj'.  em- 
phasizing mituridly  the  indi:«trial  policy  and 
growth  of  tlio  cimntry  :  very  complete  discussion 
of  the  rise  and  progi-oss  of  public  education  on 
tliia  side  of  tlie  Atlantic  ;  and.  later,  a  diseuBsion 
of  American  contriluitii'ns  tn  art  and  literature, 
and  to  the  sciences. — especially,  perhaps,  within 
the  field  of  applied  science. 

Although  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  first 


at  the  Univei'sity  of  Berlin,  the  course  may  be 
repeated  at  other  Oertnan  universities  later  in 
the  academic  year,  as  these  institutioDS  may 
determine  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  may 
approve. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition — what  may 
be  called  the  reverse  of  this  educational  shield — 
is  the  establishment  by  the  German  Government 
at  Columbia  University  of  a  professorship  of 
German  liistory  and  institutions,  to  be  main- 
tained and  conducted  precisely  as  the  American 
professorship  will  be  maintained  and  conducted 
at  Berlin.  The  lectures  at  Berlin  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  German,  tlioee  at  Columbia  in  English. 

The  authorities  at  Columbia  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  number  of  similar  professor- 
aliipa  to  be  established  as  ofiportunity  and  means 
are  afforded.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before 
very  long  similar  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  at  least  one  English  university,  and  with 
the  University  of  Paris,  Daring  President  But- 
ler's visit  to  diese  institutions,  last  summer,  the 
matter  was  presented  and  favorably  received. 
The  experiment,  however,  wi!I  begin  with  the 
Berlin  chair,  as  just  stated. 

Tlio  direct  benefits  arising  from  this  move- 
ment are  easily  seen,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  possible  now  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  its 
far-reaching  results.  To  give  the  students  of 
these  two  great  countries  opportunities  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  each  as 
shown  in  their  institutions  and  laws,  and  m  pre- 
sented by  one  who  is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a 
citizen,  cannot  but  be  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
the  last  degree.  We  are  near  kin  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  'Western  civilization  gladly  recognizes 
a  very  specific  debt  to  that  people.  Some  of  tile 
grandest  gifts  to  modern  life  have  come  to  ai 
from  the  old  Teutonic  tribes.  Most  of  our  vigor 
and  staying  power  is  from  the  Northman,  and 
the  Northman  is  certainly  a  development  of  the 
Teuton.  It  is  probably  true  that  all  of  the  in- 
stincts of  our  modern  life  are  Teutonic  AU 
common  law.  all  custom,  is  of  this  origin.  The 
strength  and  intensity  of  purpose,  the  virility 
and  grip  and  grit  of  modern  life,  the  determina- 
tion to  lead  a  masterful  existence- — these  are  cer- 
tainly of  Germanic  origin.  The  strongest  single 
cliaracteristic  manifested  by  the  old  Teutonic 
tribes,  and  by  their  immediate  or  remote  de- 
scendants, lias  alwaya  been  that  of  freedom.  The 
fact  of  individual  independence,  the  recognition 
of  individual  riglits,  the  acceptance  of  individuid 
responsibility — this  it  was  which  made  the  Teu- 
tons ami  Ijas  made  the  Germans  the  pioneers  of 
modern  life.  This  it  is  which  in  a  certain  sense 
made  the  early  Germanic  world  the  modem  world. 
1'his  recognition  of  freedom,  of  freedom  ■■  the 
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essential  attribute  of  the  human  soul,  of  tlie  hu- 
man spirit,  of  freedom  aa  the  rightful  heritage, 
not  of  the  few,  but  of  tlie  many  ;  not  of  the 
mighty  only,  but  of  all  men, — this  it  is  which 
Bccms  to  have  made  the  mission  of  the  Teutonic 
people  that  of  planting  this  principle  as  t)ie  or- 
ganizing and  saving  force  of  all  institutions. 

Certainly  these  are  fundamental  principles  of 
"Western  civilization,  of  which  it  goes  witliout 
saying  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  the 
recognized  exponents.  No  other  people  in  all 
history  lias  gone  so  far  in  a  practical  recognition 
ot  the  place  and  value  of  the  individual  man,  in 
a  desire  to  secure  the  betterment  of  each  and 
thus  ensure  the  advancement  of  all,  in  &  willing- 
ness to  meet  and  abide  iiy  the  demands  of  the 
general  welfare,  in  an  endeavor  to  quicken  and 
stimulate  and  strengtiien  each  citizen  by  expect- 
ing him  to  hear  his  share  of  responsibility,  to 
i-ender  his  fair  share  of  public  service  ;  in  a 
recotrnitlon  of  each  as  a  true  «nit  of  power. 
There  is  a  close  and  vital  connection  therefore 
between  tliese  two  countries,  and  this  reciprocal 


f^tiidy  of  the  present  form  and  development  of 
ihf&f  principles  in  eacli  country  must  be  enor- 
mously helpful,  ni-it  only  to  the  understanding 
nf  each  by  its  own  ]>eople,  but  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect  and  regard. 


It  is  well,  also,  that  two  great  civic  universities 
interchange  courtesies  and  become  mutually  help- 
ful in  this  way.  Nor  may  we  forget  the  fact 
that  next  to  Berlin  itself.  New  York  is  the 
largest  German  city  in  the  world  at  the  present 

This  undertaking  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  intelligent  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Speyer, 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  endowment  of  this  profes- 
sorship. This  is  not  the  first  proof  which  Mr. 
Speyer  has  given  of  his  generosity,  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  of  his  patriotism.  By  this  last  act 
he  has  earned  the  indelible  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
low-citizcna  and  fellow-countrymen. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  have  already  nomi- 
nated, as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  chair, 
John  ■\Villiara  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Buggies 
professor  of  political  science  and  constitutional 
law  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
in  Columbia  University, — to  enter  upon  hia 
duties  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the  winter 
of  190G-07,  giving  instruction  in  American  po- 
litical history.  The  appointment  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  immediately  confirmed  by  the  FrusBian 
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ministry  of  education.  Professor  Burgess  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  in  tlie  Class  of  1867.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  18G9.  But  he  turned 
his  attention  almost  immediately  to  education, 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  English  literature  and 
political  economy  at  Knox  College,  Illinois,  where 
he  served  from  18G9  to  1871.  For  two  years 
thereafter  he  studied  liistory,  public  law,  and 
political  science  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin. From  1873  to  187G  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  political  science  at  Amherst  College.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  in  (.-olumbia,  and 
lie  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
since  1890.  lie  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  his  chosen  field  ;  is  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  political  scic»nce  and  comparative  con- 
stitutional law,  on  the  middle  period  of  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Constitution,  on  Reconstruction  and 


the  Constitution,  etc.;  and  bo  has  been  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  reviews  and  to  the  current 
press  generally  on  history,  politics,  and  consti- 
tutional topics.  lie  has  spent  much  time  abroad 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  almost  as  well 
known  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  initial 
lectures  will  set  a  high  standard  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  him. 

The  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  in  this  un- 
dertaking and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme 
prompted  him  to  give  immediate  assent  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Speyer  to  attach  his  name  to  the 
chair,  and  the  warm  personal  relations  existing 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  President 
led  the  former  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  with 
evident  pleasure.  It  is  an  exceedingly  appro- 
priate title  for  a  chair  which  is  to  present  to 
the  German  student,  and  through  the  German 
student  to  the  German  people,  the  fundamental 
attributes  and  the  typical  characteristics  of  Amer- 
rican  national  and  civic  life. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  TEXAS   AND   ITS   NEW 

PRESIDENT. 

LV  PROFESSOR  GEOROE  P.   (iARRISGN. 


THE  University  of  Texas  was  much  read  of 
and  talked  about,  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, throughout  tlio  United  State's.  Its  '*  mag- 
nilici?nt  endowment"  and  its  "grand  future'' 
were  material  for  many  a  glowing  outburst  of 
educational  rhetoric.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, its  prestige  was  small  to  begin  with,  for  its 
real  strength  and  importance  were  yet  mainly  in 
the  uureveale<l  future. 

The  University  of  Texas  was  the  conception 
of  Mirabeau  B.  Lainar,  the  second  president  of 
the  republic.  It  originated  as  part  of  a  general 
system  of  public  instruction  for  which  the  Anglo- 
American  colonists  of  Texas  had  bec^n  asking 
even  before  they  broke  awav  from  Mexico,  and 
the  failure  to  ])rovide  for  which  was  one  of  the 
grievances  enumerated  in  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

KAHLY    LAND    PINDOWMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  republic,  adopted  in 
IS.'JG,  enjoined  upon  its  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  systt?m,  and  in  pursuance 
of  th(^  mandate  President  Lamar,  in  his  annual 
message  of  DtM-ember  21,  IS.'JS,  recommended  a 
suitabhj  appropriation  of  lands  for  tlit^  purpose 
of  "general  education.''     Visionary  and  unprac- 


tical as  he  was  in  some  respects,  he  had  the  in- 
sight and  intelligence  to  understand  that  the 
moment  was  opportune  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
potential  w^ealth  of  Texas  for  the  ends  of  a  higher 
civilization.  His  reconmiendation  was  followed 
in  the  statute  approved  January  26,  1839,  which 
provided  for  a  grant  of  three  leagues*  of  the 
public  domain  to  establish  a  primary  school  or 
academy  in  each  county,  and  of  fifty  leagues  for 
the  foundation  and  support  of  two  colleges  or 
universities. 

Thus  was  the  idea  born.  IIow  it  grew  may 
be  Boted  here  only  in  brief.  A  statute  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  1858, 
provided  for  the  organization  of  the  "Univer- 
sity of  Texas," — this  time  only  a  single  institu- 
tion. The  Civil  AVar  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  an  effort  to  revive  it  in 
1800  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  political  dis- 
turbances and  uncertainty  of  the  period. 

ACTUAL   OKGANIZATION   TWENTY-THBEK   TEARS  AGO. 

Finally,  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted 
in  1870,  dir(M!t(Hl  that — 

T)ie  legislature  sliall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  estab- 
lish, organize,   and  provide  for  the  maintenanoei  mip- 

*  A  Ica^cue  contains  4,428.4  acres. 
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port,  and  direction  of  n  university  of  the  fir>t  class,  to 
be  located  by  h  vote  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
styled  the  "  University  of  Teias,"  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  an  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  department. 

la  accordance  with  this  injunction,  a  statute 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  university 
was  paaaod  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and 
was  signed  by  the  governor,  Mari-h  30,  1881. 
The  actual  organization  now  took  place,  and  in 
yejitember,  1883,  the  university  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students, 

Tlie  location  of  the  univereity  was  chosen,  as 
the  statute  provided,  by  a  vote  of  t)ie  people  of 
tlio  Slate.  After  an  energetic  canvass  by  a  few 
enthusiasts,  the  '■  main  university,"  consisting  at 
first  of  the  academic  and  law  departments,  went 
to  Austin,  and  the  ■■medical  branch"  to  Gal- 
veston. 

!iy  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mfclianical  College  of  the  Slate,  at  Bryan, 
wliii'h  was  organized  under  a  statute  passed  in 
1ST  I.  and  wliich  began  work  a  few  niontlis  after 
the  institution  was  adopti'd,  had  been  made  a 
lirauch  of  the  univereity,  with  certain  functions 
defined  i'V  the  law.  The  college,  therefore,  was 
aln-ady  in  exislence,  witli  a  board  of  directors 
o[  its  own,  when  the  statute  organizing  the  uni- 
versity became  effective,  and  it  continued  on  its 
way,  showing  no  undue  deference  toward  its 
parent  born  out  of  time.  It  only  asked  for  a 
share  of  whatever  income  the  university  might 
ohtain  from  its  lands  and  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue. Heyond  tins,  the  college,  naturally  enough, 
was  willing  to  take  care  of  itself.  After  a  few 
yeai-s  of  friction,  a  modus  vivcmii  was  reached, 
bv  which  the  two  institutions  have  remained  in 
liar?uonious  relations  but  practically  separate  In 
their  organization. 

LOCATION    AND    EQUIPMEXT, 

'I'he  campus  of  the  main  university  is  a  sipiaro 
of  fi.irtv  acres  in  e.\tent.  situated  in  the  northern 


part  of  the  city  of  Austin,  and  aboutamile  from 
the  Capitol.  It  consists  of  an  elevation  gently 
sloping  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  on  the 
crown  of  which  stands  the  main  building,  with 
the  others  situated  near  it  in  an  irregular  group 
on  all  sides  except  the  south.  The  land  was  re- 
served for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  when 
the  city  of  Austin  was  laid  off  in  1839,  The 
first  structure  erected  thereon  was  the  west  wing 
of  the  present  central  building,  which  stood  for 
several  years  alone  and  incomplete.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  this  building  was  fin- 
ished, and  others  followed, — not  always  as 
quickly  as  might  have  been  wished,  but  gradu- 
ally, in  response  to.  at  least,  the  most  imperative 
needs. 

The  beginnings  of  tlie  university  wore  modest 
enough.  Indeed,  they  seem,  when  measured  by 
the  present  size  and  strength  of  the  institution, 
almost  contemptible.  The  single  incomplete 
buihling  in  use  at  the  outset,  with  all  the  equip- 
ment, including  library  and  lal>oratoriea,  waa 
worth  less  than  JIOII.CIOO,  and  the  expenditure 
the  first  year,  exclusive  of  what  went  for  the 
building  itself  and  the  original  stock  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  was  only  about  (56,000. 
The  faculty,  when  the  work  began,  was  made  up 
of  six  professors  and  four  assistants  in  the  acad- 
emic department  and  two  professors  of  law. 
The  student  body,  giithe red  entii'ely  without  the 
sifting  process  of  an  entrance  examination, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  twelve,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  coming  from  the  city  of  Austin. 
But  the  faculty  contained  eminent  men  and  in- 
spiring teachers  ;  and  there  were  among  the 
students  many  whose  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm rendered  tliem  worthy  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  univei-sities  of  the  world,  and  who  have 
since  "made  good"  in  almost  every  walk  in 
life.  Of  the  first  eight  jirofessors  but  two  are 
yet  living.  These  are  doctors  John  W,  Mallet 
and  Milton  "W".  Humphreys,  both  at  present  of 
the  University  of  Virginia, 
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STATISTICAL    GROWTH. 

ITie  horizon  of  the  institution  lias  widened 
rapidly.  Low-water  mark  in  the  record  of  at- 
tendance was  reached  in  the  year  1885-80,  when 
the  total  number  of  students  was  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Since  then  it  has  been 
difficult  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  ex- 
pansion. And  with  increase  in  numbers  has 
come  increase  in  all  that  constitutes  the  strength 
of  a  university.  Additional  and  better  build- 
ings ;  a  more  extensive  and  efficiently  conducted 
library  ;  completer  and  more  fully  equipped  lab- 
oratories ;  growing  differentiation  of  work  and 
greater  effectiveness  in  both  teaching  and  inves- 
tigation ;  purer  and  better  justified  athletics  ; 
closer  affiliation  with  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  involving  a  much  higher  degree  of  mu- 
tual advantage  ;  better  preparation  on  the  part 
of  students  and  higher  ideals  and  standards  of 
attainment  ;  improved  methods  and  loss  friction 
in  the  administrative  work  ;  increasing  and 
heartier  cooperation  on  the  part  of  regents,  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  students,  and  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  esprit  de  corps  pervading  the  entire  or- 
ganization,— all  these  are  elements  of  the  rap- 
idly unfolding  life  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Best  of  all  is  the  certainty  which  the  friends 
who  have  so  anxiously  watched  its  progress  hith- 
erto can  now  feel  that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  faculty,  including  instructors  of  all  ranks 
and  the  officers  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment, now  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirtv,  and 
the  total  attendance,  shown  by  the  Catalogue  of 
1904-05, — including  tlie  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  arts,  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  the  summer  school, — reached  1,486. 
The  matriculation  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  assures  a  total  for  1905-00  that  will  be 
little,  if  any,  short  of  two  thousand.  The  plant 
may  be  valued,  roughly,  at  $1, 150,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  biennial  term  end- 
ing August  31,  1905,  including  the  cost  of  the 
new  engineering  building,  was  about  J};350,000. 

LANDS    AND     TNCOMK. 

All  large  educational  institutions  are  costly. 
Immaterial  as  their  transcend  en  tly  rich  and  fine 
product  may  be,  it  cannot  come  to  perfection 
without  the  gross  fcM'tilizing  of  abundant  cash. 
In  the  life  of  a  university,  therefore,  revenue  is 
always  a  most  important  consideration.  The 
sup))ort  of  the  l.'niversity  of  Texas  is  derived 
partly,  either  through  sale  or  lease,  from  the 
lands  with  which  the  State  has  endowed  it. 
There  are  about  two  million  acres  of  these  lands; 
but  they  lie  mainly  in  the  grazing  districts  of 
the  State,  and  their  prospective  value  is  far  less 


than  the  uninformed  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
The  income  obtained  from  them  at  present  is 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Tuition  being  free,  the  fees  collected  from  stu- 
dents constitute  so  small  a  part  of  the  annual 
revenue  as  to  claim  little  attention  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  university's  resources.  The  point 
has  long  been  passed  at  which  the  aggregate 
amount  from  both  fees  and  endowment  was  at 
all  adequate  for  its  needs.  The  State,  however, 
has  shown  itself  increasingly  liberal  in  making 
appropriations  therefor  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enue. Unless  these  should  be  superseded, — at 
least,  in  part, — by  a  special  tax,  they  must  be 
depended  on  for  the  future  more  and  more. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  feared  that  a  State  grow- 
ing in  population  and  in  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
Texas  will  ever  allow  its  university  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  educational  race. 

A    FOCUS    OF    STATE    PRIDE. 

It  seems  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  people  of 
Texas  regard  the  State  University  witli  a  feeling 
of  genuine  loyalty  and  pride.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
planation far  to  seek.  It  lies  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  fact  that  the  institution  so  clearly  em- 
l)odies  the  highest  ideals  of  the  commonwealth. 
Scarcely  can  the  University  of  Ley  den  itself 
claim  a  more  heroic  entry  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs.  Born  virtually  of  the  Revolution,  out 
of  the  poverty  of  Texas,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
most  stressful  experiences,  the  University  of 
Texas  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  devotion 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  the  thrill  of  patriotism 
and  State  pride.  Evidently  intended  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  a  general  'plan  of  popular 
education,  it  has  been  identified  from  the  out- 
set with  popular  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
motive  of  President  Lamar  in  the  part  he  took 
in  making  the  University  of  Texas  possible  is 
well  reflected  in  an  utterance  of  his  own,  which 
was  used  by  the  late  President  Frather  as  itis 
motto  : 

Cultivate<l  mind  is  the  guardian  genioB  of  demoo- 
racy.  ...  It  is  the  only  dictator  that  freemen  acknowl- 
edge and  the  only  security  that  freemen  desire. 

When  it  was  first  organized,  the  University  of 
Texas  adopted  a  system  of  faculty  government 
modeled  alter  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Its  affairs  were  ably  managed  by  the  first  chair- 
man. Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  and  by  his  successor 
for  a  single  year  in  that  office.  Prof.  T.  S.  Milleri 
but  the  system  itself  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
that  in  18i»r>  it  was  given  up  and  a  president  was 
elected.  First  to  fill  the  place  was  Br.Waggener, 
who  held  it  nd  inie.rim  for  one  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  (jieorge  T.  Winston,  now  piMl- 
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dent  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Winston,  in  1899,  by 
Dr.  William  L.  Prather,  who  died  July  24,  1905, 
The  present  incumbent,  Dr.  David  F.  Houston, 
was  elected  August  15,  1905. 

THE    NEW    PRESIDENT. 

President  Houston  has  nearly  reached  the 
Oslur  limit, — ^tliat  is.  he  haa  almost  completed 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Were  this,  bow- 
ever,  made  the  term  of  Imman  activity,  it  wouM 
probably  be  a  much  more  difficult  mattiir  to 
choose  a  president  at  all,  eitlier  for  a  university 
or  for  the  United  States.  To  all  appearances, 
the  new  president  of  tlie  University  of  Te.xas 
has  before  him  many  a  year  of  unimpaire,!  vigor 
and  effective  work.  He  is  a  man  of  stalwart 
physique  and  athletic  tendencies,  whose  fond- 
ness for  outdoor  exercise  must  have  done  much 
tu  \preserve  the  perfect  liealth  he  enjoys. 

Tlie  place  o£  President  Houston's  birth  was 
Mon^o[^  N.  ('..  and  the  date  of  it  waa  February 
17,  ISUG.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  South 
(laniUna  Collejjje,  where  he  was  tutor  in  ancient 
liingiiages  and  a  graduate  student,  1887-88.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  Spartanlmrg  scliools, 
18M.S-91  ;  a  graduate  student  of  political  science 
at  Harvard,  1891-94,  taking  the  degree  of  A.M. 
there  in  the  year  1 892.  holding  a  Morgan  fellow- 
ship, 189'2-94.  and  being  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  Club  during  bis  last  year  at  Cam- 
bridge :  adjunct  professor  of  political  science  in 
tlie  Cnivemty-  of  Texas,  1894—97  ;  associate 
professor,  1897-1900  ;  professor,  19iH)-il2  ;  dean 
of  the  faculty,  1899-1902  ;  president  of  the  Texas 
-Vgriculturu'l  and  Mechanical  College,  1902-05. 
He  uow  ri'turns  to  the  University  of  Texas,  after 
extensive  experience  and  indisputable  success  as 
an  executive,  to  undeitake  the  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

Ills    (JI'ALITIES    AND    TUK    OUTLOOK. 

(lood  taste  would  obviously  forbid  any  public 
cliaracteiization  of  a  living  university  president 
by  a  member  of  his  faculty.  It  may  not  he 
atiiidS.  however,  for  the  writer  to  report  some  of 
the  "pinions  of  Dr.  Houston's  friends,  Tliey  be- 
lieve of  him  that  he  is  a  man  of  energy,  capa- 
city, wisdom,  and  determination  ;  that  he  is,  on 
the  one  liand,  decidedly  liberal  and  progressive, 
and.  itn  the  other,  sufBciently  conservative  to 
iiiaki'  progress  steady  ;  that  he  knows  the  true 
I'luiciions  and  duties  of  the  institution  over 
which  lie  is  to  preside,  and  that  he  will  strive 
fur  their  furfillment  :  that  he  is  ready  to  do  ra- 
lii'iial  and  effective  battle  with  every  nnliealth- 
ful  and  dangerous  influence,  and  to  align  him- 
self with  all  such  as  ai-e  umiuestionably  good. 


(Prealdent  of  the  University  of  Tfxas.) 

even  where  they  are  for  the  moment  weak  ;  and 
finally,  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  rela- 
tions and  proper  attitude  of  the  university  both 
toward  the  people  of  Texas,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  toward  the  outer  world,  to  which  it  is  the 
best  index  of  Texas  civilization. 

Assuming  that  his  friends  are  right,  may  his 
hands  be  strengthened,  for  there  are  mighty  in- 
terests at  stake.  What  could  be  a  higher  task 
than  the  constant  infusion  of  new  life  into  a 
social  organism  but  lately  sprung  from  the 
ashes  of  change  and  destruction  ?  On  the  uni- 
versity president  of  the  South  devolve  a  function 
and  a  responsiblity  far  greater  than  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  his  institution  or  the 
numlier  of  its  students.  It  must  he  his,  prima- 
rily, to  direct  and  promote,  through  the  potent 
instrumentality  under  his  control,  the  readjust- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  Civil  War, — to 
teach  at  home  and  abroad  the  lesson  that  tlie 
new  South  must  still  be  the  old  in  many  of  its 
best  and  most  essential  qualities,  but  that  it 
is  neither  looking  backward  nor  afraid  to  ad- 


GEORGE   MACDONALD:    A  NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY  SEER. 


BY    W.   GARRETT  HORDER. 


MR.  GILBERT  CHESTERTON  has  said, 
"If  we  teat  the  matter  by  strict  original- 
ity of  outlook,  George  MacDonald  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  greatest  men  of  nineteenth- 
century  Britain."  That  will  startle  people  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  they  will  say,  "  This  is 
only  Chesterton  paradox."  But  no  one  who 
knew  him  will  dispute  Mr.  Chesterton  when  he 
describes  him  as  "  the  eage, — the  sayer  of  things 
is  not  the  poet,  for  he  does  not  sing  ;  he  is  not 
the  prose  writer,  for  generally  ho  cannot  write. 
The  fliiogs  he  produces  form  an  artistic  class  by 
themselves, — they  are  logia  of  great  paaaionate 
maztms,  tbe  proverbs  of  philosopliy."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  wouhl  have  very  much 
preferred  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  some 
Greek  or  Eastern  village  with  a  long  white 
beard,  simply  saying  what  he  had  to  say." 

Mr.  Chesterton  lays  stress  on  the  utterance. 
To  him  he  is  the  sayer.  But  he  could  not  have 
been  the  sayer  unless  he  had  been  the  seer.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  a  little  of  the  High- 
land second  sight  which  he  describes  in  "Tbe 
Portent,"  one  of  his  best  bits  of  writing.  Any- 
way, you  feel  as  you  read  his  writings  that  he 
saw  more  than  he  expressed  or  could  express. 

And  it  was  surely  a  very  providential  thing 
that  he  came  to  an  age  of  great  religious  unrest, 
— when  the  anchors  of  faith  were  dragging  in 
the  gale, — to  tell  of  the  things  which  had  held 
his  own  bark  ;  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
traditional  faith  was  yielding  under  the  search' 
ing  scrutiny  of  modern  days  he  should  tell  of 
what  he  himself  had  seen  of  God, — tliat  when 
men  had  been  trusting  to  the  report,  and  had 
found  the  report  unsatisfying,  ho  should  call 
them  back  to  the  thing.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  he  rendered  to  his  age. — probably,  the 
very  greatest. — was  this,  that  he  led  men  to  re- 
verse the  process  described  by  Browning, — of 
"faith  in  the  thing  grown,  faith  in  the  report," 
—and  made  them  feel  that  it  was  not  in  reports 
about  God,  but  in  God  Iiimaelf  as  he  had  been 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  life  was  to 
be  found.  To  an  age  which  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  husks  of  schemes,  creeds,  formularies, 
articles,  confessions,  he  came  with  his  hands  full 
of  the  very  bread  wliich  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  gives  life  to  the  world. 
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This  was  the  case  with  Charles  Haddon  Spur- 
geon  and  Joseph  Parker. 

George  MacDonald's  first  and  only  charge  was 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Arundel,  in 
Sussex,  almost  opposite  the  gates  of  Arundel 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
a  short-lived  ministry.  His  teaching  was  too 
original  for  many  of  the  people  to  follow,  and 
80  it  soon  came  to  an  end, — the  ministry  to  one 
church  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  ministry  to  all 
the  churches. 

But  George  MacDonald  at  first  found  no  place 
for  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  so  he  turned  to 
teaching  and  writing  for  a  livelihood.  His  first 
works  were  in  poetry.  But  readers  of  poetry 
are  few,  save  of  the  well-known  poets,  and  so 
his  verse  did  not  do  much  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  But  one  day  his  wife  said  to  him  : 
"You  CQuld  write  a  story.  Why  don't  you?" 
Wise  advice, — which  he  wisely  followed.  The 
first,  result  was  the  publication  of  the  three  sto- 
ries by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered, 
"David  Elginbrod,"  "Alec  Forbes,"  and  "  Rob- 
ert Falconer."  These  three  books  had  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  religious  thinking  of  that 
time.  At  last  he  had  found  his  vocation,  and 
he  followed  it  as  long  as  strength  permitted. 
All  liis  life  he  had  to  battle  with  weakness  of 
chest.  And  so  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  winter 
the  sunnier  shores  of  Italy.  Tliere,  at  a  house 
called  Casa  Coraggio,  built  for  him  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  friend,  he  carried  on  a  ministry  of 
his  own  to  all  who  cared  to  come  and  listen. 
Many  a  one  fouml  at  Bordighera  not  merely 
bodily,  but  spiritual  health.  His  summers  were 
spent  in  England  preaching  and  loctunng.  His 
visits  were  eagerly  anticipated  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  who  had  found  in  his  words  help  and 
comfort. 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  over- 
throw the  old  despotic  idea  of  God,  and  to  put 
in  its  place  the  fatherly  idea  of  him.  This  is 
the  great  change  in  theology  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
now  that  this  great  idea  which  has  revolution- 
ized theology  has  so  recently  established  itself 
that  half  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  here- 
sy, and  that  men  were  thrown  out  of  tlie  Church 
for  teaching  it.  Surh  is  the  fact.  This  doctrine, 
which  Thomas  Erskine.  of  Linlatlnin,  taught  in 
books  and  letters,  and  MacLeod  Campbell  and 
others  preachetl  from  the  pulpit,  was  made  cur- 
rent coin  by  George  MacDonald's  novels.  The 
truth  embodied  in  a  tale  entered  in  at  far  more 
doors  than  when  spoken  from  the  pulpit  or 
printed  in  theological  books.  The  full  estab- 
lishment of  that  great  fact  to-day  is  due  more  to 
George  MacDonald  than  to  any  other  writer.  A  nd 


let  it  be  said  here  that  he  gave  the  true  idea  of 
fatherhood  in  God, — the  full-orbed  idea  in  which 
the  father  was  at  once  the  king  and  judge. 

Thus,  he  bore  a  part,  and  it  was  a  great  one, 
with  A.  J.  Scott,  Thomas  Erskine,  MacLeod 
Campbell,  Norman  Macleod,  Thomas  Lynch, 
Baldwin  Brown,  John  Pulsford,  and  others  in 
bringing  men  back  from  the  arid  paths  of  raeta- 
physical  theology  to  the  naturalness,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  healthful ness,  of  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pels. Those  who  to-day  walk  in  these  gospel 
paths  little  realize  the  debt  they  owe  to  these 
men,  who  were  keenly  persecuted  at  the  time. 

MacDonald's  novels  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
sermons  in  disguise.  He  took  little  trouble 
about  the  plot,  and  in  nearly  every  story  there 
was  one  character  through  which  the  author  com- 
municated his  thoughts  to  his  readers.  His  out- 
put was  very  great, — too  great  for  his  perma- 
nent reputation.  Some  of  his  writing  was  done 
when  he  was  out  of  health,  and  should  have  been 
resting  rather  than  writing.  I  once  asked  him 
which  novel  he  thought  the  best.  He  replied, 
"I  had  most  models  before  me  in  <  Robert  Fal- 
coner.' "  This  book  to  many,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  was  a  veritable  well  of  life.  And  it 
shows  how  far  we  have  traveled  to  remember 
that  "  Robert  Falconer"  was  offered  to  Dr.  Nor- 
man  Macleod  for  "  Good  Words,"  and  that  he 
was  afraid  to  publish  it. 

As  to  his  poetry,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that 
"  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul "  is  one  of  the  three 
great  sacred  poems  of  the  last  century.  If  that 
be  true, — and  it  is  rather  a  big  statement, — ^it  is 
true  only  of  the  ideas  and  not  of  their  lyric 
form.  I  once  said  to  him,  "  There  are  lovely 
ideas  in  your  hymns,  but  they  lack  clearness." 
He  replied  :  "  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  never  had 
time  to  polish  them."  Probably  his  finest  hymn 
is  "  A  quiet  heart,  submissive,  meek,"  which  is 
clear,  picturesque,  and  lyrical.  Lovers  of  bal- 
lads say  that  "The  Yerl  o'  Watery  Deck"  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  language.  I  should  not 
be  greatly  surprised  if  his  fairy  stories  should 
liold  their  place  longest  in  public  esteem.  To  a 
large  extent  his  novels  have  accomplished  their 
work.  Their  ideas  have  become  current  coin, 
and  so  have  lost  their  novelty. 

Had  he  not  given  himself  so  fully  to  fiction, 
he  might  have  been  one  of  the  surest  and  sanest 
critics  and  exponents  of  English  literature.  I 
know  of  no  tn.'atment  of  English  sacred  verse 
more  satisfactory  than  his  "  England's  Anti* 
phon." 

Altogether,  he  was  a  many-sided  man,  who  in 
his  day  played  many  parts,  but  chiefiy  that  of  a 
seer  of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  through  whom 
multitudes  found  the  "  life  that  is  life  indeed." 


WHAT   DO    OUR   CHURCH    BUILDINGS  EXPRESS? 

BY  CHARLES  DE  KAY. 


DO  church  buildings  in  the  present  day  re- 
flect or  represent  the  religions,  opinions, 
or  dogmas  of  the  congregation  7 

This  is  not  a  question  for  a  debating  society, 
but  one  of  tliose  irrelevant  queries  which  may 
rise  to  the  surface  of  any  one's  thoughts  while 
strolling  about  a  city  like  Manhattan  or  Brook- 
lyn, Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  noting,  perhaps 
vaguely  at  first,  the  architecture  of  the  various 
churches  that  line  the  avenues  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  townscape.  • 

Here  are  millions  already  spent  and  millions 
more  in  the  spending  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
ing great  numbers  of  people  while  they  pray  and 
are  prayed  for,  worship  and  are  preached  to, 
taught,  advised,  exhorted.  Some  are,  strictly 
speaking,  not  churches,  nor  even  chapels  in  the 
English  sense  of  churches  belonging  to  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  but  literally 
are  meeting-houses  for  men  and  women  of  the 
same  religious  sect.  Others  are  the  houses  of 
God  in  which  mysteries  are  solemnized  that  mean 
nothing  if  they  do  not  mean  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  being  at  least  at  the  ceremony,  if 
not  at  other  times.  Ta  there  anything  about  the 
exterior  of  these  buildings  which  distinguishes 
meeting-house  from  church.  Christian  temple 
from  Jewish  synagogue,  conventicle  from  the 
cathedral  seat  of  a  bishop  ? 

Wo  should  expect  to  find  very  radical  differ- 
ences in  view  of  the  fact  that  people  belong- 
ing to  different  religious  denominations  make  a 
great  point  of  everything  that  separates  tliem 
from  others,  and  often  attach  a  good  deal  more 
weight  to  comparatively  trifling  distinctions  than 
to  far  more  important  things  wherein  they  agree. 
Driven  by  the  necessity  of  justifying  to  them- 
selves and  others  the  fact  tliat  they  hold  aloof 
from  all  denominations  other  than  their  own, 
they  euipfiasize  instinctively  any  distinctions 
however  slight.  Instead  of  eagerly  bringing  into 
prominence  those  essentials  which  they  share 
with  other  religions,  or  other  sects  of  the  same 
religion,  it  is  the  inexorable  law  of  the  situation 
that  they  must  ignore  resemblances  and  fix  their 
minds  on  differences.  Would  it  not  seem  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  instinct  for  separatism 
which  guides  them  in  dogma  should  express  it- 
self in  architecture,  so  that  the  result  would  be 
this; — a  glance  at  the  cathedral,  temple,  church, 
chapel,  or  conventicle  would  ^76    enough  to  ap- 


prise the  least  attentive  wayfarer  what  denomi- 
nation worships  within  7 

But  this  is  not  so.  Who  can  tell  a  Catholic 
from  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian  from  a 
Methodist  church  ?  Abstract  an  inconspicuous 
cross  or  two  from  a  modern  Christian  church 
and  a  Jewish  congregation  might  be  worahipiiig 
there.  One  has  to  examine  a  synagogue  closely 
to  make  sure  it  is  not  a  Christian  meeting-house. 
From  outside  there  is  little  or  nothing  toguide 
us,  and  even  the  interior  is  not  very  different. 

And  yet  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of.good 
architecture  is  this, — -the  building  should- ex' 
press  its  purpose,  and  even  indicate  by  its  parts 
and  members  the  use  to  which  each  one  is  put. 

Take  Dr.  Parkhurst's  old  church  ou  Madison 


squAJU  pRMBr- 


(The  old  charcli  1b  in  the  right  loregmund  of  the  piotUTe  t 
the  new  Btands  on  the  oppoelte  comer.  The  new  chnlOb 
won  deslEned  by  Hewn.  HcKIm,  Hen4  A  Whlt«.] 
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is  gloomy.  Perhaps  the  old 
edifice  more  nearly  repreaenU 
a  severe  and  uncompromising 
view  of  the  other  world  urn 
of  a  God  without  pity,  eTm 
as  the  ancient  Hebrews  from 
whom  we  took  Him  were 
themselveB  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive wlien  they  had  the  power ; 
perhaps  it  stands  for  earlier 
stages  of  Presbyterian  history 
when  menaces  of  damnation 
rather  than  penuaaion  and 
tlio  rewards  of  goodness  were 
dispensed  from  the  pulpit. 

The  new  stmctare,  barring 
those  six  dark  columns,  is  a 
j(swel-bux  full  of  brightness 
and  color  which  tallies  very 
well  with  the  white  marble 
Appellate  Court  and  the  bnfF 
tones  of  the  Madison  Sqoare 
Garden  to  the  north.  But 
Rcn.  docs  it  also  correspond  with 

(The  exterior  »t  the  new  BroadwarTHbernacIe,  New  York.    DeBlitnby  *  change  in   the    OUtlOOlc    0( 

Bamey  &  Chapman.)  PresbyteriaUB   OU  the  WOrld  ? 

'  Does   it  mean   that  the  old 

Square  and    his    now   church    on   the   oppoBitu      rigor  has  abated  from  the  community,  or  merely 
corner.      Here  we    have    the   hi'ownstone    box      that  this  particular  minister,  this  particular  con- 
which  architecta  please  to  call  Gothic,  the  sijuare      gregation,  have  begun  to  take  a  more  cheerful 
tower  and  spire  tiiat  are  indeed,  bo  Xar  as  they      view  of  life  and  express  their  change  of  heut 
go,  emblematic  of  the  C'hristian  house  of  wor-       accordingly  'I     Yea,  there  is  something  of  that 
ship.     But  beyond  that   the 
building  has  nothing  to  re- 
port of  the  special   form   of 
religion  followed  bytJic  wor- 
■bipers  within.     The  new  i>di- 
fice,  moreover,  widely  dilTor- 
ent  as  it  is  in    design,  has 
nothing  more  di-finite  to  say 
on  that  score.     It  has  a  [Htrch 
of    six   round    and    polished 
granite    columns  BUpporling 
capitals  of  terra  cntta  glazed 
with   bright  colors,  a  fai;iide 
and  south  aide  of  pale  bufi 
brick  set  off  Ty  hands  of  col- 
ored tiles,  a  small  dome  raided 

enough  to  allow  of  windows  I* 

in  tlie  circular  clcar-Btory, 
and  decorations  of  the  roof 
in  teri»  cotta  which  include 
heads  of  angels  with  wings. 
It  is  Italian  lienaissanco.  with 
strong  touches  of  IlvKanl  ine  i 

ornament   carried    out    in   a  ' 

spirit  as  pay  as  the  Gothic  interiob  of  *  mohkhn  umiopoLiTis  cinmoB. 

hrowDStonc   church   opiiositu       <LuuklnK  tuword  the  grekt  or^n  In  the  lnterit>r  of  the  Dew  Broadwrny  T 
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sort  going  on,  which  even  in  Scotland  is  restor- 
ing the  altar,  enriching  the  liturgy  with  music, 
bringing  colored  and  embroidered  stoles  and 
academic  hoods  into  the  dress  of  ministers.  A 
Presbyterian  cathedral  is  proposed  for  Washing- 
ton, to  vie  with  Catholic  and  Episcopalian.  In 
the  plans,  however,  the  tower  and  steeple  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  no  graceful  campanile, 
such  aa  might  accompany  tliia  building  and  re- 
main entirely  in  keeping  with  the  architecture, 
has  been  added  to  persuade  the  eyes  toward 
heaven.  Why  should  there  be  a  campanile,  the 
practical  person  asks,  since  the  ringing  of  bells 
has  no  longer  a  useful  purpose  in  cities,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  adds  one  more  to  those  necessary 
noises  which  cannot  be  suppressed  7  Neverthe- 
less, one  feels  that  the  absence  of  a  bell-tower 
robs  the  church  of  something  very  distinctive 
and  tends  to  con  fuse,  the  building  with  a  library 
or  other  secular  edifice. 

The  old  Broadway  Tabernacle  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  the  cast  off  shell  o(  a 
vigorous  congregation,  is  a  meeting-house  built 
of  a  peculiarly  gloomy  stone  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  belongs  to  a  Church  of  England 
parish.  It  ia  Gothic  cheapened  and  attenuated, 
without  the  carving  and  exuberance  of  statu- 
ary that  covered  fine  Gothic  with  a  lacework 
of  details,  and  without  the  bold  composition  of 
piers,  stained-glass  fenestration,  soaring  vaults, 
and  flying  buttresses  that  made  it  a  joy  to  the 
beholder.  This  is  the  old  shell  that  told  noth- 
ing save  by  specious  inferences  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  congregation.  But  how  with  the 
new  shell,  at  West  Fifty-sixth  Street  ? 


That  is  scarcely  less  a  puzzle  to  the  wayfarer. 
At  the  east  end  ie  a  great  tower  for  Sunday-school 
and  other  parochial  work  which  vies  in  height 
with  the  lofty  buildings  near  it.  The  church 
itself  has  more  decorative  detail  outside  than  the 
old  building,  and  there  is  a  more  cheerful  nolo  in 
the  light-colored  stone  employed ;  but  it  does  not 
assert  itself  at  once  and  distinctively  as  a 
church.  Rather  does  one  pause  and  question 
what  it  may  signify,  and  try  to  decipher  whether, 
being  a  house  of  worship,  it  is  a  Christian  house; 
and  if  Christian,  what  may  be  the  special  de- 
nomination or  sect  to  which  its  flock  belongs. 

Vaguely  one  realizes  that  certain  decorative 
details  suggest  a  late  but  not  flamboyant  French 
Gothic,  while  the  whole  building  has  a  faint  fla- 
vor of  the  Orient.  The  great  annex  rising  at  the 
east  seems  an  overgrown  central  tower  such  as 
soars  above  the  transepts—until  one  discovers 
the  real  transepts  farther  west  !  With  the  use- 
fulness of  this  tower  we  have  nothing  to  do,  be- 
ing only  concerned  with  the  question,  how  far 
our  churches  express  in  their  exterior  the  main 
purpose  for  which  they  exist  and  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  their  congregations.  Here  are  flying 
buttresses,  rose  windows,  pinnacles  and  crockets, 
traditionally  the  signs  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
since  the  twelfth  century,  but  space  is  lacking 
to  the  north  and  east  to  give  the  building  dig- 
nity.    The  architects  have  done  their  best  to 
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(Tlie  Templu  »eth  Israel  Bikur  Clioltm.  In  Nuw  Yrirk.) 

meet  the  jiroljlcin  of  a  t(!rri>)]y  circuiiiacribed 
arua  with  tall  a]»artm('nt  liuiMings  round  about. 
Yet  one  neks  wlietlier  thi;  Imildinff  expresst's  at 
all  any  cardinal  tliouglit  connected  with  congre- 
gationnlisin. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  pynafroffucs  of  New 
York  and  I'hiladi-lphia,  wJiidi,  to  start  with,  do 
not  offer  any  special  indication  that  tho  couftre- 
nation  is  Jewish.  (Ijkju  towers  crownod  by 
stars  instead  of  croBSos  art!  scarcely  ilistinctivo, 
and  the  mullioiis  of  roue  windows  arrangi^l  to 
form  two  interlaced  trianglos  hardly  shout  the 
fact  abroad  that  here  is  nut  a  ('liriatian  church 
atall.  Intbecaaeof  tbettynagogiie  at  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Sevuiity-Hecond  Street,  the  archi- 
tect, in  order  to  make  at  least  that  much  clear, 
lias  placed  conspicuuiiwly  on  the  arch  above  the 
main  portal  tiu  inscription  in  Hebrew. 

The  hciusea  that  wen  build  themselves  have 
often  l>een  likened,  in  a  general  way  of  speech, 
to  tlieir  clothes,  as  it  the  dwelling  were  but  an 
extension  of  raiment,  although  it  may  be  that 
if  we  wore  able  to  penetrate  tbo  daikness  of 
man's  early  history  we  should  find  thiit  shelti^r 
came  before  garments,  and  that  a  rude  idea  of 
comfort  under  roofs  and  between  walla  grew  up 


before  man  thought  of  using  the  sldns  of  beMti 
to  protect  himself  from  the  cold.  At  all  times 
unsophisticated  people  have  expressed  the  gnde 
of  their  culture  by  their  houses,  and  bftve  truw- 
ferred  their  ideas  of  comfort,  fitnesB,  and  beftatj 
so  expressed  to  the  house  of  the  dead  and  the 
house  of  God. 

The  connection  of  ideas  between  the  homes  ot 
the  living,  the  dead,  ami  the  divine  is  so  natonl 
and  universal  that  archteologists  find  it  safe  to 
reconstruct  tbo  vanished  dwellings  of  old  races 
from  the  tombs  and  temples  that  survive-  Tba 
round  and  square  cabins  of  early  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  made  of  wood  and  osier,  are  known  from 
models  in  baked  clay  employed  for  the  sshea  of 
tiie  dead,  which  are  little  huts  and  houses  for  the 
spirits  to  dwell  in,  while  an  analysis  of  stupen* 
douB  temples  erected  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
heyilay  of  their  power  reveals  the  evolution  from 
a  house  of  a  great  complex,  with  pylons,  courts, 
o|)en  and  covered  galleries,  and  various  rooms 
in  which  the  goil  was  supi>osed  to  dwell  invisible 
attended  by  his  servants,  the  priests. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  temple  remains  close 
to  the  type  of  houses  for  living  men.  In  old 
Egypt  and  old  Greece  we  find  merely  an  en- 
largement and  formalization  of  a  dwelling  suited 
to  a  family  which  has  become  the  home  of  a 
god  or  of  gods  represented  by  idols.  In  the 
roof  and  pediment  of  a  Greek  temple  we  see 
wooden  construction  transferred  into  stone,  and 
by  a  process  of  diminution  and  elimination  we 
can  arrive  at  the  Greek  house  as  it  most  have 
existed  when  temples  were  of  perishable  mate- 
rials. Fronts  of  rock-tombs  in  Asia  Minor  and 
fa9ades  carved  in  the  face  of  clifis  near  Etrnscan 
sites  in  Italy  are  guides  to  the  houses  of  Phry- 
gians and  Etruscans,  when  of  the  actual  arcbi- 
te<:turo  not  even  a  tradition  remains.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  the  forests  of  southern  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  full  of  stone  temples  that  reflect 
tho  wooden  architecture  of  the  old  Mayas,  dark 
and  cabin-like  houses  on  heights  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, with  carved  pillars  and  slabs  which  have 
moldered  into  dust  long  ago.  In  honor  of  their 
gods  such  houses,  slabs,  carved  pillars,  and  sta- 
tues wei-o  once  reproduced  on  a  finer  plane  in 
stone,  and  remain  as  witnesses  t)iat  these  people 
<mce  stood  on  a  higher  ethnical  level  than  they 
held  when  tbo  whites  arrived. 

.So  the  Romans,  though  they  took  their  ideM 
of  architecture  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Kgy]>t.  evolved  a  style  of  building  that  ex- 
pressed their  luxury  and  executive  power.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  stamped  an  Oriental  love 
of  color  on  the  architecture  of  their  period,  which  . 
WHS  based  on  the  liommi  ;  the  harsh  and  some- 
what gloomy  spirit  of  tho  European  middle  ages 
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(Tbe  aecond  Chnrch  ot  Cbrlat,  Sclentiat,  New  rork.> 

gave  itself  tongue  in  the  i-eligioue  buildings 
,of  the  Romanesqae.  Profoundly  stirred  by  the 
Cruaadea,  the  people  of  the  Seine  valley  Btnick 
out  the  more  profound  and  inspired  style  of 
building  nicknamed  Gothic,  in  which  pointed 
arch  and  beautifully  articulated  skeleton  of  piers 
and  flying  buttresses  hinted  at  but  neyer  logic- 
ally worked  out  in  the  Levant,  made  their  sud- 
den, surprising  appearance  among  a  people  but 
recently  relieved  from  the  fear  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  eod.  ' 

It  was  not  tbe  Christian  faith  alone  which  in 
an  epoch  of  persecution  found  refuge  in  the 
^  catacombs  and  rose  from  the  tombs  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  were  the 
Egyptian  temples  other  than  a  transference  of 
the  rock.bewn  tomb  to  a  dwelling  for  the  god 
built  of  enduring  stone  ?  How  strange  that  tbe 
idea  of  death  always  adheres  to  the  house  of 
God  !  Prom  the  jungles  of  Burmah,  where  the 
mighty  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat  outvie  in  splendor 
of  statuary  the  dagobas  of  Ceylon  and  the 
stupaa  of  northern  India,  the  remains  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  center  about  a  tomb  of  Gautama 
Buddha  if  it  be  only  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  teeth. 
In  Syria  and  ancient  Italy  the  underground 
dwellings  of  the  dead  suggest  to  us  the  fronts 
and  proportions  of  the  temples  which  have 
vanished  from  the  surface.  And  the  same  in- 
vincible obsession  of  the  tomb  as  the  type  at 
bottom  of  the  design  when  a  temple  is  to  be 
erected  .is  found  among  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  ?_ast  and  West,  those  who  call  themselves 
Persians  and  Indians  as  well  as  those  who  once 
took  Spain  and  were  thrust  back  again  into 
northern  Africa. 

Naturally  enough,  under  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  to-day,  and  especially  in  commu- 


nities like  ours,  where  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
tend  to  flow  together,  we  could  not  expect  a 
simple,  homogeneous  stylo  of  architecture  in  re- 
ligious buildings  any  more  than  in  non-religious. 
But  what  we  may  look  forward  to  is  greater 
freedom  from  tradition  than  ever  before,  and  a 
more  perfect  expression  in  the  building  of  the 
ideas  at  bottom  of  the  sect,  denomination,  faith, 
or  religion  to  which  the  structure  belongs.  In 
this  connection,  one  may  consider  certain  pecul- 
iar facta  very  easily  overlooked  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  house  of  God. 

The  church,  in  fact  as  well  as  according  to 
etymology,  is  an  extension  of  the  cell, — the  se- 
cret place  of  the  mysteries,  the  crypt  which 
became  the  cells.  A  Greek  temple  was  nothing 
but  a  cells  in  which  stood  the  eCGgy  of  the  god, — 
a  dark  room  which  preserved  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  tomb.  Even  down  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  holiest  part  of  cathedral  or  minster 
is  the  crypt  beneath  the  choir,  which  was  either 
an  ancient  chapel,  often  carved  from  the  rock, 
or  purposely  designed  as  a  crypt  and  tomb  for 
the  remains  of  a  saint  when  the  foundations 
were  laid. 

Then  it  is  that  succeeding  generations  build 
that  god  a  habitation,  frame  him  gradually  a 
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you  open  a  tomli  of  th<-  PbaraohB  dating  bftck 
Hovi^ral  thousand  years  before  Chriat,  and  find 
plain  evidences  of  food  and  drink  placed  by  the 
embalimHl  bodies,  a  cliariot  to  drive  in,  &  boat 
to  row  in,  flowers  to  wear,  attendant  slAves  to 
ordor  about,  that  can  only  mean  that  the  spiritB 
need  provisions  and  conveniencea.  So  the 
Cliinaiiian  burns  paper  money  and  senda  paper 
palanquins,  horses,  clothes,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  to  the  departed  spirit  for  jt«  comfort 
Hut  if  the  spit'it  becomes  a  god  he  needs  lacri- 
fices  and  the  altar's  smoke,  with  savory  meat 
roasted  for  his  delectation.  The  libations  fall 
on  the  earth  in  nicniory  of  the  old  cult  of  the 
tonib-dwutllng  god  ;  the  smoke  offerings  rise  to 
gods  who  no  longer  inhabit  the  tomb,  but  dwell 

Itut  while  the  faith  purifies  itself  and  casts 
nfF  the  grosser  ideas,  still  it  does  not  lose  all 
luCHKiry  of  the  ]>ast,  when  religion's  roots  pushed 
upward  from  the  tomb  to  flower  in  spire  and 
pinnack".  We  have  the  entire  process  in  the 
cathedral  at  Chartres,  wliere  the  first  OhriBtiao 


(St.  P»trick'«  Cathedral,  Niiw  York.  Adapttd  by  Renwitk 
fnim  a  Eurnp«Bn  modvl.  A  tcood  IlluHtrutliin  uf  tliu 
perHlHliiiiu!  uf  Ihe  nttiU'ly  Uuthlc  lu  niiietevnt  li-vfiitury 


name,  and  begin  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
them  with  other  and  pcrliaiis  more  powerful 
spirits  who  rule  the  worhl.  'Diis  prncews  of  tho 
tomb  of  a  hero,  prophet,  or  BodthKiiyur  turning 
into  a  ti'mple  miiy  be  olmervcd  in  old  Ilellaa. 
It  is  common  to  the  Middle  Ages  also,  but  the 
hero  has  usually  to  1"'  i\  miint.  It  exists  to-day 
even  outside  ihii  Church,  fur  at  I'aris  the  Inva- 
lides  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  deilication  of  a 
great  coni|U<-n)r  by  erei-tiiig  him  a  teiriple  which 
is  also  a  toirib.  All  that  it  lacks  is  a  utai!  of 
clergy  to  ci'lulir;iti>  the  Tiivftteries  of  some  impe- 
rial religion  ovit  the  bones  of  Kaint  Napoleon. 
This  origin  of  temple,  church,  and  synagogue 
in  a  sul'terraneaii  tomb  or  cave  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  exiimining  tlie  religiousedificesof 
ancient  and  modern  ])ei'plcs  :  it  will  often  give 
a  clew  to  things  which  otherwise  seem  a  puz- 
zle through  their  irrelevant  chwacter.     When 


(Old  Trinity.  Xew  Yurk.    Dedgn  br  npjatei} 


IVH/IT  DO  OUR  CHURCH  BUILDINGS  EXPRESS) 


Bai<l  to  have  taken  posseaaion  of 
certain  grottoes  sacred  under  pagan  rule  and  tlie 
crypt  represents  tliia  early  abode  of  martyra. 
while  the  splendid  church,  witli  its  old  glass  and 
maze  of  atatuary  within  and  without,  represents 
the  emergence  of  the  house  of  God  from  the 
house  of  the  dead,  the  ecclesiastic  from  the  her- 
mit, the  evolution  from  the  crude  meeting-place 
of  early  ChiiBtiana  into  a  palace  of  art  Riled  with 
magnificent  muaic  and  aerved  by  a  troop  of  ceh 
ebrantswho  in  the  gravity  of  their  demeanor,  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  chants  as  they  move  about 
the  choir  and  the  altar,  recall  the  old  theater  of 
tlie  Greeks. 

We  pasa  these  great  epocha  of  building  in  re^ 
view,  and  (when  we  do  not  lazily  assume  that  the 
question  is  answered)  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
clianging  styles  which  follow  one  another,  one 
growing  out  of  the  other,  do  really  reflect  great 
diflerencos  in  the  religious  views  of  the  prieata 
and  potentates  who  caused  them  to  be  erected,  or 
whether  in  each  case  it  waa  aome  architect  or 
group  of  architects  little  affected  by  ideaa  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  who  were  responsible  for 
these  several  variations  from  earlier  types  ?  You 
visit  Caen  and  admire  the  Abbaye  aux  Ilommcs 
and  the  Abbaye  aux  Femmea,  and  perchance 
you  summon  up  the  prudent,  valiant,  and  fierce 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  Poitou, 
and  Brittany  who  croaaed  the  Channel  and  aub- 
dtied  Great  Britain,  and  aay  to  yourself,  "This 


w  otbedral  In  PhlUdulpbbt.   Deetsn  br  Le  Bran.) 


A  MODBRM  BOIUNCSQDK  C 


lieavy  Romanesque  just  suited  those  simple,  hard- 
hitting fighters,"  Then  you  go  to  Rouen,  and  at 
sight  of  the  lacework  of 
flamboyant  Gothicall  over 
St-  Maclou,  or  the  more 
simple  and  ma jeatic  Goth- 
ic of  St  Ouen,  you  may 
imagine  a  great  change 
to  have  taken  place  in  the 
'  people  of  France  during 
the  interval  between  the 
Caen  and  the  Rouen 
churches, — say,  two  hun- 
dred years.  There  waa  a 
change,  it  is  true,  in  aecu- 
lar  matters,  a  greater  re- 
finement, doubtless,  and 
more  attention  to  letters 
and  the  arts ;  but  waa 
there  any  in  religious 
thought?  Certainly  not 
enough  to  warrant  so  bold 
a  departure  as  the  step 
from  Romanesque  to 
Gothic.  The  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place 
from  causes  quite  outside 
the  realm  of  dogma,  and 
to  have  sprung  from  some- 
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(St.  John  the  Divine.  New  York.  DealRii  b;  Hefnn  &  I.aFu 
the  archltecta'  plana.  The  cntliedra]  will  oci^upy  n  eomi 
Hudson  Klver.  When  completed,  It  will,  merely  by  reaa 
Blons,  be  one  of  the  moat  Impreasive  landmarks  of  the  O 

thing  foreign  to  tliu  cii'cl*!  of  ideas  in  whicli  tlio 
prelateaoftlie  Church  rovolvcfi.  Certainly  at  bot- 
tom there  was  an  economic  reason.  These  citii's 
had  become  wealthy  meanwhile,  and  the  people 
wished  to  lavish  their  resources  on  the  Church, 
without  any  intention  of  expressing  more  than 
a  desire  to  decorate  the  exterior  as  richly  as  thoy 
could  according  to  the  methods  then  in  use.  But 
if  this  were  all  we  would  limf  merely  an  increaae 
of  costly  materials,  not  a  marvelous  uiovoment 
in  thought  whicli  represents  the  highest  flight  of 
genius. 

Old  Trinity,  (irace.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  a  host  of  otlier  churcJies  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  an<i  Philadelphia,  testify  to  the  power 
of  Gothic  even  at  this  late  date  in  capturing  the 
preferences  of  congregations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  movement  away  from  Gothic 
nowadays,  as  if  that  stylo  of  architecture  no 
longer  satisfied  the  feelings  of  congregations. 


;e.  ThU  illustration  In  from 
indinB  site  overlooking  (he 
1  of  ItB  elevation  and  dlmen- 
■Bter  New  York.) 


Is  this  mere  reBtle§8liess, 
or  does  it  correspond  to 
some  inner  push  ?  Or  is 
it  merely  reactionfrom  the 
brainless  use  of  Gothic  like 
the  babble  of  an  empty 
bore  1  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle and  Dr.  Parkhnrst's 
new  church  are  merely 
late  and  conspicuous  ex- 
amples. At  Boston,  the 
great  innovator,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  went  back  to 
a  richer  form  of  the  Ro- 
manesque for  Trinity 
Church,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia the  able  aithitect  Le 
Brun  used  Renaissance 
ideas  for  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thed  ral,  —  dome,  square 
transepts,  engaged  Corin- 
thian columns,  a  sculp- 
tured architrave,  and  a 
classic  pediment  above  the 
porch.  The  Cathedral  of 
^t.  John  the  Divine,  in 
Xew  York  is  another  ex- 
ample of  avoidance  of 
Gothic,  a  barking  back  to 
Romanesque  in  the  spirit 
of  Richardson,  and  a  de- 
termination to  put  more 
color  into  exterior  and  in- 
terior than  was  Under- 
taken by  our  archit«CtB  of 
religions  buildings  half  a 
century  or  more  ago. 


H^HylT  DO  OUR  CHURCH  BUILDINGS  EXPRESSt 


A  greater  variety  of  church  arcliitecture  is 
apparent  nowadays.  It  is  aided  by  the  HuBBian 
and  Greek  Orthodox  temples  lately  built  in  New 
York,  their  peculiar  bulb  like  domes  suggesting 
the  turban  of  the  Turk  as  we  see  him  portrayed 
by  the  Italian  artistB  and  illustrators  of  the  Cin- 
quecento.  Russia  and  Greece,  so  long  under 
Mohamtnedao  tyranny,  have  the  turban  in  their 
architecture. 

These  are  straws  that  show  a  current  which  is 
running  toward  greater  freedom  from  conven- 
tions in  the  architecture  of  churches.  There  is 
a  uew  spirit  abroad  for  the  outward  expression 
as  there  is  for  the  limitations  within  which  faith 
was  coQfined.  Gropingly,  it  may  be,  and  fet- 
tered by  traditions  in  building  which  afEect 
architects  much  more  profoundly  than  congrega- 
tions, the  sense  of  mankind  is  beginning  to  real' 
ize  that  architecture  is  a  mode  of  expression  of 
the  human  soul,  and  should  be  articulate  and  to 
the  point.  One  of  the  few  modern  architects 
who  felt  the  need  of  expressing  something  in 
bis  designs  was  H.  H.  Richardson.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  started  the  now  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  such  empty  forms  as  we  used  to  import 
from  the  European  past,  often  without  so  much 
as  a  pretense,  to  adapt  them  to  our  times,  our 
community,  our  climate,  our  habits.  That  we 
are  in  this  epoch  of  transition  must  be  clear  from 
our  mistakes  as  well  as  our  partial  successes.  A 
new  spirit  in  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion, a  change  in  perspective  in  our  view  of  the 


IIJ1UBTRI.TINO  MODEBH  FHOORESB.  COMFOKT, 

(The  CDlleglate  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  New  York.    Deilga 


(The  Octbodox  RubsIkd  Church.  New  York.) 

divine,  and  the  fuller  understanding  of  man's  re- 
lation to  the  world  under  his  feet  and  the  world 
about  him,  must  in  time  affect  all  the  arts, — 
even  that  most  conservative 
one,  architecture.  Espe- 
cially empty  of  thought  and 
feeling  have  been  the  trans- 
fers and  modifications  to- 
ward a  fancied  simplicity 
of  which  Gothic  has  been 
the  victim  until  a  regular 
revolt  has  occurred. 

Not  for  the  first  time  by 
any  means  has  such  a  re- 
volt occurred,  as  we  recall 
at  once  when  we  think  of 
the  church  architecture  in 
Mexico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, of  which  we  have  north- 
ward-straying types  in 
Texas  and  California  ;  and 
of  our  colonial  churches, 
such  as  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
in  New  York  and  the  Old 
South  in  Boston,  the  village 
church  at  Lyme,  Conn. ; 
and  many  others  that  come 
>  LuxiTBT.  to  mind,  such  as  the  old 

br  Boben  w.  Olbaon.)      church    at   Eastcbflster, 
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bniltin  1765,  »nd  consecrated  in  1805.  These 
represent  movements  in  the  past  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  so-called  Gothic  conBtcuctioD,  Gothic 
fenestration,  statuary,  and  ornament  generally. 
But  that  style  has  always  reasserted  its  power 
over  men's  imagination,  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, may  do  so  again. 

The  new  movement  is  naturally  very  far  from 
clear-cut  and  distinct  in  its  purpose,  but  two 
features  can  be  distinguished, — one  of  which  is 
a  lighter,  gayer,  gladder  use  of  color,  possibly 
the  unconscious  rejection  of  a  happier  and  aaner 


(St.  PaurB  Churcli.  Eastchenti-r,  N.  Y.  Note  the  roseio- 
bUnce  In  belfry  and  other  features  bi  itH  conteminrary, 
"Old  Sonth,"  lit  Boston.) 

view  of  man's  r(;latiou  to  the  jiast  and  future  ;  the 
other  being  a  decided  tenduncy  toward  larger, 
costlier,  and  more  complicated  buildings  reflect- 
ing modern  comfort  and  luxury.  Observe  the 
church  built  by  Hobort  \V.  (libscn  for  the  oldest 
New  York  parish.thu  Collegiate  Dutch  Kefornied. 
on  "West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  Street. 
Here  the  site,  narrow  emmgh  for  whiit  was  needed, 
has  been  utiliKed  lor  chutvli.  cliajK'l,  and  school. 
Reminiscent  of  Holland  is  the  style  of  architec- 
ture, adapted  from  public  buildings  in  Haarlem 
and  Leyden.  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  the  rich  treatment  of  roofs  and 
walls  responds  to  a  modern  demand  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Ferbapfl  wo  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  when  one 
congregation  will  not  copy  nnotlior  as  one  irian 


copies  another  man's  coat,  but  the  architect  will 
be  asked  to  say  something  to  the  pioint  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  believers. 

If  a  review  of  present  and  past  ecclesiasticKl 
edifices  shows  a  rather  surprising  failure  to  in- 
dicate fnitlia  and  narrower  differencoB  within' 
specific  religions — nol«  the  Roman  basilica  taken 
over  by  the  early  Gliristians  ;  note  the  ByEantine 
churches  taken  over  by  the  Turks  for  mosqnea^ 
— the  fact  that  churches  are  very  generally  in* 
e:(preseive  of  ideas  relating  to  God  and  the  super- 
natural does  not  preclude  a  different  treatment- 
in  future.  The  modern  architect  has  his  ad* 
vantages  as  well  as  his  disadvantages  hf  com* 
parison  with  those  who  built  in  earliat  times. 
He  has  nieans  of  publishing  his  conceptions  nn* 
known  to  the  past ;  he  can  reach  wider  eir^leB 
of  readers,  can  explain  and  illastrate  Us  fdeM, 
and  by  means  of  pictures  and  models  extcoid  llis 
views  to  the  whole  modern  world.  The  wiou 
styles  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the-flurth 
are  at  his  command,  and  not  only  those  oC mod- 
ern times,  but  of  the  remotest  posL  ThOH  are 
bis  materials  to  pick  and  choose.  Why  ihoold 
not  some  great  composer  arise  in  this  tha  most 
ennobled  and  majestic  of  all  arts  and  voice  man- 
kind's yearning  for  another  and  a  better  world 
in  terms  of  architecture  ? 


FOREIGN   CONDUCTORS   OF  THIS   SEASON'S 

MUSIC. 


BY    LAWRENCE    OILMAN. 
<Mr.  Oilman  iaa  well-known  mnsio  critic  for  several  metropolitan  journals.) 

THE  "  star  "  conductor,  who  has  long  been  a     number  of  the  concerts  ol  the  Boston  Symphony 
conspicuous  and  essenti&l  feature  of  the     Orchestra,  will  infuse  into  the  winter's  activitieB 
foreign  concert  stage,  is  in  prospect  of  becoming     a  vivid  influence  and  personality.     In  the  i 


indispensable  to 
a!  America.  Within  the 
last  two  years  we  have 
been  permitted,  —  in 
considerable  part 
through  the  enterprise 
of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York, — 
to  observe  the  activi- 
ties of  most  of  the 
"b&ton  prima  donnas" 
of  the  old  world.  We" 
have  heard — and  seen 
— tlie  Germans,  Wein- 
gartner,  Strauss,  and 
Kegel,  the  Frenchman 
Oolonne,  the  English- 
man Wood,  and  the 
Russian  Safonov  at  the 
Philharmonic ;  and  at 
tlie  opera,  the  eminent 
and  admirable  Mottl. 
During  the  coming  sea- 
son the  Philharmonic 
Society,  persisting  in 
its  munificent  and  en- 
ergetic policy,  has  ar- 
ranged to  import  for 
the  direction  of  its  con- 
certs four  more  Eu- 
ropean conductors  of 
distinction,  hitherto 
strangers  to  America, 
— "Willem  Mengelberg, 

of  Amsterdam;  Max  Fiedler,  of  Hamburg; 
Krnst  Kunwald,  of  Frankfort ;  and  Fritz  Stein- 
bacli,  of  Cologne.  Aside  from  the  Philharmonic's 
plans,  the  season  will  be  made  exceptionably  not- 
able by  the  visit  of  M,  Vincent  d'Indy,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  younger  French  school 
of  composers,  and  of  Serge  Vasilyevich  Rach- 
maninov,  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Mos- 
cow, and  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  imagina- 
tive of  living  Russian  music- makers. 


cal  life  of  Paris  n 
occupies  a  more  con- 
spicuous and  authorita- 
tive place.  He  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  ultra- 
modern  group  of 
French  composere,  ae 
distinguished  from  the 
school  which  includes 
such  men  as  Saint- 
Saens,  Massenet,  and 
their  artistic  kinsmen. 
D'Indy,  a  pupil  and  de- 
voted adherent  of  the 
luminous  and  gentle 
C^sar  Franck,  is  as  far 
removed,  in  principle 
and  practice,  from  this 
elder  school  as  was 
Richard  "Wagner  from 
the  operatic  idols  of  his 
day.  Together  with 
such  other  representa- 
tives of  his  class  as 
Claude  Debussy,  Pierre 
de  Br^ville,  and  Paul 
Dukas,  he  is  an  experi- 
mentalist in  the  matter 
of  musical  form  and  ex- 
pression. A  musician 
of  profound  learning 
and  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, he  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  brilliant  but  vacuous  formalities 
of  Saint-Sacns,  or  the  equally  vacuous  sentimen- 
talities of  Massenet  and  his  followers.  He  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  natural  world,  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  of  keen  discrimination  and  catholic  sym- 
pathies ;  yet  his  predisposition  ia  toward  the 
austere,  rather  than  toward  that  which  is  merely 
gracious  and  immediately  appealing.  He  is  es- 
sentially an  aristocrat,  in  his  tastes  and  in  his  art, 
-yet  an  aristocrat  who  is  also  a  radical,  i 


d'Indy,  who  comes  to  America  to  direct  a     revolutionist,  in  his  methods  and   tendenciei. 
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Hen  Fritz  Stelnbach,  of  Cologne, 
one  of  tb«  Dew  Philliarmonlc  con- 
doctors.  Stelnbuch  1r  known  an 
a.  Bpec[allnt  in  the  diuhIi'  of 
Brahma. 


Mynrar  WlUem  Mengelbertc.  ot  Am- 
sterdam, the  dUtlngalahitd  Dutch 
conductor,  und  the  firatof  the  Phil- 
hBrmonicB  Soclety'H  neirleaders  tu 
HppeftT  thlH  seaMiti. 


Herr  Mai  Fiedler,  of  Hambnrc  ons 
of  the  PhllhumoDlo  Boototr^ 
new  condDctoTs.  Fl«dlei  i>  Dt- 
rectar  of  the  ConserTatorr  ot 
MuHir  at  Hamburg. 


For  him,  all  tliat  Wagner  had  acliioved  in  the 
matter  of  harmonic  novelty  and  flexiliility  of 
form  is  as  a  point  of  deiiartiire.  He  goes  even 
further  beyond  Wagner  in  such  matters  than 
Wagner  went  beyond  Gluck,  Weber,  and  his 
immediate  forerunnerB.  Compared  with  such  ;i 
work  as  d'Indy'a  IJ-flat  sympliony.  for  example, 
•  Wagner's  '■  Tristan,"  wtiich,  ;i  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  seemed  to  toiifh  the  furthest  limits  of 
musical  radicalism,  sounds  as  simple  and  t'om- 
prehensible  as  a  scoro  by  Mozart  of  Ilaydn 
would  have  sounded  beside  what  was  tiien  Wag- 
ner's most  ativenturous  aehievement. 

Since  the  appt.'arance.  thirty  years  ago,  of  his 
"  Piccolomine  "  overture  (now  the  second  part  of 
his  "  Wallenstein  "  trilogy),  d'lndy  has  composed 
industriously  in  nearly  all  the  established  musical 
forms.  There  are  orcliestral  tone-]ii>e[(is  of  frank- 
ly  impressionistic  intent,  as  -Ija  Kori-t  Enclian- 
teu,"  "  Saugefleurie,"  the  ■■  Istnr"  variations,  an 
■■Antony  and  Cleopatra"  overture  {since  dis- 
carded from  the  authorized  list  of  his  works), 
and  "The  t^ong  -i  the  Bell,"  after  Schiller, — a 
'■  symphony  "  for  solo  voices,  double  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  He  has  written,  besides,  two  operas, 
'■  Fervaal"  and  -  L'Etranger  ;  "  -The  Ride  of 
the  Cid,"  for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ; 
incidental  music  to  CatuUe  Xlendea'  -  Mcilec  ;  " 
a  cantata,  •'  Mary  Magdalene  ;  "  '■  Sur  la  Mcr,"  a 
choruB    for    female   voices;   "Clair   de    Lune," 


for  voice  and  orchestra,  after  Hugo ;  a  Bym- 
phony  for  piano  and  orchestra  "on  a  French 
mountain  air  ;  "  and  the  extraordinanly  com- 
plex, forbidding,  yet  impressive  B-flat  symphony 
performed  in  New  York  last  season  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  There  are,  besides, 
other  works  of  somewhat  less  moment, — orches- 
tral pieces,  chaniber  music,  and  some  songs. 
Since  Mi'.iH,  d'lndy  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  Schola  Cantorum  uf  Paris,  an  excel- 
lent and  influential  institution  which  he  founded 
with  Charles  lioides  and  Alexandre  Gnilmont, 


In  his  quality  as  a  musician  d'lndy  is  not  BO 
subtle  nor  so  poetic  as  Debussy  ;  he  has  not  De 
Breville's  refinement,  nor  Bukas'  wit  and  del- 
icacy, nor  (.'harpentier's  direct  and  obvious  ap- 
peal, and  he  is  less  dramatic  than  Bmnean.  But 
in  his  mastery  of  musical  structure  he  is  without 
a  superior.  Not  even  Richard  Strauss  aurpaaseB 
him  in  this  respect,  for  all  Ins  breadth  of  imag- 
ination and  progressiveuess  of  method.  His 
command  of  the  enlire  technique  of  expression, 
— harmonic,  mi'lodic.  and  orchestral, — is  nnsz- 
celled  in  modern  music  :  his  executive  power  is 
on  a  par  with  his  originality  of  thought.  His  in- 
dependence of  all  traditions  and  restrictions  not 
infrequently  results,  beyond  question,  in  musio 


FOREIGN  CONDUCTORS  OF  THIS  SEASON'S  MUSIC. 


Prof.  S.  V.  Rachmanlnov,  the  cele- 
brated Riualan  composer  and  con- 
ductor^  who  will  appear  this  season 
with   the    Russian    SymphoD)'  Or- 


'ror.VassUySsronoT,  of  Moscow,  head 
of  the  Moscow  ImperlAl  Conserve- 
torj",  who  will  conduct  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic and  Raselan  Symphony 
9ooietle8  this  winter. 


which  it  is  difficult  to  call  beautiful,  and  which 
does  not  seem,  at  first  hearing,  particularly  elo- 
quent. Butthereareother  times  when  his  method 
is  undeniably  succesBful, — when  he  achieves  a 
beauty  and  sigoificance  which  completely  justify 
whatever  extremes  he  may  have  resorted  to  to 
compass  them.  There  are  arid  places  in  his  later 
music,  passages  of  singular  ugliness,  others  of 
doubtful  effectiveness  ;  but,  throughout,  one  feels 
the  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  purposeful  intel- 
ligence,— the  informing  influence  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  original  temperaments 
id  modern  music. 


GOU  POSER. 

;ely  less  interesting  than  the 
visit  of  d'Indy  wilt  be  the  appearance,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
of  Serge  Vasiiyevich  Rachinaninov,  conductor 
of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Moscow,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  influential  forces  in  contem- 
porary  music.  Comparatively  little  of  liach- 
inauinov's  woi-k  is  known  in  America,  although 
he  has  written  <juito  abundantly  in  both  the 
larger  and  smaller  forms.  lie  was  born  at  Nov- 
gorod in  IHT.'i.  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
servatory when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  later 
studied  in  Moscow  with  the  pianist  Siloti  and 
with  his  brother  composer  Anton  Stepanovitch 
Arensky.     A  man  whose  temperament  is  both 


rich  and  impulsive,  he  is  dramatic  rather  than 
contemplative,  forthright  and  masterful  rather 
than  sensitive, — the  temperament  of  Richard 
Strauss  rather  than  of  C^sar  Pranck.  He  is 
young,  and  his  youth  is  reflected  in  his  art, — 
not  in  any  immaturity,  for  that  is  not  readily 
discoverable,  but  in  exuberance,  freshness  of 
sentiment,  and  largeness  of  endeavor.  Racb- 
maninov  has  composed  three  operas, — "  The 
Bohemians,"  "The  Avaricious  Knight"  (based 
upon  poems  by  Pushkin),  and  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini  ;  "  a  symphony  ;  a  tone-poem  for  orches- 
tra, "TheCliff  ;"  a  cantata,  "  Spring,"  for  chorus 
and  baritone;  a  "Bohemian  Caprice,"  for  or- 
chestra ;  two  piano  concertos,  two  four-hand 
suites  (one  of  which,  re-scored  for  orchestra,  will 
be  conducted  by  Rachmaninov  on  the  occasion 
of  his  appearance  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra),  a  piano  trio,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  works  for  piano,  and  numerous 
songs.  He  is  best  known  to  thoughtful  music 
lovers  in  this  country  by  his  superb  orchestral 
fantasy,  "The  Clifi,"  produced  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  for  the  flrst  time  in  Amer- 
ica, in  January,  1904, — one  of  the  most  impress- 
ive pieces  of  orchestral  scene- pain  ting  since  "Wag- 
ner, and  a  work  which  went  far  toward  justify- 
ing those  who  have  claimed  for  modern  Ruasian 
music  a  unique  and  characteristic  excellence.  It 
is  thought  that  Rftcbmaninov  may  possibly  bring 
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with  bim  to  America  a  new  work  celebrating  the 
spirit  of  awakened  aspiration  in  his  native  country. 

MENOELBEBG,    A   PERSONALITY   OF   COMMANDING 

POWER. 

Of  the  new  Philharmonic  conductors,  Willem 
Mengelberg,  of  Amsterdam,  has  aroused  perhaps 
the  keenest  interest.  Mengelberg  is  director  of 
the  celebrated  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  efficient  of  the 
younger  European  conductors.  He  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1871,  achieved  distinction  while  a 
pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  won  the 
post  of  music  director  at  Lucerne  from  seventy- 
nine  other  competitors, — a  post  wliich  he  aban- 
doned for  his  present  position  at  Amsterdam. 
He  is  said  to  be  called  upon  not  infrequently  to 
appear  before  Queen  Wilhelmiua  as  a  pianist.  A 
conductor  of  uncommon  vigor  and  breadth  of 
view,  Mengelberg  is  a  personality  of  command 
ing  power, — intellectually  robust  as  well  as  subtly 
penetrating,  and  appropriately  known  as  an  au- 
thoritative interpreter  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss,  in  the  dedication  of  whose  extraordi- 
nary score,  "  Ein  Heldenleben,"  he  may  read  his 
name. 

THREE    NEW    CONDUCTORS    PROM    GERMANY. 

Fritz  Steinbach,  who  will  also  be  new  to  Phil- 
harmonic audiences,  is  conductor  of  the  Giirzo- 
nich  concerts  at  Cologne  and  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  there.  Steinbach  was 
born  in  Griinsfeld,  Baden,  in  1855.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
von  Lachner  in  Karlsruhe  and  of  Nottebohm  in 
Vienna.  He  taught  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion in  the  Raff  Conservatory  at  Frankfort 
(where  our  most  eminent  American  composer, 
Edward  MacDowell,  learned  the  technique  of  his 
art),  and  in  1886  followed  Hans  von  Billow  as 
conductor  of  the  famous  Meiningen  Orchestra,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1902.  He  has  the  im- 
pressive title  of  Generalmusik-direktor  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  is  known  as  a  specialist 
in  the  music  of  Brahms,  and  has  composed  and 
published  a  septet,  a  'cello  sonata,  and  songs. 
Steinbach  is  a  conductor  of  finesse  and  judg- 
ment, of  ripe  feeling  and  balanced  intelligence. 
He  lias  made  numerous  successful  concert 
tours  in  Germany,  and  is  especially  popular  in 
Berlin. 

Max  Fiedler,  another  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  new  importations,  is  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Hamburg.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  was  known 
as  a  pianist  before  he  became  a  conductor.  He 
has  been  prominent  as  an  orchestral  leader  since 


1894,  and  is  now  much  in  demand  in  Europe 
a  <^b4ton  prima  donna.''  He  has  appeared  with 
success  in  musical  capitals  of  such  varied  tradi- 
tions as  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid,  impressing 
audiences  with  his  alertness,  intensity,  and  con- 
trol. He  has  published  a  piano  quintet,  and  has 
composed  a  symphony  and  a  quartet  for  strings. 
Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald,  the  fourth  of  the  new 
Philharmonic  conductors,  who  in  personal  ap- 
pearance suggests  the  popular  tenor  of  tradition 
rather  than  the  master  of  orchestral  forces,  made 
himself  known  by  his  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Wagner  music  dramas  in  Spain. 
Kunwald  is  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  foreign 
conductors  who  will  court  the  favor  of  Amer- 
ican audiences  this  winter.  He  was  for  a  time 
director  of  the  opera  in  Frankfort  and  Berlin, 
but  since  1903  has  given  his  entire  attention  to 
concert  work. 

VASSILY   SAFONOV*S   THIRD   VISIT   TO   NIW   TOBK. 

In  addition  to  its  four  new  conductors,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  has  reengaged  Vassily 
Safonov,  of  Moscow,  who  will  make  his  appear- 
ance at  three  of  the  concerts  of  the  Society, — 

two  of  the  regular  series  and  an  extra  one, 

and  who  will  also  take  some  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society.  Safonov 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  dominant 
figures  of  the  past  two  musical  seasons  in  New 
York.  No  conductor  who  has  appeared  before 
a  concert  orchestra  in  America  since  the  death 
of  the  unforgettable  Seidl  has  made  a  more  im- 
mediate and  profound  impression.  A  man  of 
uncommon  personal  force,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  dramatic,  and  authoritative  of  living 
conductors,  and  his  return  is  an  event  of  the 
first  importance. 

Felix  Weingartner,  of  Munich,  who  plays 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  the  moderns  magnificently, 
and  Beethoven  like  a  prophet,  is  also  to  make 
his  third  American  visit  this  season.  Wein- 
gartner will  be  recalled  as  having  made,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  American  appearance 
two  years  ago,  hardly  less  of  a  sensation  than 
the  masterful  Safonov.  Gaunt,  grave,  military 
in  his  personality  and  bearing,  his  artistic  con- 
stitution is  curiously  divided,  curiously  illusive. 
He  is  reserved,  yet  intensely  dramatic ;  conti- 
nent and  reposeful,  yet  irresistibly  compelling. 
His  beat  is  severe,  precise,  angular,  yet  elec- 
trically communicative, — ^he  is,  in  brief,  a  con- 
ductor of  unique  individuality,  character,  and 
insight.  He  will  appear  in  January  and  Febm- 
ary  in  a  special  series  of  concerts  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  when  we  shall  again 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  singularly 
reticent  yet  moving  art. 


THE   NEW    KING   OF   NORWAY. 


BY  HROLF  WISBY. 
(Formerly  naval  cadet  and  meaamate  of  the  King  in  the  Danish  royal  navy.) 


ONCE  more  tlie  ancient  throne  of  Norway  in 
the  Drontheim  Cathedral,  vacant  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  will  hold  a  sovereign. 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  haa  accepted  the 
Storthing's  proffer  of  the  crown,  the  approval 
by  popular  vote  took  place  on  November  12  and 
13,  and  the  coronation  will  probably  be  cele- 
brated on  New  Year's  Day,  1906. 

Who  is  this  man  Charles,  what  can  he  do,  and 
why  was  he  chosen  by  a  parliament  which  has 
always  shown  republican  tendencies? 

Prince  Charles  is  a  young  man  of  thirty-three 
summers,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  of  a  very  easy-going,  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  He  is  by  nature  well  fitted  to 
rule  over  the  stubborn  Norsemen,  who  do  not 
mind  the  harness  bo  long  as  they  don't  feel  the 
whip.  The  very  thing  that  is  going  to  make 
Charles  popular  in  Norway  before  he  shows  his 
face  there  is  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  typical  "  sailor 
prince,"  is  considered  a  proper  and  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  viking  spirit  of 
feudal  Norway  and  her  present  ■  day  peaceful 
love  of  the  sea.  Another  circumstance  in  favor 
of  Charles  is  that  he  understands  the  language 
of  the  Norwegian  people,  and  their  traditions 
and  history  are  part  of  those  of  his  own  country, 
Denmark,  under  the  dominion  of  which  Norway 
remained  for  four  centuries.  {;harles  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  whom 
he  strongly  resembles,  and  this  also  counts  in  his 
favor,  for  the  crown  prince  is  a  scion  of  the 
House  of  Son  derburg-G  luck  burg,  whereas  the 
crown  princess  is  a  daughter  of  the  Bernadotte, 
KingCarlXV.  of  Sweden, — and  the  Bernadottes 
were  never  popular  in  Norway. 

Charles  married,  about  a  decade  ago,  the  aecou'l 
and  favorite  daughter  of  the  King  of  England, 
the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra,  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love  at  the  Danish  court.  Through  this 
marriage  he  brings  with  him  to  the  Norae  peo- 
ple a  practical  guarantee  that  the  enormous  Nor- 
wegian coastline  will  never  lack  the  protection 
of  the  British  fleet  in  time  of  trouble.  Strategic- 
ally considered,  Charles  is  a  very  important  ac- 
(|uisition  for  Norway.  Diplomatically,  his  family 
relationship  with  foreign  courts  is  a  political 
asset  by  which  Norway  is  destined  to  benefit  in 
more  ways  than  one.     Here  is  the  family  roster 


of  Prince  Charles,  the  future  King  Haakon  VII, 

of  Norway  : 

Fsther  nnd  mother. .  .Crown  prince  and  crown  princeat  of 
Denmark. 

Grandfather King  Chrlstiaa  of  Denmark, 

L'nclea King   of   EEgland,  King   of   Qreoce, 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  Prince  WkI- 
demar  of  Denmark, 

Annla Queen  of  England,  Empreag-Dowwer 

of  Rouia.  Qneea  of  Qreece,  Prln- 
cesa  Marie  d'Orleans. 

Cooslns Ciarof  RUBBla.  PiiDceotWales.'Priace 

George  of  Greece,  Prince  Aage  of 
Denmark. 

Rrothera-in-law Prince    Frederick    of    SchaombnTg- 

Lippe  (Germanr).  Prince  Charles  ot 
Sweden. 

Brothera  and  slaters.  .Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  heir- 
apparent;  the  princes  Harald  and 
Gnstav  of  Denmark,  the  princease* 
Ingeborg,  Thyra,  and  Dagmar. 

It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the  first  child 
in  the  family  of  the  Danish  crown  prince,  and 
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the  first  child  in  Kinfr  Edward's  family,  to  wear 
the  scepter  as  sovereign,  is  a  second,  und  not  a 
first,  child,  and  owe  their  success  both  to  the  same 
fortunate  accident— nam oly,  Norway's  breach 
with  Sweden.  King  Edward's  elder  daughter, 
Victoria,  will  never  be  penriitted  to  marry  on 
account  of  chronic  pliysical  defects,  and  his  only 
living  son,  the  Trinee  of  Wales,  will,  of  course, 
never  wear  the  British  crown  so  long  as  Edward 
is  alive,  so  Edward's  only  chance  of  witnessing 
tlie  crowning  of  a  child  of  his  will  be  the  coro- 
nation of  his  favorite,  Maud,  as  Queen  of  Nor- 
way. And  this  will  cement  the  friendship  of 
Norway  and  England,  already  strong  in  com- 
merce, as  nothing  else  will.  The  ofiicial  titles 
of  bride  and  groom  will  be  as  follows  in  Nor- 

Kong  Haakon  den  Syvendc  af  Norge  <King 
Haakon  the  Seventh  of  Norway). 

Dronning  Mauil  af  Norge  og  Prinsesse  a( 
Storhrittanien  og  Irland  {Queen  Maud  of  Norway 
and  Princess  of  Gront  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Charles  loses  his  baptismal  name  and  his  he- 
reditary title  as  a  Prince  of  Denmark,  whereas 
Maud  retains  both,  and  gets  a  quecnship  in  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  eiTei-t  of  an  old  court  ordi- 
nance in  England,  which  preserilies  that  a  prin- 
cess of  Great  Britain  and  Irclam!  in  marrying 
sliall  have  the  right  to  Jip[jend  this  most  envied 
of  all  Englisli  feminine  tittles  to  whatever  namr 
or  title  she  may  receive  by  marriage. 

The  Quceii-tn-be  of  Norway  is  a  pi-etty,  stately 
girl,  who  seems  to  he  quite  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band, though  it  was  said  before  her  marriage 
that  she  was  in  love  with  a  British  noble  who 
did  not  rank  high  enough  to  marry  her.  She 
has  been  renred  almost  exclusively  in  the  atmos- 


phere of  court  lite,  and  talces 
only  a  perfunctory  interest  in 
the  outdoor  life  which  her 
husband  has  made  hie  by 
preference.  Very  likely  the 
fresh  breezes  of  Norway  will 
have  a  salubrious  effect  on 
Princess  Maud.  They  may 
tend  to  make  her  more  of  a 
real  human  being  and  less  of 
a  court  personage.  The  con- 
pie  have  a  two-ye&r-old  son, 
Alexander,  who  will  be  the 
crown  prince  of  Norway,  and 
who  as  King  will  probably 
wear  the  title  of  Har&ld  IV,, 
as  the  Haralds  and  the  Haa- 
kons,  it  has  been  decided, 
will  hereafter  alternate  on 
Norway's  court  roster. 

Besides  hislove  formatters 
nautical,  Charles  shows  a  lively  interest  in  horse> 
racing,  as  the  sport  is  conducted  in  England. 
Hunting  to  houndsis  his  favorite  recreation  "on 
land,"  though  lie  is  but  a  fair  rider  himself.  As  a 
"  sailor  prince,"  he  stands  higher  than  any  prince 
of  royal  blood  of  his  age.  He  is  not  only  "  well 
posted,"  like  the  Prince  of  'Wales,  but  in  practical 
seamanship  he  is  easily  the  equal  of  his  nncl^ 


THK  FKineEU  CIIAltl.Ra  Of    DEN1I4RK,    'A 

(Tci  the  left  \t  CliarlcJi,  l^m«n  Prince  at 
Min  i>r  King  Christian.    Tn  the  right  li  fail  H 
lilli»rle«,  KInB-olwt  i>!  Norway  as  Haakim  VIL), 
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Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg,  both  his  seniors.  Charles  can 
command  any  kind  of  naval  craft  from  torpedo 
boat  to  battleship,  and  lead  it  in  actual  battle. 
He  will,  probably,  endeavor  to  make  Norway*8 
fleet  more  powerful  in  the  number  of  very  eflB- 
cient  small  battleships  she  already  has. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  n)ake  the  prince's  ac- 
quaintance when  he  was  an  apprentice  in  the 
Danish  navy.  I  was  a  midshipman  at  the  time, 
and  just  one  notch  higher  rank.  We  were 
thrown  a  good  deal  together  on  various  ships, 
and  I  believe  it  is  this  rough-and-ready  training 
in  seamanship  at  an  early  age  which  contributed 
strongly  toward  making  a  man  out'of  the  prince, 
who  as  a  boy  was  very  much  like  what  middies 
call  a  <•  piece  of  court  furniture." 

There  were  seven  apprentices  in  the  mess  to 
which  the  prince  belonged  on  shipboard,  and  of 
which  I  was  the  eighth  and  mess- master.  We 
all  called  him  by  his  first  name, — that  is,  Karl  in 
Danisli, — and  he  had  to  eat  the  same  <'  grub  " 
and  stand  the  same  hardships  as  all  the  other 
apprentices.  He  was  allowed  to  have  no  ad- 
vantages or  '< extras'*  over  and  above  his  com- 
rades, and  though  everybody  knew  him  to  be  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  no  deference  whatever  was 
paid  him  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
<*  hazed  "  and  made  miserable  in  good,  old  mid- 
shipman style.  He  took  his  medicine  bravely 
enough,  though  there  were  times  when,  by  his 
looks,  he  must  have  wished  for  '<home  and 
mother,"  or  that  he  was  ashore,  where  he,  as  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  would  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand a  salute  from  any  man  and  any  officer  in 
the  fleet ! 

On  board  ship  he  had  to  mend  his  own  clothes, 
darn  his  socks,  sew  on  buttons,  and  keep  his 
weapons  and  accoutrements  in  order.  He  slept 
in  a  regulation  sailor  hammock,  with  his  clothes, 
rolled  up  under  his  head,  for  a  pillow,  without 
a  nightshirt,  and  wearing  only  a  sailor^s  woolen 
striped  undershirt,  and  bundled  up  in  a  woolen 
blanket,  sometimes  with  his  sea-boots  dangling 
by  the  hammock  rope.  As  an  apprentice,  one 
of  his  duties  in  cleaning  ship  early  at  dawn  was 
to  pass  buckets  of  salt  water  and  go  over  the 
quarter-deck  with  a  sage-broom.  When  polish- 
ing would  begin  he  was  assigned  to  the  big  bin- 
nacle lantern  on  the  bridge,  inside  which  the 
compass  is.  He  became  quite  an  expert  at  pol- 
ishing, and  used  to  make  that  brass  binnacle 
flash  like  silver  mail.  He  could  never  quite  get 
used  to  chewing  tobacco,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  apprentice  is  qne  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues ;  and  whenever  he  was  seasick,  which  often 
happened,  he  used  to  sit  in  the  gangway  on  a 
bucket  and  chew  rye  bread. 


This  elose  intimacy  with  boys  of  his  own  age, 
and  subsequently,  when  he  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman and  cadet,  his  contact  with  manly  naval 
men  and  real  human  conditions  of  life,  are  the 
factors  which  eventually  made  out  of  this  boy, — 
who  was  originally  little  more  than  a  '^  court 
kid," — one  of  the  most  real  and  natural  of  living 
royal  princes.  It  opened  his  eyes  to  the  forces 
and  exigencies  that  govern  real  life.  It  substi- 
tuted within  him  for  the  lassitude  of  the  courtier 
the  ambition  of  the  healthy  young  man  of  action. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Charles  brings  with  him 
this  heritage  of  a  sound  education  in  real  life,  for 
otherwise  he  would  never  understand  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Norwegian  people,  otherwise  he 
could  not  hope  to  ever  impersonate  the  great 
Norwegian  uplift. 

The  first  thing  he  may  be  expected  to  do  is  to 
develop  Norwegian  shipping  and  maritime  trade. 
Norway  has  always  sighed  for  separate  consular 
officers  from  those  of  Sweden.  Now  she  will 
be  given  her  own  consuls.  There  will  be  more 
of  them  than  before,  and  they  will  be  better 
equipped  to  develop  the  export  of  Norwegian 
products.  Norway's  maritime  fleet  now  num- 
bers 7,203  vessels,  with  1,443,308  total  tonnage, 
and  her  exports  to  England  are  in  excess  of 
79,000,000  kroner  ;  to  Germany,  about  25,000,- 
000  kroner ;  and  to  Sweden  and  The  Nether- 
lands, about  15,000,000  kroner  each.  Those  are 
the  chief  markets,  and  by  encouraging  shipping 
and  the  home  industries,  Charles  could  easily 
extend  the  exports  still  further. 

There  is  money  enough  in  Norway  to  engineer 
the  big  uplift  which  is  looked  forward  to  after 
Charles'  coronation.  There  are  not  only  two 
government  banks^  with  a  joint  capital  of  173,- 
000,000  kroner  (a  kroner  is  worth  about  27 
American  cents),  but  also  7  7  private  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  98,536,405  kroner  ;  and 
no  less  than  434  saving-banks,  with  349,078,243 
kroner  divided  between  742,912  depositors.  For 
a  nation  with  oiily  2,240,000  population,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  124,130  square  miles,  mostly 
waste  land,  this  is  a  tolerably  creditablp  showing. 

The  chief  employments  are  agriculture  and 
domestic  work.  Think  of  what  this  means,  as 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation  ! 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  unproductive  by  75 
per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  22  per  cent,  is  forest. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  far-seeing  king  to  turn 
the  manifold  water-power  of  the  waste  lands  to 
industrial  uses,  and  partly  by  tree-planting  and 
partly  by  irrigation  endeavor  to  reclaim  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  No  less  than  73  per  cent,  of 
the  26,330  square  miles  of  woodland  in  Norway 
is  under  pine  trees,  and  the  facilities  for  eco- 
nomic lumbering  are  so  excellent  that  even  un- 
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der  the  adverse  conditions  le&ding  np  to  tbe 
present  the  lumber  exports  are  a  round  63,000,- 
000  kroner  in  value  annually.  Here  is  a  great 
work  to  be  done  in  a  large  way. 

In  the  mining  industry  Norway,  which  ia 
nearly  all  rock,  lias  made  only  a  faint  attempt 
to  extract  the  treasures  that  are  Burely  slumber- 
ing within  her  granite  womb.  Only  about  7,000,- 
000  kroner  in  value  is  mined  annually  in  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  ore,  divided  among  30  mining 
plants  employing  only  ZJilh  workers,  and  B 
smelting  furnaces  with  2H0  hands.  "Were  the 
work  of  properly  prospecting  the  country  done 
in  a  systematic  way  by  government  esperts,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Norway  might  be  her  chief 
resource,  for  the  oro  and  the  rock  formation  is 
the  same  as  in  Sweden,  where  rich  finds  and 
diggings  are  quite  common.  Hero  is  another 
chance  for  Haakon  VII. 

Next  to  lumbering,  Norway's  cliief  revenue  is 
from  the  fisheries,  which  wt  about  2it,ri00,000 
kroner  annually  ;  and  counting  in  the  whale, 
walrus,  and  seal  fishing  in  the  polar  regions,  an- 
other 8,000,000  kroner  is  to  be  added.  The  cod 
comes  iifst,  with  about  13,000,000  kroner  value; 
the  herring  next,  with  K,000,000  kroner  ;  but  no 
genuine  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
canning  industry,  as  such,  in  Norway.  Only 
.100,000  kroner  worth  of  lobsters  am  taken,  and 
less  than  J.ooo.iioo  kroner  value  in  trout  and 
sahnon  annually,  thougli  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  take  twice  or  thrice  this  number  if  can- 
neries were  established  at  oppoi'tttnc  points  on 


the  coast  and  the  business  of  exporting  (he  fish 
was  pat  in  system.  Proper  goTemment  BDpport 
and  guidance  here  would  develop  a  new  national 
industry.  Qaps  like  these, — unutilized  resources, 
neglected  opportunities, — are  everywhere  met 
with  in  Norway,  which  hitherto  has  been  charac- 
teristic for  lack  of  enterprise.  That  the  Norwe- 
gians, who  will  and  can  accomplish  results,  are 
well  worth  while  this  country  can  testify,  as 
they  are  usually  found  to  emigrate  here,  where 
they  become,  in  an  amazingly  rfiort  time,  wealth- 
ier per  cnpilii  than  all  other  emigrants. 

It  will,  probably,  be  part  of  Charies'  plans  to 
open  up  Norway  for  her  own  sons  first  of  all. 
and  to  provi:>e  inducements  for  the  ablest  sons 
and  the  most  needed  effort,  so  that  whatever  en- 
terprise may  remain  in  Norwegian  brains  will 
be  spent,  not  in  developing  our  vast  Northwest 
here,  but  in  promoting  the  great  uplift  in  Nor- 
way.— and  this. is  his  princely. dream. 

Will  ho  do  what  he  sets  out  to  do  ?  In  how 
far  are  we  justified  in  expecting  results  from  a 
people  whose  national  initiative  has  been  sub- 
jugated to  harness  for  more  than  five  centuries  ? 
Has  it  all  been  killed,  or  has  it  been  lamed 
merely,  or  if  so  what  does  it  amount  to  as  a  real 
working  force?  Or  is  it  possible  that  this  in- 
activity is  just  pent-up  initiative. — a  go-ahead 
j)owcr  that  will  overthrow  all  obstacles,  and  may 
now  bo  expected  to  flood  the  land  like  a  raging 
torrent  of  enterprise  and  activity  ?  In  that  event, 
Norway  will  again  see  greatness,-— a  greatness  of 
internal  prosperity. 


n  KtiKltKriHlabich  (BcrUn). 


B.  and  If  ron  do  not  dcaaoA  taa  aiWk  poekat 


THE  LEAVEN  AND  THE  LOAF. 


AN    ADDRESS    ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    THE    CELEBRATION    OF 
THE  ONE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ING OF  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY, 

OCTOBER    15,   2050,  A.D. 


Being  a  Discourse  by  the  Hon.  EMEVIG  LAEDERAUQS  on  the  State  Philosophy  and 

Ideals  of  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  with  Reference  to  Some  of  the  Events  of 

His  Two  Administrations  of  1905  to  1909  and  1917  to  1921. 


REPORTED  BY  ROBERT  J,  THOMPSON, 


"Where  the  state  has  bestowed  education  the  man  who  accepts  it  most  be  content  to  accept  it  merely  as  a 
charity  unless  he  returns  it  to  the  state  in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship."— T.  R. 


Ladies   and    gentlemen,  professors   and  stu- 
dents  IN   FELLOWSHIP  : 

1  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  the  acknowl. 
edgments  due  for  the  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege extended  me  in  the  request  to  address  you 
on  this  signal  and  historic  occasion.  It  is  such  a 
distinction  in  a  man's  life  as  comes  but  rarely  ; 
and  in  thanking  the  committee,  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  my  discourse  may  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  justify  its  presentation. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  first  to  the  subject  of 
our  alma  mater^  this  noble  institution  of  learning, 
reared  here  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  to  the 
honor  of  a  man  whose  memory  shall  remain  for 
all  time,  and  imperishable,  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
reared  here  in  this  splendid  city  by  a  people 
which  learned  through  his  philosophy  of  public 
and  private  life  the  duties,  virtues,  and  benefits 
of  true  citizenship. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1950,  that 
the  government  board  of  architecture  approved 
the  designs  and  turned  the  first  earth  from 
whence  sprung  these  magnificent  buildings. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  a  year  has  not 
gone  by  without  the  completion  of  some  splendid 
and  impressive  structure. 

Rising  over  us  to  meet  the  sun,  in  grandeur 
unsurpassed,  is  Washington  Auditorium,  tlie 
central  setting  of  the  picture.  On  beautiful 
avenues,  leading  star-like  from  this  focal  struc- 
ture, we  have  in  these  palaces  of  education,  ded- 
icated to  the  Presidents  of  the  republic,  an  in- 
spiring array  of  the  genius  and  handiwork  of 
the  builders  and  artists.  And  more  than  builder 
and  artist  could  give,  we  have  for  all  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  a  visible  record,  a  tangible 
history,  of  our  country.  Chapters  in  stone  of  the 
life  of  a  nation. 

But  this  is  exoteric. — the  dress,  the  frame,  the 


mounting,  of  the  picture.  What  of  the  heart, 
the  scope,  the  thing  itself  ? 

Drawn  here  from  the  whole  earth  are  the 
world's  masters  in  all  lines  of  human  research. 
Thirty-eight  thousand  students  are  enrolled  on 
the  institution  books, — the  School  of  Science 
and  Invention  alone  claiming  over  nineteen  thou- 
sand. I  dare  not  enumerate  the  pathways  of 
intellectual  and  applied  activities  open  here  and 
inviting  the  efforts  of  the  student.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  great  Museum  of  Evolu- 
tion as  a  material  illustration  of  the  intent  and 
possibilities  of  this  wonderful  city  of  education. 
In  this  museum  is  found,  so  far  as  the  earth  af- 
.fords  and  the  inquiring  mind  of  man  has  dis- 
covered, a  complete  collection  in  preserved  or 
reconstructed  form,  types  of  all  the  genus,  species, 
and  families  of  life  known  to  have  existed  on 
the  earth,  placed  in  environments  reproduced 
to  nature,  as  nearly  as  possible, — a  panorama  of 
the  vast,  unrecorded  waste, — the  humanam  eon- 
dere  gentem  preceding  the  present  state  of  human 
consciousness.  And  carried  up  through  the 
conscious  life  of  man,  the  few  thousand  years 
since  his  emergence  from  the  long  Stone  Age, 
is  the  visible  record  of  the  mighty  struggle. 
Nor  does  it  stop  here.  As  the  past  has  been 
studied,  classified,  and  laid  before  the  student, 
so  also  do  we  find,  resulting  from  the  reputation- 
immolating  efforts  of  those  courageous  scientists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  clear  and  un- 
mistakable glimpses  into  future  states  of  spirit 
consciousness  obtained  through  experimental  psy- 
chology, psychic  research,  and  investigations  in 
radio-active  chemistry.  An  unending  vista  of 
opportunity  for  research  is  placed  before  us,  mak- 
ing the  department  a  picture  of  life, — a  museum 
of  evolution  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

So  with  our  great  school.     In  all  its  depart- 
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xiyf'.iiXM,  knowlo'l^rj  and  training  are  acquire'l. 
with  the  view  of  extendi in^  and  widenin;^  the 
conHciousness  of  man,  that  the  limits  of  progress, 
intelleetiiai  and  material,  mav  be  stil!  further  re- 
moved. 

Hut  otiiers  after  me  will  di.scour.se  ^-n  the  vari- 
OU8  featur«-H  and  dej^artments  of  ti.i.s  institution. 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  which  we  commemorate  to-day. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  Ktejm  leading  up  to  and 
causing  its  lordly  endowment. 

f5i8f),0(X),fXK)-COXSCIEXCK-MOXEY    KXnOWMENT. 

Thfj  cry  of  *' tainted  money,'*  as  a  moral  re- 
buke to  those  daring  men  of  tlie  early  part  of 
tlie  century  who,  through  fon-tlifniglit,  immense 
commercial  genius,  mon<'ygre<.'d,  and  avaricious 
cunning,  liad  gained  a  large  jjortion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  land,  was  first  raised  iu  the  year  lOOo. 
This  cry  camo  from  the  conservative,  religiotis 
element  of  tliat  day, — a  class  that  prospered  in 
large  degree  on  the  benefactions  and  tributes, 
as  would  seem  to  us,  ironically  contributed  to 
their  support  hy  the  so-called  money  class  of 
the  p(»rio(l. 

Ti-ue  public  sentiment  sleeps  in  times  of  great 
activity  and  prosperity.  Its  slumbers  are  soothed 
by  the  clink  of  gold.  Tn  the  trcjmendous  strug- 
gl(5  of  forccjful  men  for  w<3altli  in  the  closing 
d(icade  of  the  last  century,  and  the  opening  years 
of  the  i>re8e.nt,  the  scjuare,  upright,  honest  man 
was  pretty  much  submerged  in  tlie  combat.  Fur- 
tliermore,  it  was  found  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  thtj  higlKsr  intellectual  virtues  and 
pathways  man  must  ever  follow  in  the  pursuit 
of  haj)pineHs  was  infinitely  retarded.  The  ideals 
of  the  country  ])ecame  altogether  economic.  The 
great  lights  and  examples  for  the  emulation  of 
tlie  youth  of  the  land  were  the  Morgans,  Kocke- 
f(?ll(5r8,  (dates',  Vanderbilts,  Leiters,  and  so  on, 
— the  "  mon(^y-makers." 

Moral  and  intellectual  virtues  would  buy  no 
bread,  nor  m<»at,  nor  coal.  From  Sc^nator  down 
through  all  the  stages  of  public  life,  as  well  as 
in  commercial  fields,  the  need  of  money  became 
not  only  a  iiumia,  but  a  reality.  As  the  vast 
])ulk  of  w(»alth  produced  by  the  people  flowed 
with  tmdeviating  and  exas])eniting  certainty  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  aln^ady  possessed  it  in 
great  (piantities,  there  was  little  for  the  masses, 
little  but  the  wastage,  or  what  was  spilled  from 
the  tills  of  the  rich. 

The  cry  of  "tainted  money"  arose. 

The  sentiment  of  the  populace  awoke. 

( ■unning  ami  grt'cd  b»»canu^  crimes  in  the  eyes 
of  decent  ]>(M)ple.  Men  who  possessed  wealth  in 
the  multi -millions  were  looked  upon  as  scoun- 


drels, robliers.  and  grafters  on  the  honest  toil  of 

thf*  ho[>eless  workers. 

What  was  the  result  ? 

Human  nature  will  alwavs  l-e  the  same.  Man 
cannot  live  without  the  respect  of  his  fellows, — 
de.serving  or  not,  he  must  have  it. 

The  thi»*:.  to  hide  his  crime  from  those  whose 
respect  he  craves,  quicker  even  than  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  will  destroy 
his  loot. — cast  it  from  him  as  an  unclean  thing:. 

The  names  of  the  evil  and  idle  rich  were  writ- 
ten on  walls  in  public  places. — burned  into  stone 
pavements  by  acid,  —  painted  on  rocks  in  the 
mountains, — singed  in  the  park  lawns  hy  fire. 

A  new  and  terrible  revival  of  the  Greek  pun- 
ishment of  ostracism  was  spontaneously  and  uni- 
versally inauguratetl  by  the  decent  and  conserv- 
ative people  of  the  time. 

Individual  wealth,  beyond  a  liberal  competence 
and  reward  for  great  effort  and  ability,  became 
a  curse  and  a  burden.  It  resulted  in  a  moral 
and  social  isolation  for  the  possessor, — a  civic 
leprosy,  which  made  him  hated  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows.  Clearly,  it  could  not  belong  to  the 
holder,  as  it  represented  short  measure  to  some 
fellow  human  being, — to  other  members, — and, 
above  all,  to  the  workers  of  the  social  body. 

I  will  here  read  that  famous  anonymous  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
dated  New  York  City,  July  27,  1947  : 

To  Hon.  James  A.  Fowle,  Secretary  of  tke  Treasury^ 
Washtngtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : — During  the  past  year,  and 
through  secret  measures,  the  writer  has  gradually  con- 
verted into  gold  coin, — to  the  value  of  forty  million  dol- 
lars,— stocks,  Ijonds,  and  other  property,  and  through 
like  unknown  agencies  this  money  has  to-day  been 
Khippcd  to  you.  It  is  returned  iu  this  manner,  not  to 
the  individuals  who  created  it, — that  would  be  impos- 
sible,— but,  as  nearly  as  may  be  for  the  writer  to  make 
restitution,  it  is  given  freely  back  to  the  GoYemment 
for  their  benefit. 

The  earth  and  the  fruitage  thereof  are  for  the  human 
family,  for  its  sustenance,  and  for  its  comfort.  Obvi- 
ously, being  the  unique  source  of  all  life,  it  owes  every 
man  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work,  a  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  see  by  any  process  of  fair  thinking 
that  it  owes  even  so  much  as  a  breath  of  air  to  him 
who  is  able  and  will  not  work.  Through  canning  and 
monstrous  advantage  of  the  i)eople,  invited  by  laws 
which  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  industrial  advance- 
ment of  the  country,  taken  by  our  forefathers,  great 
masses  of  wealth,  the  wages  of  the  thought,  toil,  and 
tears  of  the  workers,  have  l>een  slowly  gathered  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Neither  they  nor  their  deacendahts, 
for  generations  to  come,  can  eat  it,  drink  ity  travel  it^  or 
take  it  with  them  from  the  earth. 

The  expression  of  a  deep  and  general  principle  is  cer- 
tain to  affect  the  destiny  of  man.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  there  was  given  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which, 
though  living  to-day  and  still  more  vital  than  ever,  was 
in  large  degree  responsible  for  the  unfair  prsvalenoe 
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over  those  who  followed  It,  gained  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  follow  it,  but  did  not : 

"As  yon  would  that  others  would  do  unto  you  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

The  reviyal  of  this  rule  of  human  association  under 
the  present-day  philosophy  and  sociological  standard  of 
a  square  deal  for  every  man  has  brought  us  to  the  reli- 
gion of  human  duty, — ^the  religion  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
who  loved  not  God,  but  man. 

Therefore,  and  without  recourse,  the  forty  million 
dollars  sent  to  you  to-day  is  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  absolutely  and  unequivocally.  One  re- 
quest, but  not  demand,  is  made,  which  is,  that  it  be  ap- 
propriated by  Ck>ngnres8  toward  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a  national  university,  to  be  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  and  honor  of  that  illustrious  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  President, — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ab  you  know,  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
letter  carried  the  secret  of  his  identity  to  the 
grave.  But  less  than  ten  years  followed  its 
publication,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money,  before 
the  university  had  been  endowed  from  like 
source  in  the  stupendous  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  million  dollars. 

Thus  did  the  people  come  again  into  their  own, 
in  a  measure, — and  largely,  if  not  directly, 
through  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
over* rich  by  the  sentiments  and  ideals  of  human 
and  sociological  duty  diffused  by  him  in  whose 
honor  this  university  is  named. 

A  people's,  not  a  party's  president. 

I  will  now  refer  to,  as  succinctly  as  I  may, 
the  events  of  historical  significance  of  the  period 
of  the  two  administrations  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt,— that  is,  of  1905-09  and  1917-21.  It  should 
be  understood  that  while  Roosevelt  was  the  nom- 
inee and  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  was  less  a  party  President  than  any 
man  elected  to  that  position  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  with  the  one  exception  of  George 
Washiugton. 

.  On  the  assassination  of  William  McKinley,  in 
1901,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  at  that  time  Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeeded  to  the  office  and  filled  the  unex- 
pired term  of  nearly  four  years.  He  endeavored 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  policy  and  plans  of 
McKinley,  and  did  so.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency,  and  had  there  not  been  a  mis- 
understanding in  the  Southern  States  regarding 
his  position  on  the  negro  question,  he  would 
doubtless  have  received  the  entire  vote  of  the 
Electoral  College.  As  it  was,  the  vote  cast  for 
him  was  unprecedented.  He  immediately  an- 
nounced on  his  election  that  he  would,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
— which  pledge,  though  much  against  the  will 
of  the  people,  he  held  inviolate.  He  retired 
from  official  life  March  4,  1909,  and  during  the 


summer  of  that  year  spent  four  months  in  a  tour 
of  the  world. 

Returning  to  America,  Roosevelt  became,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1910,  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  retained  this  connection 
for  nearly  eight  years,  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  the  construction  of  those  great  philosophical 
works  on  citizenship,  government,  history,  and 
law  which  have  since  become  the  ideals  of  peo- 
ple's governments  throughout  the  world. 

reelection    of    ROOSEVELT    IN    1917. 

In  1917,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  occupied  the  remarkable  position  of 
being  elected  President  of  the  United  States  as 
the  joint  candidate  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  against  Brisbane,  socialist. 

We  go  back,  howisver,  to  the  first  Rooseveltian 
administration,  1905-09.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  tlie  first  real  evidences  of  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience  became  apparent. 
The  citizen,  by  a  peculiar  myopia,  had  reached 
a  state  of  mind  where  there  was  nothing  about 
his  patrimony  that  he  could  see  save  his  rights. 
Duty  was  purely  a  proposition  of  convenience 
and  legal  enforcement. 

The  principle,  that  the  right  of  the  many  (the 
government)  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  (the 
citizen),  sprang  into  force  as  a  result  of  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  ideals  and  sentiments  of 
Roosevelt  on  citizenship.  He  crystallized  the 
thoughts  of  the  country  in  his  famous  lay  ser- 
mons. 

These  philosophical  sayings,  while  in  them- 
selves in  no  particular  sense  remarkable,  touched 
the  magic  chords  of  truth,  honor,  square-dealing, 
duty,  and  decent  civic  and  private  action  in  the 
great  heart  of  a  somnolent  though  awakening 
people. 

It  was  said  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  early 
part  of  his  Presidential  career  that  he  was  the 
apotheosis  of  the  commonplace.  He  may  have 
been  so.  In  any  event,  he  was  in  tune  and 
harmony  with  the  world  and  the  time.  He 
looked  down  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
fellows,  and  facing  with  keen  and  fearless  eye 
the  two  great  enemies  of  the  state, — the  violator 
of  the  law  and  the  manipulator  of  the  law, — 
with  the  stylus  of  Justice  he  wrote  their  doom 
upon  the  unrolling  scroll  of  history.  He  put 
into  form  and  words  the  hopes  and  sentiments 
of  the  people, — in  private  fellowship  as  well  as 
public  life. 

THE    DISSEMINATION    OF    HIGH    CIVIC    IDEALS. 

Herein  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  greatest  of  all. 
He  applied  the  simplest  truth  and  principles  of 
common  sense  to  the  most  exalted  situations.     I 
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quote  a  few  epigrams  touching  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  citizenship  in  the  year 
1906: 

Obedience  to  the  law  is  demanded  as  a  right,  not 
asked  as  a  favor. 

The  crime  of  greed,  the  crime  of  cunning,  the  crime 
of  violence,  are  all  equally  crimes,  and  against  them  all 
alike  the  law  must  set  its  face. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  there  shall  be  no  stacking  of  the  cards. 

Ours  is  not  the  creed  of  the  weakling  and  the  coward  ; 
ours  is  the  gospel  of  Hope  and  Triumphant  Endeavor. 

You  cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  public  vir- 
tue save  on  private  virtue. 

Sentiments  live  forever — they  are  eternal. 

Acts  are  ephemeral — they  are  forgotten. 

No  matter  how  mighty  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual, no  matter  how  splendidly  equipped  for 
action  he  may  be,  the  ultimate  benefit,  or  ovil, 
he  may  work  to  his  fellows  lies  preeminently  in 
the  sentiments  he  may  proclaim  rather  than  in 
the  acts  he  may  perform. 

The  individual  can  do  but  little.  His  thoughts, 
however,  may  inspire  millions  to  heroic  and  con- 
tinued effort  for  ages  to  come,  though  tliey  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  source  of  such  inspi- 
ration. 

EXPOSURES    AND    TUE    RESULTS. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, — his  sentiments,  his  phi- 
losophy, his  ideals, — was  the  typification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  hive.  His  was  the  voice,  the  word, 
the  call.  Whether  he  was  the  intending  cause 
of  it  or  not,  history  must  give  him  credit  for 
those  fierce  and  determined  exposures  of  the 
gigantic  and  money-gout  mortality  associations 
of  the  years  1905  and  190G.  The  whiff  of  fair- 
dealing  and  decency  was  in  the  atmosphere. 

Following  the  inspiration  of  Roosevelt,  cor- 
porations, cities.  States,  federal  departments, — 
families,  and  even  individuals, — began  to  diag- 
nose their  conditions,  with  the  result  that  the 
harvest  of  fungi,  parasites,  warts,  vampires,  bats, 
and  grafters  that  fell  before  the  knife  and  with- 
ered in  the  bright  light  of  the  renaissant  phi- 
losophy of  duty  and  a  square  deal  for  all,  not 
only  had  never  been  heard  of  since  the  decadent 
days  of  Rome,  but  they  raised  a  stench  that 
nauseated  the  world.  The  decaying  mass  fer- 
tilized well  that  principle  which  has  since  then 
been  foremost  with  us  : 

Tke  duties  of  citizenship  in  this  repuhlic  are  inher- 
ent in  its  people.  Failure  to  perform  those  duties  es- 
tablishes a  forfeiture  of  the  rirjhts  of  such  citizenship, 

NATIONAL    CORPORATION    ACT. 

The  taking  over  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  express  companies  by  the  Government  in 


1908  was  followed  by  a  swift  and  direct  extension 
and  application  of  what  was  then  called  the  post- 
oflfice  fraud  order.  Three  of  the  great  monopo- 
listic combines,  called  trusts, — the  meat,  tobacco, 
and  transport  industries, — were  distinguished 
in  history  as  being  the  recipients  of  the  first 
and  most  powerful  blow  of  the  much-talked-of 
Roosevelt  "  Big  Stick." 

This  was  tlie  real  initial  step  toward  the  con- 
trol,— federal  control, — of  the  great  interstate 
corporation,  a  step  made  necessary  by  the  tem- 
porary defeat  in  Congress  of  the  National  Cor- 
poration Act, — a  proposition,  as  you  know,  to 
place  all  companies  engaged  in  local  or  inter- 
state business  of  any  kind  under  government 
charter,  and  subject  to  federal  inspection.  Pub- 
licity was  demanded  as  a  correction  of  the  trust 
evil.  The  passage  of  this  most  important  act 
followed  quickly  the  vigorous  application  to  cer- 
tain pirate  companies  of  the  fraud  order  by  the 
Postmaster- General  in  1908-09.  The  denial  to 
these  concerns  of  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  parcel-post,  or  ex- 
press, service  on  suspected  violations  of  the  law 
put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  corporations,  with 
the  quick  and  salutary  result  that  these  creatures 
of  federal  authority  became  purified,  and  they 
vied  with  one  another  for  reputation  of  high 
standing. 

GOVERNMENT    INDUSTRIAL    BONDS. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  purchase 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  interstate 
utilities  ? 

There  were  some  eight  millions  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  1906  who  had  accumulated 
savings  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,000.  lliis 
money  was  deposited  at  low  rates  of  interest  with 
all  kind  of  banks, — national.  State,  private,  trost 
companies,  loan  associations,  etc.,— all  over  the 
country.  Failures  of  these  institutionB  were  be* 
coming  so  numerous  (over  fifty  having  occurred 
in  the  prosperous  State  of  Iowa  alone  in  one 
year)  that  the  demand  for  a  safe  government 
depositary,  which  at  the  same  time  should  fur- 
nish an  investment,  became  pronounced.  Here 
was  a  source  of  inexhaustible  treasure  sufficient 
to  finance,  on  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  govern- 
ment securities,  any  conceivable  government- 
ownership  proposition.  The  people  paid  for 
these  utilities,  exchanging  their  savings-bank 
pass-books  for  government  industrial  bonds. 

THE    PRESIDENT    IN    FBANOE. 

I  may  here  refer  to  that  act  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  year  1906  which,  while  unprecedented 
in  the  liistory  of  the  nation,  indicated  to  the 
world  his  freedom  of  form  and  custom  where 
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modern  conditions  seemed  to  justify  such  inde- 
pendence. 

The  peace  negotiations  between  the  two  great 
contending  nations — Japan  and  Russia — had 
just  been  satisfactorily  terminated.  The  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  was  not  even  signed  and  sealed 
before  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world  were 
raised  in  behalf  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  be- 
came at  once  tHe'diplomat  of  the  world — Vhomme 
du  Slide.  Soon  thereafter  the  republic  of  France, 
recognizing  the  world-character  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt) — that  he  belonged  not  alone  to  Amer- 
ica,  but  to  humanity  and  civilization, — extended, 
by  legal  enactment  of  its  government,  an  invita- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
visit  their  capital.  This  was  followed  by  like  in- 
vitations from  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
other  European  states. 

We  had  then,  and  still  have,  in  this  country  a 
composite  of  the  blood  and  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope. We  stood  distinct,  though  connected 
through  ties  of  consanguinity  and  sentiment, 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  stood  like 
a  strong  and  virile  son  to  placate  and  harmonize 
the  contentions  and  belligerent  differences  of 
our  parents.  How,  naturally,  in  the  great 
Russo-Japanese  conflict  the  contending  parties 
came  to  America  for  succor.  The  splendid 
world-power  exampled  by  the  United  States 
needed  but  the  intelligent  and  honest  fearless- 
ness of  one  who  could  place  common  sense  and 
militant  righteousness  above  precedent  and  con- 
ventionalism. 

The  splendid  international  ceremonies  incident 
to  the  final  dedication  of  the  American  school 
children's  monument  to  Lafayette  in  Paris,  the 
following  year,  furnished  the  event  and  occasion 
for  a  telling  demonstration  to  the  world  of  the 
true  status  of  the  United  States  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

The  invitations  of  France  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  were  accepted.  The  ceremonies 
Df  the  dedication  of  the  Lafayette  memorial 
were  made  an  event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
A  new  and  great  moral  precedent  was  estab- 
lished. The  time  had  arrived  in  our  history, — 
the  incident  there  to  hand  demanding  the  be- 
stowal of  those  sympathetic  courtesies, — those 
forms  of  good-will  and  friendship  best  shown  by 
the  presence  of  the  chief  of  one  nation  within 
the  borders  of  another.  Many  objections  were 
raised  to  this  innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  They  were  not  considered  material, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  service  that 
might  be  rendered  to  the  advancement  of 
peace  and  universal  human  fellowship.  To  use 
the  language  of  President  Roosevelt  in  this 
respect: 


No  nation  so  great  as  oars  can  exi>ect  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  greatness,  for  gn^eatness  does  not  come  with- 
out trouble  and  labor. 

I  hold  that  a  great  and  masterful  people  forfeits  its 
title  to  greatness  if  it  shirks  any  work  because  that 
work  is  difficult  and  responsible. 

VISITING    THE    CAPITALS    OF    EUROPE. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President,  was  naturally 
as  highly  honored  in  the  capitals  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  other  European  states  as  he 
ever  was  in  New  York  or  Texas.  He  but  went 
back  to  the  forefathers  and  homes  of  the  citizens 
of  his  own  country. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  act  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  could  better  have  illustrated 
the  unique  position  of  his  country  than  these 
visits,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  to  the  capitals 
of  the  powers  of  Europe.  There  were  no  alliances 
to  cement,  no  ententes  to  establish  ;  but  a  great 
and  unprecedented  step  to  be  made  toward  that 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood  between  na- 
tions, which  it  was  Roosevelt's  aim  to  promote, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  destiny  to  advance. 

By  making  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication 
of  that  in  itself  unique  memorial  (the  Lafayette 
memorial  was  the  gift  of  the  school  youth  of 
America  to  France,  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  them  having  contributed  their  pennies  on  a 
single  day  toward  its  erection)  the  direct  reason 
for  his  presence  in  France,  and  the  utterance  on 
that  occasion  of  his  greatest  known  oration,  and 
thereafter  his  brief  visit  to  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, he  spread  over  the  world  an  influence  that 
has  lived  and  grown  throughout  the  years.  He 
left  a  legacy  to  history  that  will  last  as  long  as 
human  records. 

All  Europe,  from  president  and  peasant  to 
kaiser  and  muzhik,  was  en  fete  to  give  him  a  wel- 
come and  a  reception  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

A  continent  awaited  him. 

And  why  was  this  ?  Because  it  was  a  natural 
and  human  response  to  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent  demanded  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  growth  of  political  democracy 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

INTERNATIONAL   COURT   OF   ARBITRAMENT. 

Now  what  may  be  considered  as  the  chipf  re 
suit  of  this  remarkable  act  of  Roosevelt  s  ?     Tu 
what  purpose  did  it  portend  ? 

I  will  ask,  From  whence  dates  our  present  fixed 
and  universal  peace  ? 

For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. — from 
that  summer's  vacation  journey  to  the  capitals  and 
courts  of  Europe  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, — up  to 
the  present  day  there  has  been  no  war  between 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.    The  peace  parlia- 
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ment  held  the  year  following  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Europe,  and  toward  the  success  of  wliich  he 
directed  his  powerful  influence  and  support,  saw 
assembled  for  the  first  time  in  history  plenary 
delegates  from  all  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  were  there  for  business.  P'rom 
their  earnest  and  sincere  efforts  came  our  present 
International  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitrament. 
Tliis  court  was  established,  for  a  term  of  sixty 
years,  by  convention  of  the  delegates  to  that 
parliament.  Each  of  the  great  nations  turned 
over  to  the  court  20  per  cent,  of  the  effective 
power  of  its  respective  navy,  creating  at  the 
same  time  a  joint  high  board  of  admiralty. 
This  splendid  international  armada  has  since,  as 
you  know,  policed  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the 
world,  and  for  over  one  hundred  years  has  not  fired 
a  hostile  shot.  The  moral  force  of  a  decree  of 
the  International  Court  of  Arbitrament  has  been 
such  that  the  great  standing  armies  and  tremen- 
dous instruments  of  warfare  of  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  have,  like  the  hideous  de- 
vices of  Torquemada,  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
the  museums  of  antiquity.  The  peace  of  the 
world  has  become  a  universal  ideal,  and  it  seems 
no  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  the  most 
fixed  and  permanent  human  institution. 

THE    MAN    AND    THE    OPPORTUNITY. 

Tn  the  psychological  combination  of  man  and 
opportunity, — the  right  man  and  the  right  op- 
portunity,— we  have  something  more  than  man 
alone.  "We  have  one  of  those  seemingly  divine 
forces  which  direct  the  course  of  history, — 
which  shape  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  awakened  the  sleep- 
ing though  ever-present 'principles  of  duty  and 
justice  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  people, 
by  the  same  fortuitous  combination  of  man  and 
opportunity  was  he  instrumental  in  arousing  the 
world  to  the  folly,  idiocy,  and  incalculable  waste 
of  a  resort  to  arms  in  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national questions. 

Dating  from  the  promulgation  of  his  precepts 
on  duty  and  patriotism  in  that  immortal  oration 
at  Paris, — a  discourse  equaled  in  the  history  of 
American  oratory  only  by  Lincoln's  memorable 
address  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg, — have 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  their  chiefs, — like 
men  of  culture,  heart,  and  sentiment; — vied  one 
with  another  in  their  purpose  and  efforts  to  ex- 
tend support,  appreciation,  and  regard  to  their 
sister  nations  of  the  world. 

CONGRESSIONAL    UPHEAVALS. 

It  would  be  too  much  for  me  to  detail  the 
working  out  of  those  reforms,  demanded  by  the 
people  and  inaugurated  by  Roosevelt,  in  respect 


to  the  unfair  discriminations  against  the  small 
shipper  and  the  surreptitious  favors  extended 
the  big  interstate  corporations  and  trusts  in  the 
form  of  railroad  freight  rebates.  This,  like  all 
far-reaching  reforms,  was  a  question  of  growth. 
There  were  betrayals  of  the  people  in  Congress, 
deferring  the  enactment  of  proper  laws,  which 
were  followed  by  upheavals  in  the  Congression- 
al elections, — and  final  success,  as  you  know,  for 
the  proposals  of  revision  of  the  law. 

The  correction  of  a  political  evil,  once  made, 
looks  simple  enough,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
was  not  made  before.  But  the  indifference  of 
the  mass  is  affected  only  by  long  and  persistent 
education.  And  he  who  would  lead  his  fellows 
to  Altruria  must  content  himself,  in  raising  up 
the  cry^  with  the  single  hope  that  his  words  may 
survive  his  own  submergence  into  oblivion. 

publisher's  universal  found  rate. 

I  must  mention  here  a  far-reaching,  though 
at  tht!  time  seemingly  unimportant,  step  taken 
by  the  postal  department.  It  was  the  adoption 
by  the  International  Postal  Union,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  our  government,  of  the  publisher's  pound 
rate  of  postage  in  practice  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  civilizing,  commercializing,  and  educa- 
tional influences  that  have  been  created  by  man 
to  accelerate  his  progress,  no  other  institution  of 
government  has  been  so  valuable  as  the  mails. 
Human  advancement  knows  no  national  fron- 
tiers. And  with  the  extension  of  this  pound 
rate  of  postage  to  embrace  the  world  an  im- 
mense impetus  was  given  to  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  through  periodicals,  newspapers, 
and  printers'  products  generally.  A  number 
of  American  publications  soon  reached  the  enor- 
mous circulation  of  over  five  millions  of  copies 
each  issue.  This  did  much  to  break  down  the 
false  patriotism  and  egotism  which,  for  centuries^ 
had  barred  the  way  to  the  fellowship  of  nations. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  moral  amalgamation  of  the 
races. 

united  states  consular  price  current. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  our  govern- 
ment placed  a  special  export  tax,  in  the  form  of 
a  domestic  consular  fee,  on  foreign  bills  of  lad- 
ing, or  manifests.  This  departure  in  the  revenue 
system  of  tli(^  government  was  inaugurated  on 
account  of  the  great  demand  made  by  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the  export 
trade.  It  was  felt  that  the  consular  organisa- 
tion should  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  promotion 
and  introduction  of  the  products  of  Americans 
factories,  fields,  and  mines  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.     For  many  years  published  consular  re- 
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ports, — largely  scientific  and  statistical  in  char- 
acter, and  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  American  manufacturer, — had  been  distrib- 
uted to  indifferent  recipients.  By  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  fund  expended  in  this  unappre- 
ciated work,  the  plan  of  publication  was  reversed. 
An  American  consular  price  current  and  trade 
bulletin  was  prepared,  listing  all  standard  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  as  well  as  raw  and  finished 
food  products,  common  to  the  country.  This 
bulletin  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
being  issued  quarterly  and  printed  in  all  foreign 
languages.  Large  numbers  of  copies  were  sent 
to  the  American  consuls  for  free  distribution  to 
the  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Scales 
of  prices,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades, 
were  published,  with  the  view  of  informing  the 
world  through  a  reliable  source  of,  not  so  much 
the  price,  as  this  naturally  fluctuated,  but  of  the 
character  of  American-made  goods  and  the  avail- 
ability of  purchase  of  the  same. 

Numerous  reciprocity  treaties  were  thereafter 
negotiated,  and  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  trebled  itself  in  the  space  of  five  years. 
Since  that  time  it  has  led  the  world  in  practical- 
ly all  essential  lines. 

RESULT    OF    IRRIGATION    WORK. 

To  review  the  development  of  those  stupen- 
dous systems  of  government  reclamation  of  des- 
ert lands  by  irrigation  would  take  too  long.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  the  teeming,  prosperous  popu- 
lation of  the  States  effected  by  these  vast  enter- 
prises. From  sparsely  settled  and  waste  areas 
they  have  become  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive States  of  the  Union. 

OPENING  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  year  1916  was  signalized  in  American 
and  world  history  by  two  events, — the  reelection 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  and 
the  opening  to  navigation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  is  but  one  honor  in  the  world  surpass- 
ing that  of  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Ignited  States, — that  is,  a  reelection  to  that  high 
office.  This  is  more  than  a  vote  of  approval  and 
confidimce.  It  is  a  custom, — in  a  sense,  a  law, 
— made  necessary  by  the  simplest  demand  of 
civic  life,  the  law  of  human  gratitude. 

What  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  given  the 
sponsor  of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  the  great 
ship  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
than  the  call  again  to  official  life  at  the  hour  of 
the  fruition  of  the  greatest  material  undertaking 
not  only  of  his  career,  but  of  the  century  ? 

A  thousand  vessels  from  America,  Europe, 
and  the  Orient  were  present  in  the  harbors  of 


Colon  and  Panama,  awaiting,  like  bridesmaids, 
the  signal  which  should  f)roclaini  to  the  world 
the  wedding  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, — the 
joining  of  the  waters  of  the  earth.  That  the 
success  of  this,  at  that  time,  great  undertaking 
has  more  than  justified  the  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure  required  in  its  construction,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  repeat.  What  the  transcon- 
tinental railways  did  for  the  far  West  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies,  this  interoceanic  canal  re- 
peated fourfold  in  the  years  following  its  openingy 
up  to  navigation. 

The  material  advancement  of  our  country  is 
not  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  It  would  re- 
quire the  privileges  of  Senatorial  courtesy  un- 
der the  old  rer/imey — in  the  days  of  Allen,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, — to 
even  touch  upon  the  wonderful  strides  of  eco- 
nomic progress  we  have  made  during  the  past 
several  decades. 

I  have  referred  to  the  completion  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  as  it  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
physical  achievement  of  the  time.  It  was  a  work 
intimately  and  historically  associated  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, — an  undertaking  typical  of  the 
physical  and  powerful  energy  of  the  man. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world's  marine  on  December  1, 
1916.  There  were  present  and  participating  in 
the  formal  international  exercises  attending  the 
opening, — not  to  mention  other  dignitaries, — 
President-elect  Roosevelt,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  King  of  England,  the  President  of  the 
French  republic,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emper,- 
or  of  Japan,  the  presidents  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  etc. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  recorded  history 
when  the  chiefs  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
had  gathered  together  in  such  numbers  on  an 
enterprise  purely  of  peace  and  progress.  It  was, 
indeed,  significant  of  the  years  of  human  ad- 
vancement that  followed,  and  of  which  we  to- 
day are  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries. 

THE    WORKING    OF    THE    LEAVEN. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  review  the  events 
following  the  inauguration,  as  President,  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  March  4, 1917.  For  a  dec- 
ade or  more  the  leaven  of  his  concrete  and  sim- 
ple civic  philosophy  had  been  at  work.  As  he 
was  wont  to  say,  <*  Back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the 
administration,  back  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, lies  the  man.'* 

And  man  had  advanced. 

With  the  self -betterment  of  the  individual  the 
progress  of  the  nation  is  simply  a  matter  of  ad- 
dition. 

I  shall  close  my  discourse  by  quoting  from 
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Roosevelt  some  of  those  commentaries  which 
have  tended,  without  question,  to  the  general  up- 
lift of  tlie  American  people,  and  which  are 
active  moral  forces  in  the  life  of  the  nation  to- 
day,— more  active,  perhaps,  than  they  were  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

For,  in  the  language  of  Hugo,  what  a  man 
says, — be  it  true  or  false, — often  has  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  and,  especially,  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  those  to  whom  he  speaks  than  what  he 
does. 


MAN  AND  NATION. 

WjB  must  treat  each  man  on  his  worth  and  merits  as 
a  man.  We  must  see  that  each  is  given  a  square  deal, 
because  he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should  receive  no 
less. 


Mankind  goes  ahead  but  slowly,  and  it  goes  ahead 
mainly  through  each  of  us  trying  t-o  do  tlie  best  that  is 
in  him,  and  to  do  it  in  the  sanest  way. 


We  have  in  our  scheme  of  government  no  room  for 
the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  pay  his  way  through  life 
by  what  he  does  for  himself  and  for  the  community. 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rule  of  brotherhood 
remains  as  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  success  in 
the  kind  of  national  life  for  which  we  strive. 


The  life  of  duty,  not  the  life  of  mere  ease  or  mere 
pleasure, — that  is  the  kind  of  life  which  makes  the 
great  man,  as  it  makes  the  great  nation. 


The  Government  cannot  supply  the  lack  in  any  man 
of  the  qualities  which  must  determine  in  the  last  resort 
the  man's  success  or  failure. 


A  healthy  republican  government  must  rest  upon 
individuals,  not  upon  classes  or  sections. 


Far  and  away  the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the 
chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth  doing. 


I  desire  to  see  in  this  country  the  decent  men  strong 
and  the  strong  men  decent,  and  until  we  get  that  com- 


bination in  pretty  good  shape  we  are  not  going  to  be  bj 
any  means  as  successful  as  we  should  be. 


If  we  wish  to  make  the  State  the  representative  and 
exponent  and  symbol  of  decency,  it  must  be  made 
through  the  decency,  public  and  private,  of  the  average 
citizen. 


To  me  the  future  seems  full  of  hoi>e,  becausei  al- 
though there  are  many  conflicting  tendencies,  and  al- 
though some  of  these  tendencies  of  our  present  life  are 
for  evil,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  tendencies  for  good  are 
in  the  ascendency. 

In  our  own  country,  with  its  many-sided,  hurrying^ 
practical  life,  the  place  for  cloistered  virtue  is  far  small- 
er than  is  the  place  for  that  essential  manliness  which, 
without  losing  its  fine  and  lofty  side,  can  yet  bold  its 
own  in  the  rough  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the  world 
round  about  us. 


The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  citizenship  and  bad 
citizenship  separates  the  rich  man  who  does  well  from 
the  rich  man  who  does  ill,  the  poor  man  of  good  con« 
duct  from  the  poor  man  of  bad  conduct. 


It  is  an  infamous  thing  in  our  American  life,  and 
fundamentally  treacherous  to  our  institutions,  to  ap- 
ply to  any  man  any  test  save  that  of  his  personal  worth, 
or  to  draw  between  two  sets  of  men  any  distinction 
save  the  distinction  of  conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  man  who  maket  a  promiBC 
which  he  does  not  intend  to  keep,  and  does  not  try  to 
keepj  should  rightly  he  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  in 
some  degree  what  should  be  every  man''8mo9tpreetou» 
possessions — his  honor. 

Succeed  f  Of  course  we  shall  succeed  !  How  can 
success  fail  to  come  to  a  race  of  masterful  energy  and 
resoluteness  which  has  a  continent  for  the  base  of  its 
domain,  and  which  feels  within  its  veins  the  thrill  that 
comes  to  generous  souls  when  their  strength  stirs  in 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  future  is  theirs  f 


I  ask  that  this  nation  go  forward  as  it  has  gone  for- 
ward in  the  past ;  I  ask  that  it  shape  its  life  In  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  ideals ;  I  ask  that  our  name  be  a 
synonym  for  truthful  and  fair  dealing  with  all  the 
tions  of  the  world. 


AMERICA  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


CANNON-SHOT  and  rifle-clatter  cease 
throughout  Manchuria  but  to  usher  in  a 
new  and  intense  though  bloodless  contest  for 
the  trade  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  Ori- 
ent,— a  contest  not  of  two,  but  of  many  nations, 
in  which  there  can  be  no  truce  or  wavering. 
The  pens  which  signed  the  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 
— so  close  is  the  world  now  bound  together, — 
set  pneumatic  riveters  working  at  the  keels  of 
new  ships  on  the  Clyde,  and  started  wheat  trains 
for  Puget  Sound  down  our  far -Western  moun- 
tains. Japan;  victor  in  war,  is  quick  to  proclaim 
her  aspirations  for  triumph  in  peace.  Even  be- 
fore the  strife  had  ended.  Minister  Kiyoura  told 
the  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  *'  Be  not 
frightened  by  the  din  of  battle,  but  continue 
energetically  to  develop  your  relations  to  the  oc- 
cupied regions,  for  I  repeat  that  the  main  object 
of  the  war  is  to  create  for  our  merchants  new, 
large  markets  in  Korea  and  China." 

How  well  armed  for  this  great  and  noble 
tourney  of  the  nations  in  the  rich  East  stands 
the  United  States  ?  What  we  have  already 
achieved  is  certainly  full  of  high  encouragement. 
By  far  the  greatest  and  most  significant  gain  in 
all  our  sea-borne  commerce  last  year  came  with 
the  old  lands  of  Asia.  Our  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  foodstuffs,  and  other  merchan- 
dise on  Asiatic  account,  which  were  valued  at 
1158,359,016  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,  and  at  $60,- 
151,347  in  1904,  swelled  suddenly  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  last,  to  $127,637,800.  A  large 
part  of  this  extraordinary  increase  was  in  our 
exports  to  Japan,  which  grew  from  $24,980,421 
in  1904  to  $51,724,726. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  Russian  Pacific  ports 
had  been  shut  in  our  faces,  only  two  or  three 
audacious  American  cargoes  running  the  long 
blockade.  Now  that  Vladivostok  reopens,  and 
the  Japanese  flag  clears  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur, 
there  is  a  rush  thither  of  flour,  cottons,  iron,  and 
steel  that  absorbs  all  the  seaworthy  tonnage  of 
the  Pacific. 

SEXTIMENT   THAT   OOUNTS. 

President  Roosevelt^s  master-stroke  for  hu- 
manity has  won  for  America  the  especial  admi- 
ration and  love  of  the  two  warring  nations  which 
now  in  peace  come  closest  to  swaying  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Orient.  Czar  Nicholas  promptly  and 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  President's  incom- 


parable deed  by  repealing  the  retaliatory  restric- 
tions that  since  1901  had  blocked  every  effort 
of  our  merchants  to  increase  their  trade  with 
Russia  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Japan  signal- 
ized her  gratitude  not  only  with  courteous,  for- 
mal words,  but  by  hastening  to  this  country 
commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other 
material  for  the  new  railways  of  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea. Since  last  April,  Japan  has  purchased  in 
the  United  States  more  than  two  hundred  loco- 
motives, five  thousand  railway  cars,  four  hun- 
dred structural  iron  bridges,  and  fifty  or  more 
steam  turbines  with  electric  generators.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
generous  customer  of  Japan's  silks,  teas,  mat- 
tings, and  curios,  buying  four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  does  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  strangely  myopic  judgment  which 
holds  that  sentiment  does  not  count  in  trade. 
Sentiment  among  nations,  no  less  than  among 
men,  is  a  consideration  of  tremendous  weight 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  favorable  price 
lists.  The  Japanese  and  Russian  agents  who 
are  buying  heavily  here  do  not  do  so  without 
keen  comparison  of  the  cost  of  similar  things  in 
Europe.  This  is  undeniably  an  era  of  high 
prices  in  America,  but  the  real  truth  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  an  era  of  high  prices  throughout 
the  industrial  world.  Scotch  steel-makers  have 
lately  in  one  day  raised  their  quotations  for 
structural  steel  five  shillings  a  ton,  after  other 
advances  and  with  still  others  impending.  Iron 
and  steel  are,  of  course,  the  true  index  of  our 
prosperity,  and  many  of  the  steel  mills  of  this 
country  are  now  closing  contracts  up  to  the 
middle  of  1906. 

HiaH   PRICES   AND   BUOYANT   TRADE. 

This  flood-tide  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry, — the  mills  everywhere  working  up  to 
their  capacity,  with  contracts  far  ahead, — ^lends 
extraordinary  significance  to  our  export  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  This  trade  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Its  amount  was  $111,- 
948,586  in  the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  $134,727,- 
921  in  the  fiscal  year  1905 — ending  on  June  30. 

Not  only  are  our  iron  and  steel  mills  working 
up  to  their  maximum  capacity, — this  condition 
is  general  in  all  important  lines  of  manufactur- 
ing.    The  average  price  of  all  commoditieB  nat- 
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urally  reflects  this  eager  and  insistent  demand. 
In  September,  1900,  according  to  Dun's  authori- 
tative records,  the  average  price  of  commodities 
was  90,714.  In  September,  1905,  it  was  100,- 
308, — an  advance  of  about  10.5  per  cent.  Tliat 
is,  it  now  requires  about  4>1.10  to  purcliase  com- 
modities whicli  could  be  bought  for  ^1  five  years 
ago.  Yet,  not  only  our  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  but  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  gen- 
eral keep  on  steadily  increasing.  These  were 
$452,415,921  in  the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  $543,- 
620,297  in  the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  "dumping"  of  American  goods  abroad 
at  a  reduced  price,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
must,  therefore,  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Most  of  our  manufacturers  who  export 
anything  at  all  must  be  able  to  command  as  fa- 
vorable terms  abroad  as  in  their  own  country, 
or  in  buoyant  times  like  these  they  would  have 
no  inducement  whatever  to  sell  on  foreign  ac- 
count wares  that  were  certain  of  a  quick  sale  and 
a  full  price  at  home. 

COMMERCE    AND    THE    FLAG. 

The  enormous  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
our  commerce  with  the  Orient  offer  a  sharp,  sig- 
nificant contrast  with  our  lagging  trade  witli 
South  America  and  Africa.  The  United  States 
actually  sold  to  the  greatest  of  Latin-American 
republics — Brazil — fewer  goods  in  the  fiscal  year 
1904  than  in  1903, — the  values  being  $10,985,- 
095  and  $11,040,856.  For  many  years  our 
South  American  commerce  has  been  almost  at 
a  standstill,  while  our  trade  wMtli  the  Orient  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  steadily  advancing.  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  beyond  the  latitude  of 
Venezuela  not  one  American  steamship  runs  to 
a  South  American  port  in  either  tlie  Atlantic  or 
Pacific,  and  the  carrying  of  our  trade  is  de- 
pendent on  the  grace  of  our  European  competi- 
tors, while  in  our  Oriental  commerce  on  the 
Pacific  the  largest  ships,  the  newest,  most  capa- 
cious,  and  most  efficient,  are  American-built, 
American-owned,  and  operated  in  American  in- 
terests. 

These  ships  were  put  on  the  route  to  tlie  Ori- 
ent when  the  commerce  was  very  lean  and  small. 
Their  regular  and  economical  service  has  helped 
mightily  to  develop  the  present  volume  of  our 
(export  trade.  But  these  American  lines  are 
being  run  without  national  aid,  in  the  face  of 
lavishly  subsidized  British,  French,  German, 
and  Japancjse  competition.  They  are  not  earn- 
ing and  have  not  paid  a  dividend,  and  their  con- 
tinuance is  doubtful.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  whoso 
new  Mnuiesofa  and  I)ah»fa  are  the  greatest  ships 
on  the  Pacific,  and  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  has  said  that  under  present  conditions  he 


can  never  build  and  sail  another  ship  beneath 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Ja- 
pan, having  quickly  developed  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  as  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reyiews, 
announces  on  the  heels  of  peace  the  starting  of 
a  new  subsidized  steamship  line  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  South  America.  The  Japanese  states- 
men have  a  clear  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
indispensable  agencies  which  have  swelled  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  island  kingdom  from 
131,160,700  yen  in  1888  to  491,113,300  yen  in 
1900. 

JAPAN    A    FORMIDABLE    RIVAL. 

Japan  is  our  friend,  now  more  than  ever. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Tokio  and  Washington,  because  there  is  and  long 
has  been  a  pact  more  secure  than  that  in  Japan's 
grateful  remembrance  of  Perry  and  his  work, 
and  in  half  a  century  of  friendly  association  un- 
broken by  jealousy  or  distrust  on  either  side. 
However,  this  need  not  prevent  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  new  Japan,  quickened 
and  strengthened  by  a  victorious  war,  is  sure  to 
be  a  more  and  more  formidable  mercantile  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  all  the  rich  lands 
that  border  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Already  it  is  re- 
ported that  Japanese  cotton  fabrics  made  of  our 
own  Southern  staple  are  driving  American  goods 
out  of  North  China.  It  would  be  highly  dis- 
creditable to  our  enterprise  to  allow  Japan  to 
shoulder  us  out  of  tliat  small  share  of  South 
American  traiie  which  vigilant  and  prepared  Eu- 
rope has  left  to  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. 

A    "  TARIFF    WAR  "    WITH    GERMANY  ? 

The  most  immediate  and  serious  menace  to 
American  commerce  looms  up  across,  not  the 
Pacific,  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Germany *s 
threat  to  apply  maximum,  discriminating,  and, 
in  some  cases,  prohibitive  duties  to  American 
goods  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  not  speedily  con- 
cluded,— that  is,  if  American  protective  duties 
on  (ierman  products  are  not  sharply  reduced, — 
marks  the  first  really  positive,  aggressive  step 
in  European  resentment  of  the  extraordinary 
industrial  growth  of  the  great  republic.  If  the 
United  States  yields  to  this  menace,  and  grants 
concessions  to  Germany,  it  can  scarcely  refuso 
them  to  Great  Britain,  which  admits  free  of  all 
duty  immense  quantities  of  American  merchan- 
dise. The  German  grievance,  apparently,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  German  exports  to  this 
country  are  only  about  one-half  the  value  of 
German  imports  into  the  United  States.  But 
Germany's  present  tariff,  like  ours,  is  rigorously 
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protectionist.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  very  low- 
wage  scale  of  the  really  intelligent  and  efficient 
German  labor,  it  may  perhaps  be  contended 
that  the  German  tariff  already  affords  as  much 
actual  protection  to  German  industry  as  the 
Dingley  law  does  to  high-wage  American  labor. 

Natural  conditions,  not  entirely  the  tariff,  are 
doubtless  responsible  in  great  part  for  that  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  which  has  ruffled  Ger- 
man sensibilities.  Thus,  Germany's  purchases 
from  us  are  mainly  of  such  things  as  cotton, 
provisions,  breadstuff s,  petroleum,  etc.,  which 
the  empire  either  does  not  produce  at  all  or  pro- 
duces in  inadequate  quantities.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  purchases  from  Germany  are 
largely  of  competitive  articles  like  iron  and  steel, 
silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  china  and  stoneware, 
hosiery,  gloves,  prints,  embroideries,  which  can 
be  and  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  If  a  tariff  war  were,  unhappily, 
begun  between  Germany  and  America,  both  par- 
ties would  suffer,  as  is  always  inevitable  in  a 
tariff  conflict.  The  United  States  would  be  se- 
verely hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  good  market  for  its 
surplus  farm  products,  but  Germany  would  be 
much  more  severely  hurt  by  the  enhanced  cost 
which  higher  duties  would  bring  upon  the  in- 
dispensable food  of  its  working  people  and  the 
raw  material  of  its  manufacturing. 

The  real  question  would  seem  to  be.  Can  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  placate  Germany  and 
save  the  market  for  our  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials, afford  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  finished 
manufactured  products,  so  that  Germany  can 
sell  a  great  deal  more  of  silk  goods,  woolen  goods, 
hosiery,  chinaware,  and  gloves  in  the  American 
market, — ^perhaps  displacing  thereby  the  similar 
prodticts  of  American  factories,  and  lessening 
thereby  the  home  demand  for  the  products  of 
American  farms  ?  Here  is  a  question  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  quick  and  confident  answer. 

OUR   EXFOBtS   OF   KANUFAOTURES. 

In  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
even  without  the  pressure  of  a  tariff  war  the 
United  States  is  becoming  relatively  less  and 
less  of  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and  crude  ma- 
terials. The  proportion  of  products  of  agricul- 
ture among  our  total  exports  was  69.73  per  cent, 
in  1895,  and  55.04  per  cent,  in  1905.  Mean- 
while the  proportion  of  manufactured  articles 
among  our  total  exports  has  risen  from  23.14 
per  cent,  to  36.44  per  cent. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  United  States 
cannot  reasonably  hope  for  a  large  sale  of  its 
manufactures, — certain  specialties  excepted, — 
in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  old  world, 
which  have  a  constant  surplus  of  their  own.    But 


this  important  fact  is  true,  that  the  manufactured 
goods,  as  well  as  the  materials  and  the  foodstuffs 
which  the  United  States  can  most  advantageous- 
ly produce,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  very  things  which 
are  most  needed  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
non-manufacturing  nations  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Tools,  machinery,  staple  cotton  cloths,  flour, 
kerosene,  lumber,  provisions  of  the  substantial 
kind, — these  are  what  are  chiefly  required  in 
those  neutral  countries.  Yet  the  United  States 
makes  and  sells  abroad  many  more  articles,  as 
witness  this  list  from  the  chief  officer's  cargo- 
diagram  of  the  12,000-ton  American  steamship 
Shawmut,  outward  bound  from  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  for  Yokohama,  Kob6,  Moji,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  and  the  Philippines  : 


Bicycles. 

Jjard. 

Books. 

LocomotlTes. 

Bridges  (steel). 

Malted  milk. 

Building  paper. 

Nails. 

Canned  meats. 

Oats. 

Canned  oysters. 

Paints. 

Castings. 

Paper  (in  bales) 

Cedar  poles. 

Pianos. 

Cigarettes. 

Piles. 

Condensed  milk. 

Pipe  (iron). 

Copper  ingots. 

Potatoes. 

Cotton  cloths. 

Railway  cars. 

Drugs. 

Rifles. 

Electric  machinery. 

Roots. 

B^our. 

Salmon. 

Furniture. 

Spikes. 

Hay. 

OUR   FIRST    NEED, MORE    SHIPS. 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  products  in  which  the 
United  States  is  competing  successfully  with 
Europe  in  the  Orient..  The  first  step  toward  a 
further  expansion  of  our  over-seas  commerce  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  every  one  of  our  mer- 
cantile rivals, — from  Great  Britain  in  1840  down 
to  Germany  in  1885,  and  Japan  in  1896, — and 
that  is  to  create,  by  national  aid,  improved  facili- 
ties of  .transportation.  Just  as  instinctively  as 
a  great  department  store  provides  itself  with 
its  own  men  and  wagons  to  deliver  its  own  goods 
to  its  customers,  instead  of  leaving  this  indis- 
pensable service  to  the  mercy  of  its  rivals,  have 
the  great  mercantile  nations  of  the  world  pro- 
vided their  own  ships  and  seamen.  The  United 
States  and  Russia  alone  have  left  the  carrying 
of  their  merchandise  chiefly  to  their  competitors 
in  peace  and  possible  enemies  in  war.  Now 
Russia,  at  any  rate,  has  learned  her  lesson.  It 
is  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Czar's 
government  will  take  vigorous  measures  to  cre- 
ate a  merchant  marine,  and  that  steamship  lines 
with  national  subventions  will  be  started  at 
once  from  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas  to 
New  York. 


FREE  TRADE   WITH   THE   PHILIPPINES. 


BY  ARTHUR  W.   DUNN. 


[Mr.  Dnnn,  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  Washington,  is  an  exceptionally  well-informed  man  who  is  not  In  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  either  hastily  or  inaccurately.  In  this  present  article  he  touches  upon  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It  is  likely  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  favor  the  products  of  the  Philippines  by  reducing 
the  tariff  on  them  to  25  per  cent,  of  our  general  rates  on  foreign  goods.  Ultimately  there  ought  to  be  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  all  regions  where  the  American  flag  floats  in  token  of  sovereignty. — THE  Editob.] 


FROM  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Phil- 
ippines there  has  been  a  fear  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  islands  would  become  destructive 
competitors  of  some  of  the  protected  articles  of 
the  United  States.  This  fear  was  expressed 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  ceding  the  islands  to 
the  United  States  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  and  some  votes  were  influenced  by 
this' apprehension.  To  guard  against  this  com- 
petition there  has  been  legislation  by  Congress 
and  several  elaborate  and  remarkable  opinions 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  de- 
termine what  duty  the  products  of  the  islands 
shall  pay  when  entering  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  duty  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
which  foreign  countries  pay,  and  it  is  practically 
an  export  tax  on  the  Philippine  products,  as  the 
revenue  derived  in  this  way  is  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  treasury.  This  was  done  as  a  sop  for 
the  Filipinos.  It  was  an  excuse  for  continuing 
the  protection  to  the  American  products,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  claim  was  made  that  no  real 
harm  was  done  the  Filipinos,  as  the  taxes  thus 
collected  were  returned  to  them.  This  method 
of  taxing  Peter,  the  producer,  to  pay  Paul,  the 
treasurer,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Filipinos, 
especially  to  the  producing  and  exporting  classes, 
who  assert  that  such  methods  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  develop  the  islands. 

Thus,  it  now  happens  that  Congress  faces  the 
demand  for  absolute  free  trade  for  the  Philip- 
pines without  any  restrictions.  Secretary  Taft 
has  always  favored  free  trade  for  the  Filipinos, 
and  in  reports,  both  as  governor  of  the  islands 
and  Secretary  of  War,  has  forcibly  expressed 
this  view.  One  reason  why  he  took  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
with  him  on  his  summer  tour  of  the  islands  was 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  result.  He 
wanted  them  to  see  by  personal  observation 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
convinced.  His  invitation  list  showed  that  he 
sought  men  who  had  been  most  intense  in  their 
opposition  to  free  trade  with  the  Philippines, — 


men  who  represented  States  and  sections  which 
were  largely  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  staples  to  be  affected. 

Have  these  men  been  convinced  ?  That  is  ft 
question  to  be  determined  as  the  debates  upon 
the  Philippine  free-trade  measure  shall  prpgren. 
From  conversation  with  many  of  the  Gohgresi- 
men  who  accompanied  Secretary  Taft,  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  none  of  them  seriously  en- 
tertains fears  of  Filipino  competition  ;  bnt  moftt 
of  them  feel  little  or  no  uneasiness  from  what 
they  saw  of  sugar  and  tobacco  production  in  the 
Philippines,  even  with  free  trade.  Before  the 
Filipinos  can  enter  into  competition  there  must 
be  a  large  influx  of  capital,  careful  organization, 
and  intelligent  management  of  large  plantations. 
Men  who  saw  a  sugar-mill  worked  with  carabaos 
crushing  a  single  stalk  of  cane  at  a  time  conld 
not  be  alarmed  over  the  present  sugar  sitoation. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  fifteen  years 
under  favorable  conditions  before  sngar  produc- 
tion could  reach  a  stage  where  any  large  amounts 
would  come  to  the  United  States.  By  that  time 
the  increased  population  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Philippines  would  consume  the  in- 
creased output. 

Another  consideration  which  only  those  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  Philippines  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  can  comprehend,  is  the  lAbor 
in  the  islands.  The  Filipinos  are  like  other  trop- 
ical peoples,  who  live  easily  and  by  little  manual 
labor.  They  do  not  like  to  work.  There  axe 
some  conditions  under  which  the  Philippines 
might  show  material  prosperity.  Give  them  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  open  markets 
elsewhere,  and  the  right  to  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  contract  labor,  and  there  would 
be  an  immense  increase  in  the  products  natural 
to  the  rich  soil  of  the  islands.  In  addition  to 
this,  make  it  possible  to  acquire  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  land  for  large  plantations.  But  two  of 
the  most  important  propositions  can  never  be  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  large  tracts  of  land 
acquired,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  import  Chi- 
nese labor.     The  exclusion  laws  of  the  United 
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States  have  been  extended  over  the  islands,  and 
they  will  not  be  withdrawn. 

There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  excluding  Chinese  laborers  from 
the  Philippines,  and  knowing  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  the  Filipinos,  there  are  some  people 
who  think  that  only  by  cheap  and  willing  labor 
can  the  islands  be  developed,  but  the  most  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  are  in  favor  of 
keeping  out  Chinese  labor.  This  labor  problem 
in  the  Philippines  was  given  careful  attention  by 
Elihu  Root  when  he  was  administering  the  islands 
as  War  Secretary,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Filipinos  to  remain 
poor  and  the  resources  of  the  islands  undevel- 
oped for  fifty  years  than  to  develop  them  in  ten 
years  with  Chinese  labor.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Filipinos  must  be  taught  to  work,  that 
they  must  develop  the  islands  themselves.  To 
do  otherwise  would  ruin  them  as  a  people.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  Filipinos  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  An  influx  of  Chinese  would  mean  that 
not  only  the  labor,  but  the  business  of  the  islands 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  No 
doubt  many  Filipinos  owning  lands  would  like 
to  loll  under  the  bamboos  and  watch  the  Chinese 
do  the  work  that  even  Filipino  labor  will  not  do 
now,  but  they  are  not  a  numerous  class. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  develop-  • 
ment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  such  as  to 


lessen  the  chances  of  competition  that  has  been 
such  a  bugbear  to  nmny  statesmen  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  scarcely  been  worth  while  to  pass 
laws  declaring  a  tariff  against  Philippine  prod- 
ucts, or  securing  complex  five-to-four  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Exploitation  of  the  islands  has 
been  predicted,  but  so  far  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. Capital  backed  by  shrewd  men  can 
find  a  better  field  in  the  United  States.  No 
speculators  with  money  to  invest  care  to  try 
the  Orient  when  there  are  such  opportunities 
right  at  home.  Men  of  small  means  must  be 
presented  with  very  favorable  conditions  before 
they  will  go  so  far  afield  for  investment,  and 
small  capital  will  neither  exploit  nor  develop  the 
islands. 

Granting  the  Filipinos  free  trade,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  result  in  making  them  more  con- 
tented and  less  anxious  to  get  from  under  the 
domination  of  the  Americans.  It  will  encour- 
age them  to  believe  they  are  not  held  as  foreign- 
ers. It  is  also  believed  that  free  trade  will  pro- 
duce a  healthy  and  sure  development  of  the 
islands,  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  Filipinos  will  be  encouraged 
to  work.  It  is  one  of  the  several  things  prom- 
ised by  Secretary  Taft,  and  he  believes  that 
without  harm  to  American  products  a  great  deal 
may  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  establishing  free  trade  with  the  islands. 


HOW  THE  GERMANS   REVISED  THEIR  TARIFF. 


BY  N.  I.  STONE. 
(Tariff  Expert  of  the  Boreaa  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


IN  connection  with  the  pending  tariff  negotia- 
tioBB  ^th  tlie  Grerman  Empire,  a  good  deal 
has  ismaa  said  about  the  new  acd  the  old  rates 
of  duty  in  the  German  tarilE,  but  camparatively 
little  IB  known  of  the  ^ay  the  Germans  '*  went 
4t  it^  Yet  the  history  of  the  tariff  revision  in 
Germany  is  so  characteristic  of  the  individual 
and  natural  traits  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
4nd  at  the  same  ttme  so  instructive  when  corn- 
ered «i(^  cHzr  wm  legislative  methods,  that 
k  brief  mooount  of  it  nu^  porove  both  entertain- 
ing to  tie  layman  who  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  interesting  to  our 
public  men. 

The  Germans  have  a  way  of  moving  "  slowly 
but  surely."  The  last  time  they  had  revised 
their  tariff  was  in  1879,  when  Prince  Bismarck 
became  a  convert  to  protection.     Even  at  that 


time,  however,  the  arrangement  and  the  wora- 
ing  of  the  tariff  schedules  were  left  substantially 
the  same  as  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  only  the  rates  were  con- 
siderably^ increased. 

Since  1879  no  tariff  revision  had  taken  place, 
but  in  1891  the  government  inaugurated  a  new 
policy  of  concluding  commercial  reciprocity 
treaties,  by  which  several  of  the  rates  were  re- 
duced in  favor  of  the  countries  with  which  such 
treaties  were  concluded. 

These  treaties  were  all  to  expire  in  December, 
1903,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  event  the  gov- 
ernment set  about  preparing  for  a  new  series  of 
treaties.  As  the  old  tariff  in  its  method  of  clas- 
sification and  technical  construction  of  its  sched- 
ules had  remained  practically  unchanged  since 
^he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  aa 
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the  agricultural  interests  were  clamoring  for  in- 
creased protection,  it  was  Ihought  best  to  elab- 
orate an  entirely  new  scheme  of  schedules  and 
system  of  classification,  which  would  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  specialized  products  of  modern 
industry.  The  German  Government  began  prep- 
arations for  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  tariff  scheme 
in  the  early  part  of  1898, — almost  six  years  be- 
fore the  old  commercial  treaties  were  to  expire. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  new  tariff  was  car- 
ried out  largely  by  two  departments,  the  treas- 
ury and  the  interior. 

A    REPRESENTATIVE    TARIFF    COMMISSION. 

While  the  treasury  officials  were  assigned  to 
the  technical  work  of  drawing  up  the  schedules, 
the  minister  of  the  interior  proceeded  to  enroll 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  world  for  his 
part  of  the  work.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  to 
create  a  "  Special  Commission  for  the  Elabora- 
tion of  Measures  for  Furthering  Commerce " 
( Wirtschaftlicher  Ausschuss  zur  Vorhereitung  Han- 
dels- Politischer  Massnahmen),  The  commission 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  one-half  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  German  Agricul- 
tural Association,  the  German  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Manufactures,  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations being  represented  by  five  members  ; 
the  other  fifteen  members  were  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  chancellor  in  the  following  manner  : 
six  representatives  of  the  agrarian  interests,  five 
from  manufacturers,  and  four  representatives  of 
wholesale  trade. 

As  the  five  members  recommended  by  the 
German  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
included  three  manufacturers  and  only  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  export  trade,  the  composition 
of  the  entire  commission  was  as  follows  :  eleven 
agrarians,  thirteen  manufacturers,  and  six  rep- 
resentatives of  commerce.  Of  these,  twenty-one 
were  avowed  protectionists,  while  the  views  of 
the  remaining  nine  were  uncertain.  Consider- 
able criticism  was  made  later  in  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag,  as  well  as  in  the  press,  regarding 
the  makeup  of  the  commission,  charging  the 
government  with  deliberately  '*  packing "  the 
commission  with  protectionists.  The  chancellor 
was  blamed  for  ignoring  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Bismarck  at  the  time  of  the  tariff  re- 
vision of  1879,  when  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  the  middle  classes,  including  artisans, 
tradesmen  as  well  as  consumers,  and  professional 
men  were  invited. 

The  government  defended  its  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  commission  was  engaged  on 
purely  technical  work,  and  therefore  had  to  be 


made  up  of  men  whose  practical  experience 
qualified  them  for  the  work  laid  out  for  them. 
As  to  the  representation  of  various  other  inter- 
ests and  parties,  the  chancellor  thought  it  was  a 
matter  that  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, which  would  no  doubt  give  the  various  in- 
terests an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  heard 
before  the  Reichstag  committee  having  the 
tariff  bill  in  charge. 

As  the  object  of  creating  the  commission  was 
to  obtain  information  of  a  practical  character 
which  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  needs 
of  the  German  industries,  the  first  task  assigned 
to  the  commission  was  the  collection  of  data  as 
to  the  output  and  value  of  the  products  of  Ger- 
man industries,  their  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  the  markets  serving  as  outlets. 

INFORMATION    OBTAINED    FROM    MANUFAGTUBEBS. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  cominission  of  the 
manufacturers  related  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  machinery  and  steam  power  employed  in 
their  factories,  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the 
wages  paid,  the  quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign 
raw  material  used,  the  quantity  and  valne  of  ani- 
mal products,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  sales 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  list  of  questions  wound 
up  with  this  query,  What  suggestions  have  you 
to  make  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  production  and  exportation 
of  the  articles  you  manufacture,  especially  with 
regard  to  foreign  competition  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  ? 

These  questions  were  sent  out  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  manufacturers,  of  whom  more 
than  92  per  cent,  replied,  thereby  providing  a 
mass  of  data  and  other  information  which  proved 
invaluable  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 

THREE    years'    DISCUSSION   OF   DETAILS. 

In  the  meantime  a  draft  of  the  new  tariff  was 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  be- 
fore the  close  of  1898,  copies  of  the  draft  were 
sent  out  for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  the 
governments  of  the  states  constituting  the  em- 
pire and  to  the  imperial  ministry  of  the  interior. 

The  draft  was  now  discussed  by  tariff  experts 
and  customs  officers  of  the  constituent  states,  as  • 
well  as  by  the  officials  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior* 

After  the  copies  of  the  draft  were  returned  to 
the  Treasury  Departfnent  by  the  different  goY- 
ernment  institutions,  with  their  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  the  treasury  officials  recast  the  en- 
tire draft,  and  in  the  fall  of  1899  sent  cat  the 
new  draft  to  the  same  bodies.  The  new  draft 
was  gone  over  with  the  same  care  as  the  fiztt 
and  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
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After  remodeling  the  tariff  schedules  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  suggestions,  the  treasury 
submitted  the  draft  in  its  completed  form  to  the 
commission  on  January  17, 1901, — t.e.,  after  near- 
ly three  years'  preparatory  work  on  the  part  of 
the  government  officials. 

The  commission  did  not  confine  its  labors  to 
the  work  of  its  own  members,  but  in  addition  to 
that  consulted  recognized  leaders  in  the  business 
world,  technical  and  economic  experts,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  national  associations  of  manu- 
facturers organized  by  industries.  In  all  more 
than  two  thousand  experts  took  part  in  the  work. 

While  the  hearings  of  the  various  experts 
were  conducted  by  the  commission,  the  replies 
from  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers  to  the 
inquiries  sent  out  by  the  commission  had  all 
come  in  and  were  sifted  and  analyzed  by  the 
commission  with  the  aid  of  teclinical  and  statis- 
tical experts.  The  results,  when  compiled,  were 
not  made  public,  but  turned  over  to  the  treasury. 

Thus,  the  two  bodies, — namely,  the  commis- 
sion of  business  men  and  the  treasury  officials, 
— ^starting  at  the  beginning  upon  distinct  lines 
of  procedure,  were  now,  after  nearly  three  years' 
effort,  in  a  position  to  exchange  the  results  of 
their  preliminary  work.  The  commission  took 
up  now  the  draft  of  the  tariff  schedules,  prepared 
by  the  treasury  officials,  while  the  latter  under- 
took the  study  of  the  results  of  the  statistical 
inquiry  of  the  commission,  which  were  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  working  out  the  different  rates. 

The  rates  set  down  by  the  treasury  officials 
for  the  different  tariff  schedules  were  accom- 
panied by  detailed  statements,  in  which  the  sta- 
tistical data  obtained  by  the  commission  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  degree  of 
protection  required  by  the  various  products. 

When  the  entire  tariff  was  thus  completed, 
the  whole  draft,  consisting  of  the  schedules,  rates 
of  duty,  and  the  explanatory  statements  on  which 
the  rates  were  based,  was  sent  out  again  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  imperial  government  interested  therein,  as 
well  as  to  the  separate  governments  of  the  con- 
stituent states,  and  to  the  commission. 

After  recasting  the  entire  tariff  once  more  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  received  from 
the  bodies  just  mentioned,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  finally  in  a  position  to  submit  the 
draft  of  a  new  tariff  law  to  the  Bundesrath  (Fed- 
eral Council)  for  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  published  in  the  official  Govern- 
ment Gazette  on  July  25,  1901.  As  the  various 
preliminary  stages  described  above  were  con- 
ducted in  secret  sessions,  the  public  at  large 
now  got  the  first  opportunity  of  examining  the 
proposed  tariff  law. 


The  Bundesrath  passed  the  bill  with  a  few 
unimportant  changes,  and  it  was  now  laid  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  November  25,  1901. 

THE    DEBATE    IN   THE    BEICHSTAO. 

By  this  time  the  various  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  organizations  had  had  time 
to  examine  and  criticise  the  bill,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  bring  pressure  on  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag  and  to  give  expression  to  their  views 
in  the  press. 

After  devoting  nine  days  to  a  continuous  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  on  its  first  reading,  the  Reichs- 
tag turned  it  over  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  in  which  the  various  parties, 
from  the  ultra-protectionist  conservatives  to  the 
radical  socialists,  were  represented.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  however,  was  protec- 
tionist, and  it  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the 
government,  insisting  on  raising  still  further 
the  already  increased  rates  of  duty  on  agricul- 
tural products.  The  struggle  in  the  committee 
proved  so  intense  that  in  spite  of  its  continuous 
sessions,  both  during  the  sessions  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and  after  the  adjournment  of  the  latter,  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  until  October,  1902, 
— 1.6. ,  after  ten  months'  continual  work. 

The  bill,  as  finally  reported  to  the  Reichstag 
from  the  committee,  with  rates  greatly  increased, 
pleased  nobody.  The  secretary  of  the  interior, 
who  had  charge  of  the  government  tariff  meas- 
ure in  the  Reichstag,  exclaimed  :  *'  I  fear  that 
our  commercial  armor  will  prove  too  heavy  for 
a  successful  struggle."  The  conservatives,  rep- 
resenting the  agricultural  interests,  thought 
they  needed  more  protection,  and  the  radicals 
and  the  socialists  denounced  it  as  robbery. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  only  heroic  meas- 
ures could  save  tlie  tariff  from  wreck.  Accord- 
ingly, the  government  and  the  conservatives 
agreed  on  a  compromise,  by  which  the  former 
accepted  the  increased  rates  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  latter  agreed  to  vote  with  the 
government  on  a  motion  to  cut  off  the  debates 
and  to  vote  the  measure  as  a  whole.  This  was 
carried  over  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Left, 
and  the  bill  became  a  law  and  received  the  Em- 
peror's signature  on  December  25,  1902. 

The  government  was  now  ready  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  different  foreign  countries 
for  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  based 
on  the  new  tariff.  It  took  two  years  to  conclude 
the  new  commercial  treaties,  which  were  ratified 
by  the  Reichstag  and  received  the  sanction  of 
law  on  February  22,  1905.  One  year's  notice 
was  then  given  to  the  outside  world  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  old  tariff,  which  will  give  place 
to  the  new  on  March  1,  1906. 


ONE  WAY  TO   GET  SANE   LEGISLATION. 


BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


MUCH  has  been  said  of  the  failure  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  American  States 
and  cities.  Many  are  the  remedies  proposed  and 
adopted,  most  of  them  in  the  nature  of  restric- 
tions on  the  legislative  branch.  Legislatures 
have  been  tied  up  and  held  down  by  revised 
constitutions  ;  they  have  been  blocked  by  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  vetoes  ;  and  some  city  legis- 
latures have  been  stripped  of  power,  or  all  but 
abolished.  This  question  comes  up,  Instead  of 
restricting  the  legislature,  how  can  its  efficiency 
be  increased  ? 

Take  the  ordinary  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. He  is  serving  his  first  or  second  term. 
He  has  been  elected,  not  on  the  strength  of  his 
expert  or  technical  knowledge  of  the  suljjects  on 
which  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  but  because,  in 
general,  his  views  on  pul)lic  questions  agree  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents.  In 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  session  he  finds  him- 
self swamped  in  a  shower  of  several  hundred, 
or  perhaps  a  thousand,  bills  introduced  by  him- 
self and  fellow-members.  P]ach  of  those  is  a 
prospective  law  on  which  he  must  pass  judg- 
ment. Evidently  the  task  is  impossible  even  for 
a  body  of  experts,  since  no  expert  can  be  pro- 
ficient on  all  the  subjects  that  come  before  Amer- 
ican legislatures.  Much  more  is  it  impossible 
for  tlie  man  whose  knowledge  is  only  that  of  the 
generally  well-informed  citizen.  The  result  we 
know.  The  members  separate  themselves  into 
committees.  All  the  bills  afe  distributed  among 
these  committees,  and  each  committee  becomes  a 
little  legislature  on  a  group  of  related  bills.  The 
rest  of  the  legislature  must  take  on  trust  the  ex- 
planations made  by  the  committees  or  by  mem- 
bers when  reporting  back.  This  is  simply  log- 
rolling, or  trading, — the  only  possible  mode  of 
legislation  where  members  can  inform  themselves 
on  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  bills. 

Here  the  lobbyist  comes  in.  He  is  really  the 
present-day  form  of  the  legislative  expert.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  members  can  cope  with  him  in 
technical  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  presses  his  views.  Even  the  mem- 
ber who  introduces  and  champions  a  measure  is 
often  less  informed  upon  it  than  the  lobbyist 
who  backs  it  or  fights  it.  Hence,  the  great  power 
of  the  lobby. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  the  lobbyist  is  interested 


in  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  case.  The 
problem  is,  to  bring  to  the  legislature  the  testi- 
mony and  advice  of  all  the  other  experts  through- 
out the  country.  This  may  seem  like  a  big  task, 
but  it  is  really  only  a  matter  of  ingenuity  and 
enterprise. 

A    LEGISLATIVE   CLIPPING-BUBKAU. 

That  this  is  so  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Charles  McCarthy  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  In  1901  the  li- 
brary of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  was 
moved  from  the  State  Capitol  to  a  building  of 
its  own  at  a  distance.  The  legislature  thereupon 
added  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  funds  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  with  which  to  employ  a  "legisla- 
tive librarian  *'  at  the  capitol.  The  appointment 
was  given  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  McCarthy  en- 
tered on  his  duties  without  a  library  and  with- 
out an  example.  But  he  had  been  a  student 
of  legislatures  and  of  legislative  procedure.  He 
had  spent  a  month  in  historical  research  at  the 
legislative  library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  But  he 
could  not  hope  to  reproduce  the  magnificent 
equipment  nor  the  exhaustive  bulletins,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  aids  to  legislative  students  of  that 
great  library.  He  did  a  very  sensible  thing. 
lie  started  a  clipping-bureau.  He  collected  all 
of  the  pamphlets,  bulletins,  reports  of  commis- 
sions, magazine  articles,  and  the  like  that  he 
could  get  free.  He  accumulated  as  many  dupli- 
cates as  possible  for  free  distribution.  He  olaa- 
sified  them  and  arranged  them  under  proper 
headings,  paying  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects that  he  knew  would  come  up  at  the  next 
legislative  session.  He  searched  the  libraries 
of  the  several  State  departments  and  brought 
over  whatever  he  thought  would  be  an  aid  to 
the  legislature.  By  the  time  the  session  met  in 
1903  he  had,  not  what  would  be  called  a  library, 
but  an  up-to-date,  live  set  of  aids  to  law-makers. 

EXPERT    ADVICE   FOR   LSOISLATOB8. 

But  this  was  preliminary.  As  soon  as  the 
elections  had  been  lield  he  sent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  incoming  legislature  a  circular,  tell- 
ing them  something  of  what  he  had  on  hand. 
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and  offering  to  assist  them  by  furnishing  infor- 
mation, copies  of  laws  enacted  or  bills  introduced 
in  other  States,  etc.,  on  any  measure  that  they 
proposed  to  bring  before  the  legislature.  Over 
one  hundred  requests  came  in,  and  he  forwarded 
by  mail  his  clippings,  pamphlets,  and  bills. 
When  the  legislature  assembled  he  moved  his 
collection  to  a  room  on  the  same  floor.  He 
circulated  among  the  members,  brought  them  to 
his  library,  and  showed  them  what  he  had.  He 
learned  what  they  wanted  and,  if  he  did  not  have 
it  on  hand,  he  immediately  wrote  or  wired  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  get  it.  No  member  was 
left  to  read  through  a  lot  of  treatises  or  law 
books  and  laboriously  digest  a  subject,  but  Dr. 
McCarthy  put  in  his  hands  the  already  digested 
work  of  others  who  were  studying  or  acting  on 
the  same  line.  When  the  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  began  their  work  he  helped  them  in 
the  same  way.  He  sent  hundreds  of  copies  of 
their  bills  to  experts,  commissions,  lawyers,  and 
informed  citizens  in  Wisconsin  and  other  States, 
asking  for  criticisms,  improvements,  and  accounts 
of  whatever  experience  they  might  have  had  on 
the  points  involved.  If  a  lobbyist  made  state- 
ments of  fact  before  a  committee,  he  would  have 
replies  by  post  or  telegraph  within  a  day  or  two 
thereafter  from  the  parties  who  knew  the  facts. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  has 
given  several  instances  where  these  replies  saved 
the  State  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Other  committees  were  aided  in  a  similar 
way.  The  committees  on  railway  legislation, 
primary  elections,  and  civil-service  reform  at  the 
sessions  of  1903  and  1905  had  before  them,  not 
only  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  but  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  other  States,  the  hearings  on  those 
bills,  arguments  of  counsel,  the  best  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles,  besides  pertinent  letters 
from  the  best-informed  men  of  the  country,  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  on  the  details  of  their  own 
bills  which  they  had  under  consideration. 

MAXIMUM    OF    SERVICE    AT    MINIMUM    OF   COST. 

So  practical  and  effective  has  been  this  assist- 
ance from  the  start  that  the  legislature,  in  1903, 
increased  the  appropriation  so  as  to  allow  the 
employment  of  a  skilled  librarian  and  stenog- 
rapher, while  the  legislature  of  1905  added  an- 
other appropriation  to  employ  an  expert  assistant 
in  statistics  and  political  economy  and  a  legal  as- 


sistant as  legislative  draughtsman,  the  latter  to 
be  employed  only  during  th'e  session.  The  as- 
sistant in  statistics  is  now  at  work  on  several 
topics  that  will  come  before  the  legislature  of 
1907.  Even  with  tliose  assistants  and  expenses 
for  correspondence  and  telegraph,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for^the  next  two  years  is  only  $4,500, 
an  increase  of  $1,500  over  the  preceding  two 
years.  It  is  indeed  surprising  on  what  a  small 
appropriation  has  been  produced  such  a  large 
amount  of  usefulness. 

Not  only  do  members  of  the  legislature  profit 
by  this  enterprise,  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
learning  to  make  use  of  it.  Students  in  the 
university  working  on  debates  liave  come  into 
contact  with  live  problems  in  a  direct  and  up- 
to-date  way  that  could  hardly  have  been  thought 
of  heretofore. 

NOT    A    POLITICAL    OFFICE. 

Already  other  States  have  heard  of  this  work 
and  are  making  inquiries.  The  legislature  of 
California  established  a  similar  librarianship  in 
1904,  and  one  of  Dr.  McCarthy's  assistants  has 
been  appointed  to  the  post.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  other  legislatures  will  follow,  while 
several  State  librarians  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  such  a  branch 
of  their  work,  and  are  taking  it  up  or  are  re- 
modeling their  former  efforts  on  similar  lines. 
There  are  two  prime  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  man  who  can  do  this  work  successfully, — 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  places  where  informa- 
tion can  be  found  on  all  public  questions,  and 
alertness  and  facility  in  *'  mixing "  with  legis- 
lators in  order  to  learn  and  even  anticipate  the 
kind-  of  help  they  require.  Dr.  McCarthy  has 
both  these  qualifications,  and  in  seeing  him  do 
the  thing  one  would  conclude  that  it  is  a  per- 
sonality and  not  a  job. 

Such  qualifications  cannot  be  secured  where 
the  appointment  is  a  political  one.  The  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission  is  an  unsalaried 
^commission  designed  to  stimulate  the  reading  of 
books  throughout  the  State.  The  legislature  has 
wisely  left  the  appointment  of  legislative  librarian 
and  assistants  to  this  non-partisan  body,  instead 
of  retaining  the  appointment,  itself  or  placing  it 
under  a  political  department.  Otherwise  the 
position  would  have  added  merely  more  patron- 
age and  not  more  legislative  efficiency. 


THE   AMERICANIZATION    OF   MEXICO. 


BY  EDWARD  M.   CONLEY. 


TWO  factors  are  responsible  for  Mexico's  re- 
cent remarkable  progress  :  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
— largely  through  him — American  influence. 
Modernization  and  Americanization  are  almost 
synonymous  terms  in  Mexico.  For  the  jmst  twen- 
ty-five years  Mexico  lias  been  breaking  off  her 
moldy  shell  of  past  civilization  and  getting  into 
modern  business  clothes..  What  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  be  cut  American  fashion  ? 
Yet  he  who  thinks  it  has  been  easy  to  bring 
about  the  change  fails  to  understand  Latin- 
American  character.  The  creation  of  a  nation 
was  not  achieved  eighty  years  ago  when  Mexico 
cut  loose  from  Spain.  She  was  no  more  fit  to 
govern  herself  then  than  Spain  was  fit  to  govern 
her.  Fitness  was  not  attained  until  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  when  (General  Diaz  undertook  the 
task.  lie  "smashed  the  old  order  of  things," 
opened  the  doors  of  the  country  to  the  light  of 
modern  civilization,  and  invit(;d  foreigners  to 
come  in  and  show  his  people  how  to  keep  house. 
The  fact  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
proximity  of  his  country  to  the  United  States 
to  work  out  its  development  largely  along  Amer- 
ican lines  is  an  evidence  of  his  farseeing  states- 
manship. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  President  Diaz 
himself  is  Americanized  in  any  patriotic  sense. 
He  is  not  only  a  Mexican,  but  the  Mexican. 
He  is  Mexico.  Yet  he  is  broad-minded  enough 
to  use  whatever  he  sees  that  is  good  wherever 
he  finds  it. 

Almost  his  first  step  along  the  lines  of  prog- 
ress after  he  assumed  the  presichmtial  chair  was 
the  connection  of  his  capital  with  the  United 
States  by  three  lines  of  railroad,  built  and  opcM*- 
ated  by  Americans  with  American  capital.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  violent  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  (.-onservative  or  Church 
party,  l^ailroails  are  the  greatest  agents  of  civ- 
ilization and  development  in  any  country,  and 
those  particular  railroads  meant  national  prog- 
ress. The  $200,000,000  of  American  capital  in- 
vested in  them  wouM  be  a  magnet  to  draw  more 
American  capital,  brains,  eneigy,  blood,  educa- 
tion, and  manners  into  the  country.  The  liberal 
subsidy  and  conc(»8sions  granted  by  Diaz  for  the 
building  of  the  roads  was  a  wise  investment. 
Those  railroads  wore  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  railroad-building  was  followed  by  the 
offering  of  liberal  inducements  to  Americans  to 


invest  their  capital  in  other  enterprises  in  the 
republic,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  wheels  of 
})rogress  began  to  turn.  Other  foreigners  have 
invested  capital  and  have  emigrated  in  small 
numbers  to  Mexico,  but  for  geographical  rea- 
sons the  United  States  has  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  money  and  sent  the  greatest  number  of  citi- 
zens there  during  the  new  era. 

American  infiuence  in  Mexico  is  not  to  be 
measured,  however,  by  the  amount  of  money 
invested  or  the  number  of  Americans  residing 
there.  AVe  have  been  the  leaven  in  the  loaf,  as 
it  were, — the  small  cake  of  yeast  in  the  big  pan 
of  dough.  Americans  have  invested  approxi- 
mately ^500,000,000  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  a  small  amount  in  comparison 
with  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  but  that 
J;r)00,000,000  has  accomplished  more  during  that 
time  for  the  development  of  Mexico  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

AVe  have  invested  $75,000,000  in  Mexican 
mines, — and  incidentally  have  got  the  money 
back  in  payment  for  mining  machinery  sold  to 
the  ^lexicans.  But  we  have  taught  Mexico 
modern  mining  methods,  and  have  thereby  in- 
creas(;d  the  aggrc^gate  value  of  Mexican  mines 
probably  a  hundredfold. 

We  have  invested  $25,000,000  in  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Mexico,  and  during  the  same  time 
we  have  sold  to  Mexico  about  that  much  agri- 
cultural machinery.  We  have  taught  the  Mexi- 
cans how  to  farm,  and  have  added  to  their  po- 
tential wealth  in  farming  lands  a  hundred  times 
$•25,000,000. 

We  have  invested  a  few  millions  in  Mexican 
banking  enterprises,  and  we  have  taught  the 
Mexicans  banking  and  the  use  of  banks.  We 
have  built  hydraulic  ])ower  plants  and  taught  the 
Mexicans  how  to  utilize  the  enormous  amount 
of  energy  which  was  going  to  waste  in  tiieir 
waterfalls  by  transforming  it  into  electrical  en- 
ergy. We  are  paving  city  streets  with  asphaB^ ' 
putting  in  sewer  and  waterworks  systei 
trie-lighting  plants  and  street-car  sysl 
placing  cumbrous  old  buildings  with  opaem, 
steel- frame  structures,  changing  the  external 
appearance  of  things  generally.  We  have  in- 
vested in  city  real  estate,  and  are  teaching  the 
Mexicans  how  to  build  a  city.  Witness  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the 
past  ten  years. 
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We  have,  by  our  example  and  our  commer- 
cial products,  taught  the  Mexican  peon  to  wear 
shoes  'and  a  hat,  and  have  increased  his  wages 
all  over  the  republic.  Whether  oTr  not  we  have 
added  anything  to  his  happiness  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  have  taught  the  Mexican  millionaire 
to  ride  in  an  automobile  and  live  in  an  Ameri- 
can-style house. 

There  are  only  ten  thousand  Americans,  more 
or  less,  in  the  whole  republic  of  Mexico,  yet 
they  have  changed  and  are  changing  the  entire 
manner  of  living  of  the  country.  Our  influence 
on  the  business  life  of  the  country  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  such  a  farseeing  man  as 
Diaz,  but  if  twenty  years  ago  any  one  had  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  we  would  ever  change  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  do6iestic  life  of  the  Mexicans, 
he  would  have  been  considered  out  of  his  senses. 
Yet  we  are  changing  it  rapidly.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  upper-class  Mexican  had  his  house  in  a 
dirty  old  street,  surrounded  by  squalor  and  filth. 
He  lived  in  the  upper  stories  and  had  his  offices, 
servants'  quarters,  and  stables  on  the  first  floor. 
The  house  was  the  old  Spanish-style  building, 
with  interior  patios,  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
climate  of  the  high  tableland  of  Mexico,  with 
thick  stone  walls,  iron-barred  windows  in  front, 
but  no  windows  in  the  bedrooms  or  any  of  the 
back  rooms,  and  no  provision  for  heating. 

About  this  time  an  American  company  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  contracted  with  the  city 
government  to  plat  it,  pave  it,  put  in  a  sewer 
system  and  waterworks,  and  make  other  public 
improvements.  This  was  to  be  the  American 
colony  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  is  still  called 
tie-  American  colony,  though  Americans  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city.  Several  Americans 
put  up  American-style  houses  in  the  new  colony, 
which  was  then  considered  to  be  a  long  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  though  it  was  only 
ten  minutes  distant  by  street  car.  The  Mexicans 
liked  the  houses,  and  soon  began  to  buy  lots  in 
the  colony  and  build  similar  ones  upon  them. 
Now  more  Mexicans  than  Americans  live  in  the 
American  colony,  the  land  has  increased  in  value 
a  hundred  times,. and  the  growth  of  the  city  is 
all  in  that  direction.  Now  where  one  residence 
of  the  old  style  is  being  built  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico one  hundred  residences  of  the  American  style 
are  going  up,  and  competent  American  architects 
and  builders  are  in  great  demand.  The  old  patio 
is  doomed.  In  its  place  has  come  a  front  yard 
with  a  grass  plot.  The  coach-house  has  been 
removed  to  the  back  of  the  lot.  Booms  are 
built  with  windows,  closets,  and  grates  ;  kitchens 
have  American  ranges,  bathrooms  have  Ameri- 
can plumbing. 


But  that  is  only  half  of  the  story.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  we  are  erecting  modern  office 
buildings,  and  the  Mexican  is  now  beginning  to 
have  his  office  in  one  place  and  his  house  in  an- 
other, and  to  have  both  clean,  sanitary,  and  in 
healthy  parts  of  the  city. 

If  an  American  were  to  predict  now  that 
twenty  years  hence  the  Mexican  family  life  will 
be  on  an  American  basis,  that  Mexican  women 
will  enjoy  equal  freedom  with  their  American 
sisters,  that  the  absurdly  stilted  etiquette  of  the 
Mexican  will  be  placed  upon  a  rational  and  sin- 
cere basis,  he  would  be  considered  over-enthusi- 
astic. Yet  the  change  is  coming,  just  as  the 
American  house  has  come,  just  as  Mexican  women 
are  learning  how  to  dress,  just  as  Mexican  men 
are  learning  how  to  transact  business  upon  a 
business  and  not  a  social  basis. 

Of  course,  the  city  of  Mexico  shows  most  con- 
spicuously the  effects  of  the  American  invasion, 
but  there  is  now  hardly  a  spot  in  Mexico  which 
does  not  show  some  impress  of  the  American. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  left  his  mark.  He 
has  taught  the  Mexican  something  of  a  different 
sort  of  life.  Nowadays  a  Mexican  who  has  a 
reputation  for  transacting  business  upon  the 
American  plan  has  a  most  valuable  asset. 

The  study  of  English  is  compulsory  in  the 
Mexican   public   schools.     Every  year   Mexico 
sends  to  the  United  States  a  number  of  school 
teachers  to  study  American  pedagogic  methods 
A  great  many  Mexican  children  are  being  edu 
cated  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  coun 
try,  where  formerly  they  were  sent  to  Europe 
The  number  of  Mexican  visitors  to  the  United 
States  and  the  number  of  American  visitors  to 
Mexico  is  increasing  every  year.     It  is  said  that 
Yucatecans  know  New  York  better   than   the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  that  west-coast  Mexicans 
are  more  at  home  in  San  Francisco  than  in  their 
own  capital  city.     Thus,  each  year  the  American 
way  of  living  is  taking  a  deeper  hold  on  the 
Mexican  people. 

The  vice-president  of  Mexico  and  announced 
successor  of  President  Diaz  is  very  much  Amer- 
icanized in  his  ideas.  In  fact,  he  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  plain,  shrewd  American  busi- 
ness man  from  his  appearance,  manner,  and  meth- 
ods. He  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly 
toward  Americans.  As  governor  of  the  state 
of  Sonora,  he  encouraged  them  to  invest  in  en- 
terprises in  his  state  and  to  settle  therein.  He 
spared  no  effort  in  seeing  that  their  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  civil  rights  were  protected.  He  is 
well  informed  about  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
student  of  English.  He  has  three  daughters  in 
school  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  educating  all  of 
his  children  in  the  United  States. 
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JEROME  THE  LAWYER. 


NOW  that  the  district  attorney  of  new  York 
County  lias  been  reelected  after  a  unique 
canvass  which  made  him  in  a  sense  a  national 
figure,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  his  brethren 
of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  country 
should  raise  the  question,  *'  Is  this  man  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  a  campaigner?"  With  a  view  to 
answering  incjuiries  regarding  Mr.  Jerome's  pro- 
fessional standing  and  achievements,  the  Green 
Bag,  of  Boston,  publishes  in  its  November  num- 
ber an  interesting  paper  by  Arthur  Train,  en- 
titled "Jerome  the  Lawyer." 

To  the  question,  "  Does  Jerome  know  any  law, 
or  is  he  merely  a  fighter?"  this  writer  replies 
that  while  Mr.  Jerome  indubitably  is  a  *•  fighter," 
an  energetic  servant  of  the  public,  and  a  leader 
of  popular  opinion,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
trained  lawyer  of  judicial  mind,  who  combines 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  an  un- 
usual originality  and  independence  of  thought 
and  an  extraordinary  l)r('adth  of  legal  vision." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jerome  was  an  "enthusi- 
astic and  exhaustive  student"  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  the  early  '80's,  and  did  not  con- 
fine his  studies  to  the  fixed  curriculum.  In 
1888,  after  he  had  been  in  practice  several  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  deputy  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  District  Attorney  Fellows  (a  Tammany  offi- 
cial). He  held  this  office  for  two  years,  trying 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  taking  several  of 
them  up  on  appeal  after  conviction.  One  of 
these  was  the  case  of  the  People  versus  Moran,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  con- 
viction and  determined  the  doctrines  that  were 
to  govern  attempts  at  crime  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Jerome  resumed  private  practice  in  1890, 
and  was  retained  for  the  defense  of  Carlisle 
Harris,  accused  of  poisoning  his  girl  wife.  In 
this  case  the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  defense 
was  Mr.  Jerome's  cross-examination  of  the  prose- 
cution's expert  witnesses.  The  cause  was  hope- 
less, however,  and  Harris  was  convicted.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Jerome  was  retained,  together 
with  John  W.  Goff,  as  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  at  that  time  actively  engaged 
in  assisting  the  Lexow  police  investigation  in 
New  York  City.  After  having  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  drafting  a  law  creating  a  new  court 
for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  Mr.  Jerome  be- 


came, on  July  1,  1895,  one  of  the  members  of 

this  court. 

A    LAWMAKER    OUTSIDE    THE    LEGISLATUBB. 

The  acceptance  of  this  judgeship  might  have 
been  expected  to  foreshadow  Mr.  Jerome*8  dis- 
appearance from  public  life.  This  was  the  ex- 
pectation  of  his  friends  at  the  time,  but  the 
judgeship,  in  Mr.  Train's  opinion,  was  in  some 
ways  Mr.  Jerome's  making,  since  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  ])ractical  effect  of  legislation  such  as  he 
could  have  gained  in  no  other  way.  His  chief 
eftectivenoss,  it  may  bo  said,  has  grown  out  of 
the  knowledge  thus  secured.  Mr.  Jerome  is  a 
thorough  b(;liever  in  the  amendment  of  laws  to 
make  them  represent  tlie  actual  principles  of  the 
community.  If  he  finds  a  law  inadequate  he 
drafts  a  new  one,  and  hammers  away  at  the  leg- 
islature until  his  draft  is  enacted. 

In  this  way  he  has  personally  drafted  and  aeeared 
the  enactment  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
^*  Canfield  bill,''  which  covers  so  exhaustively  the  quee- 
tion  of  the  privilege  of  witnesses  in  gambling oasee  who 
decline  to  answer  questions  on  the  ground  that  their 
answers  may  tend  to  incriminate  them,  that  praotioally 
every  gambler  in  New  York  City  went  oat  of  boslDess 
on  its  passage.  In  the  **  Prince  bill,"  which  ampllfles 
the  law  against  bribery  to  include  specifically  the 
bribing  of  representatives  of  labor  organisatioiiSi  and 
also  extends  the  non-avai lability  of  pleas  of  prlTllege 
as  established  by  the  '*  Canfield  bill "  to  witnesses  In  pR^ 
ccedings  institut-ed  thereunder^  he  performed  a  ▼alnaUe 
service  to  both  labor  and  capital ;  and  by  his  statute 
passed  to  remedy  the  desperate  situation  in  which  cred- 
itors found  themselves  after  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
where  the  books  of  the  l)unkrupt  bad  disappeared,  by 
making  the  failure  of  such  an  one  to  produce  his  bcMks 
on  due  notice  presumptive  evidence  that  his  written 
representations  as  to  his  financial  condition  were  orig- 
inally false,  he  has  rendered  inestimable  awlstance  to 
the  merchants  of  the  Stat«. 

By  the  simple  drafting  of  a  ptAtute,  Jerome  drove 
the  gamblers  from  New  York  wlien  no  other  district 
attorney,  no  matter  how  honest  may  have  been  his  lui- 
tention,  saw  his  way  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  prosecute  them  before  Juries  which 
rarely  fouii<1  them  guilty,  and  it  is  not  unrottsonahto  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  bankruptetes 
will  hereafter  be  reduced  50  \ier  cent.,  when  prior  to 
Jerome's  incumbency  in  office,  convictions  for  orliiMS 
arising  out  of  such  frauds  or  for  obtaining  goods  or 
credit  by  means  of  false  representations  as  to 
condition,  were  practically  unheard  of. 
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StatateB  of  thU  character  could  have  been  drawn 
onl;  by  a  man  who  anited  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nsMBBltles  of  the  Bttuatton  a  oomprebeuHlve  and 
enbtle  knowledge  ot  the  law  Itaelf. 

No  public  official  could  have  accompliBhed 
what  Jerome  has  done  unless  he  had  had  con- 
fidencfi  in  himself  and  in  his  own  jndgtnent. 
Jerome  follows  no  interpretation  of  law  which 
does  not  seem  to  him  reasonable  and  right.  He 
steps  boldly -in  where  angels  might  well  fear  to 
tread.  If  the  law  permits  him  to  do  an  act  he 
does  it,  and  he  stops  at  nothing  in  can-ying  out 
hia  objects  within  the  law. 

HOW   JKBOUK   TBIIS  OASES. 

Lawyers  outside  of  New  York  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  Bomething  of  Mr.  Jerome's  methods 
as  district  attorney, — an  ofQce  which  he  has  filled 
for  the  past  four  years.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Train,  who  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Jerome's  official 
family,  says  of  his  chief: 

Only  dniing  his  admlntstTatloo  bus  the  appeal  work 
of  the  offlce  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  it  Is  a  conservative  stAtement  to  say  that 
never  before  has  the  purely  legal  elde  ot  the  admlnis- 
tmtEoD  of  criminal  justice  received  bo  mnch  att«Dtlon 
from  the  prosecuting  officer  In  New  York  Connty,  and 
in  this  purely  legal  aspect  of  his  labors  Jerome  is  seen 
at  his  best..  While  be  rarely  takes  part  in  the  actual 
conduct  ot  a  caae  by  examining  witnesses  or  addressing 
the  jury,  he  makes  it  a  point  to  appear  in  person  and 
argue  the  more  difficult  questions  ot  law  presented  by 
d«mnrrer  or  otherwise  pending  and  throughout  the 
more  Important  trials.  On  such  otM^aalons,  Jerome's 
knowledge  ot  law  and  grasp  ot  fact  make  him  the  dom- 
inant flgure  Iri  the  court-room.  Without  any  waste  ot 
time  or  superfluity  ot  words  he  seizes  upon  the  salient 
point  involved,  shakes  it  free  from  the  mass  of  Irrele- 
vant statement  and  specious  argument  In  which  it  may 
be  entangltMl,  and  tu  a  few  direct  and  oftentimes  scath- 
ing sentences  demonstrates  the  accuracy  ot  hia  conten- 
tion. On  the  other  band,  If  Jerome  the  lawyer  thinks 
he  is  wrong  he  never  hesitates  to  say  so.  "Give  the 
devil  his  due  and  two  more  "  is  his  principle,  and  this 
just  as  true  whether  the  poor  devil  be  iu  the  right  or  In 
the  wrong.  But  when  Jerome'  has  thought  he  was 
right  the  courts  have  usually  agreed  with  him. 

During  his  term  of  office  District  Attorney 
Jerome  bos  pursued  and  brought  to  justice  eight 
membereofhlBOwn  profession.  Klostof  thesecon- 
victions  were  for  crimes  arising  out  of  breaches 
of  trust  toward  clients.  Some  fifteen  other  law- 
yers are  awaiting  trial.  Mr.  Jerome  has  shown 
a  clear  perception  of  the  wickedness  that  his  own 
profession  may  be  guilty  of. 

X   FROStOUTOB   WHO  KNOWS   THK   LAW, 

Id  concluding  his  sketch,  Mr.  Train  declares 
that  Mr.  Jerome  is  now  and  always  has  been  the 
■'  lawyer  "  of  his  office,  as  well  as  its  "  chief." 


When  the  members  of  his  official  family  make  use  ot 
this  latter  term  for  him  with  affectionate  respect.  It  is 
In  no  idle  sense,  and  although  the  professional  staff  con- 
tains several  men  ot  mature  years  and  long  experience 
OS  general  practitioners  of  law,  it  is  to  Jerome  himself 
that  his  assistante  turn  for  help  and  advice  in  their  time 
of  need.  It  is  then  that  they  discover,  If  they  have 
never  realized  it  before,  that  the  district  attorney  has 
at  his  fingers'  ends  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  as- 
pect ot  the  criminal  law  as  well  as  its  allied  branchen. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jerome  knows  the  peual  and  crim> 
inal  codes,  with  the  decisions  thereunder,  lietter  than 
auy  other  man  at  the  New  York  bar,  and  he  uses  this 
knowledge  to  solve  a  problem  or  reach  a  desired  end  as 
a  skilled  mechanic  manipulat^e  a  complicated  but 
powerful  machine.  The  writer  is  unaware  of  au  in- 
stance where  an  assistant,  when  caught  unprepared  by 


one  of  the  many  exigencies  of  a  criminal  trial,  has  ap- 
pealed t«)  Jerome  for  aid  that  It  was  not  Instantly 
forthcomlDg  without  the  necessity  ot  sending  for  books 
of  reference  or  reports,  and  be  recalls  more  than  one 
occasion  where  his  chiefs  fortuitoos  presence  at  a  trial, 
and  bis  ability  to  furnish  the  law  to  the  court  itself, 
have  saved  a  case  about  to  be  abandoned. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be  as  well,  the  district  attor- 
ney of  New  York  County  is  a  lawyer  ot  thoiougbly  Iwl- 
ouced  legal  mind,  of  unusual  attHinments  in  his  owu 
department,  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  ot  the 
law  as  a  whole,  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  ol  the  pur- 
poses and  possibilities  of  legislation.  With  an  extraor 
dinary  capacity  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  he  unices  rapidity  of  thought  and  preci- 
sion of  statement.  These  qualities,  apart  from  his  in- 
dependence ot  judgment,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
indomitable  energy,  entitle  him  to  B  permanent  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
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THK  MAN  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRESIDENT  OF  NORWAY. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  Norwegian  publicist,  Dr. 
Hftlfdan  Kotli.  in  reviewing  (in  the  montti- 
ly  Samliden,  of  Cliriatiania)  the  history  of  tlio 
Swediali- Norwegian  union,  ascribes  the  greater 
part  of  the  triuuipli  of  Norway  in  the  present 
dissohition  to  the  Norwegian  historian,  Pvof. 
J.  E.  Sara.  Professor  Sai-s  has  always  been  one 
of  the  stanchest  opponents  of  the  Seanihnavian 
union.  As  far  back  as  I8li0,  when  Norway  was 
almost  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  over  a  united 
Scandinavia,  Sara  was  one  of  a  very  few  who 
dared  to  raise  liis  voice  in  protest.  The  histo 
rian,  who  is  the  fatlier-in  law  of  the  explorer  ■ 
Nanaen,  has  many  times  been  mentioned  as  the 
possible  president  of  Norway,  should  that  coun- 
try choose  a  republican  form  of  government. 
In  writing  tiic  first  compreliensivo  history  of 
Norway,  rroteasor  Sara  has  rendered  the  inesti- 
mable aervice  of  giving  it  tiie  support  of  his 
torical  tradition. 

It  was  in  1871,  when  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
refused  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Riksakt 
Btrengthening  the  union,  that  Dr.  Sara  became 
the  recognized  head  of  the  movement  for  aepa- 
ration  from  Sweden.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lectured  and  written  in  favor  of  separation,  and 
has  held  his  chair  of  Norwegian  history  at  the 
University  of  Chriatiania. 

While  the  Norwegian  people  forhalf  acentury 
have  been  vitally  interested  in  the  efforts  look- 
ing toward  separation,  the  masses  of  Sweden  have 
been  profoumJly  indifferent.  In  order  to  awaken 
tbem  to  their  responaibility  and  interest,  many 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  published  dur- 
ing recent  years,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  epitomized  and  reviewed  in  the  Socml  Tkl- 
skrij'l  (Stockholm).  The  most  noteworthy  among 
theae  are  :  "  The  Swedish  Platform  in  the  (.'risia 
over  the  Union,"  by  Prof.  Nila  Hdt-n,  and  ■■Pa- 
pers on  the  Swedish- Norwegian  l.'nion,"  by  Dr. 
Karl  Nordhind.  The  latter  is  intended  particu- 
larly to  answer  the  propaganda  of  the  explorer 
Nansen.  Professor  Kden'a  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  to  prove  that  Norway  needed  the 
union  even  more  than  Sweden,  and  that  the  idea 
of  the  Sweiiish  [jeople  was  always  peace  and 
patience,  ('ommenting  on  those  ptiblicationa  (in 
another  number  of  the  .Siimtidmi),  Profeaaor  Sara 
defends  the  action  of  Norway,  and  maintaina 
that,  just  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  having  once 
been  united,  can  now  live  separately  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  just  as  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  followed  the  same  evolution,  ao  Norway 
and  Sweden  can  remain  separate  and  yet  prosper 
and  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Commenting  on  the  recently  concluded  treaty 


at  Karlstad,  Dr.  Sars  declares  that  some  of  the 
Norwegian  concessions  were  unnecessary.  De- 
spite this,  however,  "every  reasonable  person 
will  regard  the  balance  of  good  of  the  treaty  of 
Karlstad  as  well  worth  the  price  paid  for  iL" 


(Palled  anil  puelied  by  republican  and  uonanhlabl 
From  Sua  Sbaie  (Stockholm). 
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WHAT  IS  THE  "BLACK  HUNDRED"? 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  efficient  organ- 
ization of  the  Associated  Press  for  col- 
lecting news,  those  outside  of  Russia  can  hardly 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  true  condi- 
tions that  have  lately  prevailed  in  that  country. 
The  press  dispatches  and  cable  messages  scarcely 
penetrate  beyond  the  curtain,  and  tell  but  little 
of  the  organizations  and  counter-organizations 
in  the  vast  interior  of  the  empire.  We  know, 
in  a  general  way,  of  the  important  happenings 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres that  have  taken  place  in  Odessa  and  else- 
where, but  we  do  not  know  of  the  intrigues  and 
the  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  bureaucracy  to 
retain  the  power  that  is  slipping  from  its  hands. 
The  Russians  themselves  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  true  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  events, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  weekly  Pravo  (St.  Petersburg),  issued 
just  before  the  granting  of  the  constitution  by 
Nicholas  II.    Says  the  writer  : 

On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  the  preparations  for  the 
imperial  Duma ;  on  the  other,  the  increased  military 
precautions  and  the  state  of  siege  constantly  spreading 
like  a  gangrene.  To-day  one  may  see  on  the  square  a 
gathering  of  several  thousand  people  and  an  enthusi- 
astic discussion  prolonged  for  several  hours  and  unin- 
terrupted by  the  police,  while  on  the  next  day  the  fear 
of  a  new  gathering  le^ids  to  wild  Cossack  attacks  oh  all 
who  happen  to  walk  through  that  square.  Largely  at- 
tended meetings  distinguished  for  freedom  of  utterance 
were  held  in  the  higher  educational  institutions,  while 
the  police  forcibly  enter  private  dwellings  and  make 
a  record  of  the  names  of  the  dozen  or  two  of  the  citi- 
zens who  are  discovered  there.  Persistent  rumors  of 
the  coming  political  amnesty  and  unceasing  executions 
determined  by  administrative  discretion  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Evidently  the  diminishing  influence  of  the 
central  power  is  followed  by  an  increase,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  the  power  of  the  local  adminis- 
trations. Left  to  themselves,  the  provincial  and 
municipal  bureaucratic  organizations  remain  idle 
or  resort  to  the  old  methods  of  stern  repression. 
Whatever  respect  for  law  and  order  there  once 
existed  is  fast  vanishing  from  among  the  dark 
masses.  Might  with  them  is  almost  the  only 
measure  of  right,  whose  true  conception  has  been 
obliterated  by  decades  of  official  corruption  and 
the  arbitrary  disregard  of  law.  The  really  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  Russians  stand  helpless 
before  these  manifestations  of  a  growing  chaos, 
and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges 
o  f  the  respect  for  law.  The  well-known  economiBt 
Slovinski,  writing  in  Vyeatnik  Yevropy  (St.  Peters- 
burg), asks  : 

*'  How  far  have  we  progressed  in  this  respect  since  the 
days  of  Nicholas  I.  f "    The  present  organliers  of  the 


various  "  patriotic  riots  '*  and  massacres  are  not  punished 
at  all,  in  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  current  reports, 
but  are  even  recommended  for  promotion.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  convict  tho.se  guilty  of  inciting  others  to 
murder  and  pillage,  and  of  arraying  one  portion  of  the 
population  against  another.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
punish  official  inactivity  and  indifference  during  brutal 
street  attacks  on  peaceable  citizens,  accompanied  by  the 
devastation  of  whole  manufacturing  districts.  We  con- 
stantly hear,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  arrest  and  imprlEon- 
ment  of  respected  citizens  who  are  not  even  accused  of 
any  definite  crime,  but  are  for  some  reason  objection- 
able to  the  administration.  The  absurd  fables  about 
the  Japanese  millions  used  to  purchase  the  *'  Liberals" 
and  the  disaffected  workingmen  were  given  wide  pub- 
licity in  official  and  officious  organs,  and  helped  thus  to 
maintain  the  agitation  among  the  ignorant  people  in 
many  cities  of  the  empire.  This  avowed,  false  propa- 
ganda of  revengeful  hatred  of  the  ''intelligence"  was 
not  arrested,  and  nowhere  led  to  action  on  the  part  of 
the  public  prosecutors.  Orders  absurd  in  their  very 
arbitrariness  are  issued  by  bureaucrats  great  and  small, 
yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  audacious 
mockery  of  the  existing  law^s.  The  simple  conception 
of  legality  that  was  supported  by  Nicholas  I.  has  dis- 
appeared, as  it  were,  from  our  government  practice ; 
and  justice,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  Alexander  XL,  has 
become  an  obedient  tool  of  police  administrative  dis- 
cretion in  the  sphere  of  so-called  political  matters. 

Ijegality  which,  as  even  the  hardened  conservatives 
will  admit,  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  normal  na- 
tional life,  has  no  support  where  it  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal views  and  accidental  impressions  of  the  higher 
government  officials.  With  the  beginning  of  the  eighties 
legality  was  cast  aside,  and  was  gradually  replaced  by 
the  all-powerful  administrative  discretion.  We  still 
note  occasional  decrees  that  contain  at  times  fine  words 
about  the  implicit  and  general  observance  of  the  law, 
but  this  implicit  obedience  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
citizen  was  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  very 
men  for  whom  no  law  is  really  binding,  and  who  always 
possess  the  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  inconvenient 
laws  with  the  aid  of  ministerial  circulars.  Occasion- 
ally the  organs  of  local  administration  were  called  upon 
to  check  their  own  arbitrariness.  In  the  well-known 
decree  of  December  12-25,  1905,  it  is  found  imperative 
to  adopt  active  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
full  power  of  the  law,  but  such  measures  have  not  been 
devised,  and  cannot  be  devised,  as  long  as  there  is  re- 
tained in  full  force  a  series  of  institutions  standing 
above  the  law. 

The  innumerable  bureaucrats  are  loath  to  part 
with  their  power,  and  hope  to  retain  it  by  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  class  hatred .  The  cynicism,  the 
open  connivance,  or  even  the  more  direct  activi- 
ties of  the  police  administrations,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  organization  of  the  <<  Black  Hundred," 
loyalist  elements,  or  would-be  loyalist  elements, 
composed  of  ignorant  priests,  petty  merchants, 
and  apprentices,  and  even  more  largely  of  the 
great  host  of  idlers  and  loafers — Hooligans — so 
plentiful  in  the  Russian  cities.  The  Black  Hun- 
dred counts  among  its  members  even  bishops  of 
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the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  as  in  Saratov,  for 
instance,  where  the  activities  of  Bishop  Hernio- 
genes  liave  led  the  example  paper  Russ  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  "  father  of  the  Black  Hundred.'* 
The  composition  and  spirit  of  the  Black  Hundred 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  re- 
ported by  the  Yuzhnoye  Slovo.  On  August  18-Sep- 
tember  I,  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  Volga 
Cossack  regiment  gathered  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Kremenchug. 

There  was  present  among  them  their  colonel,  Stet- 
zenko,  and  also  a  large  number  of  uon-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates.  The  Cossacks  all  drank  freely  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  and  were  addressed  by  their 
colonel,  who,  among  other  things,  said,  ^^  What  would 
you  do  to  me  if  I  were  guilty  of  treason  to  our  Little 
Father  the  Czar?" 

"We  would  kill  you,  hang  you,  cut  your  throat," 
shouted  the  Cossacks. 

"  Thank  you,  brothers.  But  the  Jews  are  guilty  of 
treason ;  kill  them,  brothers,"  etc. 

The  Cossacks  and  attending  loafers  began  to  dance 
in  ecstasy.  They  were  followed  by  the  colonel.  Kisses 
and  embraces  were  exchanged  and  a  wild  orgy  ensued, 
and  above  the  tumult  was  heard  the  shout:  *'Down 
with  the  Jews  !    Kill  the  Jews  ! " 

Incidents  like  the  above  may  well  serve  to 
explain  how  the  Black  Hundred  gathers  inspi- 


ration for  its  brutal  outbreaks.     The  police  offi- 
cials encourage   its  members  in   spreading  ftli 
sorts  of  absurd  tales  calculated  to  inflame  the 
ignorant  masses  against  the  Jews,  the  Liberala, 
the  students, — in  a  word,  against  everybody  who 
would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Special  proclamations  are  printed  and  scattered 
broadcast,  urging  the  destruction  of  all  who  are 
fighting  for  a  free  Russia,  yet  the  public  makes 
no  attempt  to  suppress  such  appeals  to  popular 
ignorance  and  prejudice.     The  following  para- 
graph  occurs   in   one  of   these  proclamations, 
issued  in  Tambov,  a  stronghold  of  the  Black 
Hundred  : 

We  call  upon  all  Russian  men  to  arm  with  whatever 
weapons  they  may  secure,  and  when  the  cry  is  raised 
for  the  destruction,  of  those  guilty  of  treaaon,  to  sttaek 
them  by  armed  force.  We,  the  party  of  Russian  men, 
will  point  out  to  them  all  who  should  be  killed  here  in 
Tambov,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Fear  theljord  Gtod. 
Defend  our  dear  fatherland  and  its  great  autcxsratlo 
Czar.    Long  live  the  autocracy  I 

Such  is  the  cry  of  the  Black  Hundred,  un- 
der whose  banner  the  lawless  elements  of  the 
empire  arc  spreading  destruction  and  anarchy 
in  the  important  cities  of  European  Russia  and 

Siberia. 


WHAT  IS  GERMANY  AIMING  AT  IN  POLAND? 


IS  Russia  being  driven  into  "a  deplorable  ad- 
.  venture  by  German  influence  and  German 
court  intrigues  ?  "  According  to  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know,  the  official  Russian  communication, 
published  on  November  13,  committing  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  concession  of  autonomy  to 
Poland  and  menacing  the  Poles  with  dire  pains 
and  penalties  unless  they  abandon  their  national- 
ist aspirations,  was  issued  under  the  influence  of 
Germany.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Alvensloeben  Convention  of  1862  and 
the  recent  tacit  agreement  under  which  the  Czar 
was  enabled  to  denude  his  western  frontier  of 
troops  for  the  war  with  Japan,  alike  stipulated 
that  Russia  should  never  grant  autonomy  to  her 
Polish  subjects.  The  communication  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  November  13  has  produced 
"a  feeling  of  stupor  and  indignation  in  all  the 
parties  throughout  the  Russian  empire  that  stand 
for  progress  ; "  and  it  looks,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  if  the  action  of  the  Government  toward 
Poland  would  lead  to  final  and  absolute  rupture 
between  the  Russian  Liberals  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  League  of  Leagues  has  issued  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  and  declaring  that  the  Polish  lib- 
eration movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  Russia's 


figlit  for  freedom,  thereby  signifymg  that  the 
cause  of  Poland  will  be  taken  up  vigorously  in 
Russia.  The  last  Moscow  congress,  it  will  be 
remembered,  decided  in  favor  of  Polish  autono- 
my by  a  large  majority.  Speaking  of  Gormany 
and  the  Russian  Poles,  the  Przegland  WsMeeh- 
polski  (the  Pan-Polish  Review  of  Cracow),  says  : 

In  general,  Germany  exploits  the  troubles  of  Bnssiai 
obtruding  herself  upon  that  unfortunate  empize  in  the 
rOle  of  a  friend  and  protector.  It  is  plain  that  this 
friendship  is  not  given  gratis;  the  Muaoorftes  fre- 
quently express  the  conviction  that  in  the  time  of  Al- 
exander II.  the  good  int'ercourse  between  Rosaia  and 
Grermany  lay  in  the  exploitation  of  the  former  by  the 
latter.  Germany  would  he  very  glad  to  vsrlve  those 
good  times  on  a  wider  scale. 

Now  a  new  agent  begins  to  enter  into  the 
reckoning  of  German  statesmen,  an  agent  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  may  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  primary  rank.  For  several  months  Rus- 
sia has  been  going  through  an  internal  crisis, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  may 
be  that  she  will  succeed  in  passing  through  the 
transitional  period  and  in  a  few  years  be  aUe 
to  transform  herself  into  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a 
change  would  be  reflected  deeply  in  the  sativs 
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foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and,  consequently, 
.in  her  relation  to  Germany,  also.  The  more 
penetrative  of  German  statesmen,  continues  the 
Przegland  Wszechpolskij  have  long  known, — and 
the  war  with  Japan  could  solely  confirm  them  in 
their  conviction, — that  *<  Czardom  is  not  so  posi- 
tive a  factor  of  the  power  of  the  Russian  state 
as  has  been  generally  believed  in  Europe." 

Thanks  to  the  traditional  rdle  of  members  of  their 
race  in  the  administration  of  the  Russian  state,  and  to 
the  family  ties  between  the  dynasties  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  the  Grermans  have  been  able,  more  easily  than 
any  other  people,  to  peep  behind  the  coulisaea  of  Rus- 
sia's governmental  and  military  organization.  To  this 
end  they  did  not  spare  other  means,  too ;  and  Lieutenant 
Grimm,  undoubtedly,  had  many  a  comrade  who  with 
impunity  revealed  to  Berlin  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
Russian  military  organization.  Czardom  could,  there- 
fore, appear  to  Grerman  statesmen  a  power  less  formi- 
dable than  had  been  universally  proclaimed.  What  is 
more,  the  Czardom  was  not  a  power  inimical  to  the 
Grerman  state.  The  long  years  of  friendly  intercourse, 
the  participation  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  fre- 
quent alliances,  the  numerous  common  political  inter- 
ests, had  formed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin 
many  ties  of  communion  and  sympathy,  on  the  basis  of 
which  much  could  be  built  by  practical  politics.  *£o 
these  there  were  added  numerous  family  connections 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  two  states ;  on  to-day's  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  the  Grerman  Empire  these 
still  have  an  influence,  the  old  traditional  ties  joining 
the  Prussian  court  with  the  Russian  court.  Grermany 
did  not  have  special  sympathy  in  the  Russian  nation ; 
but  then  she  could  disjiense  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  since  she  had  obtained  a  strong  position  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  court  and  with  the  government  of 
the  autocratic  Czar. 

OEBMANY   AND    ▲   CONSTITUTIONAL   BUSBIA. 

Now,  ho.wever,  "  when  there  is  not  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Russia 
into  a  constitutional  state,"  continues  the  Polish 
monthly  quoted,  <<  Germany  feels  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  instead  of  the  tried  neighbor  who  has 
aided  more  than  she  has  threatened  Germany, 
a  different  Russia,  which  may  become  her  stub- 
born and  very  powerful  foe." 

If  Russia  succeed,  speedily  and  prosperously,  in  go- 
ing through  the  process  of  a  radical  reorganization  on 
new  foundations — if  her  social  forces  be  adequate  to 
the  weight  of  the  task— the  regenerated  state  of  the 
north  will  become  a  power  greater  by  far  than  it  has 
been  hitherto.  There  is  surely  no  need  to  expatiate 
long  on  the  fact  that  Russians  present  power  corresponds 
neither  with  the  number  of  her  population  nor  with  her 
extraordinary  geographical  conditions  and  the  abun- 
dance of  her  material  resources,  that  the  nation  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  exploit,  in  its  entirety,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  would  not  the  new  Russia 
which  may  emerge  from  to-day's  chaos  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit them  f  With  whatsoever  difficulties  the  way  to 
this  end  may  bristle,  howsoever  improbable  may  be  an 
easy  and  successful  birth  of  the  constitution,  it  is  im-* 
possible  to  declare  oategorioally  that  a  oonstltutlon  is 


precluded,  that  Russia  has  not  the  conditions  to  become 
a  flourishing  constitutional  state.  This  is  enough  to 
awaken  apprehension  in  Berlin. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  recalls  the  Polish  review, 
"  that  the  connections  between  the  Prussian  and 
the  Russian  courts  have  by  no  means  established 
corresponding  sympathies  in  the  Russian  and 
German  nations." 

Whenever  there  is  perceptible  in  Russia  a  stronger 
national  pulse,  there  is  strongly  felt  an  anti-German 
current,  a  protest  against  the  German  influences  in  the 
government,  a  protest  against  the  bureaucracy,  which 
is  saturated  with  just  those  influences,  a  protest  even 
against  individuals  bearing  German  names.  This  fact 
already  gives  a  certain  indication  of  the  possible  future 
relations  between  the  neighbors.  From  more  general 
considerations,  moreover,  constitutional  Russia  would 
have  to  assume  a  different  position  to  the  Slav  world, 
and,  consequently,  to  Germany.  Here,  then,  emerges 
the  Polish  question,  which  is  most  closely  bound  as 
well  with  the  possible  transformations  of  the  form  of 
government  in  Russia  as  with  the  relation  of  Russia  to 
Germany.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  that  hith- 
erto Prussia  and  Russia  have  reciprocally  reacted  on 
each  other  in  an  anti-Polish  direction;  the  identical 
policy  of  these  two  states  in  the  Polish  question  has 
been  a  guarantee,  as  it  were,  of  their  good  intercourse, 
and  every  attempt  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  passed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  side,  for  an  act  of  disaffection,  for  a 
threat  betraying  evil  designs. 

In  constitutional  Russia,  sooner  or  later, — and, 
in  all  likelihood,  in  a  very  short  while, — the  Polish 
question  must  enter  on  the  order  of  the  day.  Ger- 
many has  reasons  for  desiring  that  Russia  remain 
under  absolutism.  "No  more  will  that  govern- 
ment augment  the  power  of  the  state  ;  no  more 
will  it  compensate  with  brilliant*  external  con- 
quests for  the  internal  oppression." 

With  the  Czardom,  Germany  has  old  and  tried  re- 
lations, from  which  she  has  profited  in  no  small  meas- 
ure ;  constitutional  Russia  is  a  new  agent,  bearing  a 
succession  of  serious  threats.  Therefore,  Berlin  favors 
the  Czar's  government,  and  it  would  be  willing  to 
hasten,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  ability,  with  many  a  ser- 
vice, in  order  to  facilitate  the  situation  for  Russian 
autocracy..  The  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy,  also,  has 
no  inclination  to  give  up  the  game.  This  situation 
forms  a  new  tie  of  friendship  between  the  German  and 
the  Russian  governments,  and  a  new  cause  of  aversion 
between  official  Germany  and  the  Russian  constitu- 
tional opposition.  From  the  lips  of  representatives  of 
the  latter  one  may  frequently  hear  the  opinion  that  a 
reformed  Russia  would  in  a  short  time  be  obliged  to 
venture  upon  a  combat  with  its  western  foe. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  German  Em- 
peror to  grant  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  au- 
tonomous regime  in  German  Poland,  which  would 
alone  account  for  his  anxiety  over  the  prosp>ect 
of  Polish  autonomy  in  Russian  Poland,  and  for 
his  readiness  to  march  his  troops  across  the 
frontier  to  assist  the  Russian  Emperor  in  mak- 
ing *<  order  reign  in  Warsaw.'* 
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POLITICAL  IDEAS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 


IF  it  be  true  tl:at  nations  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  deserve,  tlieD,  Bays  Mr. 
Alexandre  Ular,  writing  in  La  Revue,  the  Kits- 
si&n  people  ought  to  have  a  political  spirit  most 
singularly  complex.  For  their  political  ideas 
and  methods  of  government  are  most  singularly 
"mixed."  The  late  Minister  Tlehve,  Mr.  Ular 
contends,  was,  in  reality,  the  incarnation  of  Rus- 
sian political  ideas.  Plehve,  says  this  writer, 
was  the  purest  incarnation  of  the  autocracy  which 
had  become  an  oligarchy  in  the  hands  of  unscra- 
pulous  grand  dukes  and  great  functionaries,  and 
yet  he  regarded  his  rigiiue  as  one  which  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  political  idea*  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  the  end  Plelive  remained  convinced  that 
he  was  right,  and  in  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Mr.  Ular  the  month  before  liis  death  he  said : 
■<  Revolutions  are  made  by  majorities,  and  the 
majority  is  with  us.  Something  must  certainly 
be  done,  but  not  the  revolution  you  prophesy. 
We  must  simply  undo  what  Witte  lias  done,  and 
restore  tranquillity  to  agriculture  by  extirpating 
tbe  disturbing  elements  wliicb  lie  called  into  ex- 
istence." 


The  clearest  point  in  Flehve's  argument  was 
his  disbelief  in  the  idea  that  political  revolutions 
are  made  by  minorities.  Plehve  suppressed  edu- 
cation and  the  press,  and  what  appears  as  disin- 
terestedness on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
muzhiks  is  in, reality  ignorance  on  the  questions 
of  government.  The  muzhik  docs  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  constitution,  a  parliament,  a  de- 
mocracy, or  a  republic.  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
complex  questions  or  tbe  great  problems  wliich 
an  assembly  representing  tens  of  millions  of  in- 
dividuals lias  to  deal  with,  or  of  the  interests 
and  aspirations  which  make  up  tbe  life  of  a  na- 
tion.    Tbe  muzhik  is,  therefore,  unable  to  s&e 


(TTplcal  at  the  peasaiit  M.  P.B  la  the  comlns  Dama.) 


how  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  can 
influence  the  conditions  of  communal  life.  He 
does  not  feel  tliat  he  is  part  of  a  nation.  There 
is  nothing  to  ally  him  mentally  with  other 
districts  than  his  own.  There  is  no  cohesion 
among  tlie  mirs.  Tlie  autocracy  does  not  rule 
over  a  collective  entity,  but  a  number  of  isolated 
entities,  and  to  designate  it  tbe  word  nation  is 
never  used.  It  is  always  the  people  that  are 
spoken  of.  The  Russian  people  have  nothing 
but  a  local  conscience,  and  for  the  rest  they  are 
no  more  than  subjects.  Tbe  Czar  is  their  na- 
tional conscience. 

It  is  the  Slavophil  alone,  Mr,  Ular  believes, 
who  can  interpret  the  political  ideas  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  centralization  of  the  Russian 
Government,  he  says,  is  an ti- Russian,  and  every- 
thing instituted  during  the  past  two  centuries 
ought  to  be  abolished.  In  tbe  Kiddle  Ages, 
princes  were  only  prefects  of  police  elected  by 
the  citizens.  All  public  functionaries  were  elec- 
tive. The  Slav  states  were  republican.  There 
was  no  distinction  of  class.  Mongol  despotism 
has  transformed  the  prince  into  an  autocrat,  while 
Peter  the  Great  established  social  caste.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  old  Slav  racial  spirit  is  still 
alive,  and  is  manifesting  itself  throughout  the 
vast  Muscovite  literature. 

THE    PKAflANT    WANTS    ABSOLUTB  LOCAL  AUTONOMY. 

The  peasant  knows  well  enough  what  he  wants, 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  formulate  his  de- 
mands. He  conceives  the  state  as  an  immense 
federation  of  mirs.  He  hae  no  conception  of 
parliamentarism  based  on  direct  suffrage  with 
responsible  ministers.  He  can  only  conceive  a 
federative  system,  tbe  village  assembly  which 
would  send  delegates  to  the  district  assembly. 
The  district  assembly,  again,  would  name  com- 
mittees and  form  departmental  parliaments, 
which  would  again  delegate  committees  and  con- 
stitute together  &  kind  of  national  convention. 
It  would  not  be  ministries,  but  commissions,  that 
would  govern,  while  special  functionaries  would 
be  elected  to  administer  the  land,  the  mines, 
etc.,  belonging  to  tbe  communes.  Local  auton- 
omy, even  in  budget  matters,  would  be  absolute, 
and  the  state  as  such  would  not  have  the  funds 
to  dispose  of,  except  for  services  concerning  the 
whole  nation. 

This  assembly  is  evidently  neither  an  autoc- 
racy nor  a  Socialist  scientific  republic.  It  would 
permit  tbe  existence  of  a  czar,  the  symbol  of 
national  entity,  who  would  preside  over  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ;  it  would  permit  the  survival 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  aIbo  wa*  one* 
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organized  on  the  elective  principle  ;  and,  lastly, 
it  would  admit  a  diversity  of  institutions  and  a 
liberty  of  action  which  the  Marxist  Socialist  re- 
public could  not  guarantee.     On  the  other  hand, 


it  would  not  admit  world-politics,  or  the  too 
famous  place  in  the  council  of  the  powers  which 
we  persist  in  considering  the  criterion  of  national 


HOW  SHALL  JAPAN   FIND  MONEY  FOR  HER  NEW 
ERA  OF  PEACE? 


WITH  the  calming  down  of  the  excitemeut 
following  on  the  keels  ol  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth,  Tokio  has  begun  to  con- 
eider  soberly  the  question  how  Japan  should 
meet  the  grave  responsibilities  entailed  by  the 
greatest  of  the  wars  in  her  annals.  Couut 
Okuma,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  has 
published  his  opinion  on  this  question  in  several 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  his  article  in  the 
Taiyo  (Tokio>  is  tlie  most  thought- provoking. 
In  this  article  the  Count  dwells  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  financial  difGculties  resulting 
from  the  war.  "We  have  incurred,"  says  this 
statesman,  "a  domestic  loan  to  the  amount  of 
480,000,000  yen  [approximately  (i2 4 0,0 00, 000], 
while  our  foreign  debt  has  risen  as  high  as 
820.000,000  yen,  for  the  redemption  ot  which 
we  looked  to  an  indemnity  from  Russia." 

But  now  that  we  have  failed  to  collect  the  expense  of 
the  war  from  our  former  antagouiat,  how  shall  we  relieve 
ourselves  of  this  heavy  burdeu  !■  In  addition  to  this,  we 
are  compelled  to  bear  no  small  expenditure  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  soldiers  from  the  field  of  war,  for  the 
relief  of  the  bereaved  families  of  the  unfortUDate  fight- 
ers, for  the  enlargement  ot  our  military  equipment,  and 
lor  the  improvement  and  replenishinjn  of  ourarms,— an 
expenditure  not  less  than  400,000,000  yen  by  moderate 
estimate.  Since  there  is  no  other  means  of  meeting  this 
new  expenditure  than  by  incurring  further  debt,  our 
natioaal  loan  will  eventually  amount  to  1,700,000,000 
yen,  placing  us  under  obligation  to  pay  an  annual  In- 
terest ot  between  80,000,000  and  90,000,000  yen.  This  in- 
terest alone  would  result  in  a  burden  of  3  yen  jjcr 
capita.  We  must  also  take  into  account  an  inevitable 
increase  in  ordinary  expenditure  proportionate  to  the 
expansion  ot  armament  and  the  ext«nHlon  ot  the  scope 
of  administrative  activitie.t  unavoidable  after  the  war, 
a«  well  as  an  increase  in  extraordinary  expenditure  asa 
result  of  the  eHtsbllsbment  of  our  protectorate  over  Ko- 
rea, the  lease  i^  the  Liao.tnng  peninsula,  and  the  ac- 
quisition ot  the  southern  halt  ot  Saghalien.  The  in- 
crease in  these  expenditures  will  amount  to  between 
60,000,000  and  60,000,000  yen,  which  will  necessitate  an- 
other burden  of  1  yen  per  capita.  In  view  of  the  tact 
that  the  people  have  already  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  consequence  of  the  war.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  Bonrcesof  revenue  adequat«  to  satisfy  such  Increas- 
ing demands. 

Thus,  it  IS  necessary  for  Japan  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  how  to  raise  some  60,000,000  yen 
for  the  increase  of  expenditure,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  how  to  pay  an  enormous  interest  on 


a  loan  amounting  to  1,700,000.000  yen.  These 
can  be  met,  Count  Okuma  helieves,  by  the  care- 
ful adjustnient  of  present  taxation  and  the  float- 
ing of  other  domestic  loans. 


While  Count  Okuma  does  not  favor  the  idea 
of  floating  further  foi-eign  loans,  he  by  no  means 
objects  to  the  natural  introduction  of  foreign 
capital.  The  npcessary  economic  expansion  of 
Japan  following  iipon  the  war  will  naturally  in- 
vite the  investment  of  foreign  capital  along  vari- 
ous lines  of  industry  and  trade.  "  Such  whole- 
some iuvestment  on  the  part  of  foreign  cap- 
ital," says  the  count,  "  should  be  welcomed 
and  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  national 
growth  of  our  country.  But  we  should  carefully 
avoid  encouraging  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  by  unnatural,  artificial  means,  the  danger 
of  which  lias  been  fully  demonstrated  by  our 
unfortunate  economic  condition  succeeding  the 
Chino-Japanese  War." 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ROME. 


A  CURIOUS  municipal  problem  is  revealeil 
by  a  leading  article  in  Italia  ifinhrna 
(Rome)  written  by  Antonio  Monzilli,  the  editor. 
Rome  has  not  enough  bouseB  for  her  people. 
-The  gituation  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
Btiddi'n  removal  to  the  city  of  several  Imniircii 
families  of  railroad  men  when  the  government 
took  over  the  railroads  and  Rome  became  the  rail- 
road headquarters.  Furniture  storehfuses  are 
full,  while  disgruntled  families  search  in  vain 
for  sheltor.  The  city  has  had  to  lodge  in  mu- 
nicipal structures  a  numlier  of  gioor  families  dis- 
poBBeseed  to  make  room  for  tenants  of  higher 
class.  An  abandoned  market  has  sheltered  otber 
unfortunates.  The  situation  is  the  more  singu- 
lar in  view  of  the  fact  that,  tun  years  ago,  after 
a  building  boom'  in  the  icalitin  capital,  great 
houses  stood  empty  for  lack  of  tenants,  or  were 
occupied  rent-free  by  vagabonds.  While  it  is 
true  that  since  then  building  has  proceeded 
slowly,  still  new  structures  have  been  built  in 
many  quartirrs. 

Signor  Monailli  mentions  three  causes  for  tbe 
present  increase  of  people,— the  concentration 
noticed  in  all  great  capitals,  wliich  draw  people 
from  the  whole  country  ;  the  development  and 
cheajH'ning  of  international  transportation,  bring- 


IMArrh  of  (be  ntlilMio  tluln  or  Rome  before  Pope  Pins  X., 
who  la  Terr  much  interetleil  in  developlnK  social  and  eco- 
nomic poaslbtlltles  Id  Italr.) 


ing  in  an  increasing  number  of  tonristfl  and  for- 
eigner, wlio  make  longer  sojourns  in  the  fasci- 
nating city  ;  and  the  action  of  the  Papacy,  which 
has.  since  losing  temporal  power,  drawn  to  its 
seat  a  larger  number  of  representatives  of  all  the 
religious  orders  to  defend  Catholicism  and  keep 
alive  the  faith  among  the  people.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial immigration,  the  author  remarks  that, 
while  in  part  of  desirable  elements,  a  coueider- 
able  number  go  to  Rome  merely  to  look  for  any 
sort  of  employment,  or  merely  to  be  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  these  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
patients  for  the  hospitals,  prisoners  for  the  jails, 
and  recruits  for  the  beggars'  ranks.  The  "  Cath- 
olic immigration  "  has  been  quite  largely  of  nuns, 
who  find  in  the  shadow  of  the  Papacy  a  congenial 
retreat.  The  expulsion  from  France  has  added 
greatly  to  this  contingent.  Tbe  tourist  awarm 
must  be  considered  permanent,  and  Hkely  to  in- 
crease. Natural  increase  of  population  and  a 
growing  number  of  public  functionaries,  doubled 
within  thirty-live  years,  are  other  elements  to 
swfU  the  number  of  Romans. 

The  author  blames  the  spoculations  of  the 
'■boomers"  for  the  present  condition.  The 
boom  created  artificial  land  values,  and  raised 
the  (;ost  of  materials  and  labor.  The  failure  of 
builders  left  the  houses  in  the  hands  of  banks. 
There  has  been  no  temptation  to  capital  to  risk 
itself  in  new  constructions.  It  was  cheaper  to 
buy  houses  from  the  banks,  usually  unable  to 
get  a  good  interest  on  the  sums  originally 
bmned.  The  constant  offering  of  these  bank 
pi'operties  has  deadened  the  real-estate  market, 
and  will  do  so  until  all  are  in  private  hands. 
Rents  must  rise  to  make  new  building  or  pur- 
cliase  from  banks  ]>rofitable ;  but  higher  rents 
than  at  jiresent  would  bo  serious  to  the  large 
number  of  salaried  employees.  That  rents  have 
not  been  unduly  raised  is  due  to  the  moderation 
of  the  moneyed  institutions.  Private  ownen,  on 
acquiring  bank  houses,  usually  raise  rents  from 
21)  to  TiO  per  cent.  If  the  liquidation  of  the 
banks  and  credit  nssociationa  continues,  living 
expenses  will  soon  be  too  high  to  be  borne  by 
persons  of  small  income.  AH  alimentary  prod- 
ucts are  higher  in  Rome  than  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  Prices  are  kept  artificially  high  by  com- 
bination, and  by  tbe  great  number  of  shop- 
keepers with  small  reo-ipts,  necessitating  large 
profits.  In  tbe  tourist  season,  meat  is  too  high 
to  be  bought  by  natives.  Last  spring,  lamb  vsa 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  bone  and  fat  inclnded, 
while  beef  was  three  lire  a  kilogram  (thirty  oenta 
a  pound),  and  veal  and  the  best  cats  of  beet  from 
forty  to  fifty  cents  apound.    In  thirty-flTtt  jmtb 
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the  only  article  that  has  cheapened  in  Rome  is 
footwear. 

While  these  phenomena  have  manifested 
themselves  to  some  degree  in  other  capitals,  an 
actual  shortage  of  houses  has  never  resulted,  and 
public  authority  has  always  done  something  to 
remedy  matters.  At  Rome,  nothing  has  been 
1  »ne  except  to  put  a  small  tax  on  unoccupied 
ind.  Owners,  confident  of  a  large  incre- 
.licnt  in  a  few  years,  have  paid  this  and  not  built 
it  up.  The  societies  for  laborers*  houses  are 
not  of  sufficient  scope  to  help  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

Rome  differs  from  all  other  cities  in  having 
no  suburbs  in  which  modest  homes  may  be  had. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest  commune  over 
the  desert  Campagna,  and  access  is  neither  easy 
nor  cheap.  Minister  Ferraris  has  proposed  a 
cheap  commutation  to  enable  railroad  employees 
to  dwell  in  outlying  towns,  and  this  offers  a 
partial  solution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  state 
step  in  to  provide  the  accessible,  healthy,  out- 
lying villages  that  are  now  lacking.  It  is  to 
the  government's  interest  to  do  this,  else  the 
salaries  of  all  government  employees  must  be 
raist^d.  Signor  Monzilli,  then,  proposes  that  the 
government  expropriate  land  in  healthy  loca- 
tions, near  Rome,  capable  of  supporting,  say,  ten 


thousand  people  per  commune.  This  land  would 
be  ceded  to  a  private  corporation  at  the  same 
price,  on  condition  that  the  corporation  lay  out 
the  town,  furnish  streets  and  sewers,  school, 
communal  buildings,  and  church,  and  build 
houses  whose  maximum  rent  should  be  fixed, 
and  which  should  be  exempt  from  taxes  for  ten 
years.  Tenants  should  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase houses  occupied  for  three  years  at  cost 
price,  with  10  per  cent,  added.  A  government 
commission  should  control  the  commune  until 
there  be  enough  inhabitants  to  elect  a  coun- 
cilor, and  should  run  the  finances  until  a  local 
budget  could  be  established. 

Signor  Monzilli  thinks  that  the  first  city  could 
be  ready  in  two  years  ;  that  the  private  company 
could  easily  be  formed,  and  would  not  require  a 
capital  of  more  than  two  million  dollars,  emit- 
ting 3^  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  the  houses, 
to  run  seventy-five  years  unless  sooner  called 
in  by  sale  of  the  houses.  The  state  should  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  one-third  in  all  profits 
over  4  per  cent.,  and  speculation  in  the  bonds 
should  be  prevented  by  making  them  nominative 
and  keeping  them  from  the  stock  exchange  three 
years.  The  writer  sees  no  other  solution  possi- 
ble, and  some  solution  it  is  imperative  to  have 
promptly. 


HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


A  REVIEW  of  the  whole  subject  of  health 
and  accident  insurance  in  Scandinavia  is 
contributed  to  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm)  by 
the  economist  A.  Rydin, — the  compulsory  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  Germany  and  the  voluntary 
one  introduced  in  Scandinavia.  Both  purpose 
to  furnish  medical  attendance  in  cases  where 
otherwise  public  aid  would  be  necessary,  thus 
preventing  sickness  and  its  consequences  at  an 
early  stage  and  relieving  hospital  and  charity 
care. 

Legislation  for  Danish  voluntary  health  and 
accident  insarance  was  enacted  in  1892.  It 
does  not  establish  rules  as  to  formation,  organ- 
ization, and  management  of  the  legions,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  under  public  control.  The  sole 
restriction  imposed  on  them  is  that  they  shall 
be  confined  to  a  certain  locality  or  a  certain 
trade.  In  case  of  sickness,  children  of  the 
insurant  under  fifteen  years  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  parents,  while  in  Denmark  the 
wife  is  generally  counted  as  the  insurant  himself. 
Members  receive,  moreover,  daily  allowances 
of  two-thirds  of  daily  wages,  yet  not  less  than 
forty  ore  in  cases  of  incapacity  for  work  dur- 


ing twelve  successive  months.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  covering  the  period  1899-1903 
will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  voluntary  system  of  insurance  in 
Denmark. 


PercentAge  of  members  to  poi>- 
ulation 

PercentaKe  of  women. 

Days  of  sickness  per  member.. 

Gash  contribution  per  day  in 
Scandinavian  crowns 


1880. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

11.1 

49.0 

6.4 

12.3 

49.0 

6.4 

18.4 
6.2 

14.6 
4.9 

0.84 

0.86 

0.88 

0.90 

1908. 


16JB 

61.1 

6.0 


0.96 


The  relative  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
same  five-year  period  are  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 


18W. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

19U8. 

Cash  aUowance,  hospital  care, 
etc 

46.7 
84.8 
12.0 

7.0 

46JS 
83.9 
12.1 

7Jl 

45.7 
88.6 
18.2 

7.5 

44.7 
86.8 
12.6 

7.6 

46.4 

Medical  attendance 

86.2 

Medicine 

MS 

Cost  of  management  and  other 
expenses 

7.2 

786 
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Just  as  in  the  (lerman  system,  medical  attend- 
ance and  ni*;dicine  compose  a  CGnsideraV»le  por- 
tion of  aggnr^at*;  expenses,  the  former  amount- 
ing to  one-third  the  latter.  12  percent,  of  th»3 
whole  expenditures.  The  contribution  granted 
Danish  legions  out  of  tlie  puVjlic  treasury  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  numVjer  of  members,  in 
part  on  the  premiums  paid  by  the  sauje.  Two 
crowns  are  thus  adde<l  for  eacli  member,  and 
one-fifth  of  each  premium  paid.  If  the  annual 
premium  of  the  legion,  for  instance,  be  7.50 
crowns,  the  public  contriljution  will  be  2 
crowns,  1.50-.S..'>0.  The  support  granted  by 
the  Danish  state  has  recently  proved  sufficient 


to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  entire  medical  at 
tendance. 

The  first  account  of  Swedish  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance  we  meet  in  1884,  when  124,000 
members  were  registered.  In  1897,  the  insured 
persons  in  percentage  of  the  entire  population 
were  2.7,  and  in  1901,  5.7.  The  reason  why 
comparatively  such  a  small  percentage  has  joined 
the  Swedish  voluntary  legions  will  be  found  in 
the  limited  contributions  of  the  state,  which  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members. 
Registered  legions  receive,  thus,  annually  1.50 
crowns  per  member  up  to  100,  while  those  with 
1,000  members  or  more  get  only  0.50  crowns. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  EUROPE. 


AG  HE  AT  deal  has  been  accomjilished  in 
(iermany  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
the  way  of  combating  tlie  dread  consumption. 
The  means  (^mi)loyed  are  described  in  quite  an 
exhaustive  article  in  the  iJcujsrhp  I{erfo\  Follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the 
movement : 

With  the  diKCOvery  of  the  provocative  of  tuTxirculosiH 
by  Rol>ei*t  Koch,  in  1882,  l>eginH  the  era  of  the  modern 
con)T)At  a^HinHt  it.  The  proof  adduced  by  Koch,  that 
tuljerculosirt  is  an  infectious  disease  and  not  one  pecul- 
iar to  certain  individuals,  a  constitutional  ailment,  ex- 
ercised a  truly  magical  effect  upon  all  classes  of  people. 
The  whole  nation  felt  as  if  a  tremendous,  oppress- 
ive weight  had  l)een  lifted  from  their  hearts,  for  the 
thought  flashed  \i\y(m  every  one  that  now  it  would  >)e 
IK)Ssii)le  t-o  successfully  combat  a  foe  which  attacked  the 
iKMly  from  the  outside.  After  the  existence  of  bacilli 
in  all  varieties  of  tulnTculosis  had  >x*en  demonstrated, 
the  source  of  its  disseminatij)n  was  found  to  be  all  se- 
cretions and  excretions  containing  bacilli  of  consump- 
tive people  and  animals ;  primarily,  the  sputum  of 
those  suffering  from  ])ulmonary  consumption,  and  the 
meat  and  milk  of  tulM*rculous  cattle. 

TTpon  closer  study,  Oornet,  a  disciple  of  Koch, 
came,  to  th(^  conclusion  that  the  chief  danger  lay 
in  th(^  sputum,  scattered  everywhere  by  the  con- 
sumptive;, which,  after  drying  and  being  dissem- 
inat<;d  in  thi^  air,  enters  the  lungs  of  the  healthy. 
The  (extirpation  of  cattle- tuberculosis,  so  impor- 
tant economically,  is,  as  far  as  human  infection 
is  concerned,  of  comparatively  small  weight, 
since  it  is,  apparently,  only  in  rare  cases  that 
consumption  is  caused  by  the  bacilli  of  cattle. 
The  rational  means  of  fighting  tul)erculosi8, 
therefore,  was  to  isolate  the  invalid,  but  the 
wide  prevalence  of  tlie  disease,  its  long  contin- 
uance, and  the  fact  that  sufferers  from  it  are  for 
so  long  a  period  capal)lo  of  bodily  and  mental 
activity,  made  this  prime*,  requisite  an  impossi- 
bility.    Efforts  had   to   be   directed,  therefore, 


toward  obviating  the  evils  caused  by  the  spu- 
tum,— above  all,  toward  preventing  its  becoming 
dry,  and  thus  scattered  in  the  air.  Hcgulationa 
to  that  effect  were  issued  in  1889  and  1890  by 
various  authorities,  and  the  Prussian  minister  of 
education  promulgated  a  decree,  couched  in  ad- 
mira])ly  clear  terms,  whereby  preventive  meas- 
ures were  to  be  employed  in  schools,  barracks, 
prisons,  hotels,  railroads,  provision  stores,  and 
factori(»s.  Providing  spittoons,  forbidding  ex- 
pectoration on  the  floors,  cleaning  with  wet 
cloths,  regular  disinfection  of  vessels  contain- 
ing the  sputum,  and  the  instruction  of  people 
regarding  the  dangers  attendant  upon  that  dis- 
charge were  the  essential  measures  recommended 
in  the  decree. 

In  some  portions  of  Germany  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  in  case  a  person  dies  of  consump- 
tion, or  if  one  having  that  disease  moves  to  new 
quarters,  the  fact  must  be  made  known  to  the 
authorities  ;  also,  if  such  malady  occurs  in  pub- 
lic or  private  institutions. 

Prophylaxis  received  a  tremendous  stimulus 
through  Koch's  epoch-making  discovery  of  tu- 
berculin. 

lie  demonstrated  that  a  sprinkling  of  tuberculin, — 
the  culture-li(iuid  in  which  tubercle-bacilli  are  artifi- 
cially raiseil,— creates,  even  in  the  smallest  tuberculous 
centers,  a  local  reaction  and  a  general  characteristic 
feverish  state,  so  that  the  disiuise  can  be  diagnosed  at 
an  earlier  st^Ke  tlian  by  any  other  means.  He  also  held 
out  the  hoi)eful  prospect  that  tuberculin  would  be  able 
to  cure  such  incipient  cases,  and  thus  prevent  their 
reaching  the  infectious  sta^e.  The  declaration  that 
consumption  is  curAl}le  stirred  people  perhaps  even 
more  profoundly  than  the  discovery  of  the  bacillua. 
The  intense  enthusiasm  was,  not  long  after,  followed 
by  a  strong  reaction  ;  the  healing  powers  of  tuberoolln, 
and  even  its  value  for  diagnosis,  were  totally  denied,  on 
the  strength  of  numerous  though  hasty  ezperimentB,  In 
spite  of  many  well-authenticated  favorable  Tssalta  of 
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its  use.  Bat  once  more  the  facts  that  tubercnlin  is  the 
proper  test  for  incipient  cases  and  its  curative  quality 
are  gaining  recognition.  Through  it  the  existence  of 
consumption  can  be  determined  before  the  patient  has 
reached  the  stage  of  ejecting  bacilli. 

When  the  reaction  set  in,  the  people  turned  to 
other  sources  of  relief.  Brehmer,  Dettweiler, 
and  others  had  achieved  considerable  success  in 
private  institutions  by  following  the  hygienic- 
dietary  treatment,  taking  patients  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  If  what  was  claimed  was 
true,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  sanitariums, 
particularly  for  the  poor. 

This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  on  a  great 
scale  without  the  powerful,  effective  assistance  of  those 
grandest  of  modem  institutions,  the  public  working- 
men's  insurance  societies.  The  alarmingly  large  per- 
centage of  consumptives  among  their  members,  and  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  invalids  suffered  from 
that  malady,  led  to  the  project  of  erecting  sanitariums 
in  accordance  with  the  hygienic-dietary  treatment.  The 
Red  Cross  and  other  societies  cooperated  with  the  state 
in  giving  most  effectual  aid.  Thanks  to  the  active 
efforts  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  realm,  of 
the  different  states  of  the  empire,  of  eminent  men  in 
every  field,  and  of  the  people  in  general,  the  work  has 
proved  so  successful  that  in  less  than^a  decade  the 
whole  of  Germany  has  been  covered  by  a  network  of 
splendidly  equipped  sanitariums ;  in  more  than  one 
hundred  of  these  about  thirty  thousand  patients  can  be 
treated  annually.  The  practice,  too,  of  isolating  con- 
sumptives in  hospitals,  and  providing  them  with  ar- 
rangements used  in  sanitariums,  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Further  scientific  investigation  revealed  an- 
other source  of  danger  of  the  dissemination 
of  bacilli, — the  speaking,  and  particularly  the 
coughing,  of  the  consumptive.  The  chief  danger 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  sputum  as  in  the  fine 
particles  emitted  by  the  patient  when  speaking 
or  coughing.  Fortunately,  experiments  show 
that  the  evil  effects  thus  produced  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  simply  holding  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore one's  mouth  or  wearing  a  thin  veil  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  appears,  too,  tliat  the 
infectious  particles  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and 
that  by  separating  a  consumptive  workman  by  a 
partition  from  the  other  workmen  infection  is 
warded  off. 

The  Antl-Consumptlon  Campaign  In  France. 

Dr.  J.  H^ricourt,  writing  in  La  Revue,  dis- 
cusses the  problem,  and  suggests  measures  much 
more  drastic  than  any  which  specialists  have  yet 
ventured  to  advocate.  His  article  refers  nat- 
urally to  tuberculosis  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  France. 

To  begin  with.  Dr.  H^ricourt  says,  we  have  no 
reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis.     In  France,  we  are 


told  that  the  annual  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  in  Paris 
alone  tuberculosis  claims  about  one-fourth  of  the 
deaths.  These  figures  are  repeated  thousands  of 
times,  but  it  is  certain  they  do  not  make  the 
slightest  impression.  In  any  case  they  are  very 
misleading,  for  they  refer  merely  to  the  mortal- 
ity from  the  disease,  and  give  no  idea  of  its 
morbidity.  For  one  death  how  many  sufferers 
are  there  ?  Neither  hygienists  nor  doctors  can 
answer  this  question.  What  we  require  to  know 
is  what  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  a 
country  or  a  city  may  be  described  as  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Without  this  knowledge  it 
is  impossible  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to 
whether  the  number  of  cases  is  excessive  or  not. 
To  ascertain  something,  accurate  statistics  may 
be  a  formidable  task,  but  it  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  disease  must 
rest. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES   TUBSBCULOSIS  ? 

Here,  however,  a  new  diflSculty  arises.  Some 
doctors  do  not  pronounce  cases  as  tuberculous 
until  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  written 
in  capital  letters  ;  others  apply  the  term  tuber- 
culosis to  the  first  and  often  insensible  mani- 
festations of  the  malady.  In  the  latter  category 
would  be  included  many  ansamic  and  neurotic 
persons  showing  as  yet  no  local  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  proportions  would  therefore  be  some- 
what disconcerting,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  by  the  various  specialists  making 
the  enumeration,  but  the  writer  thinks  it  would 
be  well  to  include  all  possible  cases,  no  matter 
in  what  stage,  marked  or  otherwise,  for  he  is  of 
opinion  that  tuberculosis  is  more  common  than 
is  generally  admitted.  It  would  then  be  real- 
ized that  scarcely  a  family  existfir  without  one 
case,  though  it  may  be  the  victims  very  often 
have  the  appearance  of  good  health,  that  in  large 
cities  tuberculosis  in  a  contagious  form  exists  in 
almost  every  house,  and  that  in  certain  poor 
arrondissements  of  Paris  all  the  people  may  be 
pronounced  tuberculous.  Perhaps  public  opin- 
ion would  be  moved  to  recognize  that  it  needs 
something  else  than  conferences  to  deal  with  the 
problem  when  it  is  revealed  that  houses  in  which 
articles  of  clothing  are  made  are  inhabited  by 
tuberculous  persons  whose  clothes,  handkerchiefs, 
and  hands  spread  contagious  expectoration,  just 
as  bread  is  also  made  and  distributed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  the  disease. 

The  Behring  Discovery. 

In  outlining  the  work  of  the  recent  anti-tuber- 
culosis congress  at  Paris,  the  London   Graphic  , 
gives  a  synopsis  of  Professor  von  Behring's  pa- 
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per  on  Lis  discovery.  Professor  von  Beliring 
stated  that  during  the  last  two  years  he  had 
come  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  existence 
of  a  curative  principhi  completely  different  from 
the  anti-toxic  principle  described  by  him  fifttjon 
years  ago.  The  new  curative  principle  plays 
the  essential  part  in  the  immunizing  portion  of 
his  ''bov- vaccine,"  which  had  proved  successful 
in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Very 
briefly  stated,  says  the  Graphic,  the  principle 
consists  in  breaking  up  the  tuberculosis  virus. 

The  mischievous  essence,  which  he  calls  "T.  C,"  is 
first  isolated  and  then  stripped  of  three  allied  siil>- 
stances,  each  differently  soluble.  What  remains  is  the 
pure  bacillus,  and  this,  Dr.  von  Bi»hring  affirmed,  could 
be  so  denaturalized  as  to  form  a  curative  substance  new 
to  science.  He  has  made  no  experiments  on  human 
beings,  but  only  on  animals,  and  it«  value  to  human 
beings  has  yet  to  Ije  tested.  It  was  generally  felt  that, 
when  Dr.  von  Behriiigasked  the  world  to  wait  until  next 
August  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  discovery,  he 
would  have  Xhhhi  l)etter  advised  to  have  kept  back  the 


whole  of  his  statement  until  then.    Britiah  and  iPranch 
scientists  do  not  like  discoveries  revealed  piecemeal,  and 
there  was  some  disappointment  felt  at  the  abaence  of 
details  in  the  statement.    At  the  same  time,  all  the  ez- 
perts  paid  unstinted  tribute  to  Professor  von  Behring^ 
knowledge,  talent,  and  previous  achievements,  so  It  is 
hoped  that  one  day  the  value  of  bis  discovery  will  be 
fully  demonstrated.    It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  what  the  professor  announces  that  be  has  found 
is  not  a  definitive  cure  for  consumption,  but  Tvhat  he 
believes  to  be  the  process  by  which  the  cells  of  the  hu- 
man body  endeavor  to  resist  the  germ  of  tubercalceis, 
and  the  antidote  which  they  produce  in  that  prooeas. 
He  l)elieves,  further,  that  his  discovery  will  lead  to 
meth<Kis  of  stimulating  the  production  of  this  antidote 
artificially.    It  will  l>e  seen  that  we  are  as  yet  a  long 
way  from  a  "cure  for  consumption."    But  if  von  Behr- 
ing's  theory  is  right,  then  we  are  a  step  nearer  on  the 
road,  long  road  though  it  may  be,  by  which  we  shall  he 
able  to  protect  the  body  against  the  onset  of  tnbercn.. 
losis ;  and  there  is  an  added  hope.    Since  we  know  that 
in  some  cases  Nature  does  cure  herself  of  the  tubercu- 
lous germ,  there  must  be  a  process  of  cure  which  some 
day  we  shall  find,  and  find  how  to  stimulate  artificially. 


AMERICAN  HYGIENE. 


IN  an  address  delivered  at  the  late  Portland, 
Ore.,  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation by  L)r.  John  S.  Fulton,  the  chairman 
of  the  section  on  sanitary  science,  wliich  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  association's  Journal  of  the 
21st  of  October,  tliat  gentleman  says  : 

"Of  the  notable  faults  in  American  hygiene, 
one  owes  its  bad  eminence  ecjually  to  politics  and 
to  medicines.  I  refer  to  the  abject,  disgrace- 
ful, ignorant  poverty  of  American  liygiene  in 
fundamental  data  of  the  subject.  A  country 
which  swells  its  population  by  admitting  a  flood 
of  immigration,  with  no  more  than  a  show  of 
caution  about  the  physical  and  moral  results  to 
the  country,  cannot  be  expected  to  care  about 
the  minutiae  of  loss  and  repair  in  its  native  popu- 
lation. A  country  which  offers  citizenship  on 
the  simplest  conditions  to  any  uncouth  outland- 
er  is  not  likely  to  learn,  save  in  the  shadow  of 
disaster,  the  value  of  a  son  born  in  the  land  and 
nourished  in  its  institutions  for  twenty -one  years 
before  he  may  become  a  sovereign  citizen." 

The  United  States  census  reports  on  popula- 
tion and  vital  statistics  excite  the  doctor's  deri- 
sion, and  are  referre<l  to  as  follows  :  "  And  such 
reports,  better  than  foi-merly,  but  beginning  in 
1900,  as  in  1890  and  1880,  with  an  apology  for 
30  or  40  per  cent,  defectiveness  of  the  mortality 
evidence  on  this  point  or  in  that  locality  ;  loaded 
witli  asterisks  which  mean  'data  insufficient,' 
expressing  a  most  reasonable  doubt  whether  nine 
jejune  paces  on  birtlis  ought  to  be  printed  at  all, 


— these  reports  express  Columbia's  sense  of  busi- 
ness responsibility  for  seventy-eight  million  lives. 
People  are  cheap  ;  worth  less  than  the  cost  of  ac- 
knowledging the  beginning  and  recording  the 
end  of  life.  Faster  than  disease,  accident,  and 
crime  can  diminish  their  numbers  the  land  can 
be  replenished  by  opening  the  gate  to  cheaper 
people.'' 

The  author  contends  that  politicians  have  come 
to  regard  vital  statistics  as  a  kind  of  medical 
arithmetic,  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  "it 
is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether  the  vital  statistics 
of  this  country  would  improve  very  rapidly  if 
wholly  committed  to  the  medical  profession." 
In  Alal)ama,  we  are  infoimed,  the  whole  subject 
of  sanitary  government  is,  and  from  its  incep- 
tion has  always  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
medical  society.  Yet  the  author  avers  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  is  more  ignorant  of  its  popu- 
lation, no  State  more  destitute  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  sanitary  organization. 

The  consent  of  the  people  to  systematic  regis- 
tration of  vital  data  may  not  be  easily  obtained  ; 
but  after  that  is  done.  Dr.  Fulton  maintains,  the 
consent  of  the  medical  profession  will  still  be 
necessary  in  order  that  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  effective.  "  If  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  the  total  neglect  of  vital  registration  is 
a  vice  of  politics,"  he  says,  «in  those  States  and 
cities  where  registration  laws  are  in  force  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  registration  are  charge- 
able against  American  medicine." 
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Dr.  Fulton  does  not  assent  to  the  view  that 
the  records  of  a  healtli  department  are  public  in 
the  liberal  sense  wliich  obtains  with  respect  to 
other  official  records,  and  it  seems  to  him  vital 
to  the  sound  development  of  our  sanitary  anam- 
nesis (past  history  of  disease)  that  very  close 
privacy  should  surround  these  personal  memo- 
randa, lie  thinks,  however,  that  precautions  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  abuse  of  the  records  need  not 
be  so  stringent  as  to  make  them  less  serviceable 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

We  dare  not  limit  the  scope  of  registration  to 
the  subjects  now  included  under  that  head,  he 
tells  us  ;  the  particulars  concerning  population, 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  by  long  custom 
established  as  necessary  sanitary  memoranda. 
Tlie  registration  of  the  graver  infectious  dis- 
eases, though  generally  provided  for,  is  not  gen- 
erally practiced.  It  is  notorious  that  the  notifi- 
cation laws  in  most  American  cities  are  prac- 
tically inoperative,  and  the  common  explanation 
is  that  people  who  enacted  these  laws  do  not 
want  them  enforced.  Those  who  assume  to  know 
the  real  state  of  public  opinion  are  the  medical 
practitioners,  and  these,  indeed,  the  author  in- 


sists, do  truly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  citi- 
zens on  whom,  for  the  time  being,  the  notifica- 
tion laws  are  brought  to  bear.  The  consent  of 
the  well  can  always  be  counted  in  favor  of  no- 
tification, and  up  to  this  time  the  opposition  of 
the  sick  can  be  as  confidently  expected.  "  This,'^ 
Dr.  Fulton  says,  ''  brings  up  the  humiliating  re- 
flection that  the  American  people  still  expect 
public  health  to  be  protected  by  punishing  the 
sick.  Tt  is  hardly  less  humiliating  to  reflect  that 
the  medical  })rofession,  perfectly  able  to  repre- 
sent us  truly  to  the  distrustful  public,  suffers 
this  medieval  view  to  persist." 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  some  boards  of 
health  are  able  to  operate  their  notification  laws 
with  very  little  friction,  and  these  have  found 
that  the  opposition  of  the  public  has  disappeared 
as  fast  as  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  won.  Where  cities  have  made  ade- 
quate provisions  for  infectious  diseases,  where 
the  relations  of  boards  of  health  to  the  afflicted 
are  altogether  helpful,  and,  above  all,  where  the 
organization  of  the  healtli  department  is  not 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics,  there 
notification  laws  are  effective. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  RADIUM  ON  DISEASE. 


ACCORDINC^  to  the  results  obtained  by  sev- 
eral  European  investigators,  small  animals 
are  killed  by  the  emanations  from  radium.  To 
what  extent  radium  exerts  a  similar  destructive 
power  on  bacteria,  which  are  microscopic  plants, 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  on  account  of  its 
important  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  germ  dis- 
eases. 

The  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene 
uini  hfectionskrankheiten  (Leipsic),  edited  by  Dr. 
Koch,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  carried 
on  by  three  scientists  to  determine  the  action  of 
radium  emanations  upon  pathogenic  bacteria. 

In  making  the  experiments,  small  flasks  con- 
taining solutions  of  different  activities  of  radium 
ccnnbined  with  barium  chloride  were  used,  and 
the  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  flasks 
could  be  connected  by  means  of  glass  tubes 
with  other  sterilized  flasks  containing  the  cul- 
tures, and  air  could  be  forced  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a  closed  circuit  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  air. 

The  typhus  bacillus  was  chosen  for  most  of 
the  experiments,  because,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth,  decisive  results  are  quickly  ob- 
tained. Culture  tubes  inoculated  with  typhus 
were  placed  in  circuit  with  the  radium  tubes, 
and    air  charged   with   emanations  from  them 


forced  through  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  twice 
a  day,  and  the  process  repeated  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Eleven  experiments  of  this  sort  showed  the 
same  results.  AVhile  in  the  control  cultures 
kept  for  comparison,  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
kept  umler  the  same  conditions  except  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  radium,  a 
strong  growth  was  noticeable  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  inoculation,  the  test  cultures  exposed 
to  air  charged  with  radium  emanations  showed 
only  a  slight  growth,  or  none  at  all. 

Even  \yhen  the  cultures  were  removed  from 
connection  with  the  radium  tubes  and  placed  in 
the  incubator  for  four  days,  no  trace  of  typhus 
colonies  could  be  found. 

Other  experiments  were  made  upon  cholera 
and  diphtheria.  Agar  inoculated  with  the  chol- 
era vibrio  showed  no  growth  even  after  an  in- 
terval of  four  days,  although  the  condensed  va- 
por in  the  tube  became  cloudy.  Diphtheria  on 
agar,  kept  at  36°  G.  for  two  days,  did  not  grow 
at  all  in  one  case,  and  in  another  showed  only 
weak  development  as  compared  with  the  normal 
culture  kept  for  comparison. 

Many  other  tests  were  made,  all  giving  the 
same  result  of  growth  either  retarded  or  else 
entirely  inhibited. 
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RADirM    A    DISCOURAGER    OF    BACTERIA. 

In  some  of  the  tests  the  active  substance  was 
sealed  in  a  thin-walled  glass  tube  that  allowed 
only  the  H-particlos  and  Y-rays  to  act,  and  ex- 
cluded the  A -particles.  The  tube,  resting  on  a 
fine  wire  ring,  was  placed  on  a  culture  kept  at 
room  temperature  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  culture  kept  for  comparison  showed 
colonies  oi  bacteria  growing  all  over  the  surface, 
but  in  the  test  culture  there  were  no  colonies 
near  the  radium  tube,  and  only  small  scattered 
colonies  in  the  parts  farthest  away  from  it. 
Tiiis  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Novy,  who  laid  small  metal  bars 
on  flat  cultures,  and  found  that  no  colonies  grew 


near  the  metal,  althougli  a  few  developed  around 
the  edges  of  the  dish. 

The  writers  believe  that  the  radium  emanation 
itself  acts  like  an  inert  gas,  but  passes  through 
a  series  of  changes,  at  first  sending  out  what 
they  term  A-particles,  later  on  B-particles  and 
Y-rays.  The  A-particles  form  the  most  power- 
ful component  of  the  energy  of  the  radio-active 
substance,  but  they  have  less  power  of  penetra- 
tion, they  cannot  act  through  a  glass  tube,  and 
a  film  of  aluminum  .005  mm.  thick  will  intercept 
half  of  them.  Since  they  produce  only  a  slight 
effect  upon  a  photographic  plate,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  thev  have  much  bactericidal  action. 
The  B-particles  have  more  power  of  penetration, 
and  the  Y-rays  are  probably  least  powerful. 


ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME. 


WRITING  in  the  TTHfr  (Berlin),  Dr.  Otto 
Juliusburger  analyzes  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  crime.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  says, 
that  the  main  source  of  crime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Statistics  prove 
this.  The  results,  for  instance,  obtained  by  the 
municipality  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  are  striking. 
1  n  1 89 1 ,  116  persons  were  sentenced  for  inflicting 
bodily  injuries.  The  deeds  were  committed  on 
Saturday  by  18,  on  Sunday  by  GO,  on  Monday  by 
22,  and  on  each  of  the  otlier  days  by  4  persons. 
Similar  experiences  ai"e  reported  from  other 
]>laces.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  arrests 
for  intoxication  between  8  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  8  o'clock  Monday  morning  were,  during 
two  years,  1,357.  *  This  was  before  the  closure 
(»r  saloons  on  Sunday.  After  the  closure,  the 
arrests  were  32S,  and  in  1896-97  only  223,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  population.  In  Ireland, 
the  imprisonments  on  Sundays  in  1877-78 
amount<'d  to  4,555,  before  the  com^mlsory  Sun- 
day closure,  but  from  1885  to  1886  only  2,500 
arrests  were  made,  though  the  law  was  only 
effectual  in  part. 

Commenting  on  the  Knglish  military  stationed 
in  India,  Sir  liichard  Temple  states  that  if  the 
soldiers  only  could  stop  drinking  they  would  be 
practically  free  from  crime  and  military  faults. 
The  chief  surgeon  of  the  Swiss  army  states,  on 
the  same  line,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  elimi- 
nate alcohol  from  the  garrisons  the  military 
courts  also  could  be  removed. 

The  Swedish  writer.  Dr.  Ilelenius,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  "  Alcoholism,"  proves  minutely 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  crime.  Among  954 
criminals  condemned  to  the  penitentiary,  60.2 
per  cent,  were  drunkards  ;  but  among  backslid- 


ers, sentenced  the  second  time,  the  percentage 
was  still  larger.  The  writer  found,  in  peniten- 
tiaries for  men,  among  5,655  sentenced  for  the 
first  time,  49.8  per  cent.;  among  4,733  oftener 
sentenced,  55  per  cent.  In  prisons  for  men  this 
percentage  was  much  larger,  but  still  more 
among  women,  where  he  found  1 7  per  cent,  out 
of  570  sentenced  for  the  first  time,  and  46  per 
cent,  out  of  534  condemned  several  times,  for 
crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

In  view  of  those  facts  we  will  first  thoroughly 
understand  the  words  of  the  famous  criminologist, 
Liszt :  ♦♦  Our  penalties  do  not  improve  nor  fright- 
en criminals  ;  they  do  not  at  all  prevent  crime, 
but  work  the  other  way,  strengthening  it.'*  This 
argument  induces  Dr.  Juliusburger  to  suggest 
an  entirely  new  method  of  fighting  the  evlL  One 
of  the  chief  prejudices  for  alcoholic  drinks,  he 
says,  is  the  belief  in  their  value  for  nourishment 
and  strength.  The  moment  these  idols  fall  to 
the  ground  the  diffusion  of  crime  will  cease. 
Public  schools  should  finally  begin  to  teach  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  Moreover,  society 
should  change  its  attitude  toward  those  sentenced 
for  acts  committed  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

If  we  simply  shut  up  the  delinquents,  and  only 
remove  the  alcohol  for  the  time  being,  we  will 
not  obtain  an  essential  improvement  of  their  na- 
ture. The  penitentiary  or  prison  penalty  should 
be  supplanted  by  a  thorough  and  serious  educa- 
tion. The  victims  must  learn  that  alcohol  is  their 
destroyer,  but  any  one-sided  moralizing  method 
of  teacliing  should  be  avoided.  Instead,  they 
must,  according  to  capacity,  be  led  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  equipped  with 
all  the  weapons  of  science. 
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THE  MERITS  AND    FAULTS  OF  FRENCH  LIBRARIES. 


AN  elaborate  study  of  French  libraries  is 
contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Norwegian  monthly  Samtiden  (Christiania),  a 
periodical  devoted  to  literature  and  politics. 
The  writer,  who  signs  himself  Erik  Lie,  out- 
lincis  from  personal  study  the  conditions  of 
French  libraries  as  they  are  to-day.  He  intro- 
duces the  subject  by  objecting  to  the  idea  that 
libraries  should  be  a  cemetery  for  all  kinds  of 
literary  and  scientific  productions.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  former  generations  ;  but  far  from 
being  the  silent  cemetery,  the  library  nowadays 
should  rather  be  compared:  with  the  frequently 
visited  fresh-air  sanitarium.  America  is  the 
land  of  libraries.  Millions  upon  millions  are 
spent  for  tlie  erection  of  library  palaces  in  the 
smallest  towns,  and  even  in  the  country.  With 
England  and  Germany  at  the  head,  Europe 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Americans.  France,  also,  is  getting  ready  "to 
bridge  the  distance  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern time." 

France  is  the  country  of  exaggerated  administration, 
and  it  will  t^ke  some  time  before  her  libraries  are  ar- 
rangeil  according  to  modern  ideas.  In  France,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  secretary  of  state,  and  "  protec- 
tion," therefore,  has  full  sway.  Some  time  ago,  for 
example,  the  able  director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  Leopold  Del  isle,  was  served  with  a  notice  of  dis- 
missal. He  had  filled  his  responsible  position  for  fifty 
years,  and  liad  to  give  place  for  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  library  work  was  in  direct  contrast  to  his  friendli- 
ness with  the  government.  French  librarians  are  men 
of  an  all-around  education.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  gradu- 
ates of  the  6cole  Nationaledes  Chartres,  founded  by  the 
Duke  of  Champagny,  the  learned  minister  of  the  in- 
terior under  Napoleon  I.  The  course  lasts  for  three 
years,  and  is  of  a  practical  as  well  as  of  a  theoretical 
character.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  old  manuscripts  and  documents.  Lectures  are  also 
^iven  on  different  kinds  of  printing  and  the  changing 
character  of  this  throughout  the  countries.  Bookbind- 
ing is  also  taught.    Pupils  are  received  after  an  exam- 


ination, and  are  then  exempt  from  military  service.  The 
academy  is  located  in  the  beautiful  new  Sorbonne,  and 
enjoys  public  support. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  activities  of 
French  libraries,  the  writer  finds  that  in  the 
matter  of  cataloguing  France  is  behind.  The 
catalogue  is  the  thermometer  of  the  library,  and 
reflects  its  general  condition.  The  abridged  cat- 
alogue used  in  French  libraries  does  not  fill  the 
gap,  and  when  it  is  being  fully  elaborated  the 
work  proceeds  so  slowly  tliat  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  stagnation.  The  aggregate  number 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  National  Li- 
brary require  two  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  to 
enumerate.  The  printing  of  these  w^as  begun  in 
1898.  To  date  twenty-one  volumes  have  been 
finished,  up  to  and  including  the  letter  C.  If  the 
same  speed  be  maintained,  it  will  take  from  sixty 
to  seventy  years  to  accomplish  the  entire  work. 
In  the  reading-rooms  all  books,  except  manu- 
scripts and  rare  volumes,  are  loaned  to  everybody 
without  restriction.  Rare  books  must  be  read 
in  a  special  room  known  as  la  reserve.  As  to 
taking  books  home,  there  are  many  formalities. 
Foreigners  must  have  recommendations  from 
the  ambassadors  of  their  countries,  and  natives 
must  present  letters  from  the  authorities.  Period- 
icals, dailies,  dictionaries,  charts,  manuscripts,  and 
the  literary  classics  in  most  demand  are  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  library. 

The  principle  that  the  library  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  and  that  a  book  which  is  not 
read  is  a  dead  object,  has  still  to  be  learned  in 
France.  The  National  Library  is  closed  at  4 
o'clock  in  winter  time  and  at  5  o'clock  during  the 
summer.  The  Sainte  Genevieve  Library  closes 
3  P.M.,  and  opens  again  at  6  p.m.,  when  the  public 
is  going  for  dinner.  French  librarians,  however, 
are  among  the  best  educated  in  the  world,  and 
their  activity  calls  for  nothing  but  praise. 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING  AS  ONE  CRITIC  SAW  HIM. 


PERSONAL  reminiscences  of  Irving  per- 
formances make  up  a  good  part  of  the 
articles  on  the  late  English  actor  in  the  current 
magazines  and  reviews.  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  who 
knew  Irving  well,  had  completed  an  article  an- 
alyzing the  actor's  career  and  merits  but  a  few 
(lays  before  his  own  sudden  death,  and  the  North 
A}nen'r(tn  Review  had  intended  to  publish  it  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  Sir  Henry's  visit  to  the 
United  States  next  year.  The  article  now  ap- 
pears in  the  review  for  November.     Speaking 


of  Irving  in  Hamlet^  Mr.  Austin  becomes  enthu- 
siastic.    He  says : 

Cradled  in  melodrama,  his  ambition  aspired  to  the 
lawful  line  of  succession  in  Shakespearean  acting,  as 
though  he  had  been  bom  in  the  purple.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  he  offended  the  memory  of  some  particular 
HarnleU  But  Uamlet  was  a  classic,  shrined  in  tradi- 
tion, guarded  by  the  embattled  phalanx  of  the  old 
school.  Here  was  an  actor  who  put  life  into  the  re- 
vered abstraction,  made  the  heart  of  its  mystery  glow 
with  a  romantic  flame,  interpreted  the  play  of  intellect 
and  the  depth  of  passion  with  equal  mastery ;  and  was, 
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\a  flue,  the  veritable  linmiet,  id  bis  dignity,  his  melan- 
choly, hia  humor,  bis  blasting  irouy,  in  all  that  was 
lovable  in  his  nature. 

Of  Irving'a  fihyh)ck.  this  writer  quotes  Fanny 
Kcmble  &s  saying  ;  "  H  Shakes;>oaro  cuuld  only 
nev:  this,  lie  would  n'writis  tlio  i>art." 

For  the  actor's  calling.  ^\r  Ilonry  Irving,  Mr. 
Austin  continues,  iHil  iriore  tlian  any  t<f  \i\»  ^reat 
predecessoi'a.  lie  t'ontinuc^s  Itlic  reader  will  un. 
derstand  the  tense  ol  the  wvh  when  he  n-rnein- 


l>crs  the  circumBtances  under  which  this  article 

was  writtfto)  : 

None  at  them  ever  watched  over  iu  iuterefttswfth  his 
jealous  care.  He  has  combated  prejudice  with  ao  fine 
a  ten  1  per.  and  pursued  hinart  with  bo  true  aMrvioe,th«t 
the  public  on  botbHiileHut  the  Atlantic  bascometo  tank 
him  bi(;b  among  its  wortliieH,  and  people  to  whom  the 
theater  mattea  uo  appenl  bold  bis  name  in  honor.  The 
personal  mognelinm  of  any  remarkable  man  is  beat  M- 
testadbyltsiuBuence  upon  his  eminent  contemporarieft. 
In  Henry  Irviuij'n  caiM?,  it  Ih  illustrated  through  aonM 
oC  tiie  foreniust  men  of  liinage.  The  Kinperor  William, 
when  he  met  Ihe  actor,  l>etrayed  a  certain  preparation 
for  theoccaKioni  before  a  vrord  could  be  said  by  way  of 
introduction,  lie  lauuuheil  IuIa  an  eloquent  exposition 
o(  Shakespeare,  which,  lam  told,  threw  a  daullng  light 
on  tieveral  olmcure  pnlblems.  Mr.  Glailutone  was  at- 
tracted ill  a  different  way.  At  one  period,  when  be  was 
not  burdened  by  tlie  cni'ea  of  oftlce,  be  vraa  foDd  of 
watching  the  per fornintices  at  the  Lyceum  fromacbalr 
iu  the  "wiD^."  One  uiKlit,  when  the  Rtage  was  set  for 
the  opera  ball  In  the  "Corsican  Brothers,"  his  cnrloBity 
led  him  into  one  of  the  boxes  tor  spectators  in  the  scene. 
Up  went  the  curtain  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  once  de- 
scried by  the  pit  and  greet«d  with  sbouta  of  Joy,  which 
caused  him  hastily  to  withdraw.  TbiswaBhlsdnitand 
only  appearance  in  the  drama,  outside  of  the  dear  old 
'■  legitimate  "  at  Westminster.  The  magnetic  influence 
of  Irving  indnce<l  him  to  give  a  singular  performance 
even  there.  He  took  the  actor  to  the  House  very  late 
one  evening,  put  him  under  the  gallery,  and  sat  with  a 
grim,  lnipa.s.iive  air  on  the  treasury  bench.  Suddenly, 
without  apparent  reason,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  de- 
livered an  imiiassioued  speech,  set  off  with  all  the  ex- 
pressive and  <lramaCIc  gesture  for  which  he  was  ao 
famous.  The  HouHeseemed  surprised;  members  looked 
at  one  anotiier,  and  mnrmure<l,  "  What  is  the  old  man 
up  to  now  Y"  They  thought  it  was  some  deep,  political 
game.  Hut-,  a  week  or  two  later,  a  friend  of  IrrlngX 
eucimiitering  Mr.  (iladstone,  mentioned  the  actor's  vlrit 
to  the  H<mKe,  and  Gladstone  eagerly  inquired:  "WliM 
did  bethink  of  my  s[>eech 7    I  iiuidelt forMml" 


THK  RKAL  SKCRKT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 


TOMMASO  SALVINI,  tin- illustrious  Italian 
tragedian,  contributes  a  lirief  article  to  the 
Deutsche  lieriii'.  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  com- 
pensations and  drawbacks  ol  his  art,  and  en- 
deavors to  e.xplain  the  real  source  of  the  fame 
and  influence  of  a  great  actor.  He  begins  hie 
remarks  by  citing  tlie  fact  that  so  inauy  artists, 
singers,  and  actors,  after  a  brilliant  career  and 
equally  brilliant  receipts,  become  instructors  in 
some  music  or  dramatic  school,— glad  to  obtain 
even  such  j>ositiona, — while  others,  of  like  fame, 
have  to  resort  to  their  colleagups  for  assistance 
iir  become  bunlcns  upon  charitable  institutions. 
The  roving  life,  the  thousand  acquaintances  made 
in  various  lands,  the  Ilattcry,  and  so  on,  incident 
t<i  an  actor's  career,  readily  account  Cor  his  light- 


mindedness  and  lack  of  foresight.  It  takes  ao 
earnest,  steady  character  to  withstand  such  a 
host  of  temptiitiuns,  but.  as  Salvini  says,  conae* 
quent  ill-fortune  should  not  be  imputed  to  fate 
or  to  special  mischance. 

1'he  great  Italian  actor  lays  special  stresB  npoB 
a  man'd  personality  as  regards  histrioaic  rac- 
cesB.  He  thinks  that  if  an  actor  betrays  lack 
of  culture  Id  social  iutercourae  it  will  militate 
against  him  as  an  artist.  The  general  pnblie, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  or  without 
justice,  as  a  rule,  confounds  the  two,  the  artist 
and  the  man. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  one's  self  heralded 
as  a.  skillful  artist  and  to  elicit  flattering  criti- 
cisms in  oi-der  to  interest  the  public  ;  one  moit 
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arouse  their  entlmsiasin.  How  tliat  is  to  be 
ai-liieved  we  cannot  say  ;  for  tliat  no  rules  can 
be  laiil  down,  and  it  ia  doubtful  wlietber  any 
school  of  (iL'claruation  could  produce  the  desired 

R'SUlt. 

It  dep^iiilH  simply  and  solely  upon  the  native  talent 
of  interpreting  character,  a  special  gift  of  communicatr 
ing  eniutions  by  tbe  aid  or  play  of  features,  expression 
of  Ihe  eyes,  gextures  which  fitly  convey  the  given 
thoiifclit.  ill  conjunction  wlih  clear,  precise,  and  eni- 
pbatlr.  ntteraoce,  and  an  organ, penetrating  and  capable 
of  modulation;  finally,  tlie  ability  to  throw  the  mure 
imiHirtant  members  of  a  sentence  into  bold  rt>lief. 

■Sustaini'd  by  such  means,  the  artist  attains 
absnUite  control  over  hia  audience,  which  ac- 
knowledges liim  a  genius.  A  mutual,  tacit  sym- 
pathy is  awakened  between  public  and  actor,  a 
magnetic  attraction  which  reacts  upon  both  and 
carries  thetii  away  with  irresistible  force.  •■  \ 
desire,  consequently,  is  aroused  in  the  public  to 
witness  plays  more  frequently  in  order  to  ex- 
perience anew  sensations  which,  atamped  upon 
mind  and  heart,  thus  become  irresistible  and  en- 
during," Hut,  alas  !  exclaims  the  great  trage- 
dian, how  fleeting  is  the  actor's  renown. 

Wlint  doi'S  be  leave  to  posterity  of  the  gifts  with 
which  genius  has  endowed  himf  Nothing!  This 
thought  is  a  coDBtant  sting  to  the  artist  who  loves  and 
respects  Ills  art.  Be  his  contemporaries  ever  bo  lavish 
towani  the  elect  in  applause,  material  gifts,  or  evidences 
of  honor,  tliey  cannot  Indemnify  them  for  the  fact  tliat 
they  pra<'licc  an  art  which  leaves  no  trace,  no  example, 
no  iiio<lel  to  be  imitated, — and  therein  lies  itB  discon- 
KolalenesH.  And  yet  tliey  devote  themselves  to  It  con- 
Hcientluusly,  pa.ssionately.   It  arousesifo  many  exciting, 


joyous  emotions,  which,  though  fleeting,  fall  totheshare 
of  those  only  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  stage.  But 
when  the  actor  is  coni|>elled  to  leave  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  be  U  overcome  by  a  profound  depression.  The 
plaudits  cease,  and  with  them  the  artistic  stimulUB 
which  somewhat  tempereil  the  ever- haunting  thought 
that  with  his  passing  all  would  be  over.  Thia  thought 
ages  hini  before  his  time,  disheartens  him,  leaving  bim 
a  body  without  animating  force. 


"THE  BLACK  WASHING  OF  DANTE." 


WHILE  no  living  being  who  knows  Dante 
■■  at  uU  denies  that  he  is  a  great  poet,  and 
that  by  his  position  among  great  poets  he  must 
bo  judged,  yet,"  says  an  iconoclast,  writing  in 
ibe  Coiileyiiponir;/  Kn-ieii;  at  the  sanio  time 
Dante  is  ■■fantastic,  irrelevant,  gross,  prosaic, 
and  unnecessarily  illusive."  This  writer,  Mr. 
Howard  (.'andler,  in  the  article  under  the  above 
titli',  admits  Dante's  greatness  in  many  respects. 

Danle  was  a  strong  man  and  a  brave  man  ;  a  stern, 
nielanc hilly,  silent  exile,  who  would  not  even  buy  liack 
his  return  to  his  beloved  Florence  at  the  price  of  his 
honor  or  bis  conscience.  A  great  patriot  and  a  lover  of 
liberty  at  any  price.  Pellmell  into  hell  he  tumbled 
pope,  priest,  and  emperor  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
lilwrty  as  he  understood  the  won!.  A  great  poet,  and 
as  great  a  master  of  prose. 


Nc- 


.■rtholeE 


'■Homer,  we  know,  nods; 
has  exceedingly  bad  drc 


but 


Does  he  ■  nod  ? '  This  does  not  represent  the 
fact.  Dante  is  wide-awake  and  purauea  this 
course  of  set  purpose  because  be  intends  it." 
Dante,  of  course,  he  admits,  must  be  judged 
and  ineasureii  by  his  surroundings,  his  country, 
and  his  times.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
he  continues,  that,  ''in  an  age  when  it  did  not 
strike  any  one  as  either  unjust  or  silly  to  con- 
demn men  to  the  tortures  of  hell,  Dante  should 
have  done  the  same."  Many  names  which  are 
now  famous  stand  for  the  same  thing.  But 
Dante  was  a  power  beyond  them  all  in  his 
influence  over  his  fellow-men. 

He  threw  the  glamour  of  his  Imagination  and  the 
power  o(  his  intellect  aa  a  viscous  net  over  the  intelli- 
gence of  mankind,  and  ensnared  them  in  his  fatal  web, 
enslaving  them  to  the  yoke  of  medieval  CbrtBtianltjr. 
It  wHH  bad  enongh  that  he  created  bell  so  artlDctal,  so 
disproportion ed,  so  iDeSahly  Inept ;  it  was  far  woiM 
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that  men  accepted  his  descriptions  without  demur  as  a 
reasonable  representation  of  eternal  verities.  If  Dante 
had  been  only  a  philosopher  known  to  the  learned  in 
Latin  writings,  no  great  mischief  would  have  ensued  ; 
but  he  was  a  poet^  whose  words  had  long  fingers,  whose 
thoughts  held  possession  in  the  hearts  of  common  men. 
He  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty  as  a  master  in  Israel, 
as  a  teacher  in  the  counsel  of  the  highest.  He  was  a 
power  on  the  threshold  of  the  cottage  and  the  hearth  of 
the  peasant,  whose  cantos  were  recited  through  the 
streets  of  the  cities.  And,  as  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse 
l)ound  the  devil,  so  Dante  used  his  mighty  power  to  bind 
Christendom  with  a  great  chain  for  a  thousand  years. 

Commenting  on  the  life-story  of  Dante  in  the 
light  of  the  poet's  references  to  his  own  experi- 
ences, Mr.  Candler  refers  to  Dante's  great  love 
for  and  exaltation  of  Beatrice  Portmari,  and 
castigates  the  great  Italian  for  his  lapses  from 
strict  morality.     Continuing,  he  says  : 

If  ordinary  men  like  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Soc- 
rates were  guilty  of  sins  of  the  fiesh,  at  least  they  did 
not  represent  that  they  were  conducted  through  the 


portals  of  heaven  into  the  presence  of  Qtodu  It  sufficed 
St.  Paul  that  he  was  caught  np  into  the  third  heaven 
where  the  words  that  he  heard  were  unspeakable.  He 
did  not  proceed,  like  Dante,  to  the  tenth  heaven  aod 
detail  the  order  of  the  hierarchies.  Dante  not  only 
knows  all  about  it,  but  he  explains  that  Gregory,  the 
great  saint  and  doctor  of  the  medieval  Church,  was 
quite  surprised  to  find,  when  he  got  to  heaven,  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong  in  correcting  '*Dionysius  the 
Areopagit-e,"  to  whom  the  truth  had  been  revealed. 

One  cannot  wonder,  says  this  writer,  in  con- 
clusion, at  the  disordered  anarchy  of  Florence, 
when  Dante  was  an  exemplar  of  her  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  citizens.  This  critic's  parting 
characterization  of  the  great  ItaliiEtn  is  given  in 
these  words  : 

The  mighty  personification  of  medievalism  and  scho- 
lasticism, the  last  apostle  of  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
figments  of  tradition  ;  without  a  single  lesson  for  the 
future,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  any  free  breath  of  that 
skeptical  spirit  which  ushered  in  the  Reformation  and 
the  modern  world. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  DRUMMING  GROUSE. 


HOW  and  why  does  the  grouse  drum  ?  Many 
naturalists  have  tried  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  few  of  the  answers  have  been  based  on 
actual  observation.  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark 
University,  has  determined  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  reared  grouse  from  the  egg  in  order  that  he 
might  observe  the  drumming  process  more  care- 
fully than  it  had  ever  been  observed  before. 
The  results  of  his  long  series  of  observations 
are  given  in  the  Country  Calendar  for  Novem- 
ber, accompanied  by  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  a  grouse  cock  in  the  acts  of  *'  strut- 
ting" and  drumming. 

Professor  Hodge  concludes  from  his  observa- 
tions, aided  by  tlie  camera,  that  the  drumming 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  made  solely  by  the  wings 
striking  tlie  feather  cushions  of  the  sides,  and  that 
it  is  purely  a  mate-call.  Following  is  his  account 
of  the  actions  of  his  tame  grouse,  *  Ruffer  :  " 

My  grouse  began  strutting,  or  ruffing,  early  in  Sej)- 
tember  of  the  first  year,  and  I  lived  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  them  drum.  The  strutting  continued 
well  into  November,  and  began  again  about  the  middle 
of  February,  but  when  March  passed,  and  half  of  April, 
I  was  nearing  the  conclusion  that  my  birds  might  not 
drum  without  instruction  from  their  kindred  in  the 
woods.  As  spring  drew  on,  one  cock  began  persecuting 
the  other,  so  that  I  put  the  aggressor  off  in  a  separate 
pen  some  distance  from  the  others.  I  hoped  this  might 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  starting  the  cocks  to  drum- 
ming and  of  indicating  their  motive  in  the  perform- 
ance. If  the  lone  cock  drummed,  it  might  be  a  mate- 
call,  a  challenge,  or  both.    If  the  cock  which  was  left 


with  the  hens  answered,  it  would  suggest,  at  leasti  the 
male  challenge.  But  the  weeks  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  The  lone  cock  was  a  bird  that  had  been  cap- 
tured the  October  before.  The  other  had  been  reared 
from  the  egg,  and  for  convenience  I  will  refer  to  him 
hereafter  by  his  proper  name,  "  Ruffer." 

THE  DRUMMER  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 

Finally,  as  » last  experiment,  I  took  all  the  bens 
away  from  Ruffer,  5  o^clock  A.M.,  April  14.  Instantly 
he  was  all  excitement,  and  ran  about  the  indosore 
eagerly  looking  and  stopping  to  listen.  A  minate  or 
two  of  this  served  to  satisfy  him  of  his  loss,  and,  spring- 
ing on  to  a  bit  of  stone  wall,  he  immediately  straight-. 
ened  himself  up  and  began  to  drum,  but  lost  his  foot- 
hold, and  finished  his  first  reveille  on  the  ground. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  I  had  seen  him  drum  onastone 
wall,  on  the  ground,  on  a  log,  and  on  a  dry-goods  box. 
The  sound  was  not  so  loud  as  is  commonly  heard  In  the 
woods,  but  Ruffer  was  not  a  year  old,  and  had  not  used 
his  wings  so  much  as  the  wild  birds.  I  could  not  hear 
that  the  support—after  the  manner  of  a  sounding- 
board— made  any  difference  with  the  sound.  While  the 
mood  was  on,  he  would  drum  every  three  minuteSi  the 
performance  itself  lasting  about  twelve  seconds.  Be- 
fore long  he  had  settled  on  a  certain  spot  on  the  dmm- 
ming-log  and  I  had  four  cameras  focused  on  the  spot. 
He  was  perfectly  tame,  so  that  I  could  walk  about 
within  four  feet  of  him  and  press  all  four  of  the  boltas 
during  a  single  drumming  act.  Fortunately,  I  ob- 
tained about  forty  negatives  the  first  two  days,  beoanae 
after  that  Ruffer  grew  so  pugnacious  that  ha  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  fighting  to  drum  when  any  one  was 
about. 

Ruffer  continued  to  drum,  whenever  the  bans  wiere 
sequestered,  for  about  three  weeks.  After  he  had  ceand 
drumming,  the  other  began^  and  kept  np  the  parftmn- 
ance  for  a  like  period.    The  two  birds,  one 
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the  egg  in  confinement,  the  other  taken  at  maturity 
from  the  woods,  drummed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Had  the  woods  bird  drummed  first,  we  might  have  been 
inclined  to  thiuk  that  he  had  possibly  instructed  Buffer 
in  one  of  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  species. 
Professor  Scott  has  proved  that  certain  song  birds  de- 
velop a  song  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  their 


species  if  they  are  reared  without  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  parents  sing. 

In  this  respect  birds  resemble  children,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  learn  any  other  language  as  readily  as  that 
of  their  parents.  Drumming  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
more  fundamental  reaction  than  song,  and  is  definite- 
ly inherited. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  RAIN-FORMATION. 


IN  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  lUustrirte 
Zeitung  (Leipsic)  that  makes  no  claim  to 
stating  new  facts,  nor  to  making  new  sugges- 
tions, but  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  clear  and  very 
convenient  resume  of  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  rain-formation,  Professor  von  Schiller- 
Tietz  says  : 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Scottish  physicist, 
John  Aitken,  for  the  formation  of  fog,  clouds,  or  rain 
there  is  unconditionally  needed  a  solid  body  on  whose 
surface  the  aqueous  vapor  may  precipitate  itself  in  fiuid 
form,  and  it  is  this  purpose  that  is  served  by  the  dust 
everywhere  present  in  the  air  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. When  it  is  lacking  in  the  atmosphere,  no  cloud- 
formation  takes  place.  In  this  way  Aitken  explains 
also  the  frequent  rising  of  the  fogs  of  England,  especi- 
ally in  the  large  cities,  in  which  the  coal  smoke  takes 
the  place  of  the  dust.  The  long  familiar  fact,  that  the 
denseness  of  the  London  fog  decreases  the  farther  we 
withdraw  from  the  city,  seems  to  corroborate  Aitken's 
theory,  which  may  be  greatly  strengthened,  also  experi- 
mentally, in  the  following  manner :  We  take  two  ex- 
actly similar  glass  receptacles ;  exhaiist  the  air  from  one 
of  them,  and  allow  it  afterward  to  fiow  slowly  in  again 
through  a  cotton  stopper.  This  air  is,  consequently,  free 
from  particles  of  dust.  Outwardly,  the  two  receptacles 
in  nowise  differ.  We  now  allow  aqueous  vapor  to  flow 
into  both  receptacles  by  means  of  an  India  rubber  tube ; 
there  forms  in  the  first  a  fog,  while  the  other,  with  the 
filtered  air,  remains  perfectly  transparent.  Right  here 
there  is  wanting  a  solid  body  (dust)  on  which  the  aque- 
ous vapor  could  precipitate  itself  in  fluid  form.  This 
agrees  with  the  formation  of  sky  clouds  repeatedly  ob- 
served over  great  fires.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  smoke  clouds,  but  are  true  curauli.  They  arise 
from  the  atoms  of  dust  pushed  up  by  the  heated  air  in 
large  quantities  to  the  upper  air-8trata«  around  which 
then  the  aqueous  vapor  precipitates  itself  (as  the  Ameri- 
can meteorologist.  Ward,  has  shown).  At  the  center  of 
hailstones  also  are  found,  corresponding  to  their  origin 
from  drops  of  water,  grains  of  dust.  Indeed,  Norden- 
skj51d  observed,  in  1884,  in  southern  Sweden  hailstones 
that  confined,  imbedded,  bits  of  quartz  up  to  six  gnUns' 
weight. 

OOOPEBATION   OF   ELEOTRIOITT. 

Continuing,  this  article  says  : 

Against  the  theory  by  which  the  rain  merely  ariseB 
through  the  contact  or  mingling  of  colder  and  warmer 
currents  of  air,  whereby  the  moistnre  content  of  the 
warmer  stratum  is  oondensed  and  precipitated,  W. 
Hentschel  assumes  the  cooperation  of  electrical  ten- 
sions and  currents.    He  relies  upon  the  phenomenon, 


well  known  to  the  natural  philosophers,  of  Z011ner*s 
capillary  fountain ;  in  which  a  small  jet  of  water,  is- 
suing from  little  tubes  as  fine  as  hairs,  sprang  into 
innumerable  little  scintillating  drops.  If  we  approach 
this  Scotch  mist  with  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  (rubbed,  and 
so  the  source  of  a  very  weak  electrical  current),  the 
innumerable  atoms  of  spray  suddenly  coalesce  into  sin- 
gle thick  drops,  which  fall  like  heavy  raindrops.  Ac- 
cordingly, Hentschel  assumes  that  the  electrical  ten- 
sion disperses  the  little  bubbles  of  water,  and  that  it 
needs  only  the  access  of  an  insignificant  equalizing 
quantity  of  electricity  to  stimulate  the  atoms  of  spray 
to  the  formation  of  drops.  A  similar  observation  may 
be  made  with  soap-bubbles.  Hentschel  now  assumes 
that  electrical  currents  go  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  air-strata  saturated 
with  moisture  on  the  other.  When  it  comes  to  an 
equalization  of  these  tensions,  then  arises  rain  ;  when 
this  equalization  is  prevented  (perhaps  by  too  dry  in- 
tervening air-strata)  then  no  rain  can  form,  although 
the  upper  stratum  be  richly  saturated  with  moisture. 
By  this  theory  is  explained  why  in  dry  summers  many 
times  for  weeks  no  rain  falls,  although  over  and  over 
again  cloud-strata  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  the  sky 
often  for  several  days  at  a  time  is  covered  with  thick 
vapor.  But  if  once  the  equalization  of  the  electrical 
tensions  is  brought  about,  then  just  as  frequently  the 
rain  does  not  know  when  to  stop. 

Still  another  phenomenon  finds  its  explanation 
in  HentscheFs  theory.  Why  do  not  thunder- 
storms like  to  cross  rivers,  but  often  are  inter- 
rupted at  comparatively  small  water  courses,  so 
that  brooks  and  rivers  at  once  show  rain.sheds  ? 

The  electrical  currents  which  always  go  along  on  the 
surface  are  interrupted  and  arrested  by  an  expanse  of 
water,  because  the  water  is  a  poor  conductor  of  eleo-' 
tricity.  By  the  check  to  the  terrestrial  current  the  par^ 
allel-going  electrical  current  of  the  cloud-strata  also  is 
arrested,  and  so  the  thunder-storm  depurts  along  the 
river  rather  than  over  it. 

THE   ABTIFIOIAL   PBODUOTION   OF  BAIN. 

It  is  a  very  old  observation  that  a.downpour 
of  rain,  as  a  rule,  follows  a  clap  of  thunder,  tem- 
porarily increasing  with  each  flash  of  lightning. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Greeks  brought  down  rain  by  their  battle-cry. 
Historical  records  show  that  after  almost  aU  the 
great  battles  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
heavy  rains  have  ensued.  It  has  been  noticed, 
too,  that  severe  volcanic  eruptions,  extensive 
blasting,  and  even  the  discharge  of  fireworks  on 
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a  large  scale  are  usually  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  weather  and  abundant  rain.  From  the 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these  the  idea  early 
arose,  and  has  kept  recurring,  that  jarring  the 
air  somehow  releases  the  rain.  The  engineer, 
Edward  Powers,  who  wrote  a  book  on  *'  War 
and  the  Weather,"  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  propose  a  complete  theory  of  and  a  definite 
plan  of  utilizing  these  facts.  His  idea  was  to 
<'ondense  at  will  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in 
the  air  to  raindrops  by  the  systematic  and  re- 
])eated  discharge  of  heavy  artillery.  Congress 
took  up  the  matter  in  1874  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
expense  connected  with  making  the  proposed 
experiments,  it  fell  through. 

SOME    REGENT    ATTEMPTS. 

Von  Schiller-Tietz,  writing  in  the  article  al- 
ready quoted  from  in  the  lUustrirte  Zeiturig,  con- 
tinues the  history.     He  says  : 

Then  arose  in  1876  a  German  farmer  in  New  Zealand, 
by  name  Ferdinand  Hattermann,  declaring  that  he  had 
a  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  rain;  he  had  even,  in 
fact,  obtained  a  patent  on  it.  Hattermann  wanted  to 
bring  the  rain  into  the  cloud-strata  in  question  by  ex- 
ploding bombs,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  balloons. 
Neither  in  this  case  was  a  trial  reached.  Gen.  Daniel 
Ruggles,  of  Virginia,  appropriated  this  idea,  and  in 
1880  likewise  took  out  a  patent  on  producing  rain  by 
dynamite  and  oxyhydrogen  gas.  For  ten  years  he 
worked  upon  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  project,  till, 
in  1891,  Congress  voted  nine  thousand  dollars  for  the 
undertaking  of  the  experiments  leading  to  it, — with 
whose  performance  Gen.  Robert  Dyrenforth  was  in- 
trusted. He  suggested,  instead  of  attaching  bombs  to 
the  balloons,  filling  them  with  explosives. 

Public  interest  was  extensively  drawn  to  this 
government  commission,  which  in  the  summer 
of  1891  repaired  to  Texas,  and  there  made  three 
formal  attempts  to  produce  rain.  The  last  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  nearly  convincing  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  no  very  definite  or  widely  benefi- 


cial result  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
similar  attempts  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  October 
of  the  same  year ;  in  India  and  in  England,  in 
1893. 

ALLEGED    DOWNFALL   OF   THE   THEORY. 

Von  Schiller-Tietz  claims  to  have  "  put  out  of 
the  question  .  .  .  further  artillery  performances 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  rain."  Here  ia 
what  he  says  : 

The  true  causes  which  give  the  first  impolae  to  the 
formation  of  rain,— catena  movens,— are  to-day  not  yet 
incontestably  established;  no  more  has  the  strict  proof 
been  furnished  that  by  concussions  of  the  air  (e.y.,  say 
by  cannon-shooting  or  explosions)  rain  canbe  prodnoed. 
Prior  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  rain  is  tlie  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  atmaspheric  air.  This  la  never 
quite  dry,  not  even  in  the  Sahara,  but  contains  always 
more  or  less  aqueous  vapor.  (According  to  Dalton,  alto- 
gether about  seventy  trillion  tons, — each  equivalent  to 
one  cubic  meter  of  water,  which  about  equals  the  water- 
mass  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva.)  Rain  arises  when  the 
air,  saturated  (tense)  with  aqueous  vapor,  is  cooled  and 
condensed.  In  consequence  of  the  lessening  of  vqlnme 
thereby  produced,  a  corresponding  percentage  of  saper- 
abundaut  aqueous  vapor  is  emitted  and  falls  as  rain. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  air  also  may  be  over- 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  and  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  time,  absolute  quiet  being  presupposed; 
just  as,  under  the  same  conditions,  water  may  be  c(x>led 
down  to  below  zero  without  freezing.  The  uneasy  qnJct 
before  a  thunder-shower,— the  silence  before  the  stomit 
— suggests  the  possible  existence  of  such  conditions  of 
quiet  iu  the  mobile  atmosphere.  It  is  now  very  easQy 
thinkable  that  a  concussion  of  air-strata  so  over-sat- 
urated may  disturb  their  unstable  equilibrium  and 
then  rain  be  produced,  just  as  the  water  cooled  down 
below  the  freezing-point  at  the  slightest  concussion  at 
once  stiffens  into  ice.  In  order  artificially  so  to  produce 
rain,  before  all  things  an  atmosphere  saturated  or  over- 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  would  be  necessary.  If 
this  be  wanting,  all  bombarding  avails  nothing ;  ftvr  the 
reason  that  the  air  lacks  the  requisite  water,  no  ndn 
can  fall.  But  where  the  fluid  element  is  present  In  m&f- 
ficient  quantity  in  the  air,  there  in  all  prohability  tt 
will  rain  even  "of  itself.'' 


WHO   SHALL   OWN   AMERICA? 


THE  old  American  principle  of  individual 
proprietorship  is  threatened  on  tlie  one 
hand  by  the  aggressions  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions, and  on  the  other  l^y  tlie  advancing  wave 
of  socialism.  How  to  restore  to  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  country  that  which  was  originally 
theirs  and  was  taken  from  them  under  the  cloak 
of  law,  is  the  great  problem  now  before  our  pub- 
licists and  economists.  To  point  out  a  possible 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
cle contributed  by  Justice  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of 


the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  American  llltistrated  Magazine  (formerly 
lies  Monthl}/)  for  December. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  op- 
erations of  the  federal  government  are  exceed^d^ 
every  year  by  the  receipts  and  disbursements^^ 
either  of  two  giant  corporations,  each  of  whicH 
is  the  creature  of  one  of  our  States,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  at  tlie  present  time  the  transac- 
tions of  corporations  greatly  exceed  •  in  magni- 
tude all  other  business  transactions  pat  together. 
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Judge  GroB8cap  proceeds  to  analyze  what  he 
terms  the  great  central  fact  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  twentieth  century — the  domain  of  property 
covered  by  the  corporation. 

Judge  Grosscup  finds  in  the  distribution  of 
our  landed  domain  into  individual  proprietor- 
ships the  chief  cause  of  our  national  prosperity. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica that  they  belong  to  thepeople.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws  of  an 
earlier  generation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  same  statesmanship  that  dealt  so  wisely  and 
advantageously  with  the  public  landed  domain 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  cor- 
porate ownership.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  consolidation  is  justified,  but  the  values 
created  by  the  new  corporations  went  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  few  who  exploited  the  resources 
formerly  held  and  controlled  by  many  individuals. 

One  result  of  this  concentration  of  ownership 
was  the  money  madness  that  seized  our  people 
in  the  presence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
private  fortunes.  "  Grab  was  preached  as  the 
legitimate  gospel  of  the  times.  Another  effect 
was  the  exclusion  of  the  laboring  man  from  part 
proprietorship  in  the  property  of  the  trade  to 
which  he  is  attached.  Moreover,  the  people's 
savings  remain  uninvested  in  productive  enter- 
prises to  a  surprising  extent.  The  whole  wealth 
of  the  country,  distributed  per  capita^  has  grown 
in  the  past  twenty  years  about  1 1  per  cent.,  while 
the  uninvested  deposits  have  grown  about  500 
per  cent." 

Judge  Grosscup  finds,  however,  that  the  wealth 
on  which  the  corporations  are  sustained  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  who  own  the  largest  portion  of  the  na- 
tional, State,  municipal,  and  local  bonds,  as  well 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroad  and  other 
corporation  bonds,  and  have  immense  sums  in- 
vested in  insurance  and  trust  companies. 

NATIONAL  INCORPORATION    VERSUS   FEDERAL 

LICENSE. 

As  to  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  to- 
ward a  reform  of  corporation  evils,  Judge  Gross- 
cup is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  a  system  of  na- 


tional incorporation,  as  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  federal  license,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
regulate  prices.     On  this  point  he  says  : 

I  am  for  national  inoorporation  as  against  federal 
license,  not  because  the  two  are  nearly  alike,  as  some 
people  suppose,  but  because  in  the  end  to  be  attained 
tiiey  are  wholly  unlike,— national  incorporation  being 
the  only  method  that  will  directly  and  effectively  go  to 
the  root  of  the  disease,  the  peopldzation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  new  domain.  I  would  have  the  corporation 
of  the  future  deal  fairly  with  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  But  I  set  above  that,  as  the  supreme  object 
to  be  attained,  this  other  thing,— that  the  people  of  the 
country  be  brought  back  into  the  ownership  of  the 
property  of  the  country.  And  to  attain  this,  the  nation 
must  have  its  hand,  not  simply  in  the  guidance  of  ex- 
isting corporations,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
corporation. 

Contributory  to  thin  work  of  reconstruction,  a  few 
general  principles  may  be  suggested,  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  the  new  corporation  must  be  constructed  on 
lines  of  simplicity. 

Judge  Grosscup  would  have  some  such  super- 
vision exercised  over  corporations  as  the  govern- 
ment now  holds  over  the  national  banks.  He 
believes  that  by  this  means  public  utility  cor- 
porations, deriving  their  existence  from  the 
United  States,  could  be  made  to  obey  those  laws 
that  look  to  the  giving  of  equal  opportunity  to 
all.  Recalcitrant  corporations  could  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  government  and  dealt  with  just  as 
recusant  national  banks  are  now  dealt  witli.  An- 
other feature  of  the  proposed  system  would  be 
provision  for  a  government  exchange,  or  a  pri- 
vate exchange  under  government  supervision, 
through  which  the  securities  of  national  corpora- 
tions could  be  bought  and  sold.  A  line  would 
thus  be  drawn  between  the  securities  of  na- 
tional corporations  and  the  securities  of  cor- 
porations that  should  refuse  to  nationalize.  It 
would  soon  be  clearly  understood  that  the  for- 
mer class  included  all  corporations  willing  to 
be  faithful  trustees  of  the  stockholders,  and 
faithful  in  their  duties  to  the  general  public. 
The  latter  class  would  be  marked  as  having  ul- 
terior designs.  In  Judge  Grosscup*s  opinion, 
this  differentiation  would  in  time  lead  every 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  vol- 
untarily to  incorporate  under  the  national  law. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


Jottings  of  Travel  and  Description.  —  Those 
features  which  are  now  accepted  as  tlie  traditional  dis- 
tinctions of  the  "Christmas  numbers"  of  so  many 
American  magazines, — namely,  short  stories  and  an 
abundance  of  pictures, — predominate  in  the  issues  for 
December,  1905.  Attempts  at  color  and  tint  illustra- 
tion are  possibly  less  elaborate  this  year  than  last,  and 
the  proportion  of  serious  articles  is  somewhat  larger. 
The  travel  sketches  are  numerous  and  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Nothing  that  the  American  magazines  have 
brought  out  for  some  time  equals  in  intrinsic  interest 
Miss  Katharine  Carl's  account  in  the  Century  of  her 
stay  at  the  court  of  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China,  to 
wliich  we  alluded  last  month.  In  the  December  install- 
ment. Miss  Carl  initiates  us  into  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  court,  particularly  the  etiquette  of  different  au- 
diences, the  part  played  by  cushions  at  audiences,  the 
sacred  quality  of  the  imperial  person,  the  Jioivtou\  the 
ceremony  of  a  rec(*ption,  and  other  matters  heretofore 
unknown  by  Occidentals  except  by  hearsay. — In  Scrih- 
/*€'/•'«,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright  gives  an  im- 
pressionist view  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Her  paper  is  illus- 
trated by  Jules  Gu6rin. — '*Kairwan  the  Holy,"  the  most 
sjicred  Moslem  city  of  the  West,  is  described  in  the 
Mi'tropoUidu  Magazine  by  Charles  W'ellington  Fur- 
long. Several  striking  drawings  in  color  accompany 
Mr.  Furlong's  article. —  In  Harper's  ManazinCj  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Xevinson  continues  his  account  of  the  slave 
trade  of  to-day,  following  the  old  slave  route  from  the 
Zaml)esi  Basin  to  Beuguela  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Nevinson  shows  that  one  result  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Portuguese  Africa  is  cheap  chocolatt*  and  cocoa  for 
England  and  America. — In  Everybody- a  Matjazlne.  the 
famous  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  described 
by  Ibn  Jubayr  Ali,  of  Bandar  Abbas.  The  photographs 
accompanying  this  article  are  the  first  official  represen- 
tations of  this  most  dramatic  of  religious  spectacles, 
from  which  all  unljelievers  are  excluded.  The  photo- 
graphs are  from  negatives  made  at  t  he  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  a  set  of  prints  from  these  negatives 
would  get  into  infidel  hands,  and  ultimately  Ix;  \}\\h- 
lished  in  an  American  magazine. — AppletoiX'S  JHnnlc- 
lovcrs  Magazine^  notable  as  usual  for  its  descriptive 
articles,  gives  a  good  illustrated  account  of  "Algiers 
in  Transition,"  by  Dr.  Maurice  I^aumfeld.  The  same 
magazine  gives  Caroline  Baker  Kuehn's  description  of 
"Taormina  the  Beautiful,"  in  Sicily,  and  also  an  ex- 
tremely readable  paper  on  Montmartre,  the  Bohemian 
quarter  of  Paris,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn. — "Gun  and 
Camera  in  African  Wilds"  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  WorhVs  Work  by  C.  B.  Schillings.— 
Among  the  minor  descriptive  papers  in  the  December 
numbers  are:  "The  Russian  Players  in  New  York," 
by  Florence  Brooks  (Century);  "The  Language  of  the 
Trails,"  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  (Hnrpcr'f<);  "Tlie 
Heart  of  the  Scliwarzwald,"  by  M.  H.  Squire  and  E. 


MurR (Metropolitan) ;  and  "An  Eventful  Tiger  Hanti** 
by  A.  p]vans  Gordon  (Pearfton-ft). 

Art  Features. — These,  as  already  noted,  seem  lesB 
conspicuous  than  in  preceding  years,  although  this  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  we  are  coining  to  take 
color  and  tint  work  in  the  magazines  more  as  a  matter 
of  course  than  formerly.  A  series  of  four  color  draw- 
ings of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  by  Henry  Hutt,  In  the 
Metropolitan^  is  especially  worthy  of  note. — ^In  the 
Century  we  have  a  Christmas  hymn  by  Alfred  Domett, 
printed  on  tinted. and  embellished  pages  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  in  color,  by  Leyendecker. — Harpei*8 
opens  with  a  pirate  story  by  Howard  Pyle,  entitled 
"The  Fate  of  a  Treasure  Town,**  illustrated  with 
Mr.  Pyle's  drawings  in  color. — The  December  num- 
bers have  found  room  for  only  two  art  studies, — a 
criticism  of  Hollx^in,  illustratecl  with  reproductions 
of  his  paintings,  by  Kenyon  Cox,  iu  Scrlbner'Sj  and  a 
survey  of  the  work  of  Rol)ert  Reid,  by  Royal  Cortis- 
soz,  in  Appleton'H  Uooklovers.  Mr.  Cox  votes  Hol- 
bein one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  all  time,  simply 
on  the  score  of  faultless  drawing  and  absolute  truthful- 
ness. He  declares  that  the  most  evident  of  Holbein*s 
claims  to  immortality  is  simply  the  possession  of  a 
wonderful  eye.— Writing  of  the  decorative  work  done 
by  Holxfrt  Reid,  Mr.  Cortissoz  dwells  particularly  on 
Reid's  unerring  perception  of  beauty,  which  has  been 
shown  especially  in  his  mural  decorations  for  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  the  Appellate  Ck>urt 
of  New  York,  and  the  renovated  State  House  at  Boston. 
He  comments,  also,  on  this  painter's  successful  han- 
dling of  historical  themes. — Two  drawings  by  C.  Weber 
Ditzler,  repro<luced  in  full  color,  accompany  Bllas 
Carman's  poem,  "  The  Princess  of  the  Tower,"  in  the 
Ihutkhtvcrs. 

Biography  and  Autobiography. — The  "Remi- 
niscences of  a  Long  Life,"  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schnn,  In 
McCIuvc'h,  holds  first  place  in  the  current  literature  of 
its  class.  Few  living  writers  have  so  much  to  tell  that 
is  intrinsically  interesting,  and  it  is  the  marvel  of  all 
his  friends  that  Mr.  Schurz  is  able,  through  thelnediam 
of  an  acquired  tongue,  to  give  the  facts  so  good  a  set- 
ting.—The  Century  begins  this  month  the  publication 
of  an  important  account  of  Llncoln^s  career  as  a  lawyer 
by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  These  papers  are  hugely 
based  ux>on  examination  of  the  court  records  and  other 
personal  investigation  in  the  old  Eighth  Illinois  Cir- 
cuit, over  which  Lincoln  traveled. — ** The  Facts  About 
Shakespeare  "  are  presented  in  an  entertaining  artiele, 
by  John  Corbin,  in  Munsey^s.— An  American  whose 
career  certtiiiily  deserves  honorable  mention  in  the 
nals  of  the  nation  wa.^  Joseph,  chief  of  the  Nei 
whose  life  is  related  by  W.  H.  Kirkbride  in  Psarwm^t.— 
Among  the  men  of  the  day  whose  charaeten  an  de- 
picted in  the  current  magazines  are  Senat«ir  Bereridge^ 
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of  Indiana  (by  George  H.  Lorimer,  in  Appleton^a  Booh- 
lovers) ;  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  (by  Hartley 
Davis,  in  Munsey's) ;  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri  (by 
William  Allen  White,  in  McClure's);  and  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  the  sculptor  (by  French  Strother,  in  the 
World's  Work).— A  reminiscent  paper  on  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  by  Talcott  Williams,  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.— The  story  of  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his  re- 
markable success  in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
Equitable  is  told  by  "Q.  P."  in  the  World's  Work.— 
In  Everybody's  Magazine^  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 
brings  to  a  close  her  series  of  articles  on  Ella  Rawls 
Reader,  the  financier. 

Economic  Discussions. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  entitled  '*  Soldiers 


of  the  Common  Good,"  appears  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Everybody's.  The  first  paper  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  study  of  cooperation  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell shows  how  cooperation  began  in  England  among 
the  flannel  weavers  and  has  spread  and  flourished  until 
to-day  it  bids  fair  to  absorb  the  entire  trade  of  the  na- 
tion. He  shows  its  effect  in  the  transformation  of  the 
lives  of  workingmen. — In  his  series  of  papers  in  Apple- 
ton's  Booklovers,  Harold  Bolce  discusses  "Our  Inevi- 
table Competition  with  Yellow  Labor."— Mr.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  contributes  to  McClure's  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  railroad  rebates,  based  on  investigations  cov- 
ering a  period  of  many  mouths  in  many  commercial 
centers.— In  Tom  Watson's  Magazine^  Ernest  Cawcrof t 
gives  an  Instructive  account  of  public  ownership  at 
Bradford,  England. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Humanism  as  a  Rellflrion.— Mr.  R.  Christie  con- 
tributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  for  No- 
vember a  very  thoughtful  study  of  ^*  Humanism  as  a 
Religion."  The  main  features  of  the  creed  are  that  the 
supernatural  is  not  necessary  to  the  moral  ideal ;  that 
goodness  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end, — the  end 
being  the  greatest  balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  or  the 
fullness  of  life.  The  good  to  be  realized  is  the  good  of 
the  social  whole.  With  this  go  a  persistent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  individual  and  an  intense  social  optimism. 
Mr.  Christie  points  out  that  the  naturalistic  basis  of 
life  is  irrational ;  that  biology  does  not  support  the  idea 
that  a  new  environment  for  a  century  or  two  can  trans- 
mute the  aggregate  of  hereditary  qualities ;  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  when  we  have  ceased  to  collide  in  the 
economic  sphere  we  shall  collide  nowhere  else,  for  *Hhe 
more  socialism  is  a  success,  the  more  will  the  economic 
drop  out  of  consciousness  altogether."  The  humanistic 
ideal  is  derived  from  a  deeper  source  than  either  eco- 
nomics or  evolution.  The  solution  of  our  present  social 
problem  would  give  naturalistic  humanism  its  death- 
blow. 

Farming^  as  an  International  Interest. — The 

Marchese  Raffaele  Cappelli,  la^  foreign  minister  for 
Italy,  describes  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  for 
November  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  formed  by  an  international  conference  at 
Rome.  He  says  that  this  institute  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  life  in  the  nations,  will  increase  means  of  sub- 
sistence faster  than  the  increase  of  the  human  race,  will 
rapidly  diffuse  knowledge  of  technical  improvements  in 
the  economics  of  production,  will  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  many  cooperatives  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
will  promote  the  economics  of  distribution,  and  also 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  stock  in  hand  of  each 
kind  of  produce. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Rnsso-Japanese  War. 

— In  the  November  number  of  the  National  Review 
(Ijondon)  appears  an  article  by  an  Italian  statesman  on 
the  influence  of  the  far-Eastern  war  on  the  European 
situation.  He  deplores  the  Anglo-German  animosity, 
claiming  both  England  and  Germany  as  friends  of  Italy. 
Yet  the  action  of  France  in  repudiating  the  efforts  of 
French  capitalists  to  obtain  a  concession  in  Tripoli  will 
compel  Italy,  in  the  Morocco  conference,  to  side  with 


her  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  German  friend- 
ship. He  hopes  that  the  weakening  of  Russia  will  not 
be  overestimated,  and  also  that  Italy  may  help  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  to  a  more  satisfactory  understandipg 
in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

**  Municipal  Trading  *'  in  England.— In  the  In- 
dependent Review  (London)  for  November,  Mr.  Edwin 
Cannan  discusses  the  principle  of  municipal  trading. 
He  rebuts  the  charge  of  socialism  by  saying  that  capital 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deprived  of  its  share  of  in- 
come. And  furthermore  he  asks,  Who  is  the  community 
to  which  the  municipal  enterprises  belong  f  Not  the 
people  of  the  locality,  but  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
other  property.  He  says :  "  Streets  and  parks,  schools, 
waterworks,  tramways,  belonging  to  the  local  com- 
munity, are  really  mere  adjuncts  of  the  real  estate 
within  the  locality,  and  shares  in  them  are  transferred 
along  with  each  parcel  of  real  estate  which  is  bought 
and  sold."  Neither  does  municipal  trading  do  away  with 
interest.  Then  why  is  it  so  furiously  opposed?  ^^The 
real  root  of  bitterness  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any 
change  in  the  ovrtiership  of  capital  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  but  in  a  change  of  managem^int."  The 
electors  govern,  though  they  do  not  own. 

The  Effect  of  the  Slmplon  Tunnel.— In  the  Con- 
temporary Review  (London)  for  November,  Mr,  J.  S. 
Mann  discusses  the  new  trade  routes  in  Europe  which 
have  been  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  Sim  pi  on  Tun- 
nel. He  mentions  the  project  of  piercingthe  Col  de  Fau- 
cille,  the  depression  in  the  Jura  above  Gex,  which  would 
involve  only  three  long  tunnels  of  four,  seven,  and  ten 
miles,  nine  other  tunnels  of  less  than  amileeach,  which 
would  reduce  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Greneva  by 
al)out  seventy-two  m iles.  The  time  from  Paris  to  Milan 
would  sink  to  twelve  hours,  from  London  to  Milan  to 
twenty-one  hours,  from  London  to  Brindisi  to  forty 
hoars  instead  of  forty-five.  The  French  minister  of 
public  works  has  proposed  the  tunneling  to  Mont  Blanc 
from  Chamounix  to  Entr^ves,  eight  and  one-half  miles 
in  length.  Mr.  Mann  also  mentions  the  railways  in 
course  of  construction  which  bring  Salzburg  and  South 
Germany  into  closer  connection  with  Trieste,  and  so 
strengthen  German-Austrian  influence  in  that  city. 
South  German  seaward  traffic  will  thus  be  diverted 
from  Hamburg,  which  is  700  kilometers  from  Munich, 
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to  Trieste,  which  is  less  than  400.  Mr.  Mann  refers  to 
the  protectionist  paradox  which  leads  France  and 
Switzerland,  while  spending  four  or  five  millions  ster- 
ling in  shortening  the  running  time  from  Paris  to 
(reneva  by  two  and  one-half  hours,  to  lose  half  an  hour 
on  every  journey  by  the  customs  examination. 

Naval  Capture  of  Private  Goods.— In  the  Nin^ 
tecnth  Century  (ind  After  (London)  for  November,  Mr. 
Edmund  Robertson,  late  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  tlie  alx)lition  of  the  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  which  permits  of  naval  capture  of  pri- 
vate property.  He  points  out  that  the  rule,  though 
fallen  into  discredit,  has  Ixjen  maintained  mainly  by  the 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  its  a1)olition.  The 
right  would  be,  he  says,  of  no  great  value  to  her,  but 
would  result  in  the  transferring  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  carrying  tratle. to  neutral  fleets.  It  has  been  once 
more  challenged  by  the  United  Stiites  Government  in 
its  proi)osals  for  the  new  Hague  conference.  Though 
the  Commission  on  the  British  Food  Supply  in  Time  of 
War  refused  to  recommend  tlie  alx)lition  of  this  obnox- 
ious rule,  it  considers  that  the  first  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  extirpate  the  orifjo  mall  altogether,  and  so 
most  effectually  provide  for  the  safety  of  supplies  of 
food  from  abroad. 

British  Woodlands.— Sir  Herljert  Maxwell  oc- 
cupies sixteen  pages  of  Jilackwood'n  (London)  for  No- 
vember with  a  review  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  treatise  of  British 
forestry,  and  with  a  lament  over  the  present  parlous 
position  of  forestry  in  the  islands.  Of  all  European 
countries,  he  saj's,  the  irnited  Kingdom  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  woodland,— 3.9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
Germany's  25.8,  and  France's  17.7  per  cent.  There  is 
likelihood  of  a  timber  famine  or,  at  any  rate,  such  a  rise 
in  price  as  will  t^ll  seriously  on  Great  Britain's  leading 
industries.  Planting  timber  trees  is  an  investment. 
Sir  Herljert  Maxwell  thinks,  which  would  pay  hand- 
somely in  the  end,  judging  from  foreign  .statistics,  and 
judging  also  from  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Novar 
Woods  in  Ross-shire,  which  shows  a  considerable  an- 
nual profit.  To  the  argument  that  England  has  state 
forests  already  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  deficit.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  replies  that  that  is  because  they  are 
run  on  entirely  wrong  principles. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Telegraph.— In  the Pa7lJJfaZl 
Magazine  for  Novemljer,  Mr.  Howard  Henson  gives  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  wire  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  which  it  is  hoi)ed  will  Ik?  completed  in 
1907.  In  May,  1903,  it  had  reached  Udjidji,  in  German 
East  Africa.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  the  country 
northward  as  far  as  the  Sudan  was  terra  Incognita, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  line  alrea<ly  erected  was  got  into 
proper  working  order,  and.  considering  its  length  and 
the  country  which  it  traverses,  this  was  an  affair  of  no 
small  magnitude.    The   distance   from  Salisbury,  in 


Mashonaland,  the  starting-point,  to  Abercom,  at  tha 
foot  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  is  about  1,685  miles,  and 
Udjidji  is  293  miles  farther  north, — ^nearly  2,000  miles 
in  all. 

French  Approval  of  British  Indian  Policy.— 

A  long  and  careful  analysis  of  Great  Britain's  policy  in 
India,  by  Paul  Mimande,  appears  in  the  Remie  de$ 
Deux  Mondes.  M.  Mimande  declares  that  the  French 
idea  in  colonization  is  assimilation ; — ^the  English  ides, 
adaptation.  Frenchmen,  he  continues,  wish  to  make 
of  their  colonial  possessions  simply  "an  extended 
France. ^^  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  ad- 
minister their  possessions  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves,  taking  into  account  the  native  mind  and 
traditions.  The  results  are, — in  French  possessions,  a 
rigidity  of  administrative  processes,  and  almost  com- 
plete abdication  of  metropolitan  predominance ;  in  Eng- 
lish possessions,  a  fine  elasticity  and  delicacy  In  the  offi- 
cial yoke,  which  permits  of  the  maintenance  of  ahsolnte 
European  supremacy.  This  is  all  shown,  he  maintains, 
in  the  British  rule  of  India,— a  rule  which  is  sncoessfitl 
because  it  does  not  attempt  to  make  another  Britain 
out  of  Hindustan,  but  to  govern  without  interfering 
with  native  customs,  ideas,  and  traditions. 

Wretched  Condition  of  Russian  Jeirs. — In 

the  Russian  review  Ohrazotfanie,  there  is  a  paper  hy 
one  Xiemanov  on  the  economic  situation  of  the  Jewish 
proletariat  in  Russia.  At  the  present  time,  the  writer 
of  this  article  reminds  us,  there  are  somewhat  over 
6,000,000  Jews  in  Russia.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  this 
population  is  herded  in  the  PaleJ — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
governments  of  Poland  and  several  other  prorinoes  in' 
the  southwest.  The  condition  of  these  Hebrews  hiis 
been  descril)ed  many  times.  This  writer  dedares  that 
the  description  of  their  life  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
Their  misery  is  simply  incredible.  Take,  for  example^ 
the  case  (which  is  quite  typical)  of  a  spinner  in  one  of 
the  '*  lower  governments.''  He  gains  one  ruble  and  a 
half  to  two  rubles  a  week  (75  cents  to  tl),  and  his  fam- 
ily, which  is  almost  always  composed  of  five  or  six  per- 
sons, must  subsist  on  this.  Thousands  of  these  fsm- 
ilies  have  nothing  to  eat  but  dry  bread  bought  from 
beggars,  and  water.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
working  class, — that  is  to  say,  five-sixths  of  the  entiie 
Jewish  population, — concludes  this  writer,  is  progiess- 
ively  but  surely  degenerating  in  the  matter  of  phyriqae^ 
and  little  by  little  becoming  extinct. 

The  Japanese  Yellow  Press.— A  very  strong  arti- 
cle on  the  yellow  press  of  Japan  appears  in  the  Toikio 
monthly  Koyc.  The  writer  bewails  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  the  readers  of  these  yellow  joamals incpeaaing, 
but  the  numl)erof  the  journals  themselves  is  being  con- 
stantly augmented.  These  publications,  he  deolaxes, 
are  depraving  the  country,  and  the  subject  calls  for 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  Japanese 
men.    He  sees  no  escape  from  a  severe  cenaonhip. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


NEW  WORKS  ON  PAINTING,  MUSIC,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  ambitious,  fiuely  illustrated  volume  of  the  remi- 
niscences oC  George  Frederick  Watw  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Macmillans.  It  istbeworkoF  Mrs.  Kussell 
BiLrrlugtoii,  and  is  the  Hrst  complete  volume  of  Watts' 
reminiscences  we  liave  had.  The  work  Is  based  chiefly 
nil  letters  and  papers  left  by  the  artist,  each  ol  which  is 
considered  as  an  c»miy,  so  methodical  and  careful  was 
Watts.  Mrs.  Barrington  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Hussell  Barrington,  were  for  man;  years  close  personal 
friends  of  Watts',  and  this  volume,  while  perhaps  not 
exhaustive,  is  certaiDlj  accurate.  The  illustrations  are 
in  tint. 

The  fourth  volume  of  in  the  "Popular  Art"  seriee, 
lieing  issued  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  is  Mr. 
Hussell  Sturgia'  "The  Appreciatiou  of  Pictures."  The 
purpose  of  this  series  of  haiid-books  is  to  present  all  the 
great  arts  of  design  from  one  and  the  same  staudpoiot. 
In  this  volume,  which  is  appropriately  illustrated.  Dr. 
Sturgis  attempts  to  do  for  painting  what  he  did  for  ar- 
chitecture iu  a  volume  issued  some  time  ago. 

"  Old  Masters  and  New  "  (Fox,  Duffield)  is  a  practical 
book  of  art  criticism  by  Kenyon  Cox.  It  ought  to  be 
helpful  to  novices  i[i  art  appreciation.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

The  tenth  book  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  fatuous 
drawings  has  appeared.    This  is  entitled  "Our  Neigh- 
horo,"  and  is  published 
bytheScribners.   More  - 
than  usual  interest  at- 
tfiches   lo   this   collec- 
tion, ii.s  it  is  the  last  of 
Mr.   Gibson's  work  in 
line,  he  having  decided 


el( 

henceforth tothe  study 
of  color- work. 

A  modest  little  in- 
terpretation of  a  few  of 
the  best-known  ideal 
conceptions  of  "  Wo- 
manhood in  Art "  (Paul 
Elder)  has  been  wril^ 
ten  by  Ph<Bbe  Kstelle 
Kpaldiiig.  The  author- 
ess has  taken  a  cumber 

of  llie  mast  famous  ar-  ciitbtat  KOBafi. 

tistic  creations  of  his- 
tory depicting  womanhood,  and  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  artist.  The  paintings  considered  are:  Da 
Vinci's  "Monalisa,"  Real's  "Beatrice  Cencl,"  and  San- 
/.io's  "  Madonna  of  the  Cfaait"  and  "Sistine  Madonna." 
The  works  in  sculpture  are  the  Yenns  of  Milo  and  the 
Kvf  of  Ernest  Dagonet. 

In  two  charmingly  written  volumes,  Mr.  Gnstav 
Ki  ib\>6  has  given  us  the  love-gtcrles  of  famous  musiciana. 
'■The  Loves  of  Great  Composers"  (Crowell)  is  really  a 
serii's  of  informal  biographies,  showing  tlie  inner  life 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
I.isxt,  and  Wagner,  by  reciting  the  love-story  and  giv- 
ing us  an  Insight  into  the  heart  affairs  whicb  swayed 


or  molded  their  genius.  In  his  other  work,  " 
and  His  I.'wide"  <Dodd,  Mead),  Mr.  KobM  has  treated 
more  at  length  of  the  love-st«ry  of  the  (treat  composer. 
This  volume  is  really  a  condensed  translation  of  the 
monumental  work  in  German  recently  issued,  comprlv 
ing  the  love-letters  which  passed  between  Wagner  and 
Mathilde  Wesendonk.  Both  volumes  are  illustrated 
and  satisfactorily  printed. 

Another  Wagner  book  of  the  season  is  J.  Walker  Uo- 
Spaddeu's  "Stories from  Wagner,"  In  the  "Children's 
Favorite  Classics  "  series  (Crowell).  The  stories  consid- 
ereil  in  this  little  volume  are :  Four  from  the  "Ring" 
dramas,  also  "Parsifal,  the  Pure,"  "Lohengrin,  the 
Swan  Knight,"  "Tannheuser,  the  Knight  of  Song," 
"The  Master  Singers,"  "Rieusi,  the  Last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes," "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  "Tristan  and 
Isolde." 

A  rendering  in  English  verse  of  Wagner's  "Lohen- 
griD,"  by  Oliver  Hnckel,  to  accompany  the  same  author^ 
verslBcation  of  "Parsifal,"  has  been  Issued  by  CrowelL 
The  verse  is  smooth  and  dignified. 

The  Macmillans  have  Issued  No.  4  of  their  "New 
American  Music  Header,"  which  has  been  edited  by 
Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Moore,  author  of  "The  Devel- 
opment and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  hoa 
written  another  volume,  "The  Character  of  Benoia- 
snnce  Architecture"  (Macmlllan),  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated  In  tint. 

A  history  of  biblical  art,  under  the  title  "  The  Bible 
Beautiful,"  has  been  prepared  by  Elstelle  M.  Hurll  (Ii. 
C.Fage),  ThIsisanaualyslBof  themotlveswhlohhnve 
Infloenced  painters  in  their  ooDceptlons  of  blblioatehar- 
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acters  and  constitutions.  Many  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  all  a.i^es  have  been  reproduced  to  il- 
lustrate the  text.  It  is  an  attractive  piece  of  book- 
making. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

When  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  anything  to  say  on 
philosophy  or  religion,  he  always  commands  a  most  re- 
spectful hearing.  In  his  latest  volume,  "The  Recon- 
struction of  Religious  Belief "  (Harpers),  Mr.  Mallock 
attempts  to  aid  "the  thoughtful  man  of  to-day,"  either 
"in  justifying  his  old  belief  by  supplying  it  with  new 
foundations,  or  in  building  up  some  new  belief  which 
may  possibly  take  its  place."  Mr.  Mallock  demonstrates 
that,  when  science  has  said  its  last  word,  it  inevit-ably 
leaves  us  in  some  region  outside  itself  in  which  "an  in- 
tellectual solution  of  the  contradiction  l)etween  scien- 
tific and  religious  principles  must  be  found." 

Among  those  recent  books  which  attempt  to  deal 
with  religious  conditions  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
logical systems,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating is  the  volume  of  lectures,  entitled  "  Tlie  I"ni  versal 
Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  President 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Revell).  President  Hall's  qualifications  to 
treat  of  so  broad  a  theme  as  the  Christiauization  of  the 
world  have  been  reinforced  by  recent  observations 
made  by  him  during  a  journej'  to  India  and  the  far 
East.  Few  Christian  theologians  of  our  time  have 
made  a  broader  study  of  the  essential  elements  of  non- 
Christian  religions.  This  fact  makes  his  logic  the  more 
convincing  and  his  conclusions  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dence. President  Hall  occupies  a  distinct  place  among 
the  present-day  constructive  theologians.  He  gives 
due  recognition  to  the  lx»st  result-s  of  modern  criticism, 
but  the  main  purpose  of  his  work  is  not  controversial. 
He  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
sectarianism  and  the  efforts  to  reconstruct  tlie  Chris- 
tian Church  on  broader  lines.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  lectures  included  in  this  volume  were  delivere<l 
on  the  Cole  Foundation  at  Vanderbilt  University,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Another  book  which  has  to  do  with  present-day  re- 
ligious conditions  is  Dr.  Lymq,n  Abbott's  volume  on 
"The  Christian  Ministry"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
The  book  is  not,  as  one  might  l)e  led  to  suppose  from 
the  title,  addressed  to  clergymen  alone,  but  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  interpret  in  a  broad  way  the  tendencies 
of  religious  life,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the  real 
motive  of  church  attendance  and  other  religious  olv 
servances.  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  impressed  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  census  recently  taken  in  New  York  City, 
which  showed  that  approximately  half  of  the  popula- 
tion above  school  age  is  accustomed  to  take  part  in 
some  form  of  religious  service  every  week.  Far  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  half  the  people  fail 
to  go  to  church  at  all,  Dr.  Abljott  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  phenomenon  of  church-going  as  a  remarkable  one, 
and  even  to  be  surprised  that  so  many  of  the  commu- 
nity persist  in  the  habit. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  strictly  theological  trea- 
tises of  the  year,  we  find  in  "The  Prophets  and  the 
Promise,"  by  Dr.  Willis  Judson  Beecher,  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  (Crowell),  the  product  of  many 
years  of  study,  a  concentrated  restatement  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  which  will  be  regarded  as  essentially  or- 
thodox or  unorthodox,  according  to  the  reader's  point 
of  view.    The  author  himself,  however,  is  concerned 


primarily  with  the  search  after  the   tmth    without 
regard  to  formal  creeds. 

A  book  which  very  fairly  represents  the  present 
drift  away  from  dogmatism  in  American  theolc^gy  is 
Prof.  Olin  Alfred  Curtis'  volume,  entitled  "The  Chris- 
tian Faith  "  (Eaton  &  Mains).  The  author  of  this  work 
holds  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  but  he  disclaims  any  ambition  to  he- 
come  "the  recognized  authority  of  any  charch,  or  of 
any  school,  or  of  any  man."  The  spirit  of  his  book  Is 
certainly  an  encouraging  sign  of  modem  liberty  in  theo- 
logical writing. 

Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford's  little  book,  entitled  "The 
Inward  Light"'  (Crowell),  is  a  plea  for  self-revelation 
and  individual  conscience.  It  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  in  every  man  light  sufficient  to  dis- 
close all  the  truth  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  life. 
Dr.  Bradford  provides  no  ready-made  doctrinal  system 
for  any  man  to  follow,  but  makes  an  appeal  entirely  to 
the  individual  conscience,  although  in  no  sense  antag- 
onizing dogmatic  Christianity. 

A  stimulating  volume,  consisting  of  quotations  from 
the  works  of  the  late  Max  Miiller,  collected  by  bis  wife, 
appears  under  the  title  "Life  and  Religion"  (Double- 
day,  Page).  Most  of  the  paragraphs  appearing  are  from 
the  unpublished  writings  of  the  late  genial  Gtormaii 
philologist  and  philosopher. 

Dr.  Heiwy  van  Dyke's  "Spirit of  Christmas"  (Scsrlb> 
ners)  is  a  series  of  prayers  and  scrmonettes  In  both  prose 
and  verse. 

"Christianity  and  Socialism"  is  the  title  of  a  aeries 
of  five  lectures  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  (New 
York,  Eaton  &  Mains).  The  subjects  of  these  lectures, 
which  were  delivered  l)efore  the  students  of  the  I>iew 
Theological  Seminary,  are  as  follows :  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  a  basis  of  social  reconstruction,  labor  warsi 
the  programme  of  socialism,  the  true  socialism,  and 
lights  and  shadows  of  municipal  reform.  Dr.  Gladdan'k 
attitude  on  most  of  these  topics  has  been  made  Icnown 
in  earlier  works.  It  has  been  his  endeavor,  as  he  atates 
in  a  prefatory  note,  to  bring  Christianity  and  soofallsni 
into  "more  intelligible  and  more  friendly  relationOb" 

HOLIDAY  EDITIONS  AND  REPRINTS. 

In  his  sumptuous  holiday  book  of  love-storleS|  entltlod 
"The  Line  of  Love"  (Harpers),  Mr.  James  Branab 
Ca)3ell  has  given  us  a  collection,  told  in  exquisite  pwtlnal 
way,  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque  but  lews  hmiwu. 
love-stories  of  history.  Love,  says  Mr.  Cabell  In  hia 
dedicatory  epistle,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  "'la  all 
illusion,  if  you  will;  but  always  from  this  illusion  alone 
has  the  next  generation  been  rendered  possible."  Thm^ 
fore,  "any  love-story  is  of  gigantic  signification.**  To 
these  love  stories,  mostly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hoi^ 
ard  Py  le  has  lent  the  vigor  and  artistic  skill  of  his  binHfat 
and  the  illustrations  in  color  are  very  strikiiig: 

A  decided  novelty  in  the  l)ook  line  is  the  flviB-vdluBie 
edition  of  Irving  which  the  Crowells  have  gotten  onti^ 
so  smallthat  the  whole  set  in  its  case  can  be  carried  In 
one's  coat  pocket.  This  miniature  edition,  boond  In 
limp  green  leather  and  printed  on  India  paper,  in- 
cludes selections  from  "The  Sketch  Book,**  "Chrlatmaa 
Sketches,"  selections  from  "The  Alhamlm,''  seleotlona 
from  "Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  "The  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
er." The  typography  was  done  in  Scotland,  and  the 
paper  is  excellent. 

Among  new  and  attractive  editions  of  standard 
works  which  have  come  to  our  notice  this  numtfaf 
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Volame  11.  of  the  oompleu  Shakespeare,  which  Thamas 
Nelson  &  Sons  are  Issalng  In  six  volumes ;  the  com- 
pleM  poetical  workx  of  Byron  (1,050  pages)  In  the  Cam- 
bridge edition,  which  Is  being  so  carefully  edited  and 
attractively  brought  out  by  Houghton,  MifQIn;  thre« 
of  the  Century  Company's  exquisite  tittle  gift  iMoks, 
hnown  as  the  " Thuoibnail "  series;  Mre.  Browning's 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  Dlckeus'  "Chimes," 
and  "  WBahingtoD,"  a  series  of  selections  from  greaG 
writers  ;  John  R.  Howard's  "  One  Hundred  Best  Anier- 
lean  Poems,"  and  "Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Beojamla  Franklin,"  lu  the  Handy  Volume  Classics 
issued  by  Crowells ;  a  handsome  Illustrated  edition,  In 
one  volume,  of  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  and  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  (Baker  &  Taylor),  with  illus- 
trations by  George  Alfred  Williams;  and  a  gumptuoux 
presentation  of  Bret  Harte's  famous  poem,  "Her 
Iietter"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  with  pictures  in  color  by 
Arthur  I.  Keller. 

"I'he  Romances  of  Old  France,"  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne(Baker,  Taylor),  is  a  very  haudsomely  printed  and 
illustrated  collection  of  love-stories  of  ancient  and  me- 
dieval France. 

A  new  edition  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  latest  Uncle 
Remus  book,  "Told  by  Uncle  Remus;  New  Stories  of 
Old  Plantation,"  has  been  issued  by  McClure,  Phillips, 
with  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  M.  Conde,  and 


Frank  Verbeck.  It  Is  the  same  old  Uncle  Remns,  and 
the  same  old  marvelous  tales  of  animal  lore,  full  of 
gentle  humor  and  kindly  negro  wisdom. 

Among  handsome  new  editions  of  works  which  have 
already  found  the  favor  of  the  reading  public  this 
season,  are;  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  "Fisherman's 
Luck"  (Scribners),  illustrated;  Kipling's  "The  Seven 
Seas"  (Appleton),  illustrated  and  with  marginal  dec- 
orations; and  Gilbert  Parker's  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty" 
(Appleton),  illustrated. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS. 

"Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter,"  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (Scribners),  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  of  a  book  written  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  ami  published  during  his  term  in  office.  A 
portion  of  the  material  Included   In  this  volume  ap- 
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(Frontispiece  of  Burrongha'  "  Ways  of  Nature.": 


peared,  it  is  true,  some  years  a^  in  the  publications  of 
the  BooneandCrockett  Club.  In  its  present  dress,  bow- 
ever.  It  appeals  to  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  American 
public.  Other  chapters  relating  to  the  President's  bear 
and  wolf  hunts  of  the  spring  of  1905  are  just  now  com- 
ing out  in  the  current  issues  of  Scribner'g  Monthly. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  method  la  treating  of  outdoor 
subjects  is  well  known.  It  ia  characterized  by  a  thor- 
ough-going purpose  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
narrate  the  author's  personal  adventures.  The  real 
groundwork  of  ail  Mr.  Roosevelt'sn-riting  on  these  sub- 
jects is  the  broad,  scientific  method  of  the  naturalist; 
and  a  naturalist  Mr.  Roosevelt  preBminently  is,  as  was 
clearly  pointed  out  In  an  article  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Couritri;  Calendar.  Interest 
in  his  praaent  book  will  no  doubt  be  heightened  by  th« 
fact  that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
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graphs  taken  by  the  President  himself  tr  by  members 
of  bis  famtly. 

The  new  book  by  Jolin  Burroughs,  "The  Wbj-h  of 
Natnre"  (Houghton^  Mifflin  &  Co.),  U  Inrgelybthen  up 
with  the  subject  of  aiiiinallDtelligence.  Mr.  Burrou^hK, 
as  in  well  known,  has  deemed  it  tiix  duty  to  offer  a  vig- 
oroim  prot«)it  (malnHt  the  current  tendency  to  hunmtilEe 
nnimal  life,  especinlly  in  stories  and  other  forms  of  lit- 
erature desitj^ied  for  children's  rending.  More  than 
tvTo  yean*  l^;o,  this  protest  was  roii^ed  in  the  pnper  en- 
titled "Real  and  Sham  ta  Hi«tory,"  which  Mr.  Hur- 
roughs  contrihiited  to  the  Athintic  MtiidhUf.  That 
IMIier  is  not  Includul  in  tliis  new  coUeclion  of  Mr.  JJur- 
rouffbs'  eMHyK.  but  i<onie  o(  (he  resultH  <if  the  wi<le- 
Hpread  discussion  which  folliiweil  itn  publication  are 
einbotlied  in  wveral  clitipttfrs  of  the  present  work.  The 
tvliole  dlHVUKxIiin  Ih  pervnileil  by  Mr.  Iluri'Oiitfhs'  well- 
known  clinnii  of  style  an<1  cleiiriiCKs  of  Ktatement. 

In  "Arizona  Sketches"  (Xew  York:  The  (irafton 
Press),  Dr.  Jowph  A.  Munk  tiives  much  interestintc  in- 
formation nlniut  that  wotiderlaiid  of  onr  great  South- 
west, lie  deserilieH  not  only  the  Urand  CaAiin  of  Colo- 
rado, with  which  we  are  all  ninrc  or  less  tainiliar  fmm 
former  accountu,  but  also  such  little-kuiiwn  phenomena 
as  the  Meteorite  Moiuitaiu  and  the  csldltles  of  desert 
regetatiun.  Tie  shows,  for  exBiniple,that  within  a  ra(lin:< 
uf  twent}--llve  miles  tliere  are  iteven  distinct  soncH  iif 
vegetation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  variety  of  life 
caunot  be  duplicated  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  There 
are  also  interesting  chapters  on  the  structures  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellers,  and  elitcrtnitiing  actrotints  of  the  habits 
and  cuHtoms  of  the  snake  dancers,  the  modern  Mixiuis. 
The  )HH>k  in  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Ill  "SiMirting  Sketches,"  by  Edwyn  Sandys  (Mbp- 
mlllan).  there  £,re  many  readable  bits  of  description,  as 
well  BH  fascinating  tales  of  wlhl-life,  hunting  reminis- 
cences, and  all  In  all  a  choice  collection  of  out-of-door 
lore,  sticb  as  only  a  l>orn  sportsman  could  acciiinulate. 

TRAVEL  SKETCHES. 
A  notable  exception  Hitiong  the  iiublisheil  impres- 
sions of  the  United  Stales  written  by  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors  is  the  volume  entlt1e<l  "  In  the  Ijind  of  the 
Strenuous  IJfe."  by  AbW  Felix  Klein,  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  (Chicajpi ;  A.C.McClurg&Co.t.  This 
is  the  author's  translation  of  a  Imok  that  bus  alrcaiiy 
liB<l  much  popularity  in 
France.    We   say  that 
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journey,  be  hopes  to 
meet  at  least  a  few  indl- 
viduals  ofanother 
cW".    The  abbs  notu- 


(redutdl)  from  "  New  Creations  in  Phmt  Lllk." 

rally  met  many  of  tlic  ri'preseotntives  of  bisown  tidth, 
anil  es|>eclally  priests  and  bishoiM  Interested  In  Cathollo 
education.  His  Ixsik  contains,  therefore, qiilt«  &  fnnd 
of  information  reuiinlliig  the  Catholic  colleges  ftod  nnl- 
versitles  of  the  Ciiiteii  Slates.  There  are  also  Intcreot- 
iuK  chapters  on  C'hieiwo,  I^t^  Louis  and  the  World'tifUr, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  other  Aiiiericaa  cities. 

The  drst  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  life 
ami  work  of  I.niher  lliirliank,  concerning  whoin  w> 
much  has  appeared  of  lute  in  American  mas&aiues, 
bus  lieen  wi'iften  by  \V.  S.  llarwood,  under  the  titl*  of 
"Xew  Creations  in  Plant  I.ifc"  (MacmilUn).  Th» 
Anieri(-an  reailiiig  public  baa  shown  its  disposition  to 
read  wiili  avidity  everything  published  alwut  thlswon- 
derfnl  man.  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  ez- 
[Kisition  of  his  niethisls  will  meet  with  popular  favor. 
Mr.  llarwood  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  Mr.  Uurl»nk'B  remarkable  work 
in  Calitornln.  and  all  who  read  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  as|H'cts  of  that  work  may  rest  assured  that  tbej 
nreliosed  onaccurat4!ol)Nervation,  autbenticatcdbyMr. 
HiirlNuik  himself. 

Mr.  William  J.  Long's  studies  of  animal  life  in  tb» 
fur  North— "Northern  Trails'"  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)— 
atTiinlH  the  author  au  opportunity  X»  explain  somnrhat 
more  fully  tlian  he  had  ilone  in  earlier  works  his  viewa 
on  the  questtiinof  nnlnial  instinct.  Mr.  Longbelierea 
that  the  word  instinct  is  often  used  to  cover  our  own 
blindness  and  liMk  of  observation.  The  motlrea  gov- 
erning an  animal's  action  he  iN-lieves  to  be  often  mnob 
like  our  own,  but  more  simple  an<1  natural  than  wan. 
The  life  of  the  higher  animals  he  bellevM  to  bedliectod 
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by  nothing  less  than  a  "  very  widt^awake  intelligence." 
Mr.  Long's  illustrationa,  drmvn  from  the  animal  Ufa  ot 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  are  extremely  Interesting 
—the  more  .10  becauite  these  animals  are  comparatively 
unfamiliar  to  most  American  oaturaliHta.  The  illustnt- 
lions  at  the  present  volume,  lilte  those  of  Mr.  Long'ti 
earlier  leries  are  from  drawingx  hy  CharleH  Copeland. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis'  "  Egypt,  Burma,  and  Brit- 
ish Malaysia"  (Kevell)  is  another  of  his  descriptive,  in- 
formutiotial  volumes,  so  many  of  which  have  atrewly 
coiuo  from  the  pen  of  the  Mame  author.  Mr.  Curtis  tells 
of  things  he  has  seen,  and  garnishes  his  narrative  with 
a  great  deal  of  lilstorical  and  descriptive  information 
which  makes  very  interesting  reading.  There  are  a 
iiuinher  of  excellent  illustrations  in  this  volnnie. 

In  "  A  Wanderer  in  Holland"  (Macmillaii),  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  records  a  series  of  iiersonal  impretwions  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Dutch  people,  gathered  during  three  ex- 
tended visits,  "tottellier  with  an  accretion  of  matter, 
more  or  less  pertinent,  drawii  from,  many  stories  olit 
and  new."  A  number  of  excellent  illustrations,  some 
of  them  in  color,  ,uhl  Interest  to  the  volume. 

It  lias  lieeii  reserved  lor  an  American  girl.  Miss 
KntlutriuB  A.  Carl,  to  be  the  first  foreign  guest  since 
Marco  Polo  In  the  pal- 
ace of  a  Chinese  sov- 
ereign. Miss  Carl  was 
entertained  for  several 
months  in  the  palace 
of  that  very  reniarka 
ble  woman,  Tze-ShI, 
the  Dowager- Em  press 
ol  China,  while  she 
painted  (our  portraits 
of  the  Empress,  one  of 
them  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  In  her 
book,  "With  the  Dow- 
ager Empress"  (Cen- 
tury), Miss  Carl  tells 
the  story  of  her  ex- 
periences. In  text  and 
picture,  she  relates 
how  she  lived,  what 
the  Empress  did  and 
tiiss  KATHARiHi:  A.  CARi.  Said,    and   also   de- 

scribes many  of  the  so- 
cial  customs  and   religious  rites.    Of    this  sovereign   ■ 
laily,  Miss  t^arl  says ;  "  1  found  her  majesty  by  far  the 
most  fascinaiinx  personality  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  Ut  study  at  such  close  range." 

BIOGRAPHV  AND  REMINISCENCE. 
.Mr.  Eilwanll^tan  wood's  life  of  James  GiilespleBlalne 
lieKlns  the  second  "American  Statesmen'' series  (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &:  Co.).  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  lives 
of  men  most  prominent  in  American  statecraft  since 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Stanwood  ia  the  autlior  of  a  well- 
known  ''History  of  the  Presidency"  and  "American 
TaritT<'ontroversies.''  Heisauatlveof  Maine,  and  has 
l)een  aii|Uarnted  all  his  life  with  the  State  which  Mr. 
Itlaine  sii  loin;  and  ahly  represented.  Even  leaving  out 
iif  ai-coiint  the  iuteresl  which  attaches  to  so  vigorous  a 
IHTSonality,  the  scenes  and  events  through  which  Mr. 
itlaini-  moved  In  the  most  stirring  years  of  his  life  are 
now  matters  of  history,  and  a  clear-cut  biography  such 
as  Mr.  Stanwood  has  written  makes  a  capital  medium 
through  which   the  younger  generation  of  American 


readers  and  students  may  be  niatle  familiar  with  the 
post  Ix'Uitm  period  of  our  politics.  Mr.  Stanwood  gives 
especial  attention  to  those  episodes  in  Blaine's  career 
which  were  most  frequently  represented  by  liis  enemies 
as  more  or  less  discreditable.  Mr.  StanwocHi  mahcs  an 
able  defense  of  Bhiine  against  the  attacks  of  liis  political 
opponents. 

Col.  Thomaa  Weiitworlh  Higglnsou  has  written  sev- 
eral volumes  of  reminiscences  and  autobiography,  none 
of  which  Is  more  entertaining  than  his  last  Imok,  en- 
titled, "Part  of  a  Man's  Life"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  in 
which  he  expresses  his  views  upon  public  questions 
and  literary  subjects  In  the  form  of  essays  which  par- 
take largely  of  history  and  autobiography.  The  race 
question,  "The  Ari.stocracy  of  the  Dollar,"  and  "The 
Cowardice  of  Culture"  are  among  the  topics  treated. 
There  are  also  pleasant  references  to  New  England 
transcendentalism,  to  the  American  impular  lecture 
system  once  known  as  the  Lyceum,  and  to  several  Eng- 
lish literary  themes.  Surely  such  observations  as  these 
of  Colonel  Higginsnn  on  the  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopments witnessed  in  so  long  a  life  as  his  are  well 
worth  while. 

In  the  series  of  "American  Crisis  Biographies" 
(Philadelphia:  (leorgeW.  Jacobs  JE  Co.),  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph Spears  contributes  a  life  of  Admiral  Forragut. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  this  typical 
American  sailor's  life  has  been  written,  but  the  well- 
known  accuracy  of  Mr.  Spears'  writing  on  historical 
subjects  Insures  in  the  present  volume  a-painstaking  re- 
gard to  the  facts  of  history.  Among  other  materials 
heretofore  unpublished,  Mr.  Spears  has  been  enabled 
to  utilise  hundreds  of  documents,  gathered  from  both 
Union  and  Confederate  sources,  which  are  to  appear 
In  the  "Oracial  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
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Navies. "  Admiisl  Farragut  was  a  rugged  character, 
whose  roemorr  Ih  revered  by  thousands  of  survivors  of 
ths  Civil  War. 

A  new  biography  of  Captain  Mylea  Standish,  by 
Tudor  JenkH  (Century),  makes  short  work  of  some  of 
the  popular  traditioDS  that  have  gathered  around  the 
persouality  of  the  only  military  character  in  the  annals 
of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  The  story  of  the  court-thip  of 
PrisciUaby  John  Alden,  acting  in  l>ehnlt  of  Standinh, 
M  related  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  the  delightful  tales 
thus  cruelly  disposed  of.  But  the  tactii  in  tlie  career  of 
this  sturdy  dtffeiider  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  v'hi<:h  have 
been  disclosed  by  Mr.  Jenks"  researches  more  tliaii  atone 
tor  the  loss  of  a  few  unsup[torted  traditioTiH.  Myles 
StandlHh  was  not  only  commander  of  tlie  little  militarv 
force  that  did  battle  with  the  Indians  on  Iwhalf  of  the 
Pilgrim  settlers,  Init  he  sen-ed  alsi)  in  the  cai>acity  of 
magistrate,  as  engineer,  exjilorer,  interpreter,  merchant, 
and  even  as  a  physician.  Xone  among  the  Plymouth 
settlers  did  more  to  secure  the  nltimnt«  success  of  the 
colony  against  great  odds  thHU  did  this  modest  soldier. 
It  is  to  be  hoijed  that  Mr.  Jenks  will  continue  his 
studies  of  these  pioueer  worthies  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, \iegaa  so  auspiciously  with  his  life  of  JohnSmlth, 
which  was  published  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Charles  Ferris  Gettemy  has  written  "  The  True 
Story  of  Paul  Revere  "  (Iloston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
This  book  gives  all 
the  important  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of 
this  American  hero, 
including  his  mid- 
night ride,  his  arrest 


and  his  Inter  Impor- 
tant public  services. 
The  real  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  light 
which  Itthrowson  lo- 
cal Revolutionary 
history,  and  especial- 
ly on  the  alliance 
with  France  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Cor 


full 
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included  of   the   Pe-  wiij^iam  ll 

nobscot  expi-ilition, 

Apni|sis  (it  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  William 
I^loyil  Carrison,  a  brief  selecli.iti  of  "The  Words  of 
(iarrison"  (Ilcnightnil,  Mimill  &.  Vm.)  has  Is-en  com- 
plled,  <-hit>Hy  from  the  four-volume  life  of  (iarrison 
wrilreti  by  his  children.  There  is  aiidiil  a  liiotcraphical 
sketch,  with   a   list   of   portraits,   l>iblioKraphy,  and 

In  ■■  Washitigtoii  and  the  West"  (Century),  the 
father  of  his  country  ap|iears  in  the  character  of  the 
first.  KO'st  niiiiiinal  ex|musionist.  This  IsHik  eonlains 
Wash! nylon's  diary  of  Se|ilcml>er.  ITH1,  kept  during  his 
journey  iiilo  (lie  Ohio  basiu  in  theinteresi  cifaciiinmer- 
cial  uiiii>ii  lielwei-[i  the  Ureikt  LakcH  anil  the  l>oti>uiac 
River.  A  cuiniuentarx-  n|H)U  the  diary  is  tiirnishcd  by 
Mr.  An-her  li.  Huli)ert,  the  author  of  "  IlisH.rlc  High- 
ways <if  Anierica."  The  diary,  with  tlie  acconiimnying 
notes.  thniwH  much  light  on  the  attitude  of  Washing- 
ton liin-ard  the  development  of  the  West  after  thcclose 
of  the  Ki'volHtiou.  It  also  shows  Washinffton's  pnicli- 
c»l  petition  on  the  questioti  of  Internal  iinjirovemeiits. 


War-time  reminiscences  of  Southern  womeaaeein  to 
have  been  gaiulug  vogue  of  late.  One  publiahlng  honaa 
in  particular,— that  of  Doubleday,  Page  A  Co., — has 
l>rouglit  out  a  number  of  volumes  of  this  character. 
The  lat«st  is  entitled  "A  Southern  G-lrl  In  ttl,"  and 
gives  the  recollect  iotis  of  a  Confederate  Senator's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  G.  Giraiid  Wright.  Mrs.  Wright,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  was  Miss  Louise  Wigfall,  tb« 
daughter  of  Sumitor  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Tezaa.  8h« 
lived  with  her  father 
in  Washington,  jaat 
liefore  the  war,  and 
from  the  early  atagea 
of  the  conflict  to  Ita 
close  she  saw  ninah  of 
t  he  home  life  of  leading 
.Southern  Btateauen 
and  their  fSinillea,  and 
was  familiar  with  the 
trials  and  aufferlnga  of 
the  Southern  peopla. 
"The  feminine  spirit  of 
the  Conrederacy," 
which  haa  been  made 
one  of  the  chapt«rtltlM 
of  this  book,  Is  elererlj 
interpreted  by  thla 
writer,  who  waa  actu- 
ally a  part  of  the  atlr- 
ring  sceuea  which  aha 


A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs.  Rogiv  A. 
Pryor's  '■  KemliiisivniM-s  of  Peace  and  War''(Macitill- 
lan),  wlilch  spiiearod  something  over  a  year  ago  and 
was  niitieeil  in  the  Rkvikw  of-  REVIEWS  at  that  Utne^ 
has  recently  been  i^ued.  This  is  one  of  (he  belt  wnA 
niost  readable  books  of  its  class. 
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A  GOODLY  number  ol  readers,  no  doubt,  are  puz- 
zled by  the  lists  of  "beat  Belling  bookti"  which 
from  time  to  time  are  given  out  by  the  retail  venders 
of  literature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  those 
thuH  perplexed  there  are  a  number  vcho  at  last  con- 
clude such  lists  to  indicate  some  sort  of  superiority  in 
the  works  mentioned.  In  reality,  the  books  so  distin- 
gnished  are  merely  the  most  popular  books,  aud  there- 
fore Hold  by  the  largest  quantities,  in  the  market  of 
literfti-y  novelties,— though,  from  the  critical  point  o( 
viuw,  they  might  be  the  best,  the  worst,  or  an  assort- 
ment o(  mediocrity.  We  believe  it  would  be  tinusnal 
for  the  reviBwer  of  a  season's  symposium  of  flctiOQ  him- 
self to  make  up  a  list  of  what  he  considered  ought  to  be 
tliB  best-selling  novels;  nevertheless,  the  present  writer, 
with  the  interest  of  good  literary  taste  at  heart,  and 
desirous  of  aidini;  and  abetting  meritorious  scribes,  is 
willing  to  assume  a  iiioderAt«  risk.  So  that  for  the 
benefit  of  those  honoring  us  with  a  patient  ear,  we  give, 
in  ttlphabstic  order,  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  works  of 
fiction  seeming  to  us  especially  laudable.  These  are: 
•■  The  Divine  Fire,"  "  The  Edge  of  Circumstance,"  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  "Iole,"and 
■'  Kipps."  Of  course,  however,  we  are  not  hereby  issu- 
ing a  pontifical  proclamation  of  infallible  choice. 

NOVELS  OF  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  IMPORT. 

Treating  the  eighty  odd  volumes  under  notice  in 
convenient  classification,  let  us  begin  with  the  books  of 
national,  that  is  to  say  American,  import.  By  far  the 
finest  novel  of  the  year  dealing  with  American  life  is 
"The  House  of  Mirth,"  of  which  the  author  is  Edith 
Whiirtoii,  and  which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  done 
so  admirably  well  to  enroll  among  their  publications. 
"  The  House  of  Mirth  "—ironical  title  !— is,  so  to  speak, 
the  memoir  of  a  soul  doomed  to  degradation.  LilyI3art 
was  born  and  bred  in  affluent  surroundings,  in  the  center 
of  that  thoughtless  comfort,  that  extravagant  ease,  that 
large  luxurious  life  believed  by  every  woman  of  Amer- 
ica's plutocracy  to  be  her  natural  right.  Tasteful  in 
her  habits  and  wasteful  in  gratifying  them,  restless  in 
her  moiNls  and  reckless  In  their  unreined,  unrestrained 
expression,  Lily  Itart  could  not  stop  when  prudence 
might  yet  have  saved  her.  Jewelry,  flowers,  handsome 
gowns,  costly  laces,  constant  travel,  gambling  debts, 
depleted  resources  which  at  lost  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
pittance  when  a  certain  legacy  went  the  wrong  way. 
Meanwhile,  a  married  male  friend  sees  her  impending 
ijlitiht,  ''atlvises"  her  in  the  matter  of  "investments," 
briu(is  her  ample  profits — from  his  own  pocket.  Though 
ilisliking  this  man,  she  must  conciliate,  must  cosen 
him— so  that  the  flow  of  gold  may  continue.  Then  she 
liiscovers  that  he  has  been  givtim  her  money— and  that 
lie  wants  a  return.  The  only  escape  fnmi  poverty  ia 
iiiiirriaKv,  and  after  failing  to  entrap  a  rich,  respectable 
bore.  Lily  must  demean  herself  to  tolerating  a  rich,  re- 
pulsive cad.  Him  she  misses  too,  while  at  the  same 
tiirie  hpr  relations  with  other  wealthy  friends  become 
disrupted.andLily,— helpless,  futile  parasite,— is  turned 
upon  an  Impassive  world  to  make  her  livelihood.  But 
ahe  is  Irafrically  unfit  to  survive  a  struggle  tor  exist- 
ence entailing  labnriouspertinacity.  Belt-denying  thrift, 
iiDfltnchlng  hardiness.    One  can  but  feel  relieved  at 


her  liberaiCiou  by  death  from  the  ultimate  shame  that 
falls  upon  penniless  handsome  women  whose  god  is 
pleasure.  We  have  touched  only  the  main  theme,  which, 
like  the  whole  story,  ia  worked  out  in  a  manoer  to  stamp 
the  writer  a  genius,  and  give  her  name  a  place  in  the 
history  of  Americon  literature. 

Unluckily  for  David  Graham  Phill<ps,hia  novel,"  The 
Deluge  "  (Bobhs-Merrill),  contains  a  situation  analogous 
to  that  of  Lily  Bart  and  one  of  h^*  prospective  hus- 
bands.   The  paliiable  coarseness,  the  repellent  obtru- 
sion, of  a  blatant, 
unscrupulous    up. 
start,  Mrs.  Wharton 
paints  in  their  real 
aspect,  Mr.  Phillips, 
on  the  other  hand, 
attempting  to  pro- 

great  moral 
strength  with  these 
same  colors.  No 
wonder  he  fails  I 
Turning  to  "Miss 
Bellard's  Inspira- 
tion" (Harper),  we 
tind  no  such  young 
mistake  committed 
OS  the  distortion  of 
human  characteris- 
tica  from  their  troe 
significance.     For 

DAVnt  QRABAM  PHILI.IP8.  j„  ^r.  Howells'  litr 

erary  art  all  persons 
of  high  taste  and  educated  intellect  do  rejoice.  "Miss 
Bellard's  Inspiration,"  though  but  a  slight  love  tale, 
embodies  a  maturity  of  conception,  a  surety  of  view,  a 
subtle  phraseology,  an  exquisite  use  of  irony,  and,  with- 
al, a  sedate,  appeasing  dignity.  Quite  without  art  ap- 
pears, by  contrast,  Robert Herrick's crude  "Memoirs of 
an  American  Citizen  "  (Macmillan.)  A  boy  named  Ed- 
ward Harrington  comes  to  Chicago  with  a  few  cents  in 
his  pocket,  secures  work,  and  by  dint  of  those  qualities 
which  bring  worldly  success,  after  amassing  a  fortune 
in  business,  pushes  his  way  to  the  Capitol  as  Senator 
from  lUiuois.  The  author  attempts  to  maintain  the 
"local  atmosphere"  of  Chicago  by  much  reference  to 
railroad  conspiracies,  stock  speculationii,  the  industries 
of  lobbying  aud  meat-packing,  the  World's  Fair,  the 
anarchist  riots  of  the  Haymarket,  etc.  "Noble"  senti- 
ments  are  scattered  across  the  pages  in  profusiotk-  But 
one  thing  Professor  Herrick  has  achieved  in  spite  of 
himself:  he  has  somehow  put, — no,  hammered, — to- 
gether a  rough  image  of  the  American  self-made  man  ; 
has  forcibly,  though  clumsily,  exhibited  his  energy  and 
enterprise,  bis  fertile  initiative  and  huge  activity,  his 
love  of  money,  his  ruthless  truculence,  his  barbarous 
scorn  of  evenrthing  that  does  not  conduce  to  material 
prosperity. 

A  tar  more  skillful  book  lies  before  us,  called  "The 
Long  Day"(CeDtnn'  Company).  This  half-romantic, 
half'Bociologlcal,  autobiography  reveals  most  faithful- 
ly all  that  three  hundred  pages  could  expose  eonoem- 
lugthe  lodging,  uoarishment,  dress,  occupations,  amuM- 
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mpntH.  manners,  niorals  even  tlie  rerj-  verniiculnr  of 
the  New  York  wurkliig-girl.  Who  the  author  U  wt  do 
not  know,  but  nn*  abte  to  declare  her  endoweil  with  ex- 
tmonlinary  powem  uC  iiI»tervalio[i.  Joined  tii  nn  ef- 
fective cHpacUy  (or  description,  thin  anoiiyniimti  writer 
owns  a  deep  syniiuithy  with  the  cliiHS  Hhe  kuowH  hi 
well.  One  MO  tcifted  evidently  never  was  a  workiuK- 
fcirl,  —  the  puhliHher'H  speciuiiH  nn  noun  element  on  tlic 
title  ]mtK  notwitliNtiindiuK, — except  (or  the  purpciw  nc- 
kiiowlnlKeil  by  henetf  (im  pageOT4J:  "When  It  came 
to  nic  to  write  thU  little  book  I  voliintArily  labored,  n 
week  here,  a  week  lliere.  nt  variouH  lrwle)':"and  her 
recnnl  irf  the  nwtilt  iiinkeH  a  Ktory  that  is  uothlng  less 
tlian  fHHcinntiiii;. 

TYPES  OP  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Itesiilex  the  aluvc,  tliere  have  Ikvii  issued  a  dozen  or 
Ml  works  ui  nelion,  tinioltinK  otiier  national  subjects, 
wliicli.  Ilioutth  not  of  wnrlcl-convulsluK  power,  may  lie 
HUllnl)ly  eniinierated  here. 

Thnr  tlie  uiuutry  tiews]uiiier  nfTonlH  grave  preocen- 
IMtiiin  to  its  KUbHCrl Iters  and  uimeeiiily  mirth  tn  tliiisj^ 
wild  dwell  In  Itabyhm.  Kutfene  ThwiiiK  is  fully  aware, 
hiniwlf  endowed  with  a  neat  sense  o(  humor.  One 
could  have  wished,  liowever,  tliat  "The  Man  from  Ite<1 
Kefc"  (  DihIiI,  Mead)  hnd  lieen  reKtrlct«d  to  tliix,  a  siim- 
eieut  issue.  Tiic)  niaiiy  uiHiks.— word»^.  we  mean,— spoil 
tJie  Itook.    (ilori Heat  ion  uf  the  cowboy  aM  a  Hplendiil 


hero  {full  of  whlHkey  and  valor),  whom  nwn  fe«r  Mid 
womeu  love,  still  captivates  misinformed  nrbAntteib 
Had  they  ever  lived  with  "Curly"  (Little,  Brown)  or 
"Ben  Hlair"  (McClurg)  in  a  fllthy  "Bhack''on  some 
dreary,  monotooous  plain  of  Arizona  or  South  Oftkota, 
they  woul<l  feel  disposed  to  write  as  follows  to  the  ko- 
thors,  MeHsieurs  Pocock  and  Lillibrldge  :  "  Kindly  a^r 
whether  by  iidvcntiii'e  you  generally  mean  hunting  for 
fleas."  Adventures  of  that  sort  may  powlbly  hare 
befallen  some  of  the  Southwestern  "Road  Buildere" 
(Ma«mi11nn),  who,  according  to  Samuel  Merwtu,  live  a 
Huccesalon  of  won<lrous,  thrilling  deeds  while  oocapied 
at  laying  rail*  and  tfea. 

Manual  Inlior  receives  more  rational  description  at 
the  hHiids  of  Octave  Thnnet  and  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier ;  both  "  The  Mm) 
of  the  Hour"  (Bobha- 
Merrill)  and  "The 
Ancient  Grudge" 
(i  lough  ton,  Mifflin) 
treat  of  the  mechan- 
ic's position  as  worker 
and  striker.  "The 
■  Divining  Rod"  {Lit- 
tle, Brown),  by  Fr^n- 
cia  N.  Thorpe,   takes 

days  in -the  FAnnayl- 
vania  oil  flelds ;  Rob- 
ert Ban-— that  clever 
Soot^-provides  a  vol- 
unie  of   Pren*ied 
finance  under    the 
title  of   "The  Specu- 
lationsof  Jobn  Steel" 
(Stokes);    Ellfott 
Flower's  "Beat   Poli- 
cy"   (Bobba  -  Merrill) 
.   inr  life.     "  The  Debtor" 
Coming  of  the  Tide"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
niiii.  mid  "  itose  o' the  Kiver"  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  tm 
siniple,  iiiiiet  stories  of  New  England,  told  by  three 
well-known  lady niinanlieii'lis— Mary  K.  Wilklna,  Hat^ 
Ifftrei  SherwiHsl.  and  Kate  DnuKlas  Wiggln. 

Kveryilay  life  in  a  small  eommnnity  of  Indlatw 
might  nut  apiH-iir  a  magnet  for  the  romancer'a  pen ; 
at  all.  events,  Itooth  Tarkiiigton's  "Couqmwt  of  Ca- 
naan" I  Harix-r)  iH  u  very  dull  novel.  And  let  mt  end 
tlifM!  remarks  by  asking :  If  yonr  life  were  saved  by  « 
HcoutKlrel,  ought  you  to  lietrny  hlni,  supposing  the  hap- 
pineHHiitawuuianyou  hivwl  wereatstako*  ForMsod 
Wilder  CiMslwin's  siilutlon  gii  to  "Clainui  and  Coan- 
terchiims"  i.Doiililediiy,  Pnge.i 

BRITISH  AUTHORS  AND  SUBJECTS. 
Vast  in  iii-en,  |)opnIntl.in,  iind  activities,  theBrfUab 
domiuioiis  olTer  nnliinitiil  wope  for  storj--telllng.  T^ 
lieniii  with  a  reniole  spotof  tliiitever-Bpreadlngenfipire, 
li>t  us  i)ui>te  fniiii  G.  B,  liancAster's  "Sons  o'  Men" 
(Doubldlay.  Page),  which  has  to  do  with  sbeep-rmnch- 
ing:  "You'll  si'c  the  XcwZealnnderintherlvera.  They 
tear  out  n  way  fur  thi'msclves,  skip  ahead,  Uid  rM« 
down  to  the  nen  witli  a  Hti-rngth  and  reekleaa  yon-taa 
damnedness  tbnt  is  entirely  their  own.  They  go  tlieir 
i)H-n  lonely  ways  thniugh  the  country,  and  it  yon  Inter- 
fere with  'eni.  they'll  nndenuiiie  your  supporta  %jA 
leave  yon  in  a  muddle  of  shingle.  Yon ouit  a^ k tMafe 
on  ninny  of  our  rivers;  they  are  too  untamed."    8^Kp 
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jet  gmphlc  outline  at  this  ntyle  makes  "Sous  o'  Men  " 
lively  readiDg—and  iatormatlve  as  well.     Doings  more 
than  lively  — tempest  uoua  — may  be  contempUted  as 
having  passed  of  yore  in  Boooie  Scotlniid,  recounted  by 
S.  R.  Crockett  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cherry  Ribband  " 
(Barnes),  white  across  the  nat«r  Canon  Sheehau  flncls 
inisplratlon  to  write  "GleDanoar."    Not  ofteu  doeH  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  compose  a  novel,  and  it  is  there- 
fore int«restiug  to  not«  that  the  steady  old   hourte  of 
Longmans   Green  Sc  Co.,  which  lialf  a  century  back 
gave  it«  imprint  to  Car- 
dinal Newman's  "Cal- 
lista"    (depleting    the 
persecution  of  Chris- 
tians in  third-century 
Rome),  to-ilay  puts  out 
"Glenanaar."  Therev- 
erend   canon  relates 
how  one  Terence  Casey, 
who  went  la  America 
to  seek  his  fortune,  re- 
turned after  twenty 
years  to  seek  a  bride,— 
his  untorgotten  sweet- 
heart.—  but  how  he 
married  her  daughter 
Instead. 

A  small  community 
of    Cornwall,    at  that  canon  sueehan. 

parlouH  time  when  In- 
vasion was  threatened  by  Bonaparte,  had  among  Its 
most  doughty  defenders-to-be  "The  Mayor  of  Troy" 
<Scrlbner),  shown  by  A.  T.  Qulller-Couch  aa  an  impor- 
tant official,  not  only  tramendotis  lu  arms,  but  funny,- 
though  he  knew  it  not,— on  many  occasions.  "Starve- 
crow  Farm"  (Lonjimans),  numbering  about  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  coming  from  the  hand  of  Stanley  J. 
Weyinau,  of  course,  bristles  with  nmltitudiuous  ad- 
Anthony  Hope's  "Servant  of  the  Public"  (Stokes) 
seems  to  prove  that  nature  never  iutended  actresses  to 
lieconie  wives  and  mothers.  The  histrionic  henilne  of 
this  novel  bubbles  and  sparkles  like  the  alluring,  insi- 
dious iKvernge  she  quaffs  with  such  gusto, — cansing 
yuu  to  (Hinder,  next  morning,  the  KUl»tAlitlal  virtues  of 
the  domestic  teapot.  "He  and  Hecuba" (Appleton),  by 
the  BaronessvonHutten,  through  its  hysterical  staging 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  that  emintnt  social  melodra- 
maiist  Miss  M.  C.  Another  lady  of  melodramatic  pro- 
l>ensitie>'.  Katlierine  Cecil  Thurston,  hands  "The  Gam- 
bler" to  the  Harper  Bnahers  for  publication.  Clodagh 
has  inlieriteil  her  father's  pai-iion  for  gaming,— thereby 
losing  herself  in  a  labyrinth  of  troubles,  as  the  ultimate 
escape  from  which  she  elects  suicide.  But  just  as 
Clotlagh  is  about  to  leap  off  the  precipice  Into  the  sea,  a 
nice,  kind  old  woman  hastens  up,  waving  a  telegram. 
Even  dsath  must  retire  before  an  unopened  telegram; 
after  reading  it,  Clrxlagh  changes  her  mind.  Deciding 
uot  to  jump  down  among  those  nasty,  clammjr.  uncom- 
fortable rocks,  she  suddenly, — without  referenceto  any- 
thing whatever, — screams  aloud:  "Hannah!  There  is  a 
God,  after  all!  There  Is  a  God!"  Curtain— applause- 
recessional  by  the  band. 

Verj-  differently  writes  May  Sinclair,  and  if  "The 
Divine  Fire"  (Holt)  spring  from  anything  but  a  di- 
vine afflatus,  then  is  the  moon  really  made  of  green 
«heehe.  We  do  not  assert  "The  Divine  Fire"  to  Iw  a 
great  narration,- Mrs.  Thurston  tells  a  story  better 


than  Miss  Sinclair,- but,  though  a  mediocre  piece  of 
construction,  marred  bydiffuseness  and  i  rrelevancles, 
this  novel  should  be  read  for  Its  splendidly  successful 

character  studies.  Of  these,  Flossie,— nicknamed  "  the 
Beaver,''  —  a  selUsh,  calculating,  mean-spjril«d  little 
middle-class  Philistine,  quite  incapable  of  penetrating 
her  poetic  lover's  noble  code  of  honor,  will  perhaps  gain 
the  most  suffrages.  But  to  some  readers  Jewdwine, 
the  smug,  infallible,  pedantic  London  editor,  patroniz- 
ing talents  far  above  his  own,  always  shifting  and 
shunting  bis  vaunted  literary  principles  to  suit  the  ex- 
pedient hour, — to  some  reailers  this  Jewdwine,  this 
pompous  literary  sham,  will  seem  the  book's  dominant  ' 
psychologic  creation,  (It,  moreover,  for  the  pages  of  a 
Meredith.  And  half-a-dozen  minor  personal  sketchea 
could  be  mentioned,  delightful,— ns  Miss  Sinclair'ssense 
of  humor  is  besides,— to  the  cultivated  appraiser. 

"Kipps"(also  a  Scrlbner  book)  is  another  triumph 
in  the  art  of  presenting  character.    H.  G.  Wells  has 
taken  a  simple  son  of  the  people,  apprenticed  him  to  a 
draper  at  Folkestone,  allowed  him  an  inheritance,  and 
launched  him  upon  aspirations  of  gentility.    The  am- 
bitious but  '■h"-leB8  Klpps,   "opeleasly  tiattling  with 
Rviea  and  Miimicrs  of  Good  Society,  perspiring  for 
spiritual  light  at  the  Anagram  Tea,  hiding  a  pair  of 
purple-slippered  feet  from  an  assembly  of  metropolitan 
dlners-out^-scenes  like  these  would  make  Moses  laugh. 
Yet   all    through   Mr. 
Wells'  clever  study  in 
stupidity   one    sympa- 
thizes with  Kipps  while 
smiling  at  him.    That 
egregious  British  snob- 
l)ery,   so  palpably  dis- 
played  and  Hayed   by 
Mr.  WeiK   finds  a  uo 
less  formidable.  Indeed 
an  actually  ferocious, 
chnstlKer    in   Bernard 
Shaw,  whose  "Imv- 
tional   Knot"    (Bren- 
tano's)  will,  no  doubt, 
enjoy  a  lai^  circula- 
tion.   Those,  however, 
expecting  a  moral    to 
MAY  siNCi.AiH.  ailurn  Ihetale  may  suf- 

fer disappointment.  If 
there  be  any  moral  (or  Immoral — according  to  your  point 
of  view)  inferable,  it  might  appear  thus:  one  whose  life  is 
devoted  toart  or  science  should  not  marry.  Swinburne, 
at  all  events,  has  never  taken  nnio  himself  fl  partner, — 
she  might  have  prevented  his  pubilsliing  "  Love's  Cross 
Currents"  (Har|)Br),  the  poet's  only  novel,  whose  fame 
will  perish  unechoed  by  the  walls  of  time.  A  tale  in 
the  epistolary  form,  "Ijove's  Cross  Currents"  scarcely 
draws  attention  except  through  the  letters  of  Lady 
Cheyne,  curiously  commingling  old  ideals  with  new 


FROM  AND  ABOUT  OTHER  POREION  LANDS. 

Once  mote  we  speeil  across  the  sea,  to  other  foreign 
lands,  where  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  (Stokes)  inspires 
Robert  Hichens  to  the  high  endeavor  which  crowns  his 
literary  career.  Beauty  aiid  power, — these  are  nobly 
conspicuou*  In  Mr.  Hichens'  tale,  so  loftily  free  from 
the  smalt  or  paltry,  so  fervently  reciting  a  grievous 
fault,  a  great  love,  a  grand  renunciation.  Sahara— the 
eceneof  action- isa  big  place,  and  none  but  abig  talent 
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eonid  teveKl  its  wondrous,  stnpendoiu  magic.  W.  H. 
Bicheus'  deep  pathos  is  to  some  degree  shared  by  the 
Sardtoian,  Grazia  Deledda.  Her  owd  country  yields 
a  romantic  pen  copious  themes,  but  "After  the  Di- 
vorce" (Holt)  touches  one  rarely  heard  of  among  Ital- 
ian peasants,  though  not  at  all  strange  to  the  pluto- 
cratic denizeiiH  of  "The  House  of  Mirth."  Costantino, 
unjustly  jailed  for  murder, — the  law  permitting  divorce 
In  this  case, — upon  being  released  finds  bis  Giovanna 
wedded  to  a  drunken  wife-beater.  Fortunately,  the  sot 
succumbs  to  bis  vice ;  Costantino  and  Giovanna  are  re- 
onlted.  It  is  a  seizing  story, — strong,  direct,  dramatic. 
The  elegant  society  gathering  at  a  villa  in  the  Sabine 
Hills,— see  "The  Passport  "(Harper),  by  Richard  Bagot, 
—affords  a  different  opportunity  to  investigate  Italian 
life  of  to-day,  while  Maurice  Hewlett's  romance,  "  The 
Fool  Errant "  (MncmillBu)  opens  early  iu  the  eighteenth 
centuryM  the  famous  Beat  of  learning  whence  a  cer- 
tain Doctor  Bellarlo  dispaCclied  a  beardless  substitute 
to  plead  before -the  Doge  at  Venice.  Battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  love  suit  the  Fool's  taste  better  than  studious 
meditation,  so  that  his  fights,  amours,  banishments, 
ImpriEionnieuts,  allow  no  drowsiness.  He  is  a  glowing 
Idealist,  and  likewise  a  complete  ruffian,— consequently, 
a  dangerous  fool.  A  fourth  Italian  story — much  in- 
terior to  these  three — comes  to  hand  from  Lippincott's  ; 
"The  Vortex,"  by  Thomas  McKean ;  place,  the  Lakeof 
Como ;  time,  the  present. 

Travelers  to  France  may  observe  what  a  state  of 
perfection  the  hideous  art  of  advertising  has  been 
brought  to  in  that  country.  Duty  and  necessity  com- 
pel a  young  Italian  gentleman  to  display  himself  be- 
fore the  Parisian  public  with  an  advertisement  painted 
□pon  his  shorns)(ull.  "A  Beautiful  Lady"  (McClure) 
sees  and  pities.  And  Booth  Tarklngton  tells  the  story. 
He  tells  it,  too,  with  the- fine  artistic  flavor  distin- 
shing   his 
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tile,  ant 
faithful 
house  of  Mac- 
mi  llan,  Marion 
Crawford  now 
publishes  "Fair 
Margaret,"  his 
fortieth  (?)  nov- 
e1;nicelitt[ecol- 


Acadeniical 
housemaids 
will  perforce  en- 
joy Gertrude 
Atherton's  e  k  - 
cursion  to  Spain, 
called    "Travel. 


Iti 


;  Thii 


(Harper),  t 
that  elegant 
classic  says  about  a  perfect  lady:  "An  English  aris- 
tocrat, handsome,  charming,  a  guanlsroan— her  heart 
ached  with  the  romance  of  it."  Nowisesublime,  either, 
can  we  pronounce  the  anonymous  "Trident  and  the 
Net"  (Harper),  a  very  long  Breton  tale,  relieved,  how- 


(The  vitiate  sick  nnrae.) 
IllUBtration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Trident  ai 

ever,  by  a  few  effective  water-col< 
thor's  own  doing.  In  "Sawdust" 
pany),  Dorothea  Gerard  has  given 
the  tiniberlands  in  the  Polish  Cf 
well-told  romance,  in  which  figure  i 
nesB-drivun  German  sawmill  ownei 
lish  count,  some  stupid  but  fasciuat 
and  some  designing,  long-sufferi 
Noch  int  PoltM  iifeht  vcrlorcii,  Rt 
to  hope  ;  certainly,  "Zal"  (Century! 
warm  com  passion  for  Polish  musl 
new  world  inquest  of  bread  and  bnt 
that  Jews  remaining  in  the  Czar's 
the  philanthropy  a  novelist  could 
the  humane  polntof  view  wewould 
F.zra  S.  Brudno's  "  Little  Conscript 
though  no  doubt  partly  veraciout 
of  bigoted  brutality  meted  out  U. 
under  Nicholas  I.  is  well  mixed  w 
son.  As  for  Russia's  late  vanquis 
story-writer,  this  season,  goes  fai 
surface  to  probe  the  national  spii 
con,  author  of  "In  the  Land  of  b 
the  sponsors  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
Houghton,  MifQin  &  Co. 

SATIRE  AND  HUl 

Skipping  boldly,  now,  from  Jj 
ship  to  contemporary  satire,  we 
bers  prince  of  the  last  halt-year's 
issuing  from  the  Appleton  bouse, 
droll  burlesque  upon  certain  tadl 
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plMtlo  and  Uten»7  arts.  Fat,  solemn  Clareuoe  Gnfl- 
ford,  garmlous  apostle  of  L'Art  Nouveau,  has  buUded 
unU)  himself  The  Honse  Beautiful,— Dot  a  beautiful 
house, — amid  sjl  vau  purlieus,  wbere  his  eight  fair  young 
daaghters,  unspoiled  by  contact  with  civilization,  dis- 
port themselves  in  guileless  freedom  aud  pink  pajamas. 
In  the  hall  of  The  HoU8«  Peautiful  "there  was  abso- 
lutely uothlug  but  a  small  table,  on  which  reposed  a 
single  daisy  in  a  glass  of  water."  Guilford  explains: 
"Simplicity,— a  single  blossom  against  a  background 
of  nothingatall  .  .  .  the concentrationof composition ; 
the  elimination  of  complexity  ;  the  isolation  of  the  con- 
crete in  the  center  of  the  abstract ;  something  in  the 
midst  of  nothing.  It  is  a  very  precious  thought,"— proT- 
log,  with  the  reniaiuiiig  pages,  how  Mr,  Chambers  has 
no  present  superior  at  magniflceut  nonsense. 


Ulnstratlon  (reduced)  from  "ConcemlnB  Belinda." 

"A  clever  and  genial  satire  ou  society  "  is  the  pub- 
lisher's just  announcement  respecting  "Mrs.  Radigan  " 
(Scribner).    One  easily  guesses  what  type  Mrs.  Radigan 
represeota  when  she  says,  referring  to  the  Nocastle- 
Bumpschus  marriage:    "The  duke  looked  dreadfully 
decomposedat  hiswedding.  .  .  .  It  is  much  more  inMr- 
estiug  to  be  an  unhappy  duchess  than  a  happy  common 
person."    Strong  at  the  grotesque.  Nelson  Lloyd  imag- 
ipee  one  Bishop  Bum- 
ble, "who,  over  his 
cognac,   discoursed   at 
greatlengthonhisnew 
scheme   for   a   church 
race-track."  Mrs.  Badi- 
gau,   we  subjoin,   was 
manageress  of  a  Home 
for  Aged  But  Respect' 
able  Unmarried  Wo- 

After  such  excellent 
fun  as  Mr.  Chambers' 
and  Mr.  Lloyd's,  "Mi- 
nerva's Maooeuvrea" 
(Barnes),  an  attempted 
travesty  of  the  Simple 
Life,  Nature-study,  and 
BO  on,  falls  desperately 
Bat ;  and  almost  as  nu- 
bilarloUB  as  Charles 
Battell  Iioomis  do  we 
find  Opie  Read,  with  his 
"Old  Lini  Jucklin"  ' 
(Doubleday,  Page),  a 
■upposed  village  hu- 
morist, but  an  actual 
bore,  dispensing  the 
mildest  of  stale  jokes. 
Somewhat  more  fnci- 


Frontlipleoe  (reduced)  from  "  lole." 

tive  to  mirth  are  the  reminiscences  of  several  friends,  ex- 
changed over  pipe  and  bowl  before  "The  Wood  Fire  Id 
Number  Three"  (Scribner),  and  recorded  by  F.Hopktn- 
BOD  Smith,— whereas  John  Kendrick  Bangs  chronicles 
the  adventures  of  an  amateur  crackswoman,  widowed 
"Mrs.  Raffles"  (Harper),  at  Newport.  Whatever  hu- 
mor [s  exhibited  in  this  parody  consists  of  the  author's 
proving  how  easy  it  was  for  Idr.  Homung  to  fabricate 
ths  renowned  " Raffien "  exploits,  "Concerning  Belin- 
da" (Doubleday,  Page)  affords  livelier  diversion,  espe- 
cially the  episode  "  Adelina  and  the  Drama;"  a  girl's 
boarding  school  in  New  York  forms  Eleanor  Hoyt's  hu- 
morous occasion. 

HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

Id  this  department  mediocrity  prevails.  Charles 
Major  once  more  shines  through  brilliant  incapacity 
when  be  attempts  "  Yolauda  "  (MacmiUan),  a  romantic 
version  of  the  events  surrounding  young  Hapsburg 
Maximilian's  betrothal  witti  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
to  Charles  the  Bold.  The  duel  between  Calli  and  Maxi- 
milian would  alone  condemn  this  writer  (or  a  com- 
pletely feeble  rhetorician  ;  surely,  the  very  Srst  demand 
upon  the  historical  romancer  is  an  impressive  style. 

Under  the  Revell  impriut  appears  a  painstaking,  ani- 
mated, but  Incredibly  adventurouo  novel  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,—"  Raoul,"  by  James  M,  Ludlow.  H.  B.  Mar- 
riott Watson  essays  reincarnating  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury l>i:«u  bymeanaof  Sir  PiersBlakiston's  supercilious 
personality— see  "Twisted  Eglantine  "(Appieton),  "Re- 
spectable, though  uniOBpiriug."  were  a  benign  verdict 
upon  five  efforts  made  to  induce  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Robert  Chambers  electa  the  Revolution- 
ary War— see  "The  Reckoning"  (Appleton)  ;  and  four 
scribes  devote  volumes  to  the  Civil  War,  as  follows : 
George  Gary  EgglesWin,  "A  Daughter  of  the  South" 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard) ;  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
"The  Storm  Centre"  (MacmiUan) ;  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
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aoD,  "The  Carlyles"  (Appleton);  Jeanuie  Gould  Lin- 
coln, "A  Javelin  of  Fate"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  No- 
body who  haa  heard  ot  Bonaparte  need  be  told  what 
adventure  underlies  "The  Hundred  IJayH"  (AppietoiOi 
which  Max  Peniberton  ban  iadit«d  ;  nor  will  anyliody 
start  At  irnrninf;  that  another,  BnroneHS  OrcEV,  has  lit 
'Upon  the  French  KevoEutiuti— employed  (or  "The Scar- 
let Pimpernel"  (Putnam).  Ijiwh  liabitnat  reeimrte  in 
taken  liy  novelixtii  ti>  the  tru^ieily  of  p<K>r  Kmperor  Maxl- 
mlllHti,  no  HhamefiiUy  deHerteil  by  Xapoleon  III.  Ac- 
cordintclo  P^UKene  T.  Lyie,  Jr„  a  certain  "Missonrian" 
(l)i)ulilc<1ay.  Paf;e)  wandvrvd  down  to  Mejico.  and  there 
driftwl  into  that  sorry  imperial  tan|;lemerit,  but  (■«- 
eMifv  a  brave  hero  In  love  with  »  lienutiful  lady)  came 
out  xnfenKiilii- 

We  deploringly  prophesy  a  far  larger  Kale  fur  the 
trivial  "Yulanda"  than  fur  Allen  B'rencli'!>  book,  "He- 
roes of  Iceland"  (Little,  Bniwii).  the  digniHed  result  of 
ficholarship,  rew-arcli,  poetic  iniagi nation,  lingual  elll- 
dency,  and  loi-e  of  the  task  for  its  own  sake,  ilr. 
French'rt  volume  liweM  nothiiii;  tbroiiich  lieiiitc  n  con- 
fetwnl  lulaptation,  Hinee  more  (lerHpieiioiiHly  thmi  the 
oriiciiiHl  transcriptlim  dueH  It  present  the  iirciit  Ice- 
landic XJal  iHi|;it.  i^ermnne  by  Kulntancu  to  the  Xielio- 
luDgenlied.  I{rl|j;hterAi)uni'iH'.  favor  iniiy  await  Krank- 
'Virt  MiHiru'i)  u<«w  novel,"  Iiove  Alone  Ik  IjoiiI  "  (['utiiani). 
The  subject  selcrtt^l  is  Uyron's  iufntnation  for  his 
counin  Mary  l.'liHworth.  Aft^-r  her  marria(j»,  Byron 
perHuailea   elopement,    thus   to   insure   their   mutual 


( u  fOhappiness  forever.     Yes,  Mary,  all  will  congratulata 
you  on  fat«'B  rrtuitmtion  of  my  Lord  Byron's  design. 
No  wonder,  though,  if  with  nuch  talkers  ■■  Lord  Hol- 
land and  Madame  de  StsSI,  such  wits  as  Tom  MoorsMuI 
Sheridan,  these  paKeu  brim  the  smartest  sort  of  vlra- 
cious   repartee.    Byron's   character   <b   sketched   isns 
prudiahness  by  an 
author  whose  ev- 
ery book   Buanin- 
tees  a  few  hours' 
lively  entertain- 
msDt.    Bu  t,  o 
those   fa D ere 
tales  of  war  I 
all  means,   let 
hsBtcD  from  thei: 
neighborhood    t  < 
s'ome     othe] 


Here,  at  on«e, 
we  meet  aa  old 
friend.  Rider 
Haggard  pub- 
lished "  King  Sol- 
otnon'sMItieH" 
tvrenty  years  ago ; 
r«vfT  disiufi  iroilmted).  since  then  be  han 

often  been  accused 
of  ciick-and-lmll  storie.-i.  lint  never  of  dullness.  Kor 
have  the  deHtniying  years  touched  his  perennial  vigor 
anil  imagination.  "AyeNha"  <1)oubIeday,  Page),  con- 
tiiiiiiii(j;  "She."  lietnkcns  no  wearinesH  and  no  decay, 
Wliethvr  yon  like  Kiiler  HHKgard  or  not,  you  most  al- 
luwbiiii  tlu'ti-iiu,  the  tcUiiiygift  o(  romantic  narration. 


n  (rodm-edi  from  "Ayeah 


Sixth  Night 

l"he  Story  of  the  Monkejv 


'linptiTtltU'  (nilnriHl)  from  " Sa'-Zada Ti 
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Bi'side  bis  work,  that  performed  by  Geoi^ce  Burr  Mc- 
Cutcheun  upp^arH  like  a  xcboolboy'it ;  and  when  oue 
thinks  of  really  flae  achievement,— "T be  Garden  of 
Allah,"  or  "The  Hoiiiui  of  Mirth,"— "JJedra"  (Dodd, 
Mfwl)  can  evoke  uocbing  but  derision. 

Dtiiid,  Mead  &  Co.  offer  atouement  by  affixing  their 
trade-mark  to  Melviu  1,.  Severy"!*  •' Mystery  ol  June 
131  li.'' which,  thout;h  ovurtoaded  with  snperftuous  de- 
tails atL<l  u[inecessary  complicationH,  Ntanits  out  as  a 
" detective  htory''  Iielouging  tc  the  high eist class,— atter 
Poe's.  (ieottrapbically,  the  plot,  Is  hatched  In  two  places, 
— N'ew  Zealand  and  Xew  Jersey.  The  main  theme  is 
tlie  ilefnindiiiK  of  a  life  insurance  comgiany  l)y  a  man 
wild  i-liiiinH  to  lie  bis  own  brother,  afl«r  iiaviiif;  hiul 
himself  oRteiisilily  murdered,  and  having  had  xaid 
bnrthiT  filencetl  by  an  awful  threat.  Mystery,  too, 
hovers  alMivu  "The  Image  in  tiie  Sand"  (Lipplncott), 
K.  V.  lieiisim  dividing  his  practice  of  the  occult  between 
LiHidun  d ran- ins-ri Kims  and  the  Lybiau  desert. 

ANIMAL  AND  SEA  9T0RIES. 
Such  tales  const  ituteadepartment.this.season,  yield- 
ing plnisure  uiniOHt  unalloyed.  High  dkill  Is  the  aver- 
age hi-n:  Xaiuing  Joel  Chandler  Ilarriii'  "Told  by 
riicleKemnH"(MeClure),andRrneBtThompsonSetaii'ii 
"Animal  lli-roes"  dSeribner)— merely  naming  them  an- 
nounces t  »o  successful  workx.  Mr.  ijeton's  comic  draw- 
ings aloue  liivile  prab«.  Kqually  pleasant  w-ill  be  dis- 
coviTisl  W.  A.  Fraser's  richly  illnstralwl  "Sa'-Zada 
Talcs"  tScriliner);  oneof  the  most  amusing  descril>eH  a 
miiriliey  who  got  ill  fnim  eating  "the  little  berries  that 


London  knows  about  that.  He  also,  under  the  same 
Imprint,  will  tell  you  thlugs  about  "  The  Game  "—that 
strictly  human  diversion  of  lighting  with  doubled  clawf 
and  no  excuse,  riot  even  hunger  or  anger.  To  go  back 
to  the  water,  Edward  Noble's  "Edge of  Circumstance" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  must  be  set  down  a  sea-story  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  vivid  strength  and  well  worth  i>erusiiig. 

GIFT  BQ0K8. 

Among  the  season's  novels  are  two  that  might  be 

properly  designated  as  gift  lKX>kN,  for  in  point  of  artistic 

deci>ratio[i,  handsome  covers,  fine  paper,  choice  typog- 


la'lril  al   EaBliiimtaical 
I  mutf  go  at  the  btod  □(  tl^  ' 
I.    I  want  a  Gradenigo  tb' 
iiland,  aod  you  an  the  only    r^-.'^ 
:  tmue  who  is  <• 


I  have  the  bm 


and  secretly  M 
^po  with'ine. 


;iki-K.     t  lie, 
r  )i  •'   I)  1  a  c  I 

(  .k.-.|.byHc.l. 


to-night  wbet 
il  tbe  dnge. 
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irc  of  the  Swift"  (Little)  is  Hritteu 
incnt  and  no  small  ability. 
IV  lit  these  ln>oks,  and  yon  will  see 
ts  of  the  ttehl  have  in  common  witli 
il  similarities  of  feeling,  thought, 
L-twifti  you  anil  them  ;  why  they 
ith  dfcent  care  and  kindaesH. 
>n  tif  llshes  and  mollusks.  San  Fran- 
■fish  Patrol"  (Macmillau):  Jack 


rapby,  attractive  pictorial  matter,  the  Lipplncott  and 
llanier  firms  offer  good  value  when  they  publish,  at 
iO.00  and  ?1.T.%  respectively,  "Miss  Cberry-Blossom  of 
Tokyo,"  by  John  Luther  I.<ong,  and  "  The  Island  of 
Enchantmcnl.,"  by  Justus  Miles  Forinau.  The  exter- 
nal merits  of  either  volume  can  best  be  appreciated 
through  inspection  at  n  book  shop,  but  fairness  to  Mr. 
Long  bids  us  tell  him  that  we  shrink  from  writing 
down  our  critical  optulon  of  his  literary  performance. 
"The  Island  of  Enchantment"  is  a  tale  of  medieval 
Venice,  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  But  "Animal 
Heroeti"  or  "Sa'-Zada  Tales"  will  also  bear  coualder- 
ing  from  the  Christmas  shopper's  point  at  view. 
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IN  the  books  that  come  to  the  review  table  (or  this 
season,  we  DOte  a  large  uumber  of 
the  fullowlDg: 

"Mamma  dtm't  need  ua.  Hannah  cai 
thing  for  the  fevr  of  you  left,  couldn't  she, 
.  ,  .  ''Seem«ratlieramall,(io«'t it >"  .  .  .  "Qulcklyttie 


is  in  a  Btory,— how  many  parts  of  it  are  never  told, — 
how  much  more  happened  than  there  in  In  the  book  ontt 
holds  in  one's  band  and  pores  over.  When  I  wrote  the 
Htory  of  'Sara  Crewe,'  I  guessed  that  a  Rreat  de»l  more 
had  happened  at  Miss  Mincbin's  than  I  nod  had  time  to 
find  out  jnst  then." 


And  fet  the  book  from  which  the  last  quotation  was 
taken  is  ultra-didactic.  In  it  the  child  reader  Ih  taught 
"  that  the  microbe  lurks  in  the  dish-rag  hanging  all  wet 
beside  the  sink;"  it  is  taught  that  the  dust  and  dirt 
must  be  taken  from  each  step  of  the  hall  stairs,  so  that 
DO  dust  will  be  raised;  tbat  the  coal  scuttle  must  stand 
upright  by  the  hearth,  and  thf  kindling  wood  must 
not  be  "chopped  on  the  doorsill." 

Why  is  it  that  tiieae  writers  of  juveniles  are  ever 
ready  to  preach  tidiness,  exactciess,  law,  and  order  iu 
regard  to  the  child's  deportment  ju  studying  and  play- 
ing, eating  and  working,  and  yet  sometimes  they  them- 
gelvtis  have  not  the  mental  discipline  tfi  marshal  their 
English  into  idiomatic  order  ?  Is  it  that  their  slovenly 
sen  teiicea  accuse  theni  of  slipshod  methods  of  thought!' 
Or  should  we  admit  that  English  is  very  dilhcult  to 
write  correctly.  Even  Stevenson  is  caught  napping  (if 
the  Scribner  reprint  is  reliable)  in  the  quotation  we 
give,  when  lie  writes,  "  For  there'K  very  few  chlWreti  / " 
And  even  when  their  sentences  conform  to  the  laws  of 
rhetoric,  there  is  often  a  striving  for  the  picturesque 
adjective  and  for  the  forcedsimile  that  iasoont  of  place 
In  a  juvenile. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  among  this  year's  books  new  edi- 
tions ot  Miss  Alcott'B  "Under  the  Lilacs,"  Stevcusou's 
"Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's rewritten  story 
of  Sam  Crewe,  entitled 
"A  Little  Princess." 
In  these  volumes  tlie 
authors  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  writing  forchild- 
bood  that  is  supreme 
because  It  Is  naturaL 
In  them  the  fanlHstiu- 
al,  dramatic,  or  senti- 
mental poliitisbrougbt 
out  becauwi  it  is  ri"- 
lieved  against  a  back- 
ground of  simplicity, 
while  the  nvemge  writ- 
er  frmiuently  hisfH  her 
puiutii  Ikucnusf  she  (the 

Juvenile  author  is  nsvi-        ,„     ,     .,        .     ,       j      . 
illy.™,mnli..lr»l„-  -tunll^nZSl-'"''' 

ing  at  every  slnike  of 
tlie  pen. 

In  lier  introilucl.ion,  Mrs.  Burnett  tolls  us  ot  the  gen- 
esis of  "A  Lit  tU' Princess"  (with  illustrations  in  color 
by  Etiiel  Franklin  Betts ;  publisheil  by  Charles  Scrib- 


lUuBtraUon  (reduced)  from  "  Sir  Toady  CruMM." ' 

After  "Sara  Crewe"  wag  published,  and  the  pl«jof 
"  A  Little  Princess"  was  produced,  her  pabllshenuked 
her  to  rewrite  Sara'a  story  "and  put  Into  it  »11  tfaa 
things  and  |>eople  who  bad  bee&  left  out  betore,"  knd 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  done  this  in  a  manoer  tluit  ihonld  b« 
a  wi'tc  mcciun  for  all  story-writers. 

In  their  flamboyant  methods  they  are  alwmyBwuc- 
ions  tc  search  for  the  telling  adjectives  and  tor  atrlklng 
siniileN,  but  Mrs.  Burnett  uses  the  methods  of  Addlaon, 
I^amb,  and  Wordsworth,  and  cbooalng  Ute  most  direct 
language  possible,  allows  her  subject-matter  to  pabit 
the  picture.    How  niuch  more  graphic  is  the  followlnB ; 


..  .  itry  with  her  sword  dm  „ 

every  one  In  distress ;  she  always  wants  to  fl| 
bIk!  sees  people  in  trouble.'" 

than  if  Mrs  Burnett  liad  written;  "She  would  hkvs 
travcnw<l  the  country  like  a  feminine  Quixote,  wlth% 
Hwonl  ever  reiuly  to  rescue  imprisoned  dnennae  uid  dA- 
feud  damsels  in  distress.  She  stralghtwair  waxes  lid- 
tigerent  on  encountering  afHteUoD."  Tet  thla  latter 
style  Is  the  one  nearly  always  selected  by  the  wrltv  oC 
mediocre  talent.. 

<'ould  two  lines  givcamore  vivid  picture  tbaDtbeeeF 
— ".Mls.4  Amelia  stumbled  up  from  her  kueea  with  • 
heavy  sigh.  I^ittle's  fat  little  legs  kicked  at  luwd  ^ 
ever."  In  (his  whole  scene  between  Miss  Amelia,  Lot- 
tie, and  Sara  ('rewe,  there  is  not  the  sliglitert  elEoKt  on 
Mm.  Iturnett's  part  to  select  telling  adjectlvce:  altlift- 
tiiin  and  contrast  of  characters  alone  are  made  to  telL 

Of  coume  all  this  clear  writing  would  connt  for  Itttla 
if  it  were  not  that  Mrs.  Burnett  chooses  charactera  tliat 
are  so  worthy  of  l>einK  put  Into  story  hooks,  and  tiuA 
she  is  able  lo  sustain  these  characters  witha  firm  tonch. 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  etory.  "A  UiUb 
Princess"  is  the  leading  child's  hook  ot  tfaa  jaar. 
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DOUBariC  DRAMAS. 

And  now  at  lost  the  «wn  l»  going  down  behind,  the 
■wood,  I  A.nd  1  am  very  happy,  for  I  Icnoio  that  Fve 
been  goody-STEYESson. 

Two  attractive  volumes  are,  "The  Bo^nton  Pluck," 
by  Heleu  Ward  Banks,  illoBtrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland 
(Penn  Publishing  Company),  and  "How  Barbara  Kept 
Her  PnimlHe,"  by  Nina  Rhoadea,  lllnetrated  by  Bertba. 
Davidson  (Lee  &  Shepard).  Both  theae  stories  are  told 
with  directness,  so  that  interest  la  kept  up  trom  the 
first  page  to  the  last. 

"  Marion  Harland"  follows  the  success  of  her  "  When 
Grandmother  Was  New  "  by  "  When  Oraudmother  Was 
Foarteen"(llln8- 
trated  by  Etheldred 
B.  Barry;  published 
by  the  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company). 
Mrs.  Terhune,  a  vet- 
eran  with  the  pea, 
writing  of  things  she 
herself  has  seen,  gives 
us  vivid  pictures  of 
home-life  in  Virginia 
before  the  war. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin 
writes  in  short  para- 
graphs, with  plenty 
of  dialogue,  bo  that 
his  voLuroe  is  easy 
reading,  nnd  while 
the  story  of  "The 
Beaufort  Chums" 
(illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland  ; 

published  by  Thomas       lUostmllon  (reduced)  from  "A 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  Is  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 

one  of  rather  com- 
monplace adventure,  there  are  some  true  descriptions 
in  Its  pages.  The  description  of  the  imprisoned  dog  de- 
serted in  the  house  half-Qooded  by  the  rising  Mississippi 
is  eiceod in gly  graphic ;  "He  barked  and  whloed,  and 
crouched  and  stretched,  one  end  willing  and  the  other 
end  afraid  ;  and  on  the  very  brink  he  always  balked." 

S.  R.  Crockett  adds  this  year  to  the  reputation  he 

"  Sweetheart  Travel- 
ers"  and  "Sir  Toady 
]Jon,"asaDicken!)-like 
deplcter  of  child -life, 
by  giving  ns  a  truly 
humorous,  good  long 
story  about  the  further 
adventure  of  Sir  Toady 
Lion,  whose  new  alias. 
"Sir  Toady  Crusoe," 
in  these  adventures 
gives  the  name  to  the 
book.  There  have  been 
written,  almost  since 
the  Ark's  surronad- 
inga  were  described,  de- 
criptiotiB  of  lakes  that 
lay    "  smooth 


nluBtratlon   (n 


ind  rivers  that 


and  so  on  in  stereo- 
typed language,  but  we 
know  that  Mr.  Crock- 
ett tbiDka  for  himself 
when  we  read,  "The 
■Lake'  of  Creed  spread 
away  to  the  north  and 
south,  8t«el-gray  and 
glimmering  like  the 
blade  of  a  new  knife." 
The  volume  is  illustra- 
ted by  Gordon  Brown 
{Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company). 

The  tenth  volume  of 
the  "Little  Pepper" 
aeries  is  entitled  "Ben 
Pepper,"  illustrated  by 
Eugenie  M.  Wireman 
(Loth  rop  Publishing 
Company).  The  au- 
thor, Margaret  Sidney, 
writes  of  Ben  :  "  He  is 
the   eldest-born  of 

Mother  Pepper's  brood,  and  her  mainstay  after  the 
father  died,— the  quiet,  '  steady-as-a-rock  boy,'  as  the 
Badgertown  people  all  called  him ;  with  lots  of  fun  In 
bim,  too,  because  he  could  not  help  it,  being  a  Pepper," 
— was  worthy  of  a  book  to  himself. 

"The  Family  on  Wheels,"  adapted  from  the  French 
(wby  not  give  credit  to  the  author  f)  by  J,  MacDonald 
Oxley,  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  (Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well &  Co.),  is  a  sweet  story  of  a  tabloid  circus, — one 
most  sagacious  elephant,  one  horse,  one  curly  dog,  and 
afamilyof  four  lovable  child  performers,  all  well  worth 
tilling  a  story  about. 

From  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company  come  "Laura 
in  the  Mountains,"  by  Henri- 
etta R.  Ellot,  and  "Dolly's 
Doable,"  by  Ethel  Wood. 

From  Lee  Sc  Shepard  come 
"The  Children  of  Bedford 
Court,"  third  volume  of  the 
"Janet"  series,  by  Grace  Le 
Baron;  "Cordelia's  Pothway 
Out,"  by  Edna  A.  Foster,  editor 
of  the  Children's  Page  in  The 
Youth's  Companion;"  and 
"My  Little  Lad y-in-Wai ting," 
by  Louise  E.  Catlln,  with  ex- 
cellent illustrationsbyE. 
Pollak. 

An  author  who,  like  Marion 
Harland,  is  a  popular  favorite 
is  "Pansy"— Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 
mamma  Was  Four-  jj^j,  g^fiier  books,  numbering 
more  than  one  hundred,  were 
mainly  for  young  children.  This  year's  story,  however, 
"David  Ransom's  Watch,"  illustrated  by  Ernest  Fos- 
berg  (Lothrop  Publishing  Company),  is  more  fitted 
(or  youths  and  adults.  The  characters  are  plain  peo- 
ple, and  the  hero,  Kansom,  a  fellow  of  sterling  worth. 

The  "Little  Colonel"  is  no  longer  the  quick-tem- 
pered baby  that  Htamped  her  tiny  foot  at  her  grand- 
father, but  she  has  grown  into  a  miss  of  sweet  sixteen, 
to  t)e  admired  "from  her  broad  silh  shoelaces  to  the 
pink  tips  of  her  carefully  manicured  finger  nails  I" 
(What  would  Miss  Alcott's  Bob,  Betty,  and  Miss  Celia 
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have  said  to  the  manicared  linger  nails*)  And  ahegoea 
to  "a  flrHt-claas  bnardiiig-schuol,''  ycleped  "Warwick 
Hall,"  where  they  have  pencuckit  and  a  "  London  but- 
ler." About  all  of  which  her  trienilx,  and  tUey  are 
legion,  may  learn  frotii  reading  Annie  fellows  John- 
Htoa's.  '"Tin-  Tjittle  Colonel'M  CbrlHtinas  Vacation" 
(illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry ;  Ij.  Page  &  Co.). 

REPRINTS. 


Two  leading  lnjoks  among  tlie  reprints  this  j-i;ar  are 
"A  Child'H  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Kcln-rt.  I^Jiii«  Steven- 
son, illuNtrateil  by  .Tejwie  Willei>x  Sniith  ICburles  Scril)- 
ner'a  SoiiH),  and  "Under  tlie  Lilacs,"  by  Lonisa  M.  Al- 
ciitt,  illustrated  by 
Alice  Barber  StepheiiK 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 

It  In  not  likely  iliat 
any  one  will  ever  illus- 
trate Stevenson  ar.  sym- 
pathetically aHdld  the 
brothers  KohitiMiii  in 
Kngland,  unil  a  {;reat 
many  have  tried.  But 
the  poems  theniMelves 
are  so  precious  thii 


r  liii 


ninuy  new  editioUH,  whether  the  artists  wholly  suc- 
ceed or  not.  The  llimiy  desi);us  liy  Miss  Smith  are  un- 
even in  (luallty  :  sometimes  the  children  in  the  iiicture 
are  decidedly  niotlem,  au<l  other  tiincH  they  wear  the 
hahlllnieuts  ot  t^tevensun's  lN)yiiiHHl.  But  t  bey  are  most 
elTuctlve,  especially  the  coloretl  ilesigus.  Tile  grace  of 
draftHnianKliip,  tor  example,  in  "The  l^nd  of  Counter- 
liane,"  theatmoispherlc  elTert  In  "  Tiih  iking  Class  Klver," 
and  "My  Shadow"  is  rarely  excelled  in  Kti>ry-b(H>k  pir.- 
tums  while  the  priut  of  the  child  ensconced  anions 
the  hiillyhocks,  accoiupanying  "The  Flower,"  Is  n  veri- 
table trium|i)i  <)[  the  i-uliiml  illustration. 

We  catiuot  help  but  nwjMwt  the  sincere  note  in  Misn 
Alciitl's  writings,  anil  the  homely  scenes  she  describes 
in  •■I'ntlcr  the  Lilacs"  hIIII  Ijave  their  counterpart  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  though  they  are  now 
lewt  typical  of  Amerlcnu  life  than  they  were  when  writ- 
ten a  i|imrter  of  a  <!eufury  ago.  It  is  »l«i  true  tlint  her 
literary  style  harks  luick  to  the  niethoilK  of  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  and  (Jeorge  Kliin.  and  seemsa  triJleHtraiiicd 
Hlnngside  of  tlieHlm|ile  and  less  )M.-adjecti  veil  nurthod 
of  Mrs.  Burnett.  The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Stephens 
an-  far  tcsi  few— only  eight.  Her  pi-oblem  was  a  ditli- 
cull  one— the  s}-m|Ukthelie  rendering  of  characti-rs  we 
resiie<-tin  the  old-fiL-iliionerl  costumes  of  the  seventies. 
BOOKS  FOR  BOVS. 

Whirr  limit  ii'f  ii'irriitiirr.  Ui-ihi]i  thiii  in-rr  ajfiml  I 

Il'iiri/of  till-  irtiithir  aii'I  Klfi-rli,',,  Im  il  /•tiir?  I  Sbiill 
It  iM'l:  A1i-ir-i."-HtC.:rl„(i.,l  ll,<- iHi'it.  |  T:  l'rt.Vl(h;,cr, 
'.(■  Il-hiil-ii.  .,r  i./r  (.,  .V'if-i/wr;'-STF.VKXS(JX. 

Tlie  veteriiii  writer  for  l>oys.  \V.  ().  iitoddanl.  logins 
a  New  RcvDlutirinary  series  with  "  Dan  Monroe."  a  story 
..f  Hunker  Hill  (I^.thvoii  Publishing  L^miiinnyK  Intro- 
ducing Paul  Keverennrl  "Old  Put." 

The  imprint  of  I^ee  &  Hliefianl  Ih  found  upon  the 
title  iMvges  of  "The  Gregory  Guanls,"  by  Knimii  lx« 
Henediet.  a  stor>-  telling  how  a  wealthy  Xew  Yorker  in- 
Siicnces  the  lives  of  six  boys  whom  he  has  taken  away 


for  the  Hummer  ;  "The  Scarlet  Patch,"  the  t«le  of  » 
patriotic  boy  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  M&17  K.  Q. 
Brush  1  and  Edward  Stratemeyer's  "D«Te  Porter  at 
Oak  Hill,"  an  addition  to  his  colonial  serieiL , 

I...  C.  Page  &  Co.  publish  ' '  The  Young  Section  Rand," 
by  Barton  K.  Stevenson  and  "The  Rival  Csmper*," 
by  Kuel  P.  Smith.  From  the  Bobbti- Merrill  CompKny 
comes  "  Pipetown  i^ndy,"  by  John  Philip  Soiuft. 

From  the  Penti  Publishing  Ci^mpBDy  come  '-Fight- 
ing King  George,"  by  John  K  Mclotym,  exoepUoiudly 
well  illustrated  by  J.  A.  Graeiier;  and  "A  Plebe  U 
West  Point,"  by  Capt  Paul  B.  Malone,  U.  3.  A. 

■'Winning  His  Degree"  isa  typical  college  story  from 
the  pen  of  Everett  I.  Tutnlinson,  a  college  man  and  a 
suL'ceHsfnl  teacher.  It  is  illustrated  by  Pnmk  HcKer- 
man,  and  ])ubliAhed  by  the  GrifDth  &  Rowland  Ptbm. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  horse-play  chronicled  in 
"Plucky  Perkins,  Just  a  Boy"  by  Capt.  Harold  Bam- 
mond.  U.S.A.,  illustrated  by  Cieorge  Varlan  (The  Cen- 
tury Company),  and  older  readers  will  flod  Ita  bnnkor 
somewhat  conventional. 

The  authors  on  Harper  &  Brothers'  list  ara  aneh  as 
to  guara[ite«-  that  their  books  are  written  In  well-oon- 
sidered  English  and  that  the  suhject-mattar  la  irhnlt 
some.  Kirk  Munroe'x  "For  the  Mikado"  glTM  OB  ft 
story  of  a  Japanese  middy  in  action,  and  Darmtaaanw 
uf  the  most  exciting  encounters  in  the  late  TTiiiii  Tm|I 
aiiene  conflict.  A  new  Jimmy  Brown  book,  "JtmBJ 
Bi-owri  in  Europe,"  a  sort  of  Mark  Ttrwln  ■ml  walw 
product,  conies  from  the  facile  pen  of  W.  It  Aldsn. 

FOR  THE  L1TTI.S  FOLKS. 

ClUUlicn,  ii'iH  'in-ivni  UtUe,  |  Andyfuirbomtamn 
n-ry  hcHHc  — Stkvenbos. 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  K.  Jackson,  In  her  "  Wee  WlnklMMid 
Wideawake,"  pul)llshed  by  Harper  &  Brotben,  lUM 
very  n)ei>gersuhject-matter,—thechlld  making  a  Urtb- 
dny  cake,  children  at  the  sea-shore,  etc., — eo  that  per- 
liajH  childn>ii  of  ten  or  twelve  will  feel  dliappof ntod  OB 
readingthe  book;  but  to  the  little  folks  of  six  to  nincv 
tlie  stories  Ifeing  plainly  t4d<l,  will  appeal  mor«  dlreetly. 

Gertrude  Smith,  the  author  at  "Roggleand  Boggle" 
sb>ries,  also  telbi  a  tale  in  "  Little  Mother  and  Georgle" 
(llar|>er  &  Brothers)  of  very  simple  every-day  happen- 
ings, but  the  author's  style  is  so  fluent  that  the  rl^thm 
')( the  text  will  lie  sure  to  soothe  the  little  ears. 

A  iKiok  for  very  small  people  Is  "The  Denim  IDa- 
phaiil,"  witli  H  paragraph  and  a  picture  on  srerT  page; 
it  iH  illustrated  in  color  by  Kmily  Carter  Wright.    TUs 


n  Ireduced)  from  "TIge— HI*  8 


THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


oDeof  the  "Cliristmas  Stockiugs"  aeries  ;  as  in  also 
'i>n  the  WizHrd,"  a  lunger  story,  with  illustrations  in 
lor  by  Edward  K.  Little  and  Id  black  and  white  by 
iver  Herford  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company). 

PICTURE  BOOKS. 
Hnif  iim  I  tn  sing  j/oiir praise,  |  Hnppy  chtrmieu- 


The  folio  type  pajje  ot  "Verses  for  Jock  and  Joan." 
ly  Helf-n  Hay,  pictures  by  Charlotte  Harding  (Fox, 
)iiilii>ld  &  Co.),  is  particularly  attractive  in  its  conipo- 


the  Hhh 


,-  Hea 


Fauii 


Vintin 

"More  A. 
her  .Irawi 


I.  I'.tid  thoiiKli  the  printing  of  tlie  colored  illustra- 
Is  ijiit  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  at  times 
ikiiixly  fo^wy.  eHpecinlly  in  the  flesh  toues  and 
[lit  iiictiireK  themselves  belong  to  the  class  ot  the 
■d  and  artistic,  gaudiness  being  conspicuous  by 
)-*ncr.  The  verses  are  uot  without  point,  but  are 
L'ly  tiickiuK  in  that  "turn  of  the  phrase"  which 
'i-  the  verses  of  Slevenson  or  Iievrls  Carrol  dwell  in 
o{  a  child. 

(ierson  is  the  author  and  illustrator  of 
iilures  of  the  Happy  Heart  Family,"  and 
S  which  are  printed  on  almost  every  page, 
either  in  sepia  or  in  full  color,  have  all  the  vivacity 
ai)d  spontaneity  of  Ihe  drawings  of  Caldecott,  which 
is  ^iviiiu  them  the  htuhest  praise,  for  Caldecott  was 
the  ilhisiralor  pur exttllcncc  of  humorous  books  (or 
cbildri-n. 

FriincesTregoMoiitKomery, theauthorof  the  "Billy 
Whiskers"  series  pos-sesses  the  knack  of  preparing 
IxMiks  for  young  people.  There  Is  alwajs  plenty  of  action 
in  her  stories,  and  in  "  Francesand  the  Irrepressibles  at 
Ihe  Itiiena  Visia  Farm,"  this  year's  volume,  even  if  the 
U-xt  should  fail  to  interest,  there  is  so  much  of  life  and 
Aniericftti  local  color  in  the  hundred  or  more  half-tunes 
from  pliotojiraphs  that  the  young  reader  will  find  more 
than  a  day's  delectation  in  examining  the  pictures  of 
•Carl  in  Indian  Costume,"  "Where  Regis  Fell  in  the 
Milk,"  or  the  "Tally-ho  Sally  Rode  In," 


As  is  usual  for  each  holidiLV  season,  we  have  books 
written  about  children  ratlier  than  for  children.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  "Pleasant  Trageilies  of  Child- 
hood "  (pi(  tiires  by  F.  Y.  Ciiry,  verses  by  Hurges  Joliu- 
sun  :  publisheil  by  Harper  &  Brothers).  Miss  Cory  is  a 
born  caricaturist,  and  her  pictures  are  exceetlingly 
mirth-provoking.    Some  of  the  verses  are  very  witty. 

"The  Peter  Xewell  Mother  Goose,"  by  Carolyn  S. 
Bailey  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  lias  a  goodly  number  ot 
Peter  Kewell's  pictures  that  children  will  look  at  more 
Chan  once,  there  is  so  much  to  them. 

Two  "  Buster  Brown  "  books  come  from  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company.  "Tige  and  his  Story,"  which  we  like  the 
bell«r,  because  in  It  Mr.  Outcault's  drawings  are  in 
simple  black  and  not  besmudgetl  by  vglgar  colors  {the 
crude  yellow  in  the  other  volume  is  most  otTensive). 
There  is  a  regular  story  in  this  book,  while  "Buster 
Brown's  Pranks"  is  a  reprint  of  tlie  pictures  that  have 
appeared  in  the  New  Vork  Henihl.  The  child  reader 
will  probably  not  agree  with  us.  but  will  like  the  pic- 
ture book  the  better,  tor  Mr.  Ontcault  certainly  under- 
stands how  to  combine  his  clrawu  pantomimes  with 
enough  verbal  humor  toenhance  the  comedy  a  hundred- 
fold. However  much  one  may  disagree  with  him  on 
the  question  ot,  good  ta.ste  (in  regard  to  his  subject- 
intltt«r),  no  one  can  deny  Mr.  Outcault'.s  supremacy  as  a 
child  e 


BOOKS  OF  ADMONITION. 
A  childKhiiuldiitw'ljisiHii/wh'il'iitriit  j  Anitt'iKak 
wlum  he  in  miiken  in,  |  And   Miarf   miinncrtii  at 
(<iWc,  I  ylt(en»[»o/.(C(rK/it /xnWc.— Stevensos. 

Charlotte  Grace  Sjierry,  in  "Teddy  Sunbeam,"  en- 
deavors to  interest  the  little  reader  in  things  inanimate 
alK>ut  the  household,  and  in  a  rather  original  series  ot 
little  fables,  teaches  the  infantile  housekeeper  why  she 
should  not  waate  the  soap,  and  how  to  take  spots  ot 
paint  off  of  little  brother's  "  pants."  The  pen  sketches 
accompanying  these  fables  are  crisply  drawn  by  Alber- 
tin^  Randall  Wheelnn ;  the  publishers,  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  deserve  condemnation  for  the 
disagreeable  yellow  tint  that  is  printed  over  the  page. 
The  brown  anil  orange  ot  the  cover  and  the  fainter 
yellow  of  the  lining  paper  are  much  more  refined.  The 
lining  paper  in,  by  the  way,  cleverly  designed,  consiat- 
ti>g  of  dust  brooms,  dust  pans,  spoons  and  dish  pans 
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FAIRY  BOOKS. 

ArmUx  and  empcrorg  tiwl  Mn^K,  \  All  cnrrulitii 
different  ktn^a  of  thlngg,  |  And  marchtng  In  to  (Trirtid 
a  -way,  |  You  itctier  s<nc  (he  like  by  (toy-— Stevenson. 

The  reputAtioQ  of  L.  Frank  Baum,  the  inventor  of 
"  The  Wizard  o(  Oz,"  iH  bo  (ireut  tbst  It  Is  likely  that 
his  IWH  volume,  "Quwn  Zixi  of  Ix,"  illustraWd  by 
Frederick  Richardson  (The  Century  Comi>niiy),  will  be 
one  of  the  moot  popular  booliH  of  the  Re»H«n.  The  story 
follows  the  lines  of  his  previous  licrnks,  and  is  full  of 
fairy  lore  and  burlesque.  Tlie  illuHti'ations  are  numer- 
ous and  (airly  well  drawn,  but  the  color-yrintiuK  i» 
very  slovenly  done,  and  such  hs  the  pulilishera  should 
be  ashamed  of.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been 
daubed  by  an  infant  in  the  nursery. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  n.  single  frontispiece  And  three 
page  decorations  should  l>e  all  the  illuHtratinnn  that 
Blanche  Ost«rtag  should  eontrihuce  to  ''Fairy  Tales 
Every  Child  Shonhl  Know  "  (Uouljledaj-,  Page  &  Co.), 
and  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  should  have  seen 
to   It   that   each    tale 
was  attributed  to  some 
source,  as  Mr.  Lang  ar- 
ranges  In  edlclnft  hlH 
m  ul  ti-colored  f ai  ry-lure 
series.  How  unjust,  for 
example,  to  forego  the 
opportunity   of    intro- 
ducing  the    name    of 
Hans  Andersen  to  the 
chihl  by  priiiting  the 
"Ugly  Duckling" 
without  his  signature '. 

This  season's  Lang 
book,  "The  Kcd  Ro- 
mance Boc)k,''  with  its  — 

many     llIustratlonN,         Illuatrntlim  'reducec 
eight  beautifully  color-  "  ijuiwn  7,1x1  of  1 

ed,     by     H.    J.     FonI 

(Ijongmans,  Green  &  Co.),  prescntH  a  more  ai 
appearance  than  does  the  Mabie  volume. 


and  their  mastery  o 
we  said,  by  all  meu 
mal  books,  and  thui 


BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

\efrlen 
myh 
To  eat  with  nppli 

"The  Runaway  Donkey,"  by  Emilie  Poulssiin,  illus- 
trated by  1<.  J.  BridfKiiian  (Ijiithrup  Publishing  Com- 
pany), iMintaiuii  a  gnxip  of  stories  in  verse  delineating; 
for  the  most,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  llie  ileniKenH  of  tlie 
animal  world.  It  is  alwaj-s  a  vnliialile  link  in  a  child's 
educiitliiii  when  lie  is  "iiuic  to  syinjmlldae  wkli  the  do- 
ings of  his  tour-fiiot^l  rritinds:  mi  MissPoiilssiin'sbook 
slinul<l  l)e  iL  \vel;.'ome  ailiHticin  to  every  child's  library. 

"  Xwhly.  Ilie  Antoliiograiihy  <iC  a  Donkey,"  edilttl  by 
Charles  Welsh.  u<>me»  from  llie  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  as 
does  "  Yoppy.  llie  Aiitoliioicra[iliy  nf  a  Monkey." 

" Captain  Jim  C^row  Tnles,"  by  Burton  Stoner,  illus- 
trated l>y  <;arll  IL  Williams  (The  Saalfleld  Publishing 
C-ompaiiy),  contains  the  tyi>e  of  animal  stories  that  Kip- 
ling and  Thiimpson-Sirtiin  liar<i  iiinde  ptipniiir.  Tlioiigli 
what  Kipling  may  have  atxompllHlied  with  his  consum- 
nia(«  art  and  Thomiwon-Seton  with  his  enthusiasm  as 
a  naturalist,  their  rnlloH-ers  frequently  fall  shiirt  of, 
both  as  regards  the  depth  of  their  Insight  into  nature 


the  Anglo-SaxoQ  tongtia.    Boti 
iH  give  the  ohlldrenplratToC' 
widen  their  sympathla*. 


] 


USBPUL  BOOKS. 

Btit  of  (ill  my 
tlu:ii.''ii Tcry  few  rhlhlren  posaam  auui  u  Ht^nffj  |  .ahb 
Vuttl>iiichliiel,l>oth}iandteandbiade,  |  IfhlchaMon 
icTwi  rmw  Tcnlly  a  carpenter  made.— Stevkkhoit. 

The  "Artsand  Crafts"  movement  and  iiiaiiwUtaalA- 
ing  a.'i  tjiught  in  the  public  school  has  BtlmDlsted  ■  lUr    - 
interest  in   the  IuukU- 
crafts,   BO    th»t   tamaf 
pareota     oaanot     look* 
upon  a   book    Ilka  A. 
Neely  Hall's  "Tha  Bar   . 
CrsftBTnan,"     llliutn-   ' 
ted  by  N.  P.  Hall  (Lm   j 
&  Shepard),  m  a  aariM  ^ 
of  taints  for  menchilA-  i 
Ish  pastime,  bnt  ratte  J 
as  a  text-book  of  w-   j 
rious  Btndy-  / 

"The  SclsntlfU  ■ 
American  Boy,"  by  A. 
Ruuell  Bond  (Hau 
&  Co.),  tells  how  to 
build  eTerytfaing  ooo- 
nected  with  H  camp. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVBI» 


The  world  U  WO  fM 
of  n  number  of  (Mml 
I  I'm  ditrB  w«  ahoMM 
(III  be  »i«  hiipVII  "n  klngf.—STBVE^sos. 

Ernest  Ingernoll  is  such  a  practiced  writer  of  popnlar 
science  that  he  Is  well  able  to  iotrodace  dMcriptlw  m» 
tences  into.  "An  Island  in  the  Air,"  a  story  of  sfngnlar 
adventures  in  the  .Mesa  country  (illiutrated  b^  WllUam 
A.  McCollough;  The  Macmillan  Company)  that  gl** 
such  local  color  to  the  scenes  so  that  the  boy  reader  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  tlilnk  the  story  true. 

.Mucli  almve  tlie  average  In  the  TBTfetf  and  imwl 
lence  of  its  illustrations  {from  stereograpfaa  by  Under- 
wood &  Underwood; 
F.  A.  Stokes  &  Cai, 
they  are  soma  six  bf 
eight  iDohes,  ia  "Je^- 
giog  Round  th« 
■World,"— rldepa  and 
driver*  with  iiuiIiim 
eteeda  or  Tahlok^  fa 
etrange  lands  aat  M 
home,— bjr  Edttb  Dnt- 
ham.  The  child  woalt 
be  deiiM  Indeed  irt» 
lllusimtinn  (reclni'nl)  from  oould  not  wfdan  Uit>- ' 
•■Tht;H..yi'mrisiunn."  uilnctnal    botfaoB  If 

the  pmual  oC  tUslMlik ' 
rnifrirni  with  the  foregoing  is  "ChOdnn  OttH^- 
Days,'' — ncitahU-  pictures  of  <^hildTen  of  varlooa  OOHba 
tries  and  times,  after  paintingE  by  great  u 
X.  Huds<)n  M.Kire  (P.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.). 

The  story  tol<l  in  "  Shipwrecked  In  Orasnl^id,*  Itf 

Arthur  K.   Tlmnipson,   illustrated  ti " 

(Little,  Drown  Se  Co.),  is  founded  upo 


Russia  in  Her  Hour  of  Crisis 

A  German-American  University  Alliance 

The  New  King  of  Norway 

Eminent  Foreign  Conductors  of  This 
Season's  Husic 

•  Posterity's  View  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

American  Church  Architecture 

America  in  Foreign  Trade 

Free  Trade  with  the 
Philippines 


IIIL    Rl.VII-.W    ()!■    K  i:  \-  I  I,  \V  S    CO.,   i  j   Astor    I'hice,    N  I '  W   YOKk 
\'  n  I.  .     X  X  X  i  1.  I'  K  n  K     ;  5C.      i  ?  i  .00    \   Y  F  \  K  .  1  N  o.      I  'M 
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CppiricM  ISG^  Ar=:c=r  &  C 


Arinour*s    Extract    of    Beef    Calendar    Offer 


ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  «/  BEEF 

Tb*  Bat  Eitnct  of  ibe  BcR  Bed  {or  Sauf$.  Staea.  Gnria  uJ  Beef  To. 

Art  Plate  Offer  ^V^'^'^-f^r^  r^'r:::?\'^:i'':^r}::-i,^^',,^,i;il;iJi 

for  twriiTv-j;>.  ct-'-y  <j;h.  ..f  iSe  »:.  r.  :r.:.;.:e.  l-v  pr.-,.5i,i  ,>.;%.^i.  t;.v.'.     ti:.e  -..;-!  i»0  frm  iv  of 

Armour  &•  Company,  Chicago 


CoDTrlfhl  IWB,  AiiDoar  &  Compw 


Armour's    Extract    of    Beef   Ca^ 


Oat  iwe  C«l«ndiir  nreMnn  lii  new  huadi,  (rpEWni  ideal  Ameriian  w 
bn  mil  known  viiils-  C.  AJlim  Gilbeci,  Htort  Halt.  H.irl.on  Fithi-r 
Uanyn  and  F.  S.  Muinini.    Aiiuiicd  in  >ii  > 


IS  (sire.   10  I  IS),  t 


ARMOURS  EXTRACT 

Tk«  Bat  Extnct  of  tka  Bert  Beef  for  Soup*.  Saucea,  Ci 

Art 'Plate  Off«r  ;:;;Jr%r%T,„"^'le'i^!r*'.';ial"!:,. 
Armour  &•  Company.  C 


"'-'■*''d  States 


THEODOKE  ROOSEVELT. 


(It  political  events ;  it  contains,  as 


ied  States 


1^ 


"Beduliwltl 

the  ntc«  problen., ... , 

tplrlt."— JT.  r.  Tlma  Baturdav  Bcrtevi. 

**  FerhkiM  no  other  writer  luw  eo  edroltlr  and 
cimvlilolnKlv  Mt  forth  the  »rta  plajeil  by  Ham- 
ilton knd  Jeilerar  ~  "  — 


A^Vm^ 


"Ho, write*  for  tbo  general  rwder,  bnt  with 
•hniarfji  Bocoracr.   HI>  hiatory  deala  admlrablr 
e  hablta,  modes  ol  llfOi  occDpatiooH,  and 


rotwemer. 

'*HedoaIiwlthtbe  dlfflcnlt  mbject  of  the  war 
for  Soothem  Independence  In  adlRnlBed.an  im- 
partlKl, and  a  thoronglilTlntereetlDB manner." 
—CKarUtion  (8. 0.)  Naa. 
"  Percpectlve  and  method  ot  preMntatlon  are 
alike  admirable.  .  .  .  This  mar  be  conaldfired  a 
national  hletorr  In  the  best  meanlnsot  the  term." 
-nm  Oufiouh  (N.  Y.). 


Get  a  Good  History  of  the  United  States 


The  Illustrations 

For  the  first  time,  too,  an  Ameri- 
can History  is  issued  at  a  popular 
price,  with  illustrations  that  are 
actual  historical  documents.  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  most 
eminent  authority  on  American 
historical  pictures,  is  the  editor  or 
the  illustrations,  personally  select- 
ing each  as  the  best  for  its  purpose. 


A  History  of  America.n 
Literature  sls  well 

This  new  history  contMns  not 
only  the  personal  stories  of  our 
great  men,  the  absorbing  recitals  of 
the  great  military  movements  in 
our  wars,  the  development  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  the  important  political  events;  it  contams,  as 
well,  a  history  of  American  literature. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


Fascinating  History  of  the  United  States 


the  United  SuitMtii&thM~ret'ueDttie  liiiht^^ 
—Jfonlreai  (Canada)  Star. 

"Tbere  Is  abnndftnt  evidence  of  familiarity 
upon  the  BQthnr'ii  part  irlth  all  of  the  latsst  and 
b«et  neneral  and  tpeclal  treatlBes." 

— Oimfieriond  Prabt/Urbm  (KailivUle.  Tenn.) . 


Ib  DarratlTe  briitlea  with  tacts,  and  them 
an;  happy  bits  of  character-aketchltiff." 
— JfeU!  Ort«in«  r 
curacy,  the  work  d 


praise."—!^  Examlnir 

"ThesDthor'L  r--- 

irtiere  oSeoalvelr  dlsplaxed.' 


(N.Y.). 

prelndlcea,  if  ther  exist.  M 
■■"--'—■  "-JT.  r.HeroW, 


"  Perhaps  no  other  writer  hai 
coDTlDolTiBlr  set  forth  the  parti 
Uton  and  Jeffeiaon,"— Booft  StV 


scholarly  aocnntcy.    

with  the  hsMtB,  modes  .. ,  .. 

senerai  progrei  of  the  Amerloan  people." 

—S.  T.Obtentr. 

"  He  deals  with  the  dlfflcnlt  subject  of  the  war 
for  Soathera  Independeoce  in  a  dlRnlBed,  an  Im- 
partial, and  a  thoronshly  IntcreatliiK  mumer." 
— Ctartweon  (8.  C.)  Seat. 
"  PernMcHvtt  and  method  of  preseotatlon  a 
alike  admirable.  .  .  .  This  may  be  conalr- — " 
DaUonol  hlaloiyln  the  beet  meanlDgof  th( 
-TbtOMoiikii 


Get  a  Good  History  of  the  United  States 

Fair  and  Non-Sectional 

The  time  has  now  come  when  a,  really  fair,  well-proportioned,  non- 
sectional  History  of  the  United  States  is  possible,  and  Mr.  Elson  has 
made  the  most  of  the  possibility.  Every  ikir-minded  reader  is  struck 
with  this  distinguishing  quality  of  the  new  history. 


Mechanical  NeLke-Up 

The  Elson  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  octavo  volumei,  with  lOO  fiill-pige 
'  :  binding  is  green  vellum  cloth  stamped  with  gold.     The 
type-page  is  particularly  beautiful  and  clear.      The  history  is  ■  work  of 
440,000  words.      It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  books  tre  pro- 
duced for  the  Review  op  Reviews  by  the  Macmillan  Compiny. 

TKe  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  Special  Offers  Thl. 

work,  necessary  to  every  well-equipped  library,  can  only, be 

bought  outside  of  our  special  offer  for  ji  j. 00  cash.     Our 

special  offer  on  the  first  edition  is  to  send  it  on  recdpt  of 

^i.oo,  the  balance  to  be  paid  ji.oo  a  month  for  11 

)nths.      You    will    also    recnve  the    Rivnw  or 

Reviews  (price  ^3.00)  for  an  entire  year.     If, 

after  seeing  it,  you  do  not  want  the  Hiitory* 

n  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Tke  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


13  Aator  Ploca 


Now  York 


The  Rerkw  of  Reviews— Adverti^bs:  Section 


Top  off  the  stocking  right 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

and  SANTA  CLAUS  have  been  inseparable  for  thirty-three  years. 
Together  at  Christmas  time  they  have  gone  into  the  best  homes 
in  the  land,  leaving  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  lives  of  millions 
of  boys  and  girls.  "  St.  Nicholas  *'  is  the  favorite  with  Santa  Claus 
because  it  is  the  best  young  folks'  periodical  published  —  Santa 
could  be  fooled  one  or  two  years,  perhaps,  but  not  thirty-three 
—  and  the  way  children  devour  it  proves  the  rest.  Besides,  every 
subscription  he  leaves  brings  joy  not  only  at  the  time,  but  for  eleven 
succeeding  months.  Let  Santa  Claus  this  year  bring  your  boys  and 
girls  a  year's  subscription  —  and  put  the  Christmas  number  at  the 
top  of  the  stocking. 

CTHK  coming  year  will  be  a  fine  one.  Send  for  «A  Library  in  Itself,"  in 
colors,  which  tells  all  about  190&  Begin  a  subscription  with  the  December 
number  and  we  will  send  November  free.  The  subscription  will  be  held 
until  Christmas,  if  you  wish,  and  a  beautiful  certificate  sent  to  the  recipient 
of  the  gift.     Don't  put  it  ofil     Do  it  now  I     A  whole  year  of  joy  for  $3.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Sq,  New  York 


mntlM  Ik*  Itnlfm  Bf  A»Jw«  »*«■  mHtlat  t*  Mfrtlnn 


Tfie  Rerkw  of  Revlewt— Advettidng:  SecHon 


Mrs. 

Hmnpliry 

Ward's 

Latest 

Novel 

Tenivlck's 

Career" 

liegan 

In 

Novemlier 

Free  to  New 


Elglit 


FnU 
Color 

Eight 
Plctorcs 
In 
Tint 

Ten 

Short 

Stories 


No  more  beautiful  or  more  entertaining  number  of  a  magazine  has  ever 

been  put  forth  than  the  Christmas  Century. 

Here  is  Alfred  Domett's  Christmas  Hymn,  "It  Was  the  Calm  and 

Silent  Night!"  superbly  illustrated  in  color  by  J.  C.  Leycndecker;  here 
are  complete  stories  by  Myra  Kelly  ("Star 
of  Bethlehem,"  an  exquisite  chapter  of  New 
York  East  Side  life),  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice, 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  Lawrence  Mott,  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  Julian  Hawthorne  ("Lovers 
in  Heaven"),  George  Hibbard  and  others. 
Among  the  articles  are  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man's "Intimate  Study  of  the  Pelican," 
with  its  remarkable  pictures,  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine CarPs  personal  study  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China.  The  illustrations  include 
a  series  of  pictures  "  Scenes  in  Lower  New 
York,"  by  Thornton  Oakley.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  the  entertaining  study  of  "  Lincoln 
the  Lawyer"  is  in  the  Christmas  Century. 


1K&  a  (TbrUt- 
mas  (Blft 

Kothinfi;  can  be  more  welcome 
than  u  year's  subscription  to 
The  Century  —  "a  necessity 
ti>  modern  men  and  women. 
The  November  number  con- 
taining the  first  chapters  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel 
wilt  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
new  yearly  subscribers  who  be- 
gin with  IX-ceraber.  A  pretty 
colored  certificate  of  subscrip- 
tion sent  when  desired. 
Price  S*.00  a  year. 

The  Century  Co. 


Mtait  mert/M  t**  Rnhm  of  Stiil 


The  Review  of  Reviews    Advertfafag  Sectfon 


ESSAYS 
JOHN  BUBBOUOHS'S 


iSu  alto  preceding  pane,) 


WAYS  OF  NATUBE 


A  rational  view  of  nature's  methods,  in  which  Mr.  Burroughs  answers  the  attacks  ma^e 
upon  him  daring  the  past  year.   $1.10,  neL    Postpaid,  tiJtl. 

SAMUEL  M,  CBOTHEBS'S  THE  PABDONEB'S  WALLET 

The  qniet  delicacy  and  hnmor  of  these  delightful  essays  by  the  author  of  ^*  The  Gentle 
Reader*' recall'' The  Autocrat.*'   |lJ»,fiet.    Postpaid,  |l.ae. 

AGNES  BEPPLIEB'S  IN  OUB  CONVENT  DAYS 

The  childish  adventures  of  an  eager  American  irirl  in  a  convent  school  are  here  told  in 
the  author's  inimitable  way.   |l.iO,  net.   Postpaid,  |1J!I. 

3IABTHA  BAKEB  DUNN'S  CICEBO  IN  MAINE 

*'  One  smiles  or  sighs  over  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of  these  brilliant  reroiniscences 
—matching  them  with  one's  own  memories."— Z7i«  Outlook,  N.  Y.  $1.25,  net.  Postpaid,  $1.86. 

BIOGJ!APJ/y 

THOS.  WENTWOBTH  HIOGINSON'S    PABT  OF  A  MAN'S  LIFE 

'*  It  gives  an  extremely  comprehensive  view  of  American  progress  during  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.''— Boston  IVanseriixL    Illustrated.   |8JX),  rtet.    Postpaid,  12.68. 

FEBBIS  GBEENSLET'S  JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL 

'*  Mr.  Oreenslet  has  molded  an  independent  impression  of  Lowell's  life,  getting  at  the 

fenuine  self  of  the  real  man  and  keeping  his  critical  sense  intact."— Boston  Advertiser. 
Uustrated.   $1.60,  net.   Postpaid,  I14BB. 

EDWIN  MIMS'S  SIDNEY  LANIEB 

The  first  complete  and  adequate  life  of  one  of  the  finest  and  truest  of  American  poets. 
With  portraits.    91.60,  net.    Postpaid,  91.e2. 

EDWABD  StANWOOD'S  JAMES  G.  BLAINE 

*'  Mr.  Stanwood  tells  the  whole  story  clearly,  and  his  narrative  from  first  to  last  is  pictur- 
esque and  entertaining."— ^eu?  Toni  Times.   With  portrait.   lUBK,  net.   Postpaid,  11.87. 


JUVENILE 
EVEBETT  T,  TOMLINSON»S 


THE  BED  CHIEF 


**The  boy  hero  plays  a  man's  part  in  a  way  to  capture  the  hearts  of  all  boy  readers."— 
jyreioorfc  JVetra.   Illustrated.   $1J0. 


OLIVE  THOBNE  MILLEB'S         KBISTY'S  SUBPBISE  PABTY 

1  be  Just  as  much  d 
are  all  capital  stories  o'f  the  best  kind."— Boston  ZVxinscrtpC. 


All  who  have  this  very  pretty  volume  will^be  Just^as  much  delishted  as  Kristy  is,  for  they 

Illustrated  in  color. 


llJffi. 


HISTOR  Y 
HENBY  D.  SEDGWICK'S  A  SHOBT  HISTOBY  OF  ITALY 

It  shows  the  relations  between  the  political  life  and  the  intellectual  life  as  expressed  in 
the  fine  arts,  literature,  science,  and  music.    With  maps.    12.00,  net.    Postpaid,  fSJBO. 

ALBEBT  PHELPS'S  LOUISIANA 

It  shows  the  part  the  history 'of  Louisiana  has  played  in  the  development  of  our  national 
and  international  policies.    With  maps.    $1.10,  net.    Postage  extra. 

RELIGION 

BOBDEN  P.  BOWNE'S  THE  IMMANENCE  OF  GOD 

It  is  concise,  vivid,  simple,  and,  above  everything  else,  readable."— i^eto  Yofh  Kxamintr. 
~  ",91.06. 


$1.00,  net.    Postpaid 
WILLIAM  BUBNET  WBIGHT'S 


CITIES  OF  PAUL 


Descriptions  and  studies  of  nine  of  the  cities  associated  with  the  work  and  epistles  of  St. 
Paul.   ll.lU.net.    Postpaid,  91.19. 

POETRY 

EDNA  DEAN  PBOCTOB'S  SONGS  OF  AMEBICA 

Miss  Proctor's  verse  contains  much  true  poetry  and  patriotism.  91^«  nifl»  Postpaid,  91.84. 

An  illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  with  full  announcements  of  these 

and  many  other  attractive  books  will  be  mailed 

free»  on  request,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTONs  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  ^  NEW   YORK 


^"H^. 


/^^ 


Tnc  Review  of  Rcvlcwi    AoTcitisiASf  Sccthwi 


NO  field  offers  such  an  infinite  variety  of  holiday 
gifts  as  the  realm  of  literature.     From  the 
following  list  may  be  selected  books  to  please 
the  tastes  of  all  ages  and  temperaments,  '^  from  gjave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."    A  book  is  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  '^  Christmas  problem." 


I 


Fieri  ox 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGOIN'S  ROSE  O'  THE  KTVEB 

'*A  sweet  and  natural  love-st or j- with  a  mnred  backgronnd.*^— Hie  Outlook,  N.  T.   By 
the  author  of*  Rebecca.**    Illustrated  in  color.    I1.2S. 


ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER'S 


THE  ANCIEXT  6RU1>GE 


"  Few.  if  anv.  novels  of  the  season  show  more  thouKhtful  and  solid  work  in  charmctetw 
Mudy."-21»r  (>ur?.n*,  N.  Y.    $1.50. 


ALICE  BROWN'S 


PARADISE 


"Few  writers  of  fiction  have  equaled  Miss  Brown  in  their  understanding  and 
of  J  he  New  En^sland  character."— Be wif  on  TniTMimftf.    HJXi. 


MARGARET  SHERWOOD'S 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  TIDE 


"  With  an  excellent  style  and  a  true  sense  of  the  poetry  of  things,  she  writas delicately 
and  with  rt-Dned  and  cultivated  appreciation."— AtcJ) mi i}«d  TimohDifpal^^li,   $L50l 

ARTHUR  STRINGER'S  LOXELY  0*MAfXKY 

"  Older  rt'adors  will  enjoy  It^  for  it  contains  much  genuine  humor  and  will  Mrre  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  daj-s  of  their  youth."— Be tft^m  Tranneript^    Illustntted.   fUUL 


GEORGE  &•  WASSOX'S 


THE  GREEN  8HAT 


"No  wriii-r  exi^ls  Mr.  Waason  in  reproducing  dwill  Yankee  wit  in  Yankee  speech  or  in 
gt'tliiig  jii  I  he  salt  of  the  Yankee  temperament."— A'tv  Ti^rk  GhUn^    %\JSKL 

tlEANIE  GOULD  LIN'COLX*S  A  JATELIX  OP  PATE 

A  strong,  dramatic  novel  of  the  Civil  War  by  the  author  of  "Marjorie's  Qnest.^ 

}:0i  J  PA  y 


BRET  HARTE'S 


HER  LETTER 


"No  Gift   H,»k  ever  cAme  out  of  a  hox  that  wasprettier ."— .Vfv  Tx^rk  Gkihe.    With  il 
full-page  piciurt-s  in  color  and  tint  by  Arthfr  1.  Kellkb. 


HENRY  JAMF:S*S 


ENGLISH  HOURS 


Mr.  .lamo«>*»  impressions  of  English  lift-,  illustrat^^i  with  alnrnt  seventy  charcoal  rtetfiiM» 
b>  J^w^■ph  IVnnrll.    Piisipaid.  |a.(liL 


E.  RO\D  SMITHES 


THE  STORT  OF  NOAH*8  ARK 


In  which  twenty -six  beautiful  It  colored  and  hichlr  amu&incE  picrurm  piqnantly 
the  liig  i.f  the  Ark**-  cruise,    $£.iK»,  itfi.    Postpaid.  t-lH. 

HOWARD  PYLE'S  HOLME$*S  OXE-HOSS  SHAT 

Tlic  sixty  or  more  colored  drawinc»  for  ihit  famous  classic  of  poeticjil  humor  ahow  Mr. 
r>  Ir  at  his  bt*su    flAi, 

C.  WILLIAM  BEEBE*S  TWO  BIRIVLOVERS  IX  MEXICO 

•*  A  valuable  and  beauiifu]  book  in  which  the  liiustrations  are  one  o!  the  utrlkliit  ta*- 
tures.  The  record  of  the  trip  is  admirably  writi4ai.  including  a  cliapi4:r  by  Mxa-Baeba.^ 
"  2^-.  Ll»u■i^  uhUH'Ttcmitcrai.    f^iKi.  mtf.    Postpaid.  IBJffi. 

ru\''    'ATAXISE  HC^OXS 
LAFCAI>10  UEARX*S      THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  MILKY  WAT 

delightful  Rtylr:  j 

ALICE  M.  BACON'S  IX  THE  LAN'D  OF  THE  GOIM 


"Hoarn. '«  \h'  kbivl  in  Japan,  w-aft  maj^u-r  of  a  delightful  f^tylt-:  and  in  hia 
there  i>  mu;  h  that  is  deJicAt^  and  fane  ;f uL*^— Br^Nifcij/a  Eagu^    %LJ& 


•*  Ye.r>  preuj  are  th(«e  f!tori«tf>  Imilt  upon  •lapaneae  supersLitiou&.^'^Artr  Fnrk. 


^"f^K^. 


9€79 


Pimm  m»nti»m  tar  Awim'  ^  UmiiumM  »hm  mrfthtg  tt 
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(See  alao  preceding  page,) 
ESSA  YS 

JOHN  BURROUGHS'S  WAYS  OF  NATURE 

A  rational  view  of  natnre^s  methods,  in  which  Mr.  Burroughs  answers  the  attaciss  made 
upon  him  during  the  past  year.    $1.10,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.21. 

SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS'S  THE  PARDONER^S  WALLET 

The  quiet  delicacy  and  humor  of  these  delightful  essays  hy  the  author  of  ^*  The  Gentle 
Reader  "  recall  **  The  Autocrat."    $1.25,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.36. 

AGNES  REPPLIER'S  IN  OUR  CONVENT  DAYS 

The  childish  adventures  of  an  eager  American  girl  in  a  convent  school  are  here  told  in 
the  author's  inimitable  way.    $1.10, net.    Postpaid,  $1.21. 

MARTHA  BAKER  DUNN'S  CICERO  IN  MAINE 

*'  One  smiles  or  sighs  over  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of  these  brilliant  reminiscences 
—matching  them  with  one's  own  memories."— 27ie  OutUyok^  N.  Y.  $1.25,  net.  Postpaid,  $1.36. 

BIOGRAPHY 
THOS.  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON'S    PART  OF  A  MAN'S  LIFE 

**  It  gives  an  extremely  comprehensive  view  of  American  progress  during  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century."— Boston  2Van8cript.    Illustrated.    $2.50,  ?iet.    Postpaid,  $2.68. 

FERRIS  GREENSLET'S  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

*"  Mr.  Greenslct  has  molded  an  independent  impression  of  LowelPs  life,  getting  at  the 
genuine  self  of  the  real  man  and  keeping  his  critical  sense  intact."— Boston  Advertiser. 
Illustrated.    $1.50,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.62. 

EDWIN  MIMS'S  SIDNEY  LANIER 

The  first  complete  and  adequate  life  of  one  of  the  finest  and  truest  of  American  poets. 
With  portraits.    $1.50,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.62. 

EDWARD  gl?ANWOOD»S  JAMES  G.  BLAINE 

*'  Mr.  Stan  wood  tells  the  whole  storv  clearly,  and  his  narrative  from  first  to  last  is  pictur- 
esque and  entertaining.**— i\reto  YorH  Times.    With  portrait.    $1.25,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.37. 

JUVENILE 

EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON'S  THE  RED  CHIEF 

''The  boy  hero  plays  a  man*s  part  in  a  way  to  capture  the  hearts  of  all  boy  readers."— 
Newark  News.    Illustrated.   $1.50. 

OLIVE  THORNE  MILLER'S         KRISTY'S  SURPRISE  PARTY 

'*  All  who  have  this  very  pretty  volume  will  be  Just  as  much  delighted  as  Kristy  is,  for  they 
are  all  capital  stories  of  the  best  kind.**— Boston  Transcript,    Illustrated  in  color.    $1.25. 

HISTORY 
HENRY  D.  SEDGWICK'S  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY 

It  shows  the  relations  between  the  political  life  and  the  intellectual  life  as  expressed  in 
the  fine  arts,  literature,  science,  and  music.    With  maps.    $2.00,  net.    Postpaid,  $2.20. 

ALBERT  PHELPS'S  LOUISIANA 

It  shows  the  part  the  history  of  Louisiana  has  played  in  the  development  of  our  national 
and  international  policies.    With  maps.    $1.10,  net.    Postage  extra. 

RELIGION 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE'S  THE  IMMANENCE  OF  GOD 

"  It  is  concise,  vivid,  simple,  and,  above  everything  else,  readable.**— i^eu;  YorK  Examiner, 
$1.00,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.08. 

WILLIAM  BURNET  WRIGHT'S  CITIES  OF  PAUL 

Descriptions  and  studies  of  nine  of  the  cities  asaooiated  with  the  work  and  epistles  of  St. 
Paul.    $1.10.  net.    Postpaid,  $1.19. 

POETRY 

EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR'S  SONGS  OF  AMERICA 

Miss  Proctor*8  verse  contains  much  true  poetry  and  patriotism.  $1.2S,  net.  Postpaid,  $1.84. 


An  illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  with  full  announcements  of  these 

and  many  other  attractive  books  will  be  mailed 

free,  on  request,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  ^  NEW   YORK 


/>/MM  mentioH  tk§  Rtoim  «/  Am/mva  •*# »  mriHi»g  to  mtlMrtlMorM 


Order  now  &nd  avoid  a.  poasible  disappointment  during  the  rush  of  hoUday  buelneaa 

The  Editor-ia-Chier,  rf^UT  of  all  the  flood  of  books  and  sets  of  books  that  proceed  from 

^^  the  presses  in  baffling  multitude,  once  in  a  while  there  comei  ■ 
work  that  the  world  has  been  waiting  for,  that  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
people's  intellectual  needs,  so  much  better  than  previous  e9brt>  in  the 
same  lietd,  and  so  available  for  every  thinking  man  and  woman,  that  It 
claims  a  place  at  once  as  a  popular  classic.  Such  is  the  Matter{»ecei  of 
Poetry,  just  published  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Hcniy  van  Dyke  m 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Libraries  Searched  for  You 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  his  staff  have  searched  thousands  of  volumes,^ 
in  fact,  the  whole  field  of  American  and  English  poetry, — to  find  juat 
'  those  particular  poems  that  you  want  and   that  every  household  ought  to 

have  at  hand  just  where  father,  mother,  or  children  can  easily  get  at 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  master  artists  without  wadtng 
through  great  libraries  of  books  to  pick  them  out. 

These  volumes  are  more  perfect  in  mechanical  detail  than  any  we 
have  ever  offered  our  readers.     The  typesetting  has  been  done  by  De 
Vinne,  and  pressworit,  binding,  and  exquisite  photogravure  illustrationa 
are  worthy  of  the  contents.     The  books  have  twenty-eight  per  cent.    - 
HBNSY  VAN  DVK£.  more  pages  in  them  than  any  other  set  in  the  Little  MaBterjaece  acriea. 


A  Few  Golden  Opinions  of  the  Van  Dyke  Library  of  Poetry 

long  poem.         "  Dr.  Va 


"Thnra  nre  many  of  us  who  hee 
but  who  fliKi  blltll  ntHt  lUld  InnidrKiiiin  iroiu  luh  unuier 

ntt«ruuu«B  III  llie  Kreat  poctH.  and  yet  who  huve  never 
luut  Ihu  opiiortunlU'  <ir  th«  Iclsuru  tii  rull  froiu  the 
worlil'H  lileratnro  the  brluter  poFniii  bvnt  worthy  to  be 
cheriahed  as  friuuda  or  uvpii  studied  an  tlip  uttuninceB  oC 
the  iNiet  pn>phrlH.  ToisuctUtlilHiKrIiimlll  Nerve  a  unuful 
purpciBe,  anil  many,  I  Iii>]h.>.  will  Jiihimuln  thaiikliiK  you 
for  itlvliitf  the  aerli-a  tii  lliu  worlil." 

LYMAN  ABBOTT,  ■'  The  Outlaok." 


THOMAS  P.  HOLQATE.  Nortbwcitera  Unlverilty. 


Little  Mut«rt)lecea  of  Poeby'ta  a 
cet  thlngfi.  and  It  haa  been  a  d«U|bt 
.,    TlieHelactlonseemstometohBYe 


poemu  lian  beeoTtf 

Ilo  v«^y  -,— - 
.It  poetry  and 


<t  In  H,  pt^uttarly  fellcltoni  way.    I  do 
lutltul  little  ae'  -'  ' — "- '-"  '- 


aet  ot  booka  Oaa  fall  to 
2k  to  a  fresh  •nJoymeDt 
□thsTB  rlcbea  that  titer 


<ii  puviry.  niHi  HI  ufK^ii  lu  jimny  ot-.^.s,  .,^.~^  , — ,  - 
have  not  before  dlBcuvared  In  tlili  Held  of  Utaratnra.' 
KENItY  CHURCHILL  KINQ, 


Ib  one  of  the  best  EuRllsh  anthologtea  In 

»-iouB  collecllon  of  EnullBh  Mid  Amaritwn  DoatiT 

[inililetv.  Bu  well  elausiled,  and  to  aervlceaDle  tat 


W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  Pna.  E 


A  Few  Golden  Opinions  of  the  V&a  Dyke  Libntry  of  Poetry 


"I  h&ve  tried  Dr.Vkn  Dyke's  'Little  Huterplecoi  of  Pob- 
try'inaglrl  ot  Btteen,  sn  eiperlenced  matrDn.Knd  an 
dill  man ;  and  Bill  three  fonnd  It  a  dellghttnl  collectloD. 
I  Infer  tbnt  It  la  golDg  to  be  a  very  aervlceable  nnthol- 
ogfi  nnd  I  am  sure  that  tbe  wide  sale  of  Boch  a  collectlDn 
Is  an  encouraffl'iE  slsn.  It  IB  a  real  pleasure  vo  have  the 
little  Tolomes  always  at  hand." 

CHARLES  W.  EUOT,  nuvard  UnlvcnltT. 

**  Permit  me  to  thank  yon  (or  the  *  Little  Haatarplecee 


and  tha  i 

of  EdkIYsL 


**  I  know  of  DO  more  complete  and  delightful  aeleatlon 
ot  the  beet  In  poetry  than  thatwhlt^h  yon  offer  thepublio 
In  tfaoee  obartUDS  volumee '  Maalerplecea  of  Poetry.' " 
MINNIB  MADOeIt^  PISKB. 


"The  eieCDtlon  reveals  both  tbi 
wlilch  we  have  a  rlBht  to  expect  from  snch  an  edilor 
What  1  eapecially  liked  whh  the  tr^atmen'     '  "      "  ' 
literature  as   a   whole,   both   the  ftricisb 
and  the  younger  American  branoh,  each  Id  IU  proper 
proporUoD." 

BRAIWDER  MATTHEW  A. 

Columbia  Colksc. 

"ThiBis  altogether  the  ttest  collection  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  makee  a  most  attraotlve  work  for  home  or  library. 
In  eztendinE  the  clrcnlatton  of  this  work,  I  feel  that  yon 
are  renderlns  a  publlo  service  and  benefltlng  every 
home  in  which  it  la  placed." 

J.  H.  KIRKLAND. 
Chancellor  VanderMlt  Unlvenlty. 

"The  work  is  a  Bklllfnl  condensation  of  many  volames 
and  has  a  valne  ot  ICa  own.  A  library  one  can  pnt  into 
one's  diesfreoit  cane,  and  Is  a  Kood  thiag  to  have." 

THOriAS  BAILBV  ALORICH. 


in  these  500 


The  Flower  of  the  English  Language  ii 
Masterpieces  of  Verse 

The  poems  ftnge  from  Engliih  ballads 
of  unknown  date  down  to  Bret  Harte  and 
Stevenson. 

Of  all  the  libraries  of  poetry  that  have 
been  published,  we  predict  [hat  this  will 
take  first  place  because  of  its  compact, 
beaudfiil  form,  its  new  clasuficadon,  and, 
chief  of  all,  because  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
labor  of  love  in  giving  the  selection  the  best 
thought  available  &om  the  poet,  cridc,  and 
■cholar  best  filled  to  select  the  poetical  mas- 
terpieces of  the  English  language.  This 
set  will  be  an  ornament  and  a  resource  for 
every  one  who  reads  English  and  who  has 
any  wish  for  an  easy  acquaintance  with  the 
inspired  moods  of  the  great  ardsts  in  English  litj 

A  Treasure  for  Everyone 

Americans,  who  do  not  have  time  as  a  rule  to  read  poetry,  will  find  the  Masterpieces  a 
send  in  enabling  them  lo  get  in  the  easiest  feasible  way  some  glimpse  and  knowledge  of  the  n 
perfect  poems  of  our  language,  knowledge  that  would  otherwise  escape  them  in  their  busy  life. 

Send  only  ;o  cents  in  stamps.     A  set  of  the  books  will  be  shipped  for 
your  approval  at  once,  and  your  subscripdon  for  the  Review  of  Re- 
views will  be  entered.     If  you  like  the  set  after  e 
make  further  payments  of  ;o  cents  a  month  for  1 1  months  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  two  years  (regular  price  ^6.00)  and  the  full  set  of 
six  volumes.     Or  {6  pays  in  full  for  the  two  years'  subscription  and 

the  books.     If  you  do  not  like  this  new  library,      ^^i^     you  may  r 
id  no  obligadon  will  be  incurred. 


The  Offer 


The  Review  61  Revkwi    Aiveiiiiiiig  Sectioo 


n?i$$tonarp  mon 


SHOULD  your  subscription  reach  us  within  two 
weeks  after  you  receive  this  offer,  we  will  give  you 
GRATIS  a  leather-bound  silk-lined  book,  the 
regular  price  of  which  is  Two  Dollars. 
This  is  the  ofifer :  Remit  us  Two  Dollars  and  we  will 
send  The  PhUlstine  Magazine  for  a  year,  Uttic 
Journeys  for  1906,  beginning  with  January  number, 
also  one  Rovcroft  Book — all  for  Two  Dollars,  if  you 
send  your  subscription  in  at  once. 


By    lUJiKKT    I  luBHARI) 

1906 

will  be  to  the 
Homes  of  Great 
Lovers.  C  Sub- 
jects as    follows: 


Josiah  and  Sarah  Wedgn^rood 

William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 

Dante  and  Beatrice 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mrs.  Taylor 

Petrarch  and  Laura 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddall 

Balzac  and  Madame  Hanska 

Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon 

Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Helene  von  Donniges 

Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  Osboume 


Tie^alar  Tiafe^:  The  ThilUtine^  one  year^^UOO;  Little 
Journey^^  one  year^  ^3.00  ;  one  ^oycrqft  ^ooK,  ^^.OO. 
Totals  ^6.00.  Very  Special:  Ttvo  T>ottar^  for  all  if 
you  ^end  your  Subscription  in  to  us  soon. 


THE  PHILISTINE,  East  Aurora,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars,  and  I  request  you  to  send  me  The  PhUisUne 
Mag:Azine  for  one  year,  and  Little  Journeys  for  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six,  also 
the  (;ratis  two-dollar  Roycroft  book,  all  as  per  your  special  offer. 


Date 
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The  Home  Library  of  Law 

By  ALBERT  S.  BOLLES,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


Complete   io   Scope 
Ample  io  Detail 

Accurate  ioStatemeot 
Popular  io  Style 

A  BRAKD  REW  AITD  AUTHORITATITB 
TREATISE  on  LAW  IK  nS  BEARIHG  OH 
THE   ETERT-DAT   ACTIVITIES  UF  LIFE 

**SIi  pocket  *iildaiM  m  fall  of  practical  thlop  wbfcb  cverf 

tnia  ihoHld  koow  Ibat  no  clllua  wsnld  wtlllnil]'  be 

wllboal  tbe  werlc  It  be  knew  of  It" 


THE  six  volnmes  that  comprise 
this  Kt  are  adapled  in  every 
way,  in  siie,  style,  and  ar- 
langement,  to  make  their  perusal 
inviting.  conveDient  and  agreeabli 

They  may  be  slipped  into  tt 
pocket  for  reading  at  odd  limes,  c 
boat,  train  or  street  car,  and  thus 
occupy  moments  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  that  at  any  lime  in 
the  stress  of  business  affairs  may  be 
put  to  good  service  either  as  a 
weapon  or  a  defense. 

They  are  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  lawyer.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  make  bis  services  all  the 
more  valuable  when  necessary,  be- 
cause legal  advice  will  be  more  in- 
telligible to  one  who  has  already  ac- 
quired some  general  familiarity  with 
the  subject.  But  it  is  designed  to 
dispense  with  constant  application 
for  legal  advice  on  perplexing 
trifles.  The  lawyer,  moreover,  can- 
not always  be  at  hand  to  prompt  at 
critical  mamenls.  and  the  business 
man  who  has  a  fund  of  legal  knowl- 
edge available  for  emergency  is 
ideally  equipped. 


DO/BlHWr  P/iGE'CD  AEW  YC«IC 


THIS  is  a 
of  imme 


a  work  which  cannot  fail 
popularity.  Its  sub- 
ject vitally  concerns  all  classes 
of  business  men.  and  we  are  confident 
of  a  wide  and  permanent  sale  once  it 
becomes  generally  known. 

Early  purchasers,  we  know,  will  be  a 
leading  factor  in  making  its  merits 
known,  and  wc  are  therefore  giving  an 
advantage  to  those  from  whom  we 
anticipate  such  incidental  assistance. 
The  regular  price  of  the  six  volumes 
in  buckram  binding  is  $9  00  ii?t 
(70  cts.  additional  " 


Hta»*  miBtloK  U>  Snlia  ef  Rtei 


Tilt  K/tvlcw  of  Rcvltws — AdvcrtUDSf  Sccthwi 


DAINTY  AND 
CHARMING 


%  B*  CtppitlCOtt 

Contpanp 


Books 


HANDSOME  AITD 
ARTISTIC 


AN  ORCHARD  PRINCESS 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOVR 

This  new  love-story  of  Mr.  Barlx)ur's  has  all 
the  charm,  clevemeHS,  and  oriKinality  that  made 
"Kitty  of  the  Roses"  so  successful. 

"It  la  lmpofl»ibIe  to  deficribe  In  commonplace 
profw  the  charmn  of  the  lovely  heroine  this  pleas- 
ant autlior  delights  in  creAtin^.—Augtuta  Herald. 

Illustrated  in  color,  with  page  designs  in  tint, 
by  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG.  Bound 
in  cloth,  with  portrait  cover,  in  ornamental 
br>x,  $3.00. 


IN  CONST  A  NT  DEMAND 

KITTY  OF  THE  ROSES 

By  R.ALFH  HENRY  BARBOVR 

Tllustrateil  in  color,  tint  decorations  on  every 
paK().  IV)und  in  cloth,  with  portrait  cover,  in 
oruanieiitAl  1k)x,  $2.00. 


MISS  CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
OF  TOKYO 

By  JOHN  LUTHER.  LONG 

An  especially  beautiful  edition  of  this  pop- 
ular novel  of  a  popular  writer  and  co-anthor 
of  the  famous  Japanese  play,  '*The  Darling  of 
theGrods." 

On  each  page  of  the  book,  from  cover  to  cover, 
are  Japanese  pictures  printed  in  the  tints  of  old 
Japan.  Nine  full -page  illustrations  in  colors  and 
tints,  lining  papers  of  cherry  bloflsomsi,  a  cover  of 
especially  characteristic  desicpn,  and  an  omamental 
box  with  cover  printed  in  colors,  complete  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  holiday  booka 
of  the  year. 

Illustrated.    Omamental  cloth,  $3.80. 


JUST  VVnUSUEJ) 

The  Wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State 

A  thoroughly  gfMxl  love-story. 

By  ELLA  NIDDLETON 
TYBOUT 

Mystery,  Intrigue,  Love. 

Illustrat^id.        13mo.        Cloth. 
$1.50. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

SADDLE  AND  SONG 

A  collection  of  the  best  verse 
about  the  horse,  by  not«d  writers 
in  the  English  language,  bes  des 
many  poemH  wnich  should  be  Just 
as  woU  known.  An  appropriate 
present  for  any  one  who  naa  a 
fondness  for  horses  or  for  good 
IKJctry. 

Illustrated.    12mo.    Cloth. 
$1.50  net. 

Postage  13  cents  extra. 


Facts  and  Fancies 
For  the  Curious 

From  the  Harvest -Fields  of 
Literature. 

By  C.  C.  BONBAUGIL 
A.N.*  NiD« 

It  is  a  handy  book  for  the  shady 
nook  in  summer,  or  the  coeey  flre> 
side  in  winter ;  for  the  traveller 
in  a  i>arlor-car,  or  on  an  ocean 
steamer. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $8.00  net 

Postage  extra. 


FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  SERIES 

VOLUME  L 

MONTAIGNE 

By   EDWARD   DOWDEN 

**  Professor  Dowden  has  given  the  new  series  a  most  auspicious  introduction ;  he  has  also  laid  the 
lover  of  Kood  lit4»rftture  under  a  considerable  obligation." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

'*  What  makes  this  volume  specially  pleasing  is  that  it  shows  the  desire  to  appreciate,  with  the 
grivreful  holp  of  a  winning  style,  the  essentially  French  writer,  who,  nevertheless,  finds  a  literary 
iioino  in  all  countries." — The  Nation. 

Containing  a  frontispiece  iiortrait^,  and  an  adequate  index.    12mo.    Cloth.   $1.50  net.    Postpaid,  11.00. 

Send  for  beautiful  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue,  in  three  colore 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,   PHILADELPHIA 
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Just  Published 

AFTER    FOUR    YEARS'    WORK 

the  publishers  of  Ltp^incott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  for  the  past  fifty  years 
the  standard  dicdonary  of  universal  geography,  announce  the  early  publicadon  of 
an  entirely  new  book,  rewritten  and  reset  from  cover  to  cover.  Only  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  the  old  book  has  been  retained,  together  with  the  system  of 
pronunciation  introduced  by  that  high  authority,  *Dr.  Joseph  Thomas. 


THERE  ARE  UPWARDS  OF 


27,000  ADDITIONAL  TITLES  in  the 

LIPPINCOTT'S 
GAZETTEER 


NEW 


It  is  a  detailed  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  world  in  the  20th  Century,  with 
statistics  of  population,  productions,  mining,  manufacture,  physical  geography, 
explorations,  and  general  history  accurately  up  to  date.  The  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations of  the  editors,  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  Yale  University,  and  Louis  Heilprin, 
the  experienced  lexicographer,  and  their  corps  of  expert ,  assistants,  assure  the 
highest  standard  of  accuracy.  It  is  the  business  man's  geographical  reference 
book  of  the  globe  ;  it  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  library  of  every  newspaper 
editor,  and  merits  a  position  in  every  school  and  home  library.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

<' A  volume  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  information  which  it  contains,  based 
upon  official  data  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. ' ' 

— The  Boston  Herald. 

'*  Every  American  who  has  occasion  to  use  that  necessary  book  of 

reference,   the  gazetteer,  whether    to   find    out   the  position  of  a  y^  jS< 

place,  or  statistics,  or  the  pronunciation  of  a  name,  knows  of  ^r  Civ 

but  one  book  of  the  sort,  and  that  is  '  Lippmcott's.'  "  ^/s^^ 

—  The  Sun,  New  Tork.  ^ ^ 


:^y 


«v 


For     LI  BRA  RY 

HOME 
OFFICE 


^. 


Jye-^"^     ■■■'    ■■■ 

/^^yy  ■■■  •••■■  •••■ 

^-  1^*  ^»^    ^/    c^-*   / 
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James  N*  Ludlow 

Sir 
Raovl 


orman  I/vncan 


Author  qf 
1>JR^07tAHr 


•« 


A^uthor  of 


SECOND 
EDITION 


A  Story  of  the  Theft  of  an  Empire 

A  book  one  reads  twice.  You  rush 
with  Raoul  through  his  adventures, 
and  when  he  is  safe  home  in  his 
Schwartzwald  Castle  with  his  Lady 
Rende,  you  are  haunted  with  a 
vague  memory  of 
stores  of  fascina- 
ting information 
about  our  crusad- 
ing  forefathers' 
ways  of  life.  So 
you  read  it  twice. 

niastmtcd.    Clotli, 
$1.50 


The 
Mother 


A  Novelette  of  New  York  Life 

''  Here  is  a  new  thing,  an  original, 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work — a  frag- 
ment right  out  of  the  book  of  life; 
the  realism  of  Dickens  himself  in 
a  new  world.   It  goes  to  the  heart. " 

— Book  News. 


Fleming     H 
Revell    Company 

Robert  Ee 
Knowles 


A  ffetMf  Writer 


Makers  of 
En^lishFiction 

'^  Mr.  Dawson  possesses  a  mem- 
ory as  retentive  as  Macaulay's. 
He  is  a  literary  man  of  impres- 
sionable mind  and  acute  judg- 
ment. Informing  and  delight- 
ful. This  is  the  work  of  a  real 
critic  and  a  master  of  style  ; 
high  praise,  but  deserved,  we 
believe." — N,  Y,  Evening  Sun, 

$1.50  net 

W.  J.  DAWSON 


"•The  Mother' 
Is  certainly  well 
worth  reading." 
— N,  Y,  Evening 
Post.       $I.2S. 

SECX)ND 
EDITION 


New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto,   London 


My  Mamie  ^  we" 


.*• 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


CVTHBERT'S 


*'  Ralph  Connor  did  a  good  thing 
for  his  publishers  when  he  intro- 
duced Robert  £.  Knowles  to  them 
with  the  manuscript  of  ST.CUTH- 
BERT'S  under  his  arm.  For  the 
book,  which  has  been  out  only 
three  weeks,  is  now  in  the  third 
edition." — New  York  Sun. 

Glotlt,  $]«50 


The  Wisdom 
?Se  Simple 

The  author  of  **  My  Mamie  Rose  " 
writes  about  life  in  a  downtown 
New  York  ward  with  an  under- 
standing and  sympathy  that  no 
outsider  could  imitate.  It  is  his 
native  soil.  Reared  in  the  rough 
nursery  of  the  tenement  alley*  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  his  tales 
have  inimitable  power. 

Cloth,  $1.50 
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Sea  Power  in  Its  Relatiens  fe  the  War  ef  1812 

By  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN 

In  this  Important  con tribntion  to  American  history.  Captain  Mahan  conclndesthe  Beriesof  **TheIiifliMfnea 
of  Sea  Power  Upon  History'*  as  originally  projected.  With  illustrations  by  famous  artiBts,  portndti, 
maps,  etc.    2  vols.    8vo,  in  box,  17.00  net.    Carriage  charges  additionaL 


THE  FLORENCE  OF  LANDOR 

By  LILIAN  WHITING 

The  beautiful "  flower  town  "of  the  days  of  Landor 
and  his  associates  is  here  charmingly  depicted.  With 
15  full-page  illustrations.  8vo,  in  box,  $Z.50  net.  Post- 
paid, $3.71. 


TWO  IN  ITALY 

By  MAUD  HOWE 

Another  delightful  book  of  Italian  aketeh«s  and 
studies  by  the  author  of  ''  Roma  Beata/*  lastjraar^ 
great  holiday  success.  Illustrated  by  John  Elliott. 
Crown  8vo,  in  box,  $2.00  net.    Postpaid,  IBU.7. 


In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  of  Oalifomia 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 

The  first  comprehensive  historical  and  pictorial  account  of  the  Franciscan  Missions,  ¥rith  important  chap- 
ters on  the  architecture  and  interior  furnishings  of  the  Missions.  With  nearly  160  illustrations  and  idiotographa. 
Bvo,  in  box,  $3.00  net.    Postpaid,  $3.26. 


The  hest  vcrvifm  of  [the  favor- 
ite fairy  tales  is 

THE  OAK  TREE 
FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited  by  Clipton  Johnson, 
nnd  profusely  illustrated  by 
WiT^LARD  BoNTE.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.75. 


The  Ballingtons 

By   FRANCES   SQUIRE 

"A  novel  of  striking  originality  and 
power,  and  of  intense  human  interest. 
A  wonderfully  true  presentment  of  mar- 
riage under  certain  conditions."— JVirto 
Yiyrh  Times.  445  pages.    $1.60. 


A   IxxiH  of  vttol  MaCorfool 
interest. 

THE  BROTHERS' 


By  JOHN  O.  RKED 

A  survey  of  the  slavery  giies* 
tion.  and  other  oanset  of  tlia 
Civil  War.  Crown  8vo,  CMA 
net.   Postpaid,  I8.17, 


The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary 


By  ANNE  WARNER,  Author  of  "Susan  Clegg 


t« 


Aunt  Mary  is  a  caplt^al  creation,  and  the  account  of  her  adventures  In  New  York  Is  brimful  of  humor*   A 
merry  love-story  runs  through  the  book.    Illustrated.    12mo,  |i.50. 


THE  DIVININB  ROD 

A  realistic  romance  of  the  oil  regions,  by  Francis 
N.Thorpe.   $1.50. 

LYNETTE  AND  THE  C0N6RESSMAN 

A  bright  and  engaging  love-story,  by  Mart  Far- 
ley Sanbukn.    12mo,  $1.50. 

THE  WOOD  CARVER  OF  LYMPUS 

Ninth  Impression  of  M.  E.  WalIjER's  strong,  help- 
ful story.    11.60. 


SIDNEY :  HER  SUMMER  01  lU 
ST.  LAWRENCE 

A  story  for  gfrls.  by  Anna  Chapiit  Rat,  author 

of  the  popular  "  Toddy  Books.'*    IJSmo,  IIJBO,^ 

BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS  MQ 

Stories  of  the  Childhood  of  Poets,  Artists, 
Musicians,  by  Harriet  Pearl  Skimnsb.   HJB. 

WITH  SPURS  OF  BOLD 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Their  Deeds,  by 
N.  Greene  and  Dolly  W.  Kibk.   $iM» 


The  Breath  of  the  Gods 

By  SIDNEY  McCALL,  Author  of  ''Truth  Dexter 


(» 


'*One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  vcar.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  brilliant  romances  ever  written 
about  JapHi).    I^ittle  Yuki  herself  is  a  mastorpieco."— Douglas  Sladen,  in  27ie  Qiieen,  London.   481 

ll^mo,  CMoth,81.r)(). 


"T"  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mats.  ^iTcX. 
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WiUiam  AUen  White 

tells  in  December  McClure's  what  Folk  has  done  for  Missouri.  Folk  is 
the  leaven  that  is  awakening  a  commonwealth,  but  "  McClure's  is  thjC 
leaven  that  is  quickening  a  nation."  Folk,  La  Follette  and  Jerome  are 
the  logical  results  of  Steffens'  Shame  of  Cities,  and  Tarbell's  Standard 
Oil.    Ten  cents  is  little  for  one  number.    $1.00  is  less  for  twelve  nimibers. 

a  a  UcCLURE  COMPANY 

44  East  Twentr^Ibird  SOeet 

New  York 
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STOKES'    XMAS     BOOKS 


Thm     BASSES 


Fresh-water    and 
Marine 

By  Witllam  C.  Harris,  and  Others.  Edited  by  Lons 
RiiKADf  with  an  introduction  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  and 
with  numerous  illustrations  in  colors  and  blaclc-and-white 
by  Louis  Rhkad. 

A  companion  Toluiue  to  "  TAe  Brook  Trout,'*  published  by  the  SArae 
authors  boine  years  ajfo,  but  more  prutusely  illustrated  aud  with  a  bind- 
ing of  unusual  oriKiuality.  Am  exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  important 
(isn— its  habits,  its  value,  its  geography,  the  methods  of  capture,  etc.— 
prepared  by  meo  recognized  in  the  world  of  spurt  as  authorities.  8vu, 
clotn,  $3.50  net;  |>ostpaid,  $1.68. 

The  CHILDHOOD  off  JESUS  CHRIST 

By  Henry  Van  Dylce 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  sympathetic  study  of  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  pictures  of  the  old  ma.%ters  in  a  handsome  gift  edition,  as  well  as 
in  the  convenient  and  attractive  "Masterpiece"  style.  Cloth.  i6mo, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  $1.00.  Masterpiece  Series,  75  cts.,  60  cts., 
Su  cts.,  and  25  cts. 


WOMAN   PAINTERS  oftho  WORLD 

From  the  time  of  Caterina  Vigri  (1413-1463)  to  Rosa  Bon- 
HKUR  and  the  present  day.  Edited  by  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow.  With  6  photof^r'avures,  7  color  plates,  and  more 
than  200  half-tone  engravings.  Large  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  $3.50  net ;  postpaid,  $4.00. 


The  MEMORIES  of  ROSE  EYTINGE 

This  is  the  first  tittte  that  an  itnportani  autobiographical 
ivork  has  been  offered  at  so  io':v  a  price.  Rose  Eytingc  has 
'  acted  with  most  of  the  well-known  personages  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  and  known  many  famous  people  of  an  earlier 
day.  Cloth,  lamo,  80  cts.  net;  postpaid,  92  cts.  Illustrated, 
cloth,  i2mo,  $i.j(j  net ;  postpaid,  I1.32. 

The  JOY  off  LIFE 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French 

A  delightful  }>lca  for  cheerfulness  in  daily  life  as  a  means 
toward  right  living.  Attention  is  called  to  the  attractive  price 
at  which  the  book  is  offered.  Clotli,  z6mo,  80  cts.  net; 
postpaid,  90  cts. 

CHILDHOOD 

By  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  BIrney 

A  thoroughly  i)ractical  book  on  the  training  of  children  by 
the  founder  anil  nonorary  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers.    Cloth,  i^nio,  $i.uo  net ;  postpaid,  $1.10. 


IDEALS  ffor  GIRLS 

By  Mrs.  Frank  ILearned  (Priscilla  Wakefield) 

Helpful  talks  to  girls  and  to  the  mothers  of  girls,  by  one 
who  knows  them  and  has  wcm  their  contidence.  Cloth,  z2mo, 
$1.00  net ;  postpaid,  $1.12. 


THE  SIEQE  OP  THE  SOUTH   POLE.     By  H.  R.  Mill. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  half-tones,  colored   maps,  etc. 
Small  8vo,  cloth,  $i.'x)  net ;  postpaid,  $1.75. 


THE   ST.  LAWRENCE: 


Its  Basin 

Dawson,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.C. 


and  Border  Lands. 

With  numerous  illus- 


By  S.  E 

trations  and  maps.     C'oth,  small  8vo,  $1.60  net;  postpaid, 

$1.75. 

KRAUSZ'S  PRACTICAL  AUTOMOBILE   DICTIONARY 

( English- French -German  ;  Krcnch-English-German  ;  Ger- 
man-Krenrh-English).  Containing  more  than  i2,acm  terms. 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net ;  postpaid,  fi.ia  Leather,  with  flap, 
$2.<x)  net;  postpaid,  $2.za 


OLD  PEWTER,  Brass,  Copper,  and 
Sheffield  Plate 

By  N.  Hudson  Hoore.     With  more  than  Z05  HlustrationflL 

This  Iwok  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  and  b  illustrated  ia 
the  same  elaborate  manner  as  the  books  "Old  China"  "Oid  Fttvuiturm^ 
etc.,  by  the  same  author.  Priceless  collections  have  been  drawn  upoa 
for  the  illustratiTe  material,  and  all  the  marks  aud  other  means  oH  id«a> 
tificatiou  are  considered.     Cluth,  8to,  $3.00  net;  postpaid,  $3.18. 

HOME    FURNISHING:       Practical 

and  Artistic 

By  Alice  M.  Kelloffff.  With  55  illustrations  from  photof^raphs. 

This  l>ook  is  what  its  title  {wplies,  a  practical  guide  to  fimishlng^  the 
homo  hastrd  upon  practical  experience.  Cloth,  lamo,  ^s.50  netf 
postpaid,  $1.65. 


SERVING  and  WAITINQ 

By  Eleanor  Marchant.    With  46  illustrations  from  photo* 
graphs. 

An  answer  to  the  many  perplexini;  <)uestions  that  rise  to  vex  tlw 
younsf  hostess,  and  many  of  wider  experience.  Qoth,  lamok  $i.aoBet| 
postpaid,  $1.35. 


Chats  on  OLD  FURNITURE 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Collectors.  By  Arthnr  Haydan* 
author  of  ''"Chats  on  English  Ckina^^  etc.-  Fully  illiistnUed. 
Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00  net ;  postpaid,  $2.18. 


The  FERN  ALLIES  of  NORTH 
AMERICA;    NORTH  of  MEXICO 

By  Wlllard  Nelson  Clute,  author  of  ''  Our  Fern*  £m  Their 
HauntSy^  etc.  With  8  colored  plates  and  nearly  aoo  line 
and  half-tone  illustrations  and  diagrams,  by  Ida  Martin 
Clute,    Large  xamo,  cloth,  |a.oo  net ;  postpaid,  |a.Z7. 


A  SEI^VANT  of  Hm  PUBLIC 


By    Anthony    Hope,    author  of    "Quismnte,' 
PrisoHtr  0/  Zendtt"  etc.    Cluth,  ismo,  9i.So- 


'PArmi^"    "TTW 


The  HEART  of  LADY  ANNE 

By  Airnes  and  Efperton  Castle,  authors  of  "  JP#j«  «^/Jk«  iVerM," 

^*The  Bath  Comedy,"  "The  Pride  of  Jtnnico"  etc.  Illustrated  la     ' 
Cloth,  ismo,  $1.50;  white  cloth,  gilt  edi;es.  boxed,  $0.50. 


The  BLACK  SPANIEL 

By  Robert  Hichens,    author    of    "The    Garden   Of  Altmhi 
Woman  with  the  Fan"  "Feiix"  etc.     zamo,  doth,  %i.$^ 


••    M 


Tho  SPECULATIONS  el 
JOHN  STEELE 

By  Robert  Barr,  author  of  "The  Vietats:*  "^TtUm^  elcy 

trated.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


AMERICAN  WIVES  mMi  OTHERS 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of ''nvwAfM  As  m 

thoughts  0/  an  Idle   Feiiow,"  etc.    With  illustnllOBi 
M  CM  ANUS.    (New  edition.)    Cloth,  mno,  $1.50. 


by  Gbobgb 
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^rm  VmAs  for  (Sljiliimi 

JAPANESE   CHILD 
LIFE 

With  »  fuD-HKe  Dluatntioiu  In  colon 
bf  Alice  Hah,  accompuilsd  by  ip- 


SIR  TOADY  CRUSOE 

Bt  S.   R.    Crackett.      PioTuselT  llluitimted   bv  Gouwh 

BSOWH. 


CHILDREN  of  OTHER  DAYS 

By  N.  HaiUoa  rioor*.     With  jS  rall-p^e  caKnTlogi  Iz 


OLD  FASHIONED  TALES 

Selected  bjr  B.  V.  Loca*.     FroDtliplece  Is  colon,  ud  mu 


THROUGH  tha  LOOKING 

GLASS 

AUCE'S    ADVENTURES  In 

WONDERLAND 

B]r  Lawk  C«T«>I.  ■  vol*.  Eich  ralume  contaliu  all  Ihs 
arislul  UluBtntlom  and  ii  new  llluBtntlona  In  colon  by 
Haiia  Kuk.    Each,  Elalb,  Bto,  |i.5aj  ths  two  la  %  box, 

TIGE :  HIS  STORY 

«.    Withniiuiy  Hlmti 


Bt;5TeR    BROWN'S    PRANKS.      By  R.  F.   Ovtcault, 

Oblong  4I0,  bo«id«,  fully  '"■——-■  -  >.^-v.  ~. ■—. 


id  in  bright  colon,  with 


POXV    GRANDPA'S    SURPRISES.    By  "Bvhhv"  (Car 
"  =- — '      Oblong  410,  bouds,  fully  illmtiawd  ii 

LITTLB    5AMMY    SNBEZS. 


JOGGING  ROUND 
Uia  WORLD 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


STOKES'  CHILDREN'S 
ANNUAL 

Wllb  zfi  full-page  Uliutntloos  la  colon,  and  many  In  black- 

Tho  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING 
SERIES 

CON,    THB    WIZARD.     By  John   H.  JaoiTT,  author  of 

"TJki  B<inny  Sltrm,"  etc 
THB  DENIM   BLePtlAI>rT.     By  Emilv   CAimii  Wiqitt. 
Profusely  lllustn.ted  la  colors.     Tail  iiSmo,  bcwid*.  csven 
Id  C0I0T3,  each  50  cents. 

Tha  HOUSE  that  GLUE  BUILT 

By  Clara  Andrewa  Wllllama.     With  ij  full  pages  In  colon 

TliU  papular  lerlet  of  "viit  nt>"  vvp^vrvA  orifluLty  !■  Iba  tfrm 
Y^k  HtrmU,  And  !■  now  KpHikled  4niu  new  plain  ou  ]ieft*r  pApor-    Ii 


PAT  and  the  SPIDER 

By  HUen   Bannarnai 


«r  Many  books  and    our  large  list  of   A 
II  and  Plcturea  ue  omitted  from  thes 
We  biTC  four  Handsome  llluatnled  Descrmiivc  i.ibh 
of  our  NEW  BOOKS, etc., (or  the  HOLIDAY  SEASON. 
Check  the  one  you  wish  to  receive  aad  mill  ui  this  blank. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

S-7  EaM  lAth  Stradt,  Maw  Yorii 


... Pictures  and  Art  Calendars. 
...Books  of  iDterest  to  Women.  Including  old  fur- 
niture, old  china,  lugs,  etc. 

:d  Descriptive  ADaouncemeot  of  New 


II  U«  Ktwlim  af  Kt^nu  «kM  mrttl»t  to  ait*ril»m 
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THE  HAVING 

Eaeh  Is  a  modem,  careftill;  pFeparad,  and  expert  treatment  of  Its 
talnment  In  many.  Every  book  la  the  series  is  readable.  Some  will 
afford  to  be  wltliout  them.  They  avera^  200  pa^es,  are*of  a  handy 
somelr  bound  in  green  eloth,  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match 

each jfo  cents 


CUBIUUb  raCiS  [„  »  laj-j  and  why  do  you 
By  CurroHD  UoiTARri  offer  the  right  band  and  not 
the  left  7  la  there  a  flood  reason  tar  the  battoae  on 
the  sleaveot  your  coat  r  la  It  trae  that  It  takes  nine 
taUora  to  make  a  man,  acd  If  so.  why,  torsooth? 
These  and  scores  ot  equally  Intereetlng  ones  t  Ions  find 
aoBwera  here.  Open  It  at  any  page  and  yon  will  see 
something  yon  harewanted  to  know  all  yonr  life. 
nn  ATjirriT  rtrtV  Doyoaknow  that  every  time 
OKAPHOLOOY  .on  writeflve  or  aU  lines  you 
Howard  lornlah  a  complete  record  ot 
trf  Anyone  who  undentanilsBrapholoKy 

by  simply  eiamlnlog  yonr  handwriting  Just 

what  kind  at  person  you  are.    Thie  book  will  enable 
yoa  to  heoome  a  master  ot  this  most  fasclnatlDE  art. 


ByCui 
yoQr  oharacterf 
t«ll  b)     ■ 


By  F.  J.  W*HW1CK 


.nfferlDgpre- 
1  ot  this  work, 
is  well  as  In  the 


NTTDCTun  No  household  Iseiemptrroi 

aV;  ™,.T,^.  BlcknBM.andltBBner«lly»i 
S.VmoiNiiLiTiB  pa,™  when  BO  pTOTiSlon  hi._ 
n  made  tor  It.  Not  erory  one  Mn  have  a  protes- 
--' e.butnooneneed  b      '"" "   "  ""'       '     ""' 


wlthoDt  this  valuable 

„  , are  siren  tot  the  care 

only  In  the  almple,  bat  also  In  the 


work.   The  fuUest  particulars  are  k1i 
"  ■■      —  '     -|ly  In  the  simple. 

Its  of  lite. 


fi-ame  .  Contains  concise  and  oom- 

„^    ^ViT^^^i,^,  plete  information  on  such 

What  Every  Citizen  Eopics  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
Should  Know  trtne,  Behring  Sea  Contro- 
„  "                ,  vorsy,   Blxiradltlon    Trea^ 
By  G«OHQ«  LiwiB        lies,  and  fully  explains  tho 
meaning  at  Habeas  Corpus.  Civil  Service.  Australian 
Ballot,  and  hondnds  of  other  equally  interesting 
Bubjeola. 

nsuffiin  A  oomplete  Instructor,  be- 

UAnijlflU  ginning  with  the  first  posi- 

By  MiHocBiuTB  WILSON  li^^  S^d  leading  0^10 
the  square  and  roond  dances.  A  full  list  of  calls  for 
■qoare  dances,  the  etiquette  of  the  dances,  and  100 
flguree  tor  the  german.    Illiutrated. 

HYPNOTISM  SS;".™S™ 

By  Edward  U.ELD[UDacA.M.  tertalnment  than 
hypnotic  exhibitions,  and  every  one  would  like  to 
know  bow  h)  hypnotise.  By  following  the  simple  and 
concise  Instmctloas  In  this  complete  manual  any  one 
can.  with  a  tittle  practice,  readily  leam  how  to  eier- 
else  this  unique  and  strange  power. 

nruTCT  Twenty-third  edition.    "According 

wniai  to  Cavendish"  Is  now  almost  ao  fa- 

By  CaVBHDIHR  miliar  an  expresslonaa  "according 
to  Hoyle."  No  whist  player,  whether  a  novice  or  an 
expert,  can  afford  to  be  without  the  aid  and  support 
ot  Cavendish. 


HEALTH :  How  to  Get    ?J^*  *■„'''«  ^  "t 
and  Keep  It  mSfning'Lnd  h^^S 

By  Wai^XR  V.  WboDS.  M.D.  ^^nJ  wEen^ere'^[l 
an  open  drain  in  the  cellar?  Why  shield  the  baby 
from  dranghta  and  then  feed  him  on  Infected  milk? 
Do  yoa  know  the  things  that  make  for  Healthf- 
proper  eierclee,  reet,  bathing,  eating,  ventilation  — 
tliese  are  onlv  a  few  of  tiem.  This  book  tells  what 
Health  is,  and  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep  It. 

ASTROLOGY  11. ^"2^"''  ^  know  in  what 
By  M  M  MACOKXOOB  llSl^t^^^X^'tlelT. 
you  should  make,  whom  you  should  marry  the  kind 
Of  a  business  partner  to  choose,  yon  will  find  these 
and  manyothervltatquestloneBolVedln  tblsbookby 
the  science  of  astrology. 

LAW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  «<»'  i«Bal  dimcul- 
OUT  OF  IT  ri^"'^  th"° 'P"^ 

By  Paschal  H.  Coaains,  Esq.  points  of  law."TWe 
book  furnishes  to  the  busy  man  and  woman  In'torma- 
tlonon  Just  such  points  aa  are  likely  to  arise  In  every- 
day affairs,  and  thus  toreetaUs  mental  worry  and 
financial  lose. 

ELECTRICITY        *"  ,,',°'"^^?«  ""d  .">,<"■ 

RvaaniuiKl,  F-nwrs»  ''W'r™""blBnresentat  on 
By  u«i>BOK  U  FOWLBB  „,  jhe  Boh  ect  for  the  ama- 
teur or  BklUed  electrician.  If  yon  wish  to  install  an 
electric  door-bell,  conBtrucl  a  telephone,  wire  a  houne, 
or  underatand  the  workings  of  a  dynamo,  this  volume 
will  furnish  the^requlredln formation.    A  practical 

shall   we    do    to 


book  of  Inestimable  vi 

PARLOR  GAMES      I^J?* 

By  HXLSH  E.  HOLLI8TBB    ™BQdB  ? 
frequently  propounded.    This  oomplete  voii 
'■appUyaiiewers  this  puMllng  quest' 


collection  otall  klndaotgami 


PALMISTRY     ^uV°iub7eI,wTf°thV'da'?*"U".'^ 

they  properly  nndenitood  it.    This  volume  furnishes 
tnll  and  trustworthy  Information  on  tho  subject,  and 
by  means  of  it  anyone  will  be  able  to  rmdcharoo- 
tor  fully  and  accurately.    IllustraC«d. 
FLOWERS :  How      Bverv  woman  loves  flowers, 

Wi^twsnr  TfiAn.  but  Few  succeed  In  growhiif 
„  ^""'JS'J"*™  them.  WlththehelpMglesj. 
By  KssM  B.  RExroRD  ly  given  In  this  volumenoomi 
need  tail.  It  treats  mafnly  of  Indoor  planU  and 
flowers,  those  for  window  gardening,  all  about  their 
selection,  care,  light,  air,  warmth,  etc. 

MAGIC  T.*!!"  complete  volume  contains 

ByE"«STA»»o»  S?"lUhew^lV.!r,!^lSu^S^'i!ri^rh" 
coins,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  cards,  flowers,  «tc  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  novelties  not  previously  pro- 
duced. The  tricks  are  all  easily  performed,  and  "but 
tew  require  apparatus.   Illaetrat«d. 
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The  Library  of  Eloquence 

FR.ee   on    APPR.OVAI. 

IN    NINE   LARGE    VOLUMES 

Edited  by  Thinea^  Garrett 

Coataini  3,600  idectioai  Itoca  the  kading  Enelisli  and  Amerkan  -writeni 

10,000  pagM  of  the  best  thoughti  of  the  world's  grcatetl  mindi. 

One  of  the  moM  novel,  complete,  and  useful  coUectioat  of  good  lilcralute  ever  faucd. 


Vtfhal  Iht  B«;f  Ai-* 


This  is  a  collection  of  titeralure  for  the  general  reader — not  meretr 
good  literalure,  but  what  the  world  has  agreed  lo  call  the  int. 
Almost  every  page  is  from  a  master.  Cowpcr,  Shalcespcare, 
Tennyson.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  among  poets ;  Klngiley, 
yists;  I.ylton,  Hugo,  Kayard  Taylor.  Lover,  Dicken*,  l^ng. 
It  a  few  of  the  names  represented.     In  fact,  scarcely  a  wriler  ]Paa 


Tha  Libra 


less  knov 


Chalmers.  Hay,  Disraeli,  among 
among  writers  of  fiction — these  ar 
ever  heard  of  but  appears  here  at  h 

Not  only  are   ihe  great  orators,  such  as  Cicero,  Borke,  GratttUl, 

Emmett.  Webster.  Clay,  and  Choate  presented  here  in  a  way  to 

make  them  readily  enjoyed  and  studied,  but  the  many  eloquent 

pages  from  famed  Novelists  and  Foets.  Preachers,  HamorUts.  and 

And  with  them  are  scores  of  those  ballads  and  fugitive  bits  of  prose  from  wrlten 

ily  cherished  for  their  Stirring  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  our  laughter,  and  OUT  tewa. 

The  selections  are  adapted  either  to  the  fireside  or  for  public  readlDf, 

The  value  of  the  books  is  beyond  question.    Isn't  there  amusement, 

profit,  education,  in  such  volumes?   Where  could  one  finds  better 

investment  for  himself,  his  children— his  children's  childita  ? 

!.oo,  but  for  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  the  full  set  of  nlno 

:nt  for  examination,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  and  if  thej  are  not 

as  represented,  or  what  is  wanted,  they  can  be  retnmed 

to  us  at  our  expense.     If  the  books  are  retained.  It  [> 

simply  necessary  to  let  us  know,  and  they  can  be  paid 

for  all  at  one  time,  or  by  making  raontbly  pafmeaO 

of  (l.oo  each. 


Frbb  Inspection  Coupon 

Til  PinnJPKilhllinjf  Ccmfaay 


dilfhia 

ci.mioBIin^B  iMtet  at  'FhE 
ELOQUENrCt;,  nine  volunin. 


IBRARY  OF 


The  Penn     

Publishing      p^ouuifu. 
Company       -^— ^ 


M  U«  Knltm  tf  Xca/uff  m 


liic  Review  of  RcvKWi~'AuvefUuiiK^  SectKHi 


STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 


Betty  Wales,  Freshman 

8r  MAROAKET  WARDE.    Rett;  and  hei 


meets  them  will  wlBh  to  kaow  iben 


Betty  Walesj  Sophomore 

Br  MARGARET  WARDS.  Thme  who  knew  Bettf 
aa  a  FVeiihiaan  will  be  eaeer  to  follow  her  Into  Sopho- 
more year.  She  and  her  frlendi)  are  more  iDterealiDE 
than  ever.  There  Is  In  every  chapter  the  dellshttal 
atmoaphere  ol  the  American  college  forglrlB. 

CMK,  Hbutraied,  $1M 

STORIES 

Winning  HisWaytoWestPoint 

By  Capt.  PAUL  B.  MALONE  U.9.A,  A  thrilling 
BLory  oF  a  yonnit  recruit  In  the  Phllipplnee  after  the 
Iraneter  to  the  United  States.  The  scenes  are  those 
nt  camp,  skirmish,  and  battle.  As  a  result  of  his 
bravery  thebero  wins  an  appolotmantloWestPDlnL 
ClutA,  OtMratei,  $tJS 

A  Plebe  at  West  Point 

By  Capt,  PAUL  B.  MALONK.  U.S.A.  Donglas  At- 
well  won  his  cadeUblp  by  his  brsTerr  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  now  appears  at  West  Point.  Captain  Ma- 
[one  knows  the  cHd«t  life  at  first  hand,  and  his  story 
will  Btlr  the  blood  ot  every  reader.       ClufA,  ttVd,  $IM 


Polly  the  Gringo 


merloanoe  "  before  Callforola  was  In  the  Union. 
PoUv  Pancoast's  father  and  brother  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Polly  followed  them  alone.  Her  experi- 
ences form  a  story  of  QnUBOal  charm  In  character, 
iDcldent,  and  settlns.  Cloth,  (Itustroted,  $t.as 

An  American  Girl  in  Korea 

Br  ANNIE  M.  BARNES.  This  very  timely  book 
olTers  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the  strange  "  Hermit 
Country."  Margaret,  althongh  ImprlBoned  In  the  nn- 
dergroand  dnngeOD  of  a  monastery  by  Buddhist 
priests,  whose  mystarionB  rites  she  has  witnessed, 
escapes  and  also  freas  a  young  artist.    CloCh,  lU'd,  $SJK 


Fighting  King  George 

By  JOHN  T.  MoINTTRE.  Tom  Deering  was  one  o( 
"Harloa's  Men."  thooo  fleet  and  daring  riders  who 
BO  baflled  Tarleton  and  Clinton  la  the  Carollnas. 
Tom  Bess  lota  of  flghtlng  and  has  the  good  fortnne  to 
be  at  Yorklown  when  CornwalllB  glvea  up  his  strord. 
CloOi.  aiiatriatd.  $1SS 

The  Lost  Expedition 

By  W.  BERT  FOSTER.  This  story,  of  how  a  pro- 
fessor and  two  yonng  companlona  were  lost  on  an 
Alaskan  glacier,  and  how  they  escaped  death  In  a 

A .. v.-  -""■-'— -QBtlon  of  the  old  Arctic 

the  lest  of  a  stirring 
Cloth,  mvMralea,  $tjts 


STORIES  FOR  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 


Marforie's  Way 


her  aant  In  a  surprlBlng  way. 
charming  story. 


idMarJoTledid  become  like 

'-"     A  rery  wholesome  and 

Clolh,  tUtutnUcd.  tiM 


The  Boynton  Pluck 

By  HELEN  WARD  BANKS.  Bob  and  Billy  by  mis- 
take get  Into  the  haoda  of  a  mean  old  farmer,  who 
overworks  and  half  starves  them.  It  takes  pluck  to 
stand  It,  but  they  pall  tbrongh  It.  and  are  all  tbs 
better  for  their  experience.         CIoCA.  Uliutrotal,  f  I.OU 


TOR  SALE  BT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  SENT  PREPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  C°NPANY 

929  ^rcj^  Street  Philadelphia 


«  ffn/Mr  If  Sml»m»  mtm  mrm»t  *«  atfMft/ttrt 


inc  Revisw  of  Reviews — Adveftitlii^  Scctton 


m  mrlllut  <a  atwrtlatn 


Tbc  Review  of  ReTicwj    AdvcrtUi^f  Secnos 


The  Works  of 

Theodore    Roosevelt 

c  f  J-.-  TITLES: 

baeamore  h,dition,  „       .    «., 

^  Rough  Riders 

1 5  volumes.  Printed  American  Ideals 

from  large,  clear  type.  Administration     and 
and  substantially  Civil  Service 

bound  in  cloth,  with  T  h  e  W  i  1  d  e  r  n  e  s.s 

Hunter 

Illustrations,  and  H„„j.„g  j,,^  Q^^jy 

■^fy^  Trips  of  a  Ranchman 

CRITIC  Prairie 

The  Winning  of  the 
for  one  yew,  for  only  ^^gj  (6  volumes) 

^£,  nn  Naval  War  of  1812 

90*UU  (2  volumes) 

TO  FORM  a  true  eatimatc  of  President  Roosevelt's  character,  one  must  read  his  writings. 
By  devoting  himself  to  high  aims,  and  by  iheer  force  of  character,  he  has  gained  a  place 
in  history  that  is  unique  and  truly  glorious.  His  writings  admirably  illustrate  the  keenness  and 
straightforward  integrity  of  the  man.  Ilia  literary  works  alone  would  have  brought  him  well- 
merited  fame.  They  are  imbued  with  striking  virility  and  originality,  and  make  the  best 
of  reading, 

jr/L  _     ^^t\W€*     "  *  °*"'^'3'  f°  ""y  ^""^  '''^^  ■''"'  ■'  culture  or  knowledge 
'^''*'      ^^I  AUCf     of  literary  aJ&irs.     It  is  a  sads&ction  to  all  who  care  foi 
bright  reading,  careful  criticbm,  line  illustrations,  and  brilliant  caricature.     It  is  the 
leading  literary  magazine,   and    the   chronicle  of  an,  muse,  and  the  drama 
well.     Published  monthly.     25  cents  a  number  ;  f  z  a  year. 


Critic  Co. 


^rkAr*«sk1   Offot"      I^of  $z   down  and  a  dollar     J 

OpeCiai  \/Iier  ^  ^^^^  fo^  ^i^  months  (a     >J 

total  of  $8),  we  will  send  the  complete  set  of  books,   ^^S^      a-™  v,rkcu,. 

together  with  "  The  Critic "  for  one  year.    Or,  if  " 

you  prefer,  we  will    accept  $6  CASH  WITH    >_  _ 

ORDER  in  full  payment.   We  pay  expressage.  ^^^r     *^~"«"'*'»  *"''" 

This  is  much    leas    tUn  the  regnlar  price.     Many   ^^^ ^^^'^^^^nba  fV, 
hundreds   of   sets   of   the   books  were   sold   throaeh    the     ^reT'^    '<"■  '"  mooihi  in  pijtuiii 
^r  ^S^^     booki  lud  loanniw,  voLddh  u 
bookstores  during;  1903  at    full   price.     We  make   this    _^^  >^r      pnpeitr  until  fully  pud  for. 
remarkable  discount  simply  td  introduce  o 
zine,  "The  Critic." 

Uaramee    tny     w>r    inferior     to      ^^r     .-A 

If  rou  prefer  to  pa;  cuh,  Mnd  $6  with  ordar. 


The  Review  of  Reviews— Advetti^nsr  Sectton 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

THE  BEST  BOOK  OFFER:  THE  BIGGEST  VALUE 
Ov^  10.000  sold  last  year 

EXCHANGBABLB  BOOKS 

Our  books  differ  from  other  Don't  pay  good  money  for  non- 
books  in  this  way.  Each  book  exchangeable  books  when  exchange- 
is  put  up  in  an  attractive  cloth  able  books  can  be  bought  for  the 
"Tabard  Inn  "  case  (black  with  same  price  and  are  ten  timej  more 
red  band),  and  is  exchangeable  valuable.  We  have  over  a  million 
forever  at  any  of  over  2,ooo  books  to  choose  from  at  our  library 
Tabard  Inn  Library  exchange  sta-  centers,  and  thousands  of  new  bookj 
lions  in  (he  United  States.  That  arc  being  added  every  month.  We 
is  to  say,  your  friend  to  whom  you  ship  to  any  point  in  the  United 
give  the  book  as  a  gift  can  go  on  States  free  of  expense.  If  there  ia 
exchanging  it  every  day  or  every  no  branch  of  the  Tabard  Inn  U- 
week  anywhere  in  the  country  at  brary  at  your  home,  you  can  hive 
an  expense  of  only  five  cents  for  T,b«rd  inn  Book  In  a  ^^*  book  mailed  to  and  from  nay 
each  exchange.                                         Tabard  Ion  Cloth  Cue     point. 

CHOOSE  ANY  BOOK  IN  THIS  LIST 

The  Very  Newest  Fiction  :  */.jo  Each 


THE  HOUSE  OF  i«URTH.    ^y  Edith  Wharion. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN.    By  Booth  Tarkingion. 

FAIR  MARGARET.    By  J-\  Ma,Un  Crawford. 

THE  DEBTOR.     By  Mnry  E.    Wilkins  Freeman. 

THE  GAMBLER.     By  Kalharini  Cecil  Thurston. 

YOLANDA.     Br  Charles  Major. 

THE  CZAR'S  SPY.    Jlv  IVm.  !.e  Queux. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  IVittiamson. 

NEDRA.     By  Ceorff  B.irr  MiCulcheon. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SOUTH.     By  George  Gary  EgsUston. 

HEARTS  AND  MASKS.    By  Harold  MiGrath. 

THE  WOOD  FIRE  IN  NO.  3.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

PAM.     livBm-o„ess  Von  I/ullen. 

THE  HEART  OF  LADY  ANNE.    By  Agnes  and  Egerlen  Cattle. 

THE  ROAD  BUILDERS.    By  Samuel  Merwia. 


(Everybody  Likes  a  Qood  NovelJ 
'Wt  niail  to  any  addiess  in  the  United  Stalei.    The  package  will  liavc  tfie  ftoptt  tiaoua 
of  Christmai  style  about  it.    Aail  your  oidei  diicct  to 

•Tkc  'TaLar J  •  Ihh  •  LiLrary* 

i6it  Chestnut  Stteet,  PMadelphia 

NOTE. -Merchants  und  other*  denirinE  to  put  in  branch  Tabard  Inn   Librarle*  writs  br  partlCB 


w  0/  Stuliuii  iiitn  writ 
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Business,  Finance  and 


are  more  complex  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  American  citizen  who  would  play 
the  part  intelligently  to-day,  must  have  some  ready  means  of  getting  authoritative, 
■  concise,  clear  information  on  any  point  of  which  he  is  in  doubt. 
<L  It  was  to  meet  just  this  need  of  the  busy,  wide-awake  American,  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
publishing  Rims  in  the  coimtry  collaborated  with  the  three  world  renowned  scholars,  Gilman,  Peck  and 
Colby,  in  the  making  of 

The  New  International 
E^ncyclopaedia 

C  To  cover,  in  the  most  comprebensive  and  thorongh  manner,  the 
bewilderingly  eitensive  field  of  human  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ment to-day,  the  theme  was  divided  into  icxi  departments,  each 
with  an  editorial  specialist  at  iti  head,  and  the  leading  expert  of 
to-day  in  every  branch — in  all  a  staff  of  over  400  scholars  of  uni- 
versally recognized  authority, 

H,  Each  article  represents  the  view  of  the  majority  of  experts  of  the 
present  time,  and  has  been  moulded  into  shape  and  true  proportion 
by  expert  editors.  The  seeker  is  sure  of  a  conservative,  impartial 
view  and  uniform  encyclopaedi" ' ' 


41,  The  New  International  deals  with  the  things  the  average  person 
wants  to  know,  the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  the  triumphs  of 
modem  engineering  and  of  manufacturing,  modem  banking,  insur- 
ance, the  labor  problem,  municipal  ownership,  mining,  railroads, 
geography,  about  all  of  which  a  inan  should  know  at  least  the 
general  features. 

a  Sub)ect9  are  arranged  In  alphabetical  order,  treated  broadly  under 
general  headings,  and  their  mutual  relation  shown  by  a.  complete 
cross-reference  system.  The  inquirer  thus  gets  instant  information 
on  any  desired  point. 

<L  The  price  of  The  New  International  is  so  moderate  and  terms  of 
payment  so  easy,  the  matter  of  expense  presents  no  obstacle. 
C  A  work  which  embraces  twenty  volumes,  fills  over  16.000  pages, 
deals  with  over  100,000  subjects,  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  full.page 
cokired  plates,  engravings,  300  maps  and  charts  and  over  7.000  other 
illustrations,  can  naturally  not  be  described  in  a  page  announcemenL 

H,  To  any  ona  mailing  this  coupon  NOW,  we  will  send, 

entirely    Fr«e,   not  only  our  descriptive  pamphlet  with  fac- 
simile colored  plates,  engravings,  text  pages,  and  full  de- 
scription of  this  twentieth  century  achievement,  but  also     ad^Lsl*^** 
our  25-cent  Question  Booklet,  which  we  have  been  sup-  '^  '^ 

schools  all  over  the  country.      It  will  surprise  you      .  ' 
uitAgB  yoD  think  you  know  that  you  cannot  answer.      ^^^ 


<^' 

M 


Dpsdtn  in     ^  (^A*^',*^'* 


SPECIAL  OFrER  *"?£;,r&o°S; 

C  To  any  one  sabcciiblnK  to  The  New  International  Encydopsdtn 
response  to  thta   advertlMment  vrlthln   thirty  day*  alter  Its  ■]»> 
pearance,   we   will   send   an   EXTRA  VOLUMB   FREE,  entitled, 
■■Courses  of  Reading  and  Study."    By  the  bclp  ofthlsvolume     _t 

— prepared  by  the  leading  scholars  at  the  country^a  ayt-      t^^  .■•' 

tematic  course  of  study  may  be  pursued  In  any  branch     ji'A^k 
.  of  knowledge,  using  The  New  iiitcniattonal  as  a     ^r^^  •    ••' 

general  text  book.  ^a*-i'^'^  .-■'  *'■ 

DODD.  MEAD   &   CO..   PubUahera         <*"  ■*^<^-  -'%.=*■'     ■■■'*■'■'     ■''k*'^* 

372  F.f,KAv..N.w  York  Ctv  ..-■■•^^^J^^^VVV^'-f'^  V^'"    ''" 


PItat*  mtntlon  tA«  Ktaltu  af  Ktoltut  mhtn  mrltlns  t 
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Fltaii  minlliHt  tl 
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m  tita  Mmltm  if  Itulm  mhn  wrtUi  t»  aMantinr* 


The  Itcwkw  of 


Reading  Matter  and  Thinking 

Matter. 

ly   :le?.e  diTK   f.f   vrx.i  p-iji)  r»at^r  tad 
ra^id  jrii.::!.;:  aiy  oi;*:  cti:  pt:  kl  'Lfr  T^oui- 

■«  ^*7l.  \.      s.>-  ^      -  Tf^  «_2»-       .-J  irT.   •  a.e      •  T  .-  ^..  *re      K^.'^—^TT 

C'V  «*«-  •       ""      r-v  •   »  '  •       ;*•  /-<■■  -  »  .     V .' i'" '••ti.   ^      "^       "j'  '- r*  * 

c  -i  n-e  I". :  -r^  t ! .  L  r .  f  c  r  T»" Li.;  ii_  ey  \  u '.  1  isi:  i.  u 
t'.-'.-  ri.-'':;-   a '.•:'.:   6.'.-i:.fr  TiiLi'-E.  a:.i  T- '.•■:■  .iTlle 

• 

vj.-ii  -i  ■.].■■.:.■■'.' I.  i*  The:  Im'E?-em-e>'7,  -btImc-L 
v:.!  t'^vfr  v. .:  *rv*?r-.-  w*rri:  ai.  iL'.iianial  i^arra- 
t ; '. ii  '. -  c - r r<: :j :  e v r l tE.  a  La . f - d ■: -z^ zi  or  il '.re 
fr:;r.L3ii  ar-.^-.-re  Lv  c:::.:.»*rT*L:  a -:}-'.r: ::•::§. 
cr:::c4a-  r<rv:v-"fe  -.f  ail  :lr  izi.y.rjikZ.'v  i.*rw 
bo'.jis.  ai-'i  frarlrrse  eLvinal  disi-'j-Seici  of 
v;^a!  'j'ieEll-Ls. 

I''*'    ■'.■^" tip' '■:3i"     t^'rii^   ''.■»■  r»- 
Our  Costinned     .    .     -   .      ^.*      ,  -    ' 

^  j-il.*^\:     :i.    iHE    jM  ELEMENT 

rr,     «-r,d       t"' *^    T-^i-r*.-  -i     r*    •"•  ^    TT'*    ',  t    d''I.ir= 

^"'■«-    '.  r,*     r.-'     •'•  -s     w.'.»"r     ^*    't     *■  i£     r  »■  *-      "^t     r./.'t 

;  f:  i .'  e  .  :?•:  r  j.  r.  z-.-s  c  i  :- 1*  or  i  -a'r  l  :  y  - 1  v«r  d  oil  a  :^ 
TO  :;-«r.r  r':a:'--rs  ■*•:.:  c&i;  ^'"leM  '.Lrr  o.i.:-eL'«5 
^^  fuv-re  ol'.a :•:«»:-•*=  ..  :Lf::r  o  i;::ij-Td  Et.rlfre. 
V»'fr  ar*r  'A'.l.::-jr  -.o  i.lloTr  :Lfr:r  eTEa::-!^.  iirjd 
jrive  i':L  :..  '^rai-d  :.  .lir=  :.  ar:v  '.L*r  w>.o  t»':11 
wri'A  f.r  '-*■;  r.^.  .V.  -A.::,   .satiTfa::  .rv  aocura-cv. 

V.;. >L  w^:  i::.&il!  r^ivL??.  a  v*rar  f:oii:  da:'e. 
'J.-.O'i-  ar'r  a  'ri-l-iL  a:.:  a  }.a!f  cl'-aractv-rs  in 

::-:«  hy.r*-.   aLv  ir.-:   if  t^':.'.:l,   mav  c.nifr  to 

»  •  *  *  • 

T;j:.'r.       Ti.frr*:  "A'i.l   •.*:    Zl^^yTH    f.'ik'  ILfrl    Il-fllist'fr:'* 

'/»' a r d  K  b:  .  r: •- 5 .  rr. • .  re  :i- v e v.- r: e • : }. a i*  : l  C cri a n 
Div.f;E.  11-  re  :':;::.:: Lfr  tl'.ai:  iii  .Si^rLkiewicz's. 
j-'.or-r  :Lei^l:ca"'.le  r-ivcLol  .-^rv  ::.ari  iii  Henrv 
.Jai.';es;i.  Hi  ore  st-anlii:::  cLaii^es  of  fortune 
ti.ar.  ::.  A  lit  L  on  v  Hor-es. 


"The  Independent 


„     It  is  not  the  organ  of 
,    ,    ^  .     ^         anv  T-'anv.   sect,    trust 

I.  Independent  or'  iL  ii-idua:.      Th* 

editorial  rooiLS  are  'Tist  as  coii.plet<riv  sev-a- 
rated  froiLi  t':.e  y>u':l:s'.ing  depart :::ent  as  is 
possible.  ^':.en  the  edii^^rial  conference  de- 
fddc-s  that  a  certain  policy  is  rigLi.  that  settles 
it.  even  tho  it  iriay  mean  the  I'.ss  o:  some  big 
advertiserrjent  and  a  lot  of  subscribers.     But 


as  a  matter  of  fact  the  snheaibea 
sow  are  tiaed  lo  LaTizig  tbcdr 
rievE  atUbck€d  :*ccaciozLibl]T  br  some 
FjK-'ken  e»dit^-nhL  aid  refcHj  pref-er 
a  'r.ajgazine  ^riicl  Las  d^tdd'ed  xieTB  ao 
periodicals  of  a  neutral  tint,  irldcli  a 
svrir.ier  iLar  re^i  lor  vears  viiLoizX 
ii.  tleiL  hLjYiiiir  Le  d-.»tjg  not  a^r&e 


■a.  .4.    X.  .'1 


t-tr^  '>  r^. 


^.     ^  .     ^^»ek-T  Tiencidicaila 

The  Best  mad  ■   '    ^ 

the  Cheapest  -  -     ^  ^     ■, 

'^       iLOLti.y-    :»eiCAiiBe    ibey 

L.  1  SI-  iiui'i'sii^g  aiii  iLeix  c-c»mi2i^  is  laAwo 
iiifreq-riit  a^  vo  setrii.  an  impc'iTaat  eTtmUL 
But  if  yo:;  TiL  -^e  tie  trouble  lo  strip  oM 
iLe  aiveni&eii-eL'uS  and  coiLjiare  tiae  four  ix 
five  i.:::i.:»er5  of  The  Istkfesi^ist  with 
sin^'le  L'i::.t»er  of  a  m-.-nillT.  tou  irill 
Lot  il'^.L  II. ore  Te  gire  for  iLe  monej 
lie  ■:  :Ler  publishers.  Last  year  we 
r:/.'.'-52  J  Ages  '.f  reading  matter,  not  coimt 
the  advert  is*  ::-en'u5-  altLo  there  "ra«  some  good 
reading  in  them.  toe-.  The  dollar  monthly 
ziia.?az:LeE   ccntain  only  a  little   more  iSaam. 


,  X 


T  f 


at-  and  the  fotir-doliar 


one-ii.:ra 

zines  less  tLan  two-thir-is.  So  much  f<w 
c'lantity  As  fjr  c'liality,  c-c»mj«pe  our  list 
of  contril  utors  T::h  that  of  any  other  peri- 
i-dical.  Tee  iN'i-ErExi-EXT  will  not  suSer  by 
the  c/^'inparisi-n.  whether  yc-u  count  or  weig^ 
the  nai:.e5.  At  #:.*  a  Tear  Thz  IxsEPESDKar 
is  cheat -er  now  than  any  other  periodical  of 
li>:e  EtandiLg.  liit  in  order  to  g*t  early  sob- 
scrii'tiiLE.  we  will  send  it  free  lo  the  end  of 
this  year  t'l-  all  new  sur:«crrt>erE :  that  ia^  if 
you  send  -ie  ^-  n:  w  we  will  credit  yoa  with 
a  lai:  -i-  subscrittion  to  Januanr  1st.  1907. 
It  j'.-i  have  Lit  seen  it  recently  buy  a  copy 
ai.i  ge:  acv;uaint'el  with  the  ttfv  Ixokpkxdbsr. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  risk  ten  centa  we  will 
send  vou  a  saii:i:'le  cor-v  free. 


nfs*!.  rwi.^^  InsteA-i  of  attempting  to  lom 
wita  inner    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  periodicala  yoa  do 

^^  not  want  m  order  to  get  one 

that  you  do,  we  make  the  following  general 
clubbing  o£[ers  :  If  yon  will  make  out 
your  own  list  of  the  periodicals  yon  waat 
to  take  and  send  it  to  ns.  we  will  gi^e  yon 
the  lowest  pKi'Ssible  terms  on  the  gronpL  Or, 
we  will  duplicate  any  dabbing  offer,  in- 
cluding The  Ini'Epexdkxt,  made  by  any 
reputable  subscription  agency.  AddieM 
Tue  IxrEPENDENT.  130  Folton  Street^  New 
York. 


Pl§a»9  metitioH  ttt  Meviem  «/  Mecitrs  mAm  mrttiK§  ce  amMrtistrM 

eo 
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M.I.  FOB 


Irving's  Works  \  ^, 

'""""     $100 
:4:«    (    I^ 


12  Exquisite  Volumes 

4,000  PM«a 


The  Critic 

One  Year 


WASHINCTON    1KVINO 

AN  exquisite,  handy-volume  edition  of  the  works  of  this  femous  ^meiT- 
can  author.  Over  4,000  pages  of  clear,  beautiful  type,  on  high-grade 
paper.  Handsomely  bound  in  maroon  ribbed  silk,  stamped  in  gold  on  side  and 
back.    A  necessity  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  any  book  shelf  or  library  table. 

XWI^S  "^^  Sketch  Book  (z  vols.).  The  Alhambra  (z  vols.),  Knickerbocker's 
'  '"^°  History  of  New  York  (z  vols.).  Tales  of  a  Traveller  (z  vols.).  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  or  The  Humorists  (z  volt.),  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  Crayon  Miscellany. 

Xhc  Critic   '^  ^^^  leading  literary  magazine.     It  is  ably  edited, 
^=^^^^^^=  filled  with    the  best  work  of  the  most   famous 
writers,  splendidly  illustrated  and  handsomely  printed.     It  is  the 
best  guide  for  the  lover  of  books,  and  a  delight  to  all  readers. 

JOHN  HAY  said  of  The  Critic:  "I  am  very  gratefiil  for 
the  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed  in  its  company, 

Special  Offer  For>,oodowna„dj,.oo  X%;i-l^s?s"f;5.IS:; 

—   a  month  for  six  months    ^t^/  ^*'^„'^^ '^£*'^'"- "^'"^"^  ^' 
(a  total  of  |7.oo),we  will  send  the  complete  * 

set  of  books,  together  with  The  Critic  for 
one  year.     Money  refunded  if  books 
are  unsatisfactory. 

^    ■' '  If  yoa  prefer  to  p«y  ««■!■,  Bend  tft 

ivltk  order 

PltOM  mtntlea  (*«  Stulta  »f  ittthmt  vMa  arft/np  («  aaptrtlnn 
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SUITABLE  GIFT  BOOKS 


Op- 


A  New  Edition 

Rd  t«f^2^/\t^      r^omrc      M'^'ct  Corot      Square  8vo,  cloth,  decorative,  gilt  topj 

DctFLIl^Ull      Uity^      Rousseau    Barye     with  4  portraits  in  photogravure  and  42 

illustrations  in  half-tone  ;  boxed,  $2.00.     By  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH. 

**  Mr.  Smith's  volume,  written  in  delightful  style  and  pictured  in  a  pleasing  way,  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  ralne  both 
to  the  artist  and  the  layman." — ATttct  Ir'ork  Times  Saturday  Review. 

The  Hundred  Best  Pictures  '^T^y.^^^^Xo.^: 

A  collection  of  the  100  best  pictures  contained  in  the  public  and  private  galleries  of  the  world, 
posite  each  photogravure  is  a  concise  essay  upon  the  artist,  his  history,  standing,  and  method. 

FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 

The  Wonderful  Wishes  of  Jacky  and  Jean 

By  MARY  A.  DICKERSON.   Six  full-page  illustrations,  in  color,  by  C.  B.  Falls.   Quarto,  cioth» 
decorative — $1.00. 

The  Lewis  Carroll  Birthday  Book 

i6mo,  cloth,  decorative — 75c. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  f^jrpf^^LSZZ: 

in  color,  by  Van  Dyck.     Tall  quarto  boards — $1.25. 

Send  for  our  Complete  Catalogue  and  Holiday  List 


Edited  by 

C,  T.  Herrick. 


THE     UNIVERSITY    ^/CHICAGO     PRESS 

NEW    BOOKS 

General  Sociology  albion  w.  small 

The  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  development  of  social  theory  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer,  and  a  plea  for  completion 
of  the  general  structure  of  social  science.    753  pp. ;  8vo,  cloth  ;  net  94.00,  postpaid  94.23. 


A  Decade  of  Civic  Development 


CHARLES  ZUEBLIN 

The  author  gives  a  concise  and  spirited  account  of  certain  definite  measures — political,  economic,  social,  and  artiatio^ 
for  the  betterment  ot  American  cities,    aoo  pp. ;  z2mo,  cloth  ;  net  %t.2$^  postpaid  9i'39> 


Primary  Facts  in  Religious  Thought 


ALFRED  W.  WISHART 

Seven  short  essays  which  state  the  essential  principles  of  religion,  and  clear  them  from  the  confusioo  arising  fram 
theoretical  changes  and  historical  criticism.    125  pp.  ;  z2mo,  cloth ;  net  75c,  postpaid  85c 


LOUIS  WALUB 


Egoism :  A  Study  in  the  Social  Premises  of  Religion 

The  author  sets  forth  the  proposition  that  *' egoism  is  the  only  *  force  '  propelling  the  social  machine."  He  then  l^ 

to  demonstrate  by  evidence  drawn  from  biblical  history,  and  lastly  shows  its  practical  bearing  on  the  present  widal 
problem.    137  pp. ;  z6mo,  cloth  ;  net  75c,  postpaid  85c. 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology  charles  j.  ohahberlain 

An  indispensable  book  for  students  of  botany.   Second  edition,  illustrated.  272  pp. ;  8vo,  cloth ;  net  9s.a5,  poatpaid  fa.3^ 

RECENT    BOOKS   OF    IMPORTANCE 


Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian 
Experience    charles  cuthbert  hall 

This  interesting  volume  contains  the  **  Barrows  Lectures" 
delivered  by  President  Hall  in  the  leading  cities  of  India  and 
Japan.     300  pp. ;  8vo,  cloth  ;  net  9i-50i  postpaid  %i.t6. 

Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old 

Testament  william  r.  harper 

A  scholarly  handbook  for  advanced  students.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  Constructive  Bible  Studies. 
150  pp. ,  8vo,  cloth  ;  postpaid  9i'00. 


Russia  and  Its  Crisis      PAUL*iaLYOUKOv 

The  most  authoritative  and  accurate  account  of  Rmsiaa 
past  development  and  present  conditions  available  in  Eni^iah, 
60-J  pp. ;  8vo,  cloth  ;  net  93-oOt  postpaid  %y90. 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary 

Education  katharie  e.  dopp 

**  The  book  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  maniurf  tnja- 
ing,  and  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  practical  pedagogf 
of  to-day.'*  Third  edition.  Revised.  lilnatnted.  STBpp-; 
cloth  ;  net  9i-oSi  postpaid  %i.ii. 


A  Bulletin  of  New  Books^  which  eontaint  detailed  announcements /or  the  year  ^  will  be  mailed  free  up^m  rtfrntti. 

Address  Dept.  18        THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS        Chieago  or  NewTorit 

PltaMt  mtntton  iht  Rtoltw  of  Reoitwa  whtn  turlting  to  adoertistra 
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By  JAMES   DOUGLAS,    LL.D. 

OLD    FRANCE    IN  THE   NEW  WORLD 

(QUEBEC  IN  THE  17th  CENTURY.) 

Oclavo,  buckram,  extra,  fully  iUnst rated,  $2.50  net  (postage  aic). 

In  ■   reviiv  <r  f<c±t  length   the   K<>  Vock  r^tunf  llid  :    "  The  woik  it  ■  vilmblc  mddltloD  id  Ike  1ir*hI|( 
lWra<,fX"r>pul.iron"oflh*eI)r.mi'ioii"*  "   °  *''      °  '  "   *■    "       '"'""••  P'    "  '      e  peop  e  w   o  now      rB  •■» 

I  Unfavorable  Notice. 


A  Book  Without  I 


Descriptive  circular  on  ■ppllcatlon 


Indian  Capiiviiy  Series,  No.  5 

A  narrative  of  Incident  attending  the  Cap- 
ture, Detention,  and  Ran.iom  of  Charles 
Johnson,  of  Botetourt  County,  Virginia, 
who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indiana  on 
the  River  Ohio  In  the  year  1790.  Edited 
by  Prof.  E.  E.  Sparks,  Ph.D. 

ODCnrthelH-ilortllilllllllllr  vllulblc  in.l  Jn>pi.n>iil  irtJo 
or  eiily  loniilTei.     An   .icetJlndt   orijlnil    coniribBTioq 

willnUnjthr  Inlrodu.lion  inil  InJei  bj  Dr.  Spirki. 

I'jblishcd  in  two  editions — 24  copies  on  Japa- 
nese vellum  at  S4.')r)  net,  and  267  copies  in  Ihe 
regid.-ir  form  at  §2.50  nel  (pnst.ige  lie.). 

THE    BURROWS    BROTHERS, 


Cuenfos  Tlcos 


•  ml  tchnUrliF    Intioduction    by  Ihe  tniulitiir,  ■ 

(linipie  nf  ite  life  Ind  pc«pli  In    CnMl    Rlei  tl 

(mined  in  nDeihtr  o(  btltci  wty  than  ■cliil  im-kiod  knawU 
<dte  Ihroucb  lii>eL  ind  mciuiinlinct.   .  .  .  Tkc  bwH  ll.WcU 
wonb  leidliig  If  on\y  10  e«  >  notion  of  Ihe  wdl-dcflw4  iaflt:   , 
Amerdcen  lilerituie  frnm  one  of  !l.  b<n  ei penes te-emUf.^' 

istno,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Publishers,   Cleveland,   Ohio'    1 


jitw  of  UtaltivM  ivAc 
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llHlisnlh  Ccntary 
Centimpi 
Forinlsl 


1/  THE  WNETEENTH  CENTURY  MD  IFTQ 

Xlle  most  considcuoDS  living  writers,  tbe  mott  helpfnl  nib}ecti,  tht  meM  MU 
'able  diicauioDs  of  current  events  ind  tbonght,  the  most  ttmelj  pnbUcMhM, 
the  most  skillful  editing,  and  sold  ia  America  at  nearlf  hall  prim,  nak*  thaa 

.    THE  LEtDINB  REVIEWS  OF.THE  WORLD 

■<  Theae  leuliaa  Ensllih  rarlawi  emuin  men  irUcle*  bv  mot*  aoUd  vilm  as  Mtfl^ 
panuiHiblact  Uuauvedwricnaof  pabUaUsu.  No  ndw  wbo  boaa  M  kw  talia* 
with  lb*  b«l  Ihooghta  of  tha  day  eo  «11  qsotlooi  of  impoilun  cu  aSort  to  taon  IkMa." 


Anndai.  SmsCKIFnON :    Monthly  Hevlews.  any  one,  $4.  jo ;  any  t>0,  tL)B; 

any  three.  $13,001  ■"  'oar,  $16.00.    Blackwood's,  $3.00;  with  DT ^~^ 

♦6.50 :  with  two.  tio.oQ.     Either  Qoatterly.  $4.00 :  two.  %j  yx 


EOHARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.,  0  Warren  St.,  NMvVork 


i«  Rnltm  0/  Rnltai  rnhtn  mrttlng  la  atMrtlMn 
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?rfecf  Dictionary  ever  made. " 

'unk  &  Wagnalls 

indard 
^tionary 

92,000  to  267,000  More 
Vocabulary  Terms  than  Any 
Other  Dictionary. 

The  Worit  of  257  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Scholars. 

817,000  Vocabulary  TenoB.  1S5,000 
SjrDOuyms  and  Antoayms.  Appen- 
dix ot  535,000  Facts.  Man;  Ezcla- 
Blve  Featares.  2i  Superb  Colored 
Plates.    Cost  over  (1,100,000. 

"  The  mmt  perfect  dictlooary  aver 
made."'-A.  O.  WiUfnson,  PKD., 
United  State*  Patent  Office. 

"Certain  to  Huperaede  all  other 
dictionaries."—^.  H.  Sayce, LL  D., 
Oxjord  nntoenity. 

Haodaome  Prospectus  free  if  yon 
mention  this  advertisement. 


The  Office 
Sfaadard  DictUmary 

Abridgtdfrem  the  Funi  &•  JVag- 
nalh  Standard  Dictianary. 
Designed  to  meet  the  moat 
exsc  ting  reqairementa  ot  the  mod- 
em abrldKed  dictionary.  ae,E8t 
terou.  besides  \SSb  lUnstnitloDB. 
8.000  synonyms  and  antonyms,  fall 
etyinologleE,  use  of  preposltlonB 
Indicated,  etc     With  complete 

Rifftord  Sf.  Jona.  LI..D..  Head 

Master  William  Peon  Charter 
Bchool,  Philadelphia;  "There  is 
DO Blmllardlcttoiiary  published  Id 
this  comitry  that  approaches  It." 

Large  8vo,  933  pp.,  cloth, 
leather  back,  $3.50 

Fullleether. $4.00.  Thumb 
Index,  50  cents  extra 


Comprehensive 
Standard  Dictionary 

Ahridgidfrem  f/u  Funk  &■  Wag- 
nallt  SUatdard  Dictionary. 

This  Is  the  latest  and  most  per- 
fect dictionary  of  its  size  In  the 
English  lanynace.    It  slves  the  or- 

thoKTaphy,  pronnnclatlc" 

'—  and  etymology  of™ 

nhraBBs.    There  _.      .    . 
il  Hlostratlons. 

Qtn.  lana*  Omnt  TTIbon,  ei' 
President  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
IcaoAuthorfl:  *'I deemitsaperlQr 
to  any  similar  volnme." 


8vo,  cloth.    541  pp.    Price, 


Thumb    Index, 
extra 


The  Concise 
Standard   Dictionary 

Abridged  from  tkt  Funi  &'  IVag- 
na/li  Standard  Dictionary, 

An  Ideal  concise  dictionary  for 
■     )1  or  handy  desk  r"«     n  n™i- 
the  ortnograpl] 


school  or  handy  desk  ' 

tains  the  orthography,  pr 

elation,   and    meaning  of   abont 


of  Pnbllo  Schools.  _... 

Mo. :  "  The  Concise  Standard  Die 
tlonary  Is  superior  In  words  and 
defloIHona." 

N.  E.  Hfehordis  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Saginaw,  Mich.:  "It 
is  a  great  hook  for  the  schools  of 
this  coon  try." 

161110,  cloth,  48a   pp.  Price, 
6ocenta 


FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COiWPANY,  Publishers,  44.«(  East  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


PItatt  rntMaa  (**  tinltm  t/  Hnltmi  m 
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When  You 
Were  a  Boy 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 
80  illustrations  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele.     $  i .  50. 

No  writer  has  so  exactly  caught  the  spirit  of  boy, 
life  as  Mr.  Sabin.  Full  of  humor,  of  rare  sym- 
{>achy  and  charm,  the  book  is  almost  a  classic  in 
its  grip  on  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  not 
forgotten  he  was  a  boy. 

The  Poet,  Miss  Kate  and  I 

By  Margaret  P.  Montague 

Handsomely  decorated  and  illustrated. 

Net,  $1.50.     Postage,  10  cents. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  charms  of  this 
mountain  tale,  with  its  flashes  of  humor,  its  in- 
timate touches  of  nature,  and  its  delicate  love- 
story.  It  is  an  idyl.  The  binding  and  frontis- 
piece in  rich  color,  the  page  decorations  in  green, , 
and  the  numerous  illustrations  fit  the  book  ad- 
mirably. 

m 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures 

By  RussPXL  Sturgis 

A  companion  volume  to  **  How  to  Judge  Architec- 
ture," "The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture,"  and  "Pictorial 
Composition  and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures." 

Fully  illustrated.    Net,  $1.50.    Postage,  14  cents. 

The  large  number  of  paintings  reproduced  in  this 
volume,  many  of  them  rare  and  unusual,  add  greatly  to 
its  value,  making  it  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
popular  art  books  issued  in  many  years. 

impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  ;  Member  of  the 

Society  of  Arts,  London  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 

4to.    P'uUy  illustrated.    Net,  $2.00.    Postage,  20  cents. 

A  comprehensive  study  on  the  beauties  of  Japanese 
architecture,  containing  some  original  plans  and  many 
very  unusual  pictures.  The  allied  arts  which  figure  in 
the  construction  of  Japanese  buildings  are  also  included. 

THE  BAKER  AND  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

33-37  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HAYHEW  LIST 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 

^ 

Indian  Logonds  of  Eariy  Dayi 

By  NETTIE  PARBI8H  MABVIlf 

The  legends  of  the  ^^Oneidas"  and  telss  oC 
the  *<Six  Nations.''  12mo,  cloth.  Poatawdd, 
$1.00.  - 

Dlvorco  and  Ra-mrriact 

{The  other  side) 

Bj  WILIi  B.  OSHAlf 

A  clear,  sane,  reverent  discusfdon  of  tbto 
the  most  important  of  all  social  qiiastlciiiik 
Revealing  truths,  scriptural  and  aooial,  ^ 
which  you  have  never  thouffht.  ISmOb  Hiuid* 
somely  bound.    Postpaid,  il.OO. 

"Bubbles"  Wth%''S&';r  ^ 

By  STANIiEY  KATALli 

A  catchy,  modem,  and  very  appropriate  hook 
for  bachelors.  Special  design.  Board  ooT«nb 
Postpaid,  50  cents. 

A  Romanca  of  Two  Lhr it  t 

By  F.  A.  BBTANTy  M.B. 

A  charming  and  fascinating  tale  In  whleh 
the  customs  and  traits  of  that  noble  mce,  tho 
Aztec  Indian's,  are  interestingly  set  fortli. 
Cloth.    821  pages.    Postpaid,  $1.00. 

"  Raphael "  ^'••oPfift- 

By  MABY  I.  LOTEJOT 

Raphael  the  Boy— Raphael  the  Student— 
Raphael  the  Prince  of  Art,— the  lifto  of  tJie 

?:reat  master  charmingly  told  in  ohild-storj 
orm.    12mo,  cloth.    Postpaid,  11.00. 


Forthcoming  books  now  on  thi  prezs 

From  out  of  tho  Wool 

By  HENBIETTA  B.  HINCKIiBT 

A  stirring,  catchy  story  of  a  modem  West- 
ern lover. 

"Uncle  Zeek  and  limt  Liza" 

By  Hon.  HEN  BY  C.  FOX 

A  great  Wayne  County  dialect  stoxy. 

"Deacen  WhHe't  Meet" 

By  8.  \¥.  BBOHrif 

A  refined  wit  and  humor  story  under  a 
humble  title. 
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1816-1830 

By  LE  VICOMTE  DE  REISET 

Text  lf\  French 

This  work  was  published  in  November,  1905,  in  the  same  style  and  size  as  the  preceding  volumes  in  *<  Goupirs  Historical 
Series."     It  is  a  quarto  (13  x  10),  with  about  250  pages  of  text. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  fifty  hand-printed  Goupil^ravures,  including  forty  fulUfMige  plates  in  camaYeu  tints,  eight  text 
illustrations  and  head  and  tail  pieces,  in  camaieu,  and  TWO  HAND-FINISHED  GOUPIL  AQUARELLES. 
The   Entire   Edition   Is   limited   to  One   Hundred  and  Thirty  Copies,  Numbered  I.  to  CXXX.,  on  Imperial  Japanese 

Vellum  paper,  with  a  duplicate  set  of  all  the  plates. 
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Price  per  copy,  with  paper  binding,  in  slip  cover $62.50  net 

In  full  Levant  Morocco  binding,  with  specially  designed  gold  tooling ^7*50  "et 

Eight  Hundred  Copies,  Numbered  1  to  800,  on  '^  Rives"  hand-made  Vellum  paper,  specially  manufactured  for  this  woric,  with 

all  the  plates  as  above,  excepting  the  duplicate  set. 

Sex>enty-Jix>e  copies  onl^  o/this  edition  have  been  reserved /or  America, 

Price  per  copy,  in  paper  bindmg $35.00  net 

In  full  Morocco  binding,  with  specially  designed  gold  tooling  of  the  period 37*50  n^ 

In  full  Levant  binding,  with  specially  designed  gold  tooling  of  the  period 50.00  net 

BritistiL  Portrait  Painter®  and  Engravers  of  t tie 
EighLteentln  Century — Kneller  to  Reynolds 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Biographical  Notes  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  ' 

This  work  will  be  published  in  December,  1905,  and  contain  100  fulUpage  Illustrations. 

The  Entire  Edition  is  limited  to  500  Copies,  viz.:  EDITION  DE  LUXE.     One  hundred  copies,  size  15 x  12  inches,  numbered 
I  to  C,  on  Imperial  Japanese  Vellum  paper,  containing  one  hundred  hand-printed  full-page  Goupilgravures,  including  FOUR 
HAND-FINISHED  GOUPIL  AQUARELLES,  in  the  colors  of  the  originals,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  100  plates  printed  on 
hand.made  paper  the  same  as  used  in  the  XVIII.  Century  and  rendering  the  effect  of  the  old  mezzotints. 
Thirty  copies  only  o/this  edition  have  been  reserved /or  America, 

Price  per  copy  in  paper  binding $iao.OO  net 

The  same  in  full  Levant  Morocco  binding  with  specially  designed  XVIII.  Century  **  Dentelle  "  tooling  on  the  sides  and  ornamented 
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Vellum  P^per  Edition.      Pour  Hundrcul  Copies,  size  15  x  la  inches,  numbered  1  to  400,  on  vellum  hand-made  paper,  containing 
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Goupil's  Paris  "Salons,"  1905 

A  review  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  and  sculptures  exhibited  by  the  Sociiti des  Artistes  Franfais  Knd  the  Soci/ii Na- 
tionale  des  Beaux- A  rts.  Issued  in  the  same  sumptuous  style  as  the  edition  of  1904,  strictly  limited  to  numbered  De  Luxe  copies  onlv, 
with  both  French  and  English  text.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  Art  Annual  published,  and  finds  increasing  favor  among  Bib- 
liophiles, Art  Collectors  and  its  regular  subscribers.  Text  by  Maurice  Hamel,  the  well-known  Art  Critic.  English  translation  by  Paul 
Villars.    Containing  over  one  hundred  full-page  Illustrations,  incltiding  three Jiand-finishedjGoupil  Aquarelles,  viz.,  "JPortrait  of  Mmc. 
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nposition  oythe  celebrated  artist  rritz  i  nauiow,  eicnea  oy  oeo.  oaren j  1 
*' Washerwomen  at  Montbard  (C6ie  d'Or), — Evening,"  an  interesting  scene  of  French  country  life,  by  E.  Dameron;  also  a  Photo- 
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VlRQISIA,  Front  Rajnl  (ne&r  WagliltiEtiin,  D.  C.)- 
lanet-ix-n  r*nllaivA  '<"■  Vounit  Men  njid  Young  Womon. 
HaSCern   l^OUege  Stnml  FucuICt    qC   Enrcqwu  uid 
AmerlcAn  SpeclAllnta.    Col1eff1ftt«f  AcailemlcPreparfttorTiBufll. 

duB  January  a. '  ■  "    ~ 


VlKQIHIA.  Rlcliinond. 

University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medicine.  l>entlitry,  Ph&rmM;.     BtdART  HcOuiri,  ILD- 
Pnaident.    MFmbrr  Anwic'n  Amer.lled.Oal1v«.   Btodtntaol 
thin  cnllflKi  ar«Bh1elainestr«iii1rainenu  tor  ndmlirton  Ui  U- 
conslng  eUimlDfttlanB  In  anr  Suui.    WriM  tor  cualgfue  la 
William  R.  Mh.l»».  Proctor. 


The  Foster  School  for  Boys.  iSr^LimiS; 

to  to.    All   AthlBtlu.     Hunting  And  Flshirig.    100  sillilS  team 
Bbt,  ALLVN  K.  FtiST«B,M.A.lTalBl,HBadBia»l«r. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  An''id™ 

near  Ch1cfe4ia.  DefllgnndeBpo^lAlly  fctrboyBor  thepulj] 
Blcknefla  In  rlfty  yeftr«.  We  eduoLle  the  whole  boy. 
prwpectuK.  and  come  uidaee  lu.  NOBLI  HlLI 


MaMacbubctth.  Wait  Neman. 

The  Allen  School.    EKt.SSy.'SSS 


Worcester  Academy.  SJSTSSS^i^'^ 

camplata«qn]pment.ent)iiula«n.  Eight  buildings.  Specl 
— — —  ^^ — -     -—  — ■ —  "— ■     — bleB 


>o  HaU.    Ample  UnL    < 


rear.    Catalogue. 
.L-D.,  Principal. 


UicBiOAN,  Detroit. 

Detroit  UniTersity  School.  SSSaiSSa 


tiiw  &AMPSBIBI,  FlTmouIh. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

W*  do  not  attompt  to  Adrertlse  all  ot  the  partlcnlar  adnn- 


Kvw  JIKUT,  Knaz  FeUa. 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys.  '^  *^ 

York.   Enmledge  of  bor  natnn  abapea  ham*  ■ 
CoUacapnfanMbHi.  A"-'-*'—  =— •  • '-'— 


J.  R.  CAMPBCLL,  A.K.,  Haadmaitar. 


Princeton  Preparatory  School.  prSSSSw 

■ohool  for  bora  orsr  tonnaen.  Rapid  iirognai  paaidble  bocAOBa 
ot  limited  UBmber  pnptla  (flttrl,  and  freedom  trom  rigid  claaa 
organlaatlon.  Amplfl  groiindi  i  nodem  bulldlnm  Perwr<^ 
InapectloalnTlted.   Addn  ' "  " 


J.  B.  PiHi.  Ueadmaitar. 


Kiw  TOSK, Hoodck.    lOmllaanortbeaatorAIlMOT. 

Hoosac  School  JiKSKKi55S.'5ffS.'S5 

ednoBtlimal BdTantagea.    SltnatedamongUiehillaortlwBerk- 
■hln  Ratite.    For  oMalogoe,  apply  lo 

RaT.  K.  D.  TiBBiTg.  ttMtor. 


ffMi««  awtraa  Ut  Knltm  tf  Ktmltmi  m 


f  U  ariMrt/wra 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Acadetnical  and  JPreparutary, 


DiSTHK-T  OF  COL['.MHiA.TCiuli1n«on,  Florida  J 

1Mb  Htr»[.  A  SCIIOUI.  FOH  YOCNU  LMI 


St.  Mary's.  s;s;^7r','i'if.''^u»?r^?«?"''«';,u 

lMriit«ryrQarBi.e,HtnlioilvlnKthe(n;stfeiiturtaQrinoileriie 
tlorial  work,  biuuxl  on  flrty  years  of  cipsrlent*.    DsErew 

lli'uiilLtuL  looutloii.    C'aulwue.  Mldrme       Tiik  l>iiiKrTHi 


Beaumont  —  ^^^ 

■Ln'c^-ElKlrlC  l.lKlllS  Hi 

Th.  Suit  K.  A.M.,  ITeBldcm 


KiNTTi-KY,  ShelblvlllB. 

Science  Hill  School.  ^^  ^£f^,To"i"' 


Bradford  Academy 

FOR.  YOVNG  WOMEN 

On«  Imndred  and  third  j-car.  Thirty  milea  from  Boston. 
PrepHruB  for  all  tho  leading  ooUetiBB  tor  women  j  also 
Gouernl  C'oursB  and  two-years'  conrse  tor  high  school 
grafluales.  New^ymnaalum  and  Qeld  sports  of  all  klnda. 
Fur  catalogue  and  book  of  views,  address  the  Principal. 
IRSS  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  AJH.,  Brwlfard,  Ham. 


M*aBACiiiiBirrT»,C»iiLbrHlge. 

The  Gilman  School  for  Girls 

AKTitUK  OILMAN,  A.M.,  Dlnctor. 


ROGERS  HALL 
SCHOOL  a^ls 


OniBcste  acoepUd  br  Hount  llDlyolce,Bmltta, 
—  -ImI*,  andWrtlfc    TClHgoati^ 

:r«e.    BHnllful  locallon.  tai^iHi 


Walnut  Hill  School 

A  ci>ll<ee  preparalorr  school   for  ^tim.     Berentem  man 
M1»  CONANT  and  Was  Bioblow,  PrincliialL 
MAiuAcni^RKTTB,  WeMBrtdgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  forairUu«Yoaa(i.kdia. 

Amilpmlc,  Colleae  Preparatory  and  Spactal  Connm.    Two 
gh  actmol  graduatea.  Llbrity,  iMbantarj, 

S.  LA[niiiTOH,A.IL 


1.   Catalogne. 


Uassachc SETTS.  Newton.    G  mlleafram  Boston. 

Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls. 


New.Iibsit,  e 


Dwight  School  for  Girls.  

iSJ5!m^  heSThfu^l-bufidi'n^  niSiemlind  h<S 


i1  lege  preparaUoT 


5>   and     poHt-graduato 


a  and  study  In  Paris  j  t 


Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

PItty-flnt  year.     |3T(L    New  cIbsbhi  funned  Jan.  I.    Ri 
prnportlonaL    AddrMS,  tor  catalogue  and  vievrji, 


Miw  Yore,  Irnngum-on- Hudson. 

The  Bennett  School  " 


Nbw  Tobk,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 


Kstenno 


I  required.   AddresB  h 


Miw  York,  New  York.  »0,  as,  M  Eau  Fltty-serealhStre*' 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  Bchool  for  Qlrls. 
Formerly  THi  Peeui.ks  Ann  Thohpbon  School. 


Niw  Tori,  Nbw  York  City,  V 

Whipple  School  of  Art. 


Ur.  rnABLM  A 


k,  Teacher  of  Lite  CI 


Anting,  Illnnrallon 


Fr  o(  Illnltratloa. 


Kgw  YOBE,  0 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


Wis  CLABA  C  IVLUB.  PrlDdpaL 


Kbv  Yobk,  Pooglikeepsle. 


HmMm 
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Unclassified. 


Ptmndtd  1884 

American   Academy 
Dramatic  Arts 

and 

Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School 

FRANKLIN  H.  SAROBNT,  Presidnt 


Bronson  Howard,  in  **Tbe  Century" 

••  IVt  have  been  the  first  in  the  world  to 
establish  a  fully-organized  school  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for 
the  stage ^  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers 
(twenty-four)^  with  additional  lecturers^ 
and  with  special  exercises  in  each  require^ 
ment^  physical  and  intellectual.  The 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  immediately  comes 
to  the  reader's  mind.  But  that  excellent 
institution  has  no  such  organization  as  the 
oldest  and  most  fully-organized  school  of 
acting  in  the  United  States  ^  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  worlds  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts, of  which  Mr, Franklin 
H,  Sargent  is  the  founder  and  president,** 

For  Catalogue  and  information  apply  to 

Tht  Secretary,  J^oom  146,  Oirncgic  Hstll,  New  York 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 
Nsw  YuuK,  Rye. 

Rye    Seminary.    For  particulars,  addrem 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowk. 

N«w  YoHK,  Tarry  to  wn-on- Hudson, 

♦•THE  CASTLE  " 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School 

FOKGIHL8.  All  departments,  (-ol lege  preparatory, graduating, 
and  special  courses.    For  circular  D,  address 

Miss  C.  E.  Masox,  LL.M. 

N»w  YoKK,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 

J  Formerly  Troy  Female  Seminary. )  Certificate  admits  to  Wei- 
esley,  Vassar,  Smith  Colleges,  Cornell  University.  General 
and  Special  Courses.  MuhIc  and  ArL  Flre-prool  balldingH. 
Two  scholarships.    Out-oNloor  games.    Catalogue. 

Miss  Anna  Lbach,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Nbw  Yukk,  Utlca. 

TTUa    T3««11tAl    C#»Vir\Al    'OJ*  Q1RL8.   College  prepar- 
1  ne    oaillOl    OCnOOl   atory  and  general  courses. 

Edith  Rockwcll  Hall,  A.B.,  Head. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Evanswood,  Clifton. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  omSs. 

An  attractive  home  department  fur  a  limited  number  of  resi- 
dent pupils.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges.  Special  advantages 
in  MuhIc,  Art,  and  languages.    Tennis,  Basket-Bail. 

Miss  £.  A.  Ely.  A.M.,  and  Miss  M.  F.  SMITH.  Principals. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham  (Main  Line  P.  R.  R.). 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

Two  courses— Academic  and  College  Preparatory.  Music,  Art, 
Physical  (Culture.  Classes  suited  to  tlie  needs  of  students.  Beau- 
tiful location,  100  acres  ground.  Tennis.  Basket  Ball.  Buildings 
modern.    For  Illustrated  cataloguo.  address  A.  R.  Griisk.  Man. 


Academical  and  Pr^^aroMartgf 

GIRLS. 

PKNN87LTANIA.  GermantowB,  PhllartnlphJa. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  wenMiej 

For  Oirls.    Highest  atUinments  in  acbolanhipu 
home  and  sociu  life.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball. 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Kichamd*, 

Pennsylvania,  Lltltz. 

T  inH^n    Mali      Moravian  Seminary  for  Olfis. 
i^inaen    nail.    1-94,    Gener«l  and  Coltac0  Pi 

Courses.     Music  and  Art  Departments  unexceltod. 


home  atmosphere.  For  illustrated  catalogoe 

Rev.  CHA8.  D.  KbbIDUU 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoars  •.,.«  «.«• 
York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  flne  property.  For  clrealM% 
address  Miss  Sylvia  j.  Eastm aw.  PrlnclffBL 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lano. 

Marshall  Seminary  for  Girls.  _ 

ments.    College  Preparatory  and  Special  OnnrwT 
tlon.  Comfortable  and  cultured  home  life.  Fori 
Illustrated  circulars,  address  Ml«  K.  8. 


IdMl 


ViBOiNiA,  Hollins.  EstAbllahed  In  ISO. 

HoUins  Institute.    '**  ^^SRmL 

Faculty,  18  gentlemen  and  28  ladles.    Enrollment, 
from  29  States.    For  illustrated  catalogue,  u»pl7  to 

Miss  Matty  L.  Oookx, 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Virginia  Female  Institute,  bcimoi  nof  omi^' 

Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Langnafee.    The  Od  Fear  htmsm 
Sept.  14.    Catalogue.      Miss  Makia  PBNDLBTOir  DlTTAI*  P1I& 


New  Tore,  New  York  City,  806  A  UO  W< 


The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 

:#«^1  Tr#<ii^€i4-;rfcrt  fttDr.Savage*aQyinn«rtmn,   Afewt 
to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and  woomb  deslitasti 


rrepa 
phi 


become  teachers  of  physical  training.    Teaching 
awarded  to  second-year  pupil.    For  olrcalara, 

Watson  L.  Sayaob,  A.M.,  IfJO.* 


WOODLAND  FARII 

Sannar  Gimp-School  for  Boys  ud  Tiiic  Wi 


combines  with  tent-life  and  out-of-door    .  

ing  in  natural  departmenu  of  study ;    the  family  Itie  tm 
cottage  system  the  basis  of  educational  plan ; 
devoted  to  the  viul  development  of  students ;  . 
ing,  forestry,  nature-study,  clay  modeling,  and 
additional  courses  in  plain  sewing,  elementary  c 
millinery,  basketry,  and  home-cooking  for  young 
for  Literature  and  the  Aru  quickened  through 
groups,  literary  and  musical  recitals,  and  pmnnal 
artists. 

The  school  has  exclusive  privilege  of  9,SM>aicni 
lakes;  situated  on  highest  point  in  eastern  C 
tionally  healthy ;  only  three  hours  to  Boston  or  New 

Term,  ten  weeks  next  summer.    Address : 

SIDNEY  LANIER,Weteh— to r>Oonw> 


T^f  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  AveniM,  New  Y»rk 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  sohoole,  MtA  l 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wai.  O.  PVmttg 


New  Yokk,  Albany,  81  Chapel  Street. 

Albany  Teachers*  Ajeacy.  Suh*^,™. 

8i8t8  teachers  in  obtaining  positions.  HAitf.A]r  P. 


■etHMtaofall 


CAN  YOU 

VVPITE 
A  S70PY? 


We  lell  and  tyndicste  MSB.  on 

I  criticUe  snd  revite  MSS.  SlMy _. 

■allsH  tsnght  by  bmU.    Send  for  liroa 
••  Writlif  forPraftt"!  telb  how. 
NATlONAIi  FUBH  A880CU' 
116  The  BaldwlB.  Mail— 


saagfci. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 


aoTH  BBxia. 


KAsajkcacaBTTS,  Wiibnhwii. 

Wesleyan  Academy  a3"'S;^>i.'f3K 

or  biudDH.  MiiMc,  Art.  An  blitoiic  Now  Eogluiil  Bchool.  wIlA 
modflrn  eqaLpznent  and  Bp«c]ftl  mMbods.  For  cMalcvuQ,  iMldrw 


RHODB  IBUMII,  Pi 

Moses  Brown  School,  '■l^ 

■ood  bonus.  Prepuca  tor  Tale.  Bftrvan 
OallwflA.  Bx»ptLbnfcl  opportuiilty  In  An 
For  CMatocne,  addiw    Rkth  K.  Oipfoh 


k,  9wftrtliiiHir«  (M  boar  from  Phlladelplil*). 

Swarthmore  Prepsratonr  School. 

A  home  Kboot  wltb  B«p&rM«  coUm^oa  tvr  bori  uid  Elrk  Ihi- 
'  iraadTuiUKeaofSiranbmoreCollete.  Facaltr-ajmpBtbstlc, 
r-j  — ... — . — ...     - — QB, fio* per ™*r.    TMvBDDkHDtunin 
ABTHDB  B.  TcmiJN»ow.  PrIniiliMj. 


JraraadTkDtA 


(! 


Conservatory 

'tSSr       OF  MUSK    ''KiriJ* 

amvtov,  MAu.  sKosai  w.  onaswick.  Mrmut. 

uWr'ii  ItALPB  L>  rLADVKKI.  ■■■ 


3 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 

Sof  the  City  ^New  York  ■» 

FRANK   DAMR05CH,  Director  I 

■h«d  aad  andowed   tor  Iti*  thotough    I 
mtton  of  ••lioua  atutUnta  of  mumlc         I 


KR0EH*8  UTIHfl  METHOD  FOB  LUUtiaa 

How  to  Think 

in  Frencli. 

ThemoitiDcuufalnuiurct  cteruedCarlwBlBciud    ■ 

I    tffhlng  how  la  apeak  Prmch.  % 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  rocdpt  of  ti.oo,  ~ 

Ki  ID  be  lu  piin»K."— Prof.  Juno  W.  Brlrht,  Jobn 
Hopkiu  UoTvecmilx- 

,    .icMiiiDDfyourinuiiili."— Blihop'joluMI.  VlBMBl. 

I    ChueeUoc  oi  CluDUuqiu. 

How  to  Thinlc 
'^n;";."'  in  Qerman. 

'*Afl  e  praclLcKl  book  to  aid  In  quicklT  icqnirlog  the    | 

i     ru*se,  thiiwork  hunocqiiaC^SclUltlllC 
I     KOT.  II,  1S9J,  p.  3rf. 

How  to  Think 

in  Spanish. ! 

LkofruleiarotEiu:-    ! 
k  Spuiah."-^.  V.    I 


I*  Prof.  CHAS.  P.  KROBH,  PnblUlwr,  { 
_     Stmu  Intltole  of  TccbBdlocr.  H«M(H,  V.  1.     S 


FRENCH-GERMAN 
SPANISH -ITALIAN 


Bpokan.  Taosbt  aal  Kutanl 


nguage 
.Phone 
Method 


The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense 
Mettiod  of  Practical  Llogolstry 


n*  Uftl  amt  am  W»rt  »f  Itltkart  8. 

Yoa  hear  the  exact  pitman ciatton  of  each  word 
(wd  phisse.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  times 
a  Aaj  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of 
conversational  French,  German,  Spantsh, 
or  Italian. 

Simd/oT  liilimimlaU,hcekM,anJ  Mttr. 

International  Languago-Phone Method 


HOMB  STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR  Bchool  affords 
the  home  student 
■.n  opponunltj-  tfl  pur- 
School    Course    uncftr 


CfiurseBin  EuBllsh  are 
Klven  bv  Prot.OenuDB, 
ot  Amherst!  Hlatorr. 
byPro(.Wplls.ofYale: 


specialist  is  al  the  head 
or  eTery  department. 

fitudeots  may  regla- 
ter  at  any  time  and 
may  take  up  complete 
courses  or  purme  spe- 

ideuts  preparing  lor  col- 

..^_.     — ...Jtructlou  In  Commercial 

and  Nonnal  Branches. 

Every  reader  of  the  Rmvtiw  ov  Rrtirws  who 
Is  Interested  In  home  study  and  correepondence 
teachlDK  Is  Invited  to  send  for  a  tree  copy  ol  onr 
etKbty-pB^  cataloffue  and  full  iDformatlon  In 
retard  to  our  home  study  courses. 

The  Home  Correapondence  School 

Dopt.  25  SpringfleM,  Mam. 


la  mrltlKg  n  atrmrtlmrt 
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flKiDorlbis 
00  fun  of 

a  numbtr  of  ttnngs, 
3'in  sun  tor 
stnulb   aO   bt  as 
iappp  as  bings. 


four  JFoborite  VnBt,  Motto  orJSeXl 


aiiif  fttajtoiBitf  eip^  "  '^J^  i,„ 


The  nnly  publicalinn  ol  iuliind  in  Ihc  world  dfvowdmcluiiiclj 

Tbe  Art  MladcDt  hu  nMntly  been  chiagcd  ma  quarterly 
■nd  IS  noir  publinhrd  al  soMnw*  ye.r.  F..r  «.  «t  will  enltr  you. 
name  ror  one  yeir-i  .ubicriplioii  and  xnd  you  is  bacL  numbers. 
■mR  ART  STCDENT,  437  FoDTth  Ave.,  N.  V, 


BE  A  NURSE 


^  EJorJcKribhr 


PlM4t  mtntlV  til*  Knitw  of  Ai 


m  mrttlmg  t>  a^nrUttrt 
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JAGE-DAVIS  students  and  graduates  who  are 
making  from  $25,00  to  $100.00  a  week  would 
very  likely  slill  be  receiving  their  former  small 

aries  if  they  were  back  in  their  old  positions. 

I'he  man  who  sees  the  value  of  a  Page-Davis  course 

5  into  the  position  that  oilers  the  highest  reward  for 


iiergytoearn$S-Ooo.OO  a  ; 

,.earthanf.0,>.s,or$20 

week.      The  only  difTerenci 

;  is  in  special  preparation 

long  delinilc  lines. 

I'age-Davis  students  drawl 

ng  from$as.ooto$ioo.oo 

week  are  men  who  had  e 

iiough  common-sense  and 

)und  business  judgment  to  1 

realize  the  value  of  adver- 

sing  in  whatever  positions 

Ihey  held.     This  is  the 

nly  vital   respect   in  whicli 
ilaried  men. 
You  can  do  what  they  ha' 

they  differ  from  smaller 

^e  done  if  you  have  (heir 

ulgment. 

Just  compare  I  he  careers 

of   I'age-Davis  students 

course,  you  reasonably  believe  Ihat  the  investment 
would  be  made  wisely,  but  you  can  tell  nothing  definite 
about  the  exact  earnings  of  the  investment.  The  same 
idea  rests  with  you  right  now  while  you  are  reading  this 
article.  You  are  wondering  how  you  can  make  the  besl 
use  of  the  advertising  knowledge. 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  advertis- 
ing, you  will  then  know  how  to  put  it  to  the  best  use 
nt  salary  from  $3J.oo  to 


oper- 


eek. 


whose  salaries  have  been  doubled  and  trebled  with 
those  of  their  former  companions',  who  are  still  back  In 
the  store,  office,  shop,  or  factory,  not  far  from  where 
they  started.  One  of  our  students  was  a  telegraph 
operator  receiving  850.00  a  month — he  now  makes 
Sioo.oo  a  week,  and  doesn't  work  half  as  hard.  An- 
other w.is  a  dry  goods  Clerk  receiving  $7.00  a  week — 
his  inc<ime  is  now  over  $4,000.00  a  year.  .Still  another 
spent  live  years  in  stenographic  positions  and  had 
reached  a  salary  of  $iS.oo  a  week — his  salary  as  an  ad- 
vertising man  to-day  is  $4,500.00  a  year.  During  his 
course  of  study  he  was  asked  why  he  was  studying  ad- 
vertising, and  he  replied  : 

"  I  ilo  not  know  yet,  but  I  have  figured  it  out  that  if 
others  can  make  more  money  by  learning  advertising,  I 
can  do  the  same.  At  least,  I  feel  that  I  can  do  as  well 
RK  the  .ivcr;n;e  man.      Anyhow,  1  am  not  lying  awake 


fill  teach  you  this  business  thoroughly  and 
practically  by  mail.  It  will  place  you  where  it  has 
placed  hundreds  of  others — in  a  higher,  more  remuner- 

Write  al  once  for  our  beautiful  new  prospectus,  jusl 
issued,  which  will  lay  the  profession  and  its  opportu- 
nities plainly  before  you.  We  will  also  send  you  a  late 
list  of  our  employed  students,  whose  salaries  have  been 
doubled  and  trebled  since  they  first  read  our  advertise- 
ment as  you  are  now  doing,  together  with  the  names  of 


PItati  mtniltn  U 


'Itm  V  'M/tw*  wMa  mrtUnf  ts 
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jYIA^-t,  a  list  or  tne  most  in-  ine  u-oast  line  and  ohasta. 

teresting  places  you  ever  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

heard  of;  imagine  the  grandest  Company   has  been   called   the 

mountain,  ocean  and  forest  seen-  "Road   of  a   Thousand   Won- 

ery  in  the  world;  picture  miles  ders  "    because    of  its   endless 

upon  miles  of  sweet  peas,  bios-  attractions;  because  it  has  for  its 

soms  and  roses ;  thinic  of  millions  way-stations  the  places  and  won- 

of  orange  trees  laden  with  golden  ders  most  renowned  in   Pacific 


■B  writing  to  Ktvrtlurt 
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mile  drive  of  Del  Monte,  Big  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic 

Trees,  Pyramids  of  the  Santa  Manager,  Southern   Pacific 

Lucia  Mountains,  Morro  Rock,  Company,  910  Merchants  Ex"- 

Cayucos,  Devil's  Den,  Lick  Ob-  change,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 

servatory,    Stanford    University,  nia.   To  get  the  true  spirit  of  the 

The  Golden  Gate,  Mt.  Tamal-  West,  to  thrill  with  its  energy  and 

pais,  Casde  Crags,  Black  Butte  enterprise,  to  be  charmed  by  its 

and  Snow-capped  Shasta,  includ-  lore,  to  be  entranced  by  its  pic- 


■JAam^ 


THREE    REIGNING    ITALIAN    TENORS 
OF  THREE  GENERATIONS 

WHO  HAVE  RECORDED  THEIR  AD- 
MIRATION OF  AND  PREFERENCE  FOR 

WEBER    PIANOS 


MARIO,  the  golden  tenor,  whose 
reign  in  Italian  song  began 
a  year  later  than  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  career  when  Albert  Weber 
began  in  New  York,  in  1852,  the 
manufacture  of  Weber  Pianos.  Al- 
though his  debut  at  Paris  had  been 
made  fourteen  years  before  then, 
he  was  only  midway  in  an  active 
singing-life  that  lasted  nearly  thirty- 
five  years. 


GIUSEPPE    MARIO 


tTALO    CAMPANINI 


When  CAMPANINI  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reign  in  1876, 
Albert  Weber's  pianofortes  re- 
ceived at  the  Centennial  the 
highest  recognition  for  pure, 
singing  tonal  quality.  This  award 
was  given  upon  the  decision 
of  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  committee  of  American 
and  European  experts  that  has 
ever  met  to  judge  pianos. 

Now  CARUSO,  the  glorious 
reigning  tenor  of  Italian  opera 
to-day,  is  moved  by  his  ■  artistic 
taste  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  Weber  Piano  in  no  uncertain 
terms  —  as  an  incomparable  piano- 
forte, possessing  tone  that  blends 
with  the  voice  to  a  degree  possible 
with  no  other. 

This  remarkable  trio  of  tenors, 
who  have  been  the  monarchs  of 
Italian  opera  for  more  than  sixty- 
five  years,  have  all  expressed  their 
preference  for  Weber  Pianos.  In 
the  Weber  archives  are  many  other 
letters  from  famous  singers  of  three 
generations,  stating    admiration   as 


ENRICO  CARUSO 


e  or  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  vocal 
it  as  the  Weber.      Appreciating 
r  kindness,  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely, 

ENRICO  CARUSO. 


fervent  for  Weber  Pianos  on  pre- 
cisely this  same  tone-quality. 

Albert  Weber  laid  down  tone- 
standards  that  gave  pianofortes 
bearing  his  name  an  intimate, 
sympathetic,  blending,  singing- 
quality,  and  this  characteristic  has 
remained  with  the  Weber  Piano 
alone.  It  can  no  more  be  copied 
or  imitated  than  could  the  voices 
and  tone-production  of  Mario, 
Campanini,  or  Caruso. 

The  pianoforte  fitted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  concert-room 
alone  is  dreaded  by  singers.  A 
merely  brilliant  tone  peculiar  to 
such  pianos  may  admirably  display 
a  great  pianist's  technique,  but  un- 
fits it  as  an  instrument  to  accom- 
pany the  voice,  and  as  a  pianoforte 
for  the  home  and  the  pianist  of 
moderate  ability. 

The  Weber  Piano  is  a  balanced 
piano. 

It  has  concert  brilliance  and 
carrying  power  that  make  it  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  demands  of 


the  most  exacting  virtuoso  or  the  largest  auditoriums,  but  bdund 
this  brilliance  and  pervading  it  is  the  beautiful  depth  and  volume  of 
JVeber-ione  —  the  Weber's  magnificently  ample  and  harmonious  soul. 

This  Webcr-tone  has  made  these  famous  pianofortes  so  far  more 
complete  in  their  musical  possibilities  than  any  exclusively  pianisfs 
pianoforte  can  ever  be  that  thev  alone  are  used  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  where  the  world's  greatest  opera  artists 
are  heard  each  year. 

As  a  pianotorte    for  the  intimate  music  of  the  home,  the  character  of  the  Weber 
is  shown  in  the    choice  of  Pope  Pius   X.      Not  only    is    the 
Weber  employed  in  scholarly  recitals  of  chamber-music  in  the 
private  apartments  of  His  Holiness,  but  throughout  the  Papal 
Palaces,  as  it  is  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  King  of  Spain. 


Art  Ciildltj^  M  of  ll'clifi-  I'uiHos  sen!  upon  application 

The  Weber   Piano  Company 

AEOUAN  HALL 

362     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEAR     THIRTY-FOURTH 

STREET,   NEW   YORK 
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Why  an  Ostermoor  is  More  Com- 
fortable than  a  Hair  Mattress 

Comfort  in  a  mattress  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  conr 
formation  to  the  form  of  the  body. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  a  board — your  body  touches  at 
shoulder,  thigh,  calf  and  ankle.      If  you  weigh  150  :V: 
pounds  and  your  body  rests  upon  75  square  inches  t«-^ 
of  surface,   then    the    pressure    on    those    parts   is    2  -Z.'-. 
pounds   to   the  square   inch. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  an  Ostermoor.  It  conforms  to 
every  curve — fits  the  body.  Your  weight  is  distribu- 
ted over  500  square  inches  of  surface — only  5  ounces 
pressure  to  the  square  inch — that  is  comfort. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  board  and  the  Oster- 
moor comes  the  hair  mattress;  sometimes  fairly 
elastic  at  first,  but  soon  packing  down  into  a  hard, 
non-conforming  mat. 

The  Ostermoor  retains  its  original  unique  elasticity 
for  over  20  years — as  we  have  testimonials  to  prove. 

There  are  Now  Two  Ways  to  Buy  the  Ostermoor 

FROM  YOUR  DEALER  AT  HOME       or       FROM  US  BY  MAIL 

To  prelHl  ihf  public  fram  wntlhlcM  WherevchannodeiilRiRKllbTiMlL 

alaMished  with  hifh-^radc  DieTchanti  not  even  all  you  have  dt0)«r^/»-»  if  you 

in  every  town  and  ciiy^io  far  about  Ana'l  believe  It  lo  be  the  equal  of  aor 

l,coo  Local  firmH  h11  the  "OflcrmooT."  |^.   hair  maltrcM  ever  made,  you  an 

on  the  end  Hlhal  you  caniiot  be  deceived,  Mattretiient  byeiDTeH.lirepaid.  lama 

Wo  iBoke  no  jamMitmu  (^tcnnoor  atory,  aend  iot  oaf 

""' °o  ".'™™1'"  BeaotiM  lU-paie  Book  Free 

and  OBt   trade  -  nurk.  Tl  la  ■  handioiBe,  beautifully  Illmtmed 

volume.  entiUed  '^The  Teat  oi  TW"— 

handsome  ijb-FaEe  book.  "The  Teat  of  valwbla  auneattoua  for  llK  ukc' of 

I'itue."  and  Ihc  nime  of  the  dealer  in  cenifort.  health  and  lucceia— with  ova 

your  place  who  hI|9  the  Eenube  Oater-  tea  Sne  illaimiiaaa.   WriK  lor  it  aov 

moot.    Beware  of  the  "jual-u-cooda."  "»"'       whila  It  ia  in  miod. 

Sizes  and  Prices  lata— »SBr^Sliaifi^*S6:'!tS  Express  Paid 

All  A  foot  I  lAcJua  loD^ la  two  putt,  iO  oaata  oxtib — -^poolal  aLaoa  at  apeolal  prices. 

OSTERMOOa  &  CXtHPANY.  123  ELIZABETH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Afeocy  1  The  MealBeJdUigCo..  Ltd.,  Moaii«L 

Mmm  mmttrn  On  tttltm  qf  SMfnn  **w  mrltb 
S3 
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Vitalized  phosphites. 

Brain 

and 
Nerve 
Food, 


Has  been  used  more  than  thirty  ytars  by  thousands 
of  active  business  men  and  wointn,  from  whom 
sustained,  vigorous  application  o(  brain  and  nerv- 
ous power  is  required,  promptly  relieving  the  de- 
pression from  ovcnvorl;,  wtirry,  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  sleeplessness,  increasing  activity  and 
vital  force  by  fvedlng  the  brain  and  nerves  with 
the  exact  food  they  require  for  their  nutrition  and 
normal  action. 

May  we  send  you  a  descriptive  pampJiht  t 


S6  West  3stb  Street, 
New  York  Otr- 


bookcase,  sewing  table, 
etc.,  each  one  perfectly 
cal  for  its  particular  nae, 
t  the  same  time  pitnid- 
ibsolute  protection  for . 
>ur  valuables  ai&Inat  fin 
'  thieves. 

$60.0O 

B.nil  upw»T«b 

DinituR  dsigned  and  iMad 

Gotltv  SticklfliT 


NEW  VORK  CtTV 

lirrlii-ltll-lanli 
Sifi  fli. 
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There 

Find  It  That  Way 


Every  cup  of  coffee  contains  that  thing  which  forces  the  heart  beyond  the 
natural  beat  and  does  various  and  sundry  other  things  to  people. 

Some  can  stand  it. 

Many  cannot. 

If  you  suffer  from  any  ailments  arising  from  a  nervous  system  out  of 
balance,  look  carefiilly  at  the  Coffee  question.  Weak  eyes,  heart,  digestion  or 
kidneys  are  common  coffee  troubles.  Rheumatism  is  frequently  caused  by  it. 
Nervous  prostration  is  one  of  the  many  ugly  children  of  Coffee. 

Try  the  experiment  of  leaving  it  off  a  week  or  lO  days  and  use  well-made 
Postum.  If  you  feel  a  rebound  of  health,  stick  to  it,  and  grow  back  into  a  well 
man  or  woman  again.  It  pays  to  be  well,  and  "  my  word  "  it's  more  fun  than 
most  anything  on  this  earth. 

There's  a  sure  way  out  of  Coffee  dls,  and  "  There's  a  Reason  "  for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd.,  Baltic  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
PItan  mmtlaii  {«*  Riuliw  cf  Stvliwi  when  arlting  la  aiotrtlttrt 
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VICTOR 

Give  your  friends  for  Christmas — the  greatest  musical  instru- 
ment in  the  world.  Nothing  will  create  such  unalloyed  pleasure 
or  more  lasting  joy. 

The  ric/c^r  is  king  among  entertainers — a  true  delight  indeed,  to  hear  the  most  inspiring 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  ever  rendered,  as  well  as  the  funniest  comic  songs  and  recitations 
by  high-class  talent,  without  the  scrapy,  mechanical  sound  usually  heard  in  talking  machines. 

For  sale  throughout  America  by  all 
leading  Husic  Houses  and  Talking  Hachine  Dealers 

There's  a  real  Victor  to  fit  'all  circumstances.  Beginning  with 
Victor  Z 2X.  $iy  and  ranging  in  price  {accord- 
ing to  construction  and  finish)  up  to  Victor 
the  Sixth  at  $ioo,  every  machine  has  the 
remarkable  Victor  tone-quality  that  has  made 
the  Victor  what  it  is. 

victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CuwdUn  AscBCT :  Tb*  Bcrliiwr  Gnm-O-phon  Co.,  of  CMWdi,  Lid..  UdbukL 
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Those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge,  concede  that  the  Steinway  Piano  k  the 
best  in  the  world;  presenting  to  its  admiren  a  completeness,  an  artistic  bialitr  MU^it 
for  in  vain  in  other  pianos.  This  individuality  is  the  ripe  product  of  growth,  of 
evolution,  of  artistic  atmo^here. 

A  thousand  life-trained  workmen,  artisans  of  the  highest  type,  are  required 
to  produce  the  Stebway.  No  one  of  them  alone  can  accomplish  the  task;  it  takes 
them  all  worlcing  harmoniously  from  year  to  year.  Each  part,  seen  and  mnwii,  mint  be 
wrou^l  carefully,  lovingly;  then  all  parts  must  be  combined  with  the  touch  of  geniui  bMo 

An  Artistic  Unity 

The  two  latest  examfJes  of  this  principle,  the  result  of  years  of  pnd«igecl  am] 
arduous  effort,  are  the  Vertegrand  and  the  Miniature  Grand.  The  price  of  die  Verte- 
grand  is  $500,  and  represents  the  highest  investment  ever  offered  in  a  piuM  at 
that  sum.  The  Miniature  Grand,  price  $750,  reproduces  in  smaller  compai%  five 
feet  ten  inches,  the  wonderful  attributes  of  the  larger  Steinway  Grands.  Thit  remarit- 
able  instrument  is  unapproached.  Whether  from  a  commercial  of  artistic  poiid  of  view. 
the  best  and  safest  piano  investment  is  always  the  Steinway. 

Thoe  pianot  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Sleinway  <lealet,  wilh  coal  of  freight  and  hapdHf  adda^ 
Illuatraled  catalogue  and  booklet*  (enl  upon  requeit. 

STtlNWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  HaU 
107  and  109  tast  14th  Street,  New  York 


'(  wAu  arttlng  to  atfnvtuw* 


1..   D_^_  ^   D.«;«M AAtrrtM^n/r  *i»i-tinet 
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Revolver' 


That's  what  he  will  say  if 
he  finds  an  Iver  Johnson 
Revolver  among  his  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

No  home  is  safe  without  a.  revolver,  but  the  revolver  itself  must  be  safe — and 
the  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver  is  the  only  one  which  has  our  patented 
safety  lever,   making  it  perfectly  safe.     With  the  Iver  Johnson  you  can 

"Hammer  the  Hammer" 

>That  is  because  the  revolver  hammer  never  touches  the  firing-pin.  There  ia  I 
always  a  space  between  them  which  can  be  filled  only  by  the  safety  lever.  This  ' 
safety  lever  cannot  possibly  come  up  into  place  (letting  the  revolver  hammer  hit 
the  firing-pin)  unless  the  trigger  has  been  pulled  all  the  way  back. 

You  can  take  a  loaded  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  and  throw  it  half  a  block  over 
the  pavement,  kick  it,  pound  it  on  the  table,  hammer  the  hammer — there  is 

No  Fear  of  Accidental  Discharge 

It  can't  go  off  unless  you  pull  the  trigger.     No  other  revolver  ever  made 
has  this  feature.     And  it  never  fails  when  wanted.     It  is  reliable  to  the  last  degree. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet  "Shots.''  It  hitstbe  mark  on  the  revolver  question,  proving 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  with  fiiU  details.  We  will 
send  it  gladly,  and  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  with  iL 

Hammer,  $6.00  Hammerless,  $6.00 

For  His  br  .11  hard'.ra  and  (poctliu  BOodi  dwlen.   Bann 

IVER  JOHNSOII'S  MMS  AMD  CYCLE  WORKS,  127  Xlvtr  SL,  FHckbwg,  Mm. 

JUk«  at  Inr  JihiiiB 
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A  California 

Christmas 


There  is  no  better  giEt  in  all  the  wide 
range  o{  Yule-dde  joys  than  a  Cali- 
fornia Christmas  day — a  day  out-of- 
doors  without  wraps  or  furs,  without 
frost  or  snow. 

Wouldn't  you  exchange  the  chilly  raw- 
ness of  an  eastern  winter  day  for  the 
blue  sky  and  sunshine,  the  fruit,  flowers 
and  birds  of  that  bright  land? 
It  is  easily,  quickly  and  comfortably  done 
by  the  Rock  Island's 

Golden  State 
Limited 

The  three-day  train — evening  departure 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Los  Angi 
and  San  Francisco. 


Runs  over    most  southerly  route,  quickest  to 
reach  the  realm  of  summer.      Everythins  to 
make  the  journey  comfortable  and  pleasurable. 

The  Rock  Island  has  a  second  we II -equipped 
daily   train    running    over   southern    route — 
morning    departure  from    both    Chicago   and 
Si.  Louis. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  California  Train 
Book  and  1905  edition  of  "The  Golden  Stale." 

Write  lo-day  enclosinff  six  cents  in  stamps. 

j^HM       JNO.  SEBASTIAN. 

^^^^3F           Room  703  1..  Sail.  Stidion, 

K^^^                  CHICAGO. 

^^^ 

CkriUma  JVormiv  <m  On  Um^- 
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//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


KODAKS 

on  the  tree;  then  Kodak  pictures  of  the  tree; 
pictures  of  the  baby,  of  grandmother,  of  the 
Christmas  house  party— all  help  to  keep  green 
the  Christmas  memories. 

Kodaks,  $5  to  $108.     Brownies,  $1    to  $9. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO. 

'"ttrhjmmt  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kmua  c^ 


Pltan  mtntltn  tJii  Itnltw  Oj  li 
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M    <a    M    POR.TABLE    HOUSES 

SDRimer  CottftMa 

Automobile  HfHivea 

ChlldMn'a  PIfty  Haiwea 
HuoWrs'  Ckblna 

Phatosr&ph  Gallerlaa,  Eto. 


WE    PAY    THE    FREIGHT 


«  f*«  fl«*f«*  ^  Itiiritmt  wIm  wrmut  to  utttrUfr* 
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The 
Latest 


Model 
14 


All  the  modem  features  r<£ned  to  Rambler  amplicity. 

Motor — ^Four  cylinder  vertical,  20 — 25  horse  power.  A 
triumph  of  accessibility  and  structural  design.  Valves  opening 
into  center  of  explosion  chamber,  ensuring  quick  clearance. 
Rambler  throttle  control,  automatic  lubrication,  silent  mufBer 
without  back  pressure. 

Safety  Cranking  Device  by  which  motor  is  started  with- 
out possilMlity  of  back-firing. 

Transmission — Sliding  gear,  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  with  large  wide  gears  running  in  oil.    Bevel  gear  drive. 

Wheel  Base — 106  inchea 

Frame  and  cross  members,  pressed  steeL 

Brakes — Two  sets,  one  on  driving  shaft,  the  other  on 
rear  wheels. 

Body — Highest  possible  grade  with  ample  seats. 

Price,  including  full  equipment  of  tools,  lamps,  horn,  etc.,  $1,750. 
Advance  sheets  giving  full  information  at  your  service. 

TKos.  B.  Jefirer9>-  tH  Co., 

Main  Office  and  Factory  KenosKa,  VTls.  17.  S.  A. 

Branebasi 


BuMan,  14}  Columfau*  Av*. 
PhlUdclphik  I«N.BioBdSt. 
Milwaukee,  4}7-4Sa  Bmadwmy. 


Cfalewo,  9gi-»4  Wabuh  An. 
N«w  York  AiBDcy,  IM  V/.  3Mh.  St. 
AsNwl*!  In  t>th«r  laadlnc  citia*. 


PItam  ntntro*  M*  fntim  «f  Bnltm 


mktn  mrttlat  tf  ttt—rtltm 
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Type  a. 

SLidini  c»r  tnnin 
r..  8S-lnch«h«I] 
cat.    Full  h»<]-  ■ 


-crlinilcr  Ll^bt  TonrlnB  Car 


Franklin  Air- cooling 
Franklin  Horse-power 

Why  does  12  "Franklin  horse-power"  do  all  that  20  horse-power 
will   do   in   any  other  car? 

Because    Franklin    air-cooling   means  also    Franklin   engineering, 
lightness,  strength  and  springs. 

.  No  plumbing  weight  nor  complications.  Little  engine-metal,  but  great 
strength  and  refinement  in  it;  great  power  out  of  it;  and  the  power  preserved 
and  put  to  work. 

Few  parts,  small  friction;  extreme    toughness;  a  light  load  to  carry;  no 
interference;  and  big  ability  to  carry  it. 

You  want  the  power  that  does  the  work. 

Four  models  for  1906.    E, ^.t^Unda  Runabout,  i>  "Franklin  hone-power,"  iioo  lb*,,  11400  f.o.b. 
Syracuse.     G,  detcrilied  above.      D.  4-C7liiMler  Touring  C«r,  30  "FrankliD  hone-power,"  iSoo  lb*.,  fiSoo, 
r.o.b.  Syracuse.      H,  fr^rBndor  Tawing  Car,  30  "Fnnklin  hoise-power,"  1400  lbs.,  $4000,  T.o.b.  SjrracDM. 
S«od  (or  booki. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN    MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  J/.  ^.  Z.  ^.  ^. 


The  Motor  Car  of  the  Future 
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A   PRINCELY    GIFT    FOR    EVERYBODY 

How  pleased  your  wife,  child,  or  friend  would  be  to  find  on  the  Christmas 
morning  breakfast-plate  an  envelope  containing  a 

COLONIAL   ENDOWMENT   CONTRACT 

GuarftDteeing  Payment  of  91|(H>0  in  20  rears  I 

In  5,  10,  i^,  or  2a  years  you  can  buiid  a  fortune,  in  a  safe  and  conservative  way.  THE 
COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT  will  enable  you  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  ^1,000  or  more 
— in  five,  icn,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  by  the  payment  of  comparatively  small  sums — annually  or  monthly. 

When  you  pav  Ihe  first  vfarlv  deposil,  you  immediately  receive  Ihe  COLONIAL 
ENDOWMENT  LONTRACT.  It  agrees  10  pay  you  $1,000  at  the  end  o£  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

For  example,  $34.20  a  year,  for  SO  years,  under  tliis  contract,  or  $SS4  in  all,  will 
give  you  $1,000  in  20  years.  Or  you  can  get  a  contract  for  $'2,000  payable  ia  the  same 
time  by  deposilicg  $68.40  a  year,  or  $1,368  in  all. 

Pay  this  Company  $60.10  a  year  for  IB  years — $7B1,B0  in  all — on  our  contract 
for  $1,000. 

Vou  may  withdraw  the  entire  amount  paid  in.  plus  the  accrued  earnings,  in  any 
year,  by  giving  proper  notice. 

If  you  die  before  the  contract  Is  fulfilled  and  your  legal  representatives  do  not  de- 
sire to  continue  payments  as  called  for  in  the  contract,  immediate  settlement  will 
be  made  upon  presentation  of  the  proper  proofs  of  death. 

IJfflclals  of  Cities,  Towns,  School  Districts,  Corporations,  etc.,  wlio 
are  laying  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  a  bond  Issue,  will  find  this  con* 
tract  most  useful.    For  example ; 

If  your  bond  issue  is  $100,000,  to  run  twenty  years,  a  sinking  fund  of  $S,000.00  a 
year  would  be  required,  in  the  usual  way.  The  Colonial  Endowment  Contract  would 
cost  but  $8,420.00  a  year. 

^'"'^'"''  roiiiraci  -111  proviae  a  way.    Many  pa  reals  rind  incmiclvH  unprepared  m  ni«i  sucu  eiDciKcuoc.. 

{^/Xrnri^l'f^  \    ^^^  Colonial  Endowment  Contract    (f /\)  An  Endowment  Life 

LiUlliya.1  V- 1  A  TERM  Lite  Insu'ran«Poli'cyin"a good  company]  *■"  J  Insurance   F>olicy 
In  the  following  particulars  : 

First— Amount  of  your  annual  payments  and  your  total  payment. 
Second— Cash  Surrender  Value. 
Third— Death  Benefits.    Fourth-Your  Guarantee. 
Still  another  plan  is  offered  by  this  Company,  known  as  The  Colonial  Accumulation  En> 
dowment  Contract — 

YuLi  can  buy  this  conlract  lorcaah,  in  am  pnymenl.    Pay  KOiM  cash— in  20  y™ra  preKnl  your  conlr 


or  fSeSJIT  cub— paying  tl.OOO  ia  la  yean,  and  ID  OD.  You  may  withdcaw  1 


...        ,    .  ,  THE 

cent.  Interert  will  br allowed  on. i.chdfpoiiu,conip)undediemiHiiinu»lly.    When  a         W       TRUST  CO. 
«'rcl\'"Z'i'A';n"Tnulu>1Su'cS™™i.lhiSffl«/b?do'ue°bycT^^^^  >  Dept.  A— 4 

aod  as  safely  as  il  yuu  made  your  depoiiu  lu  pciwin.    We  have  ibouundt  of  depoaiiors  by  mail.  /■%  Plftihnrch    Pa 

All  your  paymenli  may  be  made  to  the  Savings  DeparLmenl,  inilead  of  ajplyingihem  upon  the  O  "'UDOtJ",  rm, 

purchase  of  a  Culonial  EndoKmenl  Conlract.   All  deposila  of  |1  aud  upwaid  draw  miereit  al  the  me       j(7 
i.f4prrcn,i,  per  annum,  cornpouuded  twice  a  year.  "^  .">  Gfnlkmm:    Pleue 

Sw™i^»^^™''»l'eMy'as"lo  Ihe  (ulute"  '*""    '  "  ^°^'  ''°'  "'       "'  *""  °'  '""'  "'      Q        lonial  Endooaeiu  Conlract 

Tbe  Safety  of  Money  ihuiiaveiied  ii  wared  by  the  fact  Ihai  evriv  dollar  paid  lor 
Ihe  Colonial  Enamtmciil  C..ntraeu  is  invealed  in  appioveil  ircuiiliea  of  kuown  value,         A 
kept  seiarate  from  Ihc  oiheraiMisof  this  Company.    Afunherguanunec  lie.  in  the         M     ,. 

Ereat  strennih  of  the  Colunial  Trust  Company,  whOK  loial  leuurce*  amount  to  over         ^      Namt , 

iaUIIJOJIOIMU.     1'hc  officials  and  tnisleei  ol  the  Company  include  many  of  Piiis-         M 

trade  lor  i'hich  the  Iron  CiyriMuoied       ,,,.',.  '  M     ^O- Strttt 

W§L<»«IAL^ST6«PAAIY  S?'"~'*  Ya^^T^fp.o.j 

Paid  up  Capital,  $4,000,000.00     Surplus,  $4,000,000.00      ^  CeuMv Stalt 

ffMM  mrntltn  »(  AMfM  tf  Knlnn  mkm  mrttlKf  to  atmrtlmn 
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The  Book  of  Specimens  of 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  mailed 
you    free    upon    one    condition, — 

that  is,  that  you  ask  for  it  upon  your  present 
letterhead.  It  is  too  carefully  and  expensively 
prepared  to  mail  upon  a  heedless  postal-card 
request. 

In  it  we  show  Old  Hampshire  Bond  in 
white  and  14  colors,  printed,  lithographed,  and 
steel  die  stamped  in  letterheads,  checks,  and 
other  business  forms  as  used  by  prominent 
concerns. 

We  make  the  best  bond  paper  in  the  world — because 
we  are  tlie  only  paper  makers  that  make  bond  exclusively. 

We  are  the  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making 
bond  paper  exclusively — because  we  make  the  best. 

mM  Iimi^PSIiilDI^IE  MP 

"  Look  for  Ike  WaUr  Mark." 

is  "made  a  little  better  than  seems  necessary," 
but  it's  made  for  the  men  that  want  that  kind, 
and  the  number  grows  larger  every  day  as  we 
realize  that  each  letter  is  a  long-distance  hand- 
shake. Give  it  character — Old  Hampshire 
Bond  character. 

May  we  send  you  the  Book  of  Specimens  ? 

Hampshire    Paper    Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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Typewriters 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  makes  at  less  than 
Vz  the  \is\ia.i  prices. 

NEW 

ms 

MODEL 
VISIBLE 
WRITING 


"'|gg^"Hund"dsol  i!grni>  for  Tki  KUu-frln  Tnnrrllar  irc 

Uyon  »ith  la  g«  in  agency,  write  mt  once  (or  Ciulogne  O 
islakenr'AddrrHaUcommiinlcaliMl'lo'""  J"""  "*   °" 

SALES    DEPARTMENT 
BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Ofticb  asp  FncTOUT— STAMroim,  C(NIH. 


m  »f  ttaStif  MtM  mrltlmg  t*  m^tftlwtn 
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«  mrltlitg  t»  mtatrU—n 
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Business  Encyclopedia,  Free 

At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven  business  expats, 
we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business  Man's  Encyclopedia  in  existence.  We 
have  clipped,  extracted,  preserved  business  data  from  thousands  of  different 
sources — from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence  courses,  from  actual 
business  experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have  boiled  down,  classified,  arnuffcd 
and  indexed  into  one  complete  business  Britannica. 

p.S™™,™'b^n,ilrfii,"'E„Vydo^p::  H  You  want  to  Know 

di>  de«l>  »ith  ihein  bI1_  fram  iht  HoW  to 


AdrartlalBC.  Bnal. 
jBdMCD,  Bnaticw 
SalMBiBiklp.  Nrl. 


— form  partDcnhip 

—sell  goods 

— write  advert  iacmeab 

—prepare  biuinen  letl 

—Head  proof 

—buy  office  mppliei 

— handle  accoonU 

—manage  a  factory 

H  You  Want 
— poatal  InformadcMi 
— ihlplring  latea 
—tables  of  Interest 
— patent  laws 


SYSTEM 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS 

:ea.    And  h>  isSVSTEM,  Ihe  magBiinc.    It  tclli  ev( 

SVSTEM  "you  ca'n''lMrn  ill  that  anyone  can  p™ 
"      '        methodi.    llwJIlgivcyo 


If  You  Want  to  Know 
Anytiiing:  About 


nd  lor  INSTANT 


19  o[  a 


doUan 


.    (Kor 


:tunng  plana 

n  AniEric*.    The  price 'or  SYSTEM  iitwo 
!ij(n.ub«riplinn.,tj.uo,)    Ii  iiworth«iire«t 


le  lor  a  lull 


iblc  morocco  mid  eold  Ihc  cdgci. 

THE    SYSTEM   COMPANY 

^  York  Dc*k  D.     CHCAGO  Loadw 

/(HI  tA«  Deeltm  of  Rtoltiat  oihin  nirltlnf  to  etMrtlttrt 
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£ani/iore 


^fel^ 

"»"»#li^Sr»" 

atntt^f,«. 

n 

' 

_  . 

SecureYoarFutttre 


To  tarn  men  tM7Ui/—to  teure  your  /uturt—tit  racceed  in  l^e—eul  out,  fill 
111  and  mail  to  the  InternMioiuJ  Corr«ipoudeDce  Schooli  the  aboTa  coupon. 
Thcjr  will  ihoiT  70a  bow  you  csn  fit  Toanelf  euil;  and  qnickly  in  your  ipara 
time  to  get  more  moDey  in  your  present  position,  or  change  to  a  more  congenial 
nud  better  pa;iiig  occupation. 

Mind,  the  sending  ot  this  coupon  does  not  obligate  yon  to  pay  one  cent.  It 
Bimply  ^Tes  the  I.  C.  3.  the  opportunity  of  proTing  hou  tatg  it  it  for  you  to 
improve  jour  condition  right  at  home  withoat  neglecting  your  present  work. 
No  risk  to  run.    No  books  to  tony. 

The  I.  C.  8.  is  aa  institution  with  an  invested  utpilal  of  over  •5,000,000,  and 
a  reputation  of  14  yean'  aucceBsnil  work.  It  liat  taken  a  day  laborer  and  quali- 
fied hint  as  an  electrician  with  a  salary  of  fSOOO  a  year.  It  has  t»ken  •  brick- 
layer and  qualified  him  to  become  a  building  contractor  with  a  bnslnesa  of 
bis  own  of  1200,000  annually.  It  baa  taken  a  sailor  and  qnaltfied  him  to  establish 
of  his  own  a  yearly  business  of  t300,000.  It  baa  taken  lens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  every  age  and  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  a  few  montha  qOalifled 
Ibem  to  double,  triple,  quadruple  their  salary.  To  learn  who  they  are ;  how  It 
was  done ;  ho*  v»u  can  do  the  uune,  fill  la  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Succeed  In  Life 


«  »tm  mrlUiv  to  a<«art/sar« 
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If  Rnint  af  Btoltmt  «*m  mrftlnf  to  luurtl—r* 
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THE  OPPENHEIMER  TREATMENT 
For  alcoholism 

No  Suffering.  No  Injections.  No  Detention  from  BuslnsM 

NO    BAD   AFTER    EFFECTS 

ALCOHOLIC   CRAVING   OVERCOME    IN    FORTY-EICHT    HOURS 

ALL    DRUG   ADDICTIONS   SUCCESSFULLY   TREATED 

peolal  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  In  Maw, 
Many  Prominent  Men  and  Women  Throughout  the  World 

"I  bave  careFullf  wBtched  the  cases  which,  dorine  tbeao  jmat  fbw  nublk 
I  ado  IICUDV  QdUCDCrT  passed  nnder  his  care,  and  I  Km  qmto  prop&red  to  sUte  that  DrTOpBanhdMr 
L8Qy    HtnKT     SUMtnotI        has HccompllBhedwImt  he  Dodertookto  carry  oat.    I f r&nkl J- own  ySSStUtSStl 

OP  LONDON,  ENOLAND,  liad  hitherto  little  faith  In  snch  remeillee:  but  tram  the  flnt  Dr.  OppvdMbk' 

malntalnedthat  what  he  woDid  undertake  to  do  wu  to  kill  tfaaDrKBDtSialTaHd 

Writes  1  cravtnK  which  a  patient  might  have  for  stlmalanta.  Mid  th«t  ha  would  i^An 

him  lo  nealth." 

REPRESENTATIVE  PHYSICIANS  In  each  olty  of  the  United  States  admlnlstorthsOr 
penhelmerTreatment.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  phyalolan  In  your  loovll^ 

Oppenheimer  Institute 
159  West  34th  street,  New  York  City 


I 
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PIratt  mntlaii  tl 
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fittti*  mintlo*  tk*  Hi 
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SantaGuusIs  Coming 


I 


The  Whitbly  Exerciser 


WHITELV 

Rhb  **,  aoi  r»ii 


eXERCISBR   CO. 


PItait  mtntliui  tl 


Wher*  we  have  no  BiBnt 


SOLD   ON   APPROVAL 
Express  Charges  Prepaid 

We  ihfp  our  uonfe  >sr*hH«.  Biprem  paid 
nndeivF  yoiiyourmoncy  back  if  not  utvried. 


J 
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rt  mintlm  tit  gnltK  af  «■■/■■>  **■■  mrlttmg  to  adnrt/in 
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IVER5  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  PIANO  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  among  the  nobility  of  holiday 
gifts.  One  can  hardly  conceive  another 
of  such  possibilities  for  lasting;,  refining, 
inspiring  pleasure.  But  a  fine  piano — 
understand.  And  no  consideration  of 
fine  pianos  can  be  other  than  superficial 
without    including    the    Ivers    &    Pond 

'  Used  in  over  300  leading  American  Edu- 

cational Institutions  and  in  the  homes  of 
over  36,000  discriminating  purchasers,  this 
IVS3S,  !.""'>'  ••  remarkable  instrument  represents   to-day 

the  furthest  point  in  the  advancement  of  the  artistic  piano. 

IIV/TT       IV     L»»-l  I  .        „„.b«itilifi.lpuino.    If  no  duller  Hll.Durpi.noi  in  your  loaiitr,w<»iUm>aT«*>ltat>f 

■nue  youiimiicsaliifutlan  or  (he  piano  may  be  reiurnedio  Boiton  ai  our«prn»far  nitroul  fRi(lil>.    Uiir  ni  ■  falaiinwJ 
v^ublc  inf  omiaiioa  lo  piano  buyen  nllJ  coH  you  but  a  poiul  mad  may  >ave  you  (;□  or  lino. 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  109  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


sMtbJ 
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AN   EDUCATIONAL  TOY 

Paradox  Gas  Engine 


A  Toy  Engine  Run  by  Illuminating:  Gas 

(Wl  I  not  Run  wilh  Natural  Qal) 

Atuch  the  engine  by  a  rubber  tube  fo  an  ordinary 

gas  bnroer  and  light  the  gat. 


Price,  will  Ribker  Take,  facktd  li  box,  I2.H 
PARADOX  BUS  ENOINE  CO,.  t5  Ai;Ibb  SI..  Hirtlord.  C 


Pugno  and  DePachmann, 
masters  of  tone  color,  play 

I^iii  1900    GRAND  PRtZB    9t  Loob  1904 

exclusively,  because  of  the 
rich  resources  it  oflers  for 
the  expression   of  their  art. 

It  IB  easy  for  you  to  hear  it.    Write  u 
for  name  of  Baldwin  dealer  In  yonr  town. 
Caia/0gue.jeiU  o»  rtputi. 

a.  H.  BALDWIN  «  CO.,  13B  Walt  P 


PItatt  mantlta  tl, 
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iMU 

>r  ihe  home  or  >hop  iHfc-gunrdnl  bv  the  Patral  Pin  Exttnialibar.    AlwM 
nplertlian  the  dcBtrucllve  melhotb  of  throwing  water.    Slmpl;  InTcrt  tba 


\ 


PATROL 

'■ire  Extinguishei; 


.  Zmr  Patral 


(d  by  ih«  BowH  ol 

ctannot  Are  OablUii  appuBtul  In  ItHt  woriu. 
ItotirlHwitlilbepBtrri.   IdketloniipMninaDdeaeMBt. 
drouonr''tn(ik"UovTon«IitFU«."(IJSLlM)     ll*!  nicE. 


r  3 


IM  L^i-t  ■■Bliri  »C  »r»  fl^lhl  iHinli  i  ha. Hie 

Oanaral  Offlos,  IO4  Iri*  BtraM,  ILMIRA,  N.  V. 

"-'■' >,UH  Olnn  Boumiia)  cuaBmni  wateNTZiK      ' 


'  d/  A»/(iH  !>««  vrM/iig  t 
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Your  Four  Miles  of  Pores 

They  Mean  Health  or  Sickness— 

What  do  They  Mean  to: You? ■ 


Do  70a  know  tbat  yon  have  three  million 
pores  in  your  body?  You  bave.  And,  if 
laid  end  to  end,  tbey  would  stretch  a  dis- 
tance of /our  mZ/ei.  Tbey  aTe  constantly 
pouring  out  sweat,  the  averse  quantity  is  not  far 
from  tuio  pints  every  day.  But,  at  times,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  see  or  feel  it.  That's  called  "insen- 
sible perspiration"  and  you  can  see  it  by  placioR 
your  nngers  in  a  glass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  perspiration  from  tlie  pores  in  your  fingers 
will  gatber  on  tbe  glass  and  condense  like  mist. 

Nature  is  doing  tbis  work  for  a  purpose. 

Your  pores  are  to  yoar  body  what  a  safety 
valve  is  to  an  en^ne.  They  must  Mroif  o/Ztha 
excess  of  heat  from  your  blood  and  so  keep  youl 
body  at  ft  healthy  temperature. 

And,  besides  acting  as  safely  Talves  they  have 
other  very  important  duties. 

They  must  throw 
out  impurities  of  tha 

which  has  been  fil- 
tered from  the  blood. 
And  they  must  allow 
free  access  to  your 
true  skin,  througb 
your  outer  or  scarf 
skin  whicb  covers  it. 
Because  nnllke 

mere  jAe//|  which  only  needs  e/«!iiji«.r,  your /ra« 
skin  needs  to  be  reached  and  nourished. 

For  in  the  true  skin  are  located  all  the  organi 
and  elements  upon  which  depend  good  shin  heailh 
and  beauty. 

Therefore,  to  do  their  duty  toward  keeping 
your  shin,  as  well  as  your  body,  in  good  health, 
your  pores  mnst  always  be  clear  aaiot-en.beceaisa 
clogged  up  pores  can't  work  a 


Now  a  microscopic  eiamination  of  yonr  sMn, 
after  washing  with  Kesinol  Soap,  shows  yaa  tbat 

Sour  pores  absorb  the  nutritious,  soothing,  Boften- 
ig  elements  in  Resinol  Soap  almost  as  greedily 
83  a  sponge  absorbs  water. 

It  shows  you  that  Resinol  Soap  leaves  yotlT 
outer  skin  and  your  pores  pure  and  clear. 

It  shows  you  how  Resinol  Soap  goes  to  the 
trno  skin  through  the  pores  and  nourishes  It. 
Resinol  Soap  is  really  Resinol  in  soap  form. 
Physicians,  all  over  the  world,  will  tell  yon 
tbat  Resinol  is  the  best,  most  healing  and  most 
soothing  thing  for  tbe  skin  ever  heard  of. 

Resmol  Soap  is  the  best  preserver,  purifier 
and  beautifier  of  the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands. 
Resinol  soap  has  proved  that  it  does  do  what 
no  other  soap  can  do. 

Resinol  Soap  has  proved  itself  the  only  safe 
soap  for  all  purposes  of  toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 
Resinol  Soap  has 
proved  itself  the  one 
soap  that  you  should 

"Resinol  Soap 
possesses  qoalitiea 
lor  making  the  skin 
sweet  and  healthy 
that  other  soaps  c«n- 

Resinol  Soap 
"smells  clean,"  baa  a  scent  which  Is  suggestive  of 
its  refreshing  purity. 

Tbe  price  is  ZSc  a  cake,  but  it  Iftthera  so  rMuUly 
that  a  cake  lasts  much  longer  than  a  cake  of  OM- 
inary  soap.    Voor  dmggist  sells  it. 

If  You  Have  Not  Used  It, 
Make  A  Ten  Day  Trial  of 


SOAP 


clogged upsafety  valve.    Resinol  Soap  keeps  your      Reginol  SoaO  At  Ouf  RxDenSC 
pores  clear  and  open.   Common  soap  keeps  yonr      »N.caillUl  ^U^p  .ni  WUl  XIrApcusc. 

We  want  to  send  yon,  with  onr  compliments, 
a  ten  days'  sample  of  Resinol  Soap  and  a  copy  of 
our  handsome  and  interesting  "Beauty  Albiim." 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  poatal 


I  soap  keeps  yonr 
pores  ciuggeu  up.     xiere  a  luu  proof: 

A  microscopic  examination  of  your  skin,  after 
washing  with  common  soap,  shows  you  the  t>ores 
stopped  up  wich  particles  of  soap  and  impurities. 

Of  course  this  not  only  ruins  your  complexion 
but  hurts  your  general  health,  as  well.  And  it 
proves  tbat  common  soap  can't  reach  your  true 
skin.  Therefore  common  soap  can't  nourish  the 
true  skin,  even  if  it  should  have  anything  noni- 
ishing  in  it. 


cord  and  direct  It  n< 

The  Resinol  Chemical  Co., 

as  W.  Lombud  Ureet, 

Baltimore,  MuyUiid,  U.  S.  A. 
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•far 
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V  ..  nenJi, 

and  also  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  UHUSUU.  MERITS  OF  OUR  FUOUt  nMBTI; 
we  feeling  that  if  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  generous  offer,  you  will  ever  afterwaids  be 
a  permanent  customer. 
Style  1 939  Black  (OucFunoiuSnawbbck)  |     SfVlC  5PI   OxibrdMuMKOntiide,  PnWIinl^iB. 

„      I9SW    Black  with  Naluial  Cteam-Cokind  Egyj^  „    3S8D  Rich  Navy  Blue. 

lian  Sola  „     D 1 3  Rich  Tan  Onnad,  lAb  Wlte  Hafa^^t 

„     5P I  *   Carduial  and  Navy  Blue  Mliture.  I  Srripa. 

These  goods  are  made  in  sizes  9  to  11^  and  arc  retailed  regularly  at  25  cent*  per  pair. 
To  those  desiring  six  pairs  ($1.50),  we  will  furnish  free  a  beautiful  Chriltmu  box. 
WHEN  ORDERINQ,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  STATE  SIZE  OR  SIZB5  DBSmnX 

Reliable  dealers  everywhere  seUShawkmtSoclu 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  procuring  them,  send  your  order  direct  to  ui. 
Our  beautiful,  illustrated  catalogue    etaowing  many  stjriem  a: 
colors  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

SHAW  STOOKIMO  OOMPAHY,  «X  Smith  St^moi,  Ioin«b  i 
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YOUNG  men  will  find  our  Paletot  overcoat  quite  as  becoming  to 
them  as  to  older  wearers.     There's  a  stylish  distinction  about 
this  overcoat,  as  we  make  it,  which  is  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  costs:  ^i8to^5o. 

Go  to  tbe  r<Eht  clothier  — he's    tfaa  ods  who  idls  ont  gooAt.    The  Ubel  Is 
th*  (1(11  — ■  ■mill  thing  to  look  lor,  ■  big  thing  to  hod.     StTli  Book,  lli  csats. 

Hart    Schaffner  &     Marx  Good    Clothes    Makers 

Chicago  Boston  New  York 

Hmh  mntlon  U(  A»i(w  0/  Rmimt  w*«i)  wrltlna  lo  admrU—n 
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SOCIETY  EMBLEMS 

CLASS  MEDALS 

PINS  BADGES 

CatdlOKiif    of    Tautest    Ueslsna 

luUclun  and  mII  direct  lo  you  ill  kind,  of  dui-plna,  ■«lMr  «1 


K.  GROUSE  ta  CO.,  Dept.  141  C.  RochMWr,  N 


*Ln  IdeaJ  Christir 

BOVCHER  ADJUS 
SHAVING  GLit 

Every  maLii  ■Kould  he>,ve  one 

It  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable. 
It  may  be  applied  to  any  window  or  eltewhf 
light,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  any  aoElc. 
It  may  be  carried  EaFcly  in  a  satchel. 

FurniaKnd  Expreee  p 

Chipped  Edge,  $1.50;  Bevek 

bend  tat  circular. 
CA1.DW1CI.I.   MANPPACTUBIWO   CO.,   «   Jw 

PItau  mintloK  tht  Kniiai  i4  Knltan  ahm  mrltlig  te  aamrUttn 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

1.  Murphy  Varnishes  save  trouble  in 
the  paint-shop.  They  don't  work  miracles, 
but  they  do  banish  a  legion  of  deviltrii^ 
They  are  reliable,  in  all  ways  and  weather% 
to  the  full  extent  of  Varnish  reliability. 

2.  They  save  time.  They  do  not  dry 
more  quickly  than  any  other  varnishes ;  but 
they  do  dry  more  quickly  than  any  other 
varnishes  in  which  toughness — coherency 
— the  living  grip  of  particle  on  particle — 
has  not  been  destroyed. 

3.  They  save  money.  They  flow 
easily  under  the  brush,  because  they  are  fine 
and  pure.  A  day's  work  goes  much  farther 
with  them.  If  their  complete  reliability 
costs  a  trifle  more  per  gallon,  they  save  that 
extra  cost  many  times  over  in  wages. 

V 

i'j  MURPHY  VARNISH  CO.    i 

( 

Newark,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
St.   Louis,   Chicago. 
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